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DAC 
ufual length is about fix or feven inches, 
though it will grow much larger. See 
plate LXVII.: fig. 1, 

DACQS, Dax, or Acgs, a city in France, 
capital of the territories of les Landes, 
in the province of Gafcony, fituated on 
the river Adour, weft Jong. x° north lat. 
43° 45. yy. ; 

DACT YL, dixrvr0e, dacylus, in antient 
poetry, a metrical foot, ‘confifting of 
one long and two fhort fyllables, as 
a xt hos, and murmiure. 

The da&tyl and fpondee are the only 
feet or meafures ufed in hexameter verfes; 
the former being efteemed more (pright- 
ly, and the latter more folemn and grave. 
Accordingly, where great activity is fig- 
nified, we find the dactyls ufed with 
much propriety, as in the following 
verfes of Virgil. 

Quadrupedante putrem fonitu quatit un- 

gula campum. 

Dacty tt, in antiquity, a name attribut- 
ed to the firft priefts of the goddefs Cy- 
hele, who were particularly called Dac- 
yli Idi, becaufe the was principally 
honoured on mount Ida in Phrygia. The 
name Daétyli is fuppofed to be given 
them on this occafion, that to prevent 
Saturn from hearing the cries of Jupiter, 
whom Cybele had committed to their 
cuftody, they ufed to fing verfes of their 
own invention, which, by their unequal 
meafures, feemed to refemble the foot 
Dadylus. 

Sophocles fays they were called Dadtyli, 
from the greek incur, finger, by rea- 
fon their number was equal to that of the 
fingers, wiz. ten, five boys, and five 
girls; he adds it is to them we owe the 
invention of ion, and the manner of 
working it® It is a conjeCture, that the 

ecuretes and corybantes were not the fame 
with the daétyli idzi; that 100 men 
_born-in Crete were firft called daétyli ; 
that each of them had nine children, who 
were the curetes, and that each of the 
éuretes had ten children, who were allo 
called daétyli idai, M. Beger makes 
the dagtyli inventors of the ait of fhoot- 
‘yng with bows and arrows, 

DACTYLIC verses, in antient poetry, 
hexamcter verfes ending witha daétyl. 
See DacTYt and HEXAMETER. 

DACTYEIOMANCY, daéiyliomantia, a 


fort of divination, performed by means, 


of a ring; confitting chiefly in holding 
‘the ring 1ufvended by a fine thread over 
a round table, on the edge whereof were 
made feveral marks with the twenty- 
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four letters of the alphabet ; and as the 
ring, in fhaking or vibrating over the 
table, happened to ftop over certain of 
the letters, thefe being joined together. 
compofed the anfwer required, 
DACTYLIS, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which is a bivalve glume, and 
its fruit a fingle roundifh feed, contained 
in the cup and flower, 
DACTYLUS, pacTyYtL, in poetry. See 
the article DACTYL. 
DACTYLUS, among antient botanifts, the 
fame with Dats. See DaTE, 
DADO, in architeéture, the fame with the 
dye. See the article DYE. 
DADUCHI, in antiquity, priefts of the 
goddefs Ceres, fo called, becaufe, at the 
feafts ant facrifices of that goddefs, they 
ran about the temple, carrying a lighted 
torch, which they delivered from hand to 
hand, till it had paffed through them all, 
This they did in memcry of Ceres’s 
fearching for her daughter Proferpine, 
by the light of a torch, which fhe kind- 
‘Jed in mount Aétna. : 
D/EDALA, dateaz, in-attiquity, two 
fettivals in Boeotia, one of which was 
obferved by the Platzans at Alalcome- 
nus, where was the largeft grove in all 
Boeotia. Here they aflembled, and ex- 
pofing to the open air pieces of fodden 
fleth, carefully obferved whither the 
crows that came to feed upon them took 
their flight, and then hewed down ail - 
thofe trees on which any of them alight- 
ed, and formed them into ftatues, which 
by the antient greeks were called dedala. 
The other foleumity was by far the great« 
eft and moft remarkable of the two, be- 
ing celebrated only once in fixty years. 
D/EDIS, said, among the greeks, a fo- 
lemn feitival that lafted three days, dur- 
ing all which time torches were kept 
burning,which gave occafion tothe name, 
DAEMON, days, aname given by the 
antients to certain {pirits, or genii, which, 
they fay, appeared to men, either to do 
them fervice, or tohurtthem,s The Pla- 
tonilts diftinguith between gods, demons, 
and heroes. The gods are thofe whom 
Cicero calls Di majortim gentium. The 
dzmons are thofe whom we call angels. 
See the article ANGEL. 
Chriftians, by the word demon under~ 
ftand only evil fpirits, or devils. Juftin 
Martyr {peaks of the nature of daemons, 
as if he thought them not abfolutely 
fpiritoal and incorporeal, for which 
réafon he attu.butes iuch ations to them 
, as 
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as cannot be performed without the in- 
tervention of a body, It wasa fabulous 
notion among the antient Hebrews, that 
Adam begot demons and {pirits on cer- 
tain fuccubufes. It is difficult to come 
at a fatisfaftory account of the demo- 
nology of that people, and therefore it 
is no eafy matter to explain what is meant 
by the worfhipping of demons, or devils, 
which is the laft fpecies of idolatry, ac- 
cording to the divifion of the rabbins. 

*« The poets, fays Minucius Felix, ac- 
*< knowledge the exiftence of demons ; 
‘© the philofophers make it a matter of 
‘* difpute. Socrates was convinced of 
‘¢ it, for he had a demon always at 
‘¢ hand, by whofe advice he governed 
‘© himfelf in all his ations: the magt 
*¢ are not only acquainted with demons, 
*¢ but perform all theic magical opera- 
** tions by the help of damons.” 

The mahometans allow feveral forts of 
dzmons ; and the miners of Hungary, 
pretend that, while they are at work inthe 
mines, they often fee demons in the 
fhape of little negro boys, doing them 
no other harm than often extinguifhing 
their lights. 

DAESMONIAC, a word applied toa per- 
fon fuppofed to be poffeffed with an evil 
fpirit, or demon. See DHMON. 

In the romith church there is a particular 
office for the exorcifm of Damoniacs. 
See the article EXORCISM. 

Dmowniacs, in church hiftory, a branch 

of the anabaptifts, whofe diftinguifhing 

tenet is, that the devils fhall be faved at 
the end of the world. 

PD ZCSION, the macedonian name of the 

month called by the Athenians, anthef- 

terion. See the article ANTHESTERION, 

DAFFODIL, the fame with the narciffus 

of botanilts, See NARCISsuUS. 

DAFFODIL LILY, thelilio narciffus of bo- 

tanifts, See Lit1o-NaRcissus. 

Sea-DaFFODIL, a genus of plants called 

by latin writers pancratium. See the 

article PANCRATIUM. 

DAGO, or DaceRwort, the capital of 

an ifland of the fame name in the Baltic, 

near toe coat of Livonia, fubje& to Ruf- 
fia, eaft long. 21° 30’, and north latit, 

58° 45’. 

DAHGESTAN,a country of Afia, bound- 

ed by Circaffia on the north, by the Caf- 

pian Sea on the eaft, by Chirvein, a pro- 
vince of Perfia on the fouth, and. by 

Georgia on the weft. Its chief towns are 

Turku and Derbent, both fituated on the 

Cafpian Sea, 
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DAHOME, a kingdom of Africa, on the 
Guinea-coaft. 

DAILE, in the fea-language, fignifies 
the trough for carrying the water off the 
decks, 

DAIRY, a houfe or building where milk, 
butter, cheefe, &c. are made or kept. 
See the articles MiLk, BUTTER, &c. 

DAISY, the englifh name of a_genus of 
plants, called by authors bellis. See 
the article BeLvis. 

DAKER-HEN, a bird, otherwife called 
ortygometra. See ORTYGOMETRA, 

DALEBURGH, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Dalia, in Sweden, fituated on 
the weftern fide of the Wener-lake, filty 
miles north eaft of Gottenburgh, eait lon. 
33°, and north lat. 59°. 

DALECARLIA, a province of Sweden, 
abounding with iron and copper mines. 
This is alfo the name of a river, which 
gives name to the above province. 

DALECHAMPIA, in botany, a genus of 
the polygamia-monoecia clafs of plants, 
There is no corolla, either in the male 
or female flower: the fruit is a globofo- 
triangular fcabrous capfule, with three 
cells: the feeds are roundifh and foli- 
tary, 

DALIA, a province of Sweden, bounded 
on the north by Dalecarlia, on the eatt 
by Wermeland and the Wener-lake, on 
the fouth by Gothland, and on the weft 
by Norway. 

DALKEITH, a town of Scotland, in 
the county of Lothian, four miles fouth 
eaft of Edinburgh, weft long. 2° 40% 
and north lat. 55° so’ 

DALIBARDA, in botany, a genus of the 
icofandria-polygynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which confifts of a fingle leafed 
perianthium, divided into five fegments; 
the corolla confilts of five oval, equal 
petals, inferted into the cup: there is no 
pericarpium ; the feeds are five in num- 
ber, oval, fmooth, and almoft of the 
length of the cup. 

DALMATIA, a frontier province _of 
Europe, nvoltly fubject to the Turks, 
hut fome towns on the fea-coaft to the 
Venetians: it is bounded by Bofhnia on 
the north, by Servia-on the eaft, by 
Albania on the fouth, and by Morlachia 
and the gulph of Venice on the weft. 

DAM, or Dike, See the article Drke. 

DAMA, the FALLOW-DEER, in zoology, 
a fpecies of the deer-kind, diftinguifhed 
by its ramofe and comprefled, or pal- 
mated horns. See CERVUS. 

DAMAGE, in law, is generally under- 

itood 


, 
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a perfon’s eftate: but, in common law, 
it is a part of what the jurors are to in- 
quire of in giving verdi&t for the plain- 
tiff or defendant, in a Civil action, 
whether real or perfonal: for after giv- 
ing verdict on the principal caufe, they 
are likewife afked their confciences, 
touching cofts and damages, which con- 
tain the hindrances that one party hath 
fuffered from the wrong done him by 
the other. See the article Costs, 
TDAMAGE-CLEER, was a fee of the tenth 
part in the common pleas, and twentieth 
in_the king’s-bench and exchequer, for- 
merly paid out of all the damages, ex- 
ceeding five marks, recovered in thofe 
courts, in aétions of the cafe, covenant, 
trefspafS, and all others wherein the 
damages were uncertain. 
DAMAGE-FRASANT, is when a ftranger’s 
bealis get into another man’s ground, 
without licence of the owner or occu- 
pier of the ground, and there do damage 
by feeding, or otherwife, to the grafs, 
corn, wood, &c. in which cafe the 
tenant whom they damage may there 
fore take, diftrain, or impound them, 
as well in the night as in the day ; but 
in other cafes, as for rents and fervices, 
and fuch like, none may diftrain in the 
night. ‘ 
DAMAN, a port town of the hither India, 
in the province of Guzurat, or Cambay, 
fituated on the welt coaft, about eighty 
miles fouth of Surat, in 72° 20! ealt 
long. and 20% north lat. 
Tt is fubjeét to the Portuguefe, 
DAMASCUS, or Scuam, the capital city 
of the fouth part of Syria, fituated nine- 
ty miles north ea(t of Jerufalem, in a 
‘pleatant, extenfive, and fruitful plain ; 
ealt longit. 37° 20’, and north latit. 33° 


Here 

DAMASK, a filk-ftuff, with a raifed 

pattern, fo as that the right fide of the 
damafk, is that which hath the flowers 
raifed or fattined, 
Damafk fhould be of dreffed filk, both 
im warp and woof ; and in France, half 
an ell in breadth: they are made at 
Chalons in Champagne, and in fome 
places in Flanders, as at Tournay, @c. 
intirely of wool, 2 of an ell wide, and 
zo ells long. " 

Damask is alfo applied toa very fine fteel, 
in fome parts of the Levant, chiefly at 
Damatcus in Syria; whence its name. 
It is ufed for {word and cutlafs blades 


and is finely tempered. See STEEL. is 
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the art or operation of beautifying iron, ° 
fteel, &c. by making incifions therein, 
and filling them up with gold and filver 
wire; chiefly ufed for adorning fword- 
blades, guards and gripes, locks of 
piftols, &c. 

Damafkeening partakes of the mofaic, 
of engraving, and of carving:' like the | 
mofaic, it hath inlaid work ; like en- | 
graving, it cuts the metal reprefenting 
divers figures; and as in chafing, gold © 
and filver is wrought in relievo. There | 
are two ways of damafking, the one, 
which is the fineft, is when the metal is 
cut deep with proper inftruments, and 
inlaid with gold and filver wire: the 
other is fuperficial only. 

DAMBEA, the capital of Abyffinia, or 
Ethiopia, fituated at the head of a lake, | 
to which it gives name: ealt long. 34°, 
and north lat. 14° 

DAMELOPRE, a kind of bilander, ufed 
in Holland for conveying merchandize 
from one canal to another; being very 

-commodious for pafling under the 
bridges. 

DAMIANISTS, in church-hiftory, a 
branch of the antient acephali-feverite. 
They agreed with the catholics in ad- 
mitting the [Vth council, but difowned 
any diftinétions of perfons in the God- 
head; and profeffed one fingle nature, 
incapable of any difference; and yet, 
they called God, the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghoft. 

DAMIETTA, a port-town of Egypt, 
fituated on the eaftern mouth of the river 
Nile, four miles from the fea, and a 
hundred miles north of Grand Cairo 3 
eaft long. 32°, and north lat. 31°, 

DAMNATA Terra, among chemifts, 
the fame with caput mortuum. See the 
article CaPuT. 

DAMPS, in natural hiftor¥, noxious 
fleams and exhalations, frequently” 
found in mines, pits, wells, and other 
fubterraneous places. 

Damps are generally reckoned of fout 
kinds. The firft, which is the moft ordi- 
nary, the workmen in the mines know 
when it is coming, by the fame of their 
candle’s becoming orbicular, and by its 
leffening gradually till it goes quite out 5 
as alfo, by the difficulty of breathing. 
Thole that efcape {wooning, feldom fuffer 
any harm by it: but fuch as fwoon 
away, though they mifs of downright 
fuffecation, are, on their recovery, tor- 
mented with very violent convulfions. 

Their 
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‘Their way of cure is to lay the perfon 
down on the earth, in a prone pofture, 
with a hole dug in the ground under his 
mouth ; if this fail, they fill him full of 
good ale, and if that will not do, they 
conclude the cafe defperate. 

‘The fecond kind is the peafe-bloom damp, 
being fo called from its fmell ; this damp, 
they fay, always comes in the fummer- 
time, but hath never been known to be 
mortal, The miners in ‘the Peak of 
Derbyhhire, fancy it arifes from the great 
number of red trefoil flowers, called 
by them honeyfuckles, with which the 
jimeltone meadows of the peak abound, 
Probably the fmell of this damp gives 
timely notice to get out of the way. 
The third is the moft peftilential, and 
the ftrangeft ‘of all, if what is faid of 
it be true. They who pretend to have 
feen it, defcribe itthus. In the highelt 
parts of the roof of thofe paffages in a 
mine whith branch out from the main 
grove, they fee a round thing that hangs 
about the bignefs of a foot-ball, covered 
with a film of the thicknefs and colour 
of a cobweb. If this bag fhould be 
broke by a fplinter, or any other acci- 
dent, the damp immediately flies out, 
and fuffocates all the company. The 
miners have a ‘way of breaking it ata 
diftance, by means of a ftick and long 
rope; and when they have done this, 
they purify the place with fire. They 
will have it, that it flows from the fteam 
of their bodies and candles, afcends up 
into the higheft part of the vault, and 
there condenfes; and that in time, a 
film growing’over it, it becomes pefti- 
lential. ee biked 
‘The fourth is the fulminating, or fire- 
damp, whofe vapour, being touched ‘by 
the flame of a candle, prefently takes 
fire, and hasvall the effeéts of lightening, 
or fired gun-powder. Thefe are fre- 
quently met with in the coal-mines, and 
fometimes, though rarely, in the lead- 
mines. 

The pernicious damps in mines, fhew 
abundantly,’ that ‘ndture affords inflam- 
mable air in fome cafes; and wé have 
found by experiments, that art can do 
the fame, and that, very probably, on 
the fame principles with the ‘natural. 
Sir James Lowther, having colleéted the 
air of fome of thefe'damps in bladders, 
preferved it fo well, that when brought 
up to London, ‘it would take ‘fire at the 
flame of a candle, on being let out at 
the orifice of a piece of tobacco-pipe. It 
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is well known to all that are verfed in 
chemical experiments, that moft metals 
emit a great quantity of fulphurous va- 
pours, during the effervefcence they un- 
dergo in the time of their folutions, in 
their refpe€live menftruums: this vapour, 
being received into bladders, in the fame 
manner with the natural air of Sir James 
Lowther, has been found to take fire, 
in the like way, on being let out in a 
fmall ftream, and anfwering all the phe- 
nomena of the natural kind. 


DAMSEL, from the french damoifel, or 


damoifeau, an appellation antiently 
given to all young people of either fex, 
that were of noble or genteel extration, 
as the fons and daughters of princes, 


knights, and barons: thus we read of 


Damfel Pepin, Damfel Louis le Gros, 
Damfel Richard prince of Wales. 

From the fons of kings this appellation 
fir(t paffed to thofe of great lords and 
barons, and at length to thofe of gentle~ 
men, who were not yet knights. 

At prefent, damf{cl is applied to all maids 
or girls, not yet married, provided they 
be not of the vulgar. 


DANAE, in antiquity, a coin fomewhat 


more than an obulus, ufed to be put into 
the. mouths of the dead, to pay their 
paffage over the river Acheron. 


DANCE, an agreeable motion of the body, 


adjufted by art to the meafures or tune 
of inftruments, or of the voice. ut 

Athenzus concludes, that in the early 
ages of antiquity, they accounted dancing 
an exercife becoming perfons of honour 
and wifdom, and that, as fuch, it had 
been efteemed by the greateft men in all 
ages. Thus, Homer calls Merion a fine 
dancer, and fays, that the graceful mein 
and great agility which he had acquired 
by that exercife, diftinguifhed him above 
the reft in the armies of either Greeks 
or Trojans. Dancing was in very great 
efteem among the Greeks, even the La- 
cedemonians encouraged it: but, at 
Rome, we find the cuftom was quite 
otherwife ; for there, to ufe the words of 
Cicero, no man dances unlefshe is ma 


or drunk: Cicero reproaches Gabinius — 
with having danced: and we read, that © 


Domitian excluded feveral members from 
the fenate for having danced. . 
Dancing in general, was by the antients 
divided into cubiftic, fpheriftic, and or- 
cheftic: the cubiftic dance was perform- 
ed with certain wreftlings and contorfions 
of the body ; the fpheriftic with a fort of 
ball, or bowl play ; but the orcheftic 
ae teh was 


DAWN 
was mof ufual, and what indeed was 
dancing properly fo called, 

Dancing is ulually an effect and indi- 
eation of joy, though Mr, Palleprat af- 
fures us, that there are nations in South 
America, who dance, to thew their 
forrow. It has been in ule among all 
nations civilized and barbarous, though 
held in efteem among fome, and in con- 
tempt among others, It has often been, 
and ftill is, fometimes, made an aét of 
selicion. Thus David danced before the 
ark, to honour God, and exprels his 
exce(s of joy, for its xeturn into Sion. 
Among the Pagans it made a part of 
the worfhip paid to the Gods, it being 
wfusal to dance round the altars, and 
ftatues; and at Rome, the falii, who 
were priefts of Mars, danced through 
the ftreets in honour of thatGod. The 
pocts made the Gods themfelves dance. 
The Chriftians are not free from this 
fuperftition, for in popifh countries cer- 
tain feftivals, particularly thofe of the 
facrament, and pafiton of our Lord, are 
celebrated with dancing. 
Rope-Dancer, /choenobates, a perfon who 
walks, leaps, dances, and perforins {e- 
veral other feats upon a {mall rope, or 
wire. 

The antients had their rope-dancers, 
who had four feveral ways of exercifing 
‘their art; the firft vaulted, or turned 
round the rope, like a wheel round its 
_ axis, and there hung by the heels or 
meck. The fecond flew or flid from 
above, downwards, refting on_ their 
ffomach, with the arms and legs ex- 
tended, ‘The third ran alorg a rope, 
ftretched in a right line, or up and 
down, Laftly, the fourth, not only 
walked on the rope, but made furpri- 
‘fing leaps and turns thereon. 

This art is lately much improved, as 
well in this nation as in France, and 
‘feveral other parts of Europe ; witnefs 
‘the admirable feats of (everal rope-dan- 
‘cers, now in this country, who, ftanding 
only with one foot on the wire, beat the 
drum, found the trumpet, play the violin, 
&c. and all the while the wire is in full 
fwing. The other feats which they per- 


_. form on the wire by the help of a ba- 


lance, are too many to beenumerated here. 
DANCETTE, in heraldry, is when the 
outline of any bordure, or ordinary, is 
indented very largely, the largenefs of 
the indentures being the only thing that 
diftinguifhes it from indented. See the 
aiticle INDENTED, 
* 
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There is alfo, the bearing of a bend 
called double dancette: thus, he bearet 
azure, a bend double dancette argent. 


dantelle, according to Guillim: bu 
Columbier makes it the fame with in- 
dented. See the articles INDENTED and 
DANTELLE. 


DANEGELT, a tax, or tribute, on every, 


hide of land, impofed on our anceftors 
the Saxons by the Danes, on their fre- 
quent invafions, as the arbitary terms| 
of peace, and departure. It was firft) 
impofed as a continual yearly tax upon 
the whole nation, under king Ethelred. 
It was levied by William I, and IT, but] 
was releafed by king Henry the firft ; and 
finally abolifhed by king Stephen. / 


DANIEL, or book of DANIEL, a canonical. 


book of the old tettament, fo denominated 
from its author Daniel, who was’a very 
extraordinary perfon, and was favoured - 
of God, and honoured of men, beyond 
any that had lived in his time. His 
prophecies concerning the coming of the 
Meffiah, and the other great events of af- 
ter times, are fo clear and explicit, that 
Porphyry objected to them, that they 
mult have been written after the facts 
were done. ‘The ftile of Daniel is not 
fo lofty and figurative as that of the other 
prophets ; it is clear and concife, and his 
narrations and defcriptions fimple and 
natural; and, in fhort, he writes more 
like an hiftorian than a prophet, 

The Jews do not reckon Daniel a- 
mong the prophets; part of his book, 
that is from the 4th verfe of the 2d ehap- 
ter to the end of the 7th chapter, was 
originally written in the chaldee lan- 
guage, the reafon of which was, that in 
that part he treats of the chaldean or ba- 
bylonifh affairs ; all the reft of the book is 
in hebrew, The fx firft chapters of the 
book of Daniel are an hiftory of the 
kings of Babylon, and what befel the 
Jews under their government. In the fix 
laft, he is altogether prophetical, foretel- 
ling not only what fhould happen to his 
own church and nation, but events in 
which foreign princes and kingdoms 
were concerned. 


DANK, a piece of filver current in Perfia, 


and fome parts of Arabia, weighing the 
fixteenth part of adrachm. It is alfo a 
weight ufed by the Arabians to weigh 
jewels and drugs. 


DANTELLE, in heraldry, the fame with 


dancette. See the article DANCETTE. 


DANTZICK, the capital of regal Pruffia, 


in 


DAR 

in the kingdom of Poland, fituated on 

the weftern fhore of the river Wefel, or 

Viftula, which a little below falls into 

the Baltic Sea: eaft long. 19°, and north 

lat. 54°. 

It is an excellent harbour, and has the 

beft foreign trade within the Baltic. 

DANUBE, one of the largeit rivers in 

_ Europe, which, taking its rife in the 

Black Foreft in Swabia, runs eaftward 

through Bavaria, Auftria, Hungary, 

and Turky in Europe; difcharging 
itfelf by feveral channels into the Pontus 

Euxinus, or Black Sea. 

| DAPHNE, SpurcE LaurREL, in botany, 
a genus of the octandria monogynia clafs 
of plants, the flower of which confifts of 
a fingle petal ; the tube is cylindric, im- 
perforated, and longer than the limb, 
which is divided into four oval, acute, 
plane, patent fegments: the fruit is a 
roundifh berry, containing one cell; the 
feed is fingle, round and flefhy. 

This plant is a {trong cathartic, and too 
rough to be given with fafety. 

DAPIFER, the dignity or office of grand 
matter of a prince’s houfhold. This 
title was given by the emperor of Con- 
ftantinople to the czar of Ruflia, as a 
teftimony of favour. In France the 
like officer was inftituted by Charle- 
maign, under the title of Dapiferat ; 
and the dignity of dapifer is ftill fub- 
fitting in Germany, the elector of Ba- 
varia affuming the title of arch-dapifer 
of the empire, whofe office is, at the 
coronation of the emperor, to carry the 
firft difh of meat to table, on horfe- 
back. 

DAPPLE-BAY, in the manege. When 
bay horlfes have marks of a dark bay, 
they are called dapple bays. 

Dappie-BLAcK. When a black horfe has 
got fpots or marks, more black or fhine- 
ing than the reft of his fkin, he is called 
a dapple-black. 

DARAPTI, among logicians, one of the 
modes of fyllogy{ms of the third figure, 
whofe premifes are univerfal afirmatives, 
and the conclufion is a particular afirma- 
tive: thus, 

Dar- Every body is divifible; 

Ap- Every body is a fubftance ; 

TY. Therefore, fome fubftance is 
divifible. * 

DARBY, the capital of Darbyfhire, fitu- 
ated on the river Darwent: weft long. 
1° 25’, and north lat. 53°. 

It gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 
Vou. II, 
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DAR 
mily of Stanley, and fends two members 
to parliament. : 
DARDANARIUS, or MonopotistT, a 
name antiently given to fuch as occa- 
fioned a fcarcity of provifions, particu- 
‘ Jarly corn, by laying it up, to raife its 
price, in order to fell it again at an ex- 
travagantrate, See Monopoty. 
DARDANELLS, two caftles at the ene 
trance of the Hellefpont, where all fhips 
going to Conftantinople are examined ¢ 
eaft long. 27°, and north lat, 40° 5’. 
DARE, in ichthyology, the fame with 
dace, See the article Dace. 


-DARIEN, a province of Terra Firma, in 


fouth America, being the narrow ifthmus, 
which joins north and fouth America. 

DARII, in logic, one of the modes of 
fyllogifm of the firft figure, wherein the 
major propofition is an univerfal affirma- 
tive, and the minor and conclufion par 
ticular affirmatives : thus, 


Da- Every thing that is-moved, is 
moved by another ; 
Ri- Some body is moved: 


1. Therefore, fome body is moved 
by another. 

DARK CHAMBER. See the article Cas 
MERA OBSCURA. 

Dark TENT, a portable camera obfcura, 
refembling a deitk, and fitted with optic 
glaffes, to take profpects ‘of landfkips, 
buildings, &ec. 

DARKING, a market-town of Surry, 
fituated ten miles eaft of Guilford, weft 
long, 20/, and north lat. 51° 18’. 

DARLINGTON, amarket-town of the 
county of Durham, fituated twenty miles 
fouth of the city of Durham: welt long, 
1° x5’, and north lat. 54° 30’. 

DARMSTAT, the capital of Heffe- 
Darmftat, in the circle of the upper 
Rhine in Germany, fituated on a river 
of the fame name, fourteen miles fouth 
of Francfort, and thirteen fouth-eaft of 
Mentz: eaft long. 8° 25’, and north | 
Jats: 29° 45's 

DARNEL, the englifi name of the lolium | 
of botanifts. See the article LoLiuM. 

DARREIN, in law, a corruption of the 
french word dernier, laft, is uled in this 
fenfe in our law, as darrein continu- 
ance, &c. 
Darrein prefentment, the laf prefentation 
to achurch, on which an affize lies. 

DART, in altronomy, geometry, &c, See 
the article SAGITTA, 

DARTFORD, a market-town of Kent, 
in the Dover-road, fourteen miles fouth- 
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eaft of London: eaft long. 16’, and 
north lat. 519 26/, 
DARTMOUTH, a borough and port- 
town of Devonfhire, fituated on the 
englith channel, twenty-fix miles fouth 
of Exeter, which fends two.members to 
parliament: welt long. 4°, and north 
fat.: 50° 25’, 
DAR TUS, or DagtTos, in anatomy, the 
inner coat of the fcrotum, compofed of a 
great number of mufcular or flefhy fibres, 
whence fome confider it as a cutaneous 
mu(fcle, It is by means hereof, that the 
{crotum is .contraéted or corrugated, 
which is efteemed a fign of health. See 
the article SCROTUM. 
DARWENT, .a river, which, rifing in 
the Peak of Darbythire, runs from north 
>to fouth through that county, and falls 
into the Trent. 
DASYPUS, in zoology, the fame with 
armadillo. See ARMADILLO. 
DATA, among mathematicians, a term 
for fuch things or quantities as are given 
or known, in order to find other things 
thereby that are unknown. Euclid ules 
the word data (of which he hath a par- 
_ ticular traé&) for fuch {paces, lines and 
angles as are given in magnitude, or to 
which we can aflign others equal. 
In algebra, the given quantities, or data, 
‘are _expreffed by the firit letters of the 
alphabet, and the- anknown quantities 
by the laft letters 5 thus, if the problem 
be, from the fum.and ‘produéct of two 
. quantities given, to find the quantities 
_themfelves, the quantities are reprefented 


by y and x; and y+ 2 = a the fum> 


given, and yz — 6, the produ given. 
See the article EQUATION, 

DaTa alfo expretfes, in philofophy and me- 
dicine, any quantity which for the fake 
of a prefent calculation is taken for 
granted to be fuch, without requiring an 
immediate proof for its certainty, called 
alfo the given quantity, number or 
power. 

DATE, in law, is the defcription of the 
day, month, year of our Lord, and 
year of the reign of the king, in which 
a deed or other writing was made. 
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_ day of the delivery ; and where there is 


Date, daéfylus, the fruit of the phoenix, 


. ward the {furface, 


DATE-PLUM, in botany a name ufed 


DATISCA, in botany, a genus of the 


it was delivered : for every deed or writ- 
ing has a date in law, and that is the 


none, a plaintiff, it is faid, may count 
it of any date, 
In. writings of importance, the date 

fhould be written in words at length. 
In letters, it is ufually written in figures. 
An ante-date is a date prior to the real 
time when the inftrument was figned.” 
A poft-date is that pofterior to the real 
time when the inftrument was paffed, 


or great palm-tree. See PHOENIX, 
Dates are efteemed moderately ftrength- 
ning and aftringent, for which reafon 
they are prefcribed for diarrhoeas that are 
habitual, for weakneffes of the ftomach, 
and for ftrengthening the womb; but 
at prefent, we make little ufe of them in 
England. ‘The beft for medicinal pur- 
pofes are thofe of Tunis, and the coun- © 
try thereabout, of Egypt and many © 
parts of the eaft; the dates of Spain, 
and the fouth of France, though they 
look well, being never perfeétly ripe, 
and very fubjeét to decay. ‘They are to 
be chofen large, full, frefh, of a yellow 
colour on the furface, foft and tender, © 
not too much wrinkled, and fuch as 
have the pulpy part either of a good 
white throughout, or elfe reddifh to- 
and white toward 
the kernel. Dates the hundred weight 
pay tl, 14s. 4,28d. on importation ; 
and draw back onexportation 1]. 11s. 6d. 
They are preferved in three different 
ways; fome preffed and dry, others 
preffled more moderately ; but the beft are 
thofe not preffed at all, only moiftened 
with the juice of other dates, as they 
are packed up in bafkets or in fkins. 


by fome for the diofpyros, a diftiné& 
genus of plants. See Drospyros. 


dioecia-decandria clafs of plants, the cup 
of which confifts of five leaves: there 
are no flower-petals ; and its fruit is a 
triangular, unilocular capfule, contain- 
ing a great number of feeds. 


_» Antiently deeds had no dates but only 
 ~ of the month and year, and now, if in 
the date of any deed, the year of our 
ts? Lord is right, though the year of the 

king’s reign be wrong, it fhall not hurt 
the fame. _A deed is good, though it Da- All who ferve God are kings 5 
has no date of the day, or if that be mif- Ti- Some who ferve God are poor 5 
taken, or though it contains an im- st... Therefore fome who are poor 
pofible date; but then he that pleads are kings. 
fuch a deed, muft fet forth the time when DATIVE, among grammarians, the 2 
ca 


DATISI, in logic, a mode of fyllogifms 
in thesthird figure, wherein the major is 
an univerfal affirmative, and the minor 
and conclufion particular affirmative pro- 
pofitions, For example, 
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eafe in the declenfion of nouns, expref- 
fing the relation of a thing to whofe 
profit or lofs fome other thing is re- 
ferred. It is called dative,-hecau/e ufually 
governed by a verb, implying fomething 
to be given to fome perfon. In englith, 


the dative is expreffed by the figns to or . 


Sar. 
DATURA, THORN-APPLE, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 
clafs of plants: the flower confifts of an 
infundibuliform petal; the fruit is a 
fubovated, bilocular, quadrivalvular, and 
commonly prickly capfule, fixed to the 
bafe of the cup; the feeds are numerous 
andreniform. See plate LXVII. fig. 2. 
The thorn-apple is narcotic, and dange- 
rous to be taken internally ; but a cata- 
plafm of its leaves and feed is commend- 
ed for burns, 
DAUCUS, the CARROT, in botany, a 
genus of plants belonging to the pen- 
tandria digynia clafs. ‘The general flower 
is unequal: the proper one confilts of 
five inflexo-cordated petals, the exterior 
ones being the largeft, There is no pe- 
ricarpium: the fruit is of an oval figure 
every way covered with rigid hairs, and 
is divifible into two parts; the feeds are 
‘two, of a fuboval figure, convex and 
hairy on one fide, and plain on the 
other. See plate LXVII. fig, 3. 
There are two kinds of daucus-feeds 
kept in the fhops, diftinguifhed by the 
names of daucus creticus, and daucus 
vulgaris. The feeds of the daucus 
creticus come principally from Germany 
and the Levant: thefe feeds are to be 
chofen frefh, found, and large, not dufty, 
and of an acrid tafte. Theyare very apt to 
breed infeéts, and muft, on that account, 
be carefully looked into, as they have no 
virtue when that is the cafe. The feeds 
of the cretic and common daucus have 
the fame general virtues ; they are pow- 
erful diuretics, and much celebrated as 
carminatives and uterines; they attenuate 
thick and vifcid humours, and promote 
the menfes. Many people efteem the 
feed of the common daucus a remedy for 
the ftone: the cretic kind is one of the 
four leffer hot feeds of the fhops, 

DAVENTRY, a market-town of North- 

amptonfhire, fituated about ten miles 

north of Northampton: weft long. 1? 
15’, and north lat. 52° 12’, 

DAUGHTER, filia, a female child. See 
the article CHILD. : 

As they required greater expences to 

éducate and fettle them in the world, 
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DAVID’S, or St. Davrp’s, a city, 


DA 


than fons, they were for that reafon 
more frequently expofed by the antients. 
Thofe who had no legitimate fons, were 
obliged, by the athenian laws, to leave 
their eftates to their daughters, who were 
confined to marry their neareft relation,’ 


 otherwife to forfeit their inheritance, as 


we find to have been practifed among 
the Jews, many of whofe laws feem te 
have been tranferibed by Solon. And jf ” 
an heirefs happened to be married before 
her father’s death, this did not hinder 
the neareft rciation to claim the in- 
heritance, and even to take the woman 
from her hufband. 


See the article BaTH-KOL. 


DavucuTeEr of a voice, amongithe Jews. 
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DAVIDISTS, in church-hiltory, a fe& of 


chriftian heretics in the XVIth century ; 
fo called from David George, their lead- 
er, who began by giving out that he was 
the Mefliah, and was fent into the world 
in order to people the kingdom of heaven, 
which was quite empty of inhabitants, ° 
for want of virtuous and good men: he. 


rejeGted marriage, and denied the re- © 


furrection. ~ 


bifhop’s fee, of Pembrokefhire, fituated — 
near the irifh channel, about twenty ~ 
miles north weft of Pembroke: welt 
Jong. 5° 20’, and north lat. 52°. © 
and fort fituated on the coaft of Coro- i 
mandel, in the hither India, about eighty 
miles fouth of Fort Saint George: eaft 
long. 79° 40’, and north lat. ng 


DAVIS’s STRAITS run north weft from 


Cape Farewell, in 60° north lat, to 
Baffin’s Bay, in 80° north Jat. feparating 
Greenland from North America, 


Davis’s QUADRANT,. the fame with back- 


ftaff, See QUaDRANT and BacksTatF. 


DAVIT, in a fhip, that fhort piece of 


timber with a notch at one end, wherein, 
by a ftrap, hangs the fith block. See 
plate LXVII. fig. q. ." 
The ule of this block 46" up the 
fluke of the anchor,’and to falten it at 
the fhip’s bow, or loof. ‘The davit is 
fhiftable from one fide of the fhip to the 
other, as there is occafion. . s 

There is aifo a {mall davit in the fhip’s 
boat, that is fet over her head with a 
fhiver, in which is brought the buoy rope, 
wherewith to weigh the anchor; it is 
made faft to the carlings in the boat's 
bow. , ; : 


DAUPHIN, a title given to the eldeft fon 


of France, and heir prefumptive of the 
50: ake crowny 
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DAUPHIN-FORT, 
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crown, on account of the province of 
Dauphiny, which, in 1343, was given 
to Philip of Valois, on this condition, 
by Humbert, dauphin of the Viennois, 
The feigneurs, or lords of Auvergne, 
have likewife borne the appellation of 
dauphin, but the-dauphins of Auvergne 

held it not till a good while after thofe of 

~ the Viennois, and even received it from 
them. ~ 

Davruin, in thé hiftery of fhell-fifh, a 
fpecies of cochlea, or fnail, with a round 
mouth. See the article COCHLEA, 

a fort built by the 
French, on the eaftern coatt of the ifland 
of Madagafcar: eaft long. 48°, and 
fouth Jat. 24°. 

DAUPHINE, or DauPuiny, a province 
of France, bounded by Burgundy on the 
north, by Piedmont on the ealt, by Pro- 

' vénce on the fouth, and by the river 
Rhone, which feparates it from Langue- 
doc and the Lyonois, on the weft. 

DAY, acéording to the mof natural 
and obvious fenfe of the word, figni- 

ies that fpace of time during which it 

‘continues to be light ; in contradiftinétion 

to. night, being that partition of time 

wherein it is dark ; but the fpace of time 
in. which it is light, being fomewhat 

- vague and indeterminate, the time be- 

tween the rifing, and fetting of the 

fun is ufually locked on as the day: 
and the time which lapfes from its fet- 
ting to its rifling again, the night. 

The word day is often taken in a larger 
fenfe, fo as to include the night alfo; 
or to denote the time of a whole appa- 
yent revolution of the fun round the 
earth, in which fenfe it is called by fome 
a natural day, and by others an arti- 
ficidl one: but to avoid confufion, it is 
ufual to call it in the former fenfe 
fimply the day, and in the latter a 
nychthemeron, by which term that ac- 
ceptatiom of it is aptly denoted, as it 
implies both day and.night. 

The nychthemeron is divided into 
twenty-four parts, called hours, which 
are of two forts, equal and unequal, or 
temporary. See the article Hour. 

_ Different nations begin their day at a 
different hour: thus the Egyptians be- 
gan their day at midnight, from whom 
Hippocrates introduced that way of 
reckoning into aftronomy,.and Coper- 
nicus and others have follo him: but 
the greateft part of aftronomers reckon 
the day begun at noon, and fo count 
twenty-four hours, till the noon of the 
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next day; and not twice twelve, ac- 
cording to the vulgar computation. The 
method of begitning the day at mid- — 
night prevails alfo in Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and moft parts of Europe. 
The Babylonians began their day at fun- 
rifing, reckoning the hour immediately 
before its rifing again the twenty-fourth 
hour of the day, from whence the hours 
reckoned in this way are called the Ba- 
bylonic. Ib ieveral parts of Germany, 
they begin their day ai fun-fetting, and 
reckon on till it fets next day, calling that 
the twenty-fourth hour: thefe are gene- 
rally termed [talian hours. The Jews alfo 
began their nychthemeron at fun-fetting ; 
but then they divided it into twice twelve 
hours, as we do, reckoning twelve for 
the day, be it long or fhort, and tweive 
for the night ; fo that their hours con- 
tinvally varying with the day and night, 
the hours of the day were longer than 
that of the night, for one half year, and 
the contrary the other; from whence 
their hours are called temporary: thofe 
at the time of the equinoxes became 
equal, becaufe then thofe of the day and 
night are fo. The Romans alfo reckoned 
their hours after this manner, as do the 
Turks at this day. This kind of hours 
are called planetary, becaufe the feven pla- 
nets were antiently looked upon as pre- 
fiding over the affairs of the world, and 
to take it by turns each of thefe hours, 
according to the following order: faturn 
firft, then jupiter, mars, the fun, venus, 
mercury, and laft of all the moon: hence 
they denominated each day of the week 
from that planet whofe turn it was to pre- 
fide the firft hour of the nychthemeron. 
Thus affigning the firft hour of Saturday 
to faturn, the fecond will fall to jupiter, 
the third to mars, and fo the twenty- 
fecond of the fame nychthemeron will fall 
to faturn again, and therefore thetwenty- 
third to jupiter, and the laft to mars: . 
fo that on the firft hour of the next day, 
it will fall to the fun to prefide; and 
by the like manner of reckoning, the 
firft hour of the next will fall to the 
moon ; of the next, to mars; of the next, 
to mercury; of the next, to venus: 
hence the days of the week came to be 
diftinguifhed by the latin names of dies. 
faturni, folis, lune, martis, mercurii, 
jovis, and véneris; and among us, by 
the names of Saturday, Sunday, Mon- 
day, &c. 


Day, ina legal fenfe, relates to the day of 


appearance of parties, or the continuance 
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of fuits, where a day is given, &c. See 
the article EssOIN. 

In real aftions there are common days 
and {pecial days given by the judges, in 
an affife, @c. 

Days in bank, are days fet down by fta- 
tute or order of the court, when. writs 
fhall be returned, or when the party fhall 
appear on the writ ferved. They fay 
alfo, if a perfon be difmiffed without day, 
he is finally difcharged. 

Days of grace, are thofe granted by the 
court at the prayer of the defendant, or 
plaintiff, in whofe delay it is. 

Days of grace, in commerce, area cufto- 
mary number of days allowed for the 
payment of a bill of exchange, Gc. after 
the fame becomes due. 

Three days of grace are allowed in Eng- 


land; ten in France and Dantzic ; eight 


at Naples; fix at Venice, Amfterdam, 
Rotterdam, and Antwerp; four at Frank- 
fort; five at Leiplic; twelve at Ham- 
burg ; fix in Portugal ; fourteen in Spain ; 
thirty in Genoa, &c. 

Day-LIGHT, in our law; fome time after 
fun-fetting, and before fun-rifing, being 
accounted part of the day, when the 
hundred is liable Tor any robberies com- 
mitted within that time. 

Day’s-MAN, in the north of England, an 
arbitrator or perfon chofen to determine 
an affair in difpute. 

Days of prefixion in the exchequer, fee the 
article REMEMBRANCERS. ~ 

Dog-Days, dies caniculares. See the article 
CaNIcuLar Days. 

Lady.DaY, See the article Lapy. 

Quarter-Day. See the article QUARTER. 

Stationary Days. See STATIONARY. 

Intercalary Day. See INTERCALARY. 

DaY-COAL, among miners, an appella- 

- tion given to the upper ftratum of the 
coal, or that which lies next the furface 
of the eartH. 

DAZE, among miners, denotes the fame 
with the telaugia of naturalifis. See the 
article TELAUGIA. 

DEACON, diexoveg, one of the three facred 
orders of the chriftian church. ‘The 
word is fometimes ufed in the New Tefta- 
ment for any one that minifters in the 
fervice of God, in which fenfe bithops 
and prefbyters are ftiled deacons ; but in 
its reftrained fenfe, it is taken for the 
third order of the clergy, as appears from 
the concurrent teftimony of antient wri- 
ters, who conftantly ftile them minifters 
‘of thé myfteries of Chrift, minifters of 
epifcopacy and the church, and the like, 
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-and at the communion fervice ; but their 
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The firft inftitution of this order is re- 
corded in Aéts, ch. 6. 

Ass to the office of deacons, the moft com- 
mon and ordinary was to be attendant on 
the bifhops and prefbyters in the fervice of 
the altar, to take care of the holy table and 
all the ornaments and utenfils belong- 
ing to it, and, in the next place, to re- 
ceive the offerings of the people, and to 
prefent them to the prieft; at the fame 
time reciting the names of thofe that of- 
fered. In {ome churches, tho’ not in all, Bi 
the deacons read the golfpel both before “ 


moft peculiar office was to aflift the bifhop 
and prefbyters in the adminiftration of 
the eucharift, at which their bufinefs was 
to diftribute the elements to the. people 
who were prefent, and carry them to thofe 
who were abfent. That they were never 
allowed to confecrate them at the altar, 
appears from the teltimonies of Hilary, 
Jerom, and the author of the conftitu= 
tions. They were permitted,” however, 
to adminifter folely the facrament of bap- 
tifm in fome cafes. Another part of the 
office of deacons, was to be a fort of mo- 
nitors and directors to the people in the 
exercife of their public devotions in the 
church ; for which purpofe they made 
ufe-of certain known forms of words, to 
give notice when each part of the fervice 
began. Whence they are fometimes called 
icpoxngvasc, the holy cryers of the church. 
Deacons had, by licence and authority 
from the bifhop, a power to preach, to 3 
reconcile penitents and grant them ab- 
folution, and to reprefent their bifhops in 
general councils. Their office out of the 
church was to take care of the necefli- . 
tous, fuch as orphans, widows, prifon- = 
ers, and all the poor and fick who had 
any title to be maintained out of the 
public revenues of the church; to en- 
quire* into the morals and converfation 
of the people, and to make their report 
thereof to the biffiop. Whence, on ac- 
count of the variety of bufinefs, it was 
ufual to have feveral deacons in the fame 
church. ; ty 
In the romifh chutch, it is the deacons 
office to incenfe the officiating prieft ¢ 
prelate ; to lay the corporal on the altar 
to receive the paten or cup from the fub 
deacon, and prefent them to the perfon 
officiating jo incenfe the choir ; to receive 
the pax from the officiating prelate, and 
carry it to the fub-deacon; and at»the 
pontifical mafs, when the bifhop gives the 
bleffing, to put the mitre on his head, | 
and 
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and to take off the archbifhop's pall, and 
Jay itonthealtar. In England, the form 
of ordaining deacons, declares that it is 
their office to affitt the prieft in the diftri- 
bation of the holy communion ; in which, 
agreeably to the practice of the antient 

church, they are confined to the admini- 


tring the wine to the communicants, A. 


deacon, with us, is not capable of any 
ecclefiaftical promotion, yet he may be 
achaplain to a family, curate to a bene- 
ficed clergyman, or le&turer to a parifh 
church. He may be ordained at twenty- 
three years of age, anno currente; but it 
is exprefsly provided, that the bifhop fhall 
not ordain the fame perfon a prieit and 
deacon in the fame day. Deacons, ac- 
cording to St.Paul, fhould be chaite, fin- 
cere, and blamelefs ; neither great drink- 
ers, nor given to filthy lucre ; they fhould 
hold the myftery of the faith in a pure 
hd and fhould be well approved 
vefore they are admitted to the miniftry, 
‘DEACONESS, a female deacon, an order of 
women, who had their diftinét offices and 
fervices in the primitive church, This 
_ office appears as antient as the apoftoli- 
calage; for St.Paul calls Phoebe a fer- 
vant of the church of @enchrea. The 
— original word is Sdaovg, anfwerable to 


the latin word miniira., Tertullian calls 


them vidve, widows, becaufe they were 
commonly chofen out of the widows of 
the church ; and for the fame reafon Epi- 
phanius, and the council of Laodicea, 
calls them mpec€vrid2¢, elderly women, 
becaufe none but fuch were ordinarily 
“taken into this office. For, indeed, by 
fome antient laws, thefe four qualifica- 
tions were required in every one that 
was to be admitted into this order. x. 
That fhe fhould be a widow. 2. That 
fhe fhould be a widow that had borne 
children. - 3.,A widow that was but 
once mafried. 4. One of a confiderable 
age, forty, fifty, orfixty years old. Tho’ 
all thefe rules admitted of exceptions. 
Concerning their ordination, whether it 
was always performed by impofition of 
hands, the learned are much divided in 


their fentiments. . Baronius and Valefius 
-. think they were not, and make no other 


account of them than as mere lay-per- 
fons. But the author of the conftitutions, 
fpeaking of their ordination, requires the 
bifhop to ufe impofition of hands, with a 
form of prayer whichis there recited. 
We are not, however, to imagine, that 
“this ordination gave them any power to 
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‘They were only to perform fome infest 


rior fervices of the church, and thofe 
chiefly relating to the women for whofe 
fakes they were ordained. One part of 
their office was to affift the minifter at 
the baptizing of women, to undrefs them 
for immerfion, and to drefs them again, 
that the whole ceremony might be per- 
formed with all the decency becoming fo | 
facred an aétion. Another part of their | 
office was to be private catechifts to the | 
women catechumens who were preparing | 
for baptifm. They were likewile to vifit 
and attend women that were fick and in 
diftre(s ; to minifter to the martyrs and 
confeffors in prifon; to attend the wo- | 
mens gate in the chuych ; and, laftly, to | 
affign all women their places in. the | 
church, regulate their behaviour, and pre- 
fide over the reft of the widows, whence 
in fome canons they are ftiled opoxaOnptvaty | 
governefies, This order, which fince | 
the tenth or eleventh century has been 
wholly laid afide, was not abolithed every _ 
where at once, but continued in the greek © 
church longer than in the jatin, and in” 
fome of the latin churches longer than in 
others. 


DEACONRY, the order or miniftry of the 


deacon or deaconefs. See DEAcon, &e. 


DEACONRY, diaconia, is alfothe name of the - 


chapels and oratories in Rome, under the 
direétion of the ieveral cardinal deacons 
in their refpective quarters. Antiently, 
they were feyen in number, as the dea- 
conry of St. Maria in the broad way, the. 
deaconry of St. Euftachio near the Pan- 
theon, &c. anfwering to the feven re- 
gions of the city. They had hofpitals | 
annexed to them for. the diftribution of 
alms, and an adminiftrator for temporal 
concerns, called the father of the dea- 
conry, who was fometimes a prieft and 

fometimes a layman. At prefent, there 
are fourteen of thefe deaconries, or hofpi- 
tals, under the dire&tion of as many car 
dinals. pe 


DEAD-Man’s HEAD, in geography, a capi : 


or promontory near Trigony in Corn- 
wall, between St. Mawes and Fowey.° 


DEAD-MENS-EYES, in the fea-language, a 


kind of blocks with many holes in them, 
but no fheevers, whereby the fhrouds are 
fattened to the chains: the crow-feet 
reeve alfo through thefe holes; and, in 
fome fhips, the main-ftays are fet taught 
in them ; but then they have only one 
hole, thro” which the lanyards are pafled 


fevera) times. See plate LXVII. fig. ¢. 
execute any part of the facerdotal office. DEAD.NETTLE, a genus of plants called 


by 


% 


DEA 


by botanifts lamium, See LAmMium. 

DEAD-PLEDGE, the fame with mortgage, 
See the article MORTGAGE. 

DEAD-RECKONING, in navigation, the 
calculation made of a fhip’s place by 
means of the coinpafs and Jog; the firft 
ferving to point out the courfe fhe fails 
on, and the other the diftancerun. From 
thefe two things given, the fkilfp] ma- 
riner, making proper allowances for the 
variation of the compals, leeway, cur- 
rents, &c, is enabled, without any ob- 
fervations of the fun or ftars, to afcertain 
the thip’s place tolerably well. See the 
articles COURSE, SAILING, COMPASS, 
CurRRENT, LEE-way, &c. 

DEaAD-RISING, among failors, that part of 
a fhip which lies aft, between the keel 
and the floor-timbers, next adjoining to 
the ftern-poft, under the bread-room in 
a fhip of war, 

DeEaD-ROPES, on board a fhip, fuch ropes 
as do not run in any block. 

DeEap-sEA, in geography, a lake of Judea, 

into which the river Jordan difcharges it- 
felf ; being about feventy miles long, and 
twenty broad, 
The water of this lake is both falt, and 
naufeoufly bitter ; and the bitumen it af- 
fords exaétly refembles pitch, from which 
itcan only be diftinguifhed by its ful- 
phureous {mell and taite. 

DeEaD-ToPs, a difeafe incident to young 
trees, and cured by cutting off the dead 
parts clofe to the next good twig or fhoot, 
and claying them over as in grafting. 
See the article GRAFTING. 

DEAD-WATER, at fea, the eddy-water juft 
aftern of a fhip, fo called, becaufe it does 
not pafs away fo {wift, as the water run- 
ning by her fides does. They fay, that 
a fhip makes much dead water, when fhe 
has a great eddy following her ftern. 

DEADLY reup, in law, a profeffion of an 

_ irreconcilable hatred, till a perfon is re~ 

_ venged even by the death of his adverfary, 
‘This enmity was allowed in the old faxon 

_ laws: for where any perfon was killed, 
if a pecuniary fatisfaction was not made 
to the kindred of the flain, it was lawful 
for them to revenge themfelves, by arms, 
on the murderer, 

DEADLY-CARROT, a plant called by bo- 
tanifts thapfia, See THAPsIA. 

DEADLY-NIGHTSHADE, a name given to 

_ the belladonna of botanifts. See the ar- 
ticle BELLADONNA. 

DEADS, among miners, denotes the earth 
or other foffile fubftances which inclofe 
the ore on every fide. Hence, breaking 
up the deads, is the removing thefe fub- 
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ftances for the conveniency of carrying 
on their work. 

DEAFFORESTED, a term found in lawe 
books, fignifying that a place is'dilcharg- 
ed from being a foreft, or freed from the 
foreft-laws. 

DEAFNESS, the ftate of a perfon whe ei- 
ther wants the fenfe of hearing, or has it 
greatly impaired, 

The caufes of deafnefs are a cutting of 
the external ear, or an obftruétion of the 
auditory paffage, from wax, or other 
things ; from a rupture of the membrane 
of the tympanum ; or when it is cor- 
roded, or ulcerated, or the auditory 
nerve is obftructed or compreffed. Exter- 
nal caufes, are falls from high places ; ex- 
ceflive noife, fuch as the explofion of can- 
non; likewife acute difeafes near their 
ftate, which are like to terminate by a 
critical hemorrhage. 

As to the prognoftics, thofe who are bora 
deaf are rarely cured, A real deafnels is 
hard to remedy. A deafnefs in acute 
difeafes, with crude urine, foretells a 
delirium : but when thefigns of coftion are 
good, it portends a critical hemorrhage, 
With regard to the cure, if the obftruc- 
tion be in the external cavity of the ear, 
it is difcernible by the fight. If there is 
occafion to fyringe the ear, a decoction of 
fage and rofemary flowers will be proper, 


with equal parts of water and white- am 


wine: but great caution fhould be ufed, 
Some pump the head with warm bath 
waters : fome fay, the eggs of ants bruif- 
ed, and put into the ear, with the juice of 
an onion, cures the moft inveterate deaf- 
nefs, Others affirm, that a falivation will’ 
fometimes perform a cure. A critical 
deafnefs will ceafe of itfelf. Etmullec 
recommends amber and mufk ; and hard - 
nefs of hearing has been often cured by 
putting a grain or two of mutk into the, 
ear with cotton. % 
Hoffman fays, deafnefs fometimes arifes 
from a flacknefs of the auditory nerves, 
which often happens from too great a 
humidity, which, if neglected, will ter- 
minate in a perpetual and incurable deaf- 
nefs, and may be difperfed, if taken in 
time, by proper cephalics and fu 
Some, for this purpofe, recom 
parts of fpirit of lavender and hungary- 
water, which fhould be dropt warm into 


the ear. Lindanus advifes the gall of an — 


eel, mixt with fpirit of wine; and others, 
the fumes of fulphur conveyed into the 
ear with a pipe or funnel: but regard 
muft always be had to the caule, if dif- 
coverable, 

Heifter 


ifics. 
equal — 


¢ 


Heifter informs us, that medicinal waters 
_ drank in the fummer time pretty largely, 


- are the beft means as prefervatives, and. 
for curing diforders of the ears ; and that 


they often’ perform more than any other 
remedies whatever. : 

Thofe born deaf are alfo dumb, as not 
being able to learn any language, at leaft 
in the common way: however, as the 
eyes, in fome meafure, ferve them for 
ears, they may fometimes underttand 


what is faid, by obferving the motion of: 


the lips, tongue, &c. of the {peaker. 


he DEAL, a thin kind of fir-planks, of great 


_wfe in carpentry: they are formed by 
fawing the trunk of a tree into a great 
_ many longitudinal divifions, of more or 
lefs thicknefs, according to the purpoles 
they are intended to ferve. 
Deals are rendered much harder, by 


* throwing them into falt-water as foon as 


they are fawed, keeping them there three 
or four days, and afterwards drying 
them in the air or fun; but neither this 
nor any other method yet known, will 

preferve them from fhrinking, 
Deals called Burgendorp deals, the hun- 
dred containing 6x {core, pay on impor- 
tation 31. 8s. 8,4°d. and*draw back 
31.38. the rate 12], Meabro deals, fix 
feore, pay 11. 2s. 10,%8d,. and draw 
back 1J. 1s, the rate 4.1. Norway deals, 
fix fcore, pay x1. 8s. 74d. and draw 
back 11, 6s. 3d. the rate 51. Spruce 
. or. fix fcore, pay 41]. 5s. 104d. and 
w back 31. 18s.9d. the rate 151. 


~ Deals from Ruffia, and all ether coun- , 


tries not particularly rated, exceeding 
twenty feet in length, pay 4l. 5s. 10,5°d, 
and draw back 31. 18 s. 9d. the rate 151. 
Deals from Sweden, or any other coun- 
try, of twenty feet in length or under, not 
otherwife rated, the 120, pay 11.8 s.7 3d, 
and draw back 11. 6s, 3d, the rate 51, 


»DEAL, in geography, a port town of the 


* county of Kent, between which and the 
Goedwin-fands, the fhipping ufually 
rides in the Downs, in going out or com- 

- ing home: it is about fixty-feven miles 
ealtward of London: eaft long. 1° 30’, 
and north lat. 51° 16’. 


DEAN, an ecclefiattical dignitary in cathe- 


dval and collegiate churches, and head of 
_ the chapter. 
., As there are two foundations of cathe- 
éral churches in England, the old and 
the new, fo there are twO'ways of cre- 


ating deans. Thofe of the old founda- 
a founded before the fupprefion of 
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monafteries, as the deans of St. Paul’, 
York, @c. are raifed to that dignity 
much after the manner of bifhops, the 
king firft fending his congé d’elire, the 
chapter electing, and the king granting 
his royal affent, the bifhop confirms him, 
and gives his mandate to inftall him. 
Thofe of the new foundation, whofe 
deanries were raifed upon the ruins of 
priories and convents, fuch as the deans 
of Canterbury, Durham, Ely, Norwich, 
Winchefter, &c. are donative, and in- | 
ftalled by virtue of the king's letters pa- 
tent, without either ele&tion or confir- 
mation. Canonifts diftinguifh between 
deans of cathedral and thofe of collegiate 
churches. The firft, with their chap- 
ter, are regularly fubjeé to the jurifdic- 
tion of the bifhop. As to the latter, 
they have ufually the contentious jurif- 
digtion in themfelves, though fometimes 
this belongs to them in common with the 
chapter. ‘There are cathedral churches 
which never had a dean, and in which 
the bifhop is head of the chapter, and in 
his abfence, the archdeacon: fuch are the 
cathedrals of St. David and Landaff. 
There are alfo deans without a chapter, 
as the dean of Battle in Suffex, dean of 
the arches, &c, and, deans without a ju- 
rifdi€tion, as the dean of the chapel royal. 
In this fenfe the word is applied to the 
chief of certain peculiar churches or 
chapels. 


Rural Dean, called alfo archprefbyter, ori- 


ginally exercifed jurifdiétion over ten 
churches in the country, and afterwards 
became only the bifhop’s fubftitute, to 
grant letters of adminiftration, probate 
of wills, &c. to convocate the clergy, 
and fignify to them fometimes by letters, 
the bifhop’s will, and to give induétion 
for the archdeacon. ‘Their office is now 
loft in that of the archdeacons and chan 
cellors. 


Dean of a monaftery, was a fuperior eftas — 


blifhed under the abbot, to eafe him in — 
taking care of ten monks, whence he 
was Called decanus, 


DEAN and CHAPTER, are the bifhop’s coun 


cil to affift him in the affairs of religion, 
and to affent to every grant which the 
bifhop fhall make to bind his fucceffors. 
As a deanry is a fpiritual dignity, a man 
cannot be a dean and prebendary of the 
fame church, 


DEAN, in geography, the name of a foreft 


in Gloucefterthire, lying northward of the 


river Severn, 
DEAR- 


DES 


DEARTICULATION, the fame with 
diarthrofis. See DiaRTHROsIS. 
DEATH, mors, is generally confidered as 
the feparation of the foul from the body ; 
in which fenfe it ftands oppofed to life, 
which confifts in the union thereof. Phy- 
ficians teach, that as the life of thofe ani- 
mals we call perfect confifts in a conti- 
nued flux and reflux of the blood, ner- 
vous juice ahd air, to and from the prin- 
cipal organs, fo a man may be reckoned 
dead when he no longer breathes, and 
his heart and arteries have left off all cir- 
culation and pulfation. But Dr. Steven- 
fon, as we find in the Medical Effays, 
does not admit this doétrine, being of 
opinion, that after the motion of the 
heart, arteries, and lungs ceafes, there 
often remains a fall degree of vital prin- 
ciple deferving attention, He then pro- 
pofes a theory of his own, in confequence 
of which it feems, that death does not in- 
evitably attend an intire organic reft of 
what we call the folids of the body; nay, 
that one cannot be called dead, till the 
energy of the blood is fo far gone, that, 
though affitted by all poffible means, it 
can never be again able to fill ave ftimu- 
late into contraétion the right finus ve- 
nofus, and auricle of the heart. 
Men, fays lord Bacon, fear death as chil- 
dren fear the dark; and as that natural 
fear in children is increafed by fright- 
ful tales, fo is the other. Groans, con- 
vulfions, weeping friends and the like, 
fhew death terrible ; yet there is no paf- 
fion fo weak but conquers the fear of it, 
and therefore death is not fuch a terrible 
enemy, Revenge triumphs over death, 
love flights it, honour afpirestoit, dread 
of fhame prefers it, grief flies to it, and 
fear anticipates it. ‘The fame noble au- 
thor thinks it the office of a phyfician to 
rocure eafy deaths, as well as to reftore 
ealth. 
In law, there is a natural death anda 
civil death: natural, where nature itfelf 
expires; civil, where a perfon is not ac- 
tually dead, but adjudged fo by law. 
Thus, if any perfon, for whofe life an 
eftate is granted, remains beyond fea, or 
is otherwife abfent feven years, and no 
proof made of his being living, he fhall 
be accounted naturally dead. 


| DeaTu-watcu, in zoology, an infec 


nearly of the fize of the common loufé, 

frequent among old wood, furniture, &c. 

It is of an oblong and flattifh figure, and 

of a pale brownifh-white colour ; and the 

noife, rafembiing the beating of a watch, 
VoL. II. 
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is the love-note of thefe animals, when 
the male or female woo each other. 


DE BENE ESSE’, a latin phrate ufed in 


our law ina doubtful meaning, as to take 
or doa thing de bene effé, is to allow it at 
prefent to be well done; but when ie 
comes to be more fully examined, then 
to ftand or fall according to the merit of 
the thing, In the chancery, upon a mo- 


tion for one of the defendants of a fuit 7 


to be examined, the court frequently or- 
ders it to be done de bene eff%, viz. that his 
depolition fhall be taken, and allowed or 
fuppreffed at the hearing of the caufe up- 
on the full debate of the matter.as the 
court fhall think fit. Alfo where a com- 
plainant’s witneffes are fick or aged, or 
going beyond fea, fo that he is in danger 
of lofing their evidence, the court of 
chancery will order them to be examined 
de bene eff, in which cafethey are valid, 
if the plaintiff has not an opportunity of 
examining them afterwards, 


DEBENHAM, a market town of Suffolk, 


about twenty miles eat of Bury: eaft 
longitude s® 20’, and north latitude 
52° 20/, 


DEBENTURE, aterm of trade ufed at 


the cuftom-houfe for a kind of certificate 
figned by the officers of the cuftoms, 
which entitles. merchant exporting. goods 
to the receipt of a bounty or drawback. 
All merchandifes that are defigned to be 
taken on board for that voyage being en-. 
tered and thipped, and the thip being re- 
gularly cleared out, and failed out of 
port on her intended voyage, debentures 
may be made out from the exporter’s en- 
tries, in order to obtain the drawbacks, 
allowances, bounties or premiums; which 
debentures for foreign goods, are to be 
paid within one month after demand. 
And in making out thefe debentures, it 


mult be obferved, that every piece of — 


Re 


ia ” 
vellum, parchment, or paper, containing. 


any debenture for drawing back cuftoms 
or duties, muft, before writing, be ftamp- 
ed, and pay-a daty of eight-pence, 
The form of debentures vary, according 
to the merchandife exported. In the exe- 
cution of debentures for tobacco, it muft 
be-particularly oblerved, 1. That deben- 
tures for the fame quantity, may be made 
in one or more parchments. 2, That 
the exporter’s oath mutt be printed, {pe- 
cifying whether he acts for himfelf or by 
commiffion. If exported to any other 
foreign ports than thofe of Ireland, the 
word Ireland muft be added to the oath 
after Great Britain, 4. Thatas no tobacco 
sR may 
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may be confumed on board fhips of war 
in Europe, but what has paid full du- 
ties, and been manvufaftured in Great 
Britain, no drawback is to be! allowed 
for tobacco exported in any man of war. 
s. That the eight pounds per hogfhead 
of 350 pounds, or more, allowed for 
draught at importation, muft not be de- 
duéted on exportation. 6. That deben- 
tures for tobacco exported to Ireland, 
mult not be paid till a certificate be pro- 
duced, teftifying the landing thereof. 7. 
That no perfons may {wear to the ex- 
portation, but fuch as are permitted to 
{wear to debentures for other goods, In 


‘ debentures for all other foreign goods, 


no perfon may be admitted to fwear to 
the exportation, but the true exporter, 
either as a proprietor, or, who being em- 
ployed by commiffion, is concerned in the 
direétion of the voyage. Ail kinds of de- 
bentures before delivered or paid to the 
exporters, are entered into a feparate book 
kept for that purpole by the collector and 
comptroller of the cuftoms. See the ar- 
ticle BOUNTY. 


DesBenTureE, in fome of the a&s of par- 


liament, denotes a kind of bond or bill 
firft given in 1649, whereby the govern~ 
ment is charged to pay the foldier cre- 
ditor, or his affigns, the money ‘due on 
auditing the account cf his arrears. 


DEBENTURE is likewile uled in the exche- 


quer, and given to the king’s fervants for 


the payment of their wages. 


“BET, among merchants, fignifies the 
fums due to them for goods fold on cre- 
dit, for which they have charged their 
journal or ledger, It is more particu- 
Jarly underftood of the remainder of 
debts, part of which has been paid on 
account, 


Dexet, among book-keepers, is ufed to 


exprefs the left hand page of the ledger, 
to which are carried all articles fupplied 
or paid, on the fubject of an account. 


Deper and Souer, in law, are formal 


words ufed in divers writs, fometimes 
both together, and fometimes only debet. 
As. if a perfon by writ {ues to recover 
any vight whereof his anceftor was dif- 
feized, then he ufes the word debet alone: 
but where be fues for any thing that is 
now firft of all denied him, in that cafe he 
tives debet and foler. 


Dever & DETINET, Fe owes and detains, 


in law, are terms ufed in bringing of 
actions. Debt againit an heir, mult be 


* in the debet and detinet; but againit 


executors, for money due in the time 


ti 
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DEBILITY, among phyficians, a relaxa- 


DEB 


of the teftator, the a€tion ought to be in — 
the detinet, : 


tion of the folids, occafioning oftentimes 
weakneffes and faintings. 

EBRECHEN, a town of upper Hungary, 
about feventy-feven miles eat of Buda: 
eaft longitude, 21° 10’, and north lati- 
tude 47° 45’. 


DEBRUIZED, in heraldry, a term pe- 


culiar to the Englifh, by which is inti- 
inated the grievous reltraint of any ani- 
inal, debarred of its natural freedom, by 
any of the ordinaries being laid over it. 


DEBT, debitum, in Jaw, any thing due to 


another, whether it be money, goods, or 
fervices; or, the action brought for re- 
covering the fame. 

Where money is due upon any fpeciality, 
an action of debt, and no other, lies, On 
a bond, debt may be brought againft the 
obligor or his heir, who has lands by de- — 
fcent, if the executors have not fufficient 
to pay it; and an heir mediate may be 
fued for debt, as if he were an immediate 
heir. If a perfon acknowledges, by deed, 
that he has fo much of another's money 
in his hands, here the aétion of debt will — 
lie fot it ; and where one owes a fum cf 
money to another, who hath his note un- 
der hand, without a feal, action of debt 
on a mutuatous lies. Debt lies alfo ona 
recognizance ; fo upon a ftatute merchant, 
which is in nature of a bond, or obliga- 
tion: but itis faid to be otherwife, in cafe — 
of a ftatute ftaple. 

Whether an aftion of debt be brought on 
a bill, bond, leafe, &c, the feveral writ- 
ings are to be well confidered, by which 
the plaintiff warrants his a€tion, and the 
fum due mutt be rightly fet forth : thus, 
if it be for rent, the time of commence- 
ment and ending muft be fpecified ; and 
the judgment, where the demand is in 
the debet and detinet, is to recover the 
debt, damages, and colts of fuit. But 
in a debt on a fingle bill, a defendant 
may plead payment, before the action — 
brought in bar; and, on bond, he may — 
bring in the principal, intereft, and cofts 


_ pending the action, and thereupon be dif- _ 


charged, 


Det to the king, comprehends in it all 


rents, iffues, amerciaments, and other 
things due'to the king, whofe debts are 
preferred before thofe of a fubje& 5 and 
until his debr is fatisfied, he may protect 
the debtor from the arrefts of others. 
Pledges fhall not be diftrained for thefe 
debts, where the principal is fufficient. 
DEBTOR, 


DES 


EBTOR, a perfon who owes any thing 
to another, in contradiftinGtion to cre- 
ditor, which is he to whom the debt is 
owing. 
Where debt is a fimple contract, it fol- 
lows the perfon of the debtor, and, it is 
faid, not of the creditor, as to actions 
brought, &e. 
There have been divers ftatutes difcharg- 
ing debtors out of prifon, when they 
had no effests to pay their creditors. See 
the article PRISONER, 
DEBTOR, in merchants accounts. 
article BOOK-K EEPING. 
| DECACHORDON, in antiquity, a mufi- 
cal infirument with ten ftrings, called by 
the Hebrews halur, being almoft the fame 
as our harp, of a triangular figure, with 
an hollow belly, and founding from the 
lower part. 
DECAGON, in geometry, a plane figure 
with ten fides and ten angles: it is called 
a regular decagon, when all the fides 
and angles are equal, 


If we fuppofe the radius of a circle to be 


r, then will ,/ Zp? —}r,tW SE + 75 
2 
be the fide of a decagon infcribed in that 
circle. Again, fuppofing the fide of a 
decagon to be 1, the area thereof will be 
8.69; whence as 1 to 8.69, fo is the 
fquare of the fide of any given decagon 
to the area of that decagon, 
DECALOGUE, dexzrcyG-, the ten pre 
cepts or commandments delivered by God 
to Moles, after engraving them on two 
tables of ftone. 
There are feveral refined {peculations con- 
cerning the promulgation of thofe divine 
laws, as whether they were delivered by 
an angel, deputed by God for that pur- 
pofe, or by the deity himfelf ; and, if by 
the latter, whether it was the firft or fe- 
cond perfon of the godhead that took up- 
on him to be the legiflator of the Jews: 
but thefe are debates of fuch a nature, 
that nothing can be concluded about 
them. ‘The Jews, by way of excellence, 
call thefe commandments the tex words, 
from whence they had afterwards the 
name of decalogue: but it is to be ob- 
ferved, that they joined the firft and fe- 
cond into one, and divided the Jaft into 
two: they underitand that againtt fteal- 
ing, to relate to the ftealing of men, or 
kidnapping ; alleging, that the ftealing 
one anothers goods or property, is for- 
bidden in the laft commandment, 


The Talmudifts, and after them Pof- 


See the 
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tellus, pretended that the decalogue wag 
written, or engraved, in letters of lighr, 
i. 2. luminous, fhining letters; and that ” 
the engraving went quite thro” the tables. 
The emperor Julian objected to the de- 
calogue, that the precepts it contained 
(thofe only excepted which concern the 
worship of falfe gods, and the obfervation 
of the fabbath) were already fo familiar 
to all nations, and fo univerla!ly received, 
that they were unworthy, for that very 
reafon, to be delivered, by fo great a le- 
giflator, to fo peculiar a people. The 
church of Rome has ftruck the fecond 
commandment quite out, of the deca- 
logue, and to make their number com- 
plete, hath {plit the teeth into two. The 


reafon of which may be eafily conceived. - 


DECAMERIS, a term uled by fome wri- 
ters upon found, to denote a tenth part. 
Sce the article SOUND. 

DECAMERON,a work containing the ac- 
tions or converiations of ten days. Boc- 
cacio’s Decameron confilts ofone hundred 
novels, related in ten days, 

DECAMPING, in military affairs, is the 
marching of an army from the ground 
where it before lay encamped. See CAMP, 

DECAN, a province of the hither India, 
bounded by the province of Cambaya, or 
Guzurat, on the north; by Golconda 
and Berar, on the eaft; by Vifapour, on 
the fouth; and by the Indian ocean on 
the weft. Its chief inland town is Au- 
rengabad, and upon the coaft the town of 
Bombay. 

DECANDRIA, in the linnzan fyftem of 
botany, a clafs of plants, the great cha- 
racteriftic of which is, that they have 
hermaphrodite flowers, with ten ftamina 
ineach. See BoTany, STAMINA, &e. 

DECANTATION, among chemilts, @e. 


the gently pouring off a liquor from its 


feces, by inclining the lip or canthus of - 


the velfel ; whence the name, 
The detign of this operation, is in order 
to have the liquor free from the fediment, 
which, upon ftanding, it lets fall to the 
bottom of the veffel, 

DECANUS, in roman antiquity, an officer 
who prefided over ten other officers, and 
was head of the contubernium, or ferjeant 
of a file of foldiers. 

DECAPITE’, or Derraitr, in heraldry, 
See the article DEFFAIT, 

DECAPROTI, decemprimi, in roman an- 
tiquity, officers for gathering the tributes 
and taxes, 

The decaproti were alfo obliged to pay 
for the dead, or to anfwer to the empe- 
5 Ra 


wae 


ror 


DAR 
ror for the quota parts of fuch as died, 
out of their own eflates, 


DECASTYLE, in the antient architec- 


ture, a building with an ordonnance of 
ten columns in front, as the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius was. 


DECEIT, dolus, in law, a fubtile trick, or 


D 


device, to which may be added all man- 
ner of craft snd collufion, or underhand 
practice, ufed to defraud another, by any 
means whatever, 

Deceit 1s an offence both by common law 
and by flatute. All practices of defraud - 
ing, or endeavouring to defraud, another 
of bis right, are punifhable by fine and 
imprifonment, and fometimes pillory, 
Ge, anid there isa writ called deceptione, 
that lies for one who receives injury or 
damage, &e. 

A writ of deceit lies againft attornies, 
for loffes fuftained by. their default ; alfo 
againtt bakers, brewers, and other arti- 
ficers, for not felling good commodities, 
os refufing to perform a bargain’: in all 
which cafes, they are, by ftatute, liable 
to penaities in proportion to their offence. 
ECEIVED, in the manege: a horfe is 
faid to be deceived, upon a demivault of 
ene or two treads, when, working, for 
inftance, to the right, and not having 
vet finifhed above half the demivaulst, he 
33 prefled one time or motion forwards, 
with the inner leg, and then is put to a 
repriae upon the left, in the fame cadence 
sith which he began ; and thus he re- 
gains the place where the demivault had 
been begun to the right, and works to the 
left: thus a horfe may be deceived upon 
any hand. 


DECEMBER, in chronology, the laf 


month of the year, confifting of thirty- 
one days, and fo called as being the tenth 
month in the roman year, which com- 
menced with March. See the articles 
Year and Monn, 


. DECEMPEDA, &xeres, in antiquity, a 


rule or rod divided into ten feet, each of 
which was fubdivided into inches, and 
thofe into digits, ufed in meafuring of 
Jand, and, by architects, in giving the 
proper dimentions and proportions to the 
parts of their buildings. 


DECEM races, in law, a writ that iffues 


direéted to the fheriff, whereby he is 
commanded to make a fupply of jury- 
men, where a full jory does not appear 
ona trial at bar, 


DECEMVIRI, in roman antiquity, ten 


magiftrates chofen anaually at Rome, to 
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govern the commonwealth inftead of con- 
fuls, with an abfolute power to draw up 
and make laws for the people. 
One of the decemviri had all the enfigns 
and honours of the fundtion, and the reft | 
had the like in their turn, during the 
year of their decemvirate. In them was 
veiled all the legiflative authority ever en- 
joyed by the kings, or, after them, by the | 
confuls. It was the decemviri drew up — 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, thence 
called leges decemvirales, which were the 
whole of the roman law, for a confider- 
able time. 

There were alfo other decemviri, created 
on frequent emergencies, to manage and 
regulate certain affairs, as conducting — 
colonies, prefiding at feafts, taking care 
of facrifices, keeping the fibyls books, &c. 


DECENNALIA, antient roman feftivals 


celebrated by the emperors, every tenth 
year of their reign, with facrifices, games, 
and largefles for the people. The em- 
peror Auguttus firft inftituted thefe fo- 
Jemnities, in which he was imitated by 
his fucceflors: at the fame time the peo- 
ple offered up vows for the emperor, and 
for the perpetuity of the empire, which 
were therefore called wvota decennalia, 
Auguftus’s view in eftablifhing the decen- 
nalia was to preferve the empire and the 
fovereign power without offence or re- 
ftraint to the people. 


DECENNARY, in our old law-books, 


denotes the precin&t or diftriét of ten fri- 
burghs. See the next article. 


DECENNIERS, Deciners, or Doz- 


NERS, in our antient Jaw, fuch as had 
the overfight of ten friburghs, for the 
maintenance of the king’s peace, the li- 
mits of whofe jurifdi€tion was called de- 
cenna. 

Thefe feem to have had a great authority 
in the time of the Saxons, taking cogni- 
zance of caufes within their circuits, and 
redrefling wrongs, by way of judgment, 
In later times, the word came to fignify 
fuch a perfon as by oath of loyalty to his 
prince, was fettled in the combination or 
fociety of fuch a dozein. 


DECEPTIONE, in law, a writ which lies 


in cafes of deceit. See DECEIT. 


DECIDUOUS, an appellation chiefly ufed 


in refpeé& to plants: thus, the calyx or 
cup of a flower is faid to be deciduous, 
when it falls along with the flower-petals; 
and, on the contrary, it is called perma- 
nent, when it remains after they are fallen, 
Again, deciduous leaves are thofe which 

. fall 

3 
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fall in autumn, in contradiftinGtion to 
thofe of the ever-greens, which remain 
all the winter. 

ECIES TANTUM, in law, 2 writ that 
lies againft a juror, for having taken 
money of either party ma fuit, on ac- 
count of giving his verdict. 

This writ is fo called becaufe it recovers 
ten times as much as he took. Any per- 
fon, though not a party in the fuit, may 
bring this writ in the name of the king 
and himfelf, and recover the like; one 
half to the crown, and the other to the 
informer or profecutor, which action the 
king may not releafé by pardon, after it 
is commenced. 

DECIL, in aftronomy, an afpeét or pofi- 
tion of two planets, when they are diitant 
from eachother a tenth part of the zodiac. 
DECIMAL arRiTHMETIC, theart of com- 
puting by decimal fractions, 

DECIMAL FRACTION, that whofe deno- 
minator is always 1, with one or more 
cyphers: thus, an unit may be imagined 
to-be equally divided into ro parts, and 
each of thefe into ro more; fothat by a 
continual decimal fubdivifion the unit 
may be fuppofed to be divided into 10, 
100, 1000, &c. equal parts, called tenth, 
hundredth, thoufandth parts of an unit, 
In decimal fraétions, the figures of the nu- 
merator are only expreffed, the denomina- 
tor being omitted, becaufe it is known to 
be-always an unit with fo many cyphers as 
there are places in the numerator. A deci- 
mal fraétion is diftinguifhed from an inte- 
ger with a point prefixed, as «2 for 2, «34 
for 34, .567 for ,3°3, &@c. The fame 
is obferved in mixed numbers, as 678.9 
for 6782, 67.89 for 677°¢, 6.789 for 
65638, Fe. 

Cyphers at the right hand of a decimal 
fragtion altef not its value; for .5 or 
.50 or . 5000 is each i them of the fame 
value, equal to 3, of 3: but cyphers at 
the left hand, in-a-decimal fraétion, de- 
creafe the value in a tenfold proportion ; 
for .05 is 735, .005 18 zoo, .0005 is 
asico» Se. 

Decimal fraStions are eafily reduced into 
a common denominator, by making, or 
even fuppofing, all of them to coniift of 
the fame number of places; fo .3, .45, 
-067, .0089, may be written thus, .3000 
+4500, .0670, .0089; all which confilt- 
ing of four places, their common deno- 
minator is an unit with four -cyphers, 
namely 10000. 

Addition and fubtraétion of decimals are 
the fame as in whole numbers, when the 
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places of the fame denomination are fet 
under one another, “as in the following 
examples + 


To 34.25 From 16.5 
Add 3.026 Subtra&t = .r25. 
Sum 37.276° Rem. - 16.375 


In multiplication the work is the fame as 
in whole numbers, only in the produ&, 
feparate, with a point, fo many figures 
to the righthand as there are fractional 
places both in the multiplicand and mul- 
tiplier ; then all the figures on the left 
hand of the point make the whole number, 
and thofe on the right a decimal fraétion. 

It is to be noted, that if there be not fo 
many figures in the produét, as ought to 
be feparated by the preceding rule, then 
place cyphers at the left, to complete the 
number, as may be feen in Example V. 


Ex. I, Mult. 456 Ex, II. Mult. 45.6 


by 41.3 by 31.3 
1368 Produét 971.28 
456 
912 
Produc 9712.8 
Examp, III. Multiply 456 
by 0.293 
Produ& 97.128 
=xampleIV. Multiply 45.6 
by 0.213 


Produ&t 9.7128 


Ex. V. Multiply 0.0456 
by 0°213 
Produ& 0.0097128 


In divifion the work is the fame asin 
whole numbers, only in the quotient, fe- 
parate, with a point, fo many figures to 
the right hand for a decimal fraétion, as 
there are fraétional places in the dividend, 
more than in the divifor, becaufe there 
muft be fo many fraétional places in the 
divifor and quotient together, as there 
are in the dividend. 

As divifion of decimal fractions is ex- 
tremely difficult, efpecially with regard to 
the value of the figures of the hee 
we fhall here’give a general rule for afcer- 
@ining their values, viz. 

Rule, place the firft multiple of the divi- 
for under the dividend, as in operations 
of common divifian ; then will the unit's 
place of this multiple ftand under fitch a 
place of the dividend, as the firft fignifi- 
cant figure of the quotient is to be; that 
is, the firft fignificant figure of the quo- 
tient will be of the fame name, or value, 
with the figure of the dividend which ftands 


¢ above the unit’s place of the multiple. 


This 
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This rule will hold in alleafes. 1. When 
the number of decimals are equal in 
the divifor and dividend, the quotient 
will be integers, or whole numbers: 
for placing the firft multiple of the divi- 
for under the dividend, 
according to the rule, 
(Exam. I.) the unit's 


Example I. 
$.45)295-75035 


75:35 place 5, is found to 
4225 ftand under g,the place 
4275 of tens in the dividend; 


fo that 3, the firft fi- 

gure of the quotient, mult be tens alfo, 
and 5, the next figure, units. 2: When 
the number of decimals in the dividend, 
exceed thofe in the divifor, as in Ex- 
ample II. where z, 

Example If. iA Ms place of 
24.3)780.516(32.12 she multiple of the 
| ie divifor, ftands un- 

der 8, the place of 
tens of the dividend ; whence 3, the firft 
figure of the quotient, mutt be tens alfo ; 
and 2, the next figure, units; fo that 
the remaining figures, 12, muft be deci- 
mals. This is done, more fhortly, by 
making as many figures of the quotient 
decimals, as there are more decimal places 
sn the dividend than in the divifor. 3. 
When there are not fo many decimal 
places in the dividend, as there are in the 
divilor, cyphers muit be added to the 
right hand of the dividend, to make them 
equal: thus, to divide 192.1 by 7.684, 
as in Example III. 

Example Ill. aad two cyphers, to 
7-684)192,100(25 make the decimals 


£§-358 equal ; and, by the 
38420 above rule, the quo- 
33420 tient 25 will be found 


to be integers, as 5, 
the place of units, ftands under g, the 
place of tens. 4. If after divifion there 
are not fo many figures in the quotient 
as there ought to be decimal parts, fup- 
ply this defeét by prefixing cyphers to the 
quotient found : si a Meccan 4 

the quotient 1- 
pram BY sine is rane! to 
957)7.25406(.00758 1. 7583 and, by 
S95, the above rule, the 
firft figure, 7, 
ought to ftand in the decimal place of 
thoufandths, which it is made to do by 
prefixing two cyphers. ; 
Vulgar traétions are reduced to decimals 
of the fame value, by dividing the nume- 
rator by the denominator. 


Thus, -—'°=.<, and 3—3:0° — 75; 
2 2 4 
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2.000000, C. 
ands. 


' rs =.285714, nearly. 


DECIMAL SCALES are thofe which are de- 


cimally, divided. 


DECIMATION, a punifhment inflited by | 


the Romans on fuch foldiers as quitted 
their poft, or behaved themfelves coward- 
ly in the field. The names of a!l the 
guilty were pyt into an umm or helmet, 
and as many were drawn out as made 
the tenth part of the whole number, and 
thefe were put to the {word, and the 
others faved. 


DECIPHERING, the art of finding the 


alphabet of a cipher. See CiPHER. 


‘ Every language has, ‘efides the form of 


its charaéters, fomething peculiar in the 
place, order, combinatioa, frequency, 
and number of the letters ; to all which 
particular regard is to be had in decipher- 
ing. In all languages, however, the 
following rules ought to be obferved: yx, 
One word is to be compared with an- 
other, that their refemblance and differ- 
ence may be known, 2. No word can 
be without a vowel. 3. A word of one 
letter is always a vowel, or a confonant 
with an apoftrophe. 4. The vowels re- 
cur much more frequently than the con- 
fonants. 5. Double vowels may be at the 
beginning of a word, but not double con- 
fonants. 6. Double charatters at the be- 
ginning of a word are always vowels. 
7. Short words of two or three letters 
have two or three, or one or two confo- 
nants. 8, The vowels are therefore moft 
eafily learned from the fhort words which 
are to be firft confidered by the decipher- 
er. 9. If double characters are preceded 
by a fingle letter, the letter is a vowel. 
10. In languages abounding with diph- 
thongs one vowel is often joined with an- 
other, 11. The letter that ‘precedes or 
follows double confonants, is, if a confo- 
nant, always one of the liquids, /, m, 7, r. 
12. If two different characters occur, of 
which the latter is often conjoined with 
various letters, and the former is never 
found either by itfelf, or followed by an 
other letter, thofetwoare gu. 13. Thele 
letters gu are always followed by a vowel. 
14. One vowel recurs more frequently 
than another, as do thé confonants, ac- 
cording to the language, &c. 


DECISE, a town of the Orleanois, in 


_France, fituated on the river Loire, about 
fifteen miles fouth-eaft of Nevers: eaft 
long. 3° 32’, and north lat. 46° 40’. 


DECK of a foip is a planked floor from 


ftem to ftern, upon which the guns hie, - 
and 
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and where the men walk to and fro. 
Great fhips have three decks, firft, fe- 
cond, and third, beginning to count from 
the lowermott, 

Half deck reaches from the main-maft to 
the ftem of the fhip. 

Quarter deck is that aloft the fteerage, 
reaching to the round-houle, 

Flufh-deck is that which lies even in a 
right line fore and aft, from ftem to ftern. 
A rope-deck is that made of cordages, in- 
terwoven and ftretched over a veffel, thro’ 
which it is eafy to annoy an enemy, who 
comes to board her. They are little ufed 
but by fmall veffels, to defend them from 
privateers. 

DECKENDORFP, a town of Bavaria, in 
Germany, fituated on the Danube, about 
thirty-feven miles fouth-eaft of Ratifbon: 
eaft longitude 13°, and north latitude 
48° 45/. 

DECLAMATION,a fpeech made in pub- 

Jic, in the tone and manner of an ora- 
tion, uniting the expreffion of aétion to 
the propriety of pronunciation, in order 
to give the fentiment its full impreffion 
upon the mind. 
Among the Greeks, declamation was the 
art of {peaking indifferently on all fub- 
jeéts, and on all fides of a queftion. 
With us it is reftrained to certain exer- 
cifes which {cholars perform, to teach 
them to {peak in public. 

DECLARATION, in law, is a formal 
fhewing in writing the ground of com- 
plaint of the plaintiff, in an ation againft 
the defendant, where the plaintiff is fup- 
pofed to have received fome injury. ‘This 
declaration ought to be plain and certain, 
becaufe it impedches the defendant and 
obliges him to an{fwer thereto. It is aifo 
an expofition of the writ, with the addi- 
tion of time, circumftances, &c,. and 
mulft be true as well as clear, for the 

: court will not take things in it by impli- 

| cation: and it fets forth the names both 

| of the plaintiff and defendant, the nature 
and caufe of the action, @c. and the da- 
mage received, 
Declaration, in anaétion real, is termed a 
count, See the article Count. 

DECLARATION in alfo ufed for a confeffion 
which the quakers are obliged to make and 
fubfcribe, inftead of the oaths of fupre- 
macy, @c. See AFFIRMATION, 

DECLARATION, a term of the cuftom- 
houle, and of commerce in France, con- 
tains a particular account or inveice of 
what is contained in the bales, &c, 
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brought to the offices for entrance inward 
or outward. 

DECLENSION, in grammar, an inflexion 
of nouns according to their divers cafes, 
as Nominative, genitive, dative, Gc. It 
is a different thing in the modern Jan- 
guages, which have not properly any 
cafes, from what it is in the antient greck 
and latin. With refpeét to languages, 
where the nouns admit of changes, ei- 
ther in the beginning, . the middle, or 
ending, declenfion is properly the expref- 
fion of all thofe changes in a certain or- 
der, and by certain degrees called cafes. 
With regard to languages, where the 
nouns do not admit of changes in the 
fame number, declenfion is the expreffion 
of the different ftates a noun isin, and 
the different relations it has ; which diffe. 
rence of relations is marked by particles, 
and called articles, as a, the, of, to, from, 
by, &c. See ARTICLE. 

DECLENSION of a dileafe is when it is paft 
its height. 

DECLINATION, in aftronomy, the dif- 
tance of any celeftial object from the 
equinoétial, either northward or fouth- 
ward. It is either true or apparent, ac- 
cording as the real or apparent place of 
the objeét is confidered. 

The declination being an arch of a fe- 
condary of the equinoétial intercepted be- 
tween a given point and the equinoétial, 
and perpendicular to the fame, the de- 
clination of a ftar, &c. is found in the 
following manner. Firft obferve the al- 
titude of the pole ; as P R (plate LXVII. 
fig. 6.) this {ubtracted from 90°, gives 
the height of the equator A H; then the 
meridian altitude of the ftar H D bein 
obferved, if it-be greater than the altitude 
of the equator AH, the latter fubtra@ed 
from the former, leaves the declination 
northward AD: or if the altitude of 
the ftar HT be lefs than that of the 
equator AH, the former fubtraSted from 
the latter, leaves the declination fouth- 
ward TA, If the ftar be in the qua 
drant ZR, then the leaft altitude M R, 
fubtraéted from the altitude. of the pole 
PR, leaves the diftance from the pole 
PM; which fubtraéted again from the 
quadrant PQ_, leaves the declination 
M 


By this method are conftruéted the tables 

of declination of the fixed ftars, given 

us by Ricciolus and Dechales. “ 

To find the fun’s or ftar’s declination by 

the globe, bring the fun’s place, or th 
Mar, _ 
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ftlar, to the meridian, and the degrees 
from the equinoétial there reckoned, ei- 
ther north or fouth, are the declination at 
noon. 

The greateft declination of the fun, or 
of the ecliptic, is commonly computed 
23° 30°. See EcLipric. 

Circle of DecLinaTION. See the article 
CIRCLE. 

Refra&ion of the DECLINATION. See the 
article REFRACTION. 

DEcLINaTION of the fea-compafs, or needle, 
is its variation from the true meridian 
of any place. See VARIATION. 

DECLINATION of a wall or plane for dials 
is an arch of the horizon, contained ei- 
ther between the plane and the prime ver- 
tical circle, if you reckon it from the eaft 
or weft; or elfe between the meridian 
and the plane, if you account it from 
north or fouth. There are many ways 
given by authors for finding the declina- 
tion of a plane, of which all thofe that 
depend upon the magnetic needle deferve 
to be fulpeéted on many accounts. The 
common method, by finding the fun’s 
horizontal diftance from the pole of the 
plane, is fubjeét to many errors and dif- 
ficulties. The way therefore we would 
recommend as the beft for finding the de- 
clination of a plane, is by a declinator. 
‘See the next article. . 

DECLINATOR, or DEcLINATORY, an 

inftrument contrived for taking the decli- 
nations, inclinations, and reclinations of 
planes. It is conftruéted in the follow- 
ing manner: on a fquare wooden board, 
ABCD (plate LXVII. fig. 7. n° t.) 
deferibe a femicircle AED, and divide 
the two quadrants AE and ED into 
go, each beginning from E, as in the 
figure: then having fixed a pin in the 
center F, fit a ruler HI upon the fame, 
moveable thereon, with a box and needle 

’ K (ibid. n° 2.) In order to take the de- 
clination of a plane, apply the fide A D 

_ tothe plane propofed, as MN (ibid. n° 
3.) and move the ruler F G, .with the 
compafs G, about the center F, till the 
needle reft upon the line of the magneti- 
cal meridian of the place: if the ruler 
cut the quadrant in E, the plane is either 
dire&tly northern or fouthern; Sut if it 


with a plummet is fitted on a pin in the 
center F ; then the fide BC of the de- 
clinator A BC D (bid. n° 4.) being ap- 
plied to the propofed plane, as IL, if 
the plum-line FG cut the femicircle 
AED in the point E, the plane is ho- 
rizontal; or if it cut the quadrant E D, 
in any point at G, then will EF G be 
the angle of inclination: laftly, if apply- 
ing the fide A B to the plane, the plum - 
met cut E, the plane is vertical. Hence 
if the quantity of the angle of inclination 
be compared with the elevation of the 
pole and equator, it is eafily known whe- 
ther the plane be inclined or reclined. 
See INCLINATION and RECLINATION, 


DECLINING pia_s, thofe which do not 


face dire&tly any of the four cardinal 
points. See the article Diar. 


DECLIVIS, in anatomy, a mufcle other- 


wife called obliquus defcendens, See the 
article OBLIQUUs, 


DECLIVITY denotes juft the reverfe of 


acclivity. See ACCLIVITY. 


DECOCTION, in pharmacy, the boiling 


fimples, or other drugs, in order to ex- 
traét their virtues for fome medicinal pur- 
pofe. The general fubjeés of decoétion 
are animals and vegetables, and fome- 
times minerals, a$ antimony and quick- 
filver. The liquors which ferve to boil 
them, are water, wine, vinegar, milk, 
and whey. 

Decostion is moftly employed about bal - 
famics, detergents, and cathartics ; for 
it is not fo proper for cephalics, &c, be- 
caufe it exhales the more volatile parts, 
in which the virtues of all thofe ingre- 
dients confift. The harder bodies, as 
woods, dried roots, &c. require moft 
boiling; but herbs and feeds need only 
be fcalded. All thofe deco&ions which 
are reftringent, and moft of the cathartics, 
may, for greater elegance, be clarified ; 
but all fuch as are emollient, and in- 
tended to confift of the foft and mucila- 
ginous parts of fimples, are by no means 
to be fo managed, 


DECOLLATION, beheading, a term fre- 


quently ufed in the phrafe, decollation of 
St. Fohn Baptifl, which denotes a paint- 
iNg reprefenting the Baptift’s head ftruck 
off from the body, 


cut between D and E, the plane declines DECOMPOSITE trar, one whofe petiole 


to the weft; and if between A and Ff, 
to the ealt, by the quantity of the angle 
GFE. ; 

Would you take the inclinations and re- 
chlinations of planes with this inftrument, 
intgad of the ruler and needle, a thread 


is twice divided before it gives rife to the 
leaf. 


DECOMPOSITION, in chemiftry and 


pharmacy, the reduftion of a body into 
its principles or. component parts. See 
the article ANALYSIS, 

DECO- 


DEL 


DECORATION, in architeSture, is ufed 
for whatever adorns a building, either 
withoutfide or within. The orders of ar- 
chitefture contribute a great deal to the 
decoration ; but then the feveral parts 
of thofe orders muft have their juft pro- 
portion, charaéters and ornaments, .o- 
therwife the fineft order will bring confu- 
fion rather than richnefs. See Cortn- 
THIAN, COMPOSITE, &c. ORDERS. 
Decorations, in churches, are paintings, 
feftoons, vafes, &c. occafionally applied 
to the walls, but with fuch difcretion as 
not to deftroy the form and beauty of the 
archite&ture, as is practifed in Italy at 
the folemn feafts. See the article FEes- 
TOON, VASE, &c. 

DecoraTION alfo fignifies the fcenes of 
theatres. See the article SCENE. 

In operas and other theatrical perform- 
ances, they muft be often changed, in 
conformity to the fubject. 

DECORTICATION, the fame with bark- 
ing of trees, See BARKING, 

DECORUM, in architeéture, is the fuit- 
ablenefs of a building, and the feveral 
parts and ornaments thereof, to the fta- 
tion and occafion. 

Vitruvius is very exact in this point, and 
gives rules exprefly for the appropriating 
the feveral orders to their natural cha- 
racters, 

Decorum is ufed by fome to fignify the 
obferving a due refpect between the in- 
habitant and habitation. Whence Pal- 
ladioconcludes that the principal entrance 
muft never be regulated by any certain 
dimenfions, but according to the dignity 
of the perfon who is to live in it. 

DECOUPLE, in heraldry, the fame as un- 
coupled : thus, a chevron decouplé, is a 
chevron wanting fo much of it towards 
the point, that the two ends ftand at a 
diftance trom one another, being parted 
and uncoupled. 

DECOURS, in heraldry, the fame with 
decrement. See DECREMENT. 

DECOY, a place made for catching wild- 
fow], Hence, 

Decoy-puck is a duck that flies abroad, 
and lights into company of wild ones, 
which by her allarements fhe draws into 
the decoy. 

DECREE, an order made by a fuperior 
power, for the regulation of an inferior, 
DECREE, inthe civil law, is a determina- 
tion that the emperor pronounces upon 
hearing a particular caule between plain- 

tiff and defendant. : 

DeEcREES of councils are the laws made by 

Vou. If. 
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DE.C 
them, to tegulate the do&trine and 
of the church. 

DECREES in chancery, are the determina. 
tions of the lord chanceller, upon a full 
hearing of the/merits of a caufe. 

DECREET, in the faw of Scotland, a fix 
nal decree or judgment of th lords of 
feffion, from which an appea! only lies 
to parliament, where we find the:n but 
too often reverfed ; a circumifance urehy 
not much tothe honour of the auguit 
bench, from whence the appeal fies. 

DECREMENT, in heraldry, fignifes the 

wane of the moon from the full to the 
new. See the article Moon. 
The moon in this ftate is called moon des 
creffant, or in decours ; and when borne 
in coat-armour, faces to the left fide of 
the efcutcheon, as fhe does to the right 
fide when in the increment. See the ar 
ticle CRESCENT. 

DECREPITATION, in chemiftry, the 
a&t of calcining falt over the fire, till it 
ceafe tocrackle, The defign of this is to 
free the falt from fuperflucus moifture ; 
but as it is thereby rendered porous, and 
apt to imbibe the humidity of the air, it 
muft always be kept very clole afterwards, 
left the air fhould moiften it anew. 

This term is alfo applied to the crackling 
of the falts during the operation, 

DECRETAL, in the canon-law, a letter 
of a pope, determining fome point or 
queftion in the ecclefiattical law. The 
decretals compofe the fecond part of the 
canon-law. The firft genuine one ace 
knowledged by all the learned as fuch, is 
a letter of pope Siricius, written in the 
year 385, to Himerus bifhop of Tarra- 
gona, in Spain, concerning fome difor= 
ders which had crept into the churches of 
Spain, Gracian publithed a collection of 
decretals, containing all the ordinances 
made by the popes, till the year 1150, 
Gregory IX. in 1227, following the ex- 
ample of Theodofius and Juftinian, form- 
ed a conftitution of his own, colleéting 
into one body all the decifions, and all 
the caufes, which ferved to advance the 
papal power: which colleftion of decree 
tals was called the pentateuch, becaufe ‘it 
contains five bogks, " 

DECUMANA, in antiquity, a kind of ves 
ry large fhields, otherwile called albetia, 
ufed by the Albenfes, a nation of the 
Marfi, 

DECUMANNI pen és, in heraldry, the 
fame with dancette. See DaNCETTE. 

DECUPLE proportion, that of ten to 
one. See the article PROPORTION. 

5 § DECURIO, 


policy 


bg 
es 


DED 


DECURIO, in roman antiquity, a com- 


mander of ten men in the army, or the 
chief of a decury. See Decury. 


DECURIO MUNICIPALIS, a name given to 


the fenators of the roman colonies. 


DecurRI0, as appears from an infcription 


in Gruter, was alfo a name given to cer- 
tain priefts, intended for particular facri- 
fices or other religious ceremonies, Stru- 
vius conjectures that their name was de- 


- yived from their affifting at the facrifices 


D 


of private families and houfes. 
ECURRENT Lear, one which adheres 


- immediately to the ftalk of a plant, with- 


D 


out any pedicle, and which has its lower 
part extended, and running a little way 
along the branch, 

ECURY, ten perfons ranged under one 
chief, or leader, called the decurio. See 
the article DECURIO. 

The roman cavalry was divided into 
decuries, which were fubdivifions of a 


_century, each century containing ten de- 


D 


curies. 

ECUSSATION, a term in geometry, op- 
tics, and anatomy, fignifying the crofling 
of any two lines, rays, or nerves, when 
they meet ina point, and then go on {e- 
parately from one another. 


DECUSSORIUM, a furgeon’s inftrument, 


which, by prefling gently on the dura 
mater, caufes an evacuation of the pus 
colleéted between the cranium and the 
before-mentioned membrane, through the 
perforation made by the trepan, 


DEDDINGTON, a market-town of Ox- 


D 


fordfhire, about fifteen miles north of 
Oxford : welt longitude x° 20’, and north 
latitude 51° 55’. | 

EDHAM, a market -town of Effex, about 
thirtyefive miles north-eaft of Chelms- 
ford: eaft longitude 1° 10’, and north 
latitude 52° 5’. 


DEDI, in conveyances, imports a warranty 


given to a feofiee and his heirs. See the 


article WARRANTY. 


DEDICATION, a folemn devoting, or 


fetting ye any perfon or thing, to the 
fervice of God, and the purpotes of reli- 
gion. See CONSECRATION, 


Dedication of a temple was performed by © 


the heathens in the following manner : 
early in the morning, on the day of de- 
dication, the college of the pontiffs and 
other orders met, with a great crowd of 
people ; and furrounding the temple, with 
garlands of flowers, the veftal virgins 
holding branches of olive-trees in their 
hands, {prinkled the outfide of the temple 
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with luftral water ; then the perfon who 
confecrated the temple, being the office of 
fome great magiftrate, as praetor, cen- 
for, &c, drew near the gate, with a pon- 
tiff at his fide, to fhew him the ceremo- 
nies ; and holding with one hand the 
fide-poft of the gate, {poke thus: Ades, 
ades, Lucelle, (tor example) dum dedico 
templum boc, ut mibi preeatis, poflemque 
teneatis. Then the pontiff, holding the 
ceremonial in hishand, pronounced aloud 
the form of the confecration, which the 
confecrating perfon repeated after him, 
and the ceremony was exprefled in thefe 
words, folemnia verba preeunte pontifice 
effari, After which they confecrated the 
court of the temple, by facrificing a beaft, 
whole entrails were laid on an altar of 
green turf; then, having taken the ftatue 
of the deity to whom it was confecrated 
they anointed it with oil, and laid it on a 
pillow, rubbed with oil: the ceremonies 
being over, the confecrating perfon had 
an in(cription, containing his name, quae 
lity, wad foe year of the confecration, fet 
upon the temple. This dedication was 
to be authorized by the fenate and people, 
and the college of pontifis was to give 
their confent to it. 


Feaft of Depication, an anniverfary fefti- 


val among the Jews, in memory of Judas 
Maccabeeus, who repaired and dedicated 
anew the temple and altar, which had 
been plundered and profaned by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes. It was obferved on the 
twenty-fifth of Cifleu, and continued 
eight days. 


The feaft of DEDICATION, or rather the 


fealt of a faint, or patron of a church, 
called in our Jaw-books dedicare, was ce- 
lebrated not only by the inhabitants of the 
place, but by thofe of all the neighbouring 
villages, who reforted thither; and fuch 
affemblies were authorifed by the king, 
The cultom is ftill retained in fome 
places, under the. name of wakes, or 
vigils. 


DEDICATION, in matters of literature, the 


infcribing a book, poem, play, or the 
like, to {ome perfon of diftin&lion, ferv- 
ing both as a proteétion to the piece, and 
a mark of the author's refpect for the 
perfon to whom he dedicates his work, 
Conringius has publithed a colletion of 
dedications, which may be of ule to thole 
employed in this way, as containing ma- , 
ny oblervations relative to divinity, hi- 
liory, phyfics, Ge, according to the dif- 
ferent {ubjeéts of the books. He has fub- 
joined 


DE, & 


joined the prefaces and dedications of Pu- 
teanus, publifhed by himlelf under the 
title of Pompz Profphonetice. 

We cannot help obferving, that dedicas 
tions partake much of the nature of pa- 
negyric, being not only written in a 
pompous and florid ftile, but full of the 
praifes of the patron. See the article 
PANEGYRIC. 

One of the moft fingular dedications we 
ever met with, and for which the author 
makes a very good apology, is that of the 
fourth part of Mr. Edwards's Hiitory of 
Birds; it runs thus: 


7.0 


ER a 18 


The one Eternal! the Incomprehenfible ! 
the Omniprefent! Omnifcient, and Al- 
mighty CREATOR of al{ things that ex- 
it! from Orbs immenfurably great, to the 
minuteft Points of Matter, this ATOM 
is Dedicated and Devoted, with all pof- 
fible Gratitude, Humiliation, Worhhip, 
and the higheft Adoration, both of Body 
and Mind, by 


his moft refigned, low, 
and humble Creature, 


Georce EpwarRDs. 


DEDIMUS poresTaTeEM, in law, acom- 
miffion granted to one or more perfons, 
for the forwarding and difpatching fome 
a&t appertaining to a judge, or fome 
court; asto take anfwers in chancery, 
depofitions of witnefles in a caufe depend- 
ing in that court, and levy a fine in the 
common pleas, &c, where perlons live in 
the country, or cannot travel. 

DEDUCTION, in commerce, a fubtraé- 
ing or retrenching a little {um paid, from 
a greater remaining yet unpaid, 

DEDUTTIONE, in mufic, a name given 
to the rifing of the voice, in pronouncing 
the fyllables ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la; quia 
per bas deducitur vex; in contradiftinc- 
tion to reduétio, when the voice defcends 
by thefe Ja, fol, fa, mi, re, ut; quia per 
has reducitur vox. 

DEE, the name of feveral rivers, as that on 
which Chetter ftands, that whereon Aber- 
deen ftands, @&c. See the articles CHES- 
TER and ABERDEEN. 

DEED, an inftrument written on paper or 
parchment,comprehending fome contra&t, 
bargain, or agreement between the par- 
ties thereto, in relation to the matter 
therein contained, 
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The validity of a deed confifts in three 
principal things, wiz. writing, fealing, 
and delivery. There are two kinds of 
deeds, viz. deeds indented, and deeds 
poll; which names chiefly import. the 
fhape of them, the one being cut in and 
cut at top, and the other plain. A deed 
indented confifts of two or more parts; 
for there are tripartite, quadripartite, 
quinquepartite, &c. deeds, in which re- 
{pective deeds it is exprefled, that the par- 
ties thereto have interchangeably fet their 
hands and feals. ©The reafon of indent- 
ing is, that whereas the feveral parties 
have each of them one, the indenture 
may make it appear, that they belong to 
one and the fame contract, by their tally- 
ing. The feveral paits of deeds by in- 
denture appertain to the feoffer, grantor, 
or leffor, &c. as to one part; the feoffee, 
grantee, or Jeflee, of another part; and 
fome other perfons, as truftees, a third, 
&c. All the parts of an indented deed, 
in law, are judged to make but one en-« 
tire deed, yet each part is of as great force 
as all the parts together, 
A deed poll is that which confifts only 
of one part, without being indented. It 
is ufed where a grantor, or vender in a 
bill of fale, Gc. only feals: there is no 
need of a counterpart, the nature of the 
contract being fuch, that it requires no 
covenant from the grantee. 
DEEMSTERS, or DemstTers. Allcon- 
troverfies in the Ifle of Man are decided 
without procefs, writings, or any charges, 
by certain judges, chofen yearly from 
among ‘themfelves, called deemfters ; 
there being two of them for each divifion 
of the ifland; they fit judges in all courts, 
either for life or property ; and, with the 
advice of the twenty-four keys, declare 
what is law, in uncommon emergencies. 
DEEP sea-LinE, or DiP-SEA-LINE, in 
the fea-language, a fall line to found 
with, fone an hundred and fifty fathom 
long, with a hollow plummet at the head, 
and tallow purinto it, to bring up ftones, 
gravel, fand, fhells, and the like, from 
the bottom, in order to krow the differ. 
ences of the ground ; which being enter¢ 
ed from time to time, in their books, by 
comparing of obfervations, they guefs by 
their foundings, @c. whiat coalts they are 
on, though they cannot fee land. 
DEEPING, 4 market-town of ‘Lincoln- 
fhire, about thirty-five miles fouth of Lin~ 
coln: weft lon, 20’, and north lat.g2° 35’, 
DEER, cerwus, in zoology, See the ar- 
ticle CERVUS, 


582 DeReE- 


D ENE 


catch deer, Whoever keeps them, ex- 
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DeEER-HAyYs, large nets, made of cords, to 


D.E F 


the article CLARIFICATION, &e, 


DEFECTIVE nouns, thofe which want 


| 
) : cept in his own park, forfeits forty fhil- one of the numbers, or one or more cafes. 
3 lingsa month, See the article Noun, 
DeeR-sTEALERS are punifhable by various DEFEISANCE, or DEFBASANCE, in our 
~ Jaws and ftatutes, made from time to law, a condition relating to fome certain 
time. Any offender convigted of deer- deed, which being performed, the deed 
ftealing, betore a judge of gaol-delivery, is defeated and rendered void, as if it had 
may be tranfported by 5 Geo. I, cap, never been made. 
xxviit. And it is felony for perfonsto | There is this difference between a com- 
appear armed and difguifed in a foreft or mon condition and a defeifance, viz. 
park, and hunt or kill the deer, by 6 that the condition is inferted in, or an- 
Geo. I. cap. xxil. nexed to the deed ; but the defeifance is 
DE ESSENDO QuiETUM QE TOLONIO, a deed by itfelf, which has relation to an- 
' gn law, a writ which lies for thofe, who, other deed. : 
by privilege, are free from the payment DEFENCE, in fortification, all forts of 
of toll, whenever they are difturbed there- works that cover and defend the oppofite 
in. potts, as flanks, cafemates, parapets, and 
DE EXPENSIS mitituM, inlaw, anan- _— fauffebrays. 
~ tient writ, commanding the fheriff to levy It is almoft impoffible to fix the miner to 
ao 


the expences of a knight of the fhire, for 
his attendance in parliament, being four 


the face of a baftion, till the defences of 
the oppofite one are ruined, that is, till 


_ fhillings a day, There is alfo another 

‘writ of the like nature, de expenfis civium 

& burgenjium, for levying two fhillings a 

» — day, tor the expences of every citizen and 
burgels of parliament. 

DE FACTO, ftomething aftually in fa&, 

orexifting, in contradiftinGtion to de jure, 


the parapet of its flank is beaten down, 
and the cannen, in all parts that can fire 
upon that face which is attacked, are dif- 
mounted. 
To be in a pofture of DEFENCE, is to be ina 
condition to refift or oppofe an enemy, 
Line of DEFENCE, a fuppofed line drawn 


where a thing is only fo in juftice, but 
not in fact ; as a king de facto is a perfon 
that is in actual poffeffion of a crown, but 
has no legal right to the fame; anda 
king de jureis the perfon who has a juft 
right to the crown, though he js out of 
poffeffion thereof. 


* 


PEFAMATION, the {peaking flanderous 


words of another; for which the flan- 
derer is punifhable, according to the na- 
ture of his offence, either by ation up- 
on the cafe at common law, or by ftatute, 
or in the ecclefiaitical court, No damages 
-are given in the ecclefiattical cqurt, but 
the punithment of the party is by way of 
penance, 


DEFAULT, in Jaw, is generally taken for 


non appearance in court, at a day aflign- 
ed; but impoits any omiffion of that 
which we ought to do, for which judg- 
rot may be given againit the defaulter. 
In the ufual fenfe, if the plainaff ina 
{git make default in appearance on a tri- 
ai, he will be non-fuited ; and where a 
defendant makes default, judgment fhall 
be had againft him by defauit. Jurors 
making default in their appearance, are 
to fofe and forfeit iffues, 


DEFECATE# or DeFacate, in chemi- 


firy, a té?m applied to a body freed and 


fiom the angle of the curtin, or from any 
other part in the curtin, to the flanked 
angle of the oppofite baftion. - See the ar- 
ticles CURTIN and BasTION. 

A line of defence reprefents the flight of 
a mufquet-ball from the place where the 
mu/(queteers ftand, to fcourthe face of the 
baftion, and ought never to exceed the 
reach of a mufguet. It is either fichant 
or razant; the firft is when it is drawn 
from the angle of the curtin to the flank- 
ed angle: the Jaft, when itis drawn from 
a point in the curtin, razing the face of 
the baftion. 


DEFENCE, in law, fignifies a plea, or what 


the defendant ought to make after the 
plaintiff's count, or declaration, viz. that 
he defends all the wrong, force, and da- 
magess where and when he ought, &ec. 
If the defendant would plead to the ju- 
rifdiGion, he muft omit the words avhere 
and when he cught ; and if he would thew 
any difability in the plaintiff, and demand 
judgment, if the plaintiff fhall be an- 
{wered unto, then he ought to omit the 
defence of the damage. ‘There isa full - 
defence ufvally in perfonal aGions. 


DEFENCES, in heraldry, are the weapons 


of any beaft, as the horns of a ftag, the 
tufks of a wild boar, &¢, 


purged from feces andimpuritics, See DEFENDANT, in law, the perfon fued 


in 


Di EcF 
in an action perfonal ; as tenant is he who 
is fued in an aétion real. See the article 
ACTION, 

DEFENDEMUS, in law, a word former- 
ly uled in gifts and grants, having this 
force, that it binds the donor and his 
heirs to defend the donee, if any perfons 
claimed right to, or laid any incumbrance 
on, the thing given, otherwile than is 
contained in the deed of gift. 

DEFENDER of the faith, a peculiar title, 
belonging to the king of Great Britain, 
as Catholic does to the king of Spain, 
Chriftian to the king of France, @e. 
This title was firft given by pope Leo X. 
to king Henry VIII. for writing againtt 
Luther. ] 

DEFENDING, in fortification, the fame 
with flanking. Seethe articles DEFENCE 
and FLANKING. 

DEFENSITIVE, in furgery, fignifies a 
bandage, platter, &c. to defend any part 
from external injuries. 

DEFERENT, in anatomy, a term applied 
to certain veffels in the body, that ferve 
for the conveyance of humours from one 
part to another, See DEFERENTIA VASA, 

DEFERENT, in the ptolemaic aftronomy, 
a circle invented to account for the ec- 
centricity, perigee, and apogee of the 
planets. See the articles Epic ycLe and 
PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. 

DEFERENTIA vasa, two white, folid, 

flatted tubes, one lying on the right fide, 
the other on the left, from the epididy- 
mis, of which they are continuations: 
each of them runs up in the cellular va- 
gina of the fpermatic veflels, as high as 
the openings in the abdominal mufcles ; 
the blood veffels lying forward, and the 
vas deferens behind them. 
Their ufe is to carry the femen from the 
epididymes to the veficula feminales ; 
and, in the coitus, to difcharge it into the 
urethra, 

DEFICIENT HYPER BOLA, one with only 
one afymptote, and two hyperbolical legs 
running out infinitely towards the afymp- 
tote, but contrary ways. See the article 
HyYPERBOLA. 

DEFICIENT INTERVAL, in mufic, one 
Jefs by a comma than it ought to be. 
See ComMa and INTERVAL, 

DEFICIENT NUMBERS, thofe whofe parts 
or multiples added together, fall fhort of 
the integer whereof they are the parts ; 
fuch is 8, its parts, 1, 2, 4, making only 
47. See the article NUMBER. 

DEFILE, in fortification, a ftrait narrow 
paflage, through which a company of 
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horfe or foot can pafs only in file, by 
making a fimall front 3 fo that the enemy 
may take an opportunity to ftop their 
march, and tocharge them with fo much 
the more advantage, in regard that thofe 
in the front and rear, cannot reciprocally 
come to the relief of one another, 

Jo DeFILe is to reduce an army to a {mall 
front, in order to march through a defile. 

DEFINITE, in grammar is applied to an 
article that has a precife determinate fig- 
nification ; juch as the article the in eng- 
lith, Je and Ja in french, €c. which fix 
and afcertain the noun they belong to 
to fome particular, as the king, le roy; 
whereas in the quality of king, de roy, the 
articles of and de mark nothing precile, 
and are therefore indefinite. 

DEFINITION, the fhewing the meaning 
ot one word by feveral other not fynony- 
-mous terms, 
The meaning of words being only the 
ideas they are made to ftand for, by him 


that ufes them, the meaning of any term | 


is then fhewed, or the word is defined, 
when, by other words, the idea it is made 
the fign of, and is annexed to it in the 
mind of the fpeaker, is, as it were, re- 
prefented and fet before the view of ano- 
ther; and thus its fignification is afcer- 
tained. This is the only end and ufe of 
+ definitions, and therefore the only mea- 
fure of what is, or is not, a good defini- 

tion, 
The names then of fimple ideas are in- 
capable of being defined, becaufe the fe- 
veral terms of a definition fignifying fe- 
veral ideas, they can altogether by no 
means, reprefent an idea which has no 
compotition at all; and therefore a defini- 
tion, which is properly but fhewing the 
meaning of any one word by feveral 
others, not fignifying the fame each, can 
in the names of fimple ideas have no place. 
Definitions, which then take place in com- 
pound ideas only, are of two forts: the 
definition of the namé, which is the ex- 
planation of what any word means; and 
the definition of the thing, which explains 
in what the nature of that thing ¢confilts. 
Tn order to form a definition of any thing, 
we mutt employ thefe three aéts of the 
mind, firlt compare the thing to be defin- 
ed with other things that are moft like to 
itfelf, and fee wherein its effence and na- 
ture agrees with them ; and:that is called 
the general nature of genus in a defini- 
tion: fo, if you would define what qwize is, 
firft compare it with other things like it- 
felf, as cyder, perry, @¢, and you will 
; find 


+ 


- 


- too much undiftinguithed. 


* 
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find thet it agrees effentially with them in 
this, that it is a fort of juice. Secondly, 
confider the moft remarkable and primary 
attribute, property, or idea, wherein the 
thing differs from thofe other things that 
are moft like it, and that is its effential 
or {pecific difference: fo that wine differs 
from ea and perry, and all other juices, 
in its being prefled from a grape. This 


_ may be called its fpecial nature, which 


diftinguishes it from other juices, 


- Thirdly, join the general and fpecial na- 


ture together, or the genus and the dif- 
ference, and thefe make up a definition ; 
Yo the juice of a grape, or juice prefled 
trom grapes, is the definition of wine. 
Here it muft be obferved, that in fpeak- 
ing of the genus and difference, as com- 
pofing a definition, it muft always be un- 
deiftood, that the neareft genus and fpe- 
cific difference are required, 

‘The next general nature, or the neareft 
genus, muft be ufed in a definition, be- 


_caufe it includes all the reft: as if I were 


to define wine, I mutt fay, wine is d juice, 
which isthe neareft genus; and not fay, 
cuuine is a liquid, which is a remote gene- 
yal nature; or, wine is a fubftance, which 
3s yet more remote, for juice includes 
doth liquid and fubjfiance. Befides neither 
of thefe two remote general natures would 
make any diftinétion betwixt wine and a 
thoufand other fubftances, or other li- 
quids: a remote genus leaves the thing 
The fpeci- 
fic difference is that primary attribute 
which diftingutfhes each {pecies from one 
another, while they ftand ranked under 
the fame general nature or genus; fo 
that the fpecific difference of wine is. its 


-preffure from the grape, as cyder is preff- 


ed from apples, and perry from pears. 
In definitions we muft alfo ufe the pri- 


~ mary attribute that diftinguifhes the fpe- 


cies, ov fpecial nature; and not attempt 
to define wine by its particular taftes, or 
effets, or rather properties, which are 
but fecondary, or confequential, when its 
preflure from the grape is the moft obvi- 
ous and primary diftinstion of it from all 
other juices. In fome cafes, indeed, it is 
not fo eafily known, which is the prima- 
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fides, thé fhortnefs is one caufe of the cold- 
nefs, but the coldnefs is no caufe of their 
fhortnefs. 
The {pecial rules for a good definition are 
thefe: 1. Adefinition muft be universal, 
or adequate, that is, it muft agree to all 
the particular {pecies or individuals that 
are included under the fame idea, 2. It 
mutt be proper, and peculiar to the thing 
defined, and agree tothat alone. Thete 
two rules, being obferved, will always 
render a definition reciprocal with the 
thing defined, that is, the definition may 
be ufed in the place of the thing defined ; 
or they may be mutually affirmed con- 
cerning eaclt other. 3. A definition fhould 
be clear and plain; and indeed it is a 
general rule concerning the definition 
both of names and things, that no word 
fhould be ufed in either of them, which 
has any difficulty in it, unlefs it has been 
before defined. 4. A definition fhould 
be fhort, fo that it muft have no tautolo- 
gy in it, nor any words fuperfluous. 5. 
Neither the thing defined, nor a mere 
ynonymous name fhould make any part 
of the definition. 
Though the defining by the genus and 
difference be the fhortelt way, yet it may ° 
be doubted whether it be the beft 5 cer- 
tainly itis net theonly, and fo not ab- 
folutely neceflary. Thus, waz may be de- 
fined to be a folid extended fubfiance, have 
ing life, fenfe, [pontaneous motion, and the 
Jaculty of reafoning: and certainly the 
meaning of the word man would be as 
well underftood as when it is defined a 
rational animal, 


DEFINITION, in rhetoric, is defined by Ci- 


cero, a fhort comprehenfive explanation 
of a thing. 

The definitions of the orator, it muft be 
obferved, differ much from thofe of the 
logician and philofopher : the orators take 
a large compafs, and define things more 
ornamentally: thus, man is a curious 
work of an almighty Creator, framed af- 
ter bis own image, endued with reafon, 
and born with immortality: but this rhe- 
torical definition, in ftrictnefs, comes near- 
er to the nature of a defcription, than any 
accurate definition. 


ry idea that diftinguifhes one thing from DEFINITIVE, a term applied to whatever 


another; fo fome would as foon. define 
~vinter by the coldnefs of the feafon, as 


terminates a procefs, queftion, &¢. in ope 
pofition to provifional and interlocutory, 


hy the fhortnefs of the days, though the DEFINITOR is ufed for an affiffor or 


thortnefs of the days is doubileis the moft 
jaf, primary, and philofophical differ - 
ence 5 fince winter-days are always the 


counfellor of a general or fuperior in mo- 
nafteries, or other religious places. See 
Monastery and CONVENT, 


thortelt, but not always the coldeft; bee DEFLAGRATION, in chemiftry,’ the 


kindling 
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kindling or fetting fire to a falt, mineral, 
&fc, either alone or mixed for that purpofe, 
with a fulphureous one, in order to puri- 
fy it. 
The following procefs is much recom- 
mended for its ufe in trying the ftrength 
of brandiss, or other vinous liquor: mea- 
fure out a quantity of the liquor, and then 
heat it, and fet it on fire; if, after it 
ceafes to burn, the quaintity remaining is 
half as much as that meafured out for the 
trial was, then the fpirit is found to con- 
fift of half water, and half totally inflam- 
mable {pirit, that is, it is what we under- 
ftand by perfe& proof; and according as 
the remainder is more or lefs than half 
the original quantity, it is fo much below 
or fo much above proof. This method is 
much more certain than that by the crown 
of bubbles, which arifes upon thaking the 
fpirit in a phial. The above procefs has 
been greatly improved by Monf. Geof- 
froy, See Mem. Acad, Paris, 1718. 

DEFLECTION, of the rays of light, a 
property which Dr. Hook obferved in 
1675, and read an account of before the 
Royal Society, March 18, the fame year. 
He fays, he found it different both from 
reflection and refraction, and that it was 
made towards the furface of the opaque 
body, perpendicularly, 

This is the fame property which Sir 
Ifaac Newton calls inflection. See the 
article IN\LECTION, 

DEFLOWERING, the a& of taking away 
a woman’s virginity. See VIRGINITY. 

DEFLUXION, in medicine, the falling of 
humours from a fuperior to an inferior 
part of the body. See CaTARRH and 
PHTHISIS, 

DEFLUXION of the eyes. See EYE. 

DEFORCEMENT, in law, the cafting 
any one out of his land, or a with-hold- 
ing of lands and tenements by force 
from the right owner, 

DEFORCEMENT, in the law of Scotland, 

is uled for refitting, or offering violence 
to the officers of the law, while they are 
a&tually employed in the exercife of their 
funlions, by putting its orders and fen- 
tences 1n execution, 
The punifhment of this crime is confif- 
cation of moveables, joined with fome ar- 
bitrary punifhment, as fine, imprifonment, 
banifhment, or corporal pains, acco: ding 
to the degrees of violence, and other cir- 
cumftances which aggravate the crime. 

DEFORCEOR, in law, a perfon that 

overcomes and cafls forth another from 

his lands and tenements by torce, and 
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x. That a man may be diffeifed without 
force. 2. A man may deforce another 
that never was in poffeffion, -as where 
many have a right to lands, as common 
heirs, and one of them enters and keeps 
out the reft. A deforceor likewife dif- 
fers from an intruder who is made by a 
wrongful entry only into land, &c. void 
of a poffeffor, whilft a detorceor is he 
that holds out againft the right heir. See 
the articles DissE1sOR and INTRUSION. 

DEFORMITY, the want of that unifor- 

mity neceffary to conflitute the beauty of 
an objeé&t, See the article BEauTY. 
The deformity of the body may be pre- 
vented by forming and moulding it in in- 
fancy, as by ftroking up the calves of the 
legs to keep them from falling too low; 
and by ftroking up the forehead, to keep 
it from finking, by proper bandages, &c. 
According to a late ingenious writer, the 
proper province of a deformed perfon is 
the improvement of the mind; and his 
bufinefs, only fuch as depends on ingenui- 
ty. If he cannot be a dancing-matter, to 
adjuft the heels, he may be a {chool- 
matter, to inftru& the head. He would 
appear ill, as a herald in a proceffion 3 
but may pa({s very well, as a merchant 
upon the exchange. He cannot be a 
graceful aétor on the ftage, but he may 
produce a good play. He can acquire no 
glory by the fword, bur he may by the 
pen. On looking about him, he will find 
many avenues to fame barred againft him: 
but fome are ftill open, thro’ that of vir- 
tue; and thofe, if he has a right ambi- 
tion, he will moft probably attempt to 
pafs. 
In this manner does that truly ingenious 
writer apologize for, and mzke the en- 
comium of deformity. See Hgy’s Eflay 
on Deformity, 

DEGENERATION, or DEGENERATING, 

in general, denotes the growing worfe, or 
lofing fome valuable qualities wherecf a 
thing was formerly poffefled. 
Some naturalifts have been’ of opinion, 
that things are capable of degenerating 
into a quite diftinct {pecies ; but this is 
a chimera. All that happens, in the 
degeneration of a plant, for inftance, is 
the lofing its ufual beauty, colour, fmell, 
&c. a misfortune entirely owing to its 
being planted in an improper {oil, cli- 
mate, &e. 

DEGLUTITION, in medicine, the a& 
of fwailowing the food performed by 
means of the tongue driving the aliment 
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into the cefophagus, which, by the con- 
traction of the fphin&ter, protrudes the 
contents downwards. 


DEGRADATION, the at&t of depriving 


a perfon for ever of a dignity or degree 
of honour, and taking away the title, 
badge and privileges of it. 
DecraDatTiOn is alfo a punifhment of de- 
linquent ecclefiaftics, The canon-law 
diftinguifhes it into two forts, the one 
fummary, by word only; the other folemn, 
by (tripping the perfon degraded of thofe 
ornaments and rights which are the en- 
figns of his order or degree. The cano- 
nilts likewife diftinguifh degradation frem 
depofition, underftanding by the latter the 
depriving a man of his clerical orders, 
but by the former, only the removing 
him from his rank or degree. In the an- 
tient primitive church, degrading a cler- 
gyman was reducing him to the ftate and 
communion of laymen, by which Voffius 
and others underitand the thrufting down 
aclergyman to communicate with lay- 
men, without the rails of the chancel. 
The full import of the phrafe, however, 
is the depriving him of his orders, and 
reducing him to the fimple condition of a 
Tayman, a punifhent inflifted for feveral 


offences, a$ adultery, theft, or fraud: 


and clergymen thus reduced, were fel - 
dom allowed to recover their antient fta- 
tion, except upon fome great neceffity, or 
very prefling reafon, Some have thought 
that degradation did not reduce the cler- 
zie the ftate of mere Jaymen, and that 
en-account of the indelible character ac- 
quired by ordination, but this is an opi- 
nion unknown to the antient writers of 
the chriftian church. Degradation in the 
romifh church is attended with a great deal 
of ceremony. The offender is {tripped of 
his pontifical veftments, and at the fame 
time the perfon who degrades him {crapes 
his fingers with a knife, or a little piece 
of clals, “declaring to him that the power 
of contecrating, bleffing and fan&titying, 
is taken from him: he erafes the tharks 
of ithe tonjure in the fame manner, which 
a barber compleats by fhaving his head 
all over. 

DEGRADATION, in painting, expreffes the 
leflening the appearance of diftant ob- 
jects in a landfkip, in the fame manner 
as they would apper to an eye placed 
at that diftance irom them. See the ar- 
ticles PerSPECTIVE and LANDSKIP. 
DEGRADED CROSS, in heraldry, a 
crols divided into fteps at eaeh end, di- 
min‘thing as they afcend towards the 
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center, called by the french perronnée, 
See plate LXVII. fig, 8. 


DEGREE, in geometry, a divifion of a 


circle, including a three hundred and 
fixtieth part of its circumference. 

Every circle is fuppofed to he divided 
into three hundred and fixty parts, called 
degrees, and each degree divided into 
fixty other parts, called minutes ; each 
of thefe minutes being again divided into 
fixty feconds, each fecond into thirds, 
and each third into fourths, and fo on. 
See the articles MINUTE, SECOND, &c, 
By this means no more degrees or parts 
are reckoned in the greateft circle than in 
the leaft that is, and therefore if the fame 
angle at the center be fubtended by two 
concentrical arches, as many degrees are 
counted in the one, as in the other; for 
thefe two arches have the fame proportion 
to their whole peripheries. For example. 
Let ACB (plate LXVII. fig. 9.) be an 
angle, and from the center C let there be 
de{cribed twa arches, A B, DE, fubtend- 
ing the angle. There are as many de- 
grees and minutes contained in the arch 
AB, asin the arch DE, altho’ the radius 
of the arch AB were only a foot long, 
and the radius of the other reached the 
fixed ftars. It is true indeed that a de- 
gree in the arch A B is fo much lefs than 
a degree of the arch DE, as its radius 
CB is lefs than CE. The angle C is 
faid to be of fo many degrees or minutes 
as the arch which fubtends it contains of 
Auch parts. 


Decree of Jatitude. See LATITUDE. 
Decree of longitude, See LONGITUDE. 


A degree of the meridian on the furface 
of the globe is varioufly determined by 
various obfervers. Mr. Picart meafured a 
degree in the latitude of 49° 21’, and 
found it equal to 57060 french toifes. 
But the french mathematicians, who have 
Jately examined Mr. Picart’s operations, 
affure us, that the degree in that latitude 
is 57183 toifes. Our countryman Mr. 
Norwood meafured the diftance between 
London and York, and found it 905751 
englifh feet, and finding the difference of 
latitudes 2° 28’, determined the quantity 
of one degree to be 367196 englifh feet, 
or 69 englith miles, 288 yards, Mr, 
Maupertius meafured a degreein Lapland, 
in the latitude of 66° 20’, and found ir 
57438 toifes. A degrce was likewile 
meafured at the equator by other french 
mathematicians, and found to be con- 
fiderably Jefs than in the Jatitade of Paris. 
Whence it appears, that the earth is not 

a 
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a fphere, but an oblate fpheroid. See the 
articles EARTH, SPHEROID, &c. 

Our theory of navigation being found- 
ed upon an hypothefis of the degrees of 
latitude being all equal, mutt of confe- 
quence be very erroneous, wherefore we 
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and Sphere, in Minutes of the Equator. 
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here infert a table of the degrees in the 
quadrantal arch of the meridian, both 


in the {phere and fpheroid with their 
differences, as calculated b 
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Drcrre, in the civil and canon laWy 
-fnotes an interval in kinfhip, by 


proximity and remotenefs of blood are 


computed. In computing degrees of 


confanguinity, the rule of the civil law is 


univerfal, either in the direé&t or colla- 
teral, otherwife called the oblique line, 
for as many generations as there are, fo 
many degrees there are likewife. But in 
the canon-law, the rule is different for 
the oblique line. And here a diftinction 
is made between the equal and the un- 
equal oblique line. In the firft cafe the 
rule is, as many degrees as the perfons 
allied are diftant from the common ftock, 
fo many they are diftant from one ano- 
ther. In the other cafe the ruleis: As 
many degrees as the moft remote is 
diftant from the common flock, fo many 
the perfons are diftant from one another, 
Hence the fitter of a perfon’s grandfather 
by the civil law is diftant from that 
perfon in the fourth degree; whereas, by 
the canon-law, fhe is only in the third 
degree. 


DEGREE, in chemiftry, denotes the ftate 


or intenfenefs of fire. See Fire. 
Conjoint DEGREES. See CONJOINT, 
DEGREES of comparijon, in grammar. See 

Comparison and Positive, Com- 

PARATIVE and SUPERLATIVE, 


_ DEGREES, in mulic, are the little intervals 


whereof the concords, or harmonical 
intervals are compofed. See the articles 
InTERVAL and CONCORD. 

Mufical degrees are three, 1ft. The 
greater tone whofe ratio is 8:9. 2. 
‘The lefs tone, whofe ratio is 9 : 10. and 
3. The femirone, whofe ratio is 15 ; 16. 
By thefe alone a found can be moved 
upwards or downwards fucceffively, 


from one extreme of a concord to ano- | 


ther, and produce true melody ; and by 
means of thefe feveral voices are alfo 


_ capable of the neceflary variety in paffing | 


from concord to concord. As to the 
original of thefe degrees, they arife out 
of the fimple concords, and are equal 
to their differences. Thus 8: 9, is the 
difference of a fourth and a fifth ; 9: 10, 
is that of a lefler third and fourth, or of 
a fifth and greater fixth ; and 15: 16, is 
the difference of a greater third and 
fourth, or of a fifth and a leffer fixth. 

‘The degrees being only certain mediums 
contrived to be put betwixt the extreams 
of concords, for- moderating their une- 
quality, are of ufe only with regard to 
concords ; fo that when the voice has 
moved one degree, the ear is not fatils 
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fied “till we come to the other, which 
therefore muft be concord to the firtt 
found. By the fit divifion therefore, of 
the concording intervals into leffer ones, 
the voice will move fmoothly from one 
note to another, and the hearer be pre- 
pared for a more exquifite relifh of the 
perfect intervals, whofe extreams are the 
proper notes in which the ear finds the 
expected reft and pleafure. For tlhe ufe 
of the degrees in the conftruction of the 
fcale of mufic. See SCALE and GamurT. 


DEGREES in the peripatetic philofophy, are 


thofe entities which being multiplied in 
the fame fubject render it more active, 
and that intenfively rather than exten- 
fively. 


Parodical DEGREE, in algebra. See the 


article PARODICAL,. 


DEGREE, in univerfities, denotes a quality 


conferred on the ftudents or members 
thereof as a teltimony of their profici- 
ency in the arts or fciences, and intitling 
them to certain privileges. 

The degrees are much the fame in all 
univerfities, but the laws thereof, and 
the previous difcipline or exercife differ. 
The degrees are batchelor, mafter, and 
doétor, inftead of which laft, in fome 
foreign univerfities, they have licentiase. 
In each faculty, there are two degrees, 


-batchelor and doétor, which were anti- 


ently called batchelor and mafter, In 
the arts likewife there are two degrees 
which {til retain the antient denomi- 
nation, viz. batchelor and mafter. See 
BaTcHELOR, MASTER, DOCTOR. 
With regard to obtaining degrees at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, matters are nearly 
on the fame footing, only at Cambridge, 
the difcipline is fomewhat more fevere, 
and the exercifes more difficult. For the 
degree of batchelor of arts, befides refi- 
dence in the univerfity near four years, 
it is required ,that the perfon in the laft 
year have defended three queftions in na« 
tural philofophy, mathematics, or ethics, 
and anfwered the objeétions of three fe- 
veral opponents at two feveral times ; as 
alfo, that he have oppofed three times. 
After which, being examined by the 
matter and fellows of the*college, he is 
referred to feek his degree in the {chools, 
where he is to fit three days, and be 
examined by two matters of arts appoint- 
ed for the purpofe. For the degree of 
malter of arts, the candidate is obliged 
three feveral times to maintain two phi- 
lofophical queftions in the public {chools, 
and to anfwer the objections’ brought 
againg 
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again him by a mafter of arts, He 
mutt alfo keep two aéts in the batchelors 
{chool, and declaim once. 

To pafs batchelor of divinity, the candi- 
date muft have been feven years mafter 
of arts: he muft have oppofed a batchelor 
of divinity twice, kept one divinity ac, 
and preached before the univerfity once 
in latin, and once in englifh. 

For the degree of doétor, fee Docror. 

DEICIDE, deicida,.a term only ufed for 
the condemnation and execution of the 
Saviour of the world, by Pontius Pilate 
and the Jews. 

DEJECTION, in medicine, the act of 
ejecting or evacuating the excrements, 
It is alfo applied to the excrements them- 
felves thus evacuated, in which fente it is 
of the fame import with ftool. See the 
article STOOL. 

DEJECTION, in aftrology, is applied to 
the planets when they have loft their in- 
fluence, as is pretended by reafon of their 
being in oppofition to fome others : It is 
the contrary of their exaltation, See the 
article EXALTATION. 

DEIFICATION, in antiquity, the fame 
with apotheofis, See APOTHEOSIS. 

DEINCLINERS,orDEINCLININGDIALS, 
are fuch as both decline and incline, or 
recline at the fame time. hus, if a 
plane cut the prime vertical circle at an 
angle of thirty degrees, and the hort- 
zontal plane under an angle of twenty- 
four degrees, the elevation of the pole be- 
ing fifty-two degrees, a dial drawn on this 

_ plane is calleda deincliner. See Diau. 

DEISM, the fyftem of religion acknow- 

- ledged by the deifts, See the next 
article. 

DEISTS, in the modern fenfe of the word, 
are thofe perfons in chriftian countries, 
who acknowledging all the obligations 
and duties of natural religion, difbelieve 
the chriftian {cheme, or revealed religion, 
They are fo called from their belief in 
God alone, in oppofition to Chriftians. 
The learned Dr. Clarke, taking the de- 
nomination in the molt extenfive figni- 
fication, diftinguithes deifts into four 
forts, x. Such as pretend to believe the 
exiftence of an eternal, infinite,’ inde- 
pendent, intelligent Being, and who 
teach that this fupreme Being made the 
world, though they fancy he does not 
at all concern himfelf in the manage- 
ment of it. 2. Thofe who believe not 
only the being, but alfo the providence 
of God with refpe& to the natural 
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world, but who not allowing any dif- 
ference between moral good and evil, 
deny that God takes any notice of the 
morally good or evil aétions of men; 
thefe things depending, as they imagine, 
on the arbitrary conititutions of human 
laws, 2. Thofe who having right ap- 
“prehenfions concerning the nafural attri- 
butes of God, and his all-governing 
providence, and fome notion of his moral 
perfections alfo; yet being prejudiced 
again{t the notion ef the immortality 
of the human foul, believe that men 
perith intirely at death, and that one 
generation fhall perpetually fucceed ano- 
ther, without any future reftoration or 
renovation of things, 4, Such as be- 
lieve the exiftence of a fupreme Being, 
together with his providence in the go- 
vernment of the world, as alfo the ob- 
ligations of natural religion; but fo far © 
only, as thefe things are difcoverable by _ 
the light of nature alone, without be- 
lieving any divine revelation. Thefe lat — 
are the only true deifts ; but as the prim+ 
ciples of thefe men would naturally lead 
them to embrace the chriftian revelation, 
the learned author concludes there is noe i 
no confftent fcheme of deifm in the 4 
world. a 

DEITY, a term frequently ufed ina fy- | 
nonymous fenfe with God. SeeGop. ¥ 

DELEGATES, commiflioners appointed / 
by the king under the great feal to hear ¥ 
and determine appeals from the ecclefi- — 
aftical court. 

Court of DELEGATES. See Courr. { 

DELEGATION, delegatio, a commiffion Jf 
extraordinary given by a judge to take 
cognizance of, and determine, fome 
caufe, which ordinarily does not come | 
before him, 

DELEGATION, «in the civil law, is 
kind of nomination, whereby 
appoints one that is debtor to him, te 
aniwer acreditor in his place. This 
delegation differs from transferring, © 
tranflation, in that three perfons inte¢- 
vene ina delegation, wiz. the creditor, 
the debtor, and athird indebted to the 
debtor, whereas in a transfer, it is enough 
that the transferer and transferee be 
prefent. ff 

DELETERIOUS, an appellation give: 
to things of a deftruétive or poifonous) 
nature. See the article Polson. te] 

DELF, denotes a quarry or mine, where 
either ftone or coal is dug; but is more 
particulary ufed for the veins of coal 
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lying under-ground, before it is dug up. 
A aul, or Beive of coals, alfo Ainslie 
br certain quantity when dug. 
_ DELF, in heraldry, is by fome fuppofed 
| to reprefent a fquare rod or turf, and 
to be fo called from delving, or dig- 
ging. A delf tenne, is due to him that 
_revokes his own challenge, or any way 
goes from his word; and to fuch this is 
given as an abatement to the honour of 
_ their arms, and is always placed in the 
middle of the efeutcheon, However, if 
two or more delfs are found in an 
efcutcheon, they are not then to be looked 
upon as figzns of an abatement, but of 
honour, Alfo, if-it be of metab, or 
charged upon, it then becomes a charge 
"of perfe&i bearing, ; 
DELFT, a city of the united Nether- 
_+ ands, in the province of Holland, eight 
- miles north eaft of Rotterdam, and 
thirty fouth-weft of Amfterdam: eat 
___ long. 4° 5’, and north lat. 52° 6’. 
LIA, in antiquity, feafts celebrated by 
the Athenians in honour of Apollo, 
_. furnamed Delius, the principal ceremony 
_- whereof was an embafly, or rather a 
_ pilgrimage to Apollo, performed every 
five years by a certain number of citi- 
. zens, deputed for that purpofe, called 
-  deliaftze, and the firft perfon of the em- 
_ baffy architheorus: to him were added, 
‘four more of the family of the Ceryci, 
iefts defcended from Mercury, who re- 
fidtd all the year at Delos, to aflift in 
the temple, The whole deputation fet 
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sy n five veffels, carrying with them 
_ every thing neceffary for the feaft and the 


facrifices. 
IA wan al a quinquennial feftival in 
the ifland of Delos, inftituted by The- 


s, at his return from Crete, in honour 

Venus, whole ftatve, given him by 

“Ariadne, he ereéted on that place, hav- 
g by her affitance met with fuccels in 

ion, 

or DELIACAL PROBLEM, a 

ch celebrated in the writings 

epi concerning the duphi- 

cube, 

N and Cusg. : 


ng, or branch, of rhetoric, em- 

loyed in proving a thing, or conyincing 

1 aflembly thereof, in order to perfuade 

them to put it jn execution. 

Te have a deliberative voice in: the af- 
erably, is when « perfon has a right to 

_ give his advice and his votesherein. In 
ouncils, the bishops have deliberative 
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voices ; thofe beneath them have only 
confultative voices. ° 

DELICT, in the fcotch law, denotes much 
the faife with mifdemeanour, See the 
article MisDEMEANOUR. ~ 

DELIGATION, in furgery, the binding 
up of wounds, diflocations, fra&tures, | 
&c. See the articles WounpD, DisLo- - 
CATION, FRACTURE, &c, 

DELIMA, in botany, a genus of plants 

, belonging to the polyandria-monogynia 
clafs, with an elongated ftyle: it has no 
flower-petals; the cup confifts of five 
leaves ; the fruit is a bivalve capfule, and 
contains two feeds. . 

DELINEATION, or DELINEATING, the 
fame with defigning. See the article 
DESIGNING. 

DELINQUENT, a guilty perfon, or one 
who has committed fome fault, or offence, 
for which he is punifhable. 

DEDIQUIUM, or Animi DELIQUIUM, 


the fame with lipothymia. See the article - 


LiIPOTHYMIA, 
DELrQuiuM, in chemiftry, fignifies the 
folution of any body, when expofed to 
a cool and damp place, by the humidity 
it attracts from the air. The falt of 
* tartar diffolved in the above manner ig 
called oil of tartar per deliquium, 
DELIRIUM, in medicine, the produétion 
of ideas, not anfwerable to external 
caufes, from ah internal indifpofition of 
the brain, attended with a wrong judg- 
ment following from thefe ideas, and 
an affection of the mind, and motion of 
the body, accordingly : and from thefe 
increafed through various degrees, either 
‘ alone or joined together, various kinds 
of deliria are produced, 
The caufes of deliria are numerous, fuch 
as fevers, wounds in the head, internal 
inflammations, and immoderate loffes of 
blood, whereby the brain is either dif- 
ordered or weakened. It alfo arifes 
from the feed or menfes being retained 
in the womb, from the rotting of a 
gangrened member, @c. When a fierce 
and continual delirium is produced by 
an acute fever, from the brain itfelf ori- 
ginally affeéted, it is called a phrenfy ¢ 
but a fimple delirium only attends a vio- 
lent fit of ai intermitting feyer, fo that 
when the paroxyfm is off, the delirium 
ceafes. See the article PHRENSY, 
Many are the figns of a delirium, as 
gnafhing of the teeth, a fierce and wild 
alpeci, a pulfation in the hypochondrium 
and belly, watchings, vomiting of bile ; 
in pains of the head, a tremor, or 
, ’ trembling 


yon a 
bling of the tongue, &e. to all 
jhich«Galen adds, the doing any thing 
sera “ 

wal or indecent. | 
rious methods of cure, and different 
emedies are to be chofe agreeable to the 
rence of the cau(es ; but the chief of 
hefe remedies are warm bathing of the 
eet, with the application of blifters to 
them, and to the hams; fri€tions upon 
mA i¢ fame parts ; diluent clyfters often ap- 
# ed ; a thin diet, and healing, quieting, 


+ 
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bAtruent and diluent drinks ; emolli- 
- ent remedies applied to the head; gentle 
purges ; bleeding in the fact, a bring- 
9 am down of the piles, or menftrual dif- 
charge, &c. hy 
A delirium is always a bad fign in 
wounds of the head, becaufe it denotes 
that the brain itlelf is injured. 
_. DELIVERY, CHILD-BIRTH, or Par- 
_ TURITION, in medicine and furgery, 
“the bringing forth a perfect foetus, or 
© child, from its mother’s womb, whether 
tt be alive, or dead. See Foetus, 
' In order to attain the knowledge of 
ve t childbirths, it is neceffary to 
form a juft idea of thofe that are natural. 
 ‘Thetime of the natoral birth is, from 
“the 15th day of the ninth month, to the 
end of the 30th of the fame: yet fome 
women affirm it may be fooncr, or later, 
_ Hoffman fays, the ufual time is nine 
— __ folar months; and Junker, that excretions 
ee the uterus being by women referred 
‘to certain lunar phafes, they reckon their 
ding with child by the weeks, and that 
ney ufually exclude the foetus fort 
weeks from the time of their being wit 
child, commonly on that very day they 
were ufed to have their menfes. 
The figns of an approaching delivery, 
are a remarkable defcent of the womb, 
‘and a fubfidence of the belly ; the head 
of the foetus falls down to the orifice of 
__the womb, and preffes upon it. See plate 
XVII. n° s. The orifice of the womb 
_~ dilates by the weight ; and the chorion 
a * and amnios, being driven forward with 
the waters they contain, form a kindof 
_ pouch, or bladder, at the faid orifice ; 
which thould be fuffered to break of 
Pi  itfelf, or, at leaft, it thould not be burft 
till the woman isin labour. There is a 
flux of a whitith matter from the faid 
orifice; pains which extend from the 
Joins and groin towards the genital parts : 
_ there is a frequent defre to make water, 
_ or to goto ftool; or a continual tenef- 
wus: a flux of the waters frcm the 
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‘ mother fhould regulate her throws, and 


. low, and the child efcape the danger of + 
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membranes which contain the child im- 
mediately before the birth, or more early : 
a trembling of the lower joints: fome- 
times the head achs, and the face looks 
intenfely red, . 
The infant gradually advances, the 
above protuberance continually enlarging 
the paffage, that the crown of the head 
may be felt ; the birth is then advanced 
one third ; and the midwife may now 
affift the exclufion. When the infant 
is advanced forward, as far as his ears,. 
he is faid to be in the paflage. If the 
membranes are not already burft, they 
may now be opened, and the waters by 
their effufion, will render the vagina 
flippery, and promote the expulfion of 
the infant. When the child is born, 
the midwife fhould lay him on her knees, 
fo as to give iflue to the waters fromthe 
mouth, if any has been imbibed : foon _ 
after, the placenta appears of itfelf, if 
not attached tothe uterus: if otherwift, — 
the midwife mult feparate it gently, by 
introducing her hand, The navel-itring 
mult now be cut, having firft made a 
ligature as well on the child’s fide ason 
the mother’s, to prevent a hemorrhage. 
The midwife, at firft, having afkedatew 
queftions, ought to examine, by the | 
touch, with the fore and middle finger, 
introducing them from time to time, to 
know the ftate of the uterusg and, ag — 
the child advances, fhe muft, relax the ~ 
vagina by fome oily remedy. The  — 
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ufe her efforts all at once, notdividethem, 
efpecially when the head is advanced, 
that the fhoulders may immediately fol- 


ftrangling. peat: a 
After the child is born, and the after-— 
birth brought away, Jet a warm linen 
cloth be applied to the parts, but not fo 
as to hinder the flowing of the lochia. — 
An hour after, let the mother take a is 
little oil of fweet almonds, to eafe the 4 
after-pains, and let a cataplafm of the | 
oil of {weet almonds 3ij, two or 
three new laid eggs be boiled root bins 
and laid to the parts, renewing itevery — 
fix hours, for two days: fifteen days — 
after the birth, the parts may bé bathed — 
with an aftringent decoétion of red rofes, ~ 
balauftines, or nut-galls, in red wine, in’ — 
order to brace them, If the labour is — 
long and difficult, it will be proper to 
bleed, to prevent inflammations, and to — 
give a little Alicant-wine, or with the — 
, addition — 
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addition of Cinnamon-water, or con- 


- feStio alkermes, not forgetting an oily” 


clyfter. ; 
A difficult DELIVERY may be caufed by the 


fault is in the mother, if, when the orifice 
of the womb is open, and the child 
rightly placed, the has not ftrength to 
‘expel the foetus} efpecially if the waters 
| -are come away, and the pains ceafe : or 
when the mother will not exert herfelf ; 
or there is a natural fault in the genital 
parts. In a defect of ftrength, or pains, 
all elfe being right, a draught of gene- 
yous wine fhould be given, with cinna- 
| mon and mace, again and again, if the 
: work does not go forward. If there 
wants a greater ftimulus, borax, cinna- 
mon, or myrrh, may be given, with a 
proper drink, which muft be repeated in 
an hour or two, if occafion requires, 
: But the abufe of forcing medicines is 
dangerous: ftimulating clyfters may be 
injeéted now and then, efpecially if the 
- womanis coftive. The midwife fhould 
- alfo prefs back the os coccygis, which 
tends to excite the pains, and to eafe 
the labour. If the parts are overftrait, 
~ as in the firit birth, efpecially if the 
- . woman is not young, emollient liniments 
are, to be ufed, and the parts muft be 
~~ anointed with frefh butter, or oil, and 
d be dilated gently with the fingers. If 
there is a tumor, caruncle, or membrane, 
ppofing the birth, a furgeon’s affiftance 
3s required. 
‘The midwife is in fault, when fhe haftens 
- « the labour before the time, when there is 
_. “notrue pains, when the orifice of the uterus 
Gs not open, which alone diftinguifhes 


-of birth muft be waited for: the woman 
mutt be compofed, and her {pirits kept 
_ up with comfortable liquors. : 
If the faule is with the foetus; and the 
head too large, or the fhape monftruous, 
‘or the fituation preternatural, then forcing 
wee, NOR and noxious; and 
| gthe fostus is brought forth by the feet, by 
bes at { hand, or the inftrument called 
live or dead. . See EMBRYULCUS. 
ferhe feet prefent firft (ibid, n° 2.) the 
midwife mut be wary, left there be twins, 
and lett fhe thould. take a foot of each : 
the feet muft be wrapped in a dry nap- 
kin, and thechild mutt be drawn gently, 
_ till the wafte isin the orifice of the uterus : 
then the infant’s hands fhould be drawn 


clote by the fds; and if the nofe be 
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the true pains from falfe » the true time , 


mbryulcus, (ibid. n% 20, 13.) whether | 
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‘5 towards the coccyx, to prevent an ob- 
ftacle. 


mother, the midwife, or the foetus, The — 


DiE«dL:- 
towards the os pubis, it fhould be turned 


Then, the ‘orifice muft be dila- 
ted with the fingers, and the woman’s 
throws fhould affift the midwife’s efforts 
to educe the child, If the chin is em- 
barraffed, the midwife muft difengage it, 
by putting her finger into the mouth, in 
order to turn it to advantage, 

If the infants head prefents acrofs, (ibid. 
n° 3-) it muft be put back, and gently 
turned to its natural fituation; and if © 
the fhoulder prefents, the fame art muft 
be ufed (ibid. n°4.) If the belly, hip, 
or thigh, appears firft, (ibid, n° 5.) the 
child muft be extracted by the feet, and — 
the mother muft lie horizontally on her _ 

back. If one or both hands are directed “ 

upwards, and lie clofe to the head, 
(ibid. n° 6.) the cafe is not fo bad as 
fome apprehend, for they will keep 
the orifice equally dilated, till the head 


_ paffes, and prevents ftrangling, If one 


hand, or one foot appears, they muft be 
returned, and the infant brought forth — 
by the head in the former cafe, and by — 


*the feet in the latter. (n° 7, and 8.) 


If the infant is dead, there is generally 
a collapfion of the abdomen ;_ the breafts 
are flaccid ; the infant bears on the low- 
er part of the pelvis, and the child, 
upon motion, rolls like a lump of lead. . 
The bones of the tkull are wrapped over 
one another ; an ichorous lymphatic fanies_ 
flows from the uterus; the mother is’ 
fubject to fainting. There is no pul- 
fation in the navel-ftring ; it is foft and 
indolent to the touch, and abfolutely de- 
prived of motion, If the placenta comes 
firft, and is hot, the, child is alive. 
Above all, if any.part of the infant's 
body appears, and is full of {mall veficles _ 
livid, foft, and brittle, it is not only 
dead, but beginning to putrify, In thefe 
‘cafes he mutt be extraéted by the feet, 
and if it cannot be done otherwile, with 
an inftrument; but a man midwife’s , 
affiftance muft not be negleéted. 
When the foetus dies before tlie time of 
birth, and 4he membranes continue 
whole it will not putrify ; therefore the 
work muft be left to nature, for births 
pains will at length come on {ponta- 
neoully, 
If the navel-ftring appears firft, and is 
compreffed foon after by the head of the 
infant, its life is in danger, and the 
remedy is to return the infant, and re- 
_ duce the cord, till the head fills the orifice: 
but if this cannot be done, the woman 
mult 
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a fuitable pofture, and 
extracted by the feet. 
ta prefents itfelf, which 
no its fpungy, foft, texture, 

great quantity of blood flowing 


¢. If the membranes are en- 
ey thould be broke ; the placenta 
anes fhould be reduced into 


jus, and the child be extracted by — 


. 


hich is more eafily performed 
branes, than in the uterus, 
nto a proper fituation : but if 
ta is difengaged from its mem- 
nd thefe are broke, and’ the 
‘or both, appear before the in- 
+ may be brought away firft, 
e infant immediately afterwards. 

there is a great flux of blood from 


weak, and apt to faint; there- 


is of hot wine, or analeptic water, 
lich mult be repeated as oft as there is 


ion 


on follow, and it adheres to 
‘the woman is not to change 
» immediately, but the mid- 
is to be introduced into the 
far as the placenta, taking 
\ -fring for a guide ; and taking 
t, fhe is to move it gently to 
n order to lcofen and extraé 
n°g. If it adheres too clofely, 
: be pulled forcibly, or broken ; 
‘beft to wait half an hour, 
e hand in the uterus, for fear 
ng, till it comes away of itlelf, 
Aeatated without force... If, 
he unfkilfulnefs of the midwife, 
e of the womb clofes, before it 
way, aloetic pills muft be taken. 
Baling. If Po batities; the pa-* 
dies, or falls into dangerous fevers, 
cle PLACENTA. 
After delivery, the woman fhould be 
put i and a folded fheet put 
u rhips, in order to receive the 
See the article Locuta. 
nen fhould be applied to the 
‘parts, to. keep out the air, and 
ya ? 
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fame time, it requires fpeedy . 


rious births, the woman is — 


pirits fhould be kept up by a 


the child is born, the placenta 
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a comprefs, dipped in warm wine, 

fhould be applied to the belly, but not 
too tight. mn 
If there are violent pains after delivery, 
they generally proceed from the after- 
birth’s being retained, or part of it 5 
from blood clotted, or concreted, in the 
uterus ; from hard labour ; froma defect 
in the flux of the lochia ; or from wind, 
efpecially if. the woman has not been 
fwathed in a proper way. In this cafe, 
hot diluents are proper, or an infufion 
of camomile flowers, drank as tea, or 
broths with caraway feeds; or worm- 
wood, or camomile flowers; or thin 
orange peel 3j.\ or a bitter tinSture in a 
proper infufion, taken hot. An ounce or 
two of oil of fweet almonds, taken in a 
hot vehicle, is excellent. 

DELLY,, the capital of a province of the 
fame name, and at prefent of all the 
hither India: eaft long. 79%. and north 
lat. 28°, 

It is a large and populous city, ten miles 
in circumference. ; 
‘DELOS, the principal of the Cyclades~ 
iflands, in the Archipelago: eaft long, 

25° 50’, and north lat. 37° 26’. 

DELPHIN, or Dotruin. See the arti- 
ticle DOLPHIN. 


DELPHINIUM, Lark spur, in botany, 


‘a genus of the polyandria-trigynia clafs 
of plants, the corolla of which confifts 
of five unequal petals, difpofed circular 


ly ; of thefe the upper one is anteriorly — 


more obtufe than the others, and is 
emarginated, and extended behind into 
a tubulated horn, whiclwis ftraight, Jong, 


and obtufe ; the others are of an ovato-— 


lanceolated figure, patent and nearly 
equal: the fruit confifts of one or three 
capfules, of an ovato-fubulated figure, 
ftraight, compofed of a fingle valve, aud 


opening inwards : the feeds are numerous — 


and angular: thefe feeds called ftaphi- 
fagria, or’ ftavefacre, in the fhops, are 


ufed to deftroy vermin in childrens heads. 


See plate LXIX, fig. 1. 
DELPHINUS, in ichthyology}Ja genus 
of fithes, of the order of the plagiuri, 
the charagters of which are, that they 
have teeth in each jaw, that the fiftula 
is fituated in the middle of the head, and 
that the back is pinnated, or furnifhed 
with fins. aad 
To this genus belong the dolphin, the 
porpeflé, and the grampus, or north 
caper. See the articles DOLPHIN, &c. 
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ftars in Ptolemy’s and Tycho’s cata- 
Jogues areten, and in Mr, Flamfteed’s 

_ eighteen. ; 

DELTOIDES, in anatomy, a thick tri- 

angular mufcle of the arm, being one 
of the three elevators. See the article 
ELEVATOR. 
‘This mufcle arifes from the clavicle, and 
the acromion and fpine of the fcapula ; 
and terminates, at four fingers breadth 
below the neck of the humerus. See the 
article HUMERUS. 

DELUGE, deluvium, an inundation, or 
overflowing of the earth, either wholly, 
or in part, by water. 

We have feveral deluges recorded in 
hiftory, as that of Ogyges, which over- 
flowed almoft all Attica, and that of 
Deucalion, which drowned all Theffaly, 
in Greece; but the moft memorable was 
that called the univerfal deluge, or Noah's 
flood, which overflowed and deltroyed 
the whole earth, and out of which only 
Noah, and thofe with him in the ark, 
efcaped. 

Men have been very folicitous to account 
for this cataftrophe philofophically, and 
to difcover from whence fuch an amazing 
quantity of waters could come, as were 
neceflary to cover all our globe, to the 
height of fifteen cubits, above the high- 
eft hills: for to that height Mofes ex- 
prefsly faith, Gen, vii. 20. ‘* the waters 
** prevailed.” Some have ventured to 
deny there were any mountains at all 
before the flood, though he exprefsly 
mentions them as a ftandard for the 
height of the waters. Others have denied 
the univerfality of the deluge, though 
the words of the text be, ** That all 
** the hills over the whole earth were 
*< covered.” Others have had recourfe 
to the. fhifting of the earth’s center 
of gravity, and therefore, will have all 
parts drowned fucceflively ; and our fa- 

' mous theorift, Dr. Burnet, fancies an 
earth made on purpofe to be drowned at 
that time, which being in form of an 
orbicular cruft on the tace of the fea, as 
we now call it (for he fays, there was 
none before the deluge) fell down inta 
the water, and fo drowned its inha- 
bitants. 

But the holy {criptures tell us, that the 
waters of the deluge came from two 
funds, ‘* the great deep below,” and 
the ** rains aboye.” Again, when we 
Jook to the internal parts of the earth, 
even to the greateft depth men have ever 
reached, we find that the body of the 
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terreftrial globe is compofed of ftrata, o 
layers, lying over one another, whic 
appear to be fediments of a flood: be 
fides, in the bodies of thefe ftrata, thoug 
never fo folid, nay, even inclofed withi 
the folidity of the firmeft flints, marble 
ftone, &c. we find a prodigious variet 
of the exuviz, or remains of fifhes, fuc 
as their fhells, teeth, &c. as well marin 
ones, as thofe which live in lakes an 
rivers; and from a due obfervation o 
thefe, and repeated confiderations upo 
them, it was, that the learned Dr.! 
Woodward founded what he delivers 
upon this fubjc&, which therefore is not 
fo much a theory of the earth, as 
neceffary deductions, and unavoidable 
confequences, drawn from the matters 
fact, as they are laid down in the fecond 
part of his natural hiftory of the earth. 
1. That thefe marine bodies, and the 
other fpoils of frefh- water fifhes, were 
borne forth out of the fea by the univerfal 
deluge, and on return of the water 
back again from off the earth, they were 
left behind on land. 
2. That during the time of the deluge, 
all the ftone and marble of the antide- 
luvian earth, all the metals in it, all the 
mineral concretions, and in a word, all 
foffils whatever, that had before attained © 
any folidity, were totaily diffolved ; their 
conftituent corpufcles disjoined, and their 
cohefion perfectly ceafed ; and that the 
faid corputcles, together with the cor- 
pulcles of thofe which were not before 
folid, fuch as fand, earth, ard the like ; 
as alfo, all animal bodies, teeth, fhells; 
vegetables, in fhort, all bodies whatever, 
that were either upon the earth, or that 
conftituted the mafs, if not quite down 
to the abyfs, yet to the greateft depths 
we ever dig, were aflumed up pro- 
mifcuoufly into the water, and fuftained 
therein ; fo that the water and thefe bodies 
made up one common mafs. 
3. That at length, all the mafs that was 
thus borne up in the water, was again — 
precipitated, and fubfided toward the 
bottom, and that this fubfidemce hap- 
pened generally according to the laws of 
gravity. See the article GRavrry. 
That the matter fubfiding thus, formed 
the (trata of ftone, earth, marblie, coal, 
&c.-of which ftrata the terreftrial globe, — 
or, at leaft, as much of it as hath been 
difplayed to human view, doth mainly — 
confit. 
4» That the ftrata of marble, &c. at- 
tained their folidity as foon as tlhe fand, 
or 
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or otther matter, whereof they confit, was 
arriveed at the bottom, and well fettled 
there: ; and that all thofe trata which 
are ftolid at this day, have been fo ever 
fince: that time. 

5. What thefe ftrata were originally pa- 
ralle:], plane, and regular, and confe- 
quemtly rendered the furface of the earth 
evem and fpherical; that they were con- 
tigucous, and not broken and interrupted 
as we find them now; and that the 
wateer lay then upon them, conftituting 
a fltuid {phere, invironing all the globe 
roumd. 

6. "That after fome time, by the force 
of ain agent feated within the earth, thofe 
firatta were broken on all fides of the 
glotbe; that they were diflocated, and 
theiir fituation varied ; from whence thefe 
elewations and depreffions on the furface 
of ithe globe, as the mountains, vallies, 
andd other inequalities. 

Anad afterwards, he concludes from his 
obféervations, 

xz. That Noah’s deluge was quite uni- 
vertfal, covering the whole earth, even 
thee higheft mountains quite round the 
gloobe. 

2. That, at the time of the deluge, the 
waater of the ocean was firft brought out 
oni the earth, and immediately fucceeded 
byy that of the abyfs. 

3-. That, upon the difruption of the 
ftrrata, or the elevation of fome, and the 
deepreffion of others, towards the end of 
thee deluge, this mafs of water fell back 
toowards the loweft parts of the earth, into 
Jakkes, and other cavities, into the chan- 
neel of the ocean, and through the fiffures, 
byy which this communicates with the 
occean, in the abyfs which it filled, till it 
caame to an equilibrium with the ocean. 
44. That the deluge commenced in the 
{ppring feafon, the waters coming forth 
uppon the earth in the month which we 
caall May. 

55. That the deluge did not happen, from 
ann accidental concourfe of natural caufes ; 
bout that many things then happened, 


wwhich never could poffibly happen, with-_ 
oout the affiftance of a fupernatural ” 


ppower. 

NMr. Whifton, on the contrary, in his new 
thheory of the earth, fuppofes the deluge 
bbegan on the 18th of November, in the 
22365 year of the Julian period, that is, 
22349 years before the Chriftian era ; that 
aa comet defcending towards its perihelion, 
iin the plane of the ecliptic, paffed quite 
mnear the globe of the earth, the very 
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fame day that the deluge began: he 
afcribes to the univerfa! deluge all the 
changes and alterations that have hap- 
pened in the furface and infide of the 
globes he adopts the hypothefis of Dr. 
Woodward, and indifcriminately makes 
ufe of all the obfervations of this author, 
with regard to the prefent ftate of the 
globe. 

The terreftrial globe having once met 
with the tail of the comet, confifting of 
a tran{parent fog, or aqueous atmo{phere, 
it muft, in pafling through it, appro- 
priate to itfelf fome part of the matter 
it contained. All that was found with. 
in the {phere of attraction of the globe, 
muft have fallen upon the earth, and that 
in form of rain, fince this tail partly 
confifted of aqueous vapours. This tail be- 
ing ‘ the catara&is of heaven that were 
‘* opened,” the rain may be made as plen- 
tiful as one pleafes, evento ce:afionan uni- 
verial deluge, the waters of which would 
eafily cover the higheft mountains. How- 
ever, Mr. Whifton does not attribute 
the whole deluge to thefe waters only, 
for, agreeable to {cripture, he affirms 
that the earth, upon the approach of the 
comet, would no doubt feel the force 
of its attraction ; fo that the fluid, con- 
tained in the great abyfs, would be agi- 
tated by fo violent a flux and reflux, 
that the fuperficial cruft of the earth 
could not refift it, but be broken in fe- 
veral places, and the internal waters 
diffufed over the furface, ‘* and the foun= 
** tains of the great deep broken up.” 
Mr. Whitton, to difpofe of all this 
water, fuppofes, that as foon as the 
earth in continuing its courfe, had got 
fome way from the comet, the effeéts 
of its attra&tion, the flux and reflux 
ceafed in the great abyfs, and then the 
fuperior waters were violently precipi-+ 
tated through the fame paflages by which 


- they came out; the great abyfs fwallow- 


ed up all the fuperfluous waters, and 
its cavity was found capable enough to 
receive not only the waters whichi 
already contained, but alfo all thofe whi 
the tail of the comet had left behind it ; 
fince during the time of its agitation, and 
the burfting of its cruft, it had enlarged 
the fpace by breaking down, on all hands, 
the earth that environed it, It was,’ in 
like manner at this time, that the earth, 
which till then was {pherical, became 
elliptic, occafioned not only by the effcc& 
of the centrifugal force caufed by its di- 
urnal revolution, but likewife by the 
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aftion of thecomet ; and that becaufe 
the earth, in paffing through the tail of 
the comet, was fituated in fuch a manner, 
that it prefented its equatorial parts’ to 
this body ; and becaufe the force of the 
comet’s attraction, concurring with this 
centrifugal force of the earth, took away 
thofe parts of the equator with fo much 
the more facility, as the cruft was broken 
and disjoined in a vaft many places ; 
and becaufe the ation of the flux and 
reflux of the abyfs made a more violent 
impreffion upon the parts under the 
equator, than any where elfe. 

Dr. Halley refolves the deluge into the 
fhock of acomet, or fome other fuch tran- 
fient body ; the great agitation that mult 
have been occafioned by it in the fea, he 
obferves, would be fufficient toaccount for 
all thofe ftrange appearances of heaping 
vaft quantities of earth, and high cliffs 
upon the ‘ ds of fhells, which once were the 
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bottom of the fea, and raifing up moun- , 


tains, where none were before: fuch a 
fhock as this, impelling the folid parts, 
would occafion the waters, and all fluid 
fubftances that were unconfined, as the 
fea is, to run violently with an impetus 
toward that part of the globe where the 
blow was received, and: that with force 
fufficient to take with it the very bottom 
of-the ocean, and would carry it upon 
lands: 

‘There are various other fyRems of the 
univerfal deluge, feveral of which may 
be feen in Monf. Buffon’s Natural Hif- 
tory, Tom. I, 

EMAIN, or DEMESNE, in its common 
acceptation, is ufed for the lands round 


* a manor: honfe, occupied by the lord. See 


D 


the article Manor. 

EMAIN, or DEMESNE, in law, is com- 
monly underftood to be the lord’s chief 
manor-place, with the lands thereto be- 
longing, which he and his anceftors have 
time out of mind kept in their own ma- 


- nual occupation, for the maintenance of 


. 


"- 
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themfelves and their families. See the 
article MANor,. 


EMAIN denotes alfo all the parts of any ma- 


nor not in the hands of freeholders. 


And it is frequently ufed for a diftin&tion 
between thele lands, &c. that the lord 
of the manor has in his own hands, or 
of his leffee demifed at a rack rent; or 
fuch other land appertaining to the ma- 
nor, which belongs to free or copy- 
holders, 

EMAIN is fometimes taken in a more fpe- 
cial fenfe, as oppofite to frank-fee ; fuch 
Jands as were in the pofleffion of Edward 
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the confeffor, being called antient des 
mefne, and all others frank-fee. In Eng- 
land, no private perfon has any demefnes, 
according to the fimple acceptation of the 
word, becaufe there is no land but what 
depends mediately or immediately upon 
the crown, as of fome honour belong- 
ing to it, and not granted in fee to any 
inferior perfon ; wherefore when a per- 
fon in pleading would fignify the land 
to be his own, he fays, that he is feized 
thereof in his demain as of fee; by 
whieh it appears, that tho’ his land be 
to him and his heirs for ever, yet it is 
not true demefne, but depending upon a 
fuperior lord, and is held by rent or 
fervice. 


DEMAND, in law,’ the calling upon a 


perfon for any thing that is due. 

There are two kinds of demands, the one 
in deed, and the otherin law, And thefe 
are again divided into three forts, one in 
writing, without fpeaking, as in every 
writ of precipe ; one other without writ- 
ing, being a verbal demand of the perfon 
who is to perform fomething ; and ano- 
ther made without either word or writ- 
ing, which is termed a demand in law, 
as in cafes of entries on lands, @c, And, 
as an entry upon land and taking diftrefs 
for rent, are a demand in law of the 
land and rent, fo the bringing an action 
of debt for money due on a bond, is a 
demand in law of the debt. 

A demand is to be legal, and made in 
fuch a manner as the law direéts; if for 
rent referved on a leafe of a mefluage and 
lands, it ought to be made at the fore door 
of the houfe ; and of land,onthe moft pub- 
lic part thereof. If a leffor or landlord in 
demanding of rent to re-enter, demands 
one penny more or Jefs than is aétually 
due to him, or does not fhew the cer- 
tainty of the rent, the day of its pay- 
ment, and when due, it will not be a 
good demand. Debts and claims are to 
be demanded in time by the ftatute of 
limitations, or they will be loft by law. 


DEMANDANT, in law, is the plaintiff 


in all real aétions, wherein land, &c. is 
demanded ; for thefe a&tions are by de- 
mands, as perfonal aétions are by plaints. 


DEMARCHUS, Inpeagy ss in antiquity, 


the principal magiftrate of the city Nea 
polis; alfo a magiftrate who had the 
government of one of the diftri&ts of 
Attica, anfwering in fome meafure to 
our fheriffs. 


DEMEMBRE,, inheraldry, is faid of dif- 


membred animals, or thofe with their 
limbs cut off. DEMER, 


Vol TI » feet cung page 883 PlateI Xt 


Fig. DELPHINIUM ,ZARKS SPUR. 
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DEMER, a river in the Auftrian Nether- 
lands, on which the city of Mechlin 
ftands. ‘ 

DEMESNE, the fame with demain. See 
the article DEMAIN. 

DEMETRIA,,a feftival celebrated by the 
Greeks in hold: of Ceres, called dypealnp 5 
wherein it was ufual for the devotees to 
lafh themfelves: 

DEMETRIOWITZ, a city of the dutchy 
of Smolenfko, in the ruffian empire, fitu- 
ated upon the river Ugra, in 37° eaft 
long. and 52° 30’ north lat. 

DEMI, a word ufed in compofition with 
other words to fignify half. In words 
borrowed from the Latin we ufe femi, 
See the article SEMI. 

DEMI-BASTION, @ fortification having only 
one face and one flank. See BasTion, 

DEMI-CANNON lowe, the name of a piece 
of ordnance generally about fix inches 
bore, 5400 pound weight, ten or eleven 
feet long, and carrying a fhot of about 
thirty pound weight. It carries point 
blank 146 paces, 

DEMI-CANNON ordinary, is 6% inches bore, 
12 feet Jong, and* weighs 5600 pound, 
Tt carries a fhot of 6 } inches in diame- 
ter, whofe weight is 32 pounds, and 
fhoots point blank 162 paces. 

DEMI-CANNON of the longeft fize, is 63 
inches bore, 12 feet long, and weighs 
6000 pounds weight, It fhoots point 
blank 180 paces. 

DEMI-CROSS, an inftrument ufed by the 
Dutch to take the fun’s altitude, or that 
of a ftar, at fea. It confifts of a ftaff AG 
(See plate LXIX. fig. 3.) divided into 
a line of tangents, anda crofs piece or 
tranfum BE. It is furnifhed with three 
vanes; a horizon vane, at A; a fight 
vane, at H; and the fhade vane, at E. 
To take the fun’s altitude by this inftru- 
ment, hold it with the crofs piece B E as 
upright as youcan; and looking thro” 
the fight vane at H, obferve the horizon 

thro’ the flit in the horizon vane A, and 
flide the crofs piece to and fro till the 
fhade of the vane at E fall likewife upon 
the flit of the horizon vane A; then are 
the degrees cut on the ftaff A G, by the 
edge of the crofs piece BE, the altitude 
ef the fun required. But to find the 
height of a ftar, you muft remove the 
horizon vane A, and putit on the end 
G, and transfer the fight vane H to A ; 
then holding the inftrument upright, as 
before, obferve the horizon through the 

‘fight vane and horizon vane, and the ftar 
through the fight vane and fhade vane, 
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and then the tranfum will cut the degrees 

' of the ftar’s altitude on the ftaff AG; 
allowing about eight or ten minutes for 
your height above the level of the water. 
Inftead of the demi-crofs, we ule the crofs 
ftaff or fore-ftaff. See FoRE-sTAFF, 

DéM1-CULVERIN, apiece of ordnance ulu- 
ally 4% inches bore, 2700 pound weight, 
ten feet long, and carrying point blank 
175 paces, 

DEMI-CULVERIN of the leaft fixe, is 4} 
inches bore, 10 feet long, and 2000 
pounds weight. It carries a ball of 4 
inches diameter, and of g pounds weight, 
and its level range is 174 paces. 

DEMI-CULVERIN of the largeft fort, is 4 + 
inches bore, 10 4 feet long, and weighs 
3000 pounds weight. It carries a ball 
4% inches diameter, weighing 12 pounds 
II ounces, point blank 178 paces. 

DEMIDITONE, in mufic, is the fame with 
athird minor. See the article THrrp. 

DEMI-HAQUE. See HARQUEBUSS. 

DemI-cop, &c. See GBp, HEko, Bo 

DEMI-GORGE, in fortification, is that part 
of the polygon which remains after the 
flank is raifed, and goes from the curtin 
to the angle of the polygon. It is half 
of the vacant fpace or entrance into a 
baftion. See the article Gorce, 

DEMI-LUNE, half moon, in fortifications an 
outwork confitling of two faces and two 
little flanks, frequently built before t 
angle of a baftion, and fometimes alfo 


before the curtin, tho’ now much difufed. 
DEMI-QUAVER, a note in mufic, two of © 
See the. 


which are equal to a quaver. 
article QUAVER. ; ) 
DEMI-SEMI-QUAVER, in mufic, the fhorteft 
note, two of them being equal to a femi- 
quaver, 
DEMI-VOLT, in the manege. 
ticle VoLT, 
DEMISE, in law, is applied to an eftate 
either in fee, for term of life or years, 
tho’ moft ufually the latter. Theking’s 
death in-law is termed the demile of the 
king, which does not difcontinue any 
writ or procefs, nor determine any com- 
miffion civil or military, nor a parlia- 
ment till after fix months. : 
DEMISE and REDEMISE, a conveyance 


where there are mutual leafes made from 
dand, or fome- 


See the ar-_ 


one to another of the famed 
_ thing out of it. < 
DEMOCRACY, the far 

government, wherein the fupre 

1s lodged in the hands of the peop 

fuch were Rome and Athens of old; but 

as to our modern republics, BafiPonly 
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_ @xcepted, their government comes nearer 


to ariftocracy than democracy. 


_-PEMOISELLE, in ornithology, a bird of 


the crane-kind, fomething leis than a 
heron, known alfo by the name of the 
dancing bird, on account of its frequent 
leaping and turning round, and varying 
the motion of its head at the fame time. 
Immediately from behind each eye, 


_ fprings forth a tuft of long, foft, white 


feathers, which tend backwards in a very 
graceful manner, and wave with the leaft 
air. ‘The fore part of the neck, on the 
contrary, is covered with foft, long, and 
flender black feathers, which fall on the 
breaft in a very pretty manner, fometimes 
clofe, and at other times detached like a 
lady’s tippet. 


DEMONSTRABLE, aterm ufed in the 


{chools, to fignify that a thing may be 
clearly proved. Thus it is demonfirable 
that the three angles of a triangle, are 
equal to two right ones. 


DEMONSTRATION, in logic, a feries 


of fyllogyfms, all whofe premiffes are 
either definitions, felf-evident truths, or 
propofitions already eftablithed. 

‘The knowledge acquired by demonftra- 
tion, tho’ it be certain, is not foclear and 
evident as intuitive knowledge, It re- 
quires pains and attention, and fteady 
application of mind, to difcover the agree- 
ment or difagreement of the ideas it con- 
fiders ; and there muft be a progreffion 
by fteps and degrees, before the mind 
can in this way airive at certainty. Be- 
fore demonftration there was a doubt, 
which, in intuitive knowledge, cannot hap- 
pen to the mind that has its faculty of 
perception left toa degree capable of dif- 
tin&t ideas. In every ftep that reafon 
makes in demonftrative knowledge, there 


is an intuitive knowledge of that agree- 


ment or difagreement it feeks with the 


_ next intermediate idea, which it ufes asa 


proof ; for if it were not fo, that yet would 
needa proof, fince without the percep- 
tion of fuch agreement or difagreemenr, 
there is no knowledge produced, This 
intuitive perception of the agreement or 
difagreement of the intermediate ideas in 
each ftep and progreffion of the demon- 
fixation, muft be exaétly carried in the 
mind ; and a man muftbe fure that no part 
is left out : hence becaufe in long Be hic- 
tions the memory cannot eafily retain each 
ftep, this knowledge becomes more im- 
perfe& than intuitive; and men often 
embrace falfhoods for demonftrations, 
See KNOWLEDGE aad Inruirion, 
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It has been generally taken for granted, 
that mathematics alone are capable of 
demonftration. But to have fuch an 
agreement or difagreement as may be 
intuitively perceived being not the privi- 
lege of the ideas of number, extenfion and 
figure alone, it may poffibly be the want 
of due method and application in us, 
and not of fufficient evidence in things, 
that demonftration has been thought to 
have fo little to do in other parts of 
knowledge, For wherever the mind can 
perceive the agreement or difagreement 
of any two ideas by an intuitive percep- 
tion of the agreement or difagreement 
they have with any intermediate ideas, 
there the mind is capable of demonftra- 
tion, which is not limited to the ideas of 
figure, number, extenfion, or their modes, 
There are two things required in right 
demonftration, firft, that every propo- 
fition of which it confifts, confidered fe- 
parately, be true. Secondly, that the 
confequence drawn from other foreign 
things, neceffarily flow from them ; or 
that all the confequences be contained in 
the antecedents or premifes. 
Demonttration is diftinguifhed, 1. Into 
dire&t, called alfo oftenfive demonftra- 
tion, when beginning with definitions, 
felf-evident propofitions, or known and 
allowed truths, we form a train of fyl- 
logifms, and combine them in an orderly 
manner, continuing the feries thro” a va- 
riety of fucceffive fteps, until at laft we 
arrive at a fyllogifm, whofe conclufion 
is the propofition to be demonftrated. 2, 
Indirect, or, as it is fometimes called, 
apogogical demonftration, when we af- 
fume a propofition which dire&tly contra- 
diéts that we mean to demonftrate; and 
thence by a continued train of reafoning, 
in the way of a dire&t demonftration, 
deduce fome abfurdity or manifeft un- 
truth, For hereupon we conclude, that 
the propofition afflumed was falfe; and 
thence again, by an immediate confe- 
quence, that the propofition to be demon- 
ftrated is true. Thus Euclid being to 
demonftvate, that circles which touch one 
another inwardly have not the fame 
center, afflumes the dire& contrary to 
this, viz. that they have the fame center: 
and thence by an evident train of reafon- 
ing proves, that a part is equal to the 
whole. The fuppofition, therefore, lead- 
ing to this abfurdity he concludes to be 
falfe, that circles touching one another ine 
ewardly have the fame center ; and thence 
again immediately infers that they have 
nok 
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not the fame center. ‘This is alfo called 
redudtio ad impofibile, and ad abfurdum. 
3. Geometrical demonftration, that fram- 
ed of reafonings drawn from the elements 
of Euclid. 4. Mechanical demonftra- 
tion, that, the reafonings of which are 
drawn from the rules of mechanics. 5. 
Demonftration a priori, that by which 
the effect is demonftrated from its caufe 
either next or remote, as when we prove 
the exiftence of light by the exiftence of 
the fun. 6, Demonftration a pofteriori, 
when we demonftrate the caufe from the 
effeS&t; as when from the exiftence of 
light, we demonftrate the exiftence of the 
fun. 

The fchoolmen make two kinds of de- 
monftration, the one dor, or propter 
quod, in which an effeét is proved by the 
next caufe. As when it is proved that 
the moon is eclipfed, on account of the 
interpofition of the earth between the fun 
and moon. ‘The other 67, or guia, 
wherein the caufe is proved from an ef- 
feét, as, that fire is hot becaufe it burns ; 
or when an effect is demonftrated by a 
remote caufe, as when it is proved that 
plants do not breathe, becaufe they are 
not animals, 

DEMONSTRATIVE, in rhetoric, one 
of the kinds of eloquence, viz. that 
which obtains in the compofition of pa- 
negyrics, invectives, @&c. See the article 
RHETORIC. 

DEMONSTRATIVE, in grammar, a term 
given to fuch pronouns, as ferve to indi- 
date or point outathing. Of this num- 
ber are hic, bec, hoc, among the Latins ; 
and this, that, thefe, thofe, in Englith. 
See the article PRONOUN,, 

DEMULCENTS, among phyficians, me- 
dicines good againft acrimonious hu- 
mours. Such are the roots of marfh-mal- 
lows, of white lilies, of liquorice, and 
of viper grafs, the five emollient herbs, 
&c, See the article EMOLLIENTS. 

DEMURRAGE, in commerce, an allow- 
ance made to the mafter of a fhip by the 
merchants, for ftaying in a port longer 
than the time firft appointed for his de- 
parture. 

DEMURRER, in law, a ftop put to any 
action upon fome point of difficulty which 
muft be determined by the court, before 
any further proceedings can be had in the 
fuit. Demurrers are cither general, without 
fhewing any particular caufe ; or fpecial, 
where the caufes of it are particularly 
affigned ; and one may not pray the judg- 
ment of the court on an intufficient de- 
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claration or plea, otherwife than by de- 


murrer, when the matter comes judicis _ 


ally beforethem, In pleadings, if a 
matter is infufficiently alledged, that the 
court cannot give judgment thereon, a 
general demurrer will fuffice, and fo for 
want of fubftance in any plea, &c, But 
if there be a want of form, it is required 
that there be a f{pecial demurrer, 

DEMURRER fo evidence, is where aqueftion 
of law arifes thereon, as if the plaintiff 
in a fuit gives in evidence any records, 
deeds, writings, &c, upon which a law 
quettion arifes, and the defendant offers 
to demur upon it, then the plaintiff muft 
join in fuch demurrer, or wave his evi- 
dence, 


DEMURRER 40 indifments, is when acri-* 


minal joins iffue upon a point of law in 
an indiétment or appeal, allowing the fa&t 
as laid to betrue. And if the indi&ment, 
or appeal, prove good in the opinion of 
the judges by whom the demurrer is to 


be tried, and not by the inquelt, they _ 


proceed to judgment and execution, as if 
the party had been conviéted by confef- 
fion or verdict. 

DEN, a fyllable which added to the names 
of places fhews them to be fituated in val- 
lies or near woods, as Tenterden, 

Den and STROND, in Jaw,, was antiently a 
liberty for fhips torun or comeafhore. . 

DENARIATE of LAND, denariatus terre,’ 
in old law-books, fignifies as much as 
was worth a penny by the year. 

DENARIUS, in roman antiquity, the chief 
filver-coin among the Romans, worth 
in our money about feven-pence three 
farthings. As a weight, it was the 
feventh part of aroman ounce, See th 
articles Corn and WeiGur. 


DENARIUS DEI, Gopd’s PENNY, denotes” 


earneft-money, and is fo called becauie 
in antienttimes it was given to thechurch 
or the poor. 

DENARIUS fertius comitatus, a third part 
of the profits of county-courts. When 
thefe courts had fuperior jurifdistions, 
before othef's were ereéted, two parts of 
the profits went to theking, and a third 
part to the earl of the county. 

DENARII de caritate, were cuftomary ob- 
lations made to cathedral churches charg- 
ed upon parith priefts, though at firft they 
were but a gift of charity. _ 

DENBY, the capital of Denbighthire, in 
north Wales : weft long. 3% 30/, and 
north lat, 53° 35’. 

It fends only one member to parliament. 


DENDERMOND, a fortified town of Flan- 


ders, 


tj 
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ders, fituated at the conftuence of the 
rivers Scheld and Dender, twelve miles 
eaft of Ghent: eaft long. 3° 50’, and 
north lat. 51° 10’. 

DENDRACHATES, in natural hiftory, 
the name ufed py the antients for an ex- 
tremely elegan 
agat, the ground of which is whitifh, 
variegated with veins of a brighter white. 
Thefe veins are beautifully difpofed in a 
number of various figures, but generally 
in many concentric irregular circles, 
drawn round one or more points, It is 
common alfo, in various parts of this 
ftone, to find very beautiful delineations 
of trees, moffes, fea-plants, and the like, 
fo elegantly expreffed, that many have 
erroneoufly taken them for real plants in- 
cluded in the fubftance of the ftone ; 
whence the name dendrachates. See the 
article AGAT. 

DENDRANATOMY, a term ufed by 
fome for a defcription of the various parts 
of trees, as root, trunk, branch, bark, 
wood, pith, flower, fruit, @c. See the ar- 
ticles Roor, TRUNK, BrRancu, &e. 

DENDROPHORIA, in antiquity, the car- 
rying of boughs or branches of trees, a 
religious ceremony fo called, becaufe cer- 
tain priefts called from thence dendro« 
phori, tree-bearers, marched in proceffion, 
carrying the branches of trees in their 
hands in honour of fome god, as Bacchus, 
Cybele, Sylvanus, &c, The college of 
the dendrophori is often mentioned in an- 
tient marbles; and we frequently fee in 
baffo relievos the bacchanals reprefented 
as men-carrying little fhrubs or branches 
of trees. 

- Critics are at a lofs to affign the office of 
the dendrophori who attended the roman 
army. Some hold that they fafhioned 
the wood forthe tents; others, that they 
provided the wood neceffary for the ma- 
chines of war; and others, that they 
were the fame with the dendrophori of 
the feafts and facrifices, 

DENEB, an arabic term §gnifying tail, 
ufed by aftrofomers to denote feveral 
fixed ftars, Thus deneb elecet, fignifies 

the bright ftar in the lion’s tail. Deneb 
adigege, that in the fwan’s tail, @c. 

DENIER, a {mall french copper-coin, of 

which twelve make a fol. 
There were two kinds of deniers, the one 
tournois, the other parifis, whereof the 
latter was worth a fourth part ‘more than 
the former. See the article Coin. 

DENIZEN, in law, an alien made a fub- 
ject by the king’s letters patent, others 
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wife called donaifon, becaufe his legiti- 
mation proceeds ex donatione regis, from 
the king’s gift, A denizen is enabled in 
feveral refpects to act as natural fubjeéts 
do, viz. to purchafe and poffefs lands, 
and enjoy any office or dignity ;’ yet it is 
fhort of naturalization, for a ftranger, 
when naturalized, may inherit lands by 
defcent, which a denizen cannot do. If 
a denizen purchafe lands, his iffue that 
are born afterwards may inherit them, 
but thofe he had before hall not ; and 
asadenizen may purchafe, fo he may 
take lands by devife. 

DENMARK, akingdom fituated between 
8° and 13° of eaft longitude, and be- 
tween 54° and ¢8° of north latitude: it 
comprehends the peninfula of Jutland, 
and the iflands of Zeland, Funen, &c. 
To the king of Denmark likewife belong 
Norway, Iceland, and the dutchy of 
Holftein. 

DENNIS, or St. DENNIS, a town of France 
four miles north of Paris, where the 
kings of France are interred. 

DENOMINATION, a name impofed on 
any thing, ufually expreffing fome pre- 
dominant quality. Hence, as the quali- 
ties and forms of things are either inter- 
nal or external, denomination becomes, 
x. Internal, which is that founded on 
the intrinfic form. ‘Thus Peter is deno- 
minated learned, on account of his Jearn- 
ing, which is fomething internal. 2. Ex- 
ternal denomination, that founded on 
an external form. Thus, a wall is faid — 
to be feen and known, from the vifion 
and cognition employed upon it. And 
thus, Peter is denominated honoured by 
reafon of honour, which is not fo much in 
the perfon honoured, as in him who 
honours. 

DENOMINATOR, in arithmetic, a term 
ufed in fpeaking of fraétions. 

The denominator of a fraction is the 
number below the line, fhewing into 
how many parts the integer is fuppofed 
to be divided, Thus in the fra&tion 3, © 
the number 4 fhews that the integer is — 
divided into four parts, So in the fraétion 


a q 
> b is the denominator, See the article 


FRACTION. : 
DENOMINATOR Of a ratio, is the quotient 
arifing from the divifion of the antece- 
dent by the confequent. Thus 8 is the 
denominator of the ratio go: 5, becaufe 
40 divided by 5, gives 8 for a quotient. 
Tt is alfo called the exponent of a ratio. 
See the article EXPONENT, 
DE 
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- DE NON RESIDENTIA CLERICI REGIS, 


DENS, TOOTH, in anatomy. 


a writ that lies where a perfon is employ- 
ed in the king’s fervice, in order to ex- 
cufe him of non-refidence upon his living, 
See the ar- 
ticle TOOTH. 


DENSHRING, or DEVENSHRING, in huf- 


bandry, See DEVENSHRING. 


DENSITY of bodies, is that property di- 


D 


reétly oppofite to rarity, whereby they 
contain fuch a quantity of matter under 
fuch a bulk. 

Accordingly, a body is faid to have double 
or triple the denfity of another body, 
when their bulk being equal, the quan- 
tity of matter is in the one double or 
triple the quantity of matter in the other. 
The denfities and bulks of bodies, are 
the two great points upon which all 
mechanics or laws of motion turn, It 
is an axiom that bodies of the fame den- 
fity contain equal maffes under equal 
bulks. If the bulks of two bodies be 
equal, their denfities are as their maffes : 
confequently, the denfities of equal bodies 
are as their gravities. If two bodies 
have the fame denfity, their maffes are as 
their bulks; and as their gravity is as 
their maffes, the gravity of bodies of 
the fame denfity is in the ratio of their 
bulk. Hence alfo bodies of the fame 
denfity are of the fame fpecific gravity ; 
and bodies of different denfity, of differ- 
ent fpecific gravity. The quantities of 
matter in two bodies, are in a ratio com- 
pounded of their denfity and bulk: con- 
fequently their gravity is in the fame ra- 
tio. If the maffes or gravities of two 
bodies be equal, the denfities are recipros 
cally as their bulks. The denfities of 
any two bodies are in a ratio compound- 
ed of the direét ratio of their maffes, and 


“a reciprocal one of their bulks: confe- 


quently fince the gravity of bodies is as 
their maffes, the denfities of bodies are 
in a ratio compounded of the dire& ra- 
tio of their gravities, and a reciprocal 
one of their bulks, See the method of 
finding the fpecific gravities, and confe- 
quently the denfities, of both folid and 
fluid bodies, and likewife a table of the 
{pecific gravities of bodies, under the 
articles HyDROSTATICAL BALLANCE, 
and Specific GRAVITY, 

ENsity of the air, is a property that has 
employed the later philofophers fince the 
difcovery of the toricellian experiment. 

It is demonftrated, that in the fame veflel, 
or even in veffels communicating with 
each other at the fame diftance from 
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the center, the air has every where the 
fame denfity. The denfity of the air, 
cateris paribus, increafes in proportion 
to the compreffing powers, Hence the 
inferior air is denfer than the fuperior ; 
the denfity, however, of the lower air, is 
not proportional to the weight of the at- 
mofphere on account of heat and cold, 
and other caufes perhaps which make 
great alterations in denfity and rarity. 
However, from the elafticity of the air, 


its denfity muft be always different at - 


different heights from the earth’s fur- 
face ; for the lower parts being preffed 
by the weight of thofe above, will be 
made to accede nearer to each other. 
and the more fo as the weight of the in- 
cumbent air is greater. Hence, the den- 
fity of the air is greateft at the earth’s 
furface, and decreafes upwards in geo- 
metrical proportion to the altitudes taken 
in arithmetical progreffion. 

If the air be rendered denfer, the weight 
of bodies in it is diminifhed; if rarer, 
increafed,becaufe bodies lofe a greater part 
of their weight in denfer than in rarer 
mediums. Hence, if the denfity of the 
air be fenfibly altered, bodies equally 
heavy in a rarer air, if their {pecific gra- 
vities be confiderably different, will lofe 
their equilibrium in the denfer, and the 
{pecifically heavier body will preponde- 
rate. 
DENSER. 


Density of the planets. In homogeneous, - 


unequal {pherical bodies, the gravities on 
their furfaces are as the diameters, if the 
cenfities are equal. But if the bodies be 
equal, the gravities will be as the den- 
fities. Therefore, in bodies,of unequal 
bulks and denfities, the gravity will be 
in a compound ratio of the diameters and 
denfities. Confequently, the denfities will 
be as the gravities divided by the diame- 
ters, and therefore in the feveral bodies 
as follows, wiz. 
In the Sun. Jupiter. Saturn, Earth. Moon, 
10000. 9385. 6567. 39539. 48911. 
As it is not likely that thele bodies are 
homogeneal, the denfities here determined 
are not to be fuppofed the true, but ra- 
ther the mean denfities, or fuch as the 
bodies would have if they were homo- 
geneal, and of the fame mafs of matter, 
and magnitude. ‘i 


DENTALIUM, in natural hiftory, a fimple 


fivell having no hinge, and formed only 
of oné piece: it is of a figure approach- 
ing to cylindric or conic, and 1s fome- 
times crooked, fometimes ftraight ; fome- 

» times 


See the articles AiR and Con- | 


{ 
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times clofed at one end, fometimes open 
at both. 
‘The name dentalium has been given 
this fhell, from the great refemblance it 
has to the dentes canini of quadrupeds. 
‘There are feveral {pecies of it, frequent 
en the fhores of Italy, Portugal, &c. 
Among us, they are found foffile in 
clay-pits, fome fmooth, fome firiated ; 
but in much greater abundance in the 
mountains of France ahd Italy. See 
plate LXIX. fig. 4. 
‘The true officinal dentalium is one of the 
canales, or tubuli marini fimplices, of au- 
thors: and the animal that inhabits it is 
of the genus of the nereis of Linnzus. 
See the article NERETS. 
Great things have been recorded of the 
virtues of the dentalium, but it has in re- 
ality no other than thofe of an alkali 
or abferbent, fo that the readinefs of 
oy fter-fhells has now put it out of ufe. 
DENTARIA, TooTHWwoRT, in botany, 
a genus of the tetradynamia-filiquofa clafs 
of plants, the corolla of which is cruci- 
form, and confifts of four roundifh, obtufe 
petals, flightly emarginated, plane, and 
ending in ungues of the length of the 
eup: the fruit is a long, roundifh, bilo- 
' cular pod, confifting of two valves: the 
feeds are numerous and roundifh. See 
plate LXIX, fig. 6. 
‘The root of this plant, the only part ufed 
in medicine, is accounted drying and 
altringent. 


DENTATED wear, among: botanifts, 


one notched at the edges with a number 
of blunt points in fome meafure refem- 
bling teeth, See the article Lear. 

DENTED, or INDENTED. See the article 

_ INDENTED. 

DENTEX, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 
fparus, of a deep olive-brown colour, 
elegantly variegated with darker and 
paler {pots : its back is acute or ridged, 
and it has four large teeth: it is a well 
tafted fifh. See the article Sparus, 

DENTICLES, or DENTILS, in architec- 
ture, an ornament in corniches bearing 
fome refemblance to teeth, particularly 
ufed in the ionic and corinthian orders, 
‘They are cut on a little fquare member, 
properly called denticulus, and the notches 
or ornaments themfelves, dentils. In an- 
tient times dentils were never ufed in 
the ionic corniche, yet they are found in 
the remains of the theatre of Marcellus, 
which fome take for an argument that 
Vitruvius had not the dire&tion of that 
building. Vitruvius prefcribes the breadth 
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of each dentil to be half its height, and 
the indenture or interval between each two, 
he direéts to be two thirds of the breadth 
of the dentil. 

DENTIFORM prRocEss, in anatomy, 
See the article PyRENOIDES. 

DENTIFRICE, in medicine, a remedy 
for rubbing the teeth, and purging them 
from fordes ; and for cleanfing and ab- 
fterging the gums, when replete with hu- 
mours. There are dentifrices of various 
kinds and forms, fome in form of a 
powder compofed of corals, pumice-ftone, 
falt, allum, egg-fhells, crabs-claws, 
hartfhorn, &c. others in form of an elec- 
tuary, confifting of the fame powders 


mixt up with honey ; others are in form | 
of a liquor drawn by diftillations from | 
drying herbs, and aftringent medicines, | 


&e. 
The generality of operators for the teeth 


allow acids, fuch as fpirit of vitriol, &c. 
to be the readieft of all dentifrices, to take | 


off the foulnefs and yellownefs of the 


teeth: but yet, they don’t advife a fre- 


quent ufe of thefe remedies, as they 
wear away too much of the teeth and in- 
jure the gums. 


The Dutch account butter the beft den- — 


tifrice for keeping the teeth white and 
found, and the Spaniards hold urine to. 
be good for that purpofe. 


DENTILS, in architeGture, the fame with — 


denticles. See the article DENTICLEs. 
DENTISCALPRA, in furgery, an inftru- 
ment for fcouring yellow, livid, or black, 
teeth ; to which being applied, near the 
gums, it fcrapes off the foul, morbid 
cruft, : 
Some of thefe inftruments are furnifhed 
with narrow points ; others with broader, 
and with edges; and fome again are 
falciform ; but all of them adapted to 
one and the fame handle. 
DENTITION, the breeding, or cutting, 
the teeth in children. 
Among all the diforders which afflict 
children, there are none generate fuch 
grievous fymptoms as difficult dentition. 
About five or fix months after birth, th 
teeth generally begin to make their ap 
pearance: firft, the incifores, or fore- 
teeth; next, the canini, or dog teeth 
and, laftly, the molares, or grinders 
About the feventh year there comes @ 
new fet ; and at twenty one the two in- 
ner grinders, called dentes fapientia, or 
teeth of wifdom, At the time of cutting 
their teeth, they flaver very much, and 
have a diarrhoea, which is no bad a : 
ut 
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but when it is difficult, efpecially when 
the canine teeth begin to be in motion, 
and make their way out through the 
gums, the child has ftartings in his fleep, 
tumours of the gums, gripes, a loofenefs 
or coftivenefs, greenith (tools, the thruth, 
fevers, difficult breathing, fuffocating 
catarrhs, convulfions, epiiepfies, which 
often end in death. 
It fhews the dentition is like to be bad, 
if the child is perpetually crying, thrufts 
his finger into his mouth, and bites the 
nurfe’s nipples; if unequal tubercles are 
perceived in the gums, where the teeth 
are expected to appear; if there is a 
heat in the mouth, and the whole body ; 
if they ftart without a caufe, efpecially 
in fleep. 
Harris obferves, that when an inflamma- 
tion appears, the phyficians will labour 
in vain, if the cure is not begun by ap- 
plying a leech under each ear, When 
the fwelling of the gum fhews it is time 
to cut it, to make way for the tooth, he 
_avould have it done with a pen-knife, 
not with a fine lancet, left the wound 
fhould heal, and form a cicatrix. The 
food he directs to be no more that Juke- 
warm, 
Heifter advifes internally aqueous mix- 
tures, temperating powders; externally, 
oil of {weet almonds, with {pirit of vio- 
lets, or fpirit of wild poppies, lightly 
acidulated with fpirit of vitriol, where- 
with often to rub the gums; as alfo with 
the coral, or other fmooth thing, which 
will have the fame effe&t. Some reckon 
the frefh blood of a cock’s comb a [peci- 
fic for this purpofe. Morgan affirms, in 
this cafe, it will be beft to abate the effer- 
vefcence of the blood with diluters ; to 
appeafe the pain with gentle opiates; to 
open the body with purges and clyfters ; 
to draw off the fermented ferum byd@iif- 
ters; to promote the cutting of the teeth 
by cooling, relaxing, and opening the 
gums: for this purpofe diacodium is 
good, or a ftrong decoction of marfh- 
mallows and poppy: heads, in thick milk, 
cream, or neats-foot oil, 
Sydenham obferves, that pains in den- 
tition often produce fevers: for which 
he could find no remedy fo effe&tual as 
three or four drops of fpirit of hartfhorn 
in a fpoonful of fimple water, or other 
convenient vehicle, given every four 
hours ; the number of dofes may be four, 
_ five, or fix. 
DENUNCIATION 
Vou, II, 
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DEOPPILATIVES, 


DEF 
tion or, promulgation of any thing, 
All veffels of enemies are lawful prize, 


after denunciation or proclamation of 
war. The detign of the denunciation of 


excommunicated perfons, is that the fen- | 


tence may be the more fully executed by 
the perfon’s being more known. 


DEOBSTRUENTS, in pharmacy, fuch 


medicines as open obttruStions. See the 
article DETERGENT. 

There is fomewhat further expreffed in 
the term deobftruent than in detergent, 
for a medicine may be deobftruent that is 
not, in the ftriéteit fenfe, detergent; as 
are moft metalline fubftances, as fteel and 
mercury, which obtain the appellation 
deobftruents, fiom their ating by their 
natural weight, whereby they increafe the 
momentum of the circulating fluids, and 
with greater force make it ftrike againft 
the fecretory outlets: becaufe the mo- 
menta, or vis percuffionis, of all projec- 
tiles, of which kind is a circulating fluid, 
is as their folidities, fuppofing their velo«. 
cities equal. The more, therefore, th 
animal fluids are faturated with denfe 


ae. 
4 


and folid particles, with the greater force. 


they diftend the veflels, and the more 
eafily break through, where the ftruSture 
favours their efcape ; and upon that ace’ 
count are medicines, which add to thefe 
qualities in the fluid, called deobfru. 
ents. : 


DEODAND, in our cuftoms, implies a 


thing devoted or confecrated to God, for 
the pacification of his wrath, in cafe of 
any misfortune, as a perfon’s coming to 
a violent end, without the fault of any 
reafonable creature; as if a horfe fhould 
{trike his keeper, and fo kill him, In 
this cafe, the horfe is to be a deodand ; 
that is, he is to be fold, and the price 
diftributed to the poor, as an expiation 
of that dreadful event. 


DE ONERANDO PRO RATA PORTIO< 


Nis, in law, a writ that lies where a 
perfon is deftrained for rent, which ought 
to be paid by others in proportion with 
him; as whefe one holds twenty acxes 
of land by fealty, at a certain rent, and 
aliens one acre to one perfon, and an- 
other toanother: here, if one of the ali. 
enecs be diftrained for the whole, or more 
rent than the value of what he purchafed, 
he then may have this writ. 


fame with deobitruents. 
DEOEBSTRUENTS. 


, 4 folemn publicas DEPART, in chemiftry, a method of i 


in pharmacy, the _ 
See the article — 
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| - fining, or feparating gold from filver, by 

Y means of aquafortis, generally called 
quartation, 

a For the operation of the depart, fee the 

articles ASSAYING and QUARTATION. 

- ._ DEPARTURE, in law, fignifies a depart- 


ing or going from a plea given in bar 
of an aétion. It is likewrie ufed where 
a plaintiff in his declaration fets forth 
one thing, and after the defendant has 
pleaded thereto, he in bis replication 


iy fhews new matter different from his de- 
Bus $ 5 

claration, 

m If a perfon pleads a general agreement 


_. * jn bar, and alledges a {pecia! one in his 
seve rejoinder, this will be a departure in 
_ pleading: fo, where an action is brought 
-. atcommon law, and the plaintiff, by his 
+ Feplicdtion, endeavours tomaintain it by 
~-cultom. It willalfo be accounted a de- 
pariure, if, after perforfiance is pleaded 
an debt upon hand, the defendant fays 
‘any other thing, by way ofexcufe, Gc. 
But in circumftances of time, &c. laid 
as to promifes, \if the defendant by his 
_ «@ plea force the plaintiff to vary, it is no 
sek departure: for the plaintiff is not tied to 
a precife day. y 
DEPARTURE in de/pite of the court, is where 
© a tenant or defendant appeais to an ac- 
tion brought againft him, and having a 
day over in the fame term, does not ap- 
pear at the day, but makes a default. 
‘This is a departure in defpite of the court, 
and therefore he fhall be coademned, 
DEPARTURE, in navigation, is the eaft- 
ing or welting of a thip in refpeét of the 
meridian it departed or failed from: or 
it is the differcace of longitude, either 
eaft oy weft, between the prefent meri- 
dian the fhip is under, and that where the 
_ jaft reckoning or obfervation was made, 
_ This departure, any where but under the 
equator, mult be accounted according to 
: _ the number of miles in a degree, proper 
te. the parallel the fhip is under. 
‘ DEPHLEGMATED, an appellation given 
“ . tolpirits well freed from phlegm, See the 
_ next article. ' 
- DEPHLEGMATION, in chemiftry, the 
_. fame as reétification, or the freeing a 
fpiit from its phlegm, either by diftilla- 
tion, or fome ether means, 
DEPILATORY MeEpicingEs, thofe ap- 
plied in order to take off the hair: foch 
are lime and orpiment known to be, but 
thele ought to be ufed with great cau- 
o. } Seen. * 
_. DEPONENT, in latio grammar, a term 
ae a 3 
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applied to verbs, ‘which have ative fig- 
nifications, but paflive terminations or 
conjugations, and want one of their par- 
ticiples paffive.. 

DEPONENT, in the law of Scotland, a per- 
fon who makes adepofition. See the ar- 
ticle DEPOSITION, 

DEPOPULATION, the a& of commit- 
ting wafte. See the article WasTE. 

DEPORTATION, a fort of banifhment 
uled. by the Romans, whereby fome 
land or other place was allotted to a 
criminal for the place of his abode, with 
a prohibition not to ftir out of the fame 
ov pain of death. 

DEPOSIT, among civilians, fomething 
that is committed to the cuitody of a per- 
fon, to be kept without any reward, and 
to be returned again on demand. 
Depofit is diftinguithed into fimple and 
judiciary, 

Simple Dzvosi?T is either voluntary or ne- 
ceflary : neceflary, is that done in cafe of 
hoftility, thipwreck, fire s@c. 

Judiciary DEPOsiT is that whofe propesty 
is contefted by feveral perfons, and depo- 
fited in the cuftody of fome third perfon, 
by order of a judge. ° ; 

DEPOSITARY, in the french law, a per- 
fon intrulted as keeper or guardian of a 
depofit. See the preceding article. 
Ordinary depofitaries are not to warrant 
the thing Jeft with them, in cafe it be loft 
or ftolen, they are only to anfwer for 
fraud or the like. 

DEPOSITION, in law, the teftimony 
given in court by a witnefs, upon oath, 
In chancery, depofition is a teftimony fet 

. down in writing, by way of anfwer to 
the interrogations exhibited in chancery, 
where fuch witnefs is called deponent. 
Depolitions in one caufe may be ufed at 
the hearing of another, where they are 

‘Magi ween the fame parties, &c. without 
any motion; this is not permitted in other 
courts, without a fpecial order of the 
court of chancery. ‘The depofitions in 
chancery, after the caufe is determined 
there, may be given in evidence in a trial 
at bar, in any of the other courts. 

DeEposiTION alfo fignifies the fequeftring 
ar deprhyive a man of fome dignity and 
oimce. 

DEPRECATION, in rhetoric, a figure 
whereby the orator invokes the aid and 
affiftance of fome one; or prays for fome 
great evil or punifhment to befal him who 
{peaks falfely, ¢isher himfelf or his ad- 
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DEPRECATORY, or Deprecative, 


in theology, a term applied to the man- 
ner of performing fome ceremonies in the 
form of prayer. 

The form of abfolution is deprecative in 
the greek church, being conceived in 
thefe terms, May God abjolve you: where- 
as it is in the declarative torm in the 
latin church, and in fome of the re- 
formed churches, [ abjolve you 

DEPRESSION of equations. See the article 
EQUATION, 

Depression of the pole. When a perfon 
fails or travels towards the equator, he is 
faid to deprefs the pole, 
degrees as he approaches nearer the equa- 
tor, fo many degrees will the pole be 

nearer the horizon, This phenomenon 
arifes from the fpherical figure of the 
earth. See the articles EARTH and 
PoLe. 
When a ar is under the horizon, it is 
termed the depreffion of that ftar under 
the horizon. The altitude or depreffion 
of any ftar is an arch of the vertical in- 
tercepted between the horizon and that 
ftar, See the articles Horizon and 
VERTICAL, 

DEPRESSOR, or DEPRIMENS, in anato- 
my, a name applied to feveral mutcles, 
becaufe they deprefs the parts they are 
fattened to. 

DEPRESSOR LABII INFERIORIS, or QUA- 
DRATUS, isa mulcleconfilting of {ome 
thin flefhy fibres, which lie immediately 
under the fkin of the chin; they arife 
from the edge of the fore-part of the 
whole under-jaw, and are inferted in the 
lower-part of the orbicularis. 

DEPRESSOR LABII SUPERIORIS, or TRI- 
ANGULARIS, is a mu(cle that arifes from 
the lowereedge of the under. jaw, between 
the maffeter and quadratus, and afcends 
by the angle of the mouth to the upper- 
jaw. Thefe two mufcles acting together, 
exprefs a forrowful countenance, becaufe 
they draw downwards the corners of the 
mouth and cheeks, 

DEPRESSORES NASI, area pair of mufcles 
arifing from the os maxillare, above the 
dentes incifores; and are inferted into 
the extremities of the ale, which they 
pull downwards. 

DEPRESSOR ANGULI ORIS, a name given 
by Albinus to the mufcle called by 
others depreffor labiorum communis. See 
the article DEPRESSOR LABII. 

DEPRESSORES OCULI, a pair of mufcles 
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becaufe as many’ 


te Ae 


fpringing from each corner of the eye, 


and anfwered by another pair of the like’ 


figure and ftructure, in the lower eye- 
lid. See the article Eve. 
DEPRIMENS, the fame with depreffor. 


See the preceding article. 


DEPRIVATION, in the canon-law, the : 


depofing a bifhop, parfon, vicar, &ec. 
from his office and preferment, 

There are two forts of deprivation, the 
one @ beneficio, the other ab officio: the 
deprivation @ beneficio, is when, for fome 
great crime a minifter is wholly deprived 
of his benefice. 
cio, is when a minifter is for evér depriv- 
ed of his orders, which is is alfo called 
depofition or degradation; this is ge= 
neraliy for tome heinous crime deferv- 
ine death, and is performed by the 
bifhop. 

DEPTFORD, a town three miles eaft of 
London, on the fouthern banks of the 
Thames ; chiefly confiderable for its fine 
docks for building thips, 
yard. 

DEPTH, in geometry, the fame with al- 
titude ; though, ftrictly {peaking, we on- 
ly ufe the term depth to denote how much 
one body, or part of a body, is below 
awother. See the articles ALTITUDE, 
HEIGHT, ec. 

DEPTH of @ battalion, fguadron, Gc. the 
number of men in a file, who ftand 
before each other ina ftraightline. In 
the antient armies this was very great. 

DEPURATION, the fame with clarifica- 
tion. See the article CLARIFICATION. 

DEPURATORY FEVER, a name given 
by Sydenham to a fever which prevailed 
much in the years 1661, 1662, 1663, 
and 1664. He called it depuratory, be- 
caufe he obfer +d that nature regulated 
all the fymptoms in fuch a manner, as to 
fit the febrile matter, prepared by pro- 
per concoétion, for expulfion in a certain 
time, either by a copious fweat, or a 
freer perfpiration. 

DEPUTATION, a miffion of fele& per- 
fons out of a company, or body, to a 
prince or affembly, to treat of matters 
in their name. ‘They are more or lefs 
folemn, according to the quality of thofe 
who fend them, and the bufinefs they ; are 
fent upon, 

DEPUTY, ‘a perfon fent upon fome bufi- 
nefs, by fome community. 

DeruTy is alfo one who exerciles an office 
in another’s right; and the forfeiture or 

5 X 2 mifde- 


A deprivation ab ofi-. 
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the perfon, whom he reprefents, to Jofe 
his office. A principal officer may not 
appoint his deputy in ail cafes, unlefs the 
grant of the office wiil juftify him in 
fo doing ; but when an office defcends to 
an infant, he» may make a deputy of 
courte. Judges have no power to hold 
their courts by deputy: recorders, how- 
ever, may doit. It is held a coroner 
cannot appoint a deputy, it being a jue 
dicial office of truft, annexed to the per- 
fon. And if the office of parkerfhip be 
granted to one, he cannot depute another, 
becavfe it is an office of truft and confi- 
Hei” vdence; 
| DEPUTATUS, among the antients, a 
| name applied to perfons employed in 
making of armour: and likewile to brifk 
active veople, whole bufinefs was to take 
care of the wounded in enpagements, and 
carry them off the field. 
DeEPUTATUS, SerlavG@, in the -greek 
church, an inferior officer, like an ufher, 
who in proceflions kept the crowd off 
the patriarch. 
DEREHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 
about fifteensmiles weft of Norwich: ealt 
long. 1°, and north lat. 52% qo’. 
DERELICTS, in the civil law, fuch goods 
as are wilfully relinquifhed by the owner, 
Tt alio fignifies a thing forfaken, or caft 
away by the fea, 
DERIVATION, in medicine, is when a 
humour, which cannot be conveniently 
eyacuated at the part affected, is attraét- 
ed from thence, and diicharged at fome 
- more proper place in its vicinity ; or is 
drawn from a noble, to a more ignoble 
part, where it is lefs capable of doing in- 
ury.. Thus a blifter is applied upon the 
neck to draw thither the matter, in cafes 
of defluxions upon the eyes. 
DERIVATIVE, in grammar, a word 
- which ts derived fronp another called its 
primitive. See the article PRIMITIVE. 
Thus manhood is derived from man, dei- 
ty from deus, and lawyer from daw. 
DERMA, in anatomy, the fame with cu- 
tis. © See the article Curis. 
sas DERMESTES, in zoology, a genus of 
*  infeéts of the order of the coleopterz, the 
antenna of which are of a clavated figure 
ae perfoliated tranfverfly. 
These are a great many fpecies of this 
nus, confounded by fume with beetles, 
Gi LXIX, fig. 2. 
IER REssORT. Sce REssort. 
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mifdemeanor of fuch deputy fhall caule DEROGATION, in the french Jaw, an 
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aét which annuls a preceding one, either 
in whole, or in part. In general terms, 
they are not regarded jin judicature 5 


they muft be in fpecific, and in formal 
terms. 


DEROGATORY, a claufe importing de- 


' 


rogation, A derogatory claufe in a tefta~ 
ment, is a certain fentence, cypher, or 
fecret character, which the teftator inferts 
in his will, and of which he referves the 
knowledge to himfelf alone, adding a con- 
dition that no will he may make here- 
after is to be reckoned valid, if this de- 
rogatory claufe is not inferted exprefsly, 
and word for word. It is a precaution 
invented by Jawyers againft later wills 
extorted by violence, or obtained by fug- 

geftion. : 
DERVIS, a name given to all mahommed- 
an monks, though of various orders. 
The moft noted among them are the bek - 
tafhi, the mevelevi, the kadri, and the 
feyah. The bektafhi, who are allowed 
to marry and live incities and towns, are 
obliged, by the rules of their order, to 
vifit remote lands, and to falute every 
one they meet with gazel, or love-fongs, 
and with e/ma, or the invocation of the 
names of God, and humbly to wifh him 
profperity, which they do by repeating 
the word eivailah, a folemn exclamation 
of the wreftlers, by which the conquered 
yields the palm to the conqueror. ‘The 
mevelevi, {fo called from Mevelava their 
founder, are ufed to turn round for two 
or three hours together, with fuch {wift- 
nefs that you cannot fee their faces ; they 
are great lovers of mufic: in their mo- 
nafteries they profefs great humility and 
poverty, and when vifited make no dif- 
tinétion of perfons; they firft bring their 
gue(ts coffee to drink ; and, if the ways 
have been dirty, they wath their feet and 
fandals. The kadri, with a peculiar fu- 
perftition, emaciate their bodies ; they go 
quite naked, except their thighs, and often 
join hands and dance, fometimes a whole 
day, repeating with great vehemence, 
hu! hu! bu! (one of the names of God) 
till, like madmen, they fall on the ground, 
foaming at the mouth, and running down 
with fweat: the prime vizir Kuprvli Ach- 
med Pasha, thinking this fect unbecom- 
ing the mahommedan religion, ordered 
it to be fuppreffed ; but, after his death, 
it revived, and is at prefent more nume+ 
rous than ever, efpecially at Conftanti- 
nople, 


DE.S 
nople. The feyah are wanderers, and 
though they have monafteries, yet they 
often fpend their whole life in travelling ; 
when they are fent out, their fuperiors 
impofe upon them fuch a quantity of mo- 
ney or provifions, forbidding them to 
come back till they have procured it, and 
fent it to the monaftery ; wherefore when 
a feyah comes into a town, he cries alond 
in the market-place, Ya allah fenden, 
&c. OGod! give me, I pray, five thou- 
fand crowns, or a@ thoufand meafures of 
rice. Many of thefe dervifes travel over 
the whole mahommedan world, enter- 
taining the people wherever they come, 
with agreeable relations of all the curiofi- 
ties they have met with. There are der- 
vifes in Egypt, who live with their fami- 
lies, and exercife their trades, of which 
kind are the dancing dervifes at Damat- 
cus, They are all diftinguifhed among 
themfelves by the different forms and co- 
lours of their habits ; thofe of Perfia wear 
blue; the folitaries and wanderers wear 
only rags of different colours ; others 
carry on their heads a plume made of the 
feathers of acock ; and thofe of Egypt 
wear an octagonal badge of a greenifh 
white alabafter at their girdles, and a high 
{tiff cap, without any thing round it. 

DERWENT, a river, which taking its 
rifein the north riding of Yorkfhire, runs 
fouth, and falls into the Oufe. 

DERWENT-WATER, a river of Cumber- 
land, which falls into the irith fea below 
Cockermouth, 

DESART, a large extent of country entire- 
ly barren, and producing nothing, In 
this fenfe fome are fandy defarts, as thofe 
of Lop, Xamo, Arabia, and feveral 
others, in Afia; in Africa, thole of Ly- 
bia and Zara: others are ftony, as the 

|  defart of Pharan in Arabia Petrea, 

| The DEsarT, abfolutely fo called, is that 
part of Arabia fouth of the holy Jand, 
Where the children of Ifrael wandered 
forty years. : 

DESCANT, in mufic, the art of compofin 
in feveral parts. See COMPOSITION. 
De(cant is threefold, viz, plain, figura- 
tive, and double. 

Plain DescanT is the ground-work and 
foundation of all mufica! compofitions, 
confifting altogether in the orderly placing 
of many concords, anfwering to fimple 
counter-point. See COUNTER-POINT. 

Figurative or florid DESCANT, is that part 
of an air of mufic, wherein fome difcords 
are concerned, as well, though not fo 
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much, as concords. This may be termed 
the ornamental and rhetorical part of mu- 
fic, in regard that there are introduced 
all the varieties of points, fyncopes, di- 
verfities of meafures, and whatever is ca- 
pable of adorning the compofition, 

DEscanT double, is when the parts are fo 
contrived, that the treble, or any high 
part, may be made the bafs 5 and, on the 
contrary, the bafs the treble. 

DESCENDANT, in genealogy, a term re- 
Jative to afcendant, and applied to a per- 
fon who is born or iffued from fome other 
referred to: thus mankind are faid to be 
the defcendants of Adam, See the ar- 
ticle DESCENT. 

DESCENSION, or DESCENDING, in pee 
neral, fignifies much the fame with de- 
fcent. See the article DescenrT. 

DESCENSION, in aftronomy, is either right 
or oblique, 

Right DescENsiON is an arch of the equi- 
no¢tial, intercepted between the next 
equinoétial point and the interfeStion of | 
the meridian, pafling thro? the center of | 
the objeét, at its fetting, in a right {phere 

Oblique DESCENSION, an arch of the equi- 
noctial intercepted between the next equi- 
noétial point and the horizon, pafling 
through the center of the object, at its 
fetting, in an oblique {phere. 

DESCENSIONAL, fomething belonging 
to defcenfion. See DEscENSION. 

DESCENTIONAL DIFFERENCE, that be- 
tween the right and oblique de‘cenfion of 
any heavenly body. See DEscENsION. 

DESCENT, in general, is the tendency of 

a body from a higher to a lower place 5 
thus all bodies, unle(s otherwife deter- 
mined by a force fuperior to their gravi- 
ty, defcend towards the center of the 
earth: the planets too may be {aid to de- 
fcend from their aphelion to the perihe- 
lion of their jorbits, as the moon does 
from the apogee to the perigee. 
Heavy bodies, meeting with no refiftance 
defcend with an uniformly accelerated 
motion, for the laws of which fee the ar. 
ticle ACCELERATION, ’ 

Laws of the Descent of bodies. x. Al 
bodies near the furface of the earth de 
fcend perpendicularly at the rate of fix! 
teen feet one inch in a fecond of time. 
The velocity of a body defcending in 
inclined plane, at the end of any giv 
time, is to the velocity stliat it would 
quire by defcending i 
the fame time, . as the 
clined plane is to its. 
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Taft velocity acquired by the direé&t de- 

‘fcent, is to the Jalt velocity acquired in the 

fame time by the oblique defcent, as the 

abfolute gravity is tothe relative gravity 

' + of the defcending body. 4. The line de- 
he fcribed by the direct defcent, is to the line 
defcribed in the fame time by the oblique 
defcent, as the length of the oblique plane 
isto its height. 5. If the line defcribed 
the direct defcent be to’the line de- 
feribed by the oblique defcent, as the 
height of the inclined plane to its length, 
then the times of defcent fhall alfo be in 
the fame proportion, and the laft veloci- 
“f ties equal. 6. The laft velocities ac- 
4 uired upon feveral inclined planes of the 
i} Bice height, however different in length, 
| are equal. 7. The time of oblique defcent 
thro’ any chord of a circle, drawn from 
its loweft point, is equal to the time of a 
dire&t defcent thro’ the diameter of that 
circle. &. The laft acquired velocities 
of a body, defcending to the loweft point 
of a given circle, through different chords, 
are as thofe chords, 9. ‘The time of the 
defcent of a body in any arch of a femi- 
cycloid, is equal to the time of its defcent 
_ through any other arch, whether longer 
| or fhorter, of the fame curve. ro. A 
‘ body will defcend fooner along an arch 
of acycloid, than along that of any other 
- eurve, drawn between the fame points. 
_ gx. If water runs out through a hole 
| made in the bottom of a parabolic conoid, 
the furface of the water will defcend equal 
} fpaces in equal times. 12. A body de- 
{ fcends in a refifting medium with a force 
fy _ only equal to the excefs of its gravity 
above that of an equal bulk of the me- 
dium. 13. If a body be thrown down- 

| wards, in a refifting medium, with fuch 

- a ferce as fhall make the refiftance of the 
: medium equal to the acceleration of gra- 
vity, it will afterwards defcend with an 
uniform motion. 14. If a body defcends 
‘through any number of inclined planes, 
| it will acquire the fame velocity at the end 
_ of its fall, as though it had fallen through 
a plane equal in height to the whole, and 
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_ derived to any man from his anceftors, 
either by the common law, cuftom, 
‘tute, By the common law, as where 
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ESCENT, or DISCENT, in law, an order 
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and goes in courfé to the eldeft fon and 
heir. By cuftom, as where the lands 
fometimes defcend to all the fons; or to 
all the brothers, where one brother dies 
without iffue, as in gavel-kind, &c. 
And defcent by ftatute is a defcent in fee- 
tail, as directed by the manner of the li- 
mitation or fettlement, purfuant to, ftat. 
Weltm. 2. and 13 Ed. I. 

Defcent, at common law, is either lineal 
or collateral. 

Lineal defcent is that conveyed down in 
a right line from the grand-father to the 
father, from the father tothe fon, and 
from the fon to the grand-fon. Collate- 
ral defcent is that {pringing out of the 
fide of the line, or bloods as from a man 
to his brother, nephew, or the like. 

DESCENT, in genealogy, the order or fuc- 
ceffion of defcendants in a line or family ; 
or their diftance from a common progeni- 
tor: thus we fay, one defcent, two de- 
{cents, &c. See EXTRACTION. 

DEscENT, in heraldry, is ufed to exprefs 
the coming down of any thing from 
above; as, a lion en defcent, is a lion 
with his head towards the bafe points, 
and his heels towards one of the corners 
of the chief, asif he were leaping down 
from fome high place. 

DEsceNT, in fortification, are the holes, 
vaults, and hollow places made by un- 
dermining the ground. a 
The defcent into the moat or ditch is a 
deep paflage made through the efplanade 
and covert-way, in form of a trench, 
whereof the upper part is covered with 
madriers and clays, to fecure the befiegers 
from the enemy’s fire. In wet ditches 
this trench is on a level with the furface 
of the water, but in dry ones it is funk as 
deep as the bottom of the ditch, 

DESCRIBENT, in geometry, a line or 
furface, which, by its motion, defcribes a 
furface or folid. 

DESCRIPTION is fuch a ftrong and 
beautiful reprefentation of a thing, as 
gives the reader a diftiné&t view and fatis- 
factory notion of it, 

Defcriptions are almoft peculiar to po- 
etry: hiftorians indeed defcribe things, , 
places, and perfons; but not fo much — 
for the fake of ornament, as of neceflity. 
Orators likewife. attempt defcriptions 
when they have a mind to work upon the 
paffions; but neither the one nor the 
other ufe them as decorations to their 
writings, which poets generally do, very 
fuccefstully, not only with a defign to 
move 
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move the paffions, but to pleafe the fan- 
cy. Great judgment is required in the 
due exercife of this art. A judicious 
author will omit low and vulgar circum- 
ftances, and chiefly beftow his pains to 
complete all the effential and mafterly 
ftrokes, cutting off all fuperfluities, and 
rejecting the moft pleafing thought and 
florid lines, when foreign to his tubjeét : 
many things muft be left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader, and feafonable filence 
has its emphafis; thus Virgil tells us, 
Georg, iv. 457- that Eurydice was killed 
by a monftrous ferpent, lurking in a 
bank ; but fays nothing more of that ve- 
nemous creature. A poctatter would pro- 
bably have {pent as many lines in the de- 
{cription of it, as compofed that admir- 
able poem. ‘The deicription of a perfon 
is called a character, in drawing which 
the true proof of art and judgment is to 
hit a beautiful likenefs, and, with a deli- 
cate touch, to give thole features and co- 
lours which are peculiar to the perfon, 
and diftinguifh him from the reft of man- 
kind. In every good and lively defcrip- 
tion, a man muft come to an enumeration 
of the chief particulars ; for generals are 
often obfcure and faint. A judicious 
author, by fetting every thing in full 
view, makes a {trong and lafting ime 
preffion on the reader. 

DESEADA, or DEsIDERADA, one of the 
Caribbee-iflands, lying eaftward of Gua- 
daloupe. s ‘ 

| DESERTER, in a military fenfe, a foldier 
| who, by running away from his regiment 
or company, abandons the fervice 

A deferter is, bythe articles of war, pu- 
nifhable by death, and, after convi&tion, 
is hanged at the head of the regiment he 
formerly belonged to, with his crime 
writ on his breaft, and fuffered to hang 
till the army leave that camp, for a terror 
to others, 


rf DESHACHE’, in heraldry, is where a 


beaft has its’ limbs feparated from its 
body, fo that. they fill remain on the 
efcutcheon, with only a {mall feparation 
from their natural places 


DESIDERATUM is ufed to fignify the 


defirable perfeétions in any art or {ci- 
ence: thus, it is a defideratum with the 
black(mith, to render iron fufible by a 
gentle heat, and yet preferve it hard 
enough for ordinary ufes ; with the glafs- 
man and locking. glafs maker, to render 
giafs malleable , with the cleck-maker, 
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to bring pendulums to be ufeful, where 
there are irregular motions ; with the 


brafier and copperfmith, to make malle- 


able folder; with the thipwright, to build 
veffels that will fail under water; with 
the diver, to procure manageable infiru- 
ments for conveying frefh air to the bot- 
tom of the fea, fufficient for refpiration 
and the burning of lights ; with the affay- 
mafter, to melt or copel ores or metals 
immediately, without the ufe of bellows 
or furnaces ; and with the carvers and 
joiners, to fafhion waod in moulds like 
plaifter of paris, or burnt alabafler, @c, 
And though, as Mr. Boyle obferves, 
the obtaining of thefe defiderata may be 
thought chimeral, yet it is proper they 
thould be propoted ; for, although per- 
fection may not be attainable, yet ap- 
proaches to it may be made, and arts 
thereby improved. To this may be add 
ed, that the making of iron malleable, 
with pit-coal was once looked upon as 
chimerical, yet it is now put in praétice, 
to the great advantage of the owners of 
feveral mines in this kingdom. 
All arts have their defeéts ; and it is not 
at firft to be gueffed, for how many of 
thefe remedies may be found, by means 
of chemical refearches, properly dire@ed. 
Chemiliry itfelf is greatly defefive in 
many particulars, as in an experimental 
hiftory of general fermentation, fepara~ 
tory and combinatory; in fubjeds of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms. The {chemes for new trades will 
rife occafionally in profecuting many of 
the fubjeéts; thus it is natural for the 
common operations of brewing and fugar- 
baking, to fuggeft that fugar may be pro- 
cured from malt and other vegetables. 
That nurferies of peculiar ferments, both 
native and foreign, may be raifed on the 
common principles ; and it is evident that 
the introduction of fuch new trades would 
greatly Miprove the bufinefs of brewing, 
fugar-baking, and the like. 

DESIGN, ina general fenfe, the plan, or- 
der, reprefentation, or conftruétion of a 
building, book, painting, @c,. 


In building, the term ichnography may 
be ufed, when by defign is only meant the — 


plan of a building, or a flat figure drawn 
on paper: when fome fide or face of the 


building is raifed from the ground, we » 


may ufe the term orthography ; and when 
both front and fides are feen, in perfpec- 
tiys, we may call it fcenography. Sce 
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the figures wherewith the workman en- 


-yiches his ftuff, or filk, and which he co- 


pies after fome painter, or eminent 
dvaughts-man, as in diaper, damaik, and 
other flowered filk and tapeftry, and the 
like. 

In undertaking of fuch kinds of figured 
fiuffs, it is neceflary, fays Monf. Sava- 
ry, that, before the firft ftroke of the 
fhuttle, the whole defign be reprefented 
on the threads of the warp; we do not 
mean in colours, but with an infinite 
number of little packthreads, which, be- 
ing dilpofed fo as to raile the threads of 
the warp, let the workmen, fee, from 
time to time, what kind of filk is to be 
put in the eye of the fhuttle, for woof, 
This metliod of preparing the work is 
called reading the defign, and reading 
the figure, which is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner: a paper is provided, 
confiderably broader than the ftuff, aad 
of a length proportionate to what is in- 
tended to be reprefented thereon. This 
they divide lengthwile, by as many black 
lines as there are intended threads in the 
warp; and crofs thefe. lines, by ~others 
drawn breadthwife, which, with the for- 
mer, make little equal fquares: on the 
paper thus fquared, the draughts-man 
defigns his figures, and heightens them 
with colours, as he fees fit. When the 
defign is finifhed, a workman reads it, 
while another lays it on the fimblot. 

To read the defign, is to tell the perfon 
who manages the loom, the number of 
fquares, or threads, comprifed in the 
fpace he is reading, intimating at the 
fame time whether it is ground or figure, 
‘To put what is read on the fimblot, is to 
fatten little ftrings to the feveral pack- 
threads, which are to raif@gghe threads 
named ; and thus they continue to do till 
the whole defign 1s read. 

Every piece being compofed of feveral re- 


' petitions of the fame defign, when the 
_ whole defign is drawn, the drawer, to re- 


begin the defign afrefh, has nothing to 


. do but to raife the little ftrings, with flip- 


knots, to the top of the fimblot, which he 
had let down to the bottom: this he is 
to repeat as often as is neceffary till the 
‘whole be manufactured. 


_ The ribbon-weavers have likewife a de- 


figo, but far more fimple than that now 
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defcribed. It is drawn on paper with 
lines and fquares, reprefenting the threads 
of the warp and woof. But inftead of | 
lines, whereof the figures of the former 
confift, thefeare conttituted of points on- 
ly, or dots, placed in certain of the little 
fquares, formed by the interfe&tion of the 
lines. Thefe points mark the threads of 
the warp that are to be raifed, and the 
fpaces left blank denote the threads that | 
are to keep their fituation : the reft is mae” 
naged as in the former, 
Desicn is alfo ufed, in painting, for the | 
firft idea of a large work, drawn rough- 
ly, and in little, with an intention to be 
executed and finifhed in large. The art 
of painting has been by fome of the 
greateft matters divided into the defign, 
or draught, the proportion, the expref- 
fion, the claro-obfcuro, the ordonnance, | 
the colouring, and the perfpective, . 
Defign, in painting, is the fimple contour, 
or outlines of the figures intended to be 
reprefented, or the lines that terminate 
and circumferibe them: fuch defign is 
fometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, 
without any fhadows at all; fometimes — 
it is hatched, that is, the fhadows are ex- | 
preffed by fenfible outlines, ufually drawn 
acrofs each other with the pen, crayon, 
or graver. Sometimes, again, the fha- 
dows are done with the crayon rubbed fo — 
as that there do not appear any lines: at 
other times, the grains or ftrokes of the 
crayon appear, as not being rubbed; 
fometimes the defign is wafhed, that is, 
the fhadows are done with a pencil in 
indian ink, or fome other liquor; and 
fometimes the defign is coloured, that is, 
colours are laid on much like thofe in- 
tended for the grand work. 
The effential requifites of a defign are 
correétnefs, good tafte, elegance, cha- 
raéter, diverfity, expreffion, and perfpec- 
tive. Corre&tnefs depends on the juftnefs 
of the proportions, and knowledge of 
anatomy, Tafte is a certain manner of 
correétnefs peculiar to one’s felf, derived 
either from nature, matters, or ftudies, or 
all of them united. Elegance gives a_ 
delicacy that not only ftrikes perfons of 
judgment, but communicates an agree~ 
ablenefs that pleafes univerfally. The 
charaéter is what is peculiar to each thing, 
wherein there mult be diverfity, info« 
much that every thing has its peculiar 
charac-er to diflinguifh it. The expref- 
fion is the reprefentation of an object, ac- 
cording — 
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cording to the circumftances it is fuppof- 
ed to be in. Perfpeétive is the repretenta- 
tion of the parts of a painting, or a 
figure, according to the fituation they 
are in with regard to the point of fight. 
The defign or draught, is a part of the 
greateft import and extent in painting. 
It is acquired chiefly by genius and ap- 
plication, rules being of lefs avail here 
than in any other branches of the art, as 
colouring, &c. The principal rules that 
regard delign are, that novices accuftom 
themfelves to copy good originals at firtt 
fight; not to ufe fquares in drawing, 
Je(t they Aint and confine their judgment; 
to defign well from life, before they prac- 
tile perfpective ; to learn to adjult the 
fize of their figures to the vifual angle, 
and the diltance of the eye from the mo- 
del or obje&t; to mark out all the parts 
of their defign before they begin to fhade; 
to make their contours in great pieces, 
without taking notice of the little mul- 
cles, and other breaks; to make them- 
felves mafters of the rules of per{pective ; 
to obferve the perpendicular, parallel, 
and difance of every {troke ; to compare 
and oppofe the parts that meet and tra- 
verfe the perpendicular, fo as to forma 
kind of (quare in the mind, which is the 
great and almoft the only rule of defign- 
ing juftly ; to have a regard not only to 
the model, -but to the parts already de- 
fomed, there being no fuch thing as de- 
figning with (trict juttnefs, but by com- 
paring and proportioning every part to 
the firft, All the, other rules relate to 
peripective. See PERSPECTIVE. 
DESIGNATION, the a& of marking or 
_ jndicating, and making a thing known, 
Tinere were defignations of the confuls 
andi other magiftrates among the Romans 
fome time before their eleétion. 
DESIGNATOR, in roman antiquity, a 
fort of petty mafter of the ceremonies, 
who afligned every body their places in 
the theatres, and other public fhews. 
The Romans had ices of this nature 
attending alj their folemn fhews and pro- 
ceflions, for direéting precedencies. The 
defignator was one of the goddefs Li- 
bitina’s principal fervants, the fhews of 
the funerals of perfons of quality being 
mairfhalled by the defignator. When he 
went toraife the corps, he was attended 
with a train of funeral officers called li- 
bitiinarii, fubdivided into pellinatores, vef= 

iliiones, uftores, &c. All thefe, habited 
in black, walked before the defignater, 
7 Vou. II. 
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as, mace-hearers before magiltrates. 


DESIGNING, the art of delineating or 
drawing the appearance of natural obs — 


jeéts, by lines, on a plane, 

To defign, according to the rules of ma- 
thematics, makes the obje& of perfpec- 
tive. See the article PERSPECTIVE. 
To defign by the camera obfcura, 
the article CAMERA OBSCURA, 


See 
There 


are feveral methods of defigning mecha- 
nically. The following is the method of 
the learned Sir Chriftopher Wren, and 
may be put in praétice with great eafe. 
A isa fmall fight, with a fhort arm B 
{plate LXIX. fig. 5.) which may be 
turned round about, and moved up and 
down the fimali cylinder C D, which is 
fcrewed into the piece ED, at D; this 
piece E D moving round about the center 
E, by which means the fight may be re~ 
moved either towards E or F, 

EF isa ruler faftened on the two rulers 
G G, which rulers ferve both to keep the 
{quare frame S$ $6 perpendicular, and, 
by their fliding through the fquare holes 
TT, they ferve to flay the fight, either 
farther from, or nearef, tothe rid frame; 
on which frame is ftuck, with a Jittle 
wax, the paper @OQO, whereon the 
picture is to be drawn by the pen I. The 
pen Tis, by a fimall brafs handle V, fo fix- 
ed to the ruler HH, that the point I may 
be kept very firm, fo as always to touch 
the paper. 
ftantly, by means of the finall firings 
aaa, bbb, moved‘ Horizontally, or pas 
rallel to itfelf; ‘at the’end of which is 
ftuck a {mall pin, whofe head P is the 
fight, which is to be moved up and down 
on the out-lines-of any ofjec&t. 

The contrivance of the ftrings is this: 
the two ftrings aaa, bbb, are exactly of 


‘an equal length. T'wo ends of them are 


faftened into a {mall leaden weight, which 
is employed in a focket' on the backlide 
of the frame, and ferves exaétly to coun- 


terpoife the ruler H-H, being of an equal 


weight with it. The*other two ends of 
them are faftened to two {mall pins H H, 
after ‘they have rolled about the fmail 
pullies MM, LL,K K; by means of 


‘which pullies, if the pen I be taken hold 


of, and moved up and down the papery 
the ‘tring moving yery eafily, the ruler 
‘will always remain in an horizontal pos 


» fition, ‘ . ‘ 
The manner of ufing it is this; fet the 


meer gat upon a table, and fix the fight 


HHA isa ruler that is con- 


# 
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A at what height above the table, and 
at what diftance from the frame SSS S, 

_ you pleafe. Then looking through the 
fight A, holding the pen Lin your hand, 
move the head of the pin P up and down 

* the out-lines of the object, and the point 
of the pen I will defcribe on the paper 
000 O the fhape of the object fo traced, 

DESISE, a town of France, fituated on the 
river Loire, fifteen miles fouth-eatt of 
Nevers: ealt longitude 3° 32’, north la- 
titude 46° 48’. 

DE SON Tort DEMESN, in law, a for- 
mula ufed, in an aétion of trefpafs, by way 
of reply to the defendant's plea; fignify- 
ing that the trefpafs was his own volun- 
tary and free ad, 

DESPOTE, a term fometimes ufed for an 
abfolute prince, See the next article. 
Under the emperors of Conftantinople, 
defpote was a title of honour given to 
the emperor’s fons, or fons in law; as 
alfo to their colleagues, and partners. in 
the imperial dignity, in the fame manner 
as Cefar was at Rome. See the article 

_ Crsar. 

DESPOTICAL, in general, denotes any 
thing that is uncontrouled and abfolute ; 

_ but is particularly ufed for an arbitrary 
government, where the power of the 
pres is unlimited, and his will a law to 

is fubjeéts: fuch are thofe of Turky, 

Perfia, and moft of the eaftern govern- 

menis; and even thofe of Europe, if we 

* except the republics, our own, and the 
fwedifh government. 

DESPOUILLE’,...in -heraldry, the whole 
cafe, fkin, or flough of a beaft, with the 

P head, feet, tail, and all appurtenances, 

fo that being filled and ftuffed, it looks 
like the intire creature. 

DESPUMATION, aterm fometimes ufed 
for the.clarifying a liquor, by the fkim- 

_ ming offits froth. See CLARIFICATION, 

DESQUAMATION, the fame with exfo- 
liation. See EXFOLIATION. 

: DESSAW, a city of upper Saxony, in 
‘Germany, fituated on, the, river Elbe, 
fixty miles north-wett of Drefden, and 
fubjeét to the prince of Anhalt Deffaw ; 
eaft long. 12° 40’; north Jats 51° 507, - 

DESSERT, or DEsart, a fervice of fruits 
and {weet-meats, ufually ferved up,Jaft to 
table. : ‘ vee 

DESSICCATIVE, or DestccaTive, in 
pharmacy, an epithet applied to fuch toe 
pical medicines as dry up the humours 
flowing to a wound or ulcers See the 
article WounD. gee 

DESTILLATION, or DisTILLATION, 

a Oe ce ee a eek tee b et Lae : 
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See the article DisTILLATION. 
DESTINIES, in mythology, the fame with 
parca. See the article Parca. 
DESTINY, among philofophers and di- 
vines, the fame with fate. See Fare, 
DESTRUCTION, in general, an altera- 
tion of any thing from its natural ftate 
to one contrary to nature; whereby it is 
deemed the fame with corruption, See 
the article CORRUPTION, 
A chemical dettruction, or corruption, 
is nothing but a rcfolution of the whole 
naturally mixt body into its parts. 
DESUDATION, in medicine, a profufe 
and inordinate fweat, fucceeded by an 
eruption of pultules, called fudamina, or 
heat-pimples. See the articleSUDAMINA, 
DESULTOR, in antiquity, a vaulter, or 
leaper, who, leading one horfe by the 
bridle, and riding another, jumped from 
the back of one to the other, as the cuf- 
tom was after they had run feveral courfes, 
or heats. 
This practice required great dexterity, 
being performed before the ufe of either 
faddies or ftirrups. The cuftom was 
practifed in the army, when neceffity re- 
quired it; but chiefly among the Numi- 
dians, who always carried two horfes, at 
leaft, with them for that purpofe, chang- 
ing them as they tired. ‘The Greeks and 
Romans borrowed the practice from them, 
but-only ufed it at races, games, &c, 
The Sarmate were great mafters of this 
exercife, and huflars have {till fome re- 
mains of it; but now we fee the moft _ 
dexterous feats of this kind that perhaps 
were ever known in any age or nation — 
performed by our countryman, Mr. 
Johnfon. 
DETACHED pieces, in fortification, 
are fuch out?works as are detached, or at 
a diftance from the body of the place; 
as demilunes, ravelines, baftions, &c. 
In painting, the figures are faid to be 
well detached, when they ftand free and 
difengaged from each other. : 
DETACHMENT, in military affairs, a 
: certain number of foldiers drawn out from 
feveral regiments or companies equally, 
to be employed as the general thinks pro- 
per, whether on an attack, ata fiege, oy © 
in parties to {cour the country. 
A detachinent of two or three thoufand 
men, is*a command for a brigadier ; 
eight hundred, fora colonel; four or 
five hundred for a lieutenant colonel, 
A captaip never marches’ on a detach- 
ment with lefs than fifty men, a lieutes 
nant, an enfign, and two ferjeants. A 
ae: hi 0h liews 
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lieuterantis allowed thirty, and a ferjeant; 
and a ferjeant ten or twelve men. De- 
tachments are fometimes made of intire 
fquadrons and batallions. 

DE TENTS, in clock-work, are thofe ftops, 
which, by being lifted up or let down, 
lock or unlock the clock in ftriking. See 
the article CLock. 

DETENT-WHEEL, or HOOP-WHEEL, ina 
clock, that wheel which has a hoop al- 
moft round it, wherein there is a vacancy 
at which the clock locks. 

DETERGENTS, detergentia,in pharmacy, 
fuch medicines as are not only foftening 
and adhefive, but alfo, by a peculiar ac- 
tivity, conjoined with a fuitable configu- 
ration of parts, are apt to abrade, and 
carry along with them fuch particles, as 
they lay hold on in their paffage. 
Medicines of this kind are fuppofed to 
cleanfe, and fill up with new flehh, all ul- 
cerations and foulnefs occafioned thereby, 
whether internal or external, To do this 
internally, the medicine is fuppofed to 
maintain its primary properties, till it ar- 
rives at the place of aétion, whereit is in- 
titled to the appellation of a detergent and 
vulnerary, by its adhefive quality, which 
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leaft, a limited number of anfwers: as the 
following problem, which has but one on« 
ly folution, viz. To defcribe an ifofceles 
triangle on a given line, whofe angles at 
the bafe fhall be double that at the vertex. 
But the following hath two folutions, 
viz. To find an ifofceles triangle; whofe 
area and perimeter are given, 

A determinate problem may be either 
fimple or linear, plain, folid, or furfolid, 


DETERMINATION, in mechanics, fig~ 


nifies much the fame with the tendéncy 
or dire&tion of a body in motion. See 
the articles DiRECTION and Motion. 


DETERMINATION, among {chool-divines, 


is an agt of divine power, limiting the 
agency of fecond caufes; in every inftance, 
to what the deity sredehtiintes concern- 
ing them. See PREDESTINATION, 
Such a determination thé Thomifts, and 
other predeftinarians, maintain neceflary 
to all the adtions of natural agents, par- 
ticularly mankind, The Jefuits, on the 
other hand, deny fuch a determination, 
as fuppofing it inconfiftent with liberty 
and free-will. 


DETERSIVES, in pharmacy, the fame 


with detergents. See DETERGENTS, 


confifls in the comparative largenefs of DETINUE, in law, a writ or aétion that 


its furface, and flexibility of its compo- 
nent parts ; for by this it readily adheres 
to the flough of ulcerous exudations, 
which are eafily carried along with the 
medicine ; and when this is done, what 
was inftrumental in deterging, will after- 
wards ftick to the cutaneous filaments, 
till, by the protrufion of proper nouwrifh- 
ment, the ulcer is healed ; and, in like 
manner, the operation of external fub- 
ftances are accounted for; only tiis is to 
be taken notice of, that internally whatfo- 
ever mixes with the animal fluids, will be 
the firft feparated and Jeft behind ; for 
all thofe parts which are fpecifically hea- 
vieft, will move neare(t the axis cf the 
canals, becaufe their momenta are great- 
eft, and will carry them nearly in a 
ftraight line: but the lighter parts will be 
always juftled to the fides, where they 
fooneft meet with out-lets, or are {truck 
into the eroded cavities, in which they ad- 
here and make part of the fubitance, 
Thus it is eafy to conceive how an in- 
creafe of thole qualities of aétivity and 
adhefion may make a medicine arife to 
the greateft efficacy in this refpect, even 
fo far, as to fetch off the membranes and 


capillary veffels. 
ETERMINATE progiem, in geo- 
- metry, that which has but one, or, at 


DETINUE of charters. 


lies againft one who has got goods ot 
other things delivered to him to keep, 
and afterwards refufes to deliver them. 
In this aétion the thing detained is ge- 
nerally to be recovered, and not damages 
though, if a perfon cannot recover thé 
thing itfelf, he fhall recover the damages, 
and alfo for the detainer. The nature 
of a thing muft continue without any al 
teration, to intitle this actions tlle 
it is neceflary that the. thing detained be 
known 3 therefore it does not lie for 
money out of a bag, corn out ofa fack, 
&c. Where goods ate delivered to a 
perfon, and he delivers them over to ano- 
ther, a&tion of detinue may be had againft 
the fecond perfon; and_notwithftanding 
he delivers the things to a perfon who has 
aright to the fame, yet he is chargeable. 
If the perfon to whom a thing is deliver- 
ed happen to die, action of detinue lies 
againft bis executors, @c. A man may 
have a general detinue againft another 
that finds his goods; but if before the 
owner brings his aétion, the finder fells - 
them, or they are recovered from him on 
an execution, &c, he eannot have de- 
tinue, 

An a&tion for de- 
tinue lies for deeds and charters which - 
make the title to lands. An heir, in eafe 
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( “of diffeifin; may have a detinue of char- 
es ters, though he has not land. If in this 
4 _aétion the iffte be upon the detinue, and 
. Gt is found by jury that the defendant 
. _ hath burnt the charters, the plaintiff fhall 
have judgment to recover the lands in da- 
_ mages, j 
DerinvE of goods in frank marriage, 18 
( had after a divorce between a man and 
os - his wife, for her to recover the goods 


given with her in marriage. 

DETONATION, in chemiftry, the noife 
and explofion which any fubitance makes 
upon the application of fire to it, Itis 
alfo called fulmination. 

DETRANCHE’, in heraldry, a line bend- 

wife, proceeding always from the dexter 
fide, but not from the very angle, dia- 
gonally athwart the fhield. 

“  “DETTINGEN, a village of Germany, 

* about nine miles eaft of Hanau, in the 
civcle of the upper Rhine: eaft long. 

8° 45’, and north lat. 50° 8’. 

_ DEVA, a port-town of Spain, fituated on 
the bay of Bifcay, forty miles eaft of 

_ © Bilboa: weit long. 2° ro’, and north lat. 
43° 20%. 

DEVASTAVIT, or DEVASTAVERUNT, 
BONA TESTATORIS, in law,a writ which 
lies againft executors or adminittratois 
for wafting the teftator’s goods, or pay- 
ing debts upon fimple contracts before 

f debts on bonds, and other fpecialities 5 

'- » ‘alfo for paying legacies before debts ; 

and, generally, for (quandring the effects 
of the deceafed, and not paying his debts. 
_ DEVENERUNT, in law, a writ which 
lay formerly on the death of the heir of 
the king’s tenant, and directed to the ef- 
cheator ; commanding him to inquire by 
the oaths of good and lawful men, what 

Jands and tenements came to the king by 

the death of the tenent, 

»  DEVENSHRING, or DENsHRING, aterm 
ufed in many parts of the kingdom for 
burning of land. See Bur NING of land. 
oe DEVENTER, a city of the united Pro- 

Wt ‘a vinces, and province of Overyffel, about 

- eight miles north of Zutphen: eait long. 
"6°, and north lat. 52° 20’. 
DEVIATION, in old aftronomy, fignified 
the motion of the deferent or excentric, 
whereby it advanced to, or receded from, 
; the ecliptic. 
|. DEVICE, or Devise, among painters. 
. See the article DEVISE. 
DEVIL, d.aCoaG,, an evil angel, one of thefe 
faa celéftial {pirits, caft down from heaven, 
for pretending to equal him(felf with God. 
pir ‘The Ethiopians paint the devil winite, to 
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he even with the Europeans who paisit 
him black. ‘There is no mention of the 
word devil in the Old Teftament, but 
only of the word Satan and Belial: nor 
do we meet with it in any heathen au- 
thors, in the fenfe it is taken among chrif- 
tians, that is, as 2 creature revolted from 
God. Their theology went no farther 
than to evil genii, or demons. See the 
articles GENIUS and DA&MONS, 

Some of the american idolaters have 
a notion of two collateral, independent 
beings, one of whom is good, and the 
other evil; which laft they imagine has 
the dire&tion and fuperintendance of this 
earth, for which reafon they chiefly wor- 
fhip him: whence thofe that give us an 
account of the religion of thefe favages 
give out, with fome impropriety, that 
they worfhip the devil. The Chaldeans, 
in like manner, believed both a good 
principle and an evil one, which laft they 
imagined was an enemy to mankind. 
Ifaiah, {peaking, according to fome ¢am- 
mentators, of the fall of the devil, calis 
him Lucifer, from his former elevation 
and ftate of glory: but others explain 
this paflage of Ifaiah in reference to the 
king of Babylon, who had been precipi- 
tated from his throne and glory. The 
Arabians cal] Lucifer, Eblis, which fome 
think is only a diminutive or corruption 
of the word Diabolus. 

DEVIL-1IN-A-BUSH, a plant called by au- 
thors nigella. See the article NiGELLA, 

DeEviIL's BIT, the fame with the {cabjous 
of botanifts. See the article SCABroUS, 

DEVINCTION, in antiquity, a kind of 
Jove-charm, deferibed by Virgil in his 
eighth eclogue : it confifted in tying cer- 
tain knots, and repeating a formula of 
words, 

DEVISE, or Device, in heraldry, paint- 
ing and {culpture, any emblem uled ta 
reprefent a certain family, perfon, aétion, 
or quality ; with a fuitable motto, ap- 
plied in a figurative fenfe. See Morro. 
‘The effence of a devife confifts in the me- 
taphorical fimilitude between the things 
reprefenting and reprefented: thus a 
young nobleman, of great courage and 
ambition, is faid to have borne for his 
devife, in the laft carroufal at the court of 
France,a rocket mounted in the air, with 
this motto in italian, poco duri purche m’ 
inalzi ; expreffing, that he pyeferred a 
fhort lite, provided he might Bete at- 
tain to glory and eminence, 

The Italians have reduced the making 
deyifes into an art, fome of the principal 
laws 
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laws of which are thefe: 1, That there 
be nothing monftrous or extravagant in 
the figures. 2. That. figures be never 
joined which have no relation or afhinity 
to each other; excepting fome whimfical 
unions eftablifhed in antient fables, which 
cultom has authorifed, 3, That the hu- 
inan body be never ufed. 4. The fewer 
the figures the better, 5. The motto 
fhould be every way fuitable. 

Devise is frequently alfo ufed for cipher. 
See the article CIPHER. 

Devise, in law, the act whereby a perfon 

hequeaths his lands or tenements to ano- 
ther, by his laft will and teftament. 
The perfon who makes this aét, is called 
the devifor, and hein whofe favour the 
aét is made, is termed in law the devilee. 
‘The law interprets the words of a will 
in a larger and more favourable fenfe 
than thole of a deed: for if land be de- 
vifed toa man to have to him for ever, 
or to have to him and his affigns, in thofe 
eafes the devifee fhall have a fee-fimple; 
yet if given in the fame manner by feoff- 
ment, grant, or gift, he fhall have but an 
eftate for life: fo if one devife land to an 
infant in his mother’s belly, it is a good 
and valid devife, though it is otherwife 
by feoffment, grant, or gift; for in thofe 
cafes, there ought to be one of ability to 
receive prefently, otherwife it is void. 
See the articles DEED and WILL. 

DEVISES, a borough-town in Wilthhire, 
eighteen miles north weft of Salifbury : 
wett longitude 2° 6’, and north latitude 
sy ere. Pt 
Ir fends two members to parliament. 

DEUNX, in roman antiquity, eleven ounces, 
or +x parts of the as. See As. 

DEVOLVED, fomething acquired by right 
of devolution, See the next article, 

DEVOLUTION, in law, a right acquired 
by fucceflion from one to another. 

DEVONSHIRE, a county in the weft of 
England, bounded by the Briltol chan- 
nel, on the north ; by Somerfetthire and 
Dorfetfhire, on the eaft ; by the englith 
channel, on the fouth ; and by Cornwal, 
on the weft, From this county the noble 
family .of Cavendifh take the tile of 
duke, 

DEVOTION, dewotio, a fincere ardent 
worfhip of the deity. 

Devotion, as defined by Jurieu, is a fof- 
tening and yielding of the heart, with an 
internal confolation, which the fouls of 
believers feel in the practice or exercile of 
piety. By devotion is alfo underttood cer- 
tain religious praftices, which a perfon 


makes it a rule to difcharge regularly, 
and with reafon, if the exaétitude be 
founded on folid piety, otherwife it is va- 
nity of fuperftition, That devotion is vain 
and trifling, which would accommodate 
itfelf both to God and to the world. 


DevoTion, among the Romans, was a 


kind of facrifice, or ceremony, whereby 
they confecrated themfelves to the fervice 
of fome perfon. The antients had a no- 


. tion, that the Jife of one might be ran- 


fomed by the death of another, whence 
thofe devotions became frequent for the 
lives of the emperors. Devotion to any 
particular perfon, was unknown among 
the Romans till the time of Augultus, 
The very day after the title of Auguftus 
had been conferred upon Oétavius, Pa- 
cuvius, a tribune of the people, publicly 
declared, that he would devote himfclf to 
Augulbus, and obey him at the expence 
of his life, as was the praétice among bar- 
barous nations, if he was commanded. 
His example was immediately followed 
by all the reft, till, at length, it became 
an eftablifhed cuftom never to go to falute 
the emperor, without declaring that they 
were devoted to him, Before this, the 
practice of the Romans was that of de- 
voting themlelves to their country, The 
devotion of Decius, who, after devoting 
himfelf to his country, threw himteif in- 
to the hands of his enemies and was kill- 


ed, is faid to have gained the Romansthe 


viétory. 5 dy 
DEVOURING, in heraldry, ts when fifhes 


are_borne in an efcutcheon in a feedin 
pofture, for they fwallow all the meat 
whole. 


DEUTERO-caNONICAL, in theology, a 


term applied to certain books of {crip- 

ture which were added to the canon after 

the reft; either becaule they were not wrote 

till after the canon was compiled, or be~ 
caufé of fome debate in regard to their 

canonicity. 

The Jews undoubtedly acknowledge fe- 
veral books in their canon which were 
put there later than the reft. They al- 

ledge, that under Efdras, a great aflem- 

bly of their dogtors, which, by way of 
eminence, they term the great fynagogue, 

colleQed the holy*books, which now com- 

pofe the hebrew Old Teftament : and they 

allow, that this affembly put books there- 

in, that had not been in it before the ba- 
bylonifh captivity. Such are thoie of 
Daniel, Ezckicl, Haggai, &c. and the 
beoks of Efdras and Nehemiah. 


The church of Rome added, fince then, - 


“ours 
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others to the canon that were not in the 
canon of the Jews, nor could be there, by 
Beafon fome of them were not compofed 
ill after: fuch are the books of Eccle- 
fialticus, with feveral of the apocryphat 
books ; as thole of the Maccabees, Wif- 
dom, &c, Others were added ftill later, 
by reafon their canonicity had not been 
examined; and till fuch ‘examen and 
judgment, they might be fet afide at plea- 
fure, 

The deutro-canonical books in the mo- 
dern canon, are the books of Efther, ei- 
ther the whole, or, at Jeaft, the feven laft 
chapters of it: the epifile to the Hebrews, 
thole of James and Jude; the fecond of 
St. Peter, the fecond and third of St. 
John, and the Revelations. The deu- 
tro canonical parts of books are the hymn 
of the three Children, the prayer of Aza- 
riah, the biltories of Sufannah, of Bel 
and the Dragon, the laft chapter of St. 
Maik, the bloody {weat and appearance 
of the angel, related in Luke xxii. and 
the hiftory of the adulterous woman in 

ohn viii. 

DEUTERONOMY, a canonical book of 
the Old Tefiament, and the laft of the 
pentateuch of Moles. See the articles 
BIBLE, CANON, and PENTATEUCH, 
This book was called Deuteronomy by 
the feventy greeks tranflators, as being a 
recopitulation of the laws before deliver- 
ed at large. 

DEUTEROPOTMY, Seurepor Ao, in gre- 
cian antiquity, a defignation given to fuch 

we: of the Athenians as had been thought 

dead, and, after the celebration of the fu- 
 meral rites, wnexpe&tedly recovered. It 

d was unlawful for the deuteropotmi to 

enter into the temple of the Eumenides, 
or to be admited to the holy rites, till af- 

» ‘ter they were purified, by being Jet thro’ 

-. the lap of a woman’s gown, that they 

might feem to be new barn. 

DEUTEROSIS, the greek name by which 

the Jews called their mifchnah, or fecond 
~ Taw, See the article Miscunan. 

, Eufebius accufes the Jews with corrup- 
ting the true fenfe of {cripture with the 
trifling explanations of their deuterofis. 

| Epiphanius fays, that there* were four 

Me ‘Sorts of thefe quoted: the firft under the 

name of Moles, the fecond under that 

of Akiba, thethird under that of Adda, 
or Judah, and the fourth under the name 
of the fons of the Afmonzans, or Macca- 
bees. It is not ealy to-fay, whether the 
prefent Mifchnah is the fame with any of 
thefe; whether it contains them all, or 
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only fome part, or whether it be different 
from them all. St. Jerom fays, that the 
Hebrews referred their deuterofes to Sham- 
mai, and Hillel; he fpeaks of the deu- 
terofes with the utmoft contempt ; he 
looked upon them as a colle&tion of fa- 
bles, childith ftuff, and obfcenities. 


DEVUIDER, in the manege, is applied 


toa horfe that, upon working upon volts, 
makes his fhoulders go too fatt for the 
croupe to follow; fo that, inftead of go- 
ing upon two heads as he ought, he en- 
deavours to go only upon one. This 
comes from the refiltance he makes in des 
fending againft the heels; or from the 
fault of the horfeman, who is too hatty 
with his hand. 


DEUX PONTS, a city of Germany, in the 


palatinate of the Rhine, fixty miles north 
eaft of Nancy: ealt longitude 7° 16’, and 
north latitude 49° 25’. 


DEW, a denfe moift vapour, falling on the’ 


earth in form of a mifling rain, while the 
fun is below the horizon. 
In the fummer-feafon, when the weather 
is fair and very dry, and the earth’s fur- 
face has, for a confiderable time, been 
parched with the great heat of the fun, 
then, not only the watery, but likewife 
other lefs volatile particles, as the oily 
and faline, are, by the power of the folar 
rays, carried up into the air, and fill that 
part of it which lies neareft to the furface 
of the earth; and fo long as thefe exha- 
lations are kept in agitation by the heat 
of the fun, fo long nothing of them ap- 
pears to the eye: but as foon as the folar 
heat, which at three in the afternoon is 
the greate#, begins to remit, the air not 
Jong after begins to grow cool, though 
the earth, which retains the heat commu- 
nicated to it by the fun a thoufand times 
longer than the air, being ftill hot, conti- 
nues to exhale the agitated corpufcles + 
by which means there is colle&ted a white, 
denfe vapour, which is cool above, but 
{till continues warm below. This vapour 
therefore appears firft in ditches, and wa- 
tery or marfhy places, whence difperfing 
itfelf hy degrees, it covers the face of the 
earth, in the evening and night-time, 
with a cloud, confifting of this kind of 
particles, which in the morning is again 
cifipated by the heat of the rifing fun. 
By this it appears, that dew isa very 
compound liquid, fo that nothing can be 
afferted of its nature, which in every cir- 
cumftance would hold true, In gravel- 
pits, for inftance, and in high, dry, heal- 
thy grounds of a large extent, there is 
colledted 
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colleMted but a very {mall quantity of this 
vapour, and that almoft intirely watery + 
whilit that which is colle&ted about ftand- 
ing waters, fens, marfhes, and fat bitu- 
minous grounds, abounding with putri- 
fied fith, and other animals, is of a quite 
different nature, and very often perni- 
cious to mankind : whence it is no won- 
der that chemifts, fin their analyfing of 
dew, fhould find’fuch different refults, 
that fCarce anf two are agreed about 
them: fome dew, that had been collect- 
ed in a certain part of the earth, has af- 
forded a liquor, by diftillation, which 
ftruck the colours of the rainbow upon 
glafs, fo ftrong as not to be effaced by 
friction, alkaline lixiviums, or aqua re- 
gia: it alfo burnt like fpirit cf wine : 
again fome diiilled dew, having been 
digelted with a gentle heat for eight days, 
and then rectified fix times over, tll it 
was exceeding fubtile, is reported to have 
broke three glafs veffels fuccellively, 
though it ftill remained perfeQly infipid : 
again fome dew is de(cribed to be jike 
a yellowith butter, that melts by being 
subbed upon the hand, yet grows hard 
and dry with a moderate heat, being of 
a fetid odour, and to be found in pretty 
large lumps.in the night, efpecially in the 
fpring and winter, ‘The nature of dew 
alfo differs furprizingly with the different 
feafons of the year, and the various fucs 
ceffions of meteors: hence, exceedingly 
finall feeds of vegetables, and invifible 
eggs of minute animals, with numerous 
other ‘things coming to be digefted, fer- 
mented, or putrified therein, it muft af- 
ford many very different produétions by 
diftillation: whence chemilts have formed 
very odd opinions about it, 

DEw-BORN, in country affairs, a dif- 
temper. in cattle, being a {welling in the 
body, as much as the fk'n can hold, fo 
that fome beats are in danger of burft- 
ing. This diftemper proceeds from the 
greedinelS of a beaft to feed, when put 
into a rank paflure : but commonly when 

the grafs is full of water. In this cafe the 
beaf fhould'be ftirred up and down, and 
made to purge well: but the proper cure 
is bleeding in the tail; then take a grat- 
ed nutmeg, with an egg, and breaking 
the top of the fhell, put out fo much of 
the white as you may have room to flip 
the nutmeg into the fhell ; mix them to- 
gether, and then let thell and all be put 
down the beaft’s throat ; that done, walk 
him up and down, and he fhall foon 
jnend, Biba a ‘ ts ut 
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Mill-Dew, rubigo. See the article Rubico, 

Sun Yew, ros-jolis, in botany. See the 
article Ros-sOLis, 

DEXTANS, in roman antiquity, tea 
ounces, or +° of their as. See As. 
DEXTER, in heraldry, an appellation 
given to whatever belongs to the right 
fide of a fhield, or coat of arms: thus 
we fay, bend-dexter, dexter point, &c, 

See the articles BEND, Point, &c. 

DEXTROCHERE, or DEsTROCHERE, 
in heraldry, is applied to the right army 
painted in a fhield, fometimes naked, 
fometimes cloathed, or adorned with a 
bracelet ; and fometimes armed, or held- 
ing fome moveable, or member ufed in 
the arms, 

DEY, in mztters of government, the fo- 
vereign prince cf Algiers, anfwering to 
the bey of Tunis. See the article Bev. 

DEYNSE, a town of Flanders, nine milss 


fou'h weft of Ghent: eaft long. 3° 30’, - 


north Jat. 51°. 

DIA, %2, the beginning cf feveral terms 

in medicine, pharmacy, furgery, &c. 
Where thefe three letters commence the 
name of a remedy, unguent, plalter, Qe, 
they fignify compofiiion and mixture, as 
diapofina, &e. 

Dias alfo the beginning of many terms in 
the other arts, as diameter, dialopue, Gc, 
See the article DraMETER. 

DIABETES, d.2€xlas, in phyfic, am cxcef- 
five difcharge of urine, which comes away 
crude, and exceeds the quamtity of li- 
quids drank. : 
‘It proceeds from weSknefs of the kidneys, 
which are too feeble and lax, efpecially 
in. thofe who have been accuftomed to 
drink too much. 


Lifter obferves, that a diabetes comes _ 


flowly.on, and is a long while a brecd- 
ing. In the beginning the mouth is dry, 
and the fpittle a little white and frothy ; 


the urine being fomewhat more than | 


ufual, with a fmall thirft. A heat begins 
to be perceived in the bowels, which is 
a little pungent ; the patient falls away, 
and the mind is anxious and unttable, 
In time the thirft greatly increafes, the 
urine is plentiful, and the body waltess 


when they make water, without intermif> 
fion, the thirft is intolerable, and though © 


much is drank, it is not proportionable 
to the water; when the urine is retained 
a little while, there is a {welling of the 
loins, ilia, and teftes, and it comes away 
with pain, Now deathis at hand. The 
urine is pale, and not fweet, but more 
fweetish at laft than at firft. 

We sae vty ‘i af Sydene 
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Sydenham obferves, that the juices 
brought into the blood go off by urines 


whence the ftrength gradually fails, the . 


body waftes, and its fubftance is drained 
away: there is a thirft, heat of the 
bowels, &e, 

_ Strengtheners, moderate aftringents, and 
a fpecies of hyacinth, with crocus martis, 
are good in this difeafe, efpecially with 
anodynes : or japan earth; or the tin&ture 
of vitriol of mars; and red wine, with 
water in a fmall quantity: the drink 
fhould be fparing, and a!l exceffes a- 
voided, exercife and friction of the body 
are ufeful. 

Lifter fays, almonds and a milk-diet are 
proper in this diftemper; as alfo, wine 
with ginger, allowing in the mean time 
a draught of milk and water to allay the 
thirft. 

Wallis prefcribes tincture of antimony 
and lime water, with faffafras, anifeeds, 
raifins, or liquorice. Briftol-water is 
reckoned excellent upon thefe occafions: 
but Morgan fays, that the tincture of 
ccantharides is a medicine that may al- 

_.molt be depended on for checking, re- 

 ftraining, and ftopping the immediate 
* flux of urine. 

DIABOTANUM, in pharmacy, aplatter 

repared of herbs defcribed by Galen, 

De C. M. P.G. lib. vic. 2. Itrefolves 


and difcuffes wens, 


DIACARTHAMI, in pharmacy, an elec- | 


_tudry compofed of fome purgatives with 
~~” the addition of the pulp of the feed of car- 
thamiie former mixed in medicines 


along | vith other purgatives, but now 


_ wholly out of ufe. 

DIACAUSTIC curve, a fpecies of cau- 
ftic curves formed by refraction, Thus 

_ if you imagine an infinite number of rays 
BA, BM, BD, &c. (plate LXX. fig, 
x.) iffuing from the fame luminous point 
B to be refracted to or from the perpendi- 
cular MC, by the given curve AMD, 
and fo, that C E, the fines of the angles 
of incidence CME, be always to CG, 
the fines of the refraéted angles CMG, 
in a given ratio, then the curve HFN, 
which touches al] the refraéted rays, is 
called the diacauftic, or cauftic by refrac- 


tion. See the article CausTIC CURVE, ~ 


DIACELTATESSON, in chemiftry, a 
name given by Van Helmont, to a purg- 
ing preparation procured from the fixed 
flowers of antimony. It is faid by its 
author to cure all intermittent and con- 
tinued fevers, [t is to be given without 
any acid, and if it operate too viclently, 


the violence may be ftopped by taking 
any thing acid. Borhaite obferves, that 
he had often given it with good fuccefs, 
but never with thofe effeéts which the au- | 
thor afcribes to it, who fays, that ‘it radi- | 
cally cures the gout and fevers, heals ul- 
cers of the larynx, cefophagus and blad- 

der, and purges the body when in perfect | 
health, but not otherwife. 


DIACENTROS, a term ufed by Kepler, 


for the leffer diameter of a planet's 
orbit. 


DIACHALCITIS, in furgery and phar- 


macy, a plafter compofed of oil, ax- — 
ungia, and chalcitis, which formerly ufed 
to be applied after the amputation of a 
cancer, and on many other occafions. 


DIACHYLON, in pharmacy, an emolli- 


ert digeftive platter, compofed of mu- 
cilages or vifcid juices drawn from certain 
plants. Seethe article MuUCILAGE. 
There are feveral platters defcribed by 

difpenfatory writers under the name of 
diachylon, but the following are tho’e 
ordered by the college of phyficians. 1. 
Simple diachylon, compounded of fine 
oil, litharge of gold, the mucilages of 
fenugreek, linfeeds, and marfhmallow 
roots. 2 Diachylon magnum, the 
greater diachylon, made of the muci- 
lages of raifins, figs, marfhmallow roots, 
fenugreek, and linfeeds, birdlime, of the 
juices of orrice and fquills, of cefypus, 
of the oils of orrice, camomile and dill, 
of litharge of gold, -of turpentine, of 
rofin of the pine-tree, and of yellow 
wax, 3. Diachylon magnum cum 
gummi, the great diachylon with gums, 
which confifts of the former with the 
addition of ftrained galbanum, bdellium, 
fagapenum, and ammoniacum. 4, Com~ 
pound diachylon or the muciJage plaf- — 
ter, compofed of yellow wax, the oil of 
mucilages, gum ammoniac, and common 

turpentine, : 


DIACODIUM, in pharmacy, a fyrup 


prepared from poppy heads. It is allo 
called the fyrupus de meconio. As it is 
of confequence that all the cireumftances 
in the direftions for compounding this 
medicine, be exa&tly followed, we here 
give the method of preparing it from the 
London Difpenfatory. ‘Take. of. the 
heads of dried white poppies without 
their feeds, three pounds and a half, of 
water fix gallons. Slice the heads and 
boil them in the water, often ftirring 
them that they may not buy, , till about 
a third only of the liquor is left, which 
will be almoft all imbibed by the poppy 

heads; 
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heads: then take all from the fire, and 
prefs the liquor ftrongly out from the 
heads: in the next place, boil the liquor 
by itlelf, to about two quarts, and ftrain 
it while hot, firft through a fieve, and 
thenthrough a thin flannel: fet it by for 
a night, that what faces have paffed the 
ftrainers, may fubfide; next morning 
pour off the clear liquor, and boil it 
with fix pounds of double refined fugar, 
till the whole comes to the weight of 
nine pounds, or a little more, that it 
may become a fyrup of a juft confifence. 
This fyrup partakes of all the virtues of 
the poppy. See the article Poppy. 
DIACONICON, in church hiftory, an 
apartment an{wering to our veltry. See 
the article VESTRY. 
DIACOPE, in grammar, the fame. with 
tmefis, See the article TMEsIs. 
DIACOUSTICS, called alfo praPHo- 
nics, the confideration of the properties 
of refracted found, as it paffes through 
different mediums. See SouND, 
DIACRIY, grecian antiquity, an ap- 
pellation given to a faction at Athens, 
who favoured oligarchy ; in oppofition 
to the pediaci, who were for a pure de- 
rnocratical government, 
DIACYDONITES, in pharmacy, a term 
applied to thofe remedies where quinces 
are a principal ingredient. 
DIADELPHIA, in the linnzan fyftem 
of botany, aclafs of plants, the feven- 
teenth in order ; comprehending all thofe 
with papilionaceous and hermaphrodite 
flowers, and leguminous feed-veffels, 
See PaPILIONACEOUS and LEGuUME. 
The diftinguifhing charaéteriftic of this 
clafs is, that the ftamina adhere toge- 
ther; forming two diflimilar. bodies or 
filaments, the one ftanding above the 
piftil, and the other furrounding it, See 
plate XXX. fig, 17, 
‘The lower part of this laft is membra- 
naceous, and of a cylindrical figure, on- 
ly open above; but towards the top, it 
is divided into feveral fubulated bodies, 
whereof thofe in the middle are alternate- 
ly longer and fhorter by pairs. The up- 
per filament is fingle, altogether fubulat- 
ed, and covers the flit of the cylindra- 
ceous part of the under one. Add to 
this, that the piftilis fingle; its germ obe 
Jong; and rounded ; its ftyle, fubulato- 
filiform; and the ftigma covered with 
down, of the length of the ftyle, and ly- 
ing diredtly below the antherz of the fta- 
mina, This is a very natural clafs, and 
comprehends peale, beans, vetches, liquo- 
Vou, Il, 
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rice, and a great many other. genera, 

DIADEM, | in antiquity, a head band, or 
filler, worn by kings, as a badge of their 
royalty. It was made of filk, thread, or 
wool, and tied round the temples and 

_ forehead, the ends being tied behind, 
and Jet fall on the neck. It was ufu- 
ally white, and quite plain, though fome- 
times embroidered with gold; and fet 
with pearls and precious ftiones. In Jat- 

. ter times, it came to be twifted round 
crowns, laurels, &c. and even appears to 
have been worn on divers parts of the 
body. See the article CRown, 


D1aDEM, in heraldry, is applied to certain 


circles, or rims, ferving to incjofe the 
crowns of fovereign princes, and to bear 
the globe and crofs, or the flower de luces 
for their creft.. The crowns of foyereigns 
are bound, fome with a greater, and 
fome with a lef$ number of diadems, 
The bandage about the heads, of moors 
on fhields ts alfo called diadem, in bia- 
zoning. 

DLARESIS, in furgery, an operation ferv- 
ing to divmle and feparate the part when 
the continuity is a hindrance to the cure, 
Some profeflors divide furgery into fix 
parts, afligning to.each greek names, of 
which dizvefis is one. nt st 

DIZ#RESIS, in mane, is the confuming 
of the veffels o animal body,, when 
from fome corroding caule certain. paf- 


fages are. made, which naturally ought — 


not to have been ; or certain natural paf- 
ages are dilated beyond their ordinary 
dimenfions, fo that the humours. which 
ought to have been contained in the vef- 
fels extravafate or run ouf, 


DifResis, in prammar, the divifion of” 


one fyllable into two, which is ufuvally 
noted by two points over a letter, as 
aulai inftead of aule, diffolienda for 
diffolvenda. 

Dia#resis is alfo the fame with what is 
otherwife called tmefis. See I'MEsIs. 
DIZETETA, in grecian antiquity, a 
kind of judges, of which there were two 
forts, the cleroti and dialaéerii. The 
former were public arbitrators, chofen by 


lot to determine all caufes exceeding ten 


drachms, within their own tribe, and 
from their fentence an appeal lay to the 
fuperior courts. 

The dialagterii, on the contrary, were 


private arbitrators. from whofe fentence — 


there lay m al, and accordingly they 
always took an oath to adminifter juitice 
without partiality, — 
DIAGLYPHICE, the art of cutting or 
52 engray- 
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engraving figures on metals, fuch as feals, 


intaglias, matrices of letters, &c. or coins» 


for medals. See the articies ENGRAVING 
and SCULPTURE. 
DIAGNOSTIC, in medicine, a term gi- 
- . yen to thofe figns which indicate the pre- 
fent ftate of a difeafe, its nature and caufe, 
_ There are two principles upon which the 
diagnofis of difeafes is founded: the firft 
depends on a knowledge of the preceding 
caufes, which are fuch as appear to have 
produced the fame difeafe before: and 
the fecond is a knowledge of the difeafe 
in its own nature, and prefent effects. 
To the diagnofis of fevers, belongs the 
knowledge of their various ftages or 
times, as diftinguifhed into beginning, 
increafe, height, and declenfion, 
PIAGONAL, in geometry, a right line 
drawn acrofs a quadrilateral figure, 
from one angle to another, by fome 
called the diameter, and by others, the 
diameter of the figure. Thus a 6 in 
plate LXX. fig. 2. 1s called a diagonal. 
ye is demonftrable, 1. That every dia- 
gonal divides a parallelogram into two 
equal parts. .2. That two diagonals 
drawn in any parallelogram bifeét each 
other. 3. A line fg, pafling through the 
middle point of diagonal of a pa- 
rallelogram, civ figure into two 
_ equal parts. 4. The diagonal of a fquare 
is incominenfurable with one of its fides. 
5. That the fum of the fquares of the 
two diagonals of every parallelogram is 
equal to the fum of the fquares of the 
four fides. This propofition is of great 
ufe in the theory of compound motions ; 
for, in an oblique angled parallelogram, 


Proflambanomenos, anfwering to our A 


Hy pate hypaton 
Parypate hypaton 
x Lichanos hypaton 


Hypate mefon 
Parypate mefon 


Lichanos mefon 
rey Mefe 


Paramefe 
‘Trite diezeugmenon 
Ma Paranete diezeugmenon 


Nete diezeugmenon 
Frite hyperbolon 


: Paranete byperbolzon 
Neté hyperbolaon | 
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DIAGONAL SCALE. 
DIAGRAM, in geometry, a icheme for 


D1aGRAM, ameng antient muficians, the 


DIA 

the greater diagonal being the fubtenfe 
of an obtufe, and the leffer of an acute, 
angle, which is the complement of the 
former, if the obtufe angle be conceived 
to grow till it be infinitely great with re- 
gard to the acute one, the gicat diago- 
nal becomes the fum of the two fides, 
and the leffer one, nothing. Now two 
contiguous fides of a psrallelogram be- 
ing known, together with the angle they 
include, it is eafy to find one of the dia- 
gonals in numbers, and then the fore» 
going propofition gives the other. This 
fecond diagonal! is the line that would be 
defcribed by a bady impelled at the fame 
time by two forces which fhould have the 
fame ratio to each other, as the contigu- 
ous fides have, and a& in thofe two di- 
rections ; and the body would defcribe 
this diagonal in the fame time, as it 
would have defcribed either of the con- 
tiguous fides in, if only impelled by the 
force correfponding thereto. See the 
article COMPOSITION of Motiou. 
See SCALE. 


explaining and demonftrating the pro- 
perties of any figure, whether triangle, 
fquare, circle, @&c. See the articles 
TRIANGLE, SQUARE, &e. 


fame with the fcale of the moderns. See 
the article SCALE, ' 
Its utmoft extent was only two ottaves ; 
the loweft note being to the higheft as 
Wito 4... 

Within this compafs, they had eighteen 
notes or founds; the names of which, — 
beginning with the loweft, are thefe s 
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This diagram, it is to be obferved, re- 
prefents only the diatonic genus, where 
the notes or founds are by no means 
diftin&, the paranete fynemmenon co- 
inciding with the trite diezeugmenon, 


and the nete fynemmenon with the pa- 


ranete diezeugmenon. It is alfo obferv- 
able, that fome of the notes ftand nearer 
together than the reft; the interval be- 
tween the latter being a tone, and be- 
tween the former only a femitone. See 
the article INTERVAL, 
DIAGRYDIUM, in pharmacy, a pre- 
paration of fcammony, invented by Ga- 
Jen: it confifts in baking the fcammony 
in a quince, but is at prefent feldom 
ufed, the fcammony being found not to 
need any correction. See the article 
_ ScamMMoNny. 

DIAHEXAPLA, or DiaHEXAPTE, a- 
mong farriers, a compound medicine, 
fo called from its containing fix ingre- 
dients, viz. birthwort and gentian roots, 
juniper-berries, bay-berries, myrrh, and 
ivory fhavings. It is commended for 
colds, confumptions, purfinels, and many 
other diforders in horfes. 

DIAL, or SUN-DIAL, an initrument ferv- 
ing to meafure time by means of the 
fhadow of the fun. 

Sun-dials are differently denominated ac- 
cording to their different fituation, and 
the figure of the furfaces upon which they 
are de(cribed, as horizonta), vertical, equi- 
nostial, polar, direst, erect, declining, 
inclining, reclining, cylindrical, &c. We 
fhall here proceed to deferibe thele parti- 
cular kinds of dials; and explain the phi- 
Jofophical principles on which dialing is 
founded under the article DIALING, 
Dials are diftinguifhed into primary and 
fecondary, 


| Primary Diav, that either drawn on the 


plane of the horizon, called an horizon- 
tal dial ; or perpendicular thereto, on the 
planes either of the meridian, or prime 
vertical, called.a vertical dial; to which 
are added thofe drawn on the polar and 
equinoétial planes, though neither hori- 
| zontal nor vertical. 

Equinogtial Diary is that defcribed oh an 
|  equinoétial plane, or a plane reprefent- 
ing that of thé equinottial, They are 
ufually diftinguifhed into upper, which 
look towards the zenith, and lower, which 
refpe& the nadir, Now as the fun only 
ilumines théupper furface of an equi- 
noétial plane, while he is i our hemi- 
{phere, or on the northern fide of, the 
equator, aa upper equinogital dial will 
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only fhew the hous during the fpring and 
fummer feafon. And again, as the fun 
only illumines the lower furface of an 
equinoctial plane, while he is in the 
fouthern hemifphere, or on the other fide 
of the equator, a lower equinoétial dial 
will only thew the hour in autumn and 
winter. To have an equinostial dial 
therefore that fhall ferve all the year 
round, the upper and lower muft be 
joined together ; that is, it muft be drawn , 
on each fide of the plane. 


To deferibe an upper equinodial Dia. 


From a center C (plate LXX. fig. 3. n& 
1.) defcribe acircle ABDE, and by 
two diameters AD and BE, interfecting © 
each other at right angles, divide it into 
guadrantt AB, BD, DE andE A. Sub- 
divide each quadrant into fix equal parts 
by the right lines, C1, C ur, C rit, &e, 
which lines will be hour lines, and thro’ 
the center C drivea ftyle or pin perpen- 
dicular to the plane AB DE#® The dial 
thus defcribed being raifed fo as to be 
in the plane of the equator, the line 
C x11, inthe plane of the meridian, and 
the point A looking towards the fouth ; 
the fhadow of the ftyle will thew the 
hours both of the forenoon and after- 
noon. 


A lower equinottial Dist ‘is deferibed in 


the fame manner, with this exception, 
that no hour lines are to be drawn beyond 
that of fix o’clock. 


Yo defcribe an univerfal equinoial Diaus 


join two metal planes ABCD and 
CDEP, (ibid. n?2,) fo as to be move- 
able at the joint. On the upper furface of 
the plane ABC D defcribe an upper equi- 
noétial dial ; and upon the lower, a laws 
er, as already direéted, and through the 
center I, drive a ftyle. In the plane 
DE FC cuta box, and put a magnetical 
needle G therein; fit on the fame plane 
a brafs quadrant LH, nicely graduated, 
and pafling through a hole H cut in the 
plane ABCD. Now fince this may be 
fo placed by means of the needle, as 
that the line I r2 fhall be in the plane 
of the meridian, and by means of the 
quadrant fo railed, as that the angle 
BCF fhall be equal to the elevation of 
the equator, it will ferve as a dial in 
On this dial 
may be drawn feveral concentric circles, 
which will fhew the fin’s place and decli- 
nation. ‘Thus divide the ftyle into 100 
parts, which being the radius of a circle, 
take the complement of the declination 
$°, 10°,. 35%, @&e, and with the tangent 
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of thefe degrees defcribe concentric cir- 
cles, and when the end of the fhadow of 
the ftyle comes into one of them, it fhews 
the declination and the fun’s place, which 
may be marked on the circles. 


Horizontal DiaL, that defcribed on a plane 


parallel to the horizon. 


Fo draw the hour lines upon an horizontal 


Drab, geometrically, draw aright line 
NS (ibid. n° 3.) for the meridian and 
hour line of 12, and crofs it with another 
E W, for the hour line of 6 at right 
angles in Z: and upon @ as a center 
defcribe a circle ENWS, repyefenting 
the horizon, of London, for example, 
whofe latitude is 51° 32, and Jikewife 
this dial plane, Within this cirete el 
jet the fphere according to your fati- 
tude: then fhall the feveral hour circles 
touching the plane of the horizon give 
you points to draw the hour lives upon 
your dia} plane. Ifa ruler therefore is 
laid to Z, and every one of the points 
1, 2, 3, Ge. 11, ro, 9, Ge. and ftraight 
lines drawn, thefe lines fhall be the true 
hour lines for your horizontal dial. 
There is nothing required to compleat 


this dial but to make the height of the 


ftyle equal to the latitude of the place. 


| Wheretore for the latitude of London 


* 


take 51° 32’ from your fcale of chords, 
and fet them upon the horizon from S 
to A, and drawa line Z A for the ftyle. 


' This fabftyle, upon which the ftyle ftands 


. by the following canon. 


in all horizontal dials, is the meridian, or 
hour line of 12. 
In large dials, where great accuracy is 


‘required, it is beft to determine the lines 


of the dial by trigonometrical calcu- 
lation, in which the elevation of the 
pole of the place being given, the angles 
whiich the hour lines make with the me- 
ridian in the center of the dial are found 
As the fine of 
90°, is to the fine of the elevation of the 
pole or latitude of the place ; fo is the 
tangent of each hour’s equinoétial dif- 
tance from the meridian, to the tangent 
of the angle required. 


Vertical Di at, that drawn on the plane of 


weft dials. 


a. vertical circle, The verticals chiefly 
ufed .are the prime vertical and the me- 
xidian,; whence arife fouth, north, ealt, 
If the dial refpects the car- 
dinal points of the horizon, it is. called 
dire, but if any other vertical be chofen, 
it is faid to dechne. Again, if the circle 
whofe plane is ufed be perpendicular to 
the horizon, the dial is denominated ered? ; 
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but if the plane be oblique to the horizon, 
it is faid to incline or recline. 


Ered, dire, fouth or north DIAL, is that 


defcribed on the furface of the prime ver- 
tical circle, looking fouthward or north- 
ward. 


To deferise the hour lines upon a vertical 


ered, dired, fouth or north Dia. Hay- 
ing drawn aright line N S, (ibid. n® 4. 
and ¢.) for the meridian, or line of 12, 
and another at right angles E W, for 
the horizontal line of the plane, croffing 
in the point Z; upon Z as acenter, de- 
feribe a circle NESW reprefenting the 
horizon, and thereon projeét the fphere. 
Then draw a line upon your projection 
to reprefent your plane. Now an ereét 
dire&t plane, which beholds the fouth, 
muft needs be in the azimuth circle of 
eaft and weft, and therefore a right line 
drawn from eaft to weft fhall reprefent 
your plane. Having drawn the plane 
upon the projeétion, you muft find its 
pole. Now, this plane EW lying in 
the azimuth of eaft and weft, its poles 
muft lie in the azimuth of north and 
fouth, fo that N is the pole of the north 
face of this plane, and S$ of the fouth 
face, either of which poles are removed 
go degrees from the plane, and a line 
drawn from the one pole to the other, 
wiil cut the plane at right angles in Z, 
The next thing to be found is the ele- 
vation of the pole of the world above 
the plane. Now P the pole of the world 
is elevated above this plane E W the 
quantity of the arch of the meridian Z P. 
To find the quantity of which, take the 
diftance ZP in your compaffes, and 
meafure it upon the {cale of half tangents, 
and you will find it to be equal to the ” 
complement of the latitude. ‘Then as 
for the bour diftances-upon the plane, 
they are found thus. Lay a ruler to N, 
the pole of the plane, and to the feve- 
ral points 1, 2, 3, @c.-13, 10, 9, Ge. 
where the hour circles of the projec- 
tion cut the plane, and where the ru- 
ler cuts the primitive circle make fmall 
***s and lines drawn from the center 
Z, through thefe ftars, fhall be the true 
hour lines upon the dial plane. The 
height of the pole above the plane being 
equal to the complement of the latitude, — 
take that in degrees from a {cale of chonds 
and fet them from §$ to'B, and draw a 
line. Z B for the ftyle, which muft ftand 
upon the meridian, and on the fouth 


» face-muf point downwards to the fouth 


pole, 
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pole, and on the north face upwards to 
the north pole, as in n° 5. 

To draw this dial trigonometrically, 
fay, as the radius to the co-fine of the 
latitude, fo is the tangent of 15% the 
firft hour’s equinoétial diftance, to the 
tangent of the firft hour’s diltance on the 

Jane. 

Ere&, direé, eaft or weft Dia, that de- 
fcribed on the plane of the meridian, 
looking to the eait or to the weft. 

To deferibe an ereity dire, caft or weft 
DraL. Let ABCD, plate LXX. LXXI. 
n° 6 and 7, be the dial plane. 1, Upon 
the point C at the lowermoft corner, if it 
be aneaft dial, or upon the point D, at 
the other lowermoft-eorner, if it be a welt 
dial, with 60 degrees of a line of chords, 
defcribe an obfcure arch of a circle EF, 
Then from the fame line of chords take 
the complement of the latitude of the 
place, which is alfo the elevation of the 
equinoétial above the horizon; and fet 
that diftance upon the arch from E to F, 
and draw the line CF A quite through 
the plane. This line will reprefent the 
equinoctial circle. 2. That you may 
the better proportion your ftyle to your 
plane, and that all the hours may come 
on, and be at a convenient diftance from 
one another, aflume two points in the 
equinostial line, one towards the end 
of C for the hour of XI, in the eaft 
dial, or of I in the weft dial, as the point 
Gj; and another towards the other end 
thereof, for the hour of VI, as the point 
H; and through thefe two points G and 
H, draw two lines at right angles to the 


equinoétial for the hour lines of XI and’ 


Vi o'clock. 3. Upon the point G with 
60 degrees of the line of chords, de- 
{cribe an obfcure arch of a circle, below 
the equinoétial line, as IK, fetting 
thereon 15° of your line of chords from 
i to.K, and draw the obfcure line GEL 
extending it till it cut the hour line of 
VI in the point L; fo fhall the diftance 
LH be the beighth of the perpendicular 
. ftyle proportioned to this plane. 4. Open 
your. compaffes to 60° of your line of 
chords, and fetting one foot in the point 
L ‘with the. other, defcribe an obf{cure 
arch of a circle MN _ between-the hour 
line of VEand the line GL... 5, Divide 
thearch MN into, five equal parts,, at 
the points © © @O ©, and laya ruler 
-from L toeachwof thefe points, and the 
ruler will cut the equino&ial line CH 
in. thé points ****, through whic! 
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points draw right lines parallel fo the 
hour line of VI, as the lines VII * VII, 
VIII * VIII, 1X * IX, X * X, and they 
will be the true hour lines of an eaft dial 
from fix in the morning to eleven before 
noon. 6, For the hour lines before VI, . 
namely, of IV and V in the morning, you 
may put them on by transferring the 
fame diftances pon the equinostial line 
before VI, as there is between VI, and 
the hour Jines of VII and VIII, after 
VI. and through thefe points. draw 
lines parallel to the hour line of VI, and 
they will be the hour lines of IV and V, 
in the morning, 7. For the ftyle of eaft 
or weft dials it may be either a ftraight 
pointed pin or wire exactly of the length 
of the line HL, fixed in the point H, or 
fome other part of the line of VI, per- 
pendicularly to the plane, which will 
fhew the true hour only by the thadow of 
the very top, as in the welt dial n® 7 ; or, ' 
which is better, it may be a plate of. 
brafs of the fame breadth with the di- 
ftance between the hour lines of VI and 
IX upon the equinoétial, as in the eaft 
dial n° 6, which plate being fet perpen- 
dicularly upon the hour line of VI, will 
fhew the four by the fhadow of the 
upper edge. 8. If you would infert the 
halves and quarters of hours, divide 
each fpace between G and © on the 
arch MN into four equal parts, and fo 
transfer them to the equin: ‘tial circle, as 
you did the whole hours. .n an eaft and 
welt dial every thing is the fame, with ° 
this difference only, that whereas the arch 
E Fin the eaft dial, through which the 
equinoétial paffes, was defcribed on the 
right hand of the plane upon the center 
C ; in the weft dial it muft be deferibed 
on the left hand on the center D; and 
the hour lines of IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIII, IX, X, XI in the forenoon on the . 
eatt dial, mu be VII, VH, VI, V, 
IV, III, II, I in the afternoon on the 
weft dial, 


Polar Dia, that defcribed on a_ plane: 


pafling through the poles of the world, 
and ‘the eaft and weft points of the 
horizon,’ denominated upper or lower, 
according as it looks up towards the 
zenith, or down towards the nadir. 
It is therefore inclined to the horizon 
in an angle equal to the elevation of the 
pole. 


To draw an upper polar Diau. Draw a ~ 


right line AB (n®/10) parallel to’ the 
horizon; and. if the plane be immove- 
able, 
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able, find the meridian line CE. Di- 
vide CE into two equal parts, and thro’ 
C draw a right line F G parallel to AB, 
‘Then from the center D, with the inter- 
val DE, defcribe a quadrant, which di- 
vide into fix equal parts; and from the 


center D, through the feveral points of 


divifion, draw right lines Di, Da, 
D3, D4, D 5, and fet off the intervals 
E1s,E2,E3, Eq, Es, contrary way, 
viz. E11, 10, 9,8, 7. From the points 
5: 4) 3> 2,1, raife perpendiculars, meet- 
ing the line FG in the correfpondent 
points, Laftly, in D ere&t a perpendi- 
cular ftyle equal to DE, or on two 
equal pieces, E, C, fix a crofs iron rod, 
then will rz, 123 1, 23 2,23 3, 3, &e. 
be hour lines to be pointed out at the 
proper times by the fhadow of the indices. 
A lower polar dial is made by putting 
out the hours of the forenoon 9, 10, 11, 
and thofe of the afternoon 1, 2, 3, with 
the noon-hour r2 itfelf, and only leav- 
ing the hours 4 and 5 in the morning and 


~ 9 and 8 in the afternoon. 
> Secondary Dia, that drawn on the plane 
» of other circles than the horizon, prime 


vertical, equinoétial, and polar circles; 


- wor that which either declines, inclines, re- 


Clines, or deinclines, . 


Declining Dias are ereét or vertical dials, 


which cut either the plane of the prime 
vertical, or of the horizon at oblique 
angles, ‘They are of very great ufe, as the 
walls of houfes, upon which dials are 
frequently drawn, commonly deviate from 
the cardinal points. 


To deferibe a vertical Diat, declining from 


the fouth to the eaft, or weft, trigenometri- 
cally. In order to do this, 1. The height 
of the pole or ftyle above the plane mult 
be found, 2. The deflexion or fub- 
fiyle’s diftance from the meridian, And 
3. The plane’s difference of longitude. 
All which are parts of the fpherical 
triangle PRZ, (n° 8.) right angled at 


“OR, in which are given the fide P Z, 


equal to the complement of the latitude 
ot the place; the angle PZ R, the com- 
plement of the plane’s declination ; and 
the rightangle at R. From thefe three 
data are found. 1, The height of the 
ftyleabove the plane by this canon. 
As the fine of 90° 
Is to the fine complement of the la- 
fitude, : 
So is the fine complement of the plane's 
declination 
To the fine of the height of the ftyle. 
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2. The diftance of the fubftyle from thie 
meridian by this canon. 

As the fine of 90° 

To the fine of the plane’s declination, 

So is the tangent of the complement of 
the latitude of the place 

To the tangent of the fubftyle’s diftance 
from the meridian. 

3. To find the plane’s difference of len- 
gitude, fay, 

As the fine of the complement of lati- 
tude 

To the fine of go, 

So is the fine of the fubftyle’s diftance 
from the meridian 

To the fine of the plane’s difference 
of longitude, 

4- To find the angle that each hour 
makes with the fubityle, fay, 

As the fine of 90° 

To the fine of the height of the pole 
above the plane, 

So is the tangent of the difference of 
the fun’s diftance from the me- 
ridian and the difference of lon- 
gitudes 

To the tangent of the angle required. 

An example of a north dial declining 
eaft, which is only a fouth dial inverted, 
may be feen in (n° g.) 


Inclined D1 As are thofe delineated on 


planes inclining towards the fouthern 
fide of the horizon in an angle either 
greater or lefs than the equinoétial 
plane. 


To draw an inclined Dia. The inclination 


of the plane, as DC, (n° 11.) being 
found by a declinator, as taught under 
the article DecLINATOR, if it fall be- 
tween the equinoétial plane CE, and 
the vertical one C B, fo as that the angle 
of inclination DC A be greater than the 
elevation of the equator EC A, en the 
upper fide draw a orth dial, and on the 
lower a fouth dial. to an elevation of the 
equator, which is equal to the aggregate 
of the elevation of the equator of the 
given place, and the complement of the 
inclination to a quadrant. If the in- 
clined plane C F fall between the hoti- 
zontal one C A, and the equinoétial one 
CE, foas that the angle of inclination 
FCA is. lefs than the elevation of the 
equator ECA, defcribe an horizontal 
dial to an elevation of the pole equal to 
the aggregate of the elevation of the 
pole of the given place, and. the incli- 
nation of the plane, See the article Ho- 
rizontal-Diab, 

Taclined 


DIA 


Inclined dials are drawn after the fame 
manver as primary dials, except that the 
index in the former cafe muft be fitted 
under the angle ADC, and in the lat- 
ter, under the angle DF C, and that the 


diftance of the center of the dial from the- 


line of contingency is in the former cafe 
DC, and in the latter FC. 

Reclining Dias, tho’ delineated on planes 
reclining backwards from the zenith to- 
wards the north, in an angle greater or 
lefs than the polar plane. 

Fo deferibe a reclining Dtau. If the re- 
clined plane H C, (n° r1.) fall between 
the vertical plane B C, and the polar 
plane IC, fo as that the angle of re- 
clination BC H is !efs than the diftance 
of the pole from the zenith BCI, de- 
{cribe two vertical fouth and north dials 
to an elevation of the equator equal to 
the difference between the elevation of the 
equator of the given place, and the angle 
of reclination. See vertical, fouth and 
north DIAL. 

If the reclined plane, as K C, fall between 
the polar plane IC, and the horizontal 
one CL, fo as that the angle of recli- 
nation BCK is greater than the dif- 
tance of the pole from the zenith IC B, 
deferibe an horizontal dial thereon to an 
elevation of the pole equal to the diffe- 
rence between the angle of reclination, 
and the elevation of the equator of the 
given place. See Horizontal DiaL. 


De-inclined Ditaus are thofe which both 


decline and incline, or recline. ‘The ufe 
of thefe being very rare, we fhall not 
trouble the reader with a defcription of 
them. 

Conftrudtion of an univerfal inclined, bori- 
zontal and equinodial Diau. ‘This in- 
{trument confilts of two plates of brafs, 
or other folid matter, whereof the under 
one A (n® 32.) is hollowed about the 
middle, to receive a compafs faftened 
underneath with ferews. ‘The plate B 
is moveable by means of a ftrong joint 
at C. Upon this plate is drawn a ho- 
rizontal dial for fome Jatitude greater 
than any of thofe the dial is to be ufed 
in, with a ftyle E proportionable to that 
datitude. For when the plane B is raifed 
by means of the quadrant D, the hori- 
zontal plane muft always have a lefs la- 
titude than that the dial is made for, 
otherwife the axis of the ftyle will have 
an elevation too little. Inftead of the 
quadrant D is generally placed an arch 
rom the equator to 60° numbered down- 
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Uje of the equinofial Dia. 
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wards, 60 being at the bottom, and 
for thig latitude of 60°, the horizontal 
dial is commonly drawn. The arch of 
60° is fattened by two {mall tenons, and 
may be laid down upon the plate A, as 
likewife may the ftyle upon the plate B, 
and both of thefe are kept upright by 
means of little fprings underneath the 
plates. 


The ufe of the inclined horizontal Dia. 


Raife the upper plate B to the degree of 
latitude of the place where you,are, by 
means of the gradations on the quadrant 
D. Then if the plane A be fet hori- 
zontal, fo that the needle of the compais 
fettles over its line of declination, the 
fhadow of the axis will fhew the hour of 
the day. 

You mutt 
place the edge of the equinoétial circle 
HBEI to the degree of the elevation of 
the pole by means of the quadrant, and 
if the dial be fet north and fouth by 
means of the compafs, the fhadow of 
the ftyle will thew the hour of the day at 
all times of the year, even when the fun 


is in the equinottial, becaufe the circle is © 


hollowed, 


Ring Drat, a kind of dial, confifting of a 


brafs ring, feldom exceeding two inches 
in diameter, and’ one third of an ‘inch in 
breadth. In a point of this ring there is 
a hole, through which the fun beams be- 
ing received, make a lucid fpeck on the 
concavity of the oppofite femicircle, which 
gives the hour of the day in the divifion 
marked therein. But it only holds good 
about the times of the equinox, unle(s the 
hole is made moveable, and the days of 
the month are marked on the convex 
fide of the ring. In this cafe the dial 
can be rettified for any time, and will 
fhew the hour of the day throughout the 
ear. 

To ufe it, put the moveable hole to the 
day of the month, then fufpending it by 
the little ring, turn it towards the fun till 
his yays point out the hour among the 
divifions on the infide. é 


Univerfal or aftronomical ring-DtaL, a 


dial ferving to fhew the hour of the day 
in any part of the earth; whereas the 
former is confined to a certain latitude. 
It is compofed of two rings, or flat circles, 
from two to fix inches in diameter, and 
their breadth proportional. The out- 
ward ring HRE P (plate LXXI. fig, 13.) 
reprefents the meridian of the place of 
the obferver, and contains two shee 

‘ : 
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~ cally oppofite to each other, the one ferv- 
ing from the equator to the north pole, 
and the other trom the equator to ‘the 
fouth, The inner ring BC reprefents 
the equator, and turns exaQly within 
the outward ring, by means of two 
pivots at the points of the hours of 12. 
A curfor N compofed of two little pieces, 
flides along an aperture, in the middle 
of the bridge I, which curfor has a fmall 
hole to admit the rays of the fun. The 
middle of this bridge reprefents the axis 
of the world, and its two extremities 
the two poles; on one fide of it are 
drawn the figns of the zodiac, and on 
the other, the days of the month, On 
the edge of the meridian flides a piece 
ba, with a ring I, fitted to it, by which 
the inftrument is to be fufpended during 
the obfervation. This.ring reprefents the 
zenith. 

Ufe of the universal ring-Drat, Place the 
line on the middle of the fliding piece, 
immediately below the ring, to the lati- 
tude of the place, and fix the line 
croffing the hole of the curfor to the day 
of the month, or degree of the fign in 
which the fun then is. Open the’ in- 
ftrument fo, that the two rings be at 
right angles to each other, and fufpend 
it by the ring I: turn the flat fide of the 
bridge towards the fun, fo that his rays 
coming through the little hole in, the 
middle of the curfor fall exactly on a 
line drawn round the middle of. the 
concave furface of the interior ring, 
where it will point out the hour. Let it 
be obferved, however, that this dial will 
not fhew the hour of 125 becaufe. the 
outer circle being then in the plane of the. 
meridian, hinders the fun’s rays from 
falling on the inner, Neither will it 
fhew the hour when the fun is in the 
equinoétial, for them his rays fall parallel 
to the plane of the inner circle. 

Quadrantal DiaL, or HoRODICTIC QUA- 

.» DRANT. See the article QUADRANT. 

Reflecting DiaL, a fort of dial fhewing 
the-hour of the day by means of a thin 
piece of looking-glafs plate, fo placed, 
as.to refle&t the fun’s rays on the top 
of a ceiling, where the hour-lines are 
drawn. 

NoG&urnal Dia, that which fhews the 
hours of the night, of which there are 
two kinds, lunar and: fidereal, 

Lunar, or moon-Diat, fhews the hour of 

the night by. means. of the fhadow of 

the moon, projected from: an index. 
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go” each, as HR and EP diametri- To deferibe a horizontal moon-Diau. Draw 


Pa, 


Dia 


firft a horizontal fun-dial. 2. Ere&t two 
lines AB, CD, (plate LXXII. fig, 1.) 
perpendicular to the line of 12 o'clock 5 
and dividing the interval! G F into tweive 
equal parts, draw lines parallel through 
the feveral points of divifion. . 3. If the | 
firtt line C D be appropriated to the day 
of the new moon, and the fecond line - 
to the day when the moon comes later 
to the meridian than the fun by one 
hour, and fo the !aft line A B corre- | 
fpond with the day of full-moon, the 
interfeétions of thefe lines with the hour- 
lines wil} give points,’ through which | 
to draw a curve line, 12, x2, for the? 
meridian line of the moon. 4. In the | 
fame manner determine the other hour 
lines ty 15 2925 35.3, @e. which the 
fhadow of the moon proje&ted from the 
ftyle of the dial, interfe&s at the re- 
fpeCtive hours, 5. Blot out the bour 
lines of the fun-dial, together with the 
perpendiculars, by means of which the 
Junar’ hours’ were drawn, and divide 
the interval GF by other parallel lines 
into fifteen equal- parts, becaufe there 
are nearly fifteen days between new 
moon and full moon. Laftly, to thefe 
lines write the feveral days of the 

* moon’s age. Now the moon’s age, be-— 

ing learnt from the calendar, the inter- 
fection of the line of the moon’s ages 
with the lunar horary lines, will give the 
hour of the night. 
We may likewife find the hour of the 
night by a fun-dial, Thus, obferve the 
hour which the fhadow of the index 
points at by moon-light: find the moon’s 
age in the calendar; multiply the num- 
ber of days by 3 and the produét is the’ 
number of hours to be added to the hour 
fhewn by the fhadow, to give the hour 
required. But if this number exceed 12, 
then twelve hours are to be fubtragled, 
and the remainder will be the hour re- 
quired, 

DIALs without. centers; thofe whole hour 
lines converge fo flowly, that the center 
they converge towards cannot be ex- 
prefled on the given plane. Hofizonta 
dials of this kind are to be made for 
places, the elevation of whofe pole is 
either very great or very fmall.; and ver- 
tical dials without centers are for places, 
which have the pole very much ele- 
vated. 

Furniture of Diaus, See FURNITURE. 

DIALECT, Saasi@, an appellation 
given to the language of a province, 7 
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_ kingdom, The term, however, is more 
articularly ufed in {peaking of the an- 
Rent greek, whereof there were four dia- 
leéts, the attic, ionic, zolic, and doric, 
each of which was a perfect language in 
its kind, that took place in certain coun- 
tries, and had peculiar beauties. 
In Great Britain, befides the grand di- 
verfity of englifh and fcotch, almoft every 
county has a dialeét of its own, all differ- 
ing confiderably in pronunciation, ac- 
cent, and tone, altho’ one and the fame 
language. ht: : 
The way of the Gileadites proving the 
Ephraimites, by the pronunciation of 
Scbibboleth, ov fbboleth, with fchin, or 
‘famech, is wellknown. So the Flemings 
are faid to prove whether a man be a na- 
tive of France, or not, by bidding him 
pronounce ach ten tachtenttck, which they 
pronounce a4 en tactentick, as being un- 
able to articulate the afpirate cd. 
DIALECTICS, dialeéica, in the. literary 
hiftory of the antients, that branch of lo- 
gics which taught the rules and modes of 
reafoning. See the article Locic. 
DIALIA, and FLAMEN DIALISs, in ro- 
man antiquity. See FLAMEN. 
DIALLING, the art of conftructing all 
manner of dials. See Drar. 
Having defcribed the moft ufeful dials 
under the word DiaL, we now proceed 
to explain the philofophic principles of 
the art of dialling. In order to this, 
therefore, we are to confider, that as the 
time which paffes between any meridian’s 
leaving the fun, and returning to it again, 
is divided into 24 hours, fo if we conceive 
a fphere to be conftructed with 24 of thefe 
meridians, the fun will orderly come up- 
on one of them at the beginning of every 
hour. Such a fphere may be reprefented 
by the figure P DS B (plate LX XII. fig. 
2.n® 1.) where the feveral meridians are 
reprefented by P 1S, P 2S, P3S, and 
fo on to 24 in all: fince thefe meridians 
divide the equino&tial into 24 equal parts, 
each part will contain juft 15°, becaufe 
315X257 360, the whole circle; and fince 
all the meridians pafs through the poles 
of the world, the planes of thofe meridi- 
ans all interfec&t each other in one com- 
mon line PS, which is the axis of the 
fpheré, therefore the faid axis P S$ is in the 
plane of each of the 12 meridians. Sup- 
pofe Z to be the zenith of any place, 
and D W BE the plane of the horizon 
fixed within the fphere, conftruéted with 
the 12, meridians, 1, 3 2) %5 3,35 443 
Vote If, 
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fo far as it differs from that of the whole _ 
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@c. then will the axis of the {phere PS 
pafs through the center of the plane at N; 
fo that one half N P will be above the 
plane, and the other half N S_ below it. 
Suppofe now this dialling {phere to be 
fufpended by the point Z, and moved 
about fo as to have the points D and B 
exactly in the fouth and north points 
of the horizon, and E and W in the 
eaft and weft points, then will the {pheré 
have a fituation every way fimilar to 


that of the earth and heavens with re- 


{pest to the given place, and the axis of 
the {phere to that of the earth. The 


fun, therefore, fhining on fuch a fphere, 


will be attended with all the fame inci- 
dents, and produce all the fame effets as 
would happen if the faid {phere were at 
the center of the earth, or the center N 
of the fphere coincided with the center of 
the earth, becaufe the diftance between 
the furface and center of the earth is in- 
fenfible at the diftance of the fun. Now 
it is evident, as the fun revolves about 
fuch a fphere, it will every hour be upon 
one half or other of the x2 bons circles, 
viz. from midnight to noom “ll be 
on thofe parts of he circles Seick hve in 
the eaftern hemifphere; and from noon 
to-midnight, it will pafs over all thofe in 
the weftern. It is alfo farther evident, 
that while the_ fin is in the eaftern hemi- 
fphere, it wiJ] be firft below and then 
above the plane ofsthe horizon, and wice 
werfa on the other fide. Again, when 
the fun is,upon any of thefe hour circles, 
by fhining upon the axis it caufes it to 
caft a fhadow on the contrary fide, on the 
plane of the horizon, on the lower or up- 
per furface, as it is below or aboyé the 
faid plane. This fhadow of the axis will 
be precifely in the line in which the plane 
of the heur-circle would interfecét the 
plane of the horizon: if, therefore, lines 
were drawn through the center N, join- 
ing the points on each fide the plane 
where the hour-circles touch it, as 4.N 4, 
5N5,6N 6, &c. the thadow of the 
axis will fall on thofe lines at the be- 
ginning of each refpeflive hou: and 
thereby indicate the hour-circle the fua is 


in for every hour of the day. Thele ines. 


are properly called hour lines, “nd among 
the reft that which reprefents i:¢ hour of 
12 at noon is NB, half the meridian line 
DB; whence it appears that the hour- 
lines Nx, N22, N 3, &c. which ferve 
for the afternoon, lie on the ealt fide of 
the plane, and are numbered from the 
north to the eaft; and on the contrary. 
6A 


Ie 


It alfo appears, that as the fun’s altitude 
above the plane is greater or lefs, the 


‘number of hour-circles the fun will poffels 


above the horizontal plane will be alfo 
greater or lefs, ‘Thus when the fun is 
at Sin the equinoétial, its diurnal path 
for that day being the equinoétial circle 


_ itkif AZ E QW, itis plain, fince the arch 


JEE=EQ_., the fun will apply to fix 


hour-circles below the horizon, and to 


fix above it, in each half of the day ; and 
confequently that on this day the fhadow 
will occupy but 12 of the hour-lines on 
each furface of the plane, beginning and 
ending at fix. But when the fun is in 
the tropic of cancer, its diurnal path 
for that day being the tropic itlelf, 
TCRF, it-is manifeft the fun in the 
forenoon afcends above the plane in paff- 
ing between the hour-circles of 3 and 4 
in the morning, and defcends belew it in 
the afternoon between the hours of 8 and 
9: therefore on the fummer tropic. the 
fhadow will pafs over 16 of thofe hour- 
lines. On the contrary, when the fun is 
in the winter tropic at O, its path being 
then OGIH, it rifles above the plane 
between 8 and 9, and leaves it between 
3 and 4, lay c 

From what has been faid, it is evident 
that if the circles be fuppofed removed, 
and only the horizontal plane remain, 
with the half of the axis N P, (bid. n° 
2.) above it in the fame pofition as be- 
fore, then fhould we have conftituted a 
horizontal dial, every way the fame with 
thole in common ule, with only the ad- 
dition of a fubflyle PO, to render the 
fiyle N P very firm, Hence appears the 
reafon why the gnomon or ftyle NP, in 
thofe dials in our latitude, is always di- 
rected to the north pole, and always con- 
tains fuch an angle P N O, with the hour 
line of 12, NB, as is equal to the latitude 
of the place. Lattly, the realon appears 
why the number of hour-lines on thefe 
dials exceeds not 16, and are all drawn 


‘from 6 to 12 and 6 again, on the northern 


part, the reft on the fouthern ; and why 
the hour. line of 6 lies directly eaft and 
weft, as that of 12 does north and fouth, 
Tf a plane be fixed within the fame {phere 


_ in a vertical pofition, or perpendicular to 


the horizon, and coinciding with the plane 
of the prime vertical, that is, facing full 
fouth and north; then will the axis PS 


(ibid. w° 3.) fill pafs through the cen- 


_ ter of the plane N; and the lower femi- 


axis N§ will by its fhadow mark out the 
SEA ep 3 
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hour-lines on the fouthern furface, dnd 
the upper femi-axis N P will do the fame 
on the northern. ‘Thefe hour-lines are 
determined in the fame manner as thofe 
on the horizontal dial ; and it is plain 
the fun cannot come on the fouthern face 
of this plane before fix in the morning, 
nor fhine on it after fix in the evening. It 
is alfo evident, that all the hours before 
fix in the morning, and after 6 at night, 
will be fhewn on the northern face or 
fide of this plane, for the time of the fun’s 


-being above the horizon in any place. 


Hence the reafon of a direét fouth and 
north vertical dial eafily appears, both 
which are reprefented in fig. 3. n° 4 and 
s of plate LXX. 
The gnomon NS (pl. LX XII. fig.2. n° 3.) 
contains anangle SNF=ZNP with the 
meridian or hour-line of 12, wiz. ZF, 
whichtis exaétly the complement of PNB 
to 90° ; hence the elevation of the gno- 
mon in vertical dials is equal to the com- 
plement of the latitude of the place. The 
principles of a direét fouth dial being un- 
derftood, it will be eafy to underftand 
thofe of a dial which does not face the 
fouth or north directly, but declines there- 
from any number of degrees from eat 
to weft. But we refer the reader, who re- 
quires more ample inftruétion on this 
head, to the authors who have treated 
profeffedly of dialling"; the moft remark 
able of thefe, befides Wolfius, to whom 
we are indebted for a great part of the 
article Dia, are Clavius ; Comandine, 
De Horologiorum defcriptione ; Joann. 
Bapt. Benedigtus, De Gnomonum Um- 
brarumque folarium ufu ; Geo, Schom- 
berg, Exegefis fandamentorum; Gnomo- 
nicorum ; Solomon de Caus, Trraite des 
Horologes folaires; Defargues, Maniere 
univerfelle pour pofer Veffieun, & placer 
les heures, & autres chofes, aux. cadrans 
folaires; Kircher’s Ars magna Lucis & 
Umbrz; Leybourn’s Art of Dialling ; 
Ozanam’s Dialling ; and M. De Ja Hire’s 
Gnomonique, ou I’art de tracer les ca- 
drans, avec les demontftrations. 


DIALLING-GLOBE, an inftrument of brafs 


or wood, with a plane fitted to the hori- 
zon, and an index, fo contrived as to 
give a clear illuftration of the principles 
on which dials are made. See the preced- 
ing article. 


DIALLING-LINES, or SCALES, are gradu- 


ated lines placed on rulers, or the edges 
of quadrants and other inftruments, to 
expedite the conitruétion of dials, Thefe 

“ares 


™ 
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are, x. A {cale of fix hours, which is on- 
ly a double tangent, or two lines of tan- 
gents each of 45°, fet together in the 
middle, and equal to the whole line of 
fines, with the declination fet againft the 
meridian altitudes in the latitude of the 
place. 2. A line of latitudes, which is 
fitted to the hour-feale, and is made by 
thiscanon. As the radius : to the chord of 
go°:: fo are the tangents of each refpec- 
tive degree of the-Ime of latitudes: to 
the tangents of other arcs. And then 
the natural fines of thefe arches are the 
numbers, which taken from a diagonal 
{cale of equal parts, fhall graduate the 
divifions of the line of . latitudes to any 
radius. The lines of hours and latitudes 
are general, for pricking down all tals 
with centers. 
The other feales are particular, and give 
the feveral requifites for all upright declin- 
ing dials by infpection. They are, 1. A 
The of chords. 2, Aline for the fub- 
ftyle’s diftance from the meridian. 3, 
A line for the ftyle’s height. 4. A line 
of the angle of 12 and 6. 5. A line of 
inclination of meridians. 
DIALEING-SPHERE, an inftrument made 
of brafs, with. feveral femi-circles fliding 
over each other upon a moveable horizon 3 
ferving to demonfirate the nature of fphe- 
vical triangles, as well as to give the true 
idea of drawing dials on all forts of planes. 
See the article DIALLING. 
DIALLING, among miners, the fame with 
plumming. See PLUMMING. 
DIALOGISM, dXearoyicu@., in rhetoric, 
is ufed for the foliloquy of perfons deli- 
berating with themfelves, as the follow- 
ing of Juno, in the firft ZEneid of Virgil : 
mene tncepto defiftere victam ? 
Nee poffe Italia Teucrorum avertere ree 
gem ? 

Quippe vetor fatis ? Be. 

In this fenfe, it is diftinguifhed from dia- 
— Jogue. See the article DiALOGUE. 


D1aLOGIsM is aifo, in a more extenfive 


fenfe, taken for difcourfe in general, 
whether held by a perfon alone, or in 
company. 

DIALOGUE, in matters of literature, a 
conyerfation between two or more per- 
fons, either by writing or by word of 
mouth. 

Dialogue appears to be the moft antient 
form of writing, and is greatly recom- 
mended by feveral authors. The arch- 
bifhop of Cambray, at the head of his 
Paftoral Inftruftion, gives an account 
of the advantages of dialogue, The 
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Holy Spirit has thought proper to teach 
us in dialogue, wiz. patience, in the 
book of Job; and love of God, in the 
Canticles. The Dies Caniculares of 
Simon Maiolus, concerning various 
fubdjeéts of nature, is by the way of dia- 
logue, That learned philofopher Cjaud 
Berirgardus, a man of motft profound 
judgment and ingenuity, wrote his Cir- 
culus Pifanus, wherein he lays open the 
moft impenetrable fecrets of all natural 
philofophy, by way of dialogue between 
Charileus, as defender of the peripate- 
tics, and Arifteus, as maintaining the 
principles of Anaximander, Alfo “Joh. 
Bodinus, in his Phyfics, as well as in all 
the reft of his writings, treats, in his The- 
atrum univerf natuie, of the various 
fubjects of nature, in the form of a dia- 
logue: and indeed under this appearance, 
and in this method of ftyle, he has better 
Opportunities, by way of objections, to 
introduce his own paradoxes, and the 
reit of his monftrous opinions. We have 
alfo feveral writers of travels, &c. Jin 
this way, both in the french and german 
languages ; and not a few medical and 
chemical authors, who have chole to in- 
ftruét by way of dialogue. 

Among religious writers, Juftin Martyr 
opened this way in his controverfy againft 
the Jews. Minutius Felix followed ir, 
in his againft theidolaters. It is in this 
form that Origen judged he could bett re- 
fute the error of Marcian. Many others 
might be mentioned who thonght it no 
diminution to the majetty of the myfteries 
of faith, to maintain them by the fami- 
liarity of dialogue. 


DIALOGUE, in mufic, a compofition for 


at leaft two voices, or two infruments, 
which anfwer one another, and which 
frequently uniting at the clofe, make a 
trio with the thorough bals. 

Thefe are very much ufed by the Italians 
in their operas, oratorios, ferenatas, @c, 


DIALTHFA, in pharmacy, an unguent 


much ufed as arefolvent, fo called from 
althza, or marfh-mallows, which is the 
principal ingredient init, See the article 
ALTHEA. 

This ointment confifts alfo of linfeed and 
fenugreek feed 5 the other ingredients are 
common oi], wax, refin, and turpentine. 
It is applied by rubbing it on the part 
affected, 


DIALYSIS, in grammar, a mark or cha~ 


racter, confilting of two points, >*, placed 
over two vowels of a word, in order to 
feparate them, becaufe otherwife they 

6A2 would 


ee ™ ae a le 


ce > 


- ped 


would .make a diphthong, as mofaic, 
@&c. See the article DimReEsis. 
TIAMARGARITON, in pharmacy, the 
_ name. of an antidote in Myrepfus, §, i. 
cap. 37. in which pearls are a principal 
ingredient. 
‘There are two kinds of the diamargari- 
ton, the hot and the cold, but neither of 
them are at prefent ufed, 
‘The hot diamargariton, is a powder com- 
' poled of pearls, pellitory, ginger, cin- 
namon, and feveral other hot ingte- 
dients. 
Cold diamargariton is a folid eleétuary, 
* compofed of pearls ground fine, and white 
fugar diflolved in rofe-water, or that of 
buglofs, and boiled to a confiftence. 
Compound cold diamargariton is a pow- 
der made of pearls, red rofes, flowers of 
nenuphar and violet, lignum aloes, red 
and citron fantal, tormentil root, &c. 
DIAMASTIGOSIS, dcnecifvers, in gre- 
cian antiquity, a folemnity at Sparta, 
in honour of Diana Orthia, wherein 
the children of the mof diftinguithed fa- 
milies were wont to flafh and tear each 
others bodies with rods, before the altar 
of the goddefs ; the parents of the children, 
being always prelent, ufed to animate 
and excite them not to give the leat fign 
of pain or concern ; and indeed fo great 
was the bravery and refolution of the 
boys, that feldom or ever any cry or groan 
was heard to proceed from any of them, 
though they frequently whipped one an- 
other to death, ‘The defign of this cuf- 
fiom was, no doubt, to fortify the chil- 
dren betimes, and harden them againft 
wounds, bruifes, &c. 
DIAMETER, in geometry, a right line 
pailing through the center of a'circle, and 
terminated at each fide by the circumfe- 
~ rence thereof. See the article CIRCLE. 
- .The chief properties of the diameter are, 
that it divides the circumference of a 
circle into two equal parts: hence we 
have a method of defcribing a f{emicircle 
upon any line, afluming its middle point 
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for the center. The diameter is the great- 
eft of all chords. 

For finding the ratio of the diameter to 
the circumference, fee CIRCLE. 

DIAMETER of a curve is a right line A C 
(plate LXXII. fig. 3.) bife&ting the 
right lines DE, DE, drawn parallel to 
one another ; and are either of a finite or 
infinite length. Though aright line, bi- 
feéting all parallel lines drawn from one 
point of a curve to‘another, is taken ina 
ftri& fenfe only for the diameter of a 
curve line, yet it may not be amifs, more 
generally, to define a diameter, in faying 
that it is that line, whether right or curve, 
which bifeéts all parallels drawn from 
one point of a curve to another, fo 
that, according to this, every curve will 
have a diameter: and thence fir Ifaac 
Newton's curves of the fecond order have 
all either a right-lined diameter, or elf 
the curves of fome one of the conic fec- 
tions for diameters: and many geometri- 
cal curves of the higher orders may alfo 
have for diameter curves of more inferior 
ones, and that ad infinitum, See the ar- 
ticles CURVE and CONIC SECTIONS. 

DIAMETER CONJUGATE. See the article 
CONJUGATE DIAMETER. 

DiaMETsEr of a@ /pbhere is the diameter of 
the femicircle, by whofe rotation the fphere 
is generated ; in which fenfe it is the 
fame with axis, See thearticle Axis, 

DIAMETER of gravity, in any furface or 
folid, is that line in which the center of 
gravity is placed. See CENTER. 

DIAMETER, in aftronomy. ‘Thediameters 
of the planets are either apparent or real ; 
the apparent diameters are fuch as they 
appear to the eye; and being meafured 
by a micrometer, are found different in 
different circumftances and parts of their 
orbit, . See the article PLANET. 

The apparent diameters of the planets 
meafured with a micrometer, are found 
different in different circumftances and 
parts of their orbits, as expreffed in the 
following table. Pa ade 


Apparent Diameters of the Planets. 


Sun 
Moon 
r Saturn 
Jupiter 
Mars 
Venus 


Mercury 


According to De la Hire - 


According to Heyelius 


ti 


Leaf, _ Mean. _Greateft. 
31 38 of! Pra 132! 43” ol!” 
BO) 39 ei ee Oa ee 
© 1410 |0 16 2/0 19 40 

© 14 36 {018 2]o0 24 22 
o 246 /e 5 23 }0 20 §0 
o 9301/0 316 46]3 5§ 58 
© 4 4]0 6 3]0 48 48 
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"The leaft apparent diameter of the pla- 
nets, according to Huygens, are as fol- 
lows: Saturn 30”, his rmg 1’ 8”, Jupiter 
x’ 4’, Mars 30”, Venus 1’ 25”. 

The real diameters of the planets are fuch 
as they are in themlelves, and are laid 
down by aftronomers, as expreffed in the 
following table. 


A. Table of the real Diameters of the Sun 
and primary Planets in Britifh Miles, 


‘So ctheSun 763,460 

S| Mercury 4,240 

= Venus 7,906 

ws (the Earth 7,970 ¢ britifh miles. 
8 Mars 43444 

b 


Jupiter 81,155 
Saturn 67,870 


For the real diameters of the fecondary 
planets, fee Moon and SATELLITE. 

DIAMETER of @ columm, in architecture, is 
its thicknefs jult above the bafe. See the 
article COLUMN. 

From this the module is taken, which 
meafures all the other parts of a column. 
See the article MopULE. 

DIAMETER of the diminution of columns, 
that taken from the top of the fhaft. See 
the article DimiNuUTION. 

DIAMETER of the frwelling, that taken at 
the height of one third from the bafe. 

DIAMOND, adamas, in natural hiftory, a 

genus of precious ftones, of a fine pellucid 
Fibftance. of great hardnefs, never fouled 
by any admixture of earthy or any other 
coarfe matter, fulceptible of elegant tinges 
from metalline particles, giving fire with 
fteel, not fermenting with acid menftru- 
ums, fcarcely calcinable by any degree of 
fire, and of one fimple and permanent ap- 
pearance in all lights, 

This is the moft valuable and hardeft of 
all gems, and, though found of differ- 
ent fhapes, and fometimes accidentally 
tinged to feveral colours ; yet ever carries 
the fame diftinguifhing charafters, and is 
very evidently in all thofe flates the fame 
body. Itis, when pure, perfectly clear 
and pellucid as the pureft water, and is 
eminently diftinguifhed from all other 
fubftances, by its vivid {plendor, and the 
brightnefs of its reflelions. It is ex- 
tremely various in fhape and fize, being 
found in the greateft quantity very fmall, 
and the larger ones extremely feldom met 
with ; the largeft diamond certainly known 
ever to have been found is that in the pof- 
feflion of the Great Mogul, which weighs 


279 carats, and is computed to be worth 
779,244 1. ee 

The diamond has certainly one proper 
and determinate figure, into which it na- 
turally muit concrete, when in a ftate of 
refit, and impeded by no other accident in 
its formation : the true figure then is an 
inequilateral oftohedron ; and wherever it 
has concreted in a perfect manner, and 
without any interrupting accidents, it has 
always formed itfelf into this figure ; and 
often in this its feveral furfaces areas bright 
as if polifhed by art: but, asin common 
falt, though its figure be pyramidal, yet 
very eafy accidents can determine it into 
cubes and parallelopipeds ; fo the dia- 
mond has often, in the ftate of formation, 
been thrown into two other figures, both 
alfo feeming regular ones; the one a 
prifmatic columnar one, of fix angles 
fomewhat emulating the figure of cryftal, 
the other an oblong quadrilateral column 
with two truncated ends: thefe feem the 
only regular figures of this gem ; but be- 
fides thefe it is every day found in 
numberlefs other mif-fhapen forms, often 
roundifh, emulating the fhape of pebbles, 
but full of fmall flat planes or faces ; fre- 
quently oblong, very often flat, and as 
often tapering, either from one end tothe 
other, or elfe from the middle to both 
ends. A diamond bears the force of the 
ftrongett fire, except the concentrated fo- 
Jar rays, without hurt, and even that in- 
finitely fierceft of all fires does it no inju- 
ry, unlefs direéted to its weaker parts. 

It is a common thing for diamonds to be 
too thick or deep for theextent of their fur- 
face, and there is a certain proportion of 
depth, beyond which the gem fhould not 
be allowed : in this cafe two diamonds 
are often made, by the regularly dividing 
one: this, when the mafs is of an angu~- 
lar figure, is done by cutting it through 
with a wire, wetted with oi!, and cover= 
ed with diamond-powder ; but in the flat 
or. more common maffes, it is done much 
more expeditioufly by finding the grain 
of the ftone, and introducing the point 
of a fine flat chiffel between them. This 
is not the only ufe of the fpliting, for 


when a diamond has a flaw or blemifh in 


it, which greatly debafes its value, the 
plates may be feparated at a proper 
breadth, and the flaw removed ; in which 
cafe the thinner cruft, ftruck off, is of 
value in proportion to its fize, and the re~ 
mainder, being now freed from its flaw, 
is of much more value than it was at firlt. 

The 
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‘The places whence we have the diamonds 
are the Eaft Indies, in the ifland of Bor- 
neo, and in the kingdoms of Vifapour, 
Golconda, Bengal ; and the Brafils in the 
ss » Welt-Indies. They are not unfrequent- 
Ay found yellowith, blueifh, and reddifh, 
. but more rarely greefiith, 
"There have not been wanting people who 
have attributed to the diamond great vir- 
- ‘tues as a cordial ; but we are apt to be- 
Jieve no body ever did, or will, try whe- 
ther this has been faid with any fort of 
foundation, 
.. Valuation of DiamonnDs, among jewellers, 
ia is thus calculated : they fuppote the value 
‘of a rough diamond to be 2 |. per carrat ; 
' then to find the value of thofe of greater 
weight, they multiply the (quare of their 
weight by 2, and this lait produét is 
the value of the diamonds in their rough 
fiate: thus, the value of a rough. dia- 
mond weighing 4 carats, is equal 4x4 
x 216X232). and fo in other cales. 
Again, to find the value of wrought dia- 
monds, they fuppofe half their weight 
loft inthe manvfacturing them, and there- 
fore multiply the fqvare of double their 
--*) weight by 2 ; thus the value of a wrought 
diamond, weiphing 3 carrats, is_equal 
6x6 2=36X 2721. 
Cortifb Diamond, in natural hiftory, a 
ae name given to a kind of cryftals, from 
their being. found in Cornwall. See the 
article CRYSTAL. 


se 


Rough Diamonp is the ftone as nature pro~ 


duces it in the mines. 
> Rofe-DIAMOND is that quite flat underneath, 
wa with its upper part cut in divers little 

@ faces, ufually triangles, the uppermott of 

. which terminate in a point, 

Table-DiamMonp is that which has a large 

' iquare face at top, encompafled with four 

io leffer. 

«. Brilliant Diamonpv is that» cut in faces 
both at top and bottom; and whofe tabie 
or principal face at top, is flat. 

DiaMonD, in the glals trade, an inftru- 

es meit ufcd for {quaring the large plates or 

pieces; and, among glaziers, for cutting 
their glafs. 
Thefe forts of diamonds are differently 
fitted up; that ufed for large pieces, as 
Jooking glaffes, &c. is fet in an iron 
ferril, about two inches long, and a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter; the cavity of 
the ferril being filled up with lead, to keep 
the diamond firm: there 1s alfo a handle 
of hox, or ebony, fitted to the ferril, for 
holding it by. 
~~ Dyamonp, in heraldry, a term ufed for ex- 


> 
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prefling the black colour in the atchieves 
ments of peerage. 
Guillim does not approve of blazoning 
the coats of peers by precious ftones in- 
ftead of metals and colours; but the eng- 
lith_ praétice allows it. Morgan fays 
the diamond is the emblem of fortitude. 

DIAMOND-CUTTER. See LAPIDARY, 

DIAMORUM, in pharmacy, a preparation 
of mulberries and honey, ufed againtt 
difeafes of the throat, and for ftopping 
dyfenteries, &c, 

DIANZ arsor, or ARBOR LUNA, in 
chemiftry, the beautiful cry fallizations of 
filver, diffolved in aqua fortis, to which 
fome quickfilver is added ; and (0 called 
from their refembling the trunk, branch- 
es, leaves, &c. of a tree. , 
This elegant arrangement, however, of 
the particles of iver is not peculiar to 
this tate or menftruum, fince copper file- 
ings dropped into the folution of filver in 
aqua fortis, is found to have the fame 
effect, when viewed by the microfcope: 
nay, the filver-ores are frequently found 
ramified in the fame manner. 

DIANDRIA, in the linnzan fyftem of 
botany, a clals of plants comprehending 
all thofe with hermaphrodite flowers, and 
only two ftamina in each; fuch are fage, 
olive, phillerea, jeffamin, rofemary, &c. ° 

DIANTHERA, in botany,ea genus of the 
diandria-monogyniaclals of plants, whofe 
corolla confifts of a fingle ringent.petal ; 
the tube is patulous, of the length of the 
limb: the upper lip is of an ovated figure, 
the lower lip is divided into three oblong 
and equal fegments. 

DIANTHUS, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-digynia cla{s of plants, whofe 
corolla confilts of five petals, the ungues 
of which are of the length of the cup; 
they are narrow, and inferted into the re- 
ceptacles; the limb is plane; and the 
braétez of the petals broadeft at the extre- 
mity, and crenated ; the fruit is a cylin- 
dric covered capfule, confifting of one 
cell, and opening four ways at the top 5 
the feeds are numerons, comprefled, and 
roundifh. See plate LX XII. fig, 4. which 
reprefents the pink. - 

This genus comprehends the cloye-jully- 
flowers or carnations, the pinks, and 
fweet-williams ; all beautiful flowers, 
which may be propagated by feeds or 
layers. 

DIAPASMA, in pharmacy, a. name for 
all powders tprinkled on the body, whe- 
ther as perfumes or atherwife. See the 


article CATAPLASM, 
DIAPASON, 
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DIAPASON, in mufic, a mufical interval, D1aPASON DITONE,inmufic, a compound 


by which moft authors, who have wrote 
upon the theory of mutic, ufe to expreis 
the oétave of the Greeks. See OCTAVE, 
“The diapafon is the firft and moft perfect 
of the concords; if confidered fimply, it 
is but one harmonical interval ; though, 
if confidered' diatonically, by tones and 
femitones, it contains leven degrees, vz. 
the three greater tones, two lefler tones, 
and two greater femitones. 
The interval of a diapafon, that is the 
proportion of its grave founds to its acute 
is duplicate, 7, as 3:1, See the ar- 
ticle INTERVAL. 

Diapason, among the mufical inftrument 
makers, a kind of rule or fcale, whereby 
they adjuft the pipes of their organs, and 
cut the holes in their flutes, hautboys, 
&c, in due proportion, for performing 
the tones, femitones, and concords jutt, 
A {quare being divided into eight paral- 
Jelograms, the points wherein a diago- 
nal line interfe&s all thefe parallelograms, 
exprefs all the ufual intervals in mufic: 
and on thisprinciple it is that the diapafon 
is founded,*There is a particular kind of 
diapafon for trumpets, ferving as a {tand- 
ard of the different magnitudes they muft 
have to perform the four parts of mufic. 
See the article TRUMPET. ; 
There is another for fackbuts, thewing 
how far they are to be lengthened and 
fhortened, to raife or fall from one tone 
to another. 

The bell-founders have likewife a diapa- 
fon, ferving to regulate the hze, thick- 
nefs, weight, @c. of their bells. 

DIapasON DIAEX, in mufic, a kind of 
compound concord, whereof there: are 
two forts; the greater, which is in the 
proportion of 10:33; and the lefler, in 
that of 16; 5. 

DriapaSON DIAPENTE, in mufic, a com- 
pound confonance in a triple ratio, as 
3:9- This interval, fays Mirtianus Ca- 
pella, confilts of nine tones and a femi- 
tone; nineteen femitones, and_ thirty- 
eight diefes, Itis a fymphony made when 
the voice proceeds from the firft to the 
twelfth found. 

DIAPASON DIATESSARON, in mufic, a 
compound concord, founded on the pro- 
portion of 8:3. ‘To this interval Mar- 
tianus Capella allows eight tones and a 
f{emitone, feventeen femitones, and thirty- 
four dieles. 

This is when the voice proceeds from its 
firft to its eleventh found. The moderns. 
would rather call it the eleventh. 


concord, whofe terms are as 10 ¢ 4, OF 
532. 


Diapason SEMIDITONE, in mufic, a com- 
pound concord, whole terms are in the © 


proportion of 12: 5. 


DIAPEDESIS, in medicine, a tranfudatioa 


of the fluids through the fides of the vef- 
fels that contain them, occafioned by the 
blood’s becoming too much attenuated, 
or the pores becoming too patent. 
DIAPENSIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia cla{s of plants, the 
flower of which confilts of one faucer- 
like petal, the tube being cylindrical, 


and the limb divided into five obtufe, and 


plane fegments ; the fruit ts a trilocular 
roundifh capfule, containing a great ma- 
ny roundifh feeds. 

DIAPENTE, in the antient mufic, an in- 

terval marking the fecond of the con-~ 
cords; and, with the diateffaron, an 
oftave. See the article DiaTESSARON, 
This is whatin the modern mufic is called 
a fifth. See thearticleFirTH. 
The diapente is a fimple concord ; yet, if 
confidered diatonically, it contains four 
terms ; two greater tones, a lefs tone, 
and a greater ferhitone. The diapente 
is the greateft part of the octave harmo- 
nically divided, It is produced when 
the voice pafies from its firft to its filth 
found, 

DIAPENTE COL DITANO, in mufic, is, by 
Zarlin, and many others, ufled for what 
we call the feventh major. See the ar- 
ticle SEVENTH. 

DIAPENTE COL SEMIDITANO, in mufic, 
is the feventh minor. See the articles 
Minox and Major. 

DIaAPENTE, in pharmacy, is ufed for a 
medicine compounded of five feveral 
drugs or ingredients. 

DIAPERED, or DiaPre’, in heraldry, the 
dividing of a field in planes, like fret- 
work,, and filling the fame with variety 
of figures. This chiefly obtains on bor- 
dures, which are diapered or fretted over, 
and the frets charged with things proper 
for bordures, Baron renders it varia- 
tus, which is not fufficient to exprefs 
the feveral things of which it is vari- 
ated. 

DIAPHANOUS, an appellation given to 
all tranfparent bodies, or fuch as tranf- 
mit the rays of light ; a quality which, 
according to the cartefans, is owing to 
the reGtitude or ftraightnefs of their pores 5 
but, according to Sir Iiaac Newton, to 


the homogeneity of the fubitance of thete. 
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pies their pores. 

DIAPHOENICUM, in pharmacy, a fort 
of medicine or ele&tuary chiefly made of 
dates, It purges ferofities, and excites 
the menfes. It is alfo ufed in dropfies, 
lethargies, apoplexies, and palfies. 

DIAPHORESIS, Seaponers, in medicine, 
an elimination of the humours in any part 
of the body through the pores of the {kin. 
See the article PERSPIRATION. 

- DIAPHORETICS, among phyficians, all 

medicines which promote perfpiration. 

See the articles ALEXIPHARMIC and 
SUDORIFIC. 

Internal medicines for producing fweats 

were fo little in ufe among the antients, 

that Celfus has not a fingle word upon 

this fubje&t. If, therefore, fweats are of 

| any advantage in fevers that arife from 

laffitude, or fome other fimilar caufe, fuch 

~ as thofe commonly called diary fevers, 

they feem to derive their efficacy from 

nature alone. But, from the times of the 

arabian phyficians, there has appeared 

fuch a multitude of fudorific medicines, 

that theré is fearce any {pecies of fever, 

againft which fome of the chemilts, or 

fome curious old woman, has not.found 

x out an antidote, without having any man- 

; ner of regard to the nature of the difeafe, 

Hence that cuftom has been handed down, 
to our days, of treating feverifh patients 
with cordials, as promifing the moft 
grateful and agreeable cure. ‘This me- 
thod, as confifting too much in hot medi- 
cines, is juftly rejected by Sydenham, 
though it does not as yet feem to be fuf- 
ficiently banifhed from modern praétice ; 
for, according to the confeflion of phy- 
ficians themfelves, thefe accelerate the 
- motion of the blood: Hence the fever 
gradually increafing and feizing the brain, 
we obferve that the deliriums and diften- 
tions of the nerves are fo tar from being 
removed, that they are rather augmented, 
Others run into a different, thotigh nota 
lefs fatal error, who, placing all their 
hopes of a cure in acids, forthwith have 

y recourfe to vinegar or verjuice, as if it 

4 was expedient to kill a patient with cold, 
becaufe it was not proper he fhould be 

. parched with heat. See the article FE- 

' VER. 

DIAPHRAGM, in anatomy, a large, ro- 
buft, mufculous membrane or fkin, plac- 
ed tranfverfely in the trunk, and dividing 
the thorax from the abdomen, whence 
the latin writers call it feptum tran{- 
verfum. 
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bodies, and of the medium which occu- 


DIAPRE’, DiaPERED, in heraldry. 


DIA 
Its fituation is not exactly even, but fomie- 
what oblique, fo that the anterior part 


is higher, the pofterior lower; its upper — 


fuperficies convex, and its lower concave. 


Ttis conneéted with the fternum, the fpu- — 


rious ribs, the pericardium, the medi- 
aftinum, and the vertebre of the loins. 


Its figure, taken tranfverfely, is fomewhat 


oblong and elliptic. ‘There are in the 
diaphragm two large foramina; the firft 
is in the left fide of it, and gives paflage 
to the gula, and the par vagum ; the 
fecond is in the right fide of it, and the 


lower trunk of the vena cava paffes thro” — 


it: there is alfo an interftice between the 


two heads of the lower part, through © 


which pafs the aorta, the vena azygos, 
and the du&tus thoracicus, 


the upper part from the pleura; on the 
lower, from the peritoneum. Its fub- 
ftance is mufcular ; the upper part, which 


is large and elliptic, arifes from the {pu- | 
rious ribs, the tranfverfe mufcles of the — 


abdomen, and the cartilago xiphoides ; 


and, with its tendon, renders the, nervous | 


center of the diaphragm aqlmofttriangu- 
lar: the lower arifes from a double bafe, 
from the vertebra of the loins on each 


fide, and is inferted nearly into the cen- 


ter of the fuperior. 


_ The ufes of the diaphragm are, firft, to | 


affift in refpiration ; for, in taking in the 
breath, it is preffed downwards, and, in 
expiration, it rifes upward into the ca- 
vity of the thorax: fecondly, to affift the 
neceffary motions of the contents of the 
abdomen, viz. of the ftomach, intef- 
tines, liver, and fpleen ; and in the pro- 
moting the fecretions of the chyle, 


fion of the faeces, the urine, the feetus in 
parturition, and of the fecundines. 


DIAPORESIS, inrhetoric, a figure of ora- 


tory, exprefling the uncertainty of the 


fpeaker how he fhall proceed in his dif-_ 


courfe: fuch is that beautiful line of 
Homer, 
Tirpwrov, 13 ertila, +i Puget xarareew 5 


the article DIAPERED, 


DIAPRUNUM, in pharmacy, the name 


of two compofitions dire&ted thus in the 
London difpenfatory. 

The diaprunum lenitivum. Take of new 
and ripe damafk prunes, one hundred 5 


boil them in a fufficient quantity of water, — 


till they are foft: then remove them from 
the fire, and when cold, drive the pulp 
through a fieve, and. fet by for ule. i 

the 


ile, 
&e,. And, laftly, for affifting the expul- 4 


See 


The dia- — 
phragm is covered with a membrane on — 


ateains 


DIA 


the liquor ftrained from the prunes, be- 
fore pulping, boil one ounce of violet 
flowers, and after ftraining again, dif- 
folve it in two pounds of fugar, and boil 
into afyrup; to which add of the before- 
mentioned pulp half a pound ; of caffia 
and tamarinds, diffolved in a little of the 
fame decottion and pulped, of each one 
ounce; boil them again over a gentle 
heat, and frequently ftir the mixture ; 
after which fitt in the following pow- 
ders, of coriander-feed, rhubarb, liquo- 
rice, and marfh-mallows roots, of eacha 
fufficient quantity to make into a foft 
electuary. 

The diaprunum folutivum. Take of the 

lenitive compofition of prunes, four 

pounds; of prepared f{cammony, two 
ounces five drams, and mix them toge- 
ther into an electuary. 

DIARBEC, or DiarBEck, the capital of 
a province of the fame name, anfwering 
to the antient Mefopotamia: it is fituat- 
ed on the river Tigris, near its fource, in 
42° ealtlong. and 37° 30’ north Jat. 

DIARRHODON, in pharmacy, a name 
given to divers compofitions in which 
rofes are the principal ingredient. In 
the old college difpenfatory, one of thefe 
is dire&ted diarrhodon abbatis ; but it is 
omitted inthelaft, There are alfo thetro- 
chifci diarrhodon, compofed of red rofes, 
fhavings of ivory, the faunders, liquo- 
rice, maftic, faffron, camphor, and rofe- 
water: they are good to fortify the heart, 
ftomach, and liver, and to ftop dyfente- 
ries, and other fluxes of the belly. 
Pilulz diarrhodon are compofed of aloes, 
trochilci diarrhodon, wormwood leaves, 
maftic, and rock-falt. , They are faid to 
purge, fortify the ftomach, promote digef- 
tion, and prevent a ftinking breath, Nei- 
ther are thefe two much ufed at prefent. 

DIARRHOEA, or Looseness, in medi- 
cine, is a frequent and copious evacuation 
of liquid excrement, by {tool ; and may 
proceed from aliments or humours of 
various kinds, derived from different parts 
into the inteftines, 

The caufe is a timulus, which irritates 
the vifcera, occafioning the expulfion of 
their fluids; and may, therefore, pro- 
ceed from the veffels of the liver, pan- 
creas, mesentery, and inteftines ; whence 
at the fame time, the mouths of the me~ 
fenteric veins, and of the laéteals, are ob- 
firuéted s or there may be an extraordi- 
nary laxity of the inteftinal fibres: or, 
laftly, it may arife from a ftoppage of 
ether excretions, ns 

Vou. qi, 
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It is frequently attended with gripings > 
the patient is weak, makes but little 
urine, has a depreffed pulfe, a depraved 
appetite, and is fometimes feverifh, In 
a diarrhoea arifing from fharp, ferment 
ing juices in the prime viz, which acce- 
lerate the periftaltic motion of the intef- 
tines, the firft indication -is to difcharge 
the ftimulating matter, which may be 
perfected by a dofe or two of rhubarb in 
the morning; at night the patient may 
take fifteen drops of the thebaic tinéturey 
in two or three {poonfuls of fimple cinna- 
mon water: the rhubarb is to be repeated 
till the loofenefs abates, which is genee 
rally after the fecond dofe. 

If there is a faburra of ill-concoéted mat- 
ter in the ftomach, a vomit will be nee 
ceflary, of ipecacuanha, or two ounces of 
its tinétuce. If the diarrhcea continues 
to be violent, it will be proper to mix 
aftringents with the rhubarb. If it pro- 
ceeds from a fuppreffed perfpiration, and if 
the {tools are thin, and the patient feverifh, 
firft bleed, and then give emetics with a 
gentle purge. A bilious diarrhoea ought 
not to be too fuddenly ftopped, but the 
humours are to be corrected gradually ¢ 
for which purpofe a fcruple of rhubarb 
flightly toafted, with a few grains of 
nitre, is very ufeful, Likewile half a 
dram of the expreffed oil of nutmeg, et- 
ther alone, or mixed with a grain of 
opium, and given in broth, is very effi- 
cacious, The humours are likewile cors 
refed with thin emulfions of almonds 
and white poppy feeds, with the addi- 
tion of diacodium, When a diarrhoea ig 
very obftinate, after toafted rhubarb has 
been given for fome days, a fweat fhould be 
promoted, with a dram of new venice trea 
cle, and twelve grains of burnt harthorn, 
calx of antimony and purified nitre. The 
p3tient’s common drink may be deggét.. 
alb, with folution of gum arabic ; rice 
boiled in water, with a little cinnamon 5 
or a decattion of the cort. granat, thefe 
may be made palatable with fyrup of 
orange-peel. Clyfters are likewife often 
ferviceable. 

An obftinate diarrhoea, according to Et- 
muller, is to be cured by a courfe of vo- 
mits of ipecacuanha. An habitual diar- 
thoea is greatly relieved by wearing 2 
flannel fhirt, and keeping the body warm, 
according to Wainwright, ' 
‘Thediarrheea of childyen is not to be ftop- 
ped, either with aftringents, or narcotics s 
for the aftringents turn the flux of tharp 


humours towards the noble parts, andene | 
6B 


danger 


iy 
ae 
ad 


-. caution. 
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danger the life of the child. And though 
narcotics appeafe the feverity of the tur- 


_- gefcent humours for a time, yet they af- 


terwards break out with greater force. 
Befides, opiates are too powerful for the 
tender conftitution of infants, and muft 
not be given at all, or with the utmoft 
In flight cafes, diafcordium 
may be ventured on, to five or fix grains : 
but if there is a fever, it cannot be given 
without danger, 


’ Therefore, the beft way is to give chalk, 


coral; pearls, and the like, of which about 
half a fcruple is a dofe: after which the 
cure may be completed with rhubarb, 
from fix grains to half a fcruple in folu- 
tive fyrup of rofes, 


_ In dangerous cafes, a few grains of the 


eleuther bark may be added, or a dram 
of the extracts of peruvian bark may be 
diffolved in half an ounce of mint, or 
cinnamon water, anu given from one to 
nine drops, every three or four hours. 
Externally the abdomen may be anoint- 
ed with expreffed oil of nutmegs, impreg- 
nated with carminative and ftomachic 
oils. The nurfe fhould than the cold air, 
abitain from drinking too much, and ufe 
_a temperate diet. : 


DIARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a kind of 


articulation, or junéture of the bones, in 
which there is a manifeft motion. See 
the article ARTICULATION. 
The diarthrofis comprehends, 1. The 
enarthrofis, in which the head of one of 
the bones is received into a deep cavity 
in the other, as in the articulation of the 
femur. 2. The arthrodia, in which the 


. head of one of the bones is received into 


a flighter cavity in the other, as in the 
juncture of the os humeri with the fca- 
pula. 3. The ginglymus, in which the 
bones mutually receive, and are received 
by one another, as is the cafe in the ar- 
ficulation of the humerus and cubitus. 
To thefe, Fallopius adds the trochoides, 
in which the motion is like that of a 
wheel about its axis, as is the cafe of the 
articulation of the firft vertebra of the 
neck with the fecond: and to all thefe 
fome of the modern anatomilts have add- 
ed alfo the amphiorthrofis, a term which 
comprehends all thofe junctures of the 
bones which have a manifeft motion, and 
which differ from the feveral articula- 
tions now defcribed, either in regard of 
their figure, or the motion they allow of, 
See the articles ENARTHROSIS, AR- 
THRODIA, GINGLYMUs, &c. 


_ MIARY, among traders, dengtes a day- 
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book containing the proceedings of oné 
day. See the article Book. 


Diary FEVER, the fame with an ephemera. 


See the article EPHEMERA. 


DIASCHISM, desxic~a2, among mufi- 


cians, denotes the difterence between the 
comma and enharmonic diefis, commonly 
called the leffer comma. See the articles 
Comma and Digsis, 


DIASCORDIUM, in pharmacy, a cele- 


brated compofition fo called from fcor- 
dium, one of its ingredients, It is other- 
wife termed confectio fracaftorti, and is 
thus dire&ted by the college. 

Take of cinnamon and caffia-wood, of 
each half an ounce; of true fcordium, 
one ounce; of cretan dittany, tormentil, 
biftort, galbanum, and gum arabic, of 
each half an ounce ; of ftorax, four drams 


and an half; of opium, and feeds of | 


forrel, of each one dram and an half; of 
gentian, half an ounce; of american 
bole, one ounce and an half; of lemnian 
fealed earth, half an ounce; of long pep- 
per and ginger, of each two drams ; of 
clarified honey, two pounds and a half; 
of fugar of rofes, one pound; of gene- 
rous canary, eight ounces ; make into an 
ele&tuary. See the article ELECTUARY. 
Tt is excellent in all kinds of fluxes, and 
a great ftrengthener both of the ftomach 
and bowels. Nurfes frequently give chil- 
dren this medicine to make them fleep 5 
but the pradtice is very detrimental, and 
generally the caufe of many diforders, as 
it keeps them too coftive. It is alfo ufed 
againft the plague, and to prevent putre- 
faétion. 


DIASEBESTEN, in pharmacy, a foft » 


purgative electuary, whereof febeftens are 
the principal ingredients. ‘The other in- 
gredients are prunes, tamarinds, juices 
of iris, anguria and mercurialis, peni+ 
dies, fimple diaprunum, violet feeds, and 
diagrydium. It is good in remitting and 
continued fevers, &c. 


‘DIASENNA, in pharmacy, the name of a 


medicine in which fenna is the principal 
ingredient. 

The other ingredients are fugar-candy, 
cinnamon, lapis lazuli, filk, cloves, ga- 
Janga-minor, black peper, nardus in- 
dica, feed of bafilicum, flowers of cloves, 
cardamoms, faffron, ginger, zedoary, &e. 
This electuary is taken againft melan- 
choly and fpleen, and againft difeafes. 
arifing from an atrabilis. 


DIASIA, in grecian antiquity, a feftival 


kept at Athens in honour of Jupiter the 


propitious, 
DIASTASIS, 


DIA 


DIASTASIS, a term ufed by antient phy- 
ficians for a diftention of the mufcles, or 
feparation of the bones. 
DIASTEM, dena, among antient mus 
ficians, the fame with what the moderns 
callinterval, See INTERVAL. 
Muficians divide intervals intotwokinds ; 
one of them is called fyftem, which is to 
contain, at leaft, two intervals in the dia- 
tonic kind of mufic; but in the enharmo- 
nic, it contains more: the other, which 
they call diaftem, is a mere fimple in- 
terval. 
DIASTOLE, Sacrrn, among phyficians, 
fignifies the dilatation of the heart, au- 
ricles, and arteries ; and ftands oppofed 
to the fyftole, or contraction of the fame 
parts. See SysTOLE and HEaRT. 
Many are the opinions of authors con- 
cerning the caufe of the diaftole of the heart ; 
but the moft probable one feems to be that 
of Dr. Drake, who attributes it to the 
operation of the air in the lungs; which, 
expanding the pulmonary arteries and 
veins, aéts like the drawing of the em- 
bolus of a pump ; and as this enlarge- 
ment, which is very confiderable, makes 
way for the blood to circulate, fo the con- 
traction of the heart aéts like the preffure 
of the atmofphere upon the furface of 
water, compelling it to flow where the 
refiftance is leaft. See CIRCULATION. 
Thus a pafflage is opened for the blood 
to pafs from the right ventricle to the 
left, through the lungs ; and at the fame 
time, by emptying the right ventrécle, 
facilitates the fyftole, whereby the blood 
is protruded from the left ventricle. 
DIasTOLE, in grammar, a figure of pro- 
fody, whereby a fyllable naturally fhort 
is made long: fuch is the firtt fyllable 
of Priamides, in the following verfe of 
Virgil. 
Atque bic Priamides: nihil ¢ tibi, amice, 
relidium, 
This figure is ufed either out of mere 
poetic licence, without any neceffity for 
fo doing, or through neceflity, for the 
fake of the verfe ; as when three or more 
fhort fyllables follow each other in hexa- 
meter verfe. 
DIASTYLE, in the antient architecture, 
an edifice, where the columns ftand at 
fuch a diftance one from another, that 
eight modules, or four diameters, are 
allowed for the intercolumniation, 
DIASYRMUS,. &zevpu05, in rhetoric, a 
kind of hyperbole, being an exaggeration 
of fome low, ridiculous thing. 
DIATESSARON, daleconp, among ans 
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tient muficians, a concord, or harmonis 
cal interval, compoled of a greater tone, 
a lefs tone, and one greater femi tone : 
its proportion in numbers is as 4: 3, See 
the article ConcorpD. 


DIATESSARON, in pharmacy, the name of 


a compofition fo called, from the four 
ingredients it comprehends: it is pre- 
pared thus, P 
Take of gentian root, bay-berries, myrrh, 
and roots of birthwort, of each two oun- 


ces; of honey, two pounds ; mix them 


into an eleciuary. This, with the addi- © 
tion of the fhavings of ivory, twoounces, _ 


is entitied diapente, or a compofition of 
five ingredients. 

This medicine was at firft entered in the 
college difpenfatories under the name of 
theriaca. Quincy recommends it 2s a 
medicine of great importance in the dif- 


-eafes of cattle. It is alfo ufed againft the 


fting of venomous beatts, epilepfies, con- 
vulfions, &e. 


DIATONIC, an epithet given to mufic, 


as it proceeds by tones and femi-tones, 
both afcending and defcending. See the 
articles Music and GENus. 

The greek authors divide the genera or 
kinds of mufic into diatonic, chromatic, 
and enharmonic. See the articles CHRQs - 
MaTIC and ENHARMONIC. 

Diatonic mufic, according to Nicoma- 
chus and others, allows ar three degrees, 
the greater tone, lefs tone, and femi-tone. 
See the article Tone. 

Hence diatonic mufic appeass the moft 
natural, and of confequence the molt an- 
tient. In the diatonic myfic, there is a 
tone between every two notes in the feale, 
except mi, fa, and, asthe French term 
it, fi and ut, where there is only a greater 
femi-tone. The diatonic genus was by 
the antients divided into two fpecies, the 
molle and the intenfum. The laft is in 
daily practice. It is commonly faid to 
confift of two tones and a femi-tone ; but 
to fpeak exaétly, it confilts of a femi-tone 
major, a tone minor, and a tone major. 


DIATONICO-DIATONIGO, according 


to Zarlin, is the pure and natural dia- 
tonic genus, or when the progres of the 
notes is B quarré or B natural, in which 
not one of the founds is the leaft altered. 
Such is the plain chant of the church, 


DIATRAGACANTH, in pharmacy, a 


name applied to certain powders, where- 
of gum tragacanth is ‘the principal in- 
gredient; of which there are two kinds, 
the cold and the hot: the cold is direéted 
thus: take of gum tragacanth, twa 
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@unces 3 of gum arabic, an ounce and 
two drams 5. of ftarch; halfan ounce; of 
Jiquorice, and the feeds of melons and 
white poppies, of each two. drams ; of 
fugar-candy, three ounces : mix them into 
a powder. ‘This is frequently preferibed 
in heétical heats, in choleric coniftitutions, 
in diltempers of the breaft, in ftranguries, 
heat of urine, and the pungency of vene- 


real gleets. 


Powder of hot diatragacanth is compofed 


-of gum tragacanth, cinnamon, hyflop, 
.almonds, linfeed, fenugreck, liquorice, 


and ginger. It is good againft afthmas, 
to promote expectoration, ftrengthen the 
ftomach, and aflift digeftion. 


DIAUGOPHRAGMIA, in natural hif- 


tory, a genus of foffils of the order, of 
feptariz, who‘e partitions,'or fepta, con- 
filt of fpar with an admixture of cryftal. 
Of this genus there are three {pecies.. 1. 
A red kind, with brownith-yeilow par- 
titions. 2. A brownith-yellow kind, 
with whitifh partiticns, 3. A bluifhe 


white kind, with flraw-coloured parti- 


tions. 


DIAULODROME, davvcdoyen, in anti- 
‘ quiiy, an appellation given to fuch racers 


as pafling round the meta, or goal, re- 


_ turned to the carcer, or place of farting, 


before the race was finifhed, 


DIAZEUCTIC, or DizzEuctic TONE, 
- jn the antient greek mufic, a tone which 


disjoined two fourths, one of each fide of 
it and which, being joined to either, 


- made a fifth: this, in their mufic, was 


from mefe to parmefe ; that is, from our 
Ato B: fuppofing mi to ftand in B fub 
mi, they allowed to their diezcu€tic tone, 
which is our /a m7, the proportion of 9 : 8, 
as being the unalterable difference of the 
diapente and the diateffaron. See the ar- 
‘ticle DrIAPENTE,: &c. . 


DIBBLE, among gardeners, the name of 


the tool, or forked ftick, wherewith they 
fet plants. 


DICE, among gamefters, certain cubical 


pieces of bone or ivory, marked with dots 
on each of stheir faces; from one to fix; 
according to the number of faces. 

Sbarpers have feveral. ways of falfifying 
dice. 1. By fticking a hog’s briftle in 
them, fo as to make them run high or 
low, as they pleafe. 2. By drilling and 
loading them with quickfilver; which 
cheat is found out by holding them gently 
by two diagonal corners; for if falfe, the 


_ heavy fides. will turn always down, qe 


By filing and rounding them, But. all 
thele ways fall fas fhort of the art of the 
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dice-makers ; fome of whom are fo dexe 


trous this way, that your fharping game- 


fters will give any money for them, 
Dice formerly paid 5s. every pair import- 
ed, with an additional duty of 4s. 9,48 d. 
for every 20S. value upon oath; but are 
now prohibited to be imported. 


DICHOTOMY, a term uled by aftrono- 


mers for that phafis, or appearance, of 
the moon, wherein fhe is biffected, or 
fhews jult half her difk. In this fitua- 
tion the moon is (aid to be in a quadrate 
afpe&, or to be mn her quadrature. 


DicuoTomy, in botany, a term ufed to 


exprefs that divifion of the branches which 
we fee in the mifletoe, and in the greater 
part of the fea fucus’s, in which each 
branch ts divided into two. 


DICKER, dicra, in old writers, denotes 


the quantity of ten hides of fkins, where- 
of twenty made a laft: alfo ten ‘pair of 
gloves, ten bars of iron, and the like, are 
fometimes expreffled by the term dicker, 


DICROTUS, among antient phyficians, a 


rebounding pulfe, or one which beats 
double. Sce the article PULSE. 

This is faid to be an infallible fign of an 
approaching hemorrhage; which may 
be expected in twenty-four hours, if the 
dicrotus happens at every fecond or third 
pulfation ; in two days, if at every eight ; 
in three days, if at every fixteenth ; and 
in four days, if only at every thirtieth, 
or thirty-fecond pullation, 


DICTAMNUS, Dirtany, in botany, a 


genus of the decandria-monogynia clafs 
of plants, the corolla of which confifts of 
five ovato-lanceolated, accuminated, un- 
guiculated, and unequal petals ; three of 
which are turned upwards, and two are 
placed obliquely at the fides: the fruit ts 
compofed of five capfules, growing toge- 
ther by their infides ; they are comprefled, 
accuminated, diftant at the top, and form- 
ed of two valves: the feeds are nume- 
See plate LXXII, 
fig. 5. | A: 
The antients have recorded almoft mira- 
cles of the virtues of this plant in the 
cure of wounds, and in the prevention 
of mifchief from venomous bites; they 
tell us, that even the beafts were informe 


- ed of its virtues.on thefe occafions, and 


had recourfe to it when hurt : they gave 
it alfo to promote the menfes, and to 
aMit delivery, in the expelling of the fe» 
cundines, and in malignant fevers : with 
us it is wholly out of ufe, except as ‘an 
ingredient in fome of the officinal com- 
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The white dittany-root, which we call 
fraxinella in the fhops, is accounted car- 
diac, uterine, and alexipharmic. 
DICTATE, didamen, among fchoolmen, 
a motion, or fuggeftion of a man’s con- 
fcience, contrary to which if any aétion 
is performed, it is properly termed a 
bad one, even if the confequences fhould 
prove otherwife, See CONSCIENCE. 
Dictate, difata, isal{o ufed in the (chools 


for the leture of a mafter, which the 


i 


{cholars take down in writing: whence 
this act of the malter is termed dictat- 


ing. 
DICTATOR, in the policy of the antient 
Romans, a magiltrate invefted with fo- 
vereign and even arbitrary power. 
He had power of life and death; alfo to 
raife or difband troops, make war. or 
peace, and that without the confent either 
of the fenate or people, or being account- 
able for his proceedings, He was elected 
by one of the confuls in the night-time 
on the frontiers of the common-wealth, 
and no where elfe ; and the ordinary du- 
ration of his office was only for fix 
months, during which time all other ma- 
giftracies ceafed, the tribunefhip ex- 
cepted. Whenever he appeared in pub- 
Jic, he was attended by twenty-four lic- 
tors, or double the number allowed a 
conful, However, notwithftanding all 
this power, he could not go out of Italy, 
or even ride on horfeback during a march, 
without leave from the people, 
This office was accounted the fafeguard 
of the commonwealth for four hundred 
years together, till Sylla and Cefar, by 
affuming the title of perpetual didtators, 
converted it into tyranny, and rendered 
the very name odious. 
DICTION, the phrafe, elocution, or ftile 
of a writer, or fpeaker, 
It is required that the dition, or lan- 
guage, of an orator, fhould be pure, pro- 
per to the fubje&, rich without affeéta- 
tion, ftrong and clofe without drinefs, 
and fuitable to the perfon, time, place, 
and audience. In tragedy, the diction 
is accounted the fourth effential part; and 
though it is of the Jeaft importance of 
any of the other effentials, yet fpecial 
care muft be taken that every paffion fpeak 
in its peculiar diftion, It is obferved, 
that the digtion of the Italians abounds 
too much’ with fhrewd words, querks, 
and quibbles ; and even the French are 
charged with the like fault in their dic- 
tion. Some authors are, again, thought 
fo prepofteroufly fond of jocofe and face~ 
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tious repartees, and ludicrous fentences, 
that they have indulged this affeGtation 
to afault; whence arofe that fort of dic- 
tion commonly called burlefque, of which 
the French have afforded us a fpecimen 
in the works of the celebrated Scarron. 
DICTIONARY, a colleétion, or cata- 
logue, of all the words of a language, 
art, (cience, &c. with their explanations, 
ranged in alphabetical order, 
The moft antient diflionaries for the latin 
tongue, are that called Papias, compiled 
by Solomon, abbot of St. Gall, and 
bifhop of Conftance, who lived about the 
year 1409; another compiled in 1496, 
called Gemma Vocabulorum ; a third, 
called Promptorium Parvulorum, five 
Clericorum, printed in folio, at London, 
in the year 1499, by Richard Pynfon: 
this work confifted only of one part, 
which exhibited the englifh words before 
the latin, being deftitute both of the latin 
and hiitorical parts: but thefe defeéts 
were fupphied by a dictionary which was 
printed at London in quarto in the year 
1516, by Wynkyn de Worde, entitled, 
Ortus Vocabulo:um alphabetico ordine 
fere omnia qu in Catholico, Breviloquio, 
Cornucopia, Gemma Vocabulorum, at- 
que meduila grammatice ponuntur, cum 
vernacula lingua Anglicanze expolitione, 
continens, The moft celebrated old Jatin 
dictionary, is that of Ambrole Calepine, 
a hermit of St. Auguftine, at Bergamo, 
and fon of the count Calepin. The moft 
neted old digtionaries in englifh and latin 
are thole of Cooper, Holyoake, and 
Gouldman : among the modern ones, Lit- 
ueton, Cole, &c. but that of Ainfworth 
merits moft confideration, as being agree- 
able to its title, Thefaurus lingue La- 
tins compendiarius. The Jatt editions 
of this book have been greatly improved 
by Samuel Patrick, L. L. D. 
For the Greek, the moft noted diftionaries 
are thofe of Stephens, Scapula, Schrivelius, 
Hedericus, &c. For the Englith there are 
feveral dictionaries, but that*of the moft 
authority is Johnfon’s. The mott cele- 
brated hiftorical di€tionary is that of Mr, 
Bayle, in two yolumes folio, entitled, an 
hiftorical and critical di€tionary. ‘The 
philofophical digtionary of greateft note, 
is that of Chauvinus ; for commerce, that 
of Savary ; for law, thofe of Calvinus and 
Jacob; and among the diétionaries of 
arts and fciences, may be reckoned thofe 
of Harris and Chambers. 
In the French, the moft worthy of notice 
among works 9f this nature are the dic- 
* Piri tionary 


DID 
. tionary of Trevoux, and the Encyclo- 
pedie. 
A performance of this kind being a digeft 
of the body of learning, or, rather, of 
general knowledge, is thought capable 
of being made univerfally ufeful and in- 
ftrutive ; and as the objects of our know- 
ledge grow daily more numerous, and 
improvements in arts and fciences are 
continually made, a work of this kind is 
continually capable of new improvements. 
Itis farther advanced, that, befides pre- 
venting, in fome meafure, the neceffity 
and expence of a multitude of books, 
which too frequently retard rather than 
romote, and bewilder rather than guide 
in the purfuit of knowledge, there is no 
form or method of writing fo advantage- 
oufly difpofed to propagate knowledge 
through the body of a people, or that 
can be made to comprehend fo great a 
“part of the circle of learning, and fo well 
anfwer the purpofes of a library, as a dic- 
‘tionary of this nature. The writers of 
a di&tionary of arts and {ciences, are ex- 
empted from the obfervation of certain 
| laws concerning property; never pre- 
hee tending to build upon their own founda- 
q tion, or treat at their own expence, being 
; privileged to raife contributions for the 
ublic fervice wherever they can, In 
effect, their quality as dictionarilts, or 
collectors, give them a title to every thing 
that may fuit their purpofe, without 
rendering them liable to the imputation 
of plagtarifm, See more relating to the 
3 nature, charaéter, and office of a di&ti- 
onary, in the zztroduction. 

DICTUM, inour old writers, fignifies an 
arbitrament or award; and hence the 
term dictores is ufed for arbitrators. 

DICTUM DE KENELWORTH, was an award 
between king Henry III. and his barons 
and others who had been in arms againft 
him, wherein was contained a compofi- 
tion of thofe that had forfeited their eftates 
in the rebellion. It was fo called, onac- 
count of its being made at Kenelworth 

Ri ate caftle in Warwickhhire. 
‘ DIDACTIC, or Dipacticat, in the 


{chools, fignifies the manner of {peaking, 

--—soer writing, adapted to teach or explain 

the nature of things. 

DIDAPPER, in ornithology, the fame 
with the dob-chick, a fpecies of colymbus. 

DIDELPHIS, in zoology, a genus of qua- 
drupeds, of the order of the glires, the 
charafters of which are thefe: there are 
two obtufe and four conica} fore-teeth, in 
the upper jaw; thofe of the lower jaw 


- 
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are eight, and very fmall; and the dog- 
teeth, in each jaw, are three in number. | 
To this genus belong the opoffum, and — 
african rat. 

DIDYNAMIA, Sduauia, in the linnzan 
fyftem of botany, a very comprehenfive 
clafs of plants, the fourteenth in order ; 
the effentia] characteriftic of which is, that 
there are four fubulated ftamina, inferted 
into the tube of the flower, two whereof 
are fhorter than the others, and placed 
together ; the anthere being commonly 
hid ander the upper lip of the flower, and 
connivent in-pairs. It has its name from 
the two longer ftamina being fuppofed 
more efficacious in fecundating the feeds, 
than the reft; and as the genera belong-. | 
ing to it are very numerous, they have — 
been divided into two feries or orders, — 
under the names of gymnofpermia and 
angiofpermia ; the latter having, and the 
former wanting a pericarpium, or feed- — 
veffel. See the article BoTany. 
To this genus belong baum, germander, — 
lavender, thyme, betony, mint, bafil, 
fox-glove, bear’s-breech, @c. 

DIE, in archite&ture, the fame with dye. — 
See the article Dye. 

Diz, in geography, a town of France, in — 
the province of Dauphiny, fituated on the - 
river Drome, twenty-two miles fouth of 
Grenoble: eaft long. 5°20’, north lat. 

4° 50’. 4 

DIEGEM, a town of the auftrian Nether- — 
Jands, in the province of Brabant, about 
three miles north of Bruffels : eait long. 
4° 20’, and north lat. 51°. 

DIEM CLAUSET EXTREMUM, a writ that 
formerly iffued out of the chancery to the 
efcheator of the county, upon the death of 
any of the king’s tenants in capite, to in- 
quire by a jury of what lands he died feifed, 
of what value, and who was the next heir 
to him: and on the heir’s coming of - 
age, he was to fue livery of his land out 
of the king’s hands, 

DIEPE, a port-town of France, fituated 
on the britith channel, about thirty miles 
north of Rouen, and oppofite to the port 
of Rye in England: eaft long. 1° 15'5 
and north lat. 49° 55’. 

DIEPHOLT, acity of Weftphalia, inGer- 
many, fituated at the north end of the 
Dummer-lake, thirty-five miles fouth of 
Bremen: eaft long. 8°, north lat. 53°. 
It is fubje&t to the king of Great Britain, 
as elector of Hanover. 

DIER, or Dyer. See the article Dyer. 

DIERVILLA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria- monogyniaclafs of plants ; the 

flower 
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flower of which is monopetalous, with an 
almot bilabiated limb, whereof the upper 
lip is again divided into two, and the 
under one into three fegments: the fruit 
is an oval capfule furrounded by the cup, 
with only one cell, wherein are contained 

a great many very {mall oval feeds. 

| DIES, pay, in chronology. See Day. 

Dies, in common law, are of two kinds, 
dies juridici, and non juridici. 

| Digs yuripici, or Fass, are all days 
wherein juftice is adminiftred in court. 

Dies NON jurIpDICc!1, or NEFASTI, are all 
Sundays in the year, and, in eafter term, 
the feaft of afcenfion of our Lord; in tri- 
nity term, the nativity of St. John the 
baptift ; in michaelmas term, the fealt 
of all faints and all fouls ; and in hilary 
term, the purification of the blefied 
virgin, 

DIEs DATUS, is a day, or time of refpite, 
given by the court to the defendant ina 
caufe. ; 

Dies MARCHIZ, was the day of congrefs, 
or meeting of the Englifh and Scotch, an- 
nually appointed to be held on the mar- 
ches, or borders, in order to adjuft all 
differences between them. 

DIESIS, in mufic, is the divifion of atone 
lefs than a femi-tone ; or, an interval cone 
fitting of a lefs or imperfeé& femi-tone. 
Dielis is the fimalleft and fofteft change or 
inflexion of the voice imaginable; it is 
called a feint, expreffed thus X, by a St. 
Andrew’s crofs, orfaltier. Ariftotle calls 
diefes the elements of the voice, as letters 
are thofe of difcourfe. It appears, how- 
ever, that Ariftothe’s diefes were different 
from ours; and we find Vitruvius, and 
all the greek authors, exprefsly make the 
diefis a quarter of a tone: but the Py- 
thagoreans, who are held inventors of the 
name diefis, did not make it fo fmall : 
they only divided the tone into two un- 
equal parts; and they called the leffer 
diefis, which we call a leffer femi-tone ; 
and the greater, which we call the preater 
femi-tone, they called apotome. See the 
article APOTOME, 

| But in aftertimes, when the tone came 

to be divided into three or four parts, the 
name diefis was retained to them all. 
The harmonical diefis is the difference 
between a greater and a lefs femi-tone. 
Diefes are divided into three kinds; the 
leffer enharmonical diefis, or fimple diefis, 
marked by a fingle crofs, whieh raifes 
the note following two commas, or about 
a quarter of a tone, and is the leaft in- 
terval that is fung; and never more than 


two are found together in whatever gee 
nus ; nor are thofe two of the fame kind. 
The chromatic or double diefis, denoted 
by a douole crofs, raifes the note follow- 
ing by a lefler femi-tone, or four com- 
mas, which is the common diefis. The 
greater enharmonical diefis, denoted by 
a triple crofs, raifes the following note 
fix or feven commas, or about three quar 
ters of a tone, 


DIEST, a town of the auftrian Nether- — 


lands, in the province of Brabant, fitu- 
ated on the river Demer, fifteen miles 
north-eaft of Louvain ; eaft long. 5°, and 
north lat. 51° 5’. 


DIET, dieta, }afz, in medicine, accord- 


ing to fome, comprehends the whole re- 
gimen, or rule of life, with regard to the 
fix non-naturals, air, meats and drinks, 
fleep and watching, motion and reft, paf- 
fions of the mind, retentions and excre- 
tions. See the article REGIMEN, &c, 
The more accurate writers, however, re« 
ftrain the term diet to what regards eat- 
ing and drinking, or folid aliments and 
drinks. See Foop and Drinx, 
The principal and moft general aliment 
is bread, whereof the cruft is efteemed 
moft eafy of digeftion, the crum bein 
more oily and heavy. Pulfe of all kinds 
nourifh much, but are heavy, windy, and 
vifcous, and, confequently, are apt to 
caule obftructions. Rice, barley, and 
oats, properly prepared, are nourifhing, 
emollient, and reftorative. Nuts, al- 
monds, and chefnuts are full of a nou. . 
rifhing oil, but are hard of digeftion. 
Fruits, which are pulpy and tart, abound 
with water, and are refrefhing, moiften- 
ing, and fedative, appeafing the too rapid 
motions of the blood, quenching thirft, 
and digefting eafily: fuch are ftraw- 
berries, goofeberries, currants, apricots, 
peaches, pears, andapples. Thefe thould 
be eaten ripe, and in a fmall quantity at 
once; and the beft way of all is to eat 
them boiled or baked, as being windy. 
Pot-herbs are lefs nourifhing than the 
farinaceous or mealy fubftances. Lettuce, 
fuccory, forrel, purflain, are caoling and 
refrefhing 5; artichoaks, cellery, creffes, 
afparagus, and parfley, are a little heat. — 
ing; and truffles, champignons, garlic, 
fhallots, pepper, cloves, nutmegs, muf- 
tard, &c, heat very much, : 
Of animal fubftances ufed in diet, the 
fleth of young animals is preferred to that 
of old ones: and the flefh of wild ani 
mals is {aid to be lighter, and more eafily 
digefted, than that of tame, 

Liquid - 
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Liquid aliments are milk, eggs, choco- 
fate, foups, and broths. Milk is good 
for weak perfons, whofe ftomach is Jan- 
guid, ‘and for children ;. new laid eggs 
yield very good nourifhment, are eafy of 
digeftion, and agree with old people, and 
thofe of an exhaufted bedy. Chocolate 
is a very agreeable and nourithing liquor : 
at ftrengthens the ftomach, reftores the 
body, helps the digeftion, and foftens 
fharp humours; and confequently is very 
proper for perfons of a weak ftomach, 
See Ecc, CHOCOLATE, &c. 
As to drinks, wine, taken too freely, is 
prejudicial ; but, taken with moderation, 
it ftrengthens the ftomach, and affilts di- 
geftion, That malt liquor is accounted 
belt, which is fpecifically lighteft, and 
not faturated with too grofs a fubftance, 
as pafling more freely through the emunc- 
tories of the body, and elpecially by 
urine: for as to all thick, muddy, heavy, 
and ftale-beer, not fufficiently boiled, it 
offends the head, generates wind, cb- 
ftructions, the ftrangury, afthma, and 
colic. See WINE, BEER, CYDER, Ge. 
‘Tea promotes perfpiration, ftrengthens 
and clears the ftomach, and helps digef- 
tion. -Coffee, taken after dinner, helps 
digeftion, and allays the fumes of wine. 
Moderately taken, it thins the blood and 
humours; but its excefs agitates the 
blood, caufes watching, and occafions 
hemorrhages. 
From this view of the materials of diet, 
it appears, that the beft way to preferve 
health, is to live upon plain fimple foods, 
lightly feafoned, and in a quantity agree- 
able to the age, ftrength of the flomach, 
fex, conftitution, and chiefly to what na- 
ture has by experience been found to re- 
quire. Hunger fhews the belt time of 
eating, as thirft does of drinking, Per- 
fons who find no inconvenience from din- 
ing and fupping every day, need not 
change their manner of Jife; and, in 
youth, fomething taken between meals 
is not amifs. When a perfon is much 
fatigued, and his fpirits diffipated, it is 
proper to reft before eating; and, in cafes 
of diftrefs and forrow, the faod fhould be 
very light, and fmall in quantity, In 
fummer, when the fpirits and fluid parts 
are apt to evaporate, the diet fhould be 
moift, cooling, and eafy of digeflion, to 
repair the lofs with the greater fpeed ; 
whereas, in winter, the ftomach will ad- 
mit of more folid and heating aliments. 
See the articles FLesH, Frpit, Bute 
TER; MILK, &e. 
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DIET-DRINKS, a form in phyfic, including 
all the medicated wines, ales, and wheys, 
ufed in chronic cafes. They require a 
courfe or continuation to anfwer any in- 
tention of moment. In all acute cafes 
they are of no ule, but where the difor- 
der of a conftitution is gradually to be 
gained upon, much help may be had from 
this quarter. : 

Diet, or Dx¥eET, in matters of policy, is 
ufed for the general affembly of the ftates, 
or circles of the empire of Germany, and 
of Poland, to deliberate and concert 
meafures proper to be taken for the good 
of the public. 

' The general diet of the empire is ufually 

held at Ratifbon : it confilts of the em- 
peror, the nine eleétors, and the ecclef- 
aftical princes; wiz. the archbifhopsy, 
bifhops, abbots, and abbefles; the fecu- 
Jac princes, who are dukes, marquefles, 
counts, vifcounts, or barons 3 and the re- 
prefentatives of the imperial cities. It 
meets on the emperor’s fummons, and 
any of the princes may fend their depu- 
ties thither in their ftead, The diet makes 
Jaws, raifes taxes, determines differences 
between the feveral princes and ftates, 
and can relieve the fubjeéts from the op- 
preffions of their fovereigns. 
The diet of Poland, or the affembly of 
the ftates, confifts of the fenate and de- 
puties, or reprefentatives of every palati- . 
nate or county and city, and meet ufually #+ 
every two years, and oftener, upon extra- 
ordinary occafions, if fummoned by the 
king, or, in his abfence, by the arch- 
bifhop of Gnefna. The general diet of 
Poland fits but fix weeks, and often breaks 
up in a tumult much fooner: for one 
diffenting voice prevents their pafling any 
laws, or coming to any refolutions on 
what is propofed to them from the throne, 
Switzerland has alfo a general diet, which 
is ufually held every year at Baden, and 
reprefents the whole helvetic body + it fel- 
dom lafts longer thana month. Befides 
this general diet, there are dicts of the 
proteftant cantons, and diets of the ca- 
tholic ones; the firft affemble at Araw, 
and are convoked by the canton of Zu- 
rich; the fecond at Lucern, convoked by 
the canton of that name. 

DIETS, a town in the circle of the upper 
Rhine, in Germany, fituated on the river 
Lohn, twenty miles north of Mentz, and 
fubject to the houfe of Naflau-Orange : 
eaft long. 7° 40’, and north lat. 50° 28’. 

DIEU ET MON DROIT; i. e. God and my 
right, the motte of the royal arms of 

: England, 
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Enghnd, firft afumed by king Richard I. 
to intimate that he did not hold his em- 

“pite in vaflalage of any mortal. 

It was afterwards taken up by Edward 
the third, and was continued without 
intermuption to the time of the late king 

William, who ufed the motto je main- 

tiendray, though the former was ftill re- 

tained upon the great feal. After him 
queen Anne ufed the motto femper eadem, 
which had been before ufed by queen 

Elizabeth; but ever fince queen Anne, 

dieu ct mon droit continues to be the royal 

motte. See the article Morro. 
Ditu son acT, words antiently often ufed 

- in ovr law; and to this dav, it is a 
maxim in law, that the aé& of God fhail 
prejudice no man: therefore, if a houfe 
is blewn_or beaten down by a tempeft, 
thunder or lightning, the leflee, or ten- 
nant for life, or years, fhall be quit of an 
action of wafte ; and by the law he has 
likewife a {pecial intereft or liberty allow- 
ed to take timber, to rebuild the houfe 
for his habitation, 

DIEXAHEDRIA, in natural hiftory, a 
genus of pellucid and cryftalliform (pars, 
compofed of two pyramids, joined bale 
to bate, without any intermediate column: 
the diexahedria are dadecahedral, or com- 
pofed of two hexangular pyramids. See 
the article Spar. 

| DIFFAMATORY, a term chiefly ufed in 

| the phrafe diffamatory libel, fignifying 

a writing intended to {candalize or dif- 

credit a perfon, @c. 4 

| By the roman law, and the antient or- 

| donnances of France, the authors of dif- 

| famatory libels were punifhed with death. 

DIFFARREATION, in roman antiquity, 
aceremony whereby the divorce of the 
priefts was folemnized, or the diffolving 
of marriage contracted by confarreation. 

See the article CONFARREATION, 

Vigenere will have confarreation and 
WEE reation to be the fame thing. 

DIFFERENCE, in logic, fignifies an ef. 
fential attfibute “belonging to any f{pecies 
that is not found in the genus, and is the 
univerfal idea of that fpecies : thus, body 
and fpirit are two fpecies of fubftance, 
which contain in their ideas fomething 
more than is in that-of fubftance. In a 
body, we find impenetrability and exten- 

_ fion ; ina {pirit, a power of thinking and 
reafoniny ; fo that the difference of body 
‘is Impenetrable extenfion, and the differ- 

“ence of a fpirit is cogitation. 

DIFFERENCE, in mathematics, is the re- 
mainder, when one number or quantity 
is fubtraéted from another. 

VoL, Il. 
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It was a fundamental principle among 
the antiert geometers, that the difference 


of any two unequal quantities, by which 
the greater exceeds the leffer, may be 


added to itfelf till it fhallexceed any pro- ~ 


pofed finite. quantity of the fame kind. 
This principle feems-inconfiftent with the 
fuppofition of an infinitely {mall quan-- 
tity, ordifference, which added to itfelf . 


«4 


by any number of times, isnever tobefup-~ 


pofed to become equal to any finite quan- 
tity whatfoever, which is the foundation 
of the modern method of infinitefimals : 
however, this laft may, with proper cau- 
tion, be made ufeful and accurate. 


’ DIFFERENCE of longitude, of two places on” oe 


the earth, is an arch of the equator, com- 
prehended between the meridians of thefe 
two places. 

DIFFERENCE of afcenfion. See the article 
ASCENSIONAL DIFFERENCE, 

DIFFERENCES, in heraldry, certain addi- 
taments to coat armour, whereby fome- 
thing is added or altered to difinguifl, 
younger families from the elder, 
Of thefe differences Sylvanus Morgan 
gives us nine, wiz. the label, for the 
firft fon} the crefcent, for the fecond ; 


“ 


for the fourth; the annulet, for the fifth ; 
the flower de lis, for the fixth ; the rofe, 
for the feventh; the eight-foil, for the 
eighth; and the crofs moline, for the 
ninth. See LABEL, CRESCENT, &, 
Again, as the firft of A ae are fingle 
for the fons of the firft houfe or delcent, 
the fons of the younger houle -are 
differed by combining or putting the 
faid differences upon each other, As the 
firft differences are the label, crefcent, 
&c. for the fir houfe, the difference for 
the fecond haufe is the label on acre- 
{cent for the firft of that houfe; for the 
third brother of the fecond houfe, a mullet 
on acrelcent, &c. a 
The original difference is controverted : 
Camden wt!] have them to have begun 
about the time of king Richard: 

din. affigns differences worn “enn 


as the year 870; wherein he confra- 
diéts the opinion of the prelident Paus 
chet, who fays, arms were not hereditary. 
in the french families, till after the time 
of Lewis the Gros, who came.to the 
crown in the year 1140, i 
DIFFERENTIAL catcutvs, See the 
article CALCULUS DiPFERENTIALIS, — 
DIFFERRENTILAL, diferentialts, in the dcc- 
trine of logarithms, @ muled by 
| Kepler for Aaanpeahenetas tangents, 
which’ we call artificial tangents. See the 
6 Ci penne articles 
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articles LOGARITHM and TANGENT 
- DIFFERENTIO-DiFFERENTIALIS CAL- 
CULUS, is a methed of differencing dif- 
ferential quantities. 
We have obferved, under the word cal- 
culus, that the differential of a quantity 
is expreffed by the letter d prefixed to it, 
as the differential of x is called d x; we 
“are to remark, therefore, in. this place, 
that the differential of dx, is ddxj; and 
the differential of dd x, isdddx ; or, as Sir 


Ifaac Newton would exprefs it, +, &e. 
Thefe differentials may be expr effed mi ore 
compendioufly thus, d* x, d: 
whence we have powers or degrees of 
differentials. The differential of an or- 
dinary quantity, is called a differential 
of the firll degree, asdx. The differen- 
tial of the fecond degree, is an infiniteli- 
mal of a ge Syria quantity of the firft 
degree, asddx, dx dx,ordx*,dxdy, 
&e, The differential of the third degree, 
is an infinitefimal of a differentia! quan- 
tity of the fecond degree, as ddd x, dx3 
dx dy dz, and fo on. 

‘The powers of differentials are differenced 
after the fame manner as the powers of 
ordinary quantities: and as compound 
differentials either multiply or divide each 
other, or are perfect or imperfect powers 
o! differentials of the firft degree, the 
differentio-differentialis calculus is in ef- 
fe& the fame with the differential cal- 
culus. See the article CALCULUs DiF- 
FERENTIALIS. 

For the ufe of the differentio-differentialis 
calculus, fee Wolfii Elementa Ana- 
lyfeos, par, 2. fect. iv. 

_ DIFFORM, difformis, an appellation given 
to things whole appearance is irregular, 
in contradittintion to uniform. See the 
article UNIFORM. 


x, Ce. 


Tt is much ufed in the defcription of Slane. 


of the fyngenefia clafs, or thofe with com- 
ound flowers, when the partial flowers, 
< fmaller flofcules, happen to be of dic- 
-ferent kinds. Scé the article FLOWER. 
_ DIFFUSE, an epithet applied to fuch writ- 
ings as are wrote jn a prolix manner, 
Among hiftorians, Salluit is reckoned 
fententious, and Livy diffufe. Thus alfo 
among the orators, Demofthenes is clofe 
and concife ; Cicero, on the other hand, 
is diffufe. el 
Ys ‘DIFFUSION, the difperfion of the fubtile 
‘  effluyia of bodies into a kind of atmof- 
. phere all round them, Thus the light 
diffufed by the rays ofthe fun, iffues all 
reund from that amazing body of fire; 
& 
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DIGESTER, or DIGESTOR. 


Do G 
and thus are the magnetic particles dif- 
fufed every where-round about our earthy - 


and parts adjacent to it. 


The (choolmen make three kinds. of dif- 
fufion. 1. That by which a pure qua~_ 
lity is diffufed, as light, force, &e, 2. 


. That performed by the motion of bodies, 


as the diffufion of found, fmell, magne- 
tic and eleétric bodies, &c. And, 3. 
That performed partly by the motion of 
corpulcles, and partly by the motion of a 
quality. Thus, fay they, fire is diffufed. 


DIGASTRICUS, in anatomy, a mufcle_ 


of the lower jaw, called allo biventer, 
See the article BIVENTER. 

Mr. Monro affures us, that the digaftric 
muicies not only pull down the lower 
jaw, but ferve to draw up the os hyoides,” 
and parts annexed to it, in deglutition.. 
See the Medical Effays, vol. I, art. rm 


DIGEST, digeffum, in matters of literae 


ture, a collection of the decifions of the 
roman lawyers properly digefted, or ar- 
ranged under diftinét heads, by order of 
the emperor Juftinian, It conftitutes the 
firft part or volume of the civil law. 

See the are 
ticle DIGESTOR. 


DIGESTION, in medicine, is the diffo- 


lution of the aliments into fuch minute 
parts as are fit to enter the laéteal veffels, 
and circulate with the mafs of blood. 
Various are the fyftems and hypothefes 
framed by phyficians and philofophers to. 
account for digeftion. Some contend that 
it is done by a kind of elixation of the 
folid and groffer parts of the food in the 
liquid by the heat of the ftomach, and 
of the adjacent parts, the liver, fpleen, 
&c, Others will have it done by attri- 
tion, as if the ftomach, by thofe repeated 
motions, which are the effeéts of refpira~- 
tion, rubbed off the minuter particles 
from the groffer matters, and agitating” 
the reft againft each other, attenuated 
and diffolved them, See TRITURATION. 
Others think the bilious juice, otbers the 
fpirits chiefly concerned in digeftion. ~ 
Others will have the fuod diffolved by a 
menftruum ; but then they are greatly di-- 
vided as to the nature and origin of this 
menttruum ; fome fuppofing it an acid fur- 
nifhed by the glands of the Hockachsarhiera] 
a nitro-aerial fpirit, which by penetrating 
the mafs of food, breaks the conneétion of 
the moft folid parts : and others, a faline 
juice, which divides and volatilizes the 
parts of the food. Others, again, fuppofe 
digeftion to be performed by means of a 
ferment er leaven, which mixing with the — 
“aliment, | 
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the parts thereof, by which means the 
parts are attenuated and diffolved. But 
 thefe likewife differ in their opinion of 
this ferment : fome taking it to be the 
remains o/ the food laft digefted, which, 
by its continuance in the ftomach, has 


ferment: others take the principles of 
fermentation to be contained in the ali- 
ment itfelf, which when inclofed in the 
ftomach, heated there, and put in mo- 
tion, enters on its office of fermentation : 
others fuppofe the matter of the ferment 
fupplied by the glands of the ftomach ; 
and Jaftly, others contend for the faliva, 
_ and make that the ferment ferving prin- 
cipally for the digeftion of the food. See 
the article FERMENTATION. 
Some fuppofe digeftion owing to gentle 
heat and motion. By this heat and mo- 
tion, fay they, the texture of the nourith- 
ment is changed in the bodies of ani- 
mals; and then the conftituent folid 
parts are indued with peculiar attractive 
powers of certain magnitudes, by which 
they draw, out of the fluids moving 
through them, like parts in certain quan- 
tities, and thereby preferve their forms 
and juft magnitudes. And, to mention 
no more, Boerhaave very jultly, in our 
opinion, afcribes digeltion to the joint 
action of feveral of the above-mentioned 
caufes, aided by the expanfion of the air 
_ contained in the aliments. See the articles 
CuYLE, CHYLIFICATION, BLoop, &ce, 
MASsTIcaTIoNn, NUTRITION, &c. 
antof DiGESTION, a difeafe attended with 
pain, and a fenfe of weight with eruéta- 
tions and copious flatulencies fromcorrupt 
humours in the ftomach, See APEPSY. 
| It generally arifes from a bad diet, par- 
ticularly from eating too plentifully, 
efpecially fat and oily aliments, with a 
fedentary life and idlenefs. When the 
humours are corrupt, after a vomit, 
laxatives fhould be ufed: afterwards with 
a fpare diet, ftomachics and ftrength- 
_ ners, with exercife, and abftinence from 
ftudies. The ufe of {paw, orchalybeate 
waters is very efficacious for the cure of 
| this difeafe. In almoft all weaknefles of 
the ftomach, chewing of rhubarb is conve- 
| nient, efpecially in thofe that are coftive. 
DicEsTion, in chemiftry, pharmacy, &c. 
| the fubjefting bodies, included in proper 
veffels, to the aétion of a gentle and 
| continued heat. 
| The application of thie operation, in 
‘regard to its end, is very various. In 
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fome cafes, it is ufed with a view of pro.» 
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_aliment, excites an inteftine motion in. - 


contraéted an acid quality and becomeaa . 
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ducing a change in fome one fingle 


body, as in the inftance of the pre-. 


paration called mercurius precip. per fe 5 
in others, to promote folutions, or other 
combinations ; but moft frequently for 
extraétion or feparation, by means of 
fluids, of the required parts of fome 
folid bodies, whofe texture, impeding 
the quicker accefs and effect of menftrua; 
renders a Jong infufion, and the ree 
laxation of a gentle heat, neceflary, in 
order to their being penetrated ; or’ for 
accelerating the folution of bodies by 
menftrua, whofe action when cold is not 
fufficientiy vigorous, ; 
The veffels generally ufed to contain 


the matter to be digefted, are mattraffes, . 


or bolt-heads, and fometimes glaffes ; 
but where the heat is fo gentle as to 
make no evaporation, the ftructure 
is indifferent. In cafes where an eva- 
poration does happen, and the exhaling 
fluid is of any value, the veffels are to 


be conftruSted fo as to confine the vapour, | 


and return it in a condenfed ftate. This 
is called circulation, and is commonly 
executed by inverting the neck of a 
fmaller matrafs into that of a larger, in 
which cafe the conjoined glaffes are 
called a pelican. There are feveral other 
kinds of pelicans of a more complex 
ftruéture, but the flafk ufed for Florence 
wine, divefted of the ftraw work, and 
inverted into a matrafs, with a very long 
neck, will conveniently anfwer all the 
purpofes. See CIRCULATION. 

This operation is moft generally per- 
formed in a fand-heat, and no greater 
adjuftment of the degrees of heat is 
neceflary for the purpofes of pharmacy, 
than can be there effected; but formerly 
when the more myfterious and operofe 
methods were followed, the heat of 
dunghills has been employed. 

The degree of heat requifite in digeftion, 
differs according to the nature of the 
fubje&t: in tinGtures, made with ftrong 
{pirit of wine, or volatile falts, and in 
folutions where a great effervefcence is 
apt to arife, a very gentle one fhould 
never be exceeded. In aqueous folution, 
and moft other cafes, a greater may be 
allowed ; but it muft always be under- 
ftood to be lefs than will make the mat- 


ter boil, otherw-‘e the “operation comes — 


not within the proper meaning of the 
word digeftion, which is a diftinétion 
from coétion. Y 


‘The time which digeftion ovght to be 


&C 2 continued, 
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the different application of the operation, 


that no’ other rule jor it can be laid 
'- ‘dewn, than that it fhould be continued 
till the intention to which it is made fub- 


~ 


DIGESTION, among phyficians, is ufed for 
8 phy a} 


“fecvient be compleated, 


In circulatory digeftions it is proper to 
Tute the veffels, to prevent the efcape 
of the vapours through the junctures, 
but in many cafes this following pre- 


caution .is extremely neceflary, viz. 


that.a {mall aperture, or vent, be leit, 
otherwile an incondenfible vapour, which 


arifes, will, if it cannot force the lute, 


inevitably burft the glaffesy The in- 
ftances in which this precaution is ne- 
ceflary, are all mixtures of acid fpirits, 


‘with earths, metals, or alcaline falts ; 


or of fuch falts of thofe fubftances which 
can be aéted on by them. But in fo- 
lation of falts in water, and in extracts 
of gums, or refins, made with volatile 
falts, wine, or fpirits of wine, it may 
be fafely omitted. The college of 
London have, in their difpenfatory, as 


“well according to the laft edition as the 


former, ufed the word digeftion in a 
fenfe different from the above definition, 
meaning by it only the fuffering the in- 
gredients of certain mixtures to be con- 
tinued together without applying the ufe 
of heat, which they exprefly order on each 
occafion to be applied or omitted, by fay- 
ing, digeff with heat, or digef without 
heat: this is confounding the fenfe of 
the word digeft, with that of the word 
See the article InFusION, 


maturation, or that ftate of a difeafe, 
when the morbific matter is fo changed 
in bulk, figure, cohefion, mobility, &c. 
by the ufe of proper medicines, or even 
by the force of nature, as to be lefs 
noxious and hurtful, and confequently 
to abate the violence of the diftemper. 
See the article DIGESTIVE. 


Lis ay: Mgrs oN, in furgery, is the difpofing 
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of an ulcer or wound to fuppurate, or 
to difcharge good pus, by the application 
of prope medicines. See the next article. 
IGES TIVE, in medicine, fuch reme- 
dies as ftrengthen and increafe the tone 
of the ftomach, and affit in the digeftion 
of foods. See the article DicEsT10N. 
To this clafs belong all ftomachjcs and 
ftrengthners, or corroborants. 


Digestive, in furgery, fuch medicines 


as are applied to wounds, @c. in order to 


“promote a good maturation and laudable 


iuppuration of matter, Lenient, anodyne, 
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‘continued, differs fo greatly, according to 
- plied to a gangrene, 
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and balfamic digeftives, are to be ap« 
Digeftives of tur- 
pentine,» and the yolks of eggs, are 
ufeful in abfceffes, wounds, and ulcers. ‘ 
See the article SUPPURATIVES. 


DIGESTOR, in chemiltry, a ftrong veffel 


made of copper, or iron, and fitted with 
a clofe cover and {crews ; fo as to remain — 
perfeétly tight in a confiderable degree of 
heat, whilft water, common air, and the 
fubje&t of the operation are contained 
therein. See the article DIGESTION. 

The cover of the digeltor fhou!d always 
be provided with a valve to let out the 
fteam, otherwife the veffel will certainly 
burit, whereby it may prove fatal to the 
by-ftanders. 
Of all chemical veffels hitherto invented, 
the digeftor feems beft calculated for in- 
creafing the action of menitruums, Was 
ter, confined in a digeftor, is fufceptible | 
of fo much heat, as to melt lead; and it | 
is frequently found to melt the folder of — 
lead and tin, wherewith the copper 
veffel was held together: here appears 
the neceflity of ufing hard folder, made — 
of fpelter, or filver and brafs, for this 
purpofe ; otherwile, the digeitor cannot 
contain the water, when much heated, 
without melting in the joints. 

In this veffel, trefh ox-bone will be fo 
digefted in the fpace of a quarter of an J 
hour, as to become foft.and tender, and © 
capable of being cut with a knife ; and 
the water, in which it was boiled, turn- 
ed into a hard jelly, anda large cake of | 
fat on its furface, when all is properly 
cooled. 


DIGGING, among miners, is appropri- 


ated to the operation of freeing any kind ~ 
of ore from the bed or ftratum in which 
it lies, where every firoke of their tools 
turns to account ; in contradiftinétion to — 
the openings made in fearch of fuch ore, | 
which are called hatches or effay-hatches, 
and the operation itfelf, tracing of | 
mines, or hatching. See the articles 
TRAINING and MINE. 
When a bed of ore is difcovered, the 
beele-men, {0 called from the inftrument 
they ufe, which is a kind of pick-ax, 
free the ore from the foffils around it, ° 
and the fhovel-men throw it:up from 
one fhamble to another, till it reaches the 
mouth of the hatch, 
In fome mines, to fave the expence as. 
well as fatigue of the fhovel-men, they 
raife the ore by means of a winder, and 
two buckets, one of which goes up as the 
other comes down, ; ; 
Diccine 
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DIGGING A BADGER, among’ hunters, is 
diflodging or raifing him out of the 
earth. 

DIGIT, DIGITUS, in aftronomy, the 
twelfth part of the diameter of the fun 
cr moon, is ufed to exprefs the quantity 
ofan eclipfe. Thus an eclipfe is faid to 
be of fix digits, when fix of thefe parts 
are hid. 

Dicirs, or MonaDEs, in arithmetic, fi fig- 
nify any integer under ro, as 1. 2. 3. 
405. 6. 7. 84.9. 

Dicir is alfo a meafure taken from the 
breadth of the finger. It is properly 
2 of an inch, and contains the meafure 
of four barley corns laid breadth-wile. 

DIGITALIS, Fox-GLoveE, in botany, a 
genus of the didynamia angiofpermia 
cla{s of plants, with a monopetalous and 
campanulated, or bell-fafhioned flower, 
quadrifid at the edge : the fruit is an oval, 
acuminated, and bilocular capfule, con- 
taining a great number of {mall feeds. 
See plate LXXII. fig. 6, 

The leaves and flowers of this plant, the 
only parts ufed in medicine, are reputed 
emetic and vulnerary. 

DIGITATED, among botanifts, an ap- 
pellation given to compound leaves, each 
of which is compofed of a number of 
fimple foliola, placed regularly on a 
common petiole; though, ftriétly fpeak- 
ing, there muft be move than four foliola 
to make a digitated leaf, See plate 
LXXIU. fig. 7. 

DIGLYPH, in archite&ture, a kind of 
imperfect triglyph, confole, or the like, 
with two channels or engravings, either 
circular or angular, See the article 
TRIGLYPHS. 

DIGNE, a city and bifhop’s fee of Pro- 
vence, in France, fifty-five miles north 
of Toulon: eaft long. 6° 5’, and north 
lat. 44.° 6’. 

DIGNITARY, inthe canon law, a per- 
fon who holds a dignity, that is, a be- 
nefice which gives him fome pre-emi- 
nence over mere priefts and canons. Such 
is a bifhop, dean, arch-deacon, pre- 
bendary, @c. See BisHop, Dean, &c. 

DIGNITY, as applied to the titles of 
noblemen, fignifies honour and authority. 
As the omiffion of a name of dignity 
may be pleaded in abatement of a writ ; 
fo may it be where a peer or nobleman, 
who has more than one name of dignity, 
is not named by that which is mot 
noble, 
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DiGNITy, in the ecclefiaftical fenfe, is dea 


fined by canonifts, an admin ftration | : 


joined with jurifdidtion aud fomé power, 


Simple prebendaries, therefore, without _- 


jurifdiction, are not dignities. # 
Dignities are fometimes fimple, fome- 
times with cure of fouls, and fometimes 
with juri(diction and adminiftration of 
facred things. Camden reckons in» 
England, including prebends, 544 ec-. 
clefiattical dignities, See the article 
DIGNITARY. f 
DIGYNIA, in the limnean fyftem of bo- 
tany, an order o° plants, or a fubdivifion 
occurring in mott of the claffes eftablithed 
by Linnzus, intimating the plant to have 
two ftyles. See the article BoTany, 


DIHELIOS, in aftronomy, a name given 
by Kepler to that ordinate of the ellipfis 


which paffes through the focus, where 
the fun is {uppofed to beplaced, 

DIJAMBUS, in antient poetry, 
iambus, See the articlelTamBus, — © 

DIJON, ‘the capital of the province. of 
Burgundy, in France, fituated on the 
river Ouche, 1 140 miles” fouth eaft “of 
wae eaft long. 5° s’, and north late 
47° 15'. 

DIKE, a ditch, or drain, thade for the 
paffage of waters. ©. See the article 
Ditcu, &e. 

Dike alfo fignifies a work of ftone, timber, 
earth, fafcines, &c. railed to oppale the 
entrance of the waters of the fea, a 
river, lake, Gc 
The moft Rupendous works of ‘this’ 
kind are the Dikes of Holland, See the, 
article SLUICE. 

DIKE-REEVE, an officer who takes care of 
the dikes and drains in Lincolnfhire. 

DILAPIDATION,. in lawg a wafteful 
deftroying or letting buildings, efpecially 
parfonage-houles, @c. run to decay, for 
want of neceffary reparation. If the 
clergy neglect to repair the houfes be- 
longing to their benefices, the bifhop may 


fequetter the profits thereof for that pur= 


pole. And in thefe cafes, a profecution 
may be brought either in the spiritual 
court, or at common law, againft the 
incumbent himielf, oragainit his executor 
or adminifirator. 

DILATATION, in phyfics, a motion of 
the parts of any body, by which it is io 
expanded as to occupy a greater fpace. 
This expantive motion depends upon the, 
elaltic power of the body, whence it ap- 
pears that dilatation ts different from rare- 

fadlion, 
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fa&tion, this laft being produced by the 

‘means of heat. See the article RaRE- 
FACTION. 

Gaffendus and his followers affirm, that 

_ dilatation, by whatever caufe it is produ- 


eed, cannot happen without vacuities in- 


terfperfed in the parts of the expanded 
body ; on the other hand, the Carte- 
' fians teach that dilatation is performed 


_ by the intrufion or intromiffion of fome 


fubtile matter into the pores of the di- 
ated body. 
‘The moderns obferve, that bodies, which 
being compreffed, and afterwards left at 
liberty to reftore themfelves perfe@lly, 
endeavour to dilate themfelves with the 
fame force, whereby they were com- 
nage and accordingly they fuftain a 
orce, and raife a weight equal to: that 
.by which they were compreffed. They 
Tikewife remark, that bodies in dilating 
yy their elaftic power, exert a greater 
orce at the beginning ef their dilatation 
than towards the end, as being at firft 
more compreffed: and the greater the 
compreflion, the greater the elaftic power 
and energy of dilatation. Wherefore 
thefe three, the comprefiing power, the 
compreffion, and the elaftic power, are 
always equal. Again, the motion where- 
by compreffed bodies reftore themfelves 
is for the moft part accelerated. Thus 


an arrow fhot from a bow does not 


yp the ftring till after it be perfeélly re- 
ored to its natural ftate; nor does the 
arrow move fwifter than the ftring : and 
if the ftring before it hath perfeétly re- 
ftored itfelf be ftopped, the arrow will 
not go its full length ; a proof that it 
4s continually acquiring a new impetus 


' from the ftring, 


Be 


_It may however happen, that where the 
compreffion is only partial, the motion 


of dilatation fhall not be accelerated, but 

. yetarded, as appears in the compreffion 
of foft bread, {punge, gauze, &c, 

_ DitataTion, in furgery and anatomy, 


denotes the widening the orifice of a 
wound; or the diftenfion of any veflel, 
or the like. 


DILATATORES, in anatomy, a name 


given to feveral mufcles in the human 
body; as, 1. Dilatores ale nafi, a pair 


.- of mufcles which ferve to elevate the 


nofe, and are very various in different 
fubjeéts. In general, however, they are 
“two on each fide, though even in this 
they vary extremely, and fometimes are 
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fo thin and fine as fearce to be per- 
ceptible. They arealfocalled the pyra- 
midalis and myrtiformis. See the article 
PYRAMIDALIS, &e, 

2. Dilatatores urethre, of which the 
tran{verfi arife from the tubercle of the 
os ifchium on each fide, and are inferted 
into the pofterior part of the bulb of ‘the 
urethra: they are not quite determinate 
and certain, however, either in their 
origin or infertion, and fometimes they 
are wholly wanting. When they act 
they dilate the urethra in its pofterior 
part. The dilatator pofticus arifes from 
the anterior part of the fphinGer of the 
anus, and is inferted into the pofterior 
and lower part of the acceleratores, or 
elfe into the Jower part of the bulb of 
the urethra. Some have taken this 
mufcle for a part of the fphin&er ani, 
See the article SPHINCTER. 


DILEMMA, in logic, an argument con- 


fiting of two or more propofitions, 
which divides the whole into all its parts, 
or members, by a disjunétive propo- 
fition, and then infers fomething con- 
cerning each part, which is finally re- 
ferred to concerning the whole. 

Inftances of this are frequent, as, ** In 
** this life we muft either obey our vi- 
** cious inclinations, or refift them: to 
*¢ obey them will bring fin and forrow ; 


" € to refift them is laborious and painful: 


** therefore, we cannot be perfectly free 
** from forrow and pain in this life.” 
A dilemma becomes faulty or ineffe&u- 
al three ways, Firft when the members 
of the divifion are not well oppofed, or 
net fully enumerated: for then the 
major is falfe. Secondly, when what 
is afferted concerning each part is not 
juft, then the minor is nottrue. Thirdly, 
when it may be retorted with equal 
force upon him who utters it. There was 
a famous antient inftance of this cafe, 
wherein a dilemma was retorted. Euath- 
lus promiled Protagoras a reward when 
he had taught him the art of pleading; 
and it was to be paid the firft day he 
gained any caufe incourt. After a con- 
fiderable time, Protagoras goes to law 
with Euath!us for the reward, and ufes 
this dilemma. ‘* Either the caufe will 
“© go on my, fide or on yours: if the 
“¢ caufe goes on my fide, you muft pay 
“‘ me according to the fentence of the 
“6 judge: if the caufe goes on your 
** fide, you mut pay me according to 

§} your 
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‘* caufe goes jor mé, or againft me, you 
«* muft pay the reward.” But Euathlus 
retorted the dilemma thus. ‘* Either T 
“ thall gain the caufe, or lofeit. If I 
‘¢ sain the caufe, then nothing will be 
*¢ due to you according to the fentence of 
¢ the judge: but if I lofe the caufe, no- 
“¢ thing will be due to you according to 
«¢ my bargain. ‘Therefore, whether I 
“¢ lofe or gain the caufe, I will not pay 
¢¢ you, for nothing will be your due.” 
A dilemma is ufually defcribed, as tho’ 
it always proved the abfurdity, incon- 
venience, or unreafonablenefs of fome 
opinion or praétice, and this is the moft 
common defign of it. But it is plain, 
that it may be ufed to prove the truth or 
advantage of any thing propofed. As, 
‘¢ In heaven we fhall either have de- 
6¢ fires, or not: if we have no defires, 
“© then we have full fatisfaction: if we 
** have defires, they fhall be fatisfied as 
‘¢ faft as they arife: therefore, in heaven 
«* we fhall be completely fatisfied.” 

This fort of argument may be compofed 
of three or more members, and may be 
called trilemma, It is alfo called /yllo- 
gifs cornutus, a horned fyllogifm ; its 
horas being fo difpofed, that if you avoid 
the one, you run againft the other. It 
is alfo called crocodilinus, by reafon that 
as the crocodile leads fuch as follow it, 
into the Nile, and purfues fuch as fly 
it, to deftroy them; fo, whatever the 
adverfary either affirms or denies in this 
kind of fyllogifm, is turned to his ad- 
vantage, 

DILL, ANETHUM, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria digynia clafs of plants, 
the compound flower of which is uni- 
form; the particular ones all confitting 
of five lanceolated petals, bending in- 
wards: the fruit isnaked, ovated, com- 
preffed, and feparable into two parts ; 
and the feeds are two in number, fub- 
oval, convex, and ftriated on one fide, 
and plane on the other. 
To this genus Linnzus likewife refers 
fennel, which differs only from dill, in 
that its feeds are not membranaceous at 
the edge, like thofe of dill, 

‘The feeds of dill are recommended as 
good carminatives. 

DILLEMBURG, a city of the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, in Germany, about 
forty miles north of Francfort, and fub- 
ject to the houfe of Naffau: eaft longi- 
tude 8° 8’, and north latitude 50° 45%, 


DILLENGEN, a city of Swabia, in Ger< 
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‘¢ your bargain. ‘Therefore, whether the 


DIM 
many, fituated on the Danube, about 


twenty miles north eaft of Ulm: eaft 
long. 10° 20’, and north lat. 48° 4o?. 


DILLENIA, in botany, a genus of the 


polyandria-polygynia clafs or plants ; the 
corolla of which confifts of five cori- 
aceous, large, roundifh, and hollow pe~ 
tals: the fruit is roundifh, and external- 
ly covered with a number of capfules, 
which are oblong, and divided by a fur- 
row; within, there is a large c lumn or 
pulpous receptacle: the feeds are nume- 
rous, and very {mall ; and nidulated ua- 
derneath the capfules. ght 
DILUTING, in chemiftry, is to render a 
body liquid ; or, if it were liquid before, 
to render it more fo, by the addition of 
a thinner thereto. Thefe things thus 
added, are called diluents, or dilutors, 
It is requifite for a diluent, that it be 
fluid, that it be more fluid than the 
liquor to be diluted ; and finally, that it 
retain its fluidity after a mixture. 
oblferved, that there is no body endued 
with thefe three properties befides water. 
Wine indeed is faid to dilute ; but its di- 
luent power depends on its quality, join- 
ed with its ftimulating force. Water, if 
it be made warm, dilutes the more. 
DIMENSION, in geometry, is either 
length, breadth, or thicknefs; hence a 
line hath one dimenfion, viz. length; a 
fuperficies two, viz. length and breadth3 


and a body, or folid, has three, to wit, 


length, breadth and thicknefs, 
DimENsion is alfo ufed with regard to 

the power of the roots of an equation, 

which are called the dimenfions of that 


root ; as in a cubic equation, the higheftt . 


power has three dimenfions, &c. 
DIMINISHED co.iumy, in architefture. 
See the article COLUMN. 


DIMINISHED INTERVAL, in mufic, is a 
defeGtive interval, or an interval that is. 


It is 
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fhort of its juft quantity, by a leffer femi- 


tone, &c. See the article INTERVAL. 
DIMINUTION, in architeéture, a con- 
traction of the upper part of a column, 


by which its diameter is made lefs than 


that of the lower part. 


It generally commences from one third — 


of the height of the column. 


Vitruvius would have the diminution of > 


columns different according to their 
height, and not according to their dia+ 
meter, But this rule is not found to 
have been obferved in the antique, Mr. 
Perrault obferves, that a difference of 
orders does not infer a difference in di- 


minutions, and Mr, Le Clerc fays, all _ 


diminu- 
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more or lefs fenfible according as the 
orders are more or lef delicate. For 
inftance, in the Tufcan order, where the 
column is fifteen modules high, the di- 
jnution under the aftragal may be five 
minutes and a half, » In the Doric, order, 
where the column is fixteen modules, 
the diminution may be but five minutes. 
In the Tonic, where the column is eigh- 
teen modules, the diminution may be but 
four minutes anda half; and in the Co- 
rinthian, no more than four, Diminu- 
‘tions are as differently adjufted in antique 
buildings, as in different modern au- 

ee thors. 
~ * DiminuTron, in heraldry, a term ufed for 
“what the french call brifures, and we de- 
nominzte differences more ufually. See 
the article DIFFERENCE. 

~~ DiminuTion, in law, is where the plaintiff 
ot defendant in a writ of error alledges to 
the court, that part of the record remains 
|. inthe inferior court not certified, and 
therefore prays, that it may be certified 
by certiorari. Diminution cannot be al- 
ledged of what is fully certified, but of 
fomething that is wanting, as the want 
of an original, or a warrant of attomey. 
DiminuTI0on, in mufic, is when there are 
feveral words which are to make tones, 
and feveral quick motions in a cadence, 
feveral quavers, femi-quavers, @c. core 


when a femi-breve is divided into two 
minims, four crotchets, &c, Of this there 
are feverat kinds, and if done in conjoint 


coli mezzi, group, tirate, and if in dif- 
joint degrees, it is faid to be done per 

*  falto. 
DiMINUTION, in rhetoric, the exagger- 
ating what you have to fay by an ex- 

refion that feems to diminifh it, 

DIMINUTIVE, in grammar, a word 
formed from fome other, to foften or di- 
minifh the force of it, or to fignify a 
thing is little in its kind, “Thus cellule is 
a diminutive of cell, globule of globe, 
- hillock of hill... The Italians abound in 
diminutives: the French are a good deal 
© more referved: in englifh we have very 
few. The Latins, and elpecially Catul- 
hus, ufe them as expreffions of blandith- 
_ment, and in that language, as well asin 
the Italian, French and Englifh, they are 
generally formed from primitives by the 
ma’ Gidiion of a few letters or fyllables. 
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 -iminutions of columns. ought to be. 


refponding to a crotchetor minum, as . 


degrees, itis called trilli, tremoli, cir-- 


" ‘They have a very pretty effect in that ¢e- 
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lebrated addrefs of Adrian o-his depart- 
ing foul, which begins, i? 
Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hafpes come/que corporis, &c, 

DIMISSORY LETTERS, in the antient 
chriftian church, were letters granted to 
the clercy, when they were to remove 
from their own diocefe, and fettle in 
another, to teftify that they had the 
bifhop’s leave to depart. In the canon- 
law, dimiffory letters are fuch as are 
ufed when a candidate for holy orders 
has a title in one diocefe, and is to he 
ordained in another: in which cafe the 
proper diocefan fends his letters direfted 
to the ordaining bifhop, giving leave 
that the bearer may be ordained to fuch 
a cure within his diftric&t. Perfons infe- 
rior to bifhops cannot grant thefe letters, 
unlefs by fpecial commiffion ; ot unlefs 
the bifhop be at a great diftance, in which 
cafe the vicar general may grant fuch li- 
cence; as the chapter may do, fede va- 
canté. 

DIMOERIT Z&, in church-hiftory, a name 
given to the Apollinarians, from their fe- 
paratine the underftanding from the hu- 
man foul of Chrift. 

DIMNESS oF srcuT, a diforder in horfes, 
proceeding from blood-fhotten eyes. If 
the ball of the eye be found, the cure is 
effected by keeping the horfe warm, with 
a hood of linen cloth fitted to his head ; 
and anointing the eyelids twice a day, 
with a compoiition of fygarecandy, honey, 
and white rofe-water. In two or three 
days, the eyes will be well again, after 
which the creature fhould be blooded, 

In this diforder, you ought by no means 
to clip or meddle with the bladders on any 
part of the eye. 

DINANT, a town of Germany, in the 
bifhopric of Liege, fituated on the river 
Maeie, about 12 miles fouth of Namur: 
eaft long. 4° 50’, and north lat. 50° 18’. 

DInANT is alfo the name of a town of 
Brittany, in France, about ten miles fouth 
of St. Malo: weit longitude 2° 5’, and 
north latitude 48° 307. , 

DINGELFING, a town of Bavaria, in 
Germany, fituated on the river Ifer, 
twenty miles fouth of Landfhut: eaft 
Jongitude 12° 40’,, and north latitude 
48° 30/, 

DINGLE, a port town of Ireland, in the 
county of Derry, and province ef Mun- 
fter, fituated on Dingle-bay, 74 mHes 
weft of Limerick: weft longitude 30% 
18’, and north latitude 52°. , 

DINGWEIL,: 
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INGWEL, or Dincwat, a parliament- 


end of the Cromarty-bay, in the county 
of Rofs: welt longitude 4° 15’, north la- 
titude 57° 56’. 
Tt claffes with Dornoch, Wick, and Kirk- 
wall, 
INKELSPIEL, a city of Swabia, about 
forty miles north of Ulm, eaft long 10° 
12’, and north lat. 49°. 
INNER, the meal taken about the middle 
of the day. 
Tt is generally agreed to be the moft fa- 
Jutary to make a plentiful dinner, and 
to eat fparingly at fupper. ‘This is the 
general practice among us. The French, 
however, in imitation of the antient Ro- 
mans, defer their good cheer to the even- 
ing, and Bernardinus Paternus, an emi- 
nent italian phyfician, maintains it to be 
the molt wholefome method, in a treatife 
exprefsly on the fubject. 
The grand Tartar, emperor of China, 
after he has dined, makes publication by 
his heralds, that he gives leave for all 
the other kings and potentates of the earth 
to go to dinner, as if they waited for his 
leave, 
DIOCESE, denotes a particular diftria, 
or divifion, under the dire&tion and go- 
vernment of a bifhop. 
It is the general opinion, that the chriftian 
church, in the modelling her own ex- 
ternal polity, followed the ftate and di- 
vifion of the roman empire, and that the 
ecclefiaftical magiltracy was originally 
formed upon the plan of the civil. As 
the empire therefore was divided into 
| provinces and diocefes, (a diocele, ac- 
cording to Conftantine’s diftribution, 
comprehending feveral provinces under 
the direction of a general magiftrate) fo 
the church fet up her metropolitical and 
patriarchal power, the metropolitan 
bifhops anfwering to the civil maftriftrates 
of provinces, and the patriarchs to the 
civil magiftrates of diocefes. This is to 
be under{tood of the ftate of the church, 
after the empire became chriftian. See 
the articles METROPOLITAN, PaTRI- 
ARCHS, PROVINCE, &c, 
Some pretend that a diocefe, during the 
three firft centuries, was never more than 
_fuch a number of people as could meet, 
| and ordinarily did meet, in a fingle con- 
gregation: others extend the limits of 
| the antient diocefes, fo as to include a 
| whole city, and the region about it. 
And this is the plain reafon of that great 
difference we find in the extent of antient 
Vou. Il, 


town of Scotland, fituated at the weft) 
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diocefes, fome being very large, others 
very fmall, according as each city hap- 
pened to have a larger or leffer ter- 
ritory under its jurifdiétion. Diocefes 
were originally called wap:sxa:, parifhes, 
by which name is to be underitood the 
epifcopal city, with the country places 
and villages round it. The name dio- 
cefe began firft to be ufed in the fourth 
century, when the exterior polity of the 
church began to be formed upon the mos 
del of the roman empire. 


England, in regard to its ecclefiaftical © 


ftate, is divided into two provinces, vix. 
Canterbury and York, and each pro- 
vince into fubordinate diocefes, of which 
there are twenty-two in England, and 
four in Wales. 


DIOCLESIAN eEpocua, in chronology. 


See the article EpocuHa. 


DIOCLIA, dzxasa, in grecian antiquity, 


a feltival kept in honour of Diocles, wio 
died in defence of a youth he loved, 


DIOCTAHEDRIA, in natural hiftory, 


a genus of pellucid and cryftalliform 
fpars, compofed of two oftangular py- 
ramids, joined bale to bafe, without any 


intermediate column. Of thefe fomehave © 
long ‘pyramids, others fhort and fharp-- 


pointed ones, and others fhort and obtule- 
pointed ones ; the two former fpecies be- 
ing found in the Hartz-foreft, and the lait 
in the mines of Cornwal. 


DIODIA, in botany, a genus of the didy~ 


namia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which confifts of a fingle petal, 
of the ringent kind, The tube is flender 
and longer than the cup, the upper lip is 
erect and bifid, the lower lip is patent, 
and divided into two lanceolated feg- 
ments. The fruit is an oval quadrangu- 
lar capfule, coronated, formed of two 
valves, and containing two cells: the 
feeds are fingle, of an ovato-oblong 
figure, fmooth and flat on one fide, and 
convex on the other. 


DIOECIA, in the linnzan fyftem of bos 


tany, the twenty-fecond clafs of plants, 
comprehending all thofe which have the 
male and female parts of fruétification, 
or the ftamina and piftil, on diftinét 
plants of the fame kind; in which re- 
fpect, they bear fome analogy to qua- 
drupeds, whofe males and females are 
likewife diftingt. See BoTany. 

To this clafs belong the willow, hemp, 
poplar, juniper, piltacchia, yew, ©&c, 
in all which, the female plants alone 


produce feeds ; but even thefe prove bar- 


ren, unlefs planted near the male plants, 
{e 
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cecundans. See FARINA FOECUNDANS. 

DIOMEDIS avis, in ornithology, a bird 
of the duck-kind, about the fize of the 
common her, and of a dufky brown co- 
lovr, {aid to be peculiar to the ifland 
Diomedia, or Tremiti, in the gulph of 
Venice, 

DIONYSIA, in gréecianantiquity, folemn- 
nities in honour of Arsvr@-, or Bacchus, 
fometimes called by the gencral name of 
orgia ; and by the Romans, bacchanalia, 
and liberalia. See BACCHANALIA, &e, 
There were diver, Dionyfia obferved, 
over all Greece : but thofe celebrated at 
Athens had more fplendor and cere- 
Moniows fuperitition than in any other 
part; for the years were numbered by 
them: the chief archon had a fhare in 

. the management of them, and the prietts 

that officiated therein, were honoured 

» with the firt feat at public fhews. But 

at firft, they were without fplendor and 
ornaments, being days fet apart for 
ms public mirth, and obferved only with the 
ni . following ceremonies: firft a veffel of 

Y ~wine, adorned with a vine branch, was 
brought forth, after that followed a goat ; 

then was carried a bafket of figs; and 
after ‘all the phalli. At fome of them, 
it ‘was ufual for the worfhippers. in their 

» > garments antl aftions to imitate the poe- 

fo tical fitions concerning Bacchus. They 

ant, put on fawn fkins, fine linen and mitres, 
| ‘carried thyrfi,-drums, pipes, flutes, and 
| rattles, and crowned themfelves with 

arlands of trees, facred to Bacchus, 
Fach were the ivy, vine, fir, @c. Some 
imitated Silenus, Pan, and the Satyrs; 

-expofing themfelves in comical dreffes, 

*.., and antic motions: fome rode upon affes, 
others drove goats to the flaughter, In 

this manner, perfons of both fexes ran 
about the hills, defarts, and other places, 
wageing their heads, dancing in ridicu- 
lous poftures, filling the air with hide- 

K ‘our noifes and yelling, perfonatinz peo- 
ple diftra@ed, and crying aloud, Edx 
C28 edo, Biny?, or a Beuye, or oCaxxe, or 
J» B Lange 
In fome of the feftivals, a company of 
~men called Mep:paaria, carried long poles, 
at the end of which were fixed things in 
form of a man’s privities. The aim, 

' or myftical fan of Bacchus, was a thing 
effential to all his feats. 

‘DIONYSIACA, in erecian antiquity, an 
appellation piven to alt manner of thea- 
trical entertainments, from théir being fa- 
ered te Dionyfius, or Bacchi, 


e ns to be within the reach of the farina DIONYSIAN PERIOD, in chronology. See 


the article PERIOD. 

DIOPTER, DIOPTRA, a name fometimes 
ufed for the hole pierced in fights of 
mathematical inftruments, See the‘ar- 
ticle SicHTS, 

DIOPTRA, among furgeons, the “fame 
with fpeculam, See SPECULUM, 

DIOPTRICS, the fcience’ of refra&tive 
vifion, or that part of optics which con- | 
ficers the different refractions of light | 
in its paffing through different mediums, 
as air, water, glafs, Ge, and efpecially 
jenfes, See the articles REFRACTION, 
LENS, &e. 

DIOSCOREA, in botany, a genus of the | 
dioecia-hexandria clafs of plants, having | 
no coro}la in either the male or female — 
flowers: the fruit is a compreffed large 
capfule, of a triangular form, contain-— 
ing three valves, and divided into three 
cells: the feeds are two, compreffed, and | 
furrounded, with a large membranaceous - 

‘ margin. 

DIOSCURTA, Sivoxepe, in grecign anti-| 
quity, a feftival kept in honour of the’ 
Diofturi, or Caftor and Pollux, wherein 
the, afliftants fhared plentifully of the 
gifts of Bacchus. 

DIOSMA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria-monogynia clals of plants, the_ 
flower of which confilts of five obtufely 
ovated, feffile, and ereéto-patent petals, 
of the length of the cup: the fruit is 
compofed of five capfules, adhering toge- 
ther by their imner fides, and containing 
each a fingle, oblong, and fharp-pointed 
oval feed, 

DIOSPYROS, DATE-PLUM, in botany, a 
genus of the oftandria-digynia clafs of 
plants, called by Turnefort, guaiacana, 

~ the flower of which is monopetalous, ve 
ry fmall, and of an oval campanulated 
figure: the fruit is a large globofe and 
multilocular berry, containing a few 
fharp-pointed oval feeds, See plate 
EXXIII. fig. 1. 

DIPHRYGES, in antient pharmacy,. the 
f{corie, fediment, or calx of melted cop 
per, gathered in the furnace, when the 
metal was run out. : 
There are fuppofed to be three fpecies o 
.diphryges, one made of a clay, or bele 
dried inthe fun; another made of mar 
calite, or pyrites burnt; anda third, thet 
of the faeces of copper. See the artic 
COPPER, q 
The laft diphryges, which ‘taftes.of cop- 
per, is eruginous, aftringent, and vehe 
menily drying upon the tongue, qualities 


diapiryges, is deftitute. It isan aflin- 
gent, a potent cleanfer; abfterfive and 
dries, repreffes excrefcences of flefh, in- 
duce: malignant and fpreading ulcers to 
cicatize, and mixed with turpentine, or 
cerate, difcuffes an abfcefs. 


DIPHTHONG, &¢$6:fy@-, in grammar, a 


double vowel, or the mixture of two vow- 
els pronounced together, fo as to make 
one fyllable. , See the article VowsEL. 

The Latins pronounced the two vowels 
in their diphthongs, ae or @, o¢ or @, 
much as we do, only that the one was 
heard much weaker than the other, tho’ 


Sparrows fold for tavo farthings? To St; 
Matthew, who relates. the fame thing, 
weread, Are uot two fparrows fold for a 


farthing ? The greck read affarion ins 


ftead of as, See As, 

Dr. Arbuthnot fays that this coin was at 
firk Libralis, or of a pound weight, and 
that even when diminithed, it retained the 
name /idella ; fo that dipondius denoted 
two afés, ° 


DIPPING, among miners, fignifies the in- 


terruption, or breaking off, of the veins 
of ore; an accident that gives them a 
great deal of trouble before they can dif. 
cover the ore again, 


the divifion was made with all the deli- Dipping NefpLE, or INCLINATORY 
cacy imaginable. Diphthongs, with re- NEEDLE, Sse the article NEEDLE. 


gard to the eyes, are diftinguifhed from 
thofe with regard to the ears: in the for- 


mer, either the particular found of each’ 


vowel is heard in the pronunciation, or 
the found of one of them is drowned ; 
or, laflly, a new found, different from ei- 
ther, refults from both the firft of thefe 
only are real diphthongs, as being fuch’ 
both to the eye and the ear. Diphthongs 
with regard to the ear are either formed 
of two vowels, meeting in the fame fyl- 
lable, or vowels whofe iounds are feveral- 
ly heard; or of three vowels in the fame 
fyllable, ‘which only afford two founds 
in the pronunciation. Englith diphthongs, 
with regard to the eye and ear, are 
Qi, al, €a, ee, 01, 00, o4. Improper englith 
diphthongs, with regard to the eye only, 
are G4, €A, C0, eu, ie, i, OA, OC, Ue, Ui. 


DIPSACUS, TEAsEL, in botany, ag gee 


nus of the tetrandria-monogynia clafs of 
plants, the flower of which confilts of 
only one tubular ereét petal, divided into 
four fegments at the mouth; its fruit is 
acommon receptacle, of a conical figure, 
befet with long fcales, and containing a 


fingle columnar feed with a marginaceous — 


rim. See plate LXXIIT. fig. 2. 

The leaves of wild teafel are recommend- 
ed againft flatulencies, and. crudities of 
the ftomach. 


DIPTERA, in the hiftory of infeMs, that 


order of infe&ts which have only two 


wings, and under each of them_a ftyle~ ~ = 


or oblong body, terminated by a protube- 
rance, or, head, and called a balancer. 


DIPTERE, or Dipreron, in the antient °~ 


architecture, fignified a temple furround - 


Klee 


DIPLASIASMUS, in medicine, a redn- ed with two rows of columns, which fora 7 
plication of difeafes. a fort of particos, calied wings, or ifles. i 
‘This word is alfo ufed for two mufcles of | Pfeudo-diptere is the fame, except that 
the arm, which ferve to turn it round. inftead of the double row of columns, r 

DIPLOE, in anatomy, the foft meditulli- this was only encompafled with a row of 
um, or medullary fubftance, which lies fingle ones. ; " 
betwixt the two laminz of the bonesof the DIPTOTES, in grammar, are fuch noung ts 
cranium, See thearticle CRANIUM. as have only two caits, as fuppetie, /up- : 

DIPLOMA, an inflrument or licence given —petias, &c. 3 

- by colleges, focieties, ec. toa clergyman DIP TYCHA, daluye, in antiquity, a pub= 
to exercife the minifterial funétion, or lic regifter, in which were written the a 
toa phyfician to praétife the profefion, &c, — names of the confuls and other magiftrates 
after paifing examination, or admitting among the heathens; and among the 


him to a degree. 


DipLtoma, in chemiftry, @c. a double vef- 


fel. ‘To boilin diplomate, is to fet one 


 veffel, containing the ingredients intend- 


ed to be aéted upon, in another larger 
veffel, full of water, and to this laft the 
fire is to be applied, 


chriftians, they were a fort of tablets, an 
one of which were written the names of 
the deceafed, and on the other thofe of the 
living patriarchs, bifhops, &c, or thofe 


who had done any fervice to the church, - a 
for whom ‘prayers were offered, the dea-- 


con reading the names at mafs. 


DIPONDIUS, in the fcripture-language, 
is ufed by St. Luke to fignify a certain 
coin, which was of very little value: our 
wanflation ef the pafflage is, Are not {wa 


It is certain there were propane diptycha 
in the greck empire, as well as facred 
ones in the greek chusch, The prophane’ - 
a ig were frequently fent as prefent. 
§ % 7 caer 


Ao me ee 


DIR 
to princes, &e. on which occafion they 
were finely gilt and embellifhed, and ufu- 
ally of ivory. Carrion fuppofes that fuch 
prefents were at firft made to perfons who 
had teen nominated quzftors, to whom 
they were ufeful. Hence arofe the cuftom of 
diptycha in the antient chriftian church ; 
where fome diftinguifh three forts of dip- 
tycha, one wherein the names of bifhops 
only were written, fuch efpecially as had 
been governors of that particular church 5 
a fecond, in which the names of the liv- 
ing were written, fuch in particular as 
were eminent for any office or dignity, 
or fome benefaétion or good work, !n 
which rank were bifhops, emperors, and 
magiftrates: laftly, a third, containing 
the names of fuch as were deceafed in ca- 
tholic communion. To erafe a perfon’s 
name out of thefe books, was the fame 
thing as declaring him a heretic, or fome 
way deviating from the faith. 

DIRCA, in botany, a genus of the o&an- 
dria monogyniaclafs of plants,without any 
ealyx ; the corolla confifts of a fingle clae 
vated petal ; the fruit is a berry, in which 
isa fingle cell, containing only one feed. 


-. DIRECT, in arithmetic, The rule of three 


. direct, is oppofite to the rule of three in- 
verfe, Seethe articles RULE OF THREE 
’ and Proportion. 


Re Direct, in aftrosomy. A planet is faid 


to be direé&t, when it appears to an ob- 
ferver on the earth to go forward in the 
zodiac, or according to the fucceflion of 
the figns. See the article PLANET. 

Direct, m matters of genealogy, is un- 
deritood of the principal line, or the line 
of afcendants and defcendants ; in contra- 
diftinétion to the collateral line. The 
heirs in the direét line always precede 
thofe in the collateral lines. 

DiREcCT RAY, in optics, is a ray flowing 


“from a point of a vilible object direétly to 


the eye, thro’ one and the fame medium. 

Direcr caf and weft dials, dials drawn 
upon planes that directly face the eaft and 
wei points of the horizon, or parallel to 
the meridian, See the article Dia. 

Direct fouth and north dials are thofe 
which face direétly the north and fouth 
points of the horizon, or parallel to the 
prime vertical circle. Seethe articles DIAL 
and DIALLING, 

DIRECTION, in mechanics, fignifies the 
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lines of dire€tion of two confpiring | 
powers. . 

Quantity of DIRECTION, a term ufed by 
fome mathematicians for the preduét of 
the velocity of the common center of gra- 
vity of a fyltem of bodies, by the fum af 
their quantities of matter: this is nowife — 
altered by any collifions among the bodies 
themfelves, 

Magnetical DiRECTION denotes the ten- | 
dency of the load-ftone, and other mag- 
netic bodies, to certain points called their | 
poles: thus, a magnetical needle always 
prefents one of its ends towards the north | 
pole of the world, and the other towards 
the fouth pole. 

DIRECTOR, in commercial polity, a per- 

fon who has the management of the af- 
fairs of a trading company : thus we fay 
the direétors of the. India-company, 
South fea-company, &c. See the article — 
ComPANyY. 
The directors are confiderable proprietors | 
in the ftocks of their refpe&tive compa- — 
nies, being chofen by plurality of votes. 
from among the bedy of proprietors, The 
dutch Eaft-india company have fixty fuch | 
dire&tors ; that of France, twenty-one ; 
the britifh Eaft-india company has twen- 
ty-four, including the chair-man, whe 
may be re-eleéted for four years fuccef- 
fively. ‘Thefe laft have falaries of 150]. 
a year each, and the chair-man 200]. © 
They meet atleaft once a week, and com- 
monly oftener, being fummoned as occae 
fion requires, 

* But befides thefe dire&tors, who refide in 
Europe, and there fuperintend the gene- _ 
ral ceeconomy of the trading companies, 
there are alfo officers belonging to them 
in Afia, Africa, and America, under the 
title of dire&tors-general, and, by an ho- 
nourable abbreviation, generals. The — 
Englifh give thefe the title of prefidents, — 
whereof there ufed to be two in the Eaft- — 
indies, one at Surat, and the other at 
Bantam. They have the abfolute difpo- 
fal of all the company’s effeéts, regu- 
late their trade, eftablifh new compting- 
houfes, and command all the merchants, 
and even captains of fhips; make pre- — 
fents.to princes, treat with them, make 
peace and warwith them, &c. It is true, 
they have a council, but one entirely fub- 
fervient to their pleafure. 


line or path of a body’s motion, along Director, in furgery, a grooved probe, 


which it endeavours to proceed, accord- 
ing to the force impreffed upon it. See 

_ the articles Line and MoTion. 
Angle of DiRECTION, that formed by the 


to direét the edge of the knife or fciflars, 
in opening finufes, or fiftule, that by this 
means the fubjacent veffels, nerves, and 
tendons may remain unhurt. The orna- 

ment 


cpa ee. oc... iia: cilia i” seamen e oe 


DIS 
mert at the upper part of it, fee plate 
LXXIII, fig. 3. n° 1. ferves for a han- 
die; though fometimes that end is made 
in the form of a fpoon, as in n° 2. to 
contain powders to {prinkle upon wounds 
or ulcers; fometimes alfo it is forked at 
the end, to divide the franum of the 
tongue, as in n° 3, 

DirReEcTOR, in anatomy, the fame with the 
ereftg: penis. Sere ERECTOR. 

DIRIGENT, or Direcrrix, a term in 
geometry, fignifymg the line of motion, 
along which the defcribent line or furface 
is carried in the genefis of any plane or 
folid figure: thus, if the line A B (plate 
LXXIII. fig. 4.) move along the line 
AC, fo that the point A always keeps 
in the line AC, a parallelogram, as 
ABCD, will be formed, of which the 
fide A B is the defcribent, and the line 
AC the diricent; fo alfo, if the furface 
ABCD be tuppofed to be carried along 
CE, in a pofition always parallel to its 
fel , in its firft fituation, the folid ADFH, 
will be formed, where the furface A D 
is the deicribent, and the line CE the 
dirigent. 

DIRITTA, in mufic, a term intimating 
that the piece is to be played or fung in 
conjoint degrees: thus, contrapunto alla 
diritta, according to Angelo Berardi, is 
when one is obliged to raife or fall the 
voice by the fame degree, 7. ¢. by-an 
equal number afcending or delcending, 
without making a leap, even of the in- 
tervil of a third, 

DIRSCHAW, or Dirscuau, a town of 
Pruilia, in the palatinate of Culm, fituat- 
ed upon the Viftula, half way betweeen 
Danizic and Ghnief. 

DIS, ‘an infeparable particle prefixed to di- 
vers words, the effeét whereof is either 
to give them a fignification contrary to 
what the fimple words have, as di/oblige, 
difobey, ce. or to fignify a feparation, 
haere &e. as difpofing, diftribut- 
ing, &c. 
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Difability by the a&t of the party, is when 
one binds himfelf by obligation, that, 
upon the furrender of a leafe, he will 
grant a new eftate of the fame premiles 
to the leffee, and afterwards he. grants 
over the reverfion to arother, whereby lie 
is difabled to perform his obligation. 
Difability by the a& of God, is where 
a perfon is not faze memorize, not of 
found memory, which incapacitates him 
to make any grant, &c, and in all cafes 
where he gives or paffes an eftate from . 
him, after his death, it may be difan- 


nulled and made void; though it is a - 
maxim in our Jaw, that a man of full . ’ 


age fhal! never be received to difable his 
own perfon. 

Difability by the a& of the law, is where 
one, by the fole aé&t of law, without any 
thing done by him, is rendered incapable 
of the benefit of the law, as an alien born, 
&e. 

There are alfo, by the common law, other 
difabilities, as idiocy, infancy, and co- 
verture, in refpeét to the making of - 
grants, &c. and by ftatute in many cafes 5 
for papifts are difabled to make any pre- 
fentation toa church, or to purchafe or - 


take lands, &c, Officers not taking the © 


oaths, to hold offices, &c. 


DISARMING, in law, the prohibiting ~ 


people to wear arms. See ARMs. 


It is an offence, by the common law of 
England, for perfons to go or ride armed. 


with dangerous and uncommon weaponss 
though gentlemen may wear common ar- 
mour, according to their quality, It is 
alfo ordained by ftatute, that no perfons 
fhall come before the king’s juftices with 
force of arms, on pain of imprifonment, 
Se, 


DisarMING the lips of a horfe, in the ma- 


nege, is the preventing them from taking, 
off the true preffure or appui of the mouth, 
when they happen to be fo large as to ca- 
ver the bars. 


DISBURDENING of trees, the taking off 
part of the leaves and fruit, when too nu- 
merous,that thofe left may grow the larger. 

DISC, difcus, in antiquity, a quoit made 


DISABILITY, in law, is when a perfon 
is rendered incapable of inheriting lands, 
or taking that benefit which otherwife he 


might have done. 

Difability may happen four ways, viz, 
by the a& of an anceltor, by the act of the 
party himlelf, by the act of God, or by 
the act of the law. 

Difability by the aé& of an anceftor is 
where a man being attainted by treafon 
or felony, his blood becomes corrupted, 
and thereby his children are rendered ine 
eapable to inherit, 


of {tone, iron, er copper, five or fix fin- 
gers broad, and more than a foot long, 
inclining to an oval figure, which they _ 
hurled in the manner of a bow], to a valt 
diftance, by the help of a leathern thong 
tied round the perfon’s hand who threw 
it, and put through a hole in the middle, | 
Homer has made Ajax and Ulyffes great 
artifts at this fport ; and Ovid, when he 
brings in Apollo and Hyacinth playing 
at 


6 


t 
DES 
atit, gives an elegant defcription of this 

_-exercife, lib, x. ver. 175. 

Disc, in aftronomy, the body and face of 

' the fun and moon, fuch as it appears to 
us on the earth; ‘or the body or face of 
the earth, fuch as it appears to a fpec- 

~ tator in the moon, &c, See DriaMETER. 
The dife in eclipfes is fuppofed-to be di- 
vided into twelve equal parts, called di- 
gits: in a total eclipfe of the luminaries, 
the whole dife is obfcured ; in a partial 
_ eclipfe, only a part thereof, 
If we imagine a plane to pafs through 
the center of the earth, fo that the line 
which joins the centers of the fun and 
earth, may be perpendicular to this plane, 
‘it will make on the furface of the earth.a 
circle, which will feparate the illuminat- 
ed hemifphere of the earth from the dark, 
This circle, otherwife termed the circle of 
ilumination, Mr. Keil calls the illumi- 
nated difc of the earth, which is dire&ly 
feen by a {peétator placed at the diftance 
of the moon, in the right line which joins 
- the centers of the fun and earth. All 
‘Jines drawn from the center of the fun to 
every fingle point of the difc are to be ac- 
counted parallel; and, therefore, fince 
that line which is drawn to the center of 
the difc is perpendicular to it, all the 
reft will be perpendicular to it, and there- 
fore all lines drawn from the center of 
the fun, and paffing through every point 
of any circle upon the earth’s furface, 
when they are produced, will be perpen- 
dicular tothe plane of the difc. More- 
over, a fpeétator in the moon will fee all 
countries, cities, and towns to move‘upon 
the difc, which motion is occafioned by 
the earth’s rotation round its axis, and 
every point will have its way on the difc: 
the bignefs of the earth’s difc is to be efti- 
mated by the angle under which the earth 
is feen from the moon, See EARTH. 

Disc, in botany, is.an aggregate of florets 
forming, as it were, a plane furface. 

“Disc, in optics, is the width of the aperture 
of telefcopic glafies, whatever their form 
be, whether plain, convex, concave, &c,. 

Disc, in the liturgy of the greek church, is 
nearly the fame with the patena in the la- 
tin church. 

DISCERNING, or DiscERNMENT, among 
logicians, a faculty of the mind, whereby 
it diftinguifhes between the ideas. See 
JUDGMENT and INTUITION, 

On this Gepends the evidence and certain- 
ty of feveral, even general, propofitions, 
which pafs for innate truths, that, in rea- 
lity, proceed frem this clear difcerning 
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DISCIPLE, one who learns any thing 


DISCIPLINE, ina general fenfe, denotes — 


DIS 

faculty of the mind, whereby it perceives 
two ideas to be the fame, or different. In 
being able nicely to diftinguihh ene thing 
from another, confifts, in a great meafure, 
that exaétnefs of judgment, and clear- 
nefs of reafon, which is obfervable in one 
man above another, To the well diftin- 
guifhing our ideas it chiefly contributes 
that they be clear and determinate; and 
when they are fo, it will not breed: any 
confufion or miftake about them, though 
the fenfes fhould convey them from .the 
fame objest differently on different occa- 
fions, 


fromanother: thus, the followers of any 
teacher, philofopher, @c. are called dif- 
ciples. In the chriftian fenfe they were 
followers of Jefus Chrift, in general ; 
but in a more reftrained fenfe, the difci- 
ples denote thofe alone who were the im- 
mediate followers and attendants on his 
perfon, of which there were feventy or fe- 
venty-two. The names difeiple and apoftle 
are often fynonymoofly ufed in the gof= — 
pel-hiftory, but fometimes the apoitles 
are diftinguifhed from difciples as perfons 
fele&ted out of the number of disciples, to 
be the principal minifters of his religion 5 
of thefe there were only twelve. ‘The La- 
tins kept the feftival of the feventy or 
feventy-two difciples on July 15, and the | 
Greeks on January 4. 


inftruétion and government, as military 
difcipline; ecclefiaftical difcipline, @e, 
Ecclefiaftical difcipline confifts in putting | 
thofe laws in execution by which the 
church is governed, and infli€ting the pe- 
nalties enjoined by them againft the feve- — 
ral forts of offenders that profefs the reli- — 
gion of Jefus: the primitive church never 
pretended to exercife difcipline vpan any 
but fuch as were within her pale, in the 
largeft fenfe, by fome a& of their own pro= © 
feflio; and even upon thefe fhe never 
pretended to exercife her difcipline fo far 
as to cancel or difannul their baptifm s 
all that the pretended to, was to deprive 
men of the benefits of external commu. 
nion, fuch as public prayer, receiving 
the eucharift, and other a&s of divine 
worfhip. The church difcipline was only 
confined to the admonition of the party, 
and to the leffer and greater excommuni- 
cation. 
As to the obje&ts of ecclefiaftical difci« 
pline, they were all fuch delinquents as 
fell into great and {candalous crimes after - 


baptifm, 
Bilci« 


DIS 
Difcipline, in a more peculiar fenfe, is 
~ufed for the chaftifements, or bodily pu- 
nifhments inflifted, on a religtous of the 
romifh church who has been found a de- 
linquent ; or, even for that which the re- 
ligious voluntarily undergo or inflict on 
themfelves, by way of mortification. 
DISCLAIMER, in law, is a plea where- 
in is contained an exprefs denial of a 
thing; as where upon the diftrefs of a 
lord, a tenant fhews a replevin, and the 
lord avows the taking, by alledging the 
tenant holds of him as of his lord, and 
that he diftrained for the rent unpaid, or 
fervice not performed : in this cafe, if the 
tenant denies that he holds of him, this 
is called a difclaimer ; and on that ac- 
count, if the lord proves the tenant to 
hold of him, the tenant, on a writ of 
right, fhall lofe his land. There is like- 
wife a difclaimer of goods, as whena 
perfon arraigned of felony, difclaims the 
goods charged on him, though he fhould 
be acquitted, he lofes the goods. When a 
defendant in his anfwer in chancery, de- 
nies his having any intereft in the thing in 
queltion, it is alfo a difclaimer; and to 
thefeé may be added a difclaimer or re- 
nouncing an executorfhip of a will, or the 
right to an adminiftration, 
DISCONTINUANCE, in law, fignifies 
an interruption or ceffation of the courfe 
of a thing, and is of twokinds, 1. Dif- 
continuance of eftate or poffeffion, which 
has this effet, that a perfon may not en- 
ter upon his own land, &c, aliened, what- 
ever his right be to it, of his own autho- 
rity, but muft bring his writ, and feek to 
recover poffeffion by law. A difcontinu- 
ance may be by feoffment, fine, recovery, 
leafe, and confirmation with warranty 5 
but grants of land. without livery, or if 
made in fee without any warranty, are 
not difcontinuances. 2, Difcontinuance 
of procefs, where the opportunity to pro- 
fecute a fuit is loft, or the plaintiff is put 
jine die, and difmiffed the court. After 
a verdict in a caufe, no difcontinuance is 
allowed without leave of the court, and 
cofts are ulually given the defendant on 
difcontinuing fuits. As difcontinuance 
of procefs is helped by appearance at com- 
mon law, fo all difcontinuances and mif- 
continuances of the plaintiff, or defen- 
dant, are cured after verdi&t by ftatute, 
DISCONTINUANCE of plea, is when divers 
things fhould be pleaded to in a {uit or 
ation, and fome thereof are omitted in 
the pleading. Where a defendant's plea 
anfwers to part only, it is a difcontinu- 
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ance as to the part not’anfwered, and the 


‘plaintiff may take judgment by nil dicit 


for that. But if the plaintiff? pleads over 
thereto, the whole action is difcontinued. 


DISCORD, in mufic, the relation of two 
founds which are always and of them-~ - 


felves difagreeable, whether applied in 
fucceffion or confonance. ‘Thus the fe- 
cond, fourth, and feventh, with their oc- 
taves, and, in general, all intervals, ex- 
cept thofe ew which precifely terminate 
the concords, are called difcords, Dif- 
cords are diftinguifhed into concinneug 
and inconcinnous intervals. See the ar- 
ticle INTERVAL. 


Concinnous Discorns, called by the antients 


emmeli, are fuch as are fit for mufic, 
next to and ijn combination with concords, 
Thefe are relations which in themfelves 
are neither very agreeable nor difagree- 
able, and have only a good effeét in mu- 
fic, as by their mixture and combina- 
tion with the more natural and effential 
principles, they produce a variety necefla= 
ry to our being better pleafed. 


Inconcinnous Discorps, by the antiente 
» by 


called ecineli, are fuch as are never choftn 
in-mufic, as having too great a harfhne(s 
in them, though even the greateft dif 
cord is not without its ufe. The effen- 
tial principles of harmony, harmonical 
intervals, or concords, are in number on] 

eight: the indefinite numbers of other 
ratios are all difcords, Hence Mr. Mal- 
colm fhews the neceflity of taking fome 
of the lefs untoward of thefe difcords into 
the fyftem of mvfic. In order to this, 
he confiders the effect of having none but. 
harmonical intervals in the fyftem of mu- 
fic. x. With refpect to a fingle voice. 
If that fhould move always from one de= 
gree to another, fo as every note or found 
to the next were in. the ratio of fome 
concord, not only the variety, which is 
the life of mufic, would be foon exhauft- 
ed, but the very perfection of fuch rela- 
tion of founds would clog the ear, in the 
fame manner as {weet and lufcions things 
do the talte, 2. With réfpect to mufic 
in parts, that is, where two or more 
voices join in confonance, the general 
rule is, that the fucceflive founds of each 


* be fo ordered, that the feveral voices fhall 
be all concords. Now there ought to be © 


a variety in the choice of thofe fucceflive 


concords, and alio in the method of their . 


fucceffion ; all which depends on the 
movement of the fingle parts. So that if 
thefe could only move im an agreeable 
manner by harmonical diftances, there 

are 


ey eg Ne 
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DIS 
ave but few different ways wherein they 
could move from concord to concord. 
and hereby we fhould lofe much of the 
ravifhment of founds in confonance,, A 
variety, therefore, is requifite, by which 
each tingle voice, or more in conforiance, 
may move agreeably in the fucceffive 
founds, fo as to pafs from concord to 
concord, and meet at every note in the 
fame or a different concord, from what 
they ftood in at the lait note. From 
thefe two confiderations, it appears how 
imperfect mufic would be without any 
other intervals than concords; but in 
what cafes, and for what reafons dif- 
cords are allowed, the rules of compo- 
ftion muft teach, See HARMONY, 
Befides the concinnous difcords ufed de- 
fignedly in mufic, there are feveral other 

. difcord relations which happen unavoid- 
ably in an accidental and indire&t man- 
ner. Thus in the fucceffion of feveral 
notes, there are to be confidered not only 
the relations of thole which fucceed others 
immediately, but alfo of thofe, betwixt 

_ which otbers intervene. Now the imme- 

diate fucceffion may be conduéted fo as 


~- to produce melody ; and yet among the 


diftant notes there may be very grofs dif- 
cords, that would not be tolerable in me- 
diate fucceffion, and far Jefs in confonance. 
‘Thus taking any one fpecies, for exam- 
ple, that with the greater third, and 
marking the degrees between each term 


and the next, though the. progreffion be | 


melodious, as the terms refer to one con- 
mon fundamental, yet there are feveral 
difcords among the mutual relations of 
the terms, e. g. from the fourth to the 
feventh greater is 32 : 45, and from 
‘the fecond greater to the fix greater is 
2740, and from the fecond greater to 
the fourth is 27 : 32, all difcords. 
Difcords may tranfiently pafs upon the 
unaccented part of a meafure, without 
great offence to the ear. This is called 
fuppofition. See SUPPOSITION. 

The harmony of difcords, is that where- 
in the difcords are made ufe of as the folid 
and fubftantial part of the harmony. For 
by a proper interpofition of a difcord, the 
fucceeding concords receive an additional 
grace. Thus the difcords are in mufic, 
what ftrong fhades are in painting. See 
the article HARMONY. 

The difcords are the fifth when joined 
with the fixth, the fourth with the fifth. 
‘The ninth of its own nature is a difcord ; 
fois the feventh. The difcords are in- 
troduced into harmony with due prepa- 
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rations, and muft be fucceeded by con- 
cords, which is the refolution of difcords, 
The difcord is prepared by fubftituting 
it firft in the harmony, in quality of a 
concord; that is, the fame note which 
becomes a difcord, is firft a concord to the 
bafe note immediately preceding that to 
which it is a difcord. Again, a difcord 
is refolved by being immediately fucceed- 
ed by a concord, defcending from it only 
by the diftance of a greater or leffer fecond. 


DISCOVERY, in dramatic poetry, a man- 


ner of unravelling a plot, or fable, in tra- 
gedies, comedies, and romances, wherein, 


. by fome unforefeen accident, a dilcovery 


is made of the name, fortune, quality, 
&c, of a principal perfon, which were 
before unknown. See CATASTROPHE. 
A difcovery ought never to be in vain, 
by leaving thofe who remember one ano- 
ther in the fame fentiments they were in 
before: it muft produce either love or 
hatred in the principal, not inferior cha- 
raéters. 

Thofe difcoveries which are immediately 
followed by a change of fortune, are the 
moft beautiful, as they never fail to pro- 
duce terror or pity, which is the end and 
aim of tragedy. Thus, OEdipus in 
Sophocles, from his difcovery of being 
the fon of Jocafta and Laius, immediate~ 
ly from the moft happy becomes the moft 
miferable of mortals. See PERIPETIA, 
There are feveral forts of difcoveries s 
the firft, by certain marks of the body, 
either natural or accidental, as that of 
Ulyffes, who having received a wound in 
the thigh by a boar before the trojan war, 
is difcovered by the old nurfe, upon wafh- 
ing his legs, after his return home in- 
cognito. ‘The fecond is by tokens, and 
is often ufed by Terence. The third is 
by remembrance. Thus when Ulyffes 
heard Demodocus fing his aétions at 
Troy, the memory of them drew tears 
from his eyes, and difcovered him to Al- 
cinous. The fourth fort is made by rea- 
foning ; but the fineft of all is that which 
arifes from the fubjeét or incidents of the 
fable; as that of OEdipus, from his ex- 
ceffive curiofity, and the letter that Iphi- 
genia fent by Pylades. 


DISCOUNT, in commerce, a term among 


traders, merchants, aud bankers. It is 
ufed by the two former on occafion of 
their buying commodities on the ufual 
time of credit, with a condition that the 
feller fhall allow the buyer a certain dif- 
count at the rate of fo much per cent. per 
annum, for the time for which the credit 
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is generally given, upon condition that 
the buyer pays ready money for fuch 
commodities, inftead of taking the time 
of credit. Traders and merchants alfo 
frequently taking promiffory notes for 
monies due, payable to them or order at 
a certain time; and fometimes having 
eccafion for money before the time is 
elapfed, procure thefe notes to be dif- 
eounted by bankers before the time of 
payment; which difcount is more or lefs 
according to the credit and reputation of 
the perfon who drew the note, and the in- 
dorfer or indorfers, Bills of exchange 
are alfo difcounted by bankers, and in 
this confifts one article of the profits of 
banking. See the article BANK. 
‘The fieur de Ja Porte informs us, that 
they make a diftinétion in France with 
regard to money due for the purchafe and 
fale of commodities, and on account of 
raifing money by difcounting bills of ex- 
change ; the latter being computed upon 
the principles of common intereft by fo 
much on the roo]. whereas that on com- 
modities is not only laid on the rool. 
but on the hundred and difcount added 
together. 
The beft tables of difcount in our lan- 
guage, are thofe of Mr. Smart, founded 
upon the true principles of decimal arith- 
metic. By thefe it appears, that he who 
allows 51. for the difcount of roo], for 
one year at 5 |. per cent. wrongs himfelf ; 
for he ought to receive fo much money 
as at § per cent. intereft will ameunt to 
100 I. in one year, and the fum is 95], 
45.9 %d. 
DISCOURSE, difcurfus, among logician, 
fignifies the progreflive exercife of reafon 
in the fearch of truth; as when from 
felf-eVident principles it difcovers the 
truth of fomething it did not know be- 
fore; by means of this, a fecond; by 
that fecond,athird ; and foon. See the 
article REASONING. 
DISCOUS FLoweRs, thofe furnifhed with 
adife, See the article Disc. 


DISCRETE, or DIsy}UNCT PROPORTION, 


is when the ratio of two or more pairs of 
numbers or quantities is the fame, but 
there is not the fame proportion between 
all the four numbers. Thus if the num- 
bers 32 6:: 8 : 16 be confidered, the ra- 
tio between 3: 6, is the fame as that be- 
tween 8:16, and therefore the numbers 
are proportional ; but it is only difcretely 
or disjanétly,~ for 3 is not to 6 as 6 to8 ; 
that is, the proportion is broken off be- 
tween 3 and 3, and is not continued as in 
Vou. I, . 
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the following continual -proportionals, 
3:6:: 12:24. See Proportion, 


DISCRETE QUANTITY, fuch as is not cons 


tinuous and joined together. Such is a 
number whofe parts being diftinét units, 
cannot be united into one continuum; 
for in a continuum, there are no atual 
determinate parts before divifion, but 
they are potentially infinite, 


DISCRETIVE Propositions, arethofe 


where various judgments are made and 
denoted by the particles but, notwithe 
flanding, &c, either expreffed or under 
ftood. Thus, fortune may deprive me of 
my wealth, but not of my virtue, isa dife 
cretive propofition. 


DISCUS, in antiquity, an inftrument ufed 


by the antients in their public games. Ie 
is certain it was ufed in the gymnattic 
art for preferving health and ftrengthning | 
the conftitution ; but as toits form, its di- 
menfions, and various ules, authors difas 
gree. See the article Disc. 

The fame exercife was performed with an 
inftrument called ¢ox9;, which fome dif= 
tinguith from the difcus, becaufe that was 
made of iron, and the difcus of ftone; 
while others diftinguifh them by the 


’ form, the cedos being {pherical, and the 


difcus broad. 


DISCUSSION, in matters of literature, fig- 


nifies the clear treating or handling of 
any particular point, or problem, fo as to 
fhake off the difficulties with which it is 
embarraffed: thus we fay, fuch a point 
was well difcuffed, when it was well treate 
ed of, and cleared up. 


DiscussiONn, ina medicinal fenfe, the fame 


with diaphorefis. Sce DIAPHORESIS. 


DISCUTIENTS, in medicine, are fuch ree 


medies as, by their fubtilty, diffolve a 
ftagnating or coagulated fiuid, and diflie 
pate the fame without an external folution 
of continuity, 

Difcutient compofitions confift of emolli- 
ents and attenuiants ; in which intention 
mercury, cinnabar, opium, and camphor 
are greatly recommended. Difcutients 
eught to be carefully diftinguithed from 
fuppuratives. See DispERsION of In« 
flammations. 


DISDIAPASON, or BispraPason, in 


mufic, a compound concord, defcribed by 
F. Parran, in the quadruple ratio of 4: I, 
Oris ae 7 5 

The difdiapafon is produced when the 
voice goes diatonically from its firt to its 
fifteeenth found, and may be called a fif- 
teenth. The voice ordinarily does not 
go farther than from its firft found to the 
6 E Gifs 
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difdiapafon ; z. @. it does not go beyond 
the compound, or double oftave; for the 
difdiapafon is an oftave doubled. The 
voice fometimes rifes feveral degrees above 
the Braagaton, but the effort or itruggle 
disfigures it, and makes it fa!fe. 
lity, the antient feale or diagram extend- 
ed only toa difdiapafon, 

DiIsDIAPASON-DIAPENTE, a concord ina 
fextuple ratio of 1: 6. 


DISDIAPASON-SEMI-DIAPENTE, a Come 


pound concord in the proportion of 16 : 3. 
DisDIAPASON-DITONE, acompound con- 
fonance in the proportion of 10 : 2. 
DisDIAPASON-SEMI-DITONE,a compound 
concord in the proportion of 24% 5. 
DISEASE, in medicine, the ftate of a 
living body, wherein it is deprived of the 
exercife of any of its funétions, whether 
vital, natural, or animal. 
Some authors have given us compendious 


theories of difeafes: Bontekoe deduces all ~ 


human difeafes from the fcorbutus: Muf- 
grave, from the arthritis; Dr, Wood- 
ward, from the bile; fome from the ve- 
nereal virus, which has lurked in the feed 
ever fince the fin of Adam; fome from 
extraneous ferments, formed in or out of 
us ; and fome from worms, 
As the actions or conditions of the body, 
fo alfo the difealts or defeéts thereof may 
be reduced to three general heads, wiz. 
thofe of the folids, thofe of the fluids, and 
thofe compounded of both, 
The folids, 2, e. the bones and flefh, may 
be difordered five ways, viz. rendered 
turgid by tumours, cut by wounds, cor- 
roded by ulcers, &c. removed out of their 
places, or difcontinued by fraétions and 
_contufions, 
Difeafes of the fluids are in the blood or 
fpirits. Thofe of the blood are two, 
fuch as thicken and retard its motion, or 
fuch as attenuate and accelerate it. To 
the laft kind, the fever and feverith af- 
fections only belong: all other difeafes 
of the blood belong to the former. 
The difeafes of the animal fpirits arife 
either from an intermiffion or retardation 
of their motion; or a diminution of their 
quantity ; or diforder in their quality. 
Laftly, difeafes of the fluids, whether 
thofe of the blood or fpirits, are feldom 
long confined thereto, but prefently come 
to difturb and impede fome of the func- 
tions of the folid parts, and at laft corrupt 
the fubftance of the folids themfelvess 
hence - arife compound or complicated 
difeafes, which are infinitely various. The 
Jearned Boerhaave furnifhes us with an 
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accurate'and fcientifical divifion of difeafe 
into thofe of the folids and fluids, to 
which we refer the reader. 
All difeafes are owing to the bad regu 
lation of our lives, either from too much! 
or too little fleep, too much or too little 
exercife, &c. Pecciies they are caufe 
by things without, and very often by an| 
abule of food; that is, by our intempe-| 
rance in eating and drinking, which is fo 
much the more injurious to us, becaufe| 
it affects us inwardly. See REGIMEN. | 
Mr. Hacquet rejects the fyftem of th 
materialifts, who confidered all difeafes as| 
éntia nova, or new produétions, and en- 
deavours to account for all new modifi 
cations on a deftruétion of proportions, 
or a change in the ftructure of parts: h 
fuppofes the preffure, ftruture, and con- 
vullion of the nerves affecting the fluids, 
to be the principal caufe of diftempers 5 
and undertakes to prove, that the firft 
operation of poifons and infeétions is on 
the fpirits, and from them communicated 
to the blood. 
To attain a complete hiftory of difeafes, 
fuch enquiries are to be made, and cir= 
cumftances known, which fhow the ge- 
nius and ftate of the difeafe; and th 
operations and effeéts. of the medicines 
are to be carefully obferved. A particu 
lar regard muft be had to the fymptoms 
which differ ftrangely in all different fub- 
jects, on account of the various’ confti- 
tutions of different bodies. It will there 
fore be neceflary to enquire into the age, 
fex, ftruéture, and habit of the body ; or 
the acquired habit and ftrength of the 
patient; and whether he has an heredi- 
tary difpofition to this or that difeafe. 
From the different conititution of the 
parts, arife the different ftate and mecha- 
nifm of the folids and fluids, and a prone- 
nefs to certain difeafes ; as alfo, the va- 
riety of manners. and inclinations, Ia 
childhood, there is a remarkable foftnefs 
of the fibres, a lax and thin habit, with 
an abundance of ferum; young perfons: 
have tenfe and contraétile fibres, with 
more hot blood, which is more apt for 
motion: thofe that are old have a great 
rigidity of the folids, and a ftraitnels of 
the paffages, veffels, and canals, with a 
falfo-fulphureous dy{crafy of the humours, 
Likewife, regard muft be had to the fe- 
male fex, for they are not only obnoxious 
to diftinét difeafes, which arife from dif- 
orders of the menfes and child-bearing, 
but the fyftem of their nerves is likewife 
more weak; whence they are more liable 
te 
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to fpaftic and convulfive diforders, and 
are more eafily reftored to health than 
men. See MENSES, PREGNANCY, &e. 
It is likewife proper to know whether the 
patient be of a lax or tenfe habit of body, 
whether the veffels are flender and nume- 
rous, or large and few ; becaufe in nar- 
row and flender canals, the progreffive 
/ motion of the fluids is more difficult, 
as well as the fecretions and excretions: 
for thefe are more quick and ready when 
the fibres are tenfe, and the veffels pretty 
large. Whence we may objerve, that 
| they are more liable to diforders, and 
grow well with greater difficulty, whofe 
fibres are more ftrong, and whofe circu- 
lation of the fluids is more quick. The 
fame may be faid of lean and fat perfons, 


the face and fkin. A fair, florid, and 
clear complexion, fhow the purity of the 
lymphatic fluids; if it be livid, lurid, 
and yellow, they difcover a falino-ful- 
phureous impurity of the fame, and a 
difordered fecretion in the proper organs, 
efpecially in the liver. It appears from 
daily obfervation, that the debility, de- 
feé&ts, and faults of the vifcera and fibres, 
as well as difeafes proceeding from thence, 
often defcend to children; and the prac- 
titioner fhould be informed hereof: for 
hereditary imbecilities and weakneffes are 
more difficult to be cured, more readily 
return, and tire the phyfician’s patience. 
It is likewife neceflary to know the 
ftrength ; whether the patient’s {pirits are 
low, efpecially in the beginning of an 
acute difeafe, for weaknefles and lowe 
nefles are then bad figns: but if the per- 
fon is in ftrength and vigour, which ap- 
pear from the motion and impulfe of the 
fluids, there are great hopes of recovering 
health. 

We are not only to examine the condi- 
tion of the body, but the ftate of the 
mind, and what diforders it is liable to, 
becaufe there is a wonderful conneétion 
betweefi thé mind and the body. Fora 
greater tenfity and mobility of the fibres 
and folids, difpofe the mind to anger ; 
whereas a laxity and defect of the vis mo- 
trix, fhows the perfon to be difpirited, ti- 
mid, and fearful. On the other hand, 
anger increafes the tone and contraéctions 
of the folids, and renders the fluids more 
impetuous ; but timidity diffolves and de- 
jects the ftrength, whence the circulation 
of the fluids is more flow. Terror great~ 
ly conftringes the furface and extreme 
parts of the body, and drives the blood to 
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the interior and noble parts; that is, the © 


Regard muft alfo be had to the colour of 
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precordia and head; whence proceed 
grievous diforders, efpecially of the genus 
nervofum. The fame may be faid of 
fadnefs, which often proceeds trom a de- 
teét of the vifcera, and a faulty circula- 
tion of the fluids, as in the bypochondriac 
paffion : but when its hurtful influence 
attacks the folid parts, it wonderfully das 
jeéts the {trength of the whole body, and 
hurts its funétions, relaxing and leflen- 
ing the ftrength of the fibres. 

If the mind is not compofed, and at eafe, 
but fubjecét to various paffions and com- 
motions, difeafes are cured with greater 
difficulty; therefore, enquiry is to be 


made whether the patient is not addicted. 


to hard ftudy, and to profound and fa- 
tiguing meditation : for it can hardly be 
imagined what a confent there is between 
the brain and its membranes, as well as 
between the ftomach and the adjoining 
inteftines. See CONSENT of parts. 
Befides, it is neceffary to confider the 
place where the patient lives, the nature 
of the air, and his ufual diet. See the 
articles Air and Dier. 

Enquiry muft be made into the kind of 
life: whether it be laborious or unattive, 
requiring exercife or fedentary ;_ whether 
the perfon be a courtier or a foldier; a 
ftudent or a tradefman; whether he be 
converfant among metals and minerals, 


or work at the fire: for every kind of - 


life produceth particular difeafes: thus 
brafiers are fubjeét to difeafes of the eyes 5 


hufband men, to thofe of the breaft; makers * 


of ftarch, to coughs and afthmas; por- 
ters, to afthmas, ruptures, and burfting 
of the veflels in the breaft ; tallow-chand- 
lers, to difeafes of the head and ftomach ; 
workers in tow, hemp, and filk, to fhort- 
nefs of breath ; leather-dreflers are ge~ 
nerally cacheétic and hydropical ; runners 
of races are often troubled with a fhort- 
nefs of breath, and {pit blood ; carpenters 
are fubjeét to fore eyes ; nightmen are apt 
to be blind ; plafterers are fubje& to fhort- 
nefs of breath, and confumptions ; wafher- 
women are liable to difficulties of breath- 
ing, and dropfies ; makers of oil are 
cache&tic and afthmatic; plumbers are 
fubject to palfies; houfe-painters are ge= 
nerally valetudinarians, cacheétic, and pa- 
ralytic; fifhermen have ulcers in their 
legs ; bakers are fubject to coughs, hoarfe- 
nefs, and lippitude, as well as a con{tipa~ 
tion of the pores; cutters of tobacco are 
fubjeét to the vertigo ; and the like. 

Another thing to be examined is the exe 
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eretions, for unlefs thefe are regular, 
health cannot be maintained ; and there- 
fore, if they are too plentiful, or defective 
and fuppreffed, they will caufe various 
diforders. Regard is alfo to be had to 
perfpiration, which carries off more mat- 
ter than all emunétories befides, See 
EXCRETION and PERSPIRATION. 

‘The pra€titioner fhould likewife enquire 
what difeafes the patient has been fubjeé 
to, at what time, and how cured; for 
it often happens in the rafh and impru- 
dent cure of difeafes, that terrible and 
dangerous fymptoms are produced, and 
that the driving away one difeafe, is pro- 
duétive of a much worfe. 

Sometimes difeafes are ftrangely compli- 
cated, infomuch that if the patient was 
affe&ted with the hypocondriac paffion, or 
acachexy, fcurvy, debility of the head, 
fpitting of blood, confumption, piles, 
gravel, or gout, another diftemper fuper- 
venes, which requires the utmoft pru- 
dence, and a different method of cure. 
Tt is likewife neceflary to inquire whe- 
ther the patient is plethoric, or cacochy- 
mic; what is the ftate of the ftomach, 
and inteftines ; what is the condition of 
the liver, whether the circulation through 
it be impeded ; whether the bile be duly 
fecreted ; what is the ftateof the lungs; 
and, laftly, the temperies of the brain, 
and nervous fyftem, are to be confidered. 
_'Thefe things being mutually confulted, 
we mult proceed to the difeafe itfelf, as 
whether it be common, or epidemic 5 
whether the virnience appears on the fkin 
in puftles, or otherwife. As there is no 
fever or other difeafe which has not fen- 
_fible remiffions and intermiffions of the 
fymptoms, the phyfician ought to know 
the {tate of the natural, vital, and animal 
funGtions, as well in, as out of the pa- 
yoxyfm. 

In acute difeafes, we may know the ge- 
wius and force of the diforder, from the 
refpiration, nature, and condition of the 
pulfe; befides, as no patient dies with- 
out an inflammation and internal mor- 
tification, and as the inflammation of 
the ftomach and membranes are produced 
ealily in acute difeafes, and’in the chro- 
nic the mortifications of the vifcera put 
a period to human life, the phyfician 
fhould ‘carefully attend to thefe fatal 
fymptéms, in order to manage the dif- 
_eafe with greater certainty. 

Likewile, the ftate of the prime viz is 
carefally to’ be examined, as whether 
they are replete with foydes 5 whether 
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the body is coftive, or otherwife, &e. 
It is likewife neceffary to obferve the 
operations of the medicines, and what 
changes they produce, whether the force 
and vehemence of the fymptoms mitigate 
or increafe ; or whether nothing of this 
kind happens. See MEpicine. 

Many difeafes, and efpecially fevers of 
all kinds, attack the patient all at once, 
and are attended with particular fymp- 
toms, requiring fometimes one kind of 
management, and fometimes another: 
therefore, the caufes of thefe difeafes can 
be nothing elfe but fuch as are common 
to many men, and equally affe&t them 
all. The moft common of which is the 
unhealthy ftate of the air: but this alone 
is not fufficient for the generation of epi- 
demic difeafes ; for it isevident from ob- 
fervation, that, in the fame climate, and 
the fame conftitution of the heavens, a 
difeafe fhall infeft the inhabitants of one 
place and not another, as appears from 
the fmall-pox, dyfenteries, and miliary 
fevers: wherefore, recourfe muft be had 
to the nature of exhalations from pools 
and marfhy places, which are replete 
with fulphureous, vitriolic, aluminous, 
bituminous, faline, and other particles. 
Regard mutt likewife be had to the differe 
ent way of living, and kinds of aliments, 
from whence the caufes of epidemic dif 
eafes differ in their nature, matter, tex- 
ture, power, and virtue ; and affeét the 
ftru&ture and motion of the body in a pre- 
ternatural manner: thefe caufes and con- 
current circumftances being known,: an 


epidemic difeafe may be predifted, and — 


the beft method of cure advifed. 

‘The method of diftinguifhing the various 
kinds of difeafes, is affixed to our ac- 
count of thefe difeafes, as they occur 
under their feveral names, and is there- 
fore omitted here. 

See the article En- 
DEMIC DISEASES, 

See the article Epr- 
DEMIC DISEASES. 


DisEAsEs of infants, See the article Dif- 


eafes of INFANTS. 


DisEasts of plants, generally proceed from 


aqueous, bituminous, or faline parts. 
Sometimes the difeafe is effential, pro- 
ceeding from fome fecret imperfection in 
the feed; fometimes only accidental by 
fome outward violence, The feveral fea- 
fons of the year are the caufes of inju- 


rious accidents to trees; the winter by — 


extraordinary colds ; the {pring by pier- 
cing mifts, rawnefs of the air, and _s 
fu 
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ful dews; the fummer by too great 
droughts and exceffive heat ; and the au- 
tumn by too great a degree of moifture. 
Difeafes may alfo happen to the feed, be- 
fore it is put into the earth, Mr. Tourne- 
fort has an exprefs differtation on this 
fubjett in the Memoires de l Academie des 
Sciences, referring al! the difeafes of plants, 
z. Either to too great abundance of nu- 
tritious juice. 2. The want or defeé of 
this juice, 3. Some ill qualities it ac- 
quires. 4. Its unequal diftribution in 
difficult parts of the plants, or, 5. exter- 
nai accidents. 
The moft common difeafes belonging to 
trees are barrennels, blafting of the buds, 
confumption, mofs, jaundice, mildew, 
caufed by a thick fog, falling of the 
leaves, fcorching, the worm, not thriv- 
ing, &e. 

DISEMBOGUE, in the fea-language, is 
faid of a fhip that paffes out of a gulph or 
bay into the open fea: a river is alfo faid 
to difembogue or difcharge itfelf into the 
fea, - 

DISFRANCHISING, among Civilians, 
fignifies the depriving a perfon of the 
rights and privileges of a free citizen or 
fubje&t. See the article FRANCHISE, 

DISGUISE, a counterfeit habit. Perfons 
doing unlawful aéts in difguife, are by 
our ftatutes fometimes fubjeéted to great 
penalties, and even declared felons, Thus 
by an aét, commonly called the black aé, 
perfons appearing difguifed and armed in 
a foreft, or grounds inclofed, or hunting 
deer, or robbing a warren or a fifh-pond, 
are declared felons. 

DISH, among miners, denotes a wooden 
mea(ure, wherein they are obliged to mea- 
fure their ore: it is kept by the barmafter, 
and contains about 672 folid inches. See 
the article ORE. 

DISJUNCT proportion, the fame with 
that otherwife called difcrete. See the ar- 
ticle DiscrETE. 

DISJUNCTIVE, fomething that feparates 
or disjoins. Thus, or, either, &c. which 
in conneéting a difcourfe yet feparates the 
parts of it, are called disjunétive con- 
juntions. 

DisjUNCTIVE PROPOSITION, in logic, is 
that where of feveral predicates we affirm 
one neceffarily to belong to the fubje& to 
the exclufion of all the reft, but leave that 
particular one undetermined, Such is 
the major of the following disjunctive 
fyllogiim. 

‘whe world is either felf-exiftent, or the 
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work of fome finite, or of fome in- 

finite being. 

But it is not felf-exiftent, nor the work of 
a finite being. 

Therefore it is the work of an infinite 
being. ; 

DISK, or Disc. See the article Disc, 

DISLOCATION, in furgery, the fame 
with luxation, See LUXATION. 

DISMEMBERED, in heraldry, is applied 
to birds that have neither feet nor legs, 
and alfo to lions and other animals whofe 
members are feparated, 

DISMOUNTING, inthe military art, the 
a& of unhorfing. Thus to difmount the 
cavalry, dragoons, &c. is to make them 
alight. 

Di/mounting cainon, is the breaking their 
carriages, wheels, axletrees, or any thing 
elfe, fo as to render them unfit for fervice. 

DISORIENTATED, a term chiefly ufed 
in fpeaking of dials, which have been 
fome how altered from the fituation of 
dire&tly facing the eaft or any other of 
the cardinal points, See the articles DiaL 
and DIALLING. 

DISPARAGEMENT, in our law, is pro- 
perly ufed for the matching an heir in mar- 
riage under his degree, or againft decency. 

DISPART, in gunnery, is the fetting a 
mark upon the muzzle ring, or there~ 
abouts, of a piece of ordnance, fo that a 
fight-line taken upon the top of the bafe- 
ring againft the touch-hole, by the mark 
fet on or near the muzzle, may be paral- 
lel to the axis of the concave cylinder. 
The common way of doing this, is to 
take the two diameters of the bafe-ring, 
and of the place where the difpart is to 
ftand, and divide the difference between 
them into two equal parts, one of which 
will be the length of the difpart which is 
fet on the gun with wax or pitch, or 
faftened there with a piece of twine or 
marlin. By means of an inftrument it 
may be done with all poffible nicety. 

DISPATCH, a letter fent abroad by 2 
courier on fome affair of ftate, or other 
matter of importance. The bufinefs of 
difpatches lies upon the minifters of ftate 
and their clerks. 

This word alfo fignifies the packet or 
mail containing fuch letters. 

DISPAUPER. A perfon fuing in forma 
pauperis, is faid to be difpaupered if, be- 
fore the fuit is ended, he has any lands or 
other eftate fallen to him, or if he does 
any thing to make him lofe his privilege. 
See the article FORMA PAUPERIS. 

DISPEN- 


$ 
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-DISPENSARY, or DisPENSATORY, de- 


notes a book containing the method of 
preparing the various kinds of medicines 
ufed in pharmacy. Such are thofe of 
Bauderon, Quercetan, Zwelfer, Charas, 
Bates, Mefue, Salmon, Lemery, Quincy, 
&c. but the lateft and moft efteemed are 
the Edinburgh and London Difpenfa- 
tories. In compiling this laft, the chief 
care of the college of phyficians was to 
expunge the medicines no longer made 
ufe of in general praétice, and to infert 
fuch as have come lately into efteem 3 


cand alfo to examine the articles they have 
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retained or given admiffion to, both in 
regard to their pharmaceutic compofition, 
and upon the genuine principles of me- 
dicine. The apothecaries in and about 
London are obliged to make up their 
compound medicines according to the 
formulas prefcribed in the college dif- 
penfary, and are enjoined to keep al- 
ways ready in their fhops all the medi- 
cines there enumerated, 

ISPENSARY, or DISPENSATORY, is like- 
wife a magazine or office for felling me- 
dicines at prime coft to the poor, The 
college of phyficians maintain three of 
thefe in London, one at the college itfelf 
in Warwick lane; another in St. Peter’s 
alley, Cornhill ; and a third in St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane. 

ISPENSATION, in law, the granting 
a licence of doing fome certain aétion that 


’ otherwile is not permitted. 


‘The greateft dealer in difpenfations is the 
pope, who claims the office jure divino, 


and extends it to every thing. The more 


moderate of the romanifts themfelves de - 
ny that he can give a difpenfation for any 
thing contrary to the divine law, or the 
law of nature ; and confine him to what 
is contrary to pofitive laws, or to things 
relating to fafts, marriages, holding feve- 
ral benefices, &c. and they limit him even 
in thefe things. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury has a 
power, by ftatute, of difpenfing in any 


_caufe wherein difpenfations were for- 


merly granted by the fee of Rome; and 
as well to the king as his fubjeéts; and 
during the vacancy of the archbifhop’s 
fee, the guardian of the fpiritualities may 
grant difpenfations. Every bifhop of 
common right has the power of inftitut- 
ing into benefices, and of difpenfing in 
eommon'cafes, &c. A difpenfation of 
the king, makes a thing prohibited law- 
ful to be done by the perfon that has it, 
though a thing evil in itfelf will not ad- 


mit of a difpenfation. And where the 
fubjeét has an immediate intereft in an 
aét of parliament, the king cannot dif- 
penfe with it; but may, if the fuit be the 
king’s own only, for the breach of a pes 
nal law that is not to the damage of a 
third perfon. 

There is a difpenfation by non obftante, 
which is where a ftatute tends to reftrain 
fome prerogative incident to the perfon of 
the king, as the right of pardoning, or 
commanding the fervice of the fubjects for 
the benefit of the public, &c, each of 
which prerogatives are infeparable from 
the king, and therefore, by a claufe nen 
obftante, fuch a ftatute may be difpenfed 
with. See the article NON OBSTANTE, 

DISPENSATORY, or DisPENSARY. See 
the article DISPENSARY,. 

DISPERSION, in optics, the fame with the 
divergency of the rays of light. 

Point of DIsPERSION, in dioptrics, the 
point from which refra&ted rays begin to 
diverge, where their refraction renders 
them divergent. See REFRACTION. 

DisPERSION of Inflammations, in medicine 
and furgery, isthe removing the inflam- 
mation, and reftoring the inflamed part to 
its natural ftate. 

Though the methods ufed to cure inflam- 
mations be various, according to the fe- 
veral. caufes and fupervening fymptoms, 
with other various circumftances, yet as 
the inflammation conftantly arifes from 
an infpiffation of the blood in its fmalleft 
veffels, the grand intention of each of 
thefe methods fhould be, to open fuch 
{mall veffels as are thus obftruéted, and 
to reftore the blood to its natural confift- 
ence and free circulation. 
If the caufe of the inflammation is found 
to be external, and obvious to the fenfes, 
as thorns, fplinters, the point of a {word, 
bullets, or any other foreign body fttick 
into the part, nothing can be more fer- 
viceable than fpeedily and carefully to re- 
move whatever is lodged there, if it can 
be done with fafety. So alfo, when the in- 
flammation proceeds from too ftrait a ban- 
dage in wounds, &¢c. or from a luxation or 
fracture, the firft and principal bufinefs is 
fpeedily to remove the bandage, or elfe fet 
the fracture, or reduce the luxation. 
When the external caufes are once re- 
moved, and when the inflammation is 
great, and proceeds from internal caufes, 
it is in both cafes very ufeful to opena 
vein, either in the arm or foot, and to 
draw off a large quantity of blood pro- 
portionable to. the &rength and habit i 
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the patient; giving afterwards a britk 
purge, not one that heats the body, but 
judicioufly accommodated to the age and 
conftitution of the patient; and if the 
fymptoms do not remit and grow milder, 
they muft be repeated at difcretion, 

To refolve and attenuate the infpiffated 
blood in the fmall veffels, benefit may 
arife from internal medicines, which are 
watry, diluent, cooling, and attenuating ; 
but aliments which are of a difficult di- 
geftion, fuch as pickled or falted meats, 
with all {pices and fermented liquors, or 
any thing elfe that may heat the blood, 
are to be altogether avoided. With re- 
gard to the regimen and diet, the moft 
proper aliment feems to be broths and 
drinks, made with barley, oats, or flour ; 
alfo viper’s grafs, fuccory, chervil, forrel, 
endive, apples, and vegetables of the like 
nature. 

With regard to external medicines, it 
mult be generally obferved never to ap- 
ply hot remedies to hot conftitutions, nor 
the contrary. Among the domeftic me- 
dicines cow’s dung, frefh and warm, 
mixt with warm vinegar, is an applica- 
tion of no fmall efficacy: the external 
medicines fhould always be applied hot, 
and the difordered limb firft well rubbed 
with a cloth dipped in fome warm difcu- 
tient fomentation, before any frefh cata- 
plalm be laid on. Of the cooling exter- 
nal medicines proper in this cafe, are the 
litharge vinegar, applied warm on linen 
rags folded together; or hot vinegar 
mixt with red-lead, or with boleearmo- 
niac, and applied in the fame manner, 
Among the hot remedies for cold contti- 
tutions, are {pirit of wine alone, or cam- 
phorated f{pirit ; or either of thefe, with 
an admixture of a {mall quantity of ve- 
nice-treacle applied on a linen cloth; 
alfo {pirit of wine mixed with lime- water, 
or even lime-water alone; or hungary- 
water with lapis calaminaris, cerus, {al 
arm@niac ; or a mixture of a pint of rec- 
tified {pirit of wine with two ounces of 
caltile foap. 

DISPLAYED, in heraldry, is underftood 
of the pofition of an eagle, or any other 
bird, when it is ereét, with its wings 
expanded or fpread forth. See plate 
LXXIII. fig. 5. 

DISPONDEE, difpondeus, in the greek and 
latin poetry, a double fpondee or foot, 
confifting of four long fylables, as 
Oivedailay, maccenates, concludéntés. 

DISPOSITION, in’ architeSture, the: juft 
placing the feveral parts of an edifice, ace 
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according to their proper nature and of» 
fice. See the article BurDING. 

DisPOsITION, in rhetoric, the placing 
words in fuch an order as contributes moft 

-to the beauty and fometimes even to the 
ftrength of a difcourfe, 

Nature formed man with a tafte which 
makes him fenfible of harmony and ca- 
dence ; for this we need only confult na- 
ture, ftudy the genius of the language and 
found, and, as it were, interrogate our 
ears: for let a thought be ever fo beau- 
tiful in itfelf, if the words which exprefs 
it are ill placed, the delicacy of the ear 
is fhocked at it; a harfh and unharmo- 
nious compofition grates it, whereas it is 
generally flattered with that which is foft 
and flowing. ‘There are no expreffions, 
however harfh they may appear in them- 
felves, but may contribute to the har- 
mony of a difcourfe, when judicioufly 
ranged. Ifocrates was the firft amon 
the Greeks that made them fenfible of the 
beauty of difpofition, as Cicero did the 
Remans. 

DISPROPORTION, a general term for 
any kind of irregularity, or want of pro- 
portion in the parts of a thing. 
article PROPORTION. 

DISPUTATION, in the fchools, a con- 
teft, either by word or writing, on fome 
point of learning for a degree, prize, or for 
an exercife. 

DISQUISITION, a ferious and exact ex- 
amination into the circumftances of any 


affair, in order to difcourfe clearly about . 


it, See the article REASONING. 

DISS, a market-town of Norfolk, on the 
river Waveney, fixteen miles fouth of 
Norwich. 

DISSECTION, in anatomy, the cutting 
up a body, with a view of examining the 
ftruéture and ufe of the parts. See the 
article ANATOMY, 

Le Gendre obferves, that the diffeStion 
of a human body, even dead, was held a 
facrilege till the time of Francis I. and the 
fame author affures us, he has feen a 
confultation held by the divines of Sala- 
manca, at the requeft of Charles V. to 
fettle the queftion whether or no it were 
lawful in point of confcience to diffec&t a 
human body in order to learn the ftruce 
ture thereof. So 

It is eafily perceived that furgery and 
phyfic muft improve in a country, ac 
cording to the opportunities of enquiring 
into the firuSiure of the animal oecono- 
my; for which reafon we could wifh that 


ftudents in anatomy were furnifhed with 
fubjecte 


See the | 


See DEGREE and THESIS, 
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fubjefts for diffeGtion in this country, in 
as great abundance, and with as little in- 
convenience, asin France. 

DISSEISIN, in law, an unlawful difpof- 
feffing a perfon of his lands or tenements. 
It is of two forts, either fingle diffeifin, 
which is committed without force of 
arms, or diffeifin by force of arms, more 
properly termed deforcement, See the 
article DEFORCEMENT, 

The difturbing a perfon from entring on 
his land, ‘or hindring him from tilling it, 
are both diffeifins of land; and denial of 
rent, when lawfully demanded, is a dif- 

 feifin of the rent, 

If a diffeifor, after he has expelled the 
right owner, gains peaceable poffeffion 
of the lands five years without claim, 
and continues in pofleflion fo as to die 
feifed, and the Jand defcends to his heirs, 
they will have a right to the poffeffion till 
the owner recovers at law; and here the 
owner fhall lofe his eftate for ever, if he 
do not profecute his fuit within the time 
limited by the flatute of limitations. 

DISSEISOR, a perfon who is guilty of dif- 
feifin, See the preceding article, 

DISSENTERS, feparatifts from the fervice 
and worthip of the church of England, 
At the revolution a law was enaéied, that 
the ftatutes of queen Elizabeth and king 
James I. concerning the difcipline of the 
church, fhould not extend to the pro- 
teftant diffenters. Perfons diffenting, 
however, are to fubfcribe the declaration 
of 30 Car, II. cap. x. and take the oaths 
of fidelity, &c. Befides, they are not to 
hold their meetings till their place of 
worfhip is certified to the bifhop, or to 
the jultices of the quarter feffions, and 
regiftered. Alfo they are not to keep 
the doors of their meeting-houfes locked 
during the time of divine fervice. And 
to fecure to them the free exercife of their 
religion, whoever difturbs or molefts them 
in the performance of divine worfhip, on 
conviction at the feflions is to forfeit 
twenty pounds by the itatute 1 William 
and Mary. Unlefs diffenters conform 
and receive the facrament as adminiftered 
sf the church of England, they are ex- 

uded from holding any public places 
under the government. 
‘The diffenters tolerated by law, may be 
reduced to four claffes, viz. prefbyteri- 
ans, independants, anabaptifts, and qua- 
kers ; to which may be added another 
fe&t, which fome years ago obtained a to- 
leration in this country, namely, the 
unitas fratrum, or moravians. See the 
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articles PRESBYTERIANS, ANABAP- 
TISTS, &c. ' 

DISSIMULAR, in general, an appella- 
tion given to things which are unlike: 
thus the feminal or firft leaves of plants, 
are called diffimular, as being generally 
of:a different figure from thofe of the 
grown plants, 

DIssIMULAR PARTS, in anatomy, thofe 
compounded of parts of various ftruc- 
ture, fuch are all the limbs of the body. 

DISSIMILITUDE, in general, denotes 
whatever conttitutes the difference between 
two diffimular thines, See the articles 
DissimvLarR and SIMILIFUDE, 

DissimiLir’' 2 in rhetoric, an argument 
wherein fi fimilar or unlike things, 
other diflim: are deduced, as in the 
following aroiin from Catullus. 

Soles occidere & » dire paffunt. 
Nobis cum feme: occidii brevis lux, 
Nox ef perpetuc una aormienda. 
Vojs. de inflitut. orator. 

DISSIPATION, in phyfics, an inftnfible 
lofs or confumption of the minute parts 
of the body ; or, that flux whereby they | 
fly off, and areloft, See EFFLUVIUM. 

Circle of DissiPATION, in optics, is ufed 
for that circular {pace upon the retina, 
which is taken up by one of the extreme 
pencils or rays iffuing from an object, 
To underftand this, it is to be obferved, 
that when the diftance of an objeét from 
the eye is too {mall or too great for per- 
fect or diftin&t vifion, the rays of each © 
pencil, iffuing from the obje&t, cannot be 
united at a point on the retina, but be- 
yond it, or before they arrive at the 
retina; confequently, the rays of each 
pencil will occupy a circular fpace upon 
the retina, and this circle is called the — 
circle of diffipation, becaufe the rays of a 
pencil, inftead of being colleéted into a — 
central point, are diffipated all over this 
circle. 

The confideration of the circles of diffi- 
pation, formed by the rays coming from — 
the extremities of objects, is of ufe to ac- 
count for feveral curious phenomena of — 
vifion. 

DISSOLVENT, in general, whatever dif- 
folves or reduces a folid body into fuch 
minute parts as to be fuftained in a 
fluid. 

The principal diffolvents for metals, are 
aqua-regia and aqua-fortis ; for falts, 
earths, and gums, water; for coral, 
and other alkaline fubftances, diftilled 
vinegar or {pirits of wine, See the article 


AQUA-REGIA, Ga 
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Diffolvents are the fame with what the 
chemifts call menftruums. See the article 
MENsSTRUUM, 

Univerfal DissOLVENT. 
ALKAHEST. 

DISSOLUTION, in chemiftry, the fame 
with folution, See the articles SOLUTION 
and MENsSTRUUM. 

DissOLUTION, in mufic, is when a found 
in the enharmonic genus is lowered three 
diefes ; for thereby that genus is diffoly- 
ed, and the mufic, or that interval at 
leat is chromatic. 

DISSONANCE, in mufic, the fame with 
difcord. See the article Discorp. 

DISSYLLABLE, among grammarians, a 
word confifting only of two fyllables : 
fuch are nature, fcience, &c, 

DISTAFF, an inftrument about which flax 
is tied in order to be f{pun. 

DISTANCE, in general, an interval be- 

tween two things, either with regard to 
time or place. 
Dr, Berkley, in his effay on vifion, main- 
tains that diftance cannot of itfelf and 
immediately be feen, for diftance being 
a line direéted endwife to the eye, it pro- 
jects only one point in the fund of the 
eye, which point remains invariably the 
fame, whether the diftance be longer or 
fhorter. But Mr. Mac-Laurin obferves, 
that the diftance here fpoken of, is dift- 
ance from the eye; and that what is faid 
of it muft not be applied to diftance in 
general, The apparent diflance of two 
{tars is capable of the fame variations as 
any Other quantity or magnitude. Vifible 
magnitudes confit of parts into which 
they may be refolved as well as tangible 
magnitudes, and the proportions of the 
former may be affigned as well as thole 
of the latter ; fo that it is going too far 
to tell us, that vifible magnitudes are no 
more to be accounted the object of geome- 
try than words; and that the ideas of 
fpace, outnefs, and things placed at a 
diftance, are not, firiftly fpeaking, the 
object of fight; and are not ctherwile 
perceived by the eye than by the ear. 

Accefible DISTANCES, in geometry, are 
fuch as may be meafured by the chain, 
&ce, SeeCuain, THEODOLITE, &e, 

Inaccefible DisT ANCES, are fuch as cannot 
be meafured by the chain, &c. by reafon 
of fome river; or the like, which obfructs 
our paffing from one object to another, 
Inacceffible diftances may be mealured in 
the following manner: fuppofe it were 
required to meafure the diftance between 
the ation A (plate LX XII, fig. 6, n° 1.) 

Vou. II, 


. 


See the article 
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and the objet at C. Affume another fta~ 
tion as B, from whence the objeét may 
be feen. Then, with any proper inftru- 
ment, take the angles CA B,andC BA, 
and meafure the diftance AB. Then, 
in the triangle A BC, are given three 
angles, and the diftance AB, whence 
the diftance A C required may be eafily 
found thus: as the fine of the angle C : 
the diftance A B : : the fine of the angle 
B; AC required. } 


But fall inacceffible diftances may be 


meafured from one ftation, in the fol- 
lowing manner, Let A B (ibid. n° z.) 


reprefent an inacceffible diftance to be . 


meafured; fet up perpendicular a ftick | 


C A, of aknown length, place the cen- 
ter of your quadrant C, on the top of 


the ftick ; and look through the fights of - 


it till the vifual ray points to the object 
at B. Then in the right angled trian- 


gle BAC, are given the perpendicular © 


AC, and the angle ACB, and there- 
fore, if AC be fuppofed the radius, the 
required fide will be the tangent to the 
given angle ACB; whence to find AB 
it will be as the radius to AC, fo is the 
tangent of the angle ACB, to AB re- 
quired, 

-DIsTANCE, in navigation, the number of 
minutes or leagues a fhip has failed from 
any given place or point. ait 

Distance, in aftronomy. The diftance 
of the fun, planets, and comets, is only 
found from their parallax, as it cannot 
be found either by eclipfes or their differ- 
ent phafes: for from the theory of the 


motions of the earth and planets we 


know, at any time, the proportion of the 
diftances of the fun and planets from us 5 
and the horizontal parallaxes are in a re- 
ciprocal proportion to thele diitances, 
See the art'cle PARALLAX. 

The mean diftances of the planets from 
the fun, in britifh miles, have been ufmal- 
ly determined by aitronomers, as fvl- 


low. 
Mercury  32,000,c00 
Venus 59,000,000 


The Earth 81,000,030 { miles diltant 


Mars 123,000,000 { from the fun, 
Jupiter 424,000,000 
Saturn 777,200,000 


Thefe are the mean diftances of the pla- 
nets from the fun, as determined by the 
various methods formerly ufed for find- 
ing the quantity of the fun’s parallax : 
but aftronomers have been direéted to a 
method of determining that parallax with 

6F hy much 
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much greater nicety, viz. to within the 
3o8thpart of thewhole, which is furprizing- 
ly near the truth, in comparifon of the for- 
mer methods, which could never come 
nearer than a tenth or a twelfth part, at 
moft. Dr, Halley, in the year 1677, be- 
ing in the ifland of St. Helena, obferving 
the fouthern fixed ftars, had the pleafure 
of feeing mercury tranfit the dife of fhe 
fun ; and obferved, that the duration of 
thefe tranfits could be found to the exaét- 
nefs of one fecond of time. This cafval 
obfervation infpired him with the thought 
that the parallax of the fun, and conte- 
quently his diftance from the earth, might 
_be found by proper obfervations on a 
tranfit of Venus over his dife. Accord- 
ingly, he prefented a paper to the Royal 
Society, containing the methed of find- 
ing the fun’s parallax, and confequently 
his diftance from the earth, by proper 
obfervations on a tranfit of Venus, which 
was to happen on the 6th of June, 1761. 
See Philofoph. Tranfa@. n° 348. But 
from obfervations fince made on the pla- 
“net Venus, it appears, that the tables ufed 
by Dr. Halley were not fufficiently accu- 
rate, having not then made his ow ta- 
bles ; and alfo, that, by an overfight, 
that great aftronomer fubtraéted one an- 
gle from another, when he fhould have 
added them together, confequently his 
calculation is erroneous. 

‘Tho’ the obfervations made of this famous 
tranfit, by altronomers fent from differ- 
ent ftates in Europe to various paris of 
the earth for that purpofe, have not yet 
been publifhed ; nor calculations made 
in confequence of a comparative view of 
fuch obfervations, we may venture to af- 
firm that the dimenfions of the folar fy{- 
tem are much greater than they have 
been hitherto computed, and that, in 
confequence of the obfervations made on 
the tranfit of Venus on the 6th of June 
3761, the diltance of the fun from the 
earth will be found little fhort of 
420,000,000 of miles, and its diftance 
trom the other planets in proportion. See 
the articles PLansT, Sun, Venus, and 
TRANSIT. 

It is proper to obferve, that on account of 
the very ftrict laws, by which the motions 
of the planets are regulared, Venus is fel- 
dom feen within the fun’sdifc ; and during 
the courfe of more than an hundred and 
twenty years, it could not be teen once, 
that is, from the year 1639 (when this 
pleafing phenomgnon was ob‘erved by 
that excellent youth Hortox, our coun- 
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tryman, but by none before him fince the 
beginning of the world) to the year 
1761. There will, however, be another 
tranfirof Venus,.on the 3d of June 1769, 
which will afford ftill a much better op- 
portunity for finding the fun’s parallax, 
by almoft the greateft difference in the 
duration of thefe eclipfes that can poflibly 
happen; and will, if properly obferved, 
at Torne in Lapland, and the iflands of 
Solomon in the fouth fea, afford as fine 
an opportunity of finding the fun’s paral- 
lax as can be wifhed. 

The diftance of the fixed ftars, as having 
no fenfible parallax, can be little more 
than gueffed at. 

The diftances of the fecondary planets, 
from their refpective primary ones, are 
as follow. 


' The moon is diftant from the earth 60 


femi diameters and a half of the earth, 
from its center, or 240,000 miles. 

The firft moon of jupiter is at the dif- 
tance of 5° femi diameters of jupiter’s 
body from his center, 4s meafured with 
a micrometer. 

The fecond at the diftance of nine femi- 
diameters. 

The third at the diftance of 14,3 femi- 
diameters. 

The fourth at the diftance of 25,3 femi- 
diameters. 

The filt faturnian moon is at the di- 
{tance of near 2 fernidiameters of faturn’s 
ring from its center. 

The fecond at the diftance of 2 2 femi- 
diameters of the ring. 

‘The third at the diftance of 3% femi- 
diameters. 

The fourth at the diftance of 8 femi- 
diameters; 

The fifth at the diftance of 232 femi- 


diameters. See DIAMETER. 


Curtate DisTANCE, the diftance of a pla- 


net’s place, reduced to the ecliptic, from 
the fun. See the article CURTATE. 


DisTAance of the eye, in pertpeétive, is a 


line drawn trom the eye to the principal 
point. See PERSPECTIVE. 


Distance of the bajiions, in fortification, 


is the fide of the exterior polygon. See 
the article POLYGON, 


DISTASTE properly fignifies an averfion 


or diflike to certain foo’s, and may be 
either con{titutional, or owing to fome 
diforder of the ftomach; in which latt 
cafe emetics are recommended. 


DISTEMPER, among phyficians, the fame 


See the article DISEASE. 
DisTEMPER, 


with dileale. 


es es (ich tain le’ 
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DIsTEMPER, in painting, aterm ufed for 
the working up of colours with fomething 
befides water or oil. If the colours are 
prepared with water, that kind of paint~ 
ing is called limning ; and if with oil, it 
is called painting in oil, and fimply paint- 
ing: If the colours are mixed with fize, 
whites of eggs, or any fuch proper gluti- 
nous, or unctuous matter, and not with 
oil, then they fay it is done in diftemper. 
In this manner the admirable cartoons at 
Hampton-court are painted. ‘The greateft 
difadvantage of diftemper is, that it has 
no glittering, and all its colours look 
dead, by which means they appear alike 
in all forts of lights, which oil colours, 
or éven colours in diftemper, when var- 
nifhed, do not. 

DisTEMPER, or DISTEMPERATURE of 
plants. See the article Diseases of 
plants. 

DISTENSION, in general, fignifies the 
ftretching or extending a thing to its full 
length or breadth. 

DISTENSION, diftenfio, among antient mu- 
ficians, is uled in a fynonymous fenfe 
with interval. See INTERVAL. 

DISTICH, &sixor, a couplet of verfes 
making a complete fenfe. Thus hexa- 
meter and pentameter verfes are difpofed 
in diftichs, 

There are excellent morals in Cato’s Di- 
ftichisn™s 3 

DISTICHIASIS, in furgery, a difeafe of 
the eye-lids, when under the ordinary 
eye-lafhes there grows another extraordi- 
nary row of hair, which frequently era- 
dicates the former, and pricking the 
membrane of the eye, excites pain, and 
brings on a defluxion. 

It is cured by pulling out the fecond row 
of hairs with nippers, and cauterizing 
the pores out of which they iffued. 

DISTILLATION, in chemiftry, the a& 
of drawing off the fpirituous, aqueous, 
oleaginous or faline parts of a mixed 
body from the grofler and more terrettrial 
parts by means of fire, and collecting and 
condenting them again by cold. ‘The 
end of diltillation is of two kinds: the 
firft, and by far the moft general, is for 
the ‘eparation of fome acquired bodies, 
from others with which they were mixed, 
as in the cafe of vinous and volatile {pirits, 
and effential oils: the other is for the 
quicker and more effeétual combination of 
fuch bodies, whoie mixture is affifted by 
a boiling heat, as in the cafe of fpir. 
nitr. dule, 

Diftillation is performed by feveral kinds 
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of apparatus, forall which the general 
name is an alembic; to form each kind 
whereof, two or more veffels are con- 
joined, viz, a proper refervoir to contain 
the matter while the heat aéts upon it, a 
refrigerant to condenfe the vapour as it 
rifes; and a receiver to contain it when 
condenfed. See the article ALEMBIC, 


ETORT, and RECEIVER, 
ift:!lation is ufually performed by means 
} re, raifed to a greater or lefs degree 


heat, as circumftances require. And 
the fire is either applied immediately to 
the veffels in which the matters are to be 
diftilled ; or it is applied mediately by 
means of water, fand, iron-filings, @&c. 
Hence thefe different méthods are called 


* 


balneum marie, balneum arenorum, &c. 


Se the article BaLntum. 

Diaillation is either per afcenfum, by af- 
cent, or per defcenfum, by defcent. In 
the former, the matter to be diftilled is 
above the file, and the fpirit or other 
principle is railed from it. 
the matter to be diftilled is below the fire, 
and the vapour drawn from it is precipi« 
tated to the bottom of the veffel. 
Diftillation by a‘cent is either right, per- 
formed with a common alembic, where- 
in the liquor is raifed perpendicularly, 
and «efeends again in form of drops into 
a receiver, being chiefly ufed when the 
texture of the body allows of an eafy 
alcent, as in vegetables; or oblique, per- 
formed Jaterally, gs in diftillation by the 
retort; the ule of this is for bodies, as 


almoft all minerals and metals, which 


cannot be railed without aftrong impulfe, 
nor even by the ftrongelt, fo high as the 
top of the alembic, 

The procefs and meafures of diftillation 
are very different, according to the differ- 
ent fubjeéts to be diftilled, Acid fpirits 
are ulually drawn in a reverbatory fur- 
nace, and with a vehement fire: pon- 
derous woods, as guaiacum, box, &e. 
are diftiiled in a retort after the fame man- 
ner. Odoriterous plants, as baum, worm. 
wood, fage, hyflop, &c. are diftilled by 
the cucurbit, or vetica, firft pouring a 
ftrong decoftion of the fame plant hot 
upon the plant itfelf bruifed, or adding 
common water tothe plaot, whether dry 
or frefh, cut into fmall pieces, and letting 


the whole digeft in a clofe veffel for two 


days. In diftiiling plants that are not 
odoriferous, pound the plant, and then 
fill two thirds of the vefica or alembic 
with it 5 alter Which pour a gvod quantity 
of the expreffed juice of the fame plant 

6Fa upon 


In the latter, » 
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~ _ therein, without fticking any where to the 


veffel ; then draw off about half as much 
water as there was juice, which is the dif- 
tilled water of the plant: if what remains 
be preffed in a cloth, and the fettled juice 


be filtrated and evaporated to two thirds, 


then fetting itin a cool place, the effen- 
tial falt fhoots into cryftals. : 

‘The precautions to be ufed in regard'to 
diftillation, are, 1. TTo leave fuffictent 
roo in the containing veffel for the €x- 
panfion and ebullition of the matter to be 
diftilled, otherwife it is very apt to over- 
flow in the neck, and break the veffels if 
of glafs, hazard the firing of the building 


-- in cafe of vinous fpirits, and fruftrate the 


operation in all, 2. To take care that 
thecondenfing furface be fufficiently Jarge, 
and the heat accomodated to it; for if 
an error of this kind occur in the cafe of 
the worm-ftill}the head will be blown off, 
and the vapour diffipated with confider- 
able lofs ; and in that of vinous {pirits, 
whoever may happen to be in the place 


_ will be in very great danger. 3. It is ne- 


ceflary in diftillation, as well as in digef- 
tion, to avoid luting the veffels too clofe- 
ly with any tenacious fubftance ; for if a 
fufficient vent be not left for the efcape 
of the air which is generated during the 
diftillation of fome fubftances, as alfo for 
the expanfion which attends the increafe 
of heat of that air which is included in 
the veffels at the time of their junction, 
the veffels will be in extreme danger of 
being burft with great violence. 


The method of aiftilling malt-wa/b, or a fer- 


+ 


mented mixture of méal and malt, for 
fpirit. Fill two thirds of a ftill, firft 
moiftened by the fteam of boiling water, 
with malt-wafh, immediately clap on the 
head, and lute it down, there will foon 


run a fpirituous inflammable liquor. 


‘Thus is obtained what the malt-diftiilers 
calla malt low-wine ; what comes over 
after the fpirit falls off from being proof, 
is called faints. This experiment may 
be rendered general, with flight varia- 
tion ; for if any wine, beer, or ferment- 
ed liquor from fugar, treacle, or fruits, 
Gc. be thus treated, it affords a {pirit 
differing only according to the nature of 
the fubje&t: but none of them will afford 
the leaft inflammable fpirit without a pre- 
vious fermentation. The requifite cau- 
tions for fuccefs, are, 1. That the fer- 
mentation be well performed. 2. That 
it be gently diftilled, with a foft well re- 
gulated fire. 3. That the groffer oil, 
apt to rife along with the fpirit, be let 
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out by flannel under the nofe of the worm. 


Thefe cautions obferved, the low-wines 
will be pure and vinous. 


The method of difiilling the lower wines into 


proof fpirits for fale. ‘The lower wines 
of the laft procefs, diftilled in a bath- 
heat, give a higher rectified fpirit than 
before, which being let down with fair 
water to a certain fize or ftandard, called 
proof, is what the malt-diftillers under- 
ftand by proof-goods, or their reétified 
malt. fpirit. 

The inconveniences of this art, on ac- 
count of the many large veffels required, 
which increafe the labour and price of the 
commodity, might perhaps be remedied 
by the introduétion of a new art, fubfer- 
vient to the malt-diftillers, and confined 
to the boiling down the malt-wort to a 
rob ; wherefore it were to be wifhed that 
thofe who were {killed in this branch of 
diftillation would try whether a fpirit fue 
perior to- that of treacle may not be pro- 
cured from the rob of malt, prudently 
prepared and fermented, See the article 
RECTIFICATION. 


Combinatory DISTILLATION, a term ufed 


by Dr. Shaw, to expre(s that fort of reéti- 
fication of diftilled {pirits, which is done 
withadditions,and which he otherwife calls 
improper rectification, by way of diftinc- 
tion from.that called proper reétification 
which is only the method of reducing a 
fpirit to its utmoft degree of purity and 
perfection. Malt-{pirit is the general fub- 
ject of combinatory diftillation, and the 
means to rectify it on this plan may be re- 
duced to three heads: x. That by fixed 
alkaline falts alone. 2. That by fixed 
alkaline falts and acid fpirits. And, 3. 
That by faline bodies and flavouring ad- 
ditions. The effect of this operation, 
when carefully performed, is to attenuate 
and thin the fpirit, and to keep back a 
part of its grofs and fetid oil, and fo far 
to alter the part of the oil which comes © 
over, as fearce to leave the fpirit diftin- 
guifhable from a malt fpirit. 
The falts ufed on this occafion are either 
the fixed alkalies, as potafh and calcined 
tartar, or decrepitated common falt, or 
calcined vitriol, alum, or fandiver. The 
moft common flavourers are mace, orrice- 
roots, parfnips, artichoaks, rhodium, rai- 
fin-flalks, damafk rofes, wine lees, rape or 
grape hufks, and the oil of wine, which is 
infinitely preferable to all the others, but 
is not fo well known. The ultimate per- 
fe€tion aimed at in all the procefles of 
combinatory diftillation, is the depurat- 
ing the englifh malt-fpirit at one opera- 
tion, 


DIS 
tion, fo-as to render it taftelefs and in- 
odorous and yet vinous; or elfe to make 
it refemble the french bragdy, arrack, or 
fome other low-flavoured vinous {pirits. 

DISTILLED, fomething that has under- 
gone the action of diftillation: thus we 
fay diftilled water, diftilied vinegar, &c. 
See the preceding article. 

DISTILLER, he who makes diftillations, 

and commonly denotes a tradefman who 
makes {pirits from malt, @c, 
Diftillers are to make an entry of all ware- 
houles for keeping brandy, on pain of 201. 
and forfeiture of the liquor; and no 
brandy fhall be fold but in places entered, 
under penalty of gos. a gallon. 
By ftat, 24 Geo. II. diltillers who fhall 
knowingly fell fpirituous liquots to be un- 
lawfully retailed, or to any unlicenfed 
retailer, forfeit rol, and treble the value 
of the liquors fo fold and delivered ; and 
fuch unlawful retailer, difcovering and 
convicting the diftiller, is intitled to his 
fhare of the penalty, and indemnified 
againft the penalties incurred by himfelf. 
The fame act further provides, that no 
perfon whatfoever fhall recover, either in 
Jaw or equity, any debt for {pirituous li- 
quors under 20s, contracted at one time ; 
nor fhall any item in any account for fuch 
be allowed, where the value of fuch item 
fhall not amount to 20s, at the leatt. 
Diftillers are alfo to give notice to the 
gauger, before they receive any fermented 
wafh, of the quantity, @c, under penal- 
ty of sol. ‘They are alfo to make entry 
of all veffels for diftillation, under the 
fame penalty of 501. and forfeit 201, for 
defacing the gauger’s mark. 

DISTILLERY, the art of diftijling bran- 
dies, and other fpirits,~ See the article 
DisTILLATION. 

To this art likewife belong the peculiar 
procefles of brewing and fermentation, 
the knowledge of proper additions, and 
the rectification of fpirits. See the articles 


BREWING, FERMENTATION, ADDI- 
TION and RECTIFICATION, 
DISTINCT norion, or IDEA, is that 


wherein the mind perceives a difference 
from all other ideas. 

Tt will be uleful, fays Mr. Locke, to 
diflinguifh ideas as they are perceptions 
in our minds, from what they are in the 
bodies that caufe fuch perceptions in us ; 
for we are not to think the former exact 
images and refemblances of fomething 
inherent in the fubj-&, moft of thole of 
feniation being inthe mind no more the 
likenels of fomething exilting without us, 
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than the names that ftand for them are 
the likenefs of our ideas, which yet upon 
hearing they are apt to excite in us, 


DisTINCT BASE, in optics, is that diflance 


from the pole of a convex glafs, in which 
objects beheld thtough it appear diftin& 
and well defcribed, fo that it is the fame 
with the focus, See Focus. 

The diftin& bafe is caufed by the collec- 
tion of the rays that proceed from a fingle 
point in the object into a fingle point in 
the reprefentation ; and Neale. concave 
glaffes, which diffipate the rays, can have 
no real diftin& bale. 


DISTINCTION, in logic, is an aflemblage 
of two or more words, whereby difparate _ 


things, or their conceptions, are denoted, 
There are three kinds of diftin&tions tak- 
en from the three different modes of exift- 
ence, real, modal, and rational. The fir is 
that between two fubftances, or the modes 
of two fubfiances. The fecond, or modal 
diftingtion, is that between feveral things, 
one whereof may exift without the other, 
but not wice verfa, the other without 
that. The third, or rational diftin&tion, 
is that between feveral things which are 
really one and the fame, and whereof one 
cannot exilt without the other; nor wice 
verja, the other without this: fuch is 
that between a thing and its effence, he- 
tween the effences and properties, Gc. 


Of this diftin@ion fome authors admit ~ 


two kinds, the one barbaroufly called ra- 
tionis ratiocinate, having fome founda. 
tion in things, as when we difiinguifh 
the juftice of God from"his merey ; the 
other called rastonis ratiocinantis, which 
has no foundation atall, and therefore is 
by many rejected. 


Metaphyfical DisTiscTioNn is the non- 


agreement of being, whereby this entity 
is mot that, or one thing is not an- 
other. Seethearticie Essence. 


DISTINCTION, dijfinciio, or diftingita, is 


alfo ufed, in the {chco!s, as an expedient 
to evade-an argument, orto clear up and 
unfold an ambiguous propojrion, which 
may be true in one fenie, and falie in an- 
ether: as we fay, The refpondent was 
hard prefled, bat he difengaged himfelf 
by a diftinguo, 


DISTORTION, in medicine, a contrac- 


tion of ene fide of the month, occation- 
ed by a couvulfion of the mutcles of one 
fide of the face: and it is hkewile ufed 


to denote any part of an animal body, . 


when it is i placed.or ill favoured, 
It is very juitly obferved, that this terribbe 
majady to che Luaian fhape has often bela 


~ 


~ 
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the mere effet of careleffnefs and ill 
habits. 
DISTORTOR onris, in anatomy, a mufcle 
-otherwife called zygomaticus. ee the 
article ZY GOMATICYs. 
DISTRACTION, difiraGio, in chemiftry, 
a forcible divifion of fubftances from each 
other, which were before united, either 
by feparation or calcination. 
DisTRACTION, in medicine, fometimes 
denotes the aé of pulling a fibre, mem- 
brane, or the like, beyond its natural ex- 
tent. 
DISTRAINING, in law, the fame with 
attaching. See ATTACHING. 
“DISTRESS, in law, the seizing or diftrain- 
jng any thing for rent in arsear, or other 
duty unperformed. 
The effe& of this diftrefs is to compel 
the party either to replevy the things di- 
firained, and conteft the taking, in an ac- 
tion of trefpafs ayainft the diftrainer ; or 
rather to oblige him to compound and pay 
the debt or duty, for which he was fo di- 
ftrained, : 
There are likewife compulfory diftreffes 
in actions, to caufe a perfon appear in 
court;.of which kind there is a diftrefs 
perfonal of one’s moveable goods, and 
the profits of his lands, for contempt in 
not appearing after fummons: there 1s 
likewite diftrefs real, of a perfon’s im- 
moveable goods, In thefe cafes none fhall 
be diftrained toanfwer for any thing touch- 
ing their freeholds, but by the king’s writ. 
Diftrefs may be either finite or infinite : 
Finite diftrefs is that which is limited by 
Jaw, in regard to the number of times it 
fhall be made, in order to bring the party 
_toatrial of theaétion. Infinite diftrefs 
is that which is without any limitation, 
being made till the perfon appears: it is 
farther applied to jurors that do not 
appear, as upon a certificate of affile, 
the procefS is venire facias, habeas cor- 
pora, and diftrefs infinite. 
Jt is alio divided into grand diftrefs ard 
ordinary diftrefs ; of, thefe the former ex- 
tends to all the goods and chattels that 
tlhe party has withtn the county. A per- 
fon, of common right, may diftrain for 
rents and all manner of fervices: and 
where a rent is referved on a gift in tail, 
leafe for life, or years, &c. though there 
be no claufe of diftrefs in the grant or 


leafe, fo as that he has the reverfioa :- 


but on a feofiment made in fee, a diftrefs 
may not be taken, unlefs it be exprefly 
referved in the deed, 


DISTRIBUTION, ia a general fenfe, the 
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a&t of dividing a thing into feveral parte, 
in order to the difpofing each in its proper 
place, ° 

DISTRIBUTION, in architecture, the di- 
viding and difpenfing the (everal parts and 
pieces which compole a building, as the 
plan directs. 

Difiribution of ornaments, is an equal or- 
derly placing of the ornaments in any 
member of ‘architeétare. 

DisTRIBUTION, in logic, is a kind of di- 
vifion which diftinguifhes an univerfal 
whole into its feveral kinds of fpecies ; as 
divifon is to diftinguifh an integral whole 
into its feveral parts. 

The rules of a good diftribution are much 
the fame as thofe of divifion, See the ar- 
ticle Division. 

DisTRIBUTION, in rhetoric, a kind of 
defcription, whereby an orderly divifion 
and enumeration is made of the princi- 
pal qualities of the fubjeét. David fup- 
plies us with an example of this kind, 
when in the heat of his indignation againtt 
finners, he gives a defcription of their ini- 
quity, ‘* Their throat is an open fepul- 
chre; they flatter with their tongues 5 
the poifon of afps is under their lips; 
their mouth is full of curfing and lies ; 
and their feet are fwift to fhed blood.” 

DisTRIBUTION, in-printing, the taking a 
form alunder, feparating the letters, and 
difpofing them in the cafes again, each 
in its propercell, See PRINTING. 

DISTRIBUTIVE justice, is that where- ~ 
by we give every perfon what properly 
belongs to him. 

DISTRIBU TIVES, in grammar. 
article NUMERALS, 

DISTRICT, in geography, a part of a 
province, diftinguifhed by peculiar magi- 
{trates, or certain privileges; in which 
fenfe it is fynonymous with hundred, 
Sce the article HUNDRED. 

It is alfo ufed to denote the territory be- 
longing toacity, town, or borough ; or 
the extent of a judge’s jurifdiftion, See 
the articles TERRITORY and JURIS- — 
DICTION, 

DISTRINGAS, in law, a writ command. — 
ing the fheriff, or other officer, that he — 
diftrain a perfon for debt to the king, &c. 
or for his appearance ata certain day. 
There is a great diverfity of this writ. 

DISTRINGAS JURATORES, awrit dire&ted — 
to the fheriff, whereby he is commanded 
to diftrain upon a jury, to appear, and — 
to return iffues en their Jands, &c. for 
non-appearance, This writ of dittringas 
juratores iffues for the fheriff to have their — 

bodies 


See the 
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writ. 

DISVELLOPED, in heraldry, is ufed much 

in the fame fenfe with difplayed, as flying 
- colours are faid to be difvelloped, 

DISUNITE, in the manege, is faid of a 
horfe that drags his haunches in gallop- 
ing. 

DITCH, in country-affairs, a narrow chan- 

nel or trench made for draining marfhy 
grounds, the conveyance of water, or in- 
clofing fields. 
Ditches for draining muft be more or lefs 
deep and wide, according as there is more 
or Jefs water to be carried off. Ditches 
ufed about inclofures are five or fix feet 
wide, and proportionably deep, where 
there is no quick-fet hedges; but where 
thefe are fet on the banks, they are only 
three feet wide at the top, one at the bot- 
tom, and two deep: the flope jis of great 
advantage, as by means of it the fides of 
the ditch are prevented from being wafh- 
ed down, See the articles DRaINs and 
INCLOSURE. 

Ditcu, in fortification, the fame with 
moat. See the article Moar, 

DITHYRAMBIC, fomething belonging 

to the dithyrambus, as a dithyrambic 
verfe, a dithyrambic poet, @c. See the 
next article, 
The dithyrambic poetry was very bold 
and irregular, for the poets not only took 
the liberty to forge new words for the 
purpofe, but made double and compound 
words, which contributed very much to 
the magnificence of this fort of poetry. 

DITHYRAMBUS, in antient poetry, a 

hymn in honour of Bacchus, full of 
tran{port and poetical rage. 
This poetry owes its ‘birth to Greece, 
and to the tranfports of wine; and yet 
art is not quite exploded, but delicately 
applied to guide and reltrain the dithy- 
rambic impetuofity, which is indulged 
only in pleafing flights, Horace and Ari- 
ftotle tellus, that the antients gave the 
name of dithyrambus to thofe veries 
wherein none of the common rules or 
meafures were obferved. As we have 
now no remains of the dithyrambus of 
the antients, we cannot fay exaétly what 
their meafure was. 

» DITMARSH, a territory in the dutchy 
of Holftein, See HOLSTEIN, 

DITONE, in mufic, an interval compre- 
hending twotones. ‘Che proportion of the 
founds that form the ditone is 4: 5, and 
that of the femiditone is 5:6. F, Par- 
ron makes the ditone the fowth kind of 
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bodies in court, &c. at the return of the ° fimple concord, as comprehending two 
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tones, according to Ariftotle, a greater 
anda lefs. Others make it the an dif- 
cord, dividing the ditone into eighteen 
equal parts, or commas; the nine on the 
acute fide making the greater tone, as af= 
ferted by Salmon de Caux. 

DITRIGLYPH, in architefure, the {pace 
between twotrnglyphs. See TRIGLYPH. 

DITRIHEDRIA, in foffil hiltory, a genus 
of {pars with twice three fides, or fix 
planes, being formed of two trigonal py- 
ramids joined bafe to bafe, without any 
intermediate column. See SPAR. 
Of this genus there are five known fpe- 
cies, 3, One with long and pointed py- 
ramids, found in the mines of Cornwall, 
and fome other parts of England. 2. 
One with long and broad pyramids, 
found loofe in the fiffures of the alaba~- 
fter quarries of Blanckenberg in Ger- 
many. 3. One with fhort and broad 
pyramids found in the mines of Ram- 
melfberg. 4. One with extremely broad 
deprefled pyramids, found in the alaba- 
{ter quarries at Blanckenberg, and fome- 
times in the mines of Goffelaer in Sax~ 
ony. 5, One with fhort but fharp point- 
ed pyramids, found very frequently in 


the mines of the Hartz-foreft, and fome-’ 


times on Mendip Hills with us, 
The {pecies of ditribedria are diftin- 
guifhed by the different figures of thele 
pyramids, 

DITTANY, didamnus, in botany, &e. 
See the article DicramMNus. 


DITTO, vfually written D°, in books of 


accounts, an italian word, fignifying the 
aforementioned. i 
DIVAL, in heraldry, the herb nightthade, 
ufed by fuch as blazon by flowers and 
herbs, inftead of colours and metals, for 
fable or black. : 
DIVALIA, the fame with angerona'ja, 
See the article ANGERONALIA, 
This feaft was inftituted on accafion of a 
difeafe which deftroyed man and beaft. 


It was held on December 21, when the | 


pontiffs performed facrifice in the temple 
of Voluptia, or the goddefs of joy and 
pleafure, and was the fame with Ange- 
rona, fuppofed to drive away ali forrows 
and chagrins in life. 

DIU, a little ifland and town on the coaft 


of Guzurat, in the hither India, and> 
fubjec&t to Portugal: eaft lon. 69°, north 


lat. 21% 16% 


DIVAN, a council chamber, or court of 
juttice, among the eaftern nations, pat- 
ucularly the Turks, 

Divan- 
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Divan-necur, the fuperintendant of juf-" Point of DIVERGENCY. See the article 


tice in Pera, whofe place 1s the laft of 
the fix minifters of the fecond rank, who 
are all under the athemadauler, or firft 
minifter. To this tribunal of the divan- 
beghi appeals lie from fentences pafled 
by the governors: he has a fixed ftipend 
of 50,000 crowns for adminiftring juftice : 
All the ferjeants, ufhers, &c. of the 
court, are in his fervice: he takes cog- 
mizance of the criminal caufes of the 
chams, governors, and other great lords 
of Perfia, when accufed of any fault. 
‘There are divan- beghi’s not only at court, 
and in the capital, but alfo in the pro- 
vinces, and other cities in the empire. 
‘The alcoran is the fole rule of his ad- 
miniftration of juftice, which alfo he in- 
terprets at pleafure. He takes no cogni- 
zance of civil caufes, but all differences 
ariling between the officers of the king’s 
houfhold, and between foreign minifers, 
are determined by him, 


DIVER, colymbus, in ornithology, the 


englifh name of a genus of birds, for 


- the charaéters of which fee CoLymBus, 


Of this genus there are a great many 
beautiful fpecies. The fpeckled diver, 
about the bienefs of a tame duck, is 
reprefented in plate LXXIV, n° 3. 
Tbe hinder part of the neck is of an 
afh colour; the back and wings are 
black, {potted with white ; the throat is 
black, and belly white. This is thought 
to be the cock of the red-throated ducker, 
or loon, reprefented ibid. n° 2. The 
upper part of the body of this laft is of 
a dark grey colour, the quill feathers of 
the wings approaching to black: the 
legs and feet of both are of a blackifh 


colour. 


DIVERGENT, or Divercine ‘Lrves, 


in geometry, are thote which conftantly 
recede from each other, 


DIVERGENT RAYS, in optics, are thofe 


which going from a point of the vilible 
object, ave difperfed, and continuaily 
depart one fiom another, in proportion 
as they are removed from the obje&: in 
which fenfe it is oppofed to convergent, 
See the article CONVERGING. 

Concave glaffes render the rays diver- 
gent, and convex ones convergent. 


_ Concaye mirrors make the rays con- 


verge, and convex ones make them di- 
verge. See CONCAVE and CONVEX. 


Div ERGeENT, or DIVERGINGHYPERBOLA, 
~ one whofe legs turn their convexities to- 


wards one another, and run outwards 
guite contrary ways. Sve HYPERBOLA. 


Virtual Focus. 

DIVERSIFYING, among orators, is the 
handling a fubje&t different ways; in 
order to throw new light on it, and en- 
force it the ftronger on the hearers. 
According to Voffius, there are fix ways 
of doing this: 3, By enlarging on what 
was faid before. 2. By recapitulating. 
3- By adding fomething new. 4. By 
repeating the principal Reatet 5. By 
urging the fame arguments, only in a 
different order. 6, By imitating them. 


DIVERSION, in military affairs, is, when 


an enemy is attacked in one place where 
they are weak and unprovided, in order 
to draw off their forces from another 
place, where they have made, or intend 
to make, an irruption. ‘Thus the Ro- 
mans had no other way in their power 
of driving Hannibal out of Italy, but 
by making a diverfion, in attacking 
Carthage. 

DIVERSION, in phyfic, is when by means 
of medicines, an attempt is made to give 
a different turn to the flux of humours: 
thus blood-letting makes a great di- 
verfion, : 

DIVERSITY, in logic, ftands in oppp- 
fition to identity. See IDENTITY. 

DIVERSITY, in painting, confifts in giving 

every part or figure in-a piece, its pro- 
per air and attitude. 
The fkilful painter has the penetration 
to difcern the character of nature, which 
varies in all men: whence the coun- 
tenances and geftures of the perfons he 
paints continually vary. ; 

DIVESTING, or DivEsTiTURE, in law, 
is ufed for the a& of furrendering one’s 
effeéts. By a contract of donation, or | 
fale, the donor, or feller, is faid to be 
diffeifed and divefted of his property, — 
in fuch a commodity. In this fenfe it 
ftands contradiftinguifhed from invefti- 
ture, where the donee or purchafer be- — 
comes invefted with the property of the 
donor or feller. See the articles INVES- 
TITURE and DissE1sin. 

DIVIDEND, in arithmetic, the number” 
propofed to be divided into equal parts. 
It muft always be greater than the divifor. 
See Divisor and DIVISION. 

DivibDEND, in the exchequer, is one part — 
of an indenture, as ufed in the ftat. 10 — 

Tie, 22. 

DiviDEND, in law proceedings, is taken 
for a dividing of fees and_perquifites 
between officers of courts, arifing from 
writs, &e, 

DivIDEND 
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IVIDEND of) flocks, is a fhare, or pro- DIVINE, fomething relating to God. See 


portion of the intereft of ftocks ereéted 
on public funds, as the fouth-fea, &c. 
divided among, and paid to the advén- 
turers half yearly. : 
Stealing of any dividend warrants .of 
the Bank, South fea company, Eatft-in- 
dia company, or of any other corpora- 
tion, is made felony, with or without 

benefit of clergy, in the fame mahner as 

if the offender had ftolen, or taken by 
robbery, goods to the value of the 
money dye on fuch dividend warrants. 

Stat. 2 Geo. IT, c. 25, f. 3. 

DivipeEnD, in the univerfity, fignifies that 

part or fhire which every one of the 

fellows equally divide among themfelves 
of their yearly ftipend. 

DIVINATION, the knowledge of things 
obfcure, or future, which cannot be at- 
tained by any natural means. 

It was a received opinion among the 
heathens, that the Gods were wont to 
converfe familiarly with fome men, whom 
they endowed with extraordinary pow- 
ers, and admitted to the knowledge of 
their councils and defigns, Plato, Ari- 
ftotle, Plutarch, Cicero, and others, 
divide divination into two forts, or [pe- 
cies, viz. natural and artificial, The 
former was fo called, becaufe not at- 
tained by any rules or precepts of art, 
but infufed or infpired into the diviner 
without his taking any farther care about 
it, than to purify and prepare himfelf 
for the reception of the divine affatus, 

Of this kind were all thofe who de- 
livered oracles, and foretold future 
events by in/piration, without obferving 
external figns or accidents. The fecond 
fpecies of divination was called artificial, 
becavfe it was not obtained by imme- 
diate infpiration, but was the effect of 
experience and obfervation. Such was 
fouthfaying, as depending upon human 
art and invention, which however was 
fuppofed not to be altogether deftirute of 
divine dire&tion and concurrence, and 
fuch was divination by lots. Of this 
fort there were various kinds, as by facri- 
fices, entrails, flame, cakes, flour, wine, 
water, augury, birds, lots, verfes, 
omens, &c. The feveral forts of divi- 
nation are aleftoromantia, alphitomancy, 
arithmomancy, axinomancy, bellomancy, 
catoptromancy, ceromancy, chiromancy, 
cledomancy, daétiliomancy, galtromancy, 
geomancy, hydromancy, lithomancy, 
necromancy, oneirocritica, &c. See the 

article ALECTOROMANTIA, &e, 

Vou. Il, 


the article Gop. 


DIVINE sTONE, in natural hiftory, a 


fpecies of the jafper. See JasPer, 

The indians attribute great medicinal 
virtues to this ftone: they wear it ex- 
ternally as a cure for the gravel; they 
fay it promotes urine extremely, and 
feldom fa‘ls to bring away large quan- 
tities of gravel with it, when there has 
been any lodged in the paffages; they 
wear it alfo by way of amulet, to pre- 
ferve them from the bites of venomous 
animals, and tie it to the part bitten, by 
way of cure, 


DIVING, the art of defcending under 


water, to confiderable depths, and abid- 
ing there a competent time. The ules of 
diving are confiderable, particularly in 
fifhing for pearls, corals, fponges, wrecks, 
of thips, @c. See PEARL, &e. 

There have been various engines con- 
trived to render the bufinefs of diving 
fafe and eafy ; the great point is to fur- 
mifh the diver with frefh air, without 
which he muft either make but a fhort 
ftay, or perifh, Thofe who dive for 
fponges in the Mediterranean, carry 
down fponges dipt in oil in their rouths, 
but confidering the fmall quantity of air 
that can be contained in the pores of a 
fponge, and how much that little will 
be contraéted by the preffure of the in- 
cumbent air, fuch a fupply cannot fub- 
fit a diver long, fiancé a gailon of air is 
not fit for refpiration above a minute. 
See the next article. “ 


DIVING-BELL, a machine contrived for 


the fafe conveyance of a diver to any 
reafonable depth, and’ whereby he may 
ftay more or lefs time under water, as 
the bell is greater or lefs. 
That the reader may have a juft idea of 
the diving-bell, according to the lateft 
improvements by Dr. Halley, and Mr. 
Triewald of Stockholm, we have here 
exhibited two figures of the fame. The 
fir (plate LXXY. fig, 1.n91.) is that 
of Dr. Halley's form, which was three 
feet wide at top, five at bottom, and eight 
eet high, and contained about fixty- 
three cubic feet, ot near eight hogtheads 
in ifs concavity. A 
This was coated with lead, fo heavy, 
that it would fink empty, and the weight 
was diftributed about the bottom I K, 
fo that it would go down in a perpen- 
dicular pofition, and no other. In the 
top wa; fixed a trong but cleartglafs D, 
to let in the light from above ; and lkee 
6G wife 


wife a cock; as at B, to let out the hot 
air that had been breathed ; and below, 
was fixed a-circular feat, LM, for the 
divers to fiton; and laftly, Jrom the 
bottom was hung, by three ropes, a 
flage for the divers to ftand on, to do 
their bufinels, This machine was fuf- 
pended fiom the matt of a thip by a fprit, 
which was fufficiently fecuced by ftays 
to the maft-head, and was direéted by 
braces to carry it over- board, clear of the 
fide of the fhip, and to bring it in 
again. 

To fupply the bell with air under water, 
two barrels, fuch as C,.of about fixty- 
three gallens each, were made, and 
ealed with lead, fo that they might fink 
empty, each having a hole in its lowett 
part, to let in the water; as the air in 
them is condenfed in their defcent, and 
to Jet it out again when they were drawn 
up full from below. And toa holé in 
the top of the barrel was fixed a hole, 
or hollow pipe, well prepared with bees- 
wax and oil, which was long enough 
to fall below the hole at the bottom, 
being funk with a weight appended, fo 
that the air in the upper part of the 
barrels could not efcape, vnleis the lower 
end of thefe pipes were firft lifted up. 
Thefe air barre!s were fitted with tackle 
proper to make them rife and fall alter- 
nately, like two buckets in a well. In 
their defcent they were directed by lines 
fattened at the under edge of the bell to 
the man ftanding on the flage to receive 
them, who, by taking up the ends of 
the pipes above the furface of the water 
in the bell, gave occafion for the water 
in the barrels to force all the air in the 
Upper parts into the bell, while it en- 
tered below, and filled the barrels ; and 
as foon as one was difcharged by a 
fignal given, it was drawn up, and the 
other defcended to be ready for ufe. 

As the cold air rufhed into the bell from 
the barrel below, it expelled the hot air 
(which was lighter) through the cock B, 
at the top of the bell, which was then 
opened for that purpofe. By this method 
air is communicated fo quick, and in 
fuch plenty, that the door tells us, he 
himfelf was one of the five who was at 
the bottom in nine or ten fathom water, 
for above an hour and an half ata time, 
without any fort of ill confequence ; 
and he might continue there fo long as 
he plealed, for any thing that appeared 
to the contrary. | 

In going down, it is neceffary it fhould 
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be very gentle at firft, that the denfe 
air may be infpired to keep up, by its 
fpring, a balance to the preffure of the 
air in the bell: upon éach twelve feet 
defcent, the bell is ftopt; and the water 
that enters is driven out by letting in 
three or four barrels of frefh air. 

By the glafs above, fo much light was 
tganfmitted, when the fun fhone, that he 
could fee perfectly well to write and read, 
and by the seturn of the air-barrels, he 
could fegd up orders, written with an iron 
pen, on fmall pieces of lead, direfting, 
that they were to be moved from place 
to place: but in dark weather, when the 
fea was rough and troubled, it would be 
as dark as night, in the bell; but then the 
dogtor perceived he could keep a candle 
buning in the bell, as long as he pleaf- 
ed, it being found, by experiment, that 
one candle confumes much about the 
fame quantity of confined air, as oneman 
does, viz. about a gallon per minute, 
The only inconvenience the doctor com- 
plained of, was, that upon firft going 
down, they felt a finall pain in their 
ears, as if the end of a quill were 
forcibly thruft into the hole of the ear, 
This may proceed from its being fome 
time before the air can get from the 
mouth, through the fmall canal of the 
euftachian tube, which leads to the 
inner cavity of the ear, where, when it 
comes, it makes an equilibrium with 
the outward air, prefling on the tym- 
panum, and thus the pain, for a fhort 
time, ceafes; then defcending lower, 
the pain of the ear returns, and is again- 
abated ; and foon, till you come down 
to the bottom, where the air is of the 
fame denfity continually. 

This bell was fo improved by the doctor, 
that he could detach one of his divers to 
the diftance of fifty, or a hundred yards 
from it, by a contrivance of a cap, or 
head-piece, fomewhat hke an inverted 
hand-bafket, as at F, with a glafs in 
the fore-part, for him to fee his way 
through. This cap was of lead, and 
made to fit quite clofe about his fhoulders ; 
in the top of it was fixed a flexible pipe, 
communicating with the bell, and by 
which he had air, when he wanied, by 
turning a ftop cock near his head-piece. 
There was alfo another cock at the end 
in the bell, to prevent any accident hap- 
pening from the perfon without. ‘This 
perfon was always well cloathed with 
thick flannels, which were warmed upon 
him, before he left the bell, and wovld 
not 
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not fuffer the cold water to penetrate. DIVINITY, properly fignifies the nature, 


His cap contained air enough to ferve 
him a minute er two, then by raifing 
himfelf above the bell, and turning the 
cock F, he could replenifh it with frefh 
air. This pipe-he coiled round his arm, 
which ferved him as a clue to find his 
way to the bell again. 


This diving bell received its laft im- ~ 


provement from Mr. Martin Triewald 
F. R. S. and military architeé&t to his 
{wedifh majefty. The manner and 
form whereof is fhewn in a figure of his 
own drawing (ibid. n° 2.) AB is the 
bell, which finks with leaden weights 
D, D, appended to the bottom: the fub- 
ftance of the bell is copper, and tinned 
within all over: the bel] is illuminated 
with three ftrong convex lenfes G, G, G, 
with copper lids H, H, H, to defend 
them, . ‘he iron ging, or plate E, ferves 
the diver to ftand on, when he is at 
work, and it is fufpended at foch a 
diftance from the bottom of the bell, by 
the chains F, F, F, that when the diver 
ftands upright, his head is jult above the 
water in the bell, where itis much better 
than higher up init, becaufe the air is 
colder, and confequently more frefh, and 
fit for refpiration : but as there is occafion 
for the diver to b2 wholly in the bell, and 
his head of courfe in the upper part, 
Mr, Triewald has contrived that, even 
there, when he has breathed the hot air 
as long as he well can, by means of a 
{piral copper tube dc, placed clofe to the 
infide of the bell, he may draw the 
cooler and frefher air from the lower- 
moft parts; to which end, a flexible 
leather tube, about two feet long, is 
fixed to the upper end of the tube at 
$; and to the other end of this tube is 
fixed an ivory mouth-piece for the diver 
to hold in his mouth, by which to refpire 
the air from below, 

DivING-BLADDER, a term ufed by Bo- 
relli, for a machine which he contirved 
for diving under water to great depths, 
The vefica, or bladder, as it is called, is 
to be of brafs or copper, and about two 
feet diameter, This is to contain ‘the 
diver’s head, and is to be fixed to a 
goxt’s fkin exaétly fitted to the body of 


the diver, Within the vefica are pipes, . 


by means of which, a circulation of air 
iscontrived, and the perfon carries an 
airjpump by his fide, in order to make 


Divisity, is alfo ufed in®™ 


quality, and effence of the true God, 
See the article Gop. 

The heathen divinities may he reduced 
to three clafles, 1. Theological, repre- 
feating ‘the divine nature under divers 
attributes. Thus Jupiter is the abfolnte 
power of God, . Juno his juftice, @&e. 
2. Phyfical. Thus Eolus is that power 
in nature which colleéts vapours and ex- 
halations, in order to form winds. 3. 
Moral. For example, the furies are of! 

the fecret reproaches and ftings of con- 

fcience. apse : 
‘fame ferfe 


with theology. See THEOLOGY, 


DIVISIBILITY, that property by which 


the particles of matter in all bodies are 
capable of a feparation, or difunion from 
each other. * 
The Peripatetics and Cartefians hold di- 
vifibility to be an affection of all matter. 
The Epicureans again, allow it to agree 
to every phyfcal continuum, but they 
deny -that this ‘affeétion agrees to all 
bodies, for the primary corpufcles or 
atoms they maintain to be perfectly in- 
fecable and indivifible. See ATom, 

As itis evident that body is extended, 
fo it is no lefs evident that it is divifible ; 
for fince no two particles of matter cay 
exift in the fame place, it follows, that 
they are really diftin& from each other, 


which is all that is meant by being die .— 


vifible. In this fenfe the leaft conceiv- 
able particle mult ftill be divifible, fince 
it will confit of parts which will be 
really diftinct. To illuftrate this by a 
familiar inftance, let the lealt imaginable 
piece of marter be conceived lying on 
a {mooth plain furface, it is evident the 
furface will not touch it every wheres 
thofe parts therefore which it does not 
touch, may be fuppofed feparable from 
the others, and fo on, as far as we pleafe ; 
and this is all that is meant when we fay 
matter is infinitely divifible, - 

The infinite divilibility of mathematical 
quantity is demonftrated thus geometri-. 
cally.. Suppofe the line A D (plate 
LXXV., fig. 2.) perpendicular to BF, 
and another, as G H, at a {mall diftance 
from it, alfo perpendicular to the fame 
line: with the centers C,C,C, &c, de- 
feribe circles cutting the line G H in the 
points e, ¢,¢, Gc. Now the greater the ra- 


dius AC is, the lefs is the part eH. 


himfelf heavier and lighter, as the fifhes:. But the radius may be augmented in 
do by contrasting or dilating their airs Ssinfinitum, fo long therefore, the part 
bladder, OS ee = 3 may be divided into Mill lels por- 

ge hae wees . Liens, 
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ticns, confequently it may be divided 
in infinitum. 

All that is fuppofed in ftri& geometry, 
(fays Mr. Maclaurin) concerning the 
divifbility of magnitude, amounts to no 
more than that a given magnitude may 
be conceived to be divided into a number 
of parts, equal to any ‘given. or pro- 
pofed number. It is true, that the 
number of parts into which a. given 
magnitude may be conceived. to be di- 
vided, is not to be fixed or limited, be- 
caule no given number is fo great but a 
greater may be conceived and affigned : 
but there is not, therefore, any neceffity 
of fuppofing the number of parts aflu- 
ally infinite; and if fome have drawn 
very abftrufe confequences from fuch a 
fuppofition, yet geometry ought not to 
be loaded with them. 

How far matter may actually be divided, 
may in fome meafure be conceived from 
hence, that a piece of wire giit with fo 
fmall a quantity as eight grains of geld, 
may be drawn out to a length of thirteen 
thoufand feet, the whole furface of it 
ftill remaining covered with gold. ~We 
have alfo a furprifing inftance of the mi- 
nutenefs of fome parts of matter fro: 
the nature of light and vifion. Let a 
candle be lighted, and placed in an open 
plane, it will then be vifitle two miles 
round, and confequently was it placed 
two miles above the furface of the earth, 
it would fill with luminous particles a 
fphere whofe diameter was four miles, 
and that before it had loft any fenfible 
part of itsaweight. A quantity of vi- 
triol being diffolved, and mixed with 
nine thoufand times as much water, will 
tinge the whole, confequently will be 
divided into as many parts as there are 
vilible portions of matter in that quan- 
tity of water, There are perfumes 
which without a fenfible diminution of 
their quantity, fhall fill a very large 
fpace with their odoriferous particles, 
which muft therefore be of an incon- 
ceivable fmallnefs, fince there will bea 
fufficient number in every part of that 
Space, fenfibly to ae the organ of 
fmelling. Dr. Keil] demonftrates that 
any particle of matter how {mall foever, 
and any finite fpace how large foever 
being given, it is pofhble for that fmall 
particle of matter to be diffuled through 
all that fpace, and to fill it in fuch a 
manner, as that there fhall be no pore in 
it whofe diameter shail exceed any. given 
line. See ErrLovium. , 
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The chief obje€tions againft the divi- 
fibility of matter in infinitum are, that 
an infinite cannot be contained by a 
finite, and that it follows from a di- 
vifibility in infinitum either that all 
bodies are'equal, or that one infinite is 
greater than another. But the anfwer to 
thefe is eafy, for the properties of a de- 
termined quantity are not to be attri- 
buted to an infinite confidered in a ge- 
neral fenfe; and who has ever proved 
that there could not be an infinite 
number of infiritely fmall parts ina finite 
quantity ; or that all infinites are equal ? 
‘The contrary is demonftrated by mathe- 
maticians in innumerable inftances. See 
the article InFINtTE, and °S Gravefande, 
Elem. Mathem, lib. 1. cap. iv. 


DIVISION, in general, is the feparating a 


thing into two or more parts, 


Division, in arithmetic, one of the four 


fundamental rules, whereby we find how 
often a lefs number, called the divifor, is 
contained in a greater, called the divi- 
dend; the number of times which the 
divifor is contained in the dividend being 
termed the quotient. , 
In effect, divifion ts only a compendious 
fubftraction; for fince the divifor is fo 
many times contained in the dividend 
as there are units in the quotient, if we 
fubfragt the former from the latter as 
maoy times as pefible, the fom of thefe 
fubfra€tions will be equal to the quotient, 
To perform this operation with expedi- 
tion, one ought to be previoufly well ac- 
quainted with the table of multiplication : 
thus, if [ know that 5 x 5 = 25, it will 
be eafy for me to fay how many times 
5 is contained in 253 and fo in other 
inftances, where the dividend does not 
exceed the fquare of the divifor. But 
where this is the cafe, we muft follow a 
different method, which isthis: fet down 
the divifor firft, and then the dividend, 
both in the fame line, but with a ftroke 
of your pen between them, as in the exams 
ple in the margin; then beginning from 
the left hand, fet a dot under eal 
divit. divid, quot, °F, the dividend in 
6) 3 * quel. which the divifor 
Lowe (1214 can be found; 
6 which is the figure 
ee 4, wherein the di- 


os vifor 6 is found 1: 
-— place this 1 after 
8 the dividend, only 
& with a ftroke be- 
24 _ .) tween them, and it 
2} will make the firft 


figure 


Dry 


figure of the quotient: you muft next 
multiply the divifor by this number, vzz. 
6X1, and fubftract the produét from 7, 
and there will remain 1; after which 
place the next figure cf the dividend, viz. 
2, marking it with a dot, that you may 
know how many figures of the dividend 
are taken down, Find how many times 
the divifor is contained in thefe two 
figures, viz, 12, which is twice exactly : 
place this 2 in the quotient after the for- 
mer one, 1; and then multiplying and 
fubftracting, you will find no remainder. 
However, taking down and dotting the 
next figure of the dividend, viz. 8, you 
will find 6 only once in it; place this ¢ 
in the quotient, and multiplying and fub- 
ftraing as formerly, there will remain 
2; after which place the latt figure of the 
dividend, which is alfo to be dotted, and 
you will have 24, wherein 6 is contained 
jolt 4 times ; place this 4 in the quotient, 
and the operation is finithed. Hence it 
appears that the divifor 6 is contained in 
the dividend 7284 jult 1214 times, as 
expreffed in the quotient. 

The method is much the fame, when 
there are feveral figures in the divifor: 
thus, in the example annexed, as 54 is 
54) 24084 ( 446 not contained once in 
itd 2 or 24, we mutt take 


ah down three figures, 
248 viz. 240, and the firit 
216 dot is to be placed un- 
424 der the o. Wethen 
234 proceed, and find 54 


contained in 240 four 
times: this 4 we place in the quotient, 
and multiplping the divifor 54 by it, and 
fubftra&ting the produ&, viz. 216 from 
240, thereremains 24. After this place 
the next figure of the dividend, wiz. 8, 
and the fam is 248, in which 54 is found 
4times, Multiply and fubftract as for- 
merly, and there wiil remain 32; after 
which placing the la(t figure of the quo- 
tient, viz. 4, you will have the fum 324, 
in which 54 is found jult 6 times. So 
that the divifor sq is contained in the 
dividend 24084 exaStly 446 times, as 
exprefled in the quotient. 

Division of fraétions. See the articles 
DECIMAL and FRACTION. . 
Divisi0ON, in algebra, is: performed by 
placing the dividend above a fmall line, 
and the divifor under it; expunging any 
Jetters that may be found in ail the quan- 
tities of the dividend and divifor, and 
dividing the co-efficients of all the terms 
by any common measure, 
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Thus, ifroab+15 a¢, isto be divided 
by 204d, they are firtt placed in this 


1046+ 154 . 
manner, 2°22 F 152° . which after ex- 


20ad 
punging the letter a cut of all the terme, 
and dividing all the co-efficients by 5, 18 


reduced to ni “. In the fame man- 


abt+bb_ arb ‘a 


4 
ner 2.6) a@b4+bb6=-——- ; 
26 wore 
tintin) goa ef) jeg sOae SS 
gain, 1226) 30ax—s54ay 12ab 


Volo: 4 
2 


3; and 4@@)8ab+6acxr 


Hi 
abt 6ac_40¥3°¢, and, toadd no 
4aa 2a 


more, 25¢) 5 abc —5*"" eee 2 
26¢ BT ha 
With refpeét to the figns, if thofe of the 
divifor and dividend be like, the fign of 
the quotient mult be -f ; but if they are 
unlike, the fign muit be —. 
Powers of the fame rcot, are divided by 
fubtraSting their exponents, as they are 
multiplied by adding them. Thus if a5 
be divided by a”, the quotient is a°—*= 
a3; and J divided by 4%, gives the 
quotient 5°? = 6°; and fo in other 
cafes. 
If the quantity to be divided is com- 
pound, then its parts mult be ranged ac- 
cording to the dimenfions of fome one 
of its letters as in the following exam- 
‘ple. In the dividend a*+2ab +-b7, 


they are ranged according to the dimén~ >, 


fior.s of a, the quantity a”, where @ is of 
two dimenfions, being placed firft ; 2 ad, 
where it is of one dimenfion, next; and 
b?, where a is not to be found, lait. The 
divifor a+ being ranged in the fame 
manner, you are to divide the firfe term 
of the dividend by the firft term ofthe 
divifor ; and after fetting down the quo- 
tient, which in this cafe is a, multiply 
this quotient by the whole divifor, and 
fubftraét the produ&t, viz. a? + ab from 
p the two firftterms 


2 2 
a bart adetO(@t® of the dividend 
Wai ts ; a* +2244, and 
ab+b the remainder 24, 
ab+b* together with the 


° Oo Jaft term 3”, gives 

a new dividend ab + 5%. Divide the 
firtt term of this new dividend, by the 
firft term of the diyifor, and fet down 
the quotient, which in»this example is 
b; then multiplying the whole divifor 
by this part of the quotieht,, hee 
the 


a 


Dil V 


the produ& from the new dividend ; 
and if there is no remainder, as is the 
cafe here, the divifion is finifhed. If 
there is a remainder, you are to proceed 
after the fame manner till no remainder 
is left, or till it appear that there will 
always be fome remainder, as in the an- 
nexed examples, . 


Example I. without any remainder, 


za—6) resin tce (243+ 4a*+38a+16 
6at*—12a 


Example If. with a remainder. 


Ce din so 
at x)a*+x*(a—x+————— +c, 
wus a a a 


+2x+ 
ee 
a’, &e. 


Tn this laft example, the figns are alter- 
nately + and —, the co-efficient is con- 
flantly 2, after the two firft terms, and 
the letters are powers of x and a; fo that 
the quotient may be continued as far as 
you pleafe, without any farther divifion. 
But in common examples of divifion, af- 
ter you come to a remainder of one term, 
as 2x7, it is ufually fet down in the 
quotient, wjth the divifor under it, after 
the other terms ; and the quotient in the 


Jaft example will ftand thus, PS Saal 


a+x 
As for the other figns of divifion, fee the 
article CHARACTER. 


| Diviston, among logicians, is the expli- 


cation of a complex idea, by enumerat- 
ing the fimple ideas whereof it is com- 
poled ; in. which fenfe it is nearly allied 
to definition, only that this laft regards 
names and things, whereas divifion is 
employed wholly about ideas, 

4 
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When the parts of an idea are divided, 
in order to a clearer explication of the 
whole, this is called a fubdivifion : thus, 
a year is divided into twelve months, a 
month is fubdivided into weeks, weeks 
into days, days into hours, and fo on. 

The rules for a good divifion are thefe, 
that the members entirely exhauft , the 
whole ;. that they be oppofite; that fub- 
divifions be not too numerous; that the 
whole be firft divided into its larger parts, 
and thefe into the more remote and mi- | 
nute parts. 


Division, in natural philofophy, is the | 


taking a thing to pieces, that we may 
have a more complete conception of the _ 
whole : this is frequently neceffary in ex- | 
amining very complex beings, the feveral 
parts of which cannot be furveyed at one 
view. Thus, to learn the nature of a 
watch, the workman takes it to pieces, 
and fhews us the {pring, wheels, axles, 
pinions, ballances, dial-plate, pointer, 
cafe, &c. and after delcribing the ufes 
and figures of each of them apart, ex. 
plains how they contribute to form the _ 
whole machine. 


Divis1ON, in mufics the dividing the in- 


terval of an oftave, into a number of lefs _ 
intervals, See OCTAVE. 
The fourth and fifth divide the ofave _ 
perfe&tly, though differently: when the 
fifth is below, and ferves as a bals to the 
fourth, the divifion is called harmonical 34 
butewhen the fourth is below, it’ is called 
arithmetical, 

Torun adivifion, is to play, or fing, af. 
ter the manner above-mentioned ; that 
is, to divide the intervals of.an oftave, 
fifth, fourth, &c. into as many parts, and 
as agreeably as poffible, which depends 
intirely upon tafte and fancy. 


DIVISION, in rhetoric, the arrangement of 


a difcourfe under feveral heads, each of 
which is to be feparately fpoken to. 


Division of proportion. If four quantities 


be proportional, a:5::¢:d3 then the 
affumption of the difference between the 
antecedent a—b, or b—a, to either the 
antecedent a, or confequent 4, of the firft 
ratio atob; and the difference between _ 
the antecedents c—d or d—c to either t he 

antecedent 6, or confequent d of the fe- 
cond ratio ¢ tod; is called divifion of 
proportion, See PROPORTION. 


Divisions of a battalion, are the fevera 


parcels into which a battalion is divided 
in marching. ‘The lieutenants and en- 
figns march before the divifions. 


Division, inthe fea-language, the third 


past 


TN, 


times the ninth part: which laft happens 


when the fleet is divided into three fqua-' 


drons: for then each f{quadron is diftri- 
buted into three divifions. In a fea- 
engagement, the order of battle is to 
place all the fquadrons, and all the divi- 
fions of each fide, in one line. ‘This or- 
der is kept as long as the wind, and 
other circumftances will permit. 
DIVISOR, in arithmetic, the number that 
divides another, called the dividend ; or, 
which fhews into how many parts the 
dividend is to be divided. See Division, 
DIUL, a port-town of Afia, fituated on the 
indian o¢ean, weftward of the river Indus, 
and fixty miles weft of the city of Tatta: 
eaft lon, 67°, and north lat.25° 15’. * 
DIVORCE, a breach or diffolution of the 
bond of marriage. See MARRIAGE. 
The ufual divorces, among us, are of 
two kinds, viz. a menfa & thoro, from 
bed and hoard, and @ wvinclo matrimonii, 
from the bond or tie of marriage, ‘That 
a menfa & thoro, does not diffolve the 
marriage; fince the caufe thereof is fub- 
fequent to it, and, at the fame time, fup- 
pofes the marriage to be lawful: and this 
divorce may be on account of adultery in 
either of the parties, for cruelty of the 
hufband, @c. As this divorce diffolves 
not the marriage, it does not debar the 
woman of her dower, nor baftardize her 
iffue, or make void any eftate for the 
life of the hufband and wife, @c. A 
divorce a vinclo matrimonii entirely dif- 
folves the marriage, as a pre-contract 
with fome other perfon, confanguinity, 
or affinity within the levitical degrees, 
impotency, impuberty, &ce. The con- 
fequences attending this laft divorce are, 
that the dower is gone thereby, and the 
children begotten between the parties di- 
vorced are baftards: but here, it is faid, 
the wife fhall receive all again that fhe 
brought with her; becaufe the nullity of 
the marriage arifes from fome impedi- 
ment, and the goods of the wife were 
given for her advancement in marriage, 
which now ceafes: yet this # when the 
goods are not fpent; for if the hufband 
gives them away during the coverture, 
withomt any collufion, it fhall be binding 
to her. A divorce remains good fo long 
as the fentence ¢ontinues, and iflue of a 
fecond marriage fhall inherit lands until 
fuch fentence is repealed. See BASTARD. 
On the divorce a vinclo, Ge. the parties 
are at liberty to marry again; and in 
divorces for adultery, {evera! aéts of par- 
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liament have allowed the innocent party 
marriage with another perfon. Divorces 
are only to be had by confent of par- 
liament. 

Among the Hebrews, divorce was made 
for the advantage of the wives, that they 
might not be difcharged nor turned out 
of doors at pleafure: it was neceflary 
that a bill of divorce fhauld be executed 
in form by the hufband: the wife was 
obliged to remain ninety days after the 
divorce, before fhe married again, that it 
might be known, if fhe proved with child, 
whofe it was. The firft hufband was 
never allowed to marry her again, after 
being married, or even contra&ted, to 
another; otherwife he might. The ma- 
hometans, ufually fond of copying after 
the jews, differ from them in this par- 
ticular, allowing a man to take his wife 
again, though he had divorced her three 
times. It is obferved, that the women 
among the Jews, in the latter time of 
their government, took the fame liberty 
as the men, and divorced their jealous 
and difagreeable hufbands. 

The grecian laws concerning divorces, 
were different: fome permitted men to 
put away their wives on flight occafions : 


the Cretans allowed it to any man that - 


was afraid of having too great a number 
of children. ‘The Athenians likewife did 
it upon very fmall grounds, but not with- 
out giving a bill, wherein was contained 


the reafons of the divorce, to be approv- » 


ed, if the party divorced made an appeal 
to the chief magiftrate. The Spartans, 
though marrying without much nicety 
in choice, feldom divorced their wives, 
At Athens, perfons that divorced their 
wives, were obliged to return their por- 
tions, or to pay them an alimony: here 
a woman might alfo fue for a divorce. 
The diftinGion of repudium and divor- 
tium, among the Romans, was owing to 
the nicety of their lawyers: the firft they 
made the breaking of a contraét; the lalt 
a feparation after aétual matrimony. By 


the lawsof Romulus, 2 man wasat liberty - 


to leave his wife, but not a wife to leave 
her hufband, The man might divorce 
his wife, either upon poifoning her chil- 
dren, counterfeiting his private keys, or 
for the crime of adultery: but if he put 
her away upon any other occafion, one 
moiety of his eftate was to be given to 
his wife, and the other was to fall to the 
goddefs Ceres. ae 


DIURESIS, in medicine, an excretion of 


urine » whence 


DIURETICS, 


Dt 


DIURETICS, in pharmacy, fuch fimples 
as increafe the difcharge of urine; or 
which are fuppofed to have a power of 

. Temoving obftru€tions in the urinary paf- 


- fages.. Diuretics mutt increafe the liquor 


to be fecreted in the proper glandules, 
and are of the five following kinds: 
the ficft contains all relaxing and emol- 
lient decoétions, emulfions, &c. which 
do not ftimulate, but only remove ob- 
firuétions, by relaxing the veflels, The 
fecond comprehends all thofe which dif- 
Solve and dilute the blood. The third 
contains three kinds of medicine. 1. All 
acids which ftimulate the veffel:. 2. All fa- 
line bodies. 3. Ail fixed and volatile falis. 
‘The fourth takes in all that preferve a 
moderate heat of the body, without fweat. 
The fifth clafs contains thofe whofe ef- 
fes difcover themfelves about the kid- 
neys and bladder ; alfo all acrid and {ol- 
vent diuretics, 

DIURNAL, in aftronomy, fomething re- 
lating to the day, in oppofition to noe- 
turnal, which regards the night. 

DiIvRNAL ARCH, the arch or number of 
degrees that the fun, moon, or ftars de- 
fersbe between their rifing and fetting. 

DIURNAL CIRCLE. See CIRCLE. 

DIURNAL motion of a planet, is fo many 
degrees and minutes as any planet moves 
in twenty-four hours. Hence the mo- 
tion of the earth about its axis, is called 
its diurnal motion, See EARTH, 

DiuRNAv is allo uled in {peaking of what 
belongs to the ny&hemeron, or natural 
day of twenty-four hours, in oppofition 
to annwal, menftrual, &@c, The diurnal 
phzenomena of the heavenly bodies, arife 
from the motion of the earth round its 
axis. 
own axis from welt to eaft, every {(pe&tator 
on its furface muft neceffarily be carried 
round it the fame way 5 and confequently 
thofe parts of the heavens which lie hid 
towards the eaft, will by and by come 
into his fight, and thofe which are vifible 
tohim, will depart out of it towards the 
welt. From hence it is that the fpetta- 
tor not being fenfible of his own motion 
(the reafon of which is, becaufe all things 
about him move along with him) ima- 
gines the whole heavens to turn round the 
contrary way, wiz. from eaft to weft 
every twenty-four hours, which is nearly 
the time in which the earth performs one 
revolution about its axis. ‘This may be 
illuftrated in the following manner. 

Let the circle S TV (plate LXXV. fig, 
3+) reprefent the earth; S, the place of 
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For fince the earth turns round its: 


DO B. 
the fpefiater; ABC, fo much of the 

* heavens as is vifible to him in that firma. 
‘tion; and Jet A be the place of the fun, 
or any other of the heavenly bodies, 
When S, the place of the fpeétator, is 
carried by the rotation of the earth about 
its axis to IT, the vifible part of the hea- 
vens will become B A D ; and the point 
A, which before was juft at one edge of 
the vifible portion of the heavens, is now 
in the midft of it, or dire&tly over the 
fpe€tator’s head. Again, when the {pec- 
tator is got to V, the vifible part of the 
heavers is become A D X, and the point 
A is got to the other extremity of it, and 
ju ready to difappear; after which it is 
feen no more till the fpeétator arrives at 
the point S again. From this motion 
of the earth arifes that apparent revolu- 
tion of the planets and fixed flars once in 
twenty-four hours, as alfo that of the 
fun, and therewith the fuccefhon of day 
and night. See the article EaRTH. 

DIURNARY,, diurnarius, an officer in the 
greek empire, who wrote down ina book, 
kept for that purpofe, whatever the prince 
did, or ordered, &c. every day. 

DIVUS and Diva, in antiquity, appella- 

tions given to men and women who had 
heen deificd. See APOTHEOSIS. 
We find this title on medals ftruck for the 
confecration of an emperor or emprefs: 
thus, DIVVS IVLIVS, DIVA FAVSTINA 
AVG, &e, 

DIXMUDE, a town of Flanders, fitu- 
tuated on the river Ypres, about eleven 
miles north of the city of Ypres, and 
thirty-three weft of Ghent; eait long. 2° 
40’, and north lat. 51°. 

DIZIER, or St. Dizier, a city of Cham- 
prigne, in France, fituated on the river 
Marne, about forty-five miles north-eait 
of Troyes: eaft long. 5°, and north lat. 
48° 32", 

DIZZINESS, in medicine, a difeafe of the 
head, called by phyficians vertigo. Se 
the article VERTIGO, 

DO, in mufic, a note of the italian fcale, 
correfponding to wt of the common ga- 
mut, See the article GAMUT, 

DOB-CHICK, in ornithology, the eng- 
lith name of the colymbus minor. See 
the article CoLYMBUs. 

It isa pretty litrle bird, fmaller than the 
common teal ; and, as itis feen fwimming, 
appears like the young of fome of the 
duck-kind ; not yet fledged or feathered, 
But what is moft fingular in it, is, its 
having abfolutcly, no tail, See plate 
LXXY, fig. q. n° 4, 

There 


DOC 


There are feveral other fpecies of this 
bird, one of the moft elegant of which 
is the eared dob-chick, of a blackith 
brown on the upper part of the back, ex- 
cept the ridge thereof, which is white ; 
the ears are formed of a tuft of loofe, 
long, and reddifh feathers. Ibid. n° 2. 

DOCIMASIA, in greek antiquity, a pro- 
bation of the magifirates and perfons em- 
ployed in public bufinefs at Athens. It 
was performed publickly in the forum, 
where they were obliged to give account 
of themfelves and their patt life b; fore 
certain judges, Among feveral queltions 
propoled to them, we find the following, 
whether they had been dutiful to their pa- 
rents, had ferved in the wars, and had a 
competent eftate. 


DOCK, lapathum, in botany and medi- 


cine. See LAPATHUM. 


Dock, or DocKinG, inlaw, an expedient 


for cutting off an eltate-tail in lands or 
tenements that the owner may be en- 
abled to fell, give, or bequeath the 
fame. 


Dock, in maritime affairs, is a pit, great 


pond, or creek, by the fide of an harbour, 
made convenient either for the building 
or repairing of fhips. It is of two forts, 
1. Dry-dock, where the water is kept 
out by great flood-gates, till the fhip is 
built or repaired, when the gates are 
opened, and the water let in to float and 
Jaunch her. a, Wet-dock,; a place where 
the fhip may be hauled into, out of the 
tide’s way, and fo dock herfelf, or fink 
herfelf a place to lie in. 


Dock, in the manege, called by the French 


trouffequeue, is a large cafe of leather, as 
Jong as the dock of a horfe’s tail, which 
covers the tails of Jeaping horfes. It is 
made faft by ftraps to the crupper, and 
has leathern thongs that pafs between his 
thighs, and along the flanks to the faddle- 
ftraps, in order to keep the tail tight, 
and to hinder it to whifk about, or make 
the horfe appear broader at the croupe. 


Dock, aidiig fportimen, the flefhy part of 


a boar’s chine, between the middle and 
the buttocks. 


Dock-yaxps, in fhip-building, are ma- 


gazines of all forts of naval ftores. ‘The 
principal ones in England are thofe of 
Chatham, Portfmouth, Plymouth, Wool- 
wich, Deptford, and Sheernefs. In time 
of peace, fhips of war are Jaid up in thele 
docks ; thofe of the firft rates moftly at 
Chatham, where, and at other yards, 
they receive from time to time fuch repairs 
as are neceflary, hele yards are gene- 
Vot. If. 
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DOCTOR, a perfon who has paffed all the 


DO ¢ 


rally fupplied from the northern crowns 
with hemp, pitch, tar, rofin, &c. but as 
for matts, particularly thofe of the larger 
fize, they are brought from New Eng- 
‘land, rt 
How much. it imports the good of the 
public to keep thefe magazines conftantly 
replenifhed, every one is able to judge.: 
and it were to be wifhed the improv- 
ing the before-mentioned commodities, 
in our englifh plantations, might meet 
with all poflible encouragement, left, one 
time or other, it may prove difficult to 
get them elfewhere, 


DOCKET, a little bill tied to wares or 


goods, dirested to the perfon or place » 
they are to be fent to. 


DockérT, or Doccet, in law, fignifies 


a brief in writing, made on a finall 
piece of paper, or parchment, contain- 
ing the purport and effet of a large 
writing. ‘The rolls of judgment, when 
brought into the court of common pleas, 
are entered on the docket of that term; 
and attorneys keep docket-booksy wheres 
in they enter judgments. ) 
degrees of a faculty, and is impowered 

to teach or practile the fame: thus we fay, 

doétor in divinity, doctor in phyfic, doc- 

tor of laws. 

The title of doctor feems to have been 

created in the XIith century, inftead 

of mafter, and eftablifhed with the other 

{cholaftic degrees of batchelors and licens 

tiates, by Peter Lombard and Gilbert 

Porreus, then the chief divines of the uni- 

verfity of Paris. Gratian did the fame 

thing, at the fame time, ‘in the univerfity, 

of Bologna, ‘Though the two names of 

doftor and mafter were uled 2 long time 

together, yet many think that their func- 

tions were different, the mafters teaching 

the human {ciences, and the doctors thofe 

fciences depending on revelation and 

faith. Spelman takes the title of doétor 

not to have commeniced till after the pubs 

Itcation of Lombard’s Sentences, about 

the year 114.0, and affirms that fuch as 

explained that work to their fcholars 

were the firft that had the appellation of | 
doétors. 

To pafs doSor in divinity at Oxford, it 

is neceflary the candidate have been four 

years batchelor of divinity, For doctor 

of Jaws, he mutt have been feven years in 

the univerfity to commence batchelor of 

Jaw, five years after which he may be 
admitted doétor of Jaws. Otherwife in 


three years after taking the degree. of © 
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mafter of arts, he may take the degree of 
batchelor in laws, and in four years more 
that of dof&tor: which fame method and 
time are likewife required to pafs the de- 
gree of doctor in phyfic. At Cambridge, 
to take the degree of doétor’ in divinity, 
it is required the candidate have been fe- 
ven years batchelor of divinity: though 
in feveral colleges the batchelor’s degree 
is difpenfed with, and they may go out 
per faitum. ‘To commence doétor in laws, 
the candidate muft have been five years 
batchelor of laws, or feven years malter 
of arts, ‘To pafs doétor in phyfic, he 
muft have been batchelor in phyfic 
five years, or feven years mafter of arts. 
It is remarkable, that by a ftatute of 
37 Hen. VIII. a doétor of civil law may 
exercife ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, though 
a layman. 

Docror, is alfo an appellation adjoined to 
‘feveral {pecific epithets,exprefling the merit 
of fome of the fchoolmen : thus Alexander 
Hales is called the irrefragable doétor ; 
Thomas Aquinas, the angelic doétor ; 
St. Bonaventure, the feraphic doétor ; 
John Duns Scotus, the fubtile doétor ; 
Raimond Lully, the illuminated doétor ; 
Roger Bacon, the admirable doétor, &c. 
Docror of the church, a title given to 
certain of the fathers, whofe doctrines 
have been moft generally received ; of 
thefe are ufually reckoned four in the 
reek church, viz. St. Athanafius, St. 
Bafil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. 
Chryfoftom : and three in the latin church, 
namely, St. Jerom, St. Auguftine; and 
Gregory the great, 
DocTor, Xacxer©-, in the greek church, 
is a particular officer appointed to inter- 
pret part of the fcripture. He who ex- 
plains the gofpels is called doétor of the 
gofpels ; he who explains St. Paul’s 
Epiftles, do&tor of the apoftle'; and he 
who interprets the Pfalms, doétor of the 
pfalter. ‘The grecian bifhops ftill confer 
thofe fort of offices by impofition of hands, 
as it is practifed in ordinations. 

Doctor of the law, a title of honour 
ore the Jews. The inveftiture, if we 
may fo fay, of this order was performed 
by putting a key and a table-book in 
their hands, which is what fome authors 
imagine our Saviour had in view, Luke 
xi. 5%. when {peaking of the doors of 
the law, he fays, ‘* Woe unto you, 
doétors of the Jaw, for you have taken 
away the key of knowledge: you entered 
“not in yourfelves, and them that were 
entering you hindered.” The greek text 
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of St. Luke calls them veux, and the 
vulgate legis periti: agreeably to which 
our englifh tranflators call them azuyers. 
The word voix@-, however, in St, Matt, 
is rendered by the vulgate /egis door, 
though the englith verfion ftill retains the 
word lawyer. 

Thefe jewith do&tors are otherwife called 
rabbins. See the article Ragst. 

Doctors COMMOMS. See COLLEGE of 
civilians. 

DOCUMENT, in law, fome written mo- 
nument produced in proof of any thing 
afferted. 

DODARTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which confifts of one rin« 
gent petal, with the upper lip ereét and 
femibifid; and the lower lip patent, 
twice broader than long, and trifid: the 
fruit is a globofe bilocular capfule, con- 
taining a great number of very fmall 
feeds. See plate LXXVI. fig. 1. 

DODDER, the englifh name of a plant, 
called by authors cufcuta, See the article 
CuscuTA, 

DODECAGON, in geometry, a regular 
polygon confifting of twelve equal fides 
and angles. 

Dodecagon, in fortification, is a place 
furrounded by twelve baftions. 

DODECAHEDRON, in geometry, one 
of the platonic bodies, or regular folids, 
contained under twelve equal and regu- 
lar pentagons. 

Its folidity is found by multiplying the 
area of one of the pantagons by 12, and 
then this produét by 4 of the diftance of © 
the face from the center of the dodecahe- 
dron, which is the fame with the center 
of the circumfcribing fphere. 
The fide of a dodecahedron, infcribed 
in a fphere, is the greater part of the 
fide of a cube, infcribed in the fame fphere, 
cut into extreme and mean proportion. 
If the diameter of the {phere be 1.0000, 
the fide of the dodecahedron, infcrived 
in it, will be .3 5682 nearly, 

All dodecahedrons are fimilar, and are to 
one another as the cubes of their fides ; 
their furfaces are alfo fimilar, ‘and there- ~ 
fore they are as the fquares of their fides ; 
whence as .509282 is to 10.51462, fo 
is the fquare of the fide of any dodecahe- 
dron to the fuperficies thereof ; and. as 
-3637 is to 2.78516, fo is the cube of 
the fide of any dodecahedron to the fo- 
lidity of it. 

DODECANDRIA, in the linnean fyftem 
ef botany, a clafs of plants, the eleventh 
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in order, comprehending all thofe with 
hermaphrodite flowers, and only twelve 
ftamina in each: fuch are agrimony, afa- 
rum, rhizophora, &e. 

DODECATEMORY, an appellation giv- 
en to each of the twelve figns of the zo- 
diac, becaufe they contain a twelfth part 
of the zodiac apiece. See SIGN. 

It is alfo applied to the twelve houfes or 

parts of the zodiac of the primum mobile, 

to diftinguifh them from the twelve 
| ‘figns. See the article House. 

| DODECATHEON, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
the calyx of which 1s a very {mall invo- 
lucrum, confiiting of a great many leaves 
and flowers; the corolla confifts of a 
fingle petal, divided into five fegments : 
the fruit is an oval, oblong capfule, con- 
taining one cell; the feeds are numerous 
and {mall. 

DODECUPLA Di crOME, in the italian 
mufic, a name given to the triple ™2, in 
four of which twelve notes are required, 
inftead of four in common time. 

DODECUPLA DI SEMI CROME, is our 
triple a) wherein there are twelve notes 
inftead of fixteen, in a bar of duple 
time, 

DODO, in ornithology, a large exotic bird, 
fuppofed to belong to the fwan-kind, 
only fomewhat bigger than the common 
fwans: add to this, that its head is co- 
vered with a membrane refembling a 
hood. See plate LX XVI. fig, 2. 

DODONIAN, dodoxeus, in antiquity, an 
epithet given to Jupiter, becaufe he was 
worfhipped in a temple built in the foreft 
of Dodona, where was the moft famous 
and it is faid the moft antient oracle of all 
Greece, Itis.reported that the pigeons 
and the very oaks of the foreft of Dodo- 
na {poke and delivered oracles. In the 
temple was a fountain, which the antient 
naturalifts affure us had a property of re- 
kindling torches when newlyextinguithed. 
It is alfo faid to have extinguifhed lighted 
torches, which is no great miracle, fince 
plunging them into a place where the air 
was too denfe, or into the water, mutt 
neceffarily have that effect. 

DODRANS, in antiquity, three fourths of 
the as, See the article As. 

DOESBURG, a town of the United Ne- 
therlands, in the province of Guelder- 
land, fituated onthe river Yffel, about 
nine miles fouth of Zutphen: eaft long. 
6°, and north lat, 52°. 

DOFRINE mountains, thofe which di- 
vide Sweden from Norway, 
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DOG, canis, in zoology, a genus of quas 
drupeds. See the article Canis, 
The dog, in its wild ftate, lives comfort- 
ably in the woods, in many parts of the 
eaft: it does not attack aman, but nei- 
ther does it difcover any of that familia- 
rity which we find in the tame ones; and 
indeed many other animals may be made 


as tame as the dog, by the fame kind of ~ 


treatment, which has been tried on the 
otter with faccefs, 
Authors have mentioned a great many 
fpecies of this animal, as the maftiff, wolf. 
dog, greyhound, hound, fpaniel, water- 
fpaniel, bull-dog, lap-dog, @c, but all 
thefe are only varieties of the original 
wild kind, which is of a middle fize be- 
tween the maftiff and greyhound, 
Choofing of Docs, In order to choofe a 
dog and bitch for good whelps, take care 
that the bitch come of a generous kind, 
be well proportioned, having large ribs 


and flanks, and likewife that the dog be ° 


of a good breed and young. Hounds for 
chace are to be chofen by their colours ; 
the white with black ears and a black {pot 
at the fetting on of the tail, are the beft 
to compofe a kennel of, and of good fcent, 
‘The black hound, or the black tanned, 
or the liver-coloured or white ;_ the true 
talbots, are the beft for the ftronger line: 
the grize], whether mixed or unmixed, 
fo they be fhag-haired, are the belt ver- 
miners, and a couple of thefe are proper 
fora kennel. In fhort, take thefe marks 
of a good hound, that his head be of a 
middle proportion, rather long than round ; 
his noftrils wide; the ears large; his 
back fowed; his fillet great ; haunches 
large ; thighs well truffed ; ham ftraight ; 
tail big near the reins, the reft being flen- 


der; the leg big; the fole of the foot a 


dry, and in the form of that of a fox with 
large claws, 


Setting Doc. See SETTING DOG. 


Bite of a mad Doc, in medicine. See the 
article HY DROPHOBIA,. 
Dosa, canis, in aftronomy. See Canis, 


Doc's BANE, apocynum, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the pentandria digynia clafs of 
plants, the corolla of which confifts of a 
campanulated, roundifh, fingle petal, 
lightly divided into five fegments, which 


are revolute: there is no other nectarium;3 - 


the fruit is compofed of oblong, acumi- 
nated follicles, each formed of two valves 
and containing one cell; the feeds are 
numerous, very fimal!, and coronated 
with long down. pie 
Doc-pays, the fame with thofe called cas 
6H a: nicular. 
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nicular. See CANICULAR. DAYS. 
Doc-pDRAw, a term in the foreft-law, ufed 
when aman is found drawing after a 
deer, by the {cent of a hound which he 

leads in his hand. 

Doc’s FENNEL, in botany, a name by 
which the cotula is fometimes called, 
See the article CoruLa. 

Doc - FLY, cynomuia, a kind of fly fo called 
from its being particularly troublefome to 
dogs: it is not unlike that fpecies which 
infefts cattle, . 

Doc’s stones, a fpecies of orchis, faid 
to be a great provocative to venery. 

Dac’s TatL, in botany, the fame with 
the cynofurus. See Cynosurus. 

Doa’s TONGUES, a plant called by botanifts 
cynogloffum, See CyNoGLOssuM. 

_ Dos’s rooru vioxet, dens canis, a plant 

called by Linnzus, erythronium. See the 
article ERYTHRONIUM. 

Doa’s TOOTH SHELL, the fame with the 
dentalium. See DENTALIUM. 

DOGADO, aduatchy of Italy, of which 
Venice is the capital. See VENICE. 

DOGE, the chief magiftrate in the repub- 
Jics of Venice and Genoa. 

This dignity is ele&tive in both places: 
at Venice it continues for Jife, at Genoa 
itis only for two years, His title is fe- 
_renity: he is chief of the council, and 
- mouth of the republic, he being to an- 

' fwer for her. The Venetians do not go 
into mourning at his death, being only 
the phantom of majefty, as all the au- 
thority is vefted in the republic ; the doge 
only lends his name to the fenate ; the 
power is diffufed through the whole body, 
though anfwers to foreign ambaffadors, 
&c, are made in the name of the doge. 

' The money is {truck in hisname, but does 
not bear his arms. All the magiftrates 
rife and falute him when he comes into 
the council: but he rifes to none but fo- 
reign ambafladors. He mutt not ftir out 
of Venice, without leave of the counfel- 
lors, 7c. 

DOGGERS, in the alum-works, a poor 
kind of alum-ore. See ALUM. 

Doccers is alfoa name ufed for fifhing 

' -veffels ; whence, in fome of our old 
ftatutes, we meet with dogger-men, de- 
neting the fifhermen of thofe veffels, 

DCGG5 d-note iron machines for burning 
wood on; alfo hooks fixed in iarge tim- 
bers, for drawing them with horfes, 

DOGMA, a principle, maxim, tenet, or 
jeitled opinion, particularly with regard 
to rratters of faith and philofophy. 


BOGMATICAL, fomething belonging 
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to a doftrine or opinion, A dogmaticaf 
philofopher is one who afferts things po- 
fitively; in oppofition to fceptic, who 
doubts of every thing, 

DOGMATISTS, doymatici, a fe& of an- 
tient phyficians, of which Hippocrates 
was the firft author. They are alfo call- 
ed fogici, logicians, from their ufing the 
rules of logic in fubjeéts of their profefhi- 
on. ‘They laid down definitions and di- 
vifions, reducing difeafes to certain gene- 
ra, and thole genera to fpecies, and fur- 
nifhing remedies for them all ; fuppofing 
principles, drawing conclufions, and ap- 
lying thofe principles and conclufions to 
particular difeafes under confideration : 
in which fenfe the dogmatifts ftand con- 
tradiftinguifhed from empirics and metho- 
difts. They reje&t all medicinal virtues 
that they think not reducible to manifeft 
qualities : but Galen hath long ago ob- 
ferved of fuch men, that they muft either 
deny plain matter of fa&t, or affign but 
very poor reafons and caules of many ef- 
feéts they pretend to explain. 

DOLE, in our antients cuftoms, fignified 
a part, or portion, molt commonly, of 
a meadow, where feveral perfons have 
fhares. It alfo fill fignifies a diftribu- 
tion or dealing ef alms, or a liberal gift 
made by a great man to the people. 

DOLE-FIsH feems to be that fifth which the 
fithermen, yearly employed in the north 
feas, do, of cuftom, receive for their al- 
lowance or fhares. 

DOLE, in the Jaw of Scotland, is ufed for 
malevolent intention. 
Dole, in the law of Scotland, as well as 
dolum in the civil Jaw, from whence it is 
taken, is an effential ingredient to confli- 
tute an aétion criminal. In crimes where- — 
in the will, and the event, muft be re- 
garded, no negligence can equal dole, 
unlefs the negligence be fo extremely fu- 
pine as not to be conceivable without im- 
plying dole. 
Under dole are comprehended the vices, 
and errors of the will, which are imme- 
diately produ€tive of the criminal fact, © 
though not premeditated, but the effect 
of fudden paffion. In this refpeét dole 
differs from what the englifh Jaw calls 
malice. See the article MaLicg. 

DOLICHOS, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia-decandria clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which is papilionaceous ; the 
vexillum is roundiffr, large, emarginat- — 
ed, and wholly refleted ; the fruit is a 
large, acuminated, oblong pod, com- 
poted of two valves, and containing two | 
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cells ; the feeds are numerous, elliptical, 

and frequently comprefied. : 

DOLIMAN, a kind. of long caffock, 

worn by the Turks, hanging down to 

the feet, with narrow fleeves buttoned at 
the wrift. 

DOLIUM, in natural hiftory, the name of 

a genus of fhells, called by fome conche- 
globofz. 
The dolium is a fimple fhell, without 
any hinge, formed of one continuous 
piece, which makes a body of a figure 
approaching to round, diftended, and, 
as it were, inflated. The animal inha- 
biting this fhell is a limax. See the ar- 
ticle Limax. 

" Some of’ thefe have the mouth dentat- 
ed; others fmooth ; in fome the clavicle 
is moderately long, though in moft it is 
deprefied ; and the columella is in fome 
{pecies {mooth, in others wrinkled ; thefe 
fhells are found on the fhores of many 
parts of the Eaft Indies, and are alfo fre- 
guently brought from America, Sce 
plate LXXVI., fig, 3. ; 

DOLLAR, a filver coin current in feveral 

parts of Germany and Holland. ‘There 

are warious fpecies of dollars, as the rix- 
dollar, the femi-dollar, the quarter-dol- 
lar, &¥c. for each of which fee Coin. 

DOLPHIN, in ichthyology, the englifh 

name of the delphinus, with an oblong 

roumded body, and a long acute roftrum. 

It is confiderably longer than the pore 

pefle : the opening of the mouth is vaftly 

wide, reaching on each fide to the breaft ; 
and the fiftula, or aperture for difcharg- 
ing the water, is in the middle of its 

head. See plate LX XVI, fig. 4. 

DoLPHin, delphinus, in‘aitronomy. See 

the article DELPHINUS. 

DOM, or Don, atitle of honour, invent- 

ed and chiefly ufed by the Spaniards, 

fignafying fir, or lord. 

This title, it feems, was firft given to Pe- 

Jayo, in the beginning of the VIIIth cen- 

tury. In Portugal no perion can aflume 

the ‘title of don, without the permiffion 

of the king, fince it is looked upon as a 

mark of honour and nobility. In France 

it is fometimes ufed among the religious, 

It is an abridgement of domaus, from do- 

MINUS « 

DOME, in architecture, a fpherical roof, 

or woof of.a fpherical form, raifed over 

the middle of a building, as a church, 
halll, pavilion, veftible, Rair-cafe, Gc, 
hy way of crowning. 

Domes are the fame with whatthe Italians 

eall cupolas, and we cuppolas: Vitru- 
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vius calls them tholi. See Cupora, &e, 
They are generally made round, or re- 
fembling the bell of a great clock 3 but 
there are fome inftances of {quare ones, as 
thofe of the Louvre. Some of them alfo 
are in the form of polygons, as that of 
the jefuit’s church in the Rue St. Anto- 
ine, at Paris. Domes have commonly 
columns ranged around their outfides, 
both for the fake of ornament and fup- 
port to the work. “ 


DOMESDAY, or DooMs-Day-BooK, a 


very antient record made in the time of 
William the Conqueror, which now re- 
mains in the exchequer, and coniifts of 
two volumes, a greater and a le(s; the 
greater contains a furvey of all the lands 
in moft of the counties in England, and the 
lefs comprehends fome counties that were 
not then furveyed. ‘The book of domef- 
day was begun by five juftices, afligned 
for that purpofe in each county, in the 
year ro8r, and finifhed in 1036. It 
was of that authority, that the Conqueror 
himfelf fubmitted, in fome cales wherein 
he was concerned, to be determined by it. 
Cainden calls this book the Tax-book of 
king William ; and it was farther called 
Magna rolla. 

There is likewife a third book of Domef- 
day, made by command of the Conque- 
ror ; and alfo a fourth, being an abridg- 
ment of the other bocks, 


DomEs-MEN, judges or perfons appointed 


to determine fuits and controverfies be- 
tween parties. See Day's MAN. 


DOMESTIC, any man who aéts under 


another, ferving to compofe his family 5 
in which he lives, or 1s fuppofed to live, . 
as achaplain, fecretary, &c. Sometimes 
domeftic is applied to the wife and child- 
ren, but very feldom to fervants, fuch 
as footmen, lacqueys} porters, Ge, 


DoMESTIC, domeflicus, inantiquity, was 


a particular officer in the court of Con- 
ftantinople. 

According to fome, this officer was one 
intrufted to manage affairs of impor- 
tance: others fay, the greek domeflict 
were the fame with the reman commutes ; 
and that they began firft to be ufed when 
count became a dignity; domettics 
therefore were fuch as ferved the prince 
in the adminiftration of affairs, as well 
thofe of the family, as the affairs of 
juftice and the church. 


DoMESTICUs MENSA‘, officiated as grand 


fene(chal, or fteward, 


Domesticus rei domeftice, did the office 


of matter of the houthold, 
DomMEsTicus 
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DomeEsTICUS SCHOLARUM, or LEGI- 
ONUM, commanded the referved forces, 
called fchole palatinze, whofe office it 
was to put the immediate orders of the 
emperor in execution. 

DOMESTICUS MURORUM had the fuper- 
intendance of all the fortifications. 

DoMESTICUS REGIONUM was a fort of 
attorney, or folicitor-general, of the eaft 
and weft. 

DoMESTICUS ICANATORUM command- 
ed the military cohorts.. ‘There were 
feveral other officers of the army, who 
were called’ by the name Dometticus, 
which meant no more than their com- 
mander. There were alfo two domeftici 
chori, or chantors, called alfo proto- 
pfaltes, belonging to the church at Con- 
#antinople ; one of them was on the 
right fide of the church, and the other 
on the left. 

Domestict, was alfo a body of forces in 
the roman empire. 

Pancirollus takes them to be the fame 
with thofe called protectores, who had 
the chief guard of the emperor’s perfon, 
in a degree above the pretorians, and 
who, under the chriftian emperors, had 
the privilege to bear the grand ftandard 
of the crofs. They are fuppofed to have 
been 2500 before Juftinian’s time, 

. who added 2000 more to the number. 
They were divided into feveral com- 
panies, or bands, called /chole. Some 
whereof are faid to have been inflituted 
by Gordian; . fome of them were ca- 
valry, and others infantry. Their com- 
mander was called comes domefticorum, 

DOMESTIC NAVIGATION, coafting, or 
failing along the fhore, in which the 


lead and compafs are the chief inftru- . 


ments. 

DOMIFYING, in aflrology, the dividing 

or diltributing the heavens into twelve 
houfes, in order to ere&t a theme, or 
horofcope, by means of fix great circles, 
called circles of pofition. 
‘There are various ways of domifying : 
that of Regiomontanus, which is the mot 
common, makes the circles of pofition 
pafs through the interfections of the 
meridian and the horizon: others make 
them pafs through the poles of the 
zodiac. 

DOMINANT of a mode, in mufic, that 
found which makes a perfe& fifth to the 
final in authentic modes; and a third 
to the final or fixth, to the loweit chord 
of a plagal mode. 

DOMINATION, in theology, the fourth 
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order of angels, or bleffed fpirits, in | 
the hierarchy, reckoning from the fe- 
raphim. 

DOMINGO, or St. Dominco, the | 
capital of the ifland of Hifpaniola, the 
fee of an archbifhop, and the moft an- 
tient royal audience in America: weft 
long. 70°, north lat. 18° 20’, 

DOMINI, or ANNo Domini, See the ar- 
ticle ANNO. 

Bull in ceno Domini. See BULL. 

DOMINICA, one of the Caribbee-iflands, 
fubje& to Britain: weft long. 61° 20/, - 
north lat. 16°, 

DOMINICAL tLettTer, in chronology, © 
is that letter of the alphabet which points 
out in the calendar the Sundays throughs 
out the year, thence alfo called Sunday- 
letter, See CALENDAR and BIssEXTILE. 
The diftribution of days into weeks is 
made by the feven firft letters of the al- 
phabet, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, beginning, 
at the firft of January, to place the _ 
letter Aj to the fecond of January B is 
joined ; to the third C; and fo on to — 
the feventh, where G is figured: and 
then again beginning with A, which is 
placed at the eighth day, B will be at 
the ninth, C, atthe tenth, and fo con- 
tinually repeating the feries of thefe © 
feven letters, each day of the year has 
one of them in the calender. By this 
means the laft of December has the letter 
A joined to it, for if the 365 days, which 
are in a year, be divided by feven, we fhall 
have fifty-two weeks, and one day over. 
If there had been no day over, all the 
years would conftantly begin on the 
fame day of the week, and each day of 
a month would conftantly have fallen 
on the fame day of the week: but now, — 
on account, that befides the fifty-two 
wecks in the year, there is one day more, 
it happens, that on whatever day of the — 
week the year begins, it ends upon the — 
fame day, and the next year begins with 
the following day. 

The letters being ranked -in this order, 
that letter which anfwers to the firft 
Sunday of January, in a common year,’ © 
will fhew all the Sundays throughout the 
year, and to whatever days in the reft 
of the months, that letter is put, thefe 
days are all Sundays, If the firft day 
of January be on a Sunday, the next — 
year will begin on Monday, and the 
Sunday will fall on the feventh day, ta 
which is annexed the Jetter G, which 
therefore will be the Sunday letter for 
that years the next year beginning on 

Tuelday, 


DOM 


Tuefday, the firft Sunday will fall on 
the fixth of January, to which is ad- 
joined the letter F, which is the Sunday 
letter for that year; and in the fame 
manner, for the next following, the do- 
minicel letter will be E; and fo on. 
By this means the Sunday letters will 
go on in a retrograde order, viz. 
G, F, E, D, C, B, A. But becaufe 
every fourth year confifts of 366 days, 
the feries of letters will be interrupted, 
and the order will not return till twenty- 
eight years, or four times feven; and 
hence arifes the cycle of twenty-eight 
years. See the article Cy cue of the Sun. 
Thus, if in a leap year, the firft of Ja- 
nuary be Sunday, and confequently the 
dominical letter A, the twenty-fourth day 
of February will fall on a Friday, and 
the twenty-fifth on a Saturday; and 
fince both thefe days are marked in the 
calendar with the letter F, the following 
day, which is Sunday, will be marked 
with G, which letter will mark out all 
the Sundays, and confequently be the 
dominical letter the remaining part of 
the year; and hence it is that every leap 
year has two dominical letters, the firft 
of which ferves from the beginning of 
the year to the twenty-fourth or twenty- 
fifth day of February, and then the 
other takes place and ferves for the reft 
of the year. 

The intercalary day is placed between 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth day 
of February, and fo makes two twenty- 
fourths of February, which in the ca- 
lendar are efteemed one and the fame 
day, and have the fame letter affixed to 
them ; but by our way of reckoning, they 
are called the twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth days of February, 

For finding the dominical letter, divide 
the year, and its fourth part, by feven, 
which will give the index of the do- 
minical letter, reckoning 1 for A, for 
B, 3 foe C, &e, 

Thus, if it were required to find the 
dominical letter for the year 1754, it will 
be found tobe F. For, if to the given 
year 1754, you add its fourth part 4338, 
the fum will be 2192, which divided by 
7, the remainder will be 1, and that 
fubtra&ted from 7, the index will be 6, 
which correfponds to the letter F, 

But as the years 1800, 1900, 2100, 
2200, 2300, &c. according to the new 
ftile, confilt of 365 days only, and there- 
fore have but one dominical letter, where- 
as, according to the Julian calendar, 
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they would have two; for this reafon 
the dominical letters will be changed, 
and confequently this method of 
finding the dominical letter will only 
hold good for this century; after which 
a number mult be added to the year, 
and its fourth, in order to find the do- 
minical letter for ever< for which pur- 
pofe obferve the following rule. 

Reje& the figures or cyphers to the 
place of hundreds : divide the remaining 
figures or cyphers by 4.3 from this quo- 
tient fubtraét 1, and this number fub- 
tracted from the hundred years ; and 
then this laft remainder taken from the 
leaft number of fevens poffible, leaves a 
number which muft be added to the year 
and its fourth, in order to find the do- 
minical letter: Example, what will be 
the dominical letter for the year 1842 ? 
This queftion, by the above rule, will be 
folved in-the following manner, 18 + 
44 from which fubtrasting 1; and 
the remainder 3 taken from 18, gives 15, 
which being fubtra&ted from 21, the near= 
eft fevens gives 6, the number to be added. 
Then to the given year 1842, and its 
fourth part 460, and the number found 6, 
the fum is 2308; which being divided 


-by 7, gives 329 for the quotient, and 


the remainder is 53 which taken from 7, . 
leaves 2, the index of the letter B, the 
dominical letter required. 


DOMINICANS, an order of religious, 


called im France, jacobins, and in 
England, black fryars,\ er preaching 
fryars. This order, founded by St. 
Dominic, a native of Spain, was ap- 
proved of by Innocent IIT, in 1215, and 
confirmed by a bull of Honorius III, in 
1216. The defign of their inftitution 
was, to preach the gofpel, convert 
heretics, defend the faith, and propa- 
gate chriftianity. They embraced the 
rule of St. Auguftine, to which they 
added ftatutes and conttitutions, which 
had formerly been obferved either by the 
Carthufians or Premonftratenfes. The 
principal articles enjoined perpetual fi- 
tence, abftinence from fiefh at all times, 
wearing of woollen, rigorous poverty, 
and feveral other aufterities. ‘This order 
has fpread into all the parts of the world, 
It has produced a great number of 
martyrs, conteffors, bifhops; and they 
reckon three popes, fixty cardinals, 150 
archbifhops,and 800 bifhops of their order, 
befides the mafters of the facred palace, 
who have always been dominicans. 
They are inquifitors in many spice, 

The 
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DON 
The nuns or fitters of this order, owe 
their foundation to St, Dominic himfelf, 
who built a monaftery at Prouilles, where 
poor maids might be brought up and fup- 
plied with all neceflaries for their fub- 
fiftence. The habit of thefe religious 
was a white robe, a tawney mantle, and 
a black veil. . Their founder obliged 
them to work at certain hours of the 
day, and particularly to fpin yarn and 
flax to make their own linen. The 
nuns of this order have 130 houfes in 
Italy, forty-five in France, fifty in Spain, 
fifteen in Portugal, forty in Germany, 
and many in Poland, Ruffia, and other 
countries. They lie on ftraw beds, and 
never eat flefh excepting in ficknels; but 
many monafteries have mitigated this 
aufterity. 


DOMINION, domixium, in the civil law 


fignifies the power to ufe or difpofe 
of a thing as we pleafe. © Dominium 
plenum, is when the property is united 
with the poffeffion. Dominium nudum, 
when there is the property without the 
Dominium is again divided 
into that which is acquired by the Jaw 
of nations, and that which is acquired 
by the civil law. The former can never 
be got without poffeffion, the latter may. 
Another diftinGtion of dominium is, into 
natural and civil. Natural is that which 
is common to all nations, or that which 
is acquired by the means which all na- 
tions ufe in acquiring eftates. Civil is 
peculiar ee citizens, and con- 
fifts of thefe three methods. Sale, pre- 
{cription, ceffion of right, Directum do- 
minium, is the right alone of dominion. 
Dominium utile, the profit redounding 
from it. Thus the wife retains the do- 
minium direcium of her jointure, and the 
dominium utile pafles to her hufband. 


_DOMINUS, in the civil law, he who 


poffeffes any thing by right of purchafe, 
gift, loan, legacy, inheritance, pay- 


" ment, contract, or fentence. 
’ Dominus, in the feudal law, he who 


grants a part of his eftate in fee to be 
enjoyed by another. 


Dominus, in the antient times, a title 


prefixed to_a name, ufually to denote 
the perfon either a knight or a clergy- 
man. 


DOMO REPARANDO, in law, is a writ 


which lies for a perfon againft his 
neighbour, whofe houfe he fears will fall 
to the damage of his own. 


‘DON, the name of two rivers; one very 


large, which after dividing Afia from 
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Europe, falls into the Palus Meotis; the 


other, in the county of Aberdeen in 
Scotland, 


DONATION, an aét whereby a perfon 


transfers to another either the property 
or the ufe of fome thing, as a ak gift. 
In order to be valid, it fuppofes a ca- 
pacity both in the donor and donee, and 
requires confent, acceptance, and de- 
livery ; and, by the french law, alfo re- 
giftry. Civilians diftinguith donation 
into pure and conditional, Dozatio pura 
is when one gives a thing with an in- 
tention that it become immediately the 
property of the donee, never to revert to 
the donor; and this from no_ other 
motive, than, his generofity. Dozatio 
conditionalis is when one gives a thing 
with an intention that it become the pro- 
perty of the donee, upon performing fome 
condition ftipulated. 


DONATISTS, chriftian {chifmatics in 


Africa, who took their name from their 
Jeader Donatus. A fecret hatred againit 
Cecilian, eleéted bifhop of Carthage 
about the year 311, excited Donatus to 
form this fe&. He accufed Cecilian of 
having delivered up the facred books to 
the pagans, and pretended that_ his 
ele&tion was void, and all his adherents 
heretics, He taught that baptifm ad- 
miniftred by heretics was null, ‘that 
every church but the African was be- 
come proftituted; and that he was to 
be the reftorer of religion. Some ac- 
cufe the donatifts of arianifm. Con- 
ftantius and Hono*ius made laws for 
their banifhment, and Theodofius and 
Honorius condemned them to grievous 
muléts. 


DONATIVE, a gratuity, or prefent made 


to any perfon, 
Donative among the Romans was pro- 
perly a gift made to the foldiers, as con- 
giar1um was that made to the people, 
See the article CONGIARIUM. 
Salmafius fays, the common and legi- 
timate rate of a donative, was three 
pieces of gold per head; and Cafaubon 
obferves, that the. legal donative was 
20,000 denarii; and that it was not 
cultomary to give lefs, efpecially to the 
practorian foldiers; that the centurions 
had double, and the tribunes, &c, more 
in proportion, 
Donative, in the canon law, is a bene- 
fice given by the patron to a prieft, with- 
out prefentation to the ordinary, and 
without inftitution or induf&tion, The 
king may found a church or chapel, and 
exempt 
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exempt it from the jurifdiftion. of the 
ordinary... He may alfo by his letters 
patent grant licence to a common perfon 
to found fuch achurch, and ordain it 
to be made donative. 
of a donative muft be to the donor or 
patron, nor may theordinary vifig the 
fame, but the patron by commiffioners 
appointed by him, There can be no 
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The refignation . 


lapfe of this benefice, though the bifhop” 


may compel fuch patren to nominate a 


clerk by ecclefiaftical cenfures ; and the 


clerk mult be qualified as other clerks of 


churches-are.  “ oe ame 
DONAWERT, acity of Bavaria Galen 
many, forty miles north-weft of Ulm : 
eaft long. 10° go’ north tat. 48° 40’. 
DONCASTER, a market town of York- 
fhire, thirty miles youth of York, 
DONEE. See the article Donor. 
DONJON, in fortification, fignifies a trong 


tower, or redoubt of a fortrefs,: whither. 


the garrifon may retreat, in cafe of ne- 
ceflity, and capitulate with greater ad- 
vantage. . ee 

DONOR, in law, the perfon who gives 
Jands or tenements to another in tail, &c, 
as he to whom fuch lands, @c. are 

iven is the donee. 

DONZY, a town of France in the Orlean- 
nois : eaftiong. 3% 16’, north lat, 47° 17’. 

DOOR, in archite€ture, an aperture in a 
wallg to give entrance and exit into 
and out of a building, or any apart- 
ment thereof. 
It is laid down as a rule, that the doors 
of an houfe be as few in number, and 
as moderate in dimenfions, as poflible ; 
as all openings are weakenings. 
Secondly, that they do not approach too 
near the angles of the walls, it being a 
very-great folecifm to weaken that part 
which ftrengthens all the ret. 
Thirdly, that the doors, if poffible, be 
placed over one another, that void.may 
be over void, and full over full, which 
circumftance will greatly ftrengthen the 
whole fabric. 
Fourthly, that, if poffible, they may be 
oppolite to each other, in fuch a man- 
ner, that one may fee from one end of 
the houfe to the other, which will not 
enly be very graceful, but moft conve- 
nient, in refpe&t that it affords means of 
cooling the houfe in fummer, by letting 


the air through it, and by keeping out . 


the wind in winter, which way foever 

it fit. 

Fifthly, “tis not only ornamental, but 

very fecure, to turn arches over deors, 
Vou. If, 2 


DOR 
which will difcharge them in great mea- 
fure from the fuperincumbent weight, . 
The proportions of doors are adjutted by 
thofe of a man. In large buildings, 

2 they mult be always larger than in fmall- 


“a r; but fhould not be Jef$ than fix feet 
a Pin any, to admit aman of a juft 


< “oftatore ereét: and as the breadth of a 


man, with his arms placed akembo, is 
“nearly fubduple his height, the width 
ought never to be lefs than three feet. 
Some archite&ts give us thofe dimen- 
fions following: in fmall buildings, the 
breadth of the door four feet, or four 
and a half; in middling buildings five, 
-or fix 5 in large ones ieven, or eight : in 
chambers. of the. firft tory three and a 
half, three and three-fourths, or four 3 
of the fecond, four, or four and a half; 
and of the third, five, or fix ; in churches 
feven or eight; in gates, nine,.ten, or 
twelve: hence their height is eafily de- 
termined, except for the gates of cities, 
which fhould only be four-filths of their 
breadth. 


In plate LXXVI. fig. 5. are reprefented .. 


two doors, of which that marked N fs — 
two diameters high; and that marked Ox. 
22 diameters. Here the architrave being 
divided into three parts, two is for the 
brealth of the pilafter, as at P’; and on 
thefe pilafters are placed the truffes, 
{croles, or corbels, as in Q 5 whofe fhape 
is almoft at pleafure. If either of thefe 


be ufed as frontifpieces of external doors, 
the pediment or broken, or 
opened, and the are fhould ftand 


on a plinth, equal to two thirds thereof, 
orto the height of the ftep, by which one 
afcends into the houfe. oF 

DORCHESTER, the capital of Dort 
fhire, fituated on the myer Froom, fi 
miles north of Weymouth: welt long. 
2° 35%, and north lat. 50° 40’. 

It gives the title of marquis to the noble 
family of Pierpoint, dukes of Kingfton, 
and fends two members to parliament. 

DORDONNE, a river of France, which 
runs through the province of Guienne, 
and falls into the Garonne, twelve miles 
below Bourdeaux. f bie: 

DOREE, or Joun Doreg, a fifh called 
by authors faber. See the article FABER. - 

DORIC, in general, any thing belonging te 
the Dorians, an antient people of Greece, 
inhabiting near mount Parnaffus. 

Doric ORDER, in architecture, the fecong 
of the five orders, being that betweeg 
the tufcan and ionic. See the article 
ORDER, Tuscan, and Ionic, 
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DOR 
. This order feems the moft natural and 
beit proportioned of all the orders, the 
feveral parts of it being founded on the 
natural pofition of folid bodies. Ac- 
cordingly, the doric is the firft, and -moft 
autient of the orders of Lrehieeupe, and 
is that which gave the firft idea or notion 
of regular building, See plate LXXVII, 
figs. 
it was indeed more fimple at its firft in- 
vention, than it is at prefent ; and when 
they came in after times to adorn and 
. enrich it mere, the appellation of Doric 
was reftrained to this richer manner, and 
then they called the -primitive, fimple 
manner, by the new name of Tufcan, 
Some time after its invention, it was. re- 
duced to the proportions, frength and 
beauty of the body of a man: hence as 
the foot of a man was judged the fixth 
part of his height, they made the doric 
column fix diameters high. After that, 
they added another diameter to it, and 
made it feven, which augmentation feem- 
ed to bring it nearer to the proportion of 
Weg ace man, the human foot, at leaft in our 
‘days, not being a fixth but nearly a fe- 
» venth part of the body. 
‘Yhe characters of the doric order, as 
‘ they are now managed, are, the height of 
§ its column, which iseignt diaméters; the 
. frieze which is adorned with triglyphs, 
drops, and metopes ; its capital, which 
is without volutes, and its admitting of 


cy matiums 
_ Te has be “obferved, that the 
antients h dorics ; the firft of which 


the more fimple and maffive, and 
niefly ufed in temples; the fecond 
}was the more light and delicate, 
fed in porticoes and theatres. 
me ric is uled by the moderns, on ac- 
ea . countof its folidity, in Jarge, ftrong build. 
- Jags, as in the gates of cities and citadels, 
© the outfides of churches, and other mafly 
svorks, in which delicacy of ornaments 
would, not be-fuitable. 
3 The -moft confiderable antient monu- 
} . ments of this order 1s''the theatre of 
: ... Marcellus: at. Rome, the capital, the 
height of the frieze. and projecture of 
which are much fmaller than in the mo- 
dern architeGure. 
Vignola adjufts the proportion of the 
doric order as follows: he divides the 
-whole height of the order 
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ene of whith he allows to the bafe; 
ib: - fourteen to the ona ft, or fuft; one to the 
capital, and four co the entablature s the 
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feveral parts and members may be feen 
under their refpeftive heads. See the 
articles COLUMN, COoRNICHE, Base, 
FRIEZE, &c. 

The Doric order delineated by equal parts, 
inftead of modules and minuies, The 
hejght of the pedeftal being two dia- 
meters, and 3, is divided into 4, giv- 
ing one to the bafe, whofe plinth is 2 
thereof ; the other part is divided into 
feven, giving four to the torus, one ta 
the fillet, and two to the hollow, The 
breadth af the dye is a diameter and one 
third. The projection of the bafe is 
equal to its height, and the fillet has 4 
of thefe parts. The height of the Bore 
nich+ is half the bafe, eing 4 of the 
whole height, and is divided into nine, 
giving two to the hallow, one to the 
fillet, five to the corona, and one to the 
fillets the proje&tion of the hollow is 
three of thefe parts, of the corona fix, and 
of the whole feven, 

Bafe of the column, The heightis half a 
diameter, and is divided into fix, giv- 
ing two to the plinth, 1 and 3 to the 
lower torus, % to the fillet, Bie tor Mie 
{cotia, + to thé fillet, antl one to the 
upper torus. The fillet above the torus 
ie equal to the others, and is part of the 
column. The projeétion is two of theie 
parts, and one third thereof is forthe up- 
per fillet, and 3 to the upper toru8; and 
the fillet, under it, is perpendicular te 
the center. For forming the {cotia, divide 
its height into 3, and on the line that fe- 
parates the one part above from the other 
two parts below, and perpendicular to the 
fillet, is the center for the firft quarter 
{weep ; and the fame diftance forwards, 
in the line, is the center for the other 
quarter, and is alfo the projedture of the 
lower fillet, 
The diminifhing of this colum is } of — 
the diameter, The height of the capital 
is half a diameter, and is divided into 9, 
giving three to the frieze of the capital, 
one to the fillets, which are three, and 
are equal; two to the ovolo, two to the 
abacus, and one to the ogee and fillet 
which is 3. For the projections, the fillets 
have one of thele parts, the abacus three, 
and the whole ‘our. 

The height of the architrave is 4 4 

diameter, and is divided into fix parts, 

giving two to the firft face, two to the 
fecond, one to the hells and fillet, which 
is one third, and one to the band at tops 
the projection is equal to the band. 

3 The 
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The frieze is in height 3 of the diameter, 
and the triglyphs are in breadth } a dia- 
meter, which are divided into 6, giving 
4% toeach of the channels, and x to the 
{paces between the channels. 

The projection from the naked of the 
frieze is $ of a part; and the fpaces, or 
metopes, between the triglyphs, ought to 
be equal to the height of the frieze, 

The height of the corniche is } of the 
diameter, and is divided into 9, giving 
x to the cap of the triglyph, x to the hole 
low and fillet, which is 4, 1 to the ovo- 
lo, 1 to the mutule and fillet under it, 
which is equal tothe other ; 3 part to the 
cap of the mutule and fillet; which is 4, 
1 and 3 to the corona, 3 to the cima re- 
ver(a, } to the fillet, 1 and } to the cima 
reéta, and 4 part to the fillet. : 
For the projections, the cap of. the tri- 
glyph hath 1 of thefe parts, the hollow 1 
and 3, the ovolo 2 and 3, the mntule 8 
and i, the corona g and 2, the cima re- 
verfa ro and 4, and the whole rz parts. 
Doric DIALECT, in grammar, one of the 
five diale&ts, or manners of fpeaking 
which were principally in ufe among the 
Greeks, ; 

It was firft ufed by the Lacedemontans, 
particularly thofe of Argos; afterwards 
it pafled into Epirus, Lybia, Sicily, and 
the iflands of Rhodes, Crete, &c. 
According to the doric dialeét, the vow- 
els, 1, £, 0, @) are changed intoa ; the diph- 
thong & into @ oF a3 and the confonants 
B into y; & into «9; x andgintor; + 
and p into x; A with a7 or $ following 
it, intoy, Thus for gnpen, rpex», nredzc, 
Brepupa, Sic. they fay para, tpaxw, xraduc, 
YAEPA pees Ge. 

They likewife change # into w, as Asya 
for Aoye; alfo e@ into evs, as Ga.Aeu; for 
BeoikcG@v: ex, af, and ae: into n, as xpnz 
for apexes, eyedns for eysraes, and yedng for 
yedaess: with other tranf{mutations of the 
like nature. 

Doric MODE, in mufic, the firft of the 
authentic modes of the antients ; its cha- 
raéter is to be (evere, tempered with gra- 
vity and joy ; and is proper upon religi- 
ous occafions, as alfo to be ufed in war. 
It begins D, la, fol, re. Plato admires 
the mufic of the doric mode, and judges 
it proper to preferve good manners, as 
being mafculime ; and on this account 
allows it in his commonwealth. The 
antients had likewife their fub-doric or 
hypodoric mode, which was one of the 
plagal modes. Its character was to be 
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very grave and folemn : it began with re, 
a fourth lower than the doric. 

DORING, or DarinG, among fportimen, 
a term ufed to exprefs a method of taking 


larks by means of aclap net and a look- |: | 


ing-glafs, See the article CLAP-NET. x 
DORMANT, in heraldry, is ufed for the 
potture of a lion, or any other beaft, ly- 
ing along ina fleeping attitude, with the 


head on the fore-paws ; by which itis” - 


diitinguifhed from the couchant, where, 
though the beaft be lying, yet he holds 
up his head. 


DoRMANT-TREE, in architecture, is a. ° 


name given by workmen to a great beam 
lying acrofs a houfe, commonly calléd a 
fummer. 

DORMER, in archite&ture, fignifies a win- 
dow made in the roof of an houle, or 
above the entablature, being raifed upon 
the rafters. 

DORMITORY, a gallery in convents or 
religious houfes, divided into feveral cells, 
in which the religious fleep or lodge. 

DorMiTory is fometimes ufed for a bu- 
rying place. 


DOR-MOUSE, a fpecies of mus with 3 


Jong hairy tail, anda white throat. See 
the article Mus. 2 ‘ 
This is a very pretty creature, of the big- 
nefs of the common moufe; the head is 
fmall, and not fharp at the fnout, as in 
many fpecies: the ears are broad and 
“hort ; the eyes are large, bluith, bright, 
and very prominent; the head is of a 
reddifh brown, very bright and thining ; 
the back is of a dufkifh brown, with a 
tinge of orange-colour ; the belly is of the 
fame colour, but ftill paler; we have it 
in our fields and gardens, and call it the 
dor-moufe, or fleeper, from its naturally 
fleeping all the winter-part of the year. 
DORNOCH, a royal borough, and port 


town, of the county of Sutherland, in » 


Scotland, fituated on a frith of the fame 
name, oppofite to Taine, in weft long. 3° 
53, north lat. 58°. 
DORONICUM, LEoparn’s BANE, in boa 
tany, a genus of the fyngenefia-polyga 
mia-fuperflua clafs of plants, the com- 
pound flower of which is radiated: the 
proper flower is funnel-formed ; there is 
no pericarpium, butthe cup, being flighte 
ly connivent, contains a folitary feed, 
vertically ovated,  compreffed, fulcated, 
and crowned with a downy pap. 
The root of the doronicum officinarum is 
faid to be an alexipharmic, but it is net 
ufed in the prefent praétice. 
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DOR 

_ . DORPT, or Dorpar, a city of Livonia, 

about fifty miles fouth of Narva: ealt 
long. 27° 25’, and north lat. 58°. 

DORSAL, an appellation given to what- 
ever belongs to the back. See the article 

- DoRsuM,. 

DORSAL MUSCLES are the mufcles of the 
back and joins, which are for the moft 
part common: there are of the extenfors 
ufually reckoned three on each fide, viz, 
the {acro-lumbaris, the longiffimus dorfi, 
and the femi!pino!us : the flexors are three 
alfo, viz. the quadratus lumborum, the 

_ pfoas parvus, and the intertran{verfales 
Jumborum. See each under its proper 
héad. 

Dorsat NERVES. See NERVE. 

DORSIFEROUS PLaNTs, among bota- 
nifts, fuch as are of the capillary kind, 
without ftalks, and which bear their feeds 
on the backfide of their leaves. 

DORSTENIA, in botany, a genus of the 

tetrandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 

which have no flower-petals, only a great 
many colledtions of the male and female 
parts on the dife ; each collection, or 
partial flower, being furrounded by its 
_ proper perianthium, as the whole are by 

a common involucrum or cup; the feeds, 

swhich are roundifh and folitary, are con- 

tained in a common pulpy receptacle. 

See the article CONTRAYERVA. 

PORSUM, BaAcK, inabatomy, compre- 
, hends all the poftérior part of the trunk 
of the body, from the neck to the buttocks, 
‘Phe cack is furnifhed with feveral muf- 
“cles, which are common to it with the 
 Yoins, as the longiffimus dorfi, the facro- 
~ - Jumbaris, and femifpinofus ; thefe~are 
called extenfors. See EXTENSOR, 
‘To the back likewife belong the inter- 
tranfverfales lumborum, the quadratus 
lumboywmn, and the pfoas. See the article 
INTERTRANSVERSALIS, &e, 
Its bones are the {pina dorfi, mbes, and os 
facrum. See Srine, Riss, &c. 
Dorsum is alfo ufed to dencte the upper 
fide of the hand and foor, in contradif- 
. tinétion to the lower fide, called the palm 
and fole, See Hanp and Foor. 
DPorsum wast, the ridge of the nofe. See 
the artisle Nose. 
DORT, a city of the United Provinces, 

. fituaced in that of Holland, on an iflend 

-) ” Gn the river Maefle, about ten miles ealt 
of Rotterdam: ea long. 4° 40’, and 
north lat. 53° 47’, 

- DORTMOND, a city.of Weflphalia in 
Germany, about shuty miles north-eatt 


1 
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of Duffeldorp: ealt longitude 6° ra%, 
and north latitude 51° 25’, 

It is an imperial city, and conftitutes # 
fovereign ftate. eo 

DORYPHORI, in antiquity, an appella- 
tion given to the life-guard men of the 
roman emperors: they were held in fuch 
great eftimation, as frequently to have 
the command’ of armies conferred on . 
them. It was likewife ufual for the chief 
commanders, to have their doryphori te 
attend them. 

DOSE, in medicine and pharmacy, the 
quantity of a medicine given at one timé 5 
or the proportion which the feveral ingre- 
dients of a compound medicine bear to 
each other. 

It is the bufinefs of the phyfician to adjult 
the dofes of medicines to the cafes of his, 
patients ; in doing which he cannot ufe - 
too much caution, fince the fame dofe that 
would prove highly beneficial to one, 
may be fatal to another. 

DOSITHEANS, dofithe?, in church-hifto- 

ry, a fect among the Hebrews, being one 
of the branches of the Samaritans. See 
the article SAMARITANS. 
They abftained from eating any crea- 
ture that had life, and were fo fupertti- 
tious in keeping the éabbath, that they 
remained in the fame place and pofture 
wherein that day furprifedthem, without 
ftirring till the next day. They married 
but once, and a great number never mar- 
ried. Dofitheus, their founder, being 
diffatisied among the Jews, retired to the 
Samaritans, who were reputed heretics, 
and invented another feét ; and to make 
it more authentic, he went into a cave, 
where, by too long abftinence, he killed 
himéfelf. The name of dofitheans was 
alfo given to fome of the difciples of Si- 
mon Magus. 

DOSSER, in military matters, a fort of 
bafket, carried on the fhoulders of men, 
ufed in carrying the overplus earth from 
one part of a fortification to another, 
where it is wanted, 

DOSSIL, in furgery, lint made into a cy- 
lindricform, or refembling the fhape of © 
dates, or olive-ftones, the fize of. which 
is very different. Doffils are ufed in dreff- 
ing a difordered part; and are fometimes 
fecured by a thread, tied, round. their | 
middle, See plate LXXVII. fig. 2. 

Wt requires a good deal of time and ex- 
perience to acquire a proper expertnefs 
in making up thefe forms. ‘ 
These different forms of {craped lint are 
ufed} 


ufed, 1. To ftep the bleeding of freh 
wounds ; and in large wounds they fhould 
fiurtt be dipped in fome ftyptic liquor, or 
fprinkled with a ftyptic powder. 2. To 
agglutinate and heal wounds, efpecially 
if {pread with fome digeftive ointment, 

or dipped in fome vulnerary liquor, 3. 

In drying up wounds and ulcers. 4. In 

keeping the lips of wounds at a proper 

diftance, that they may not unite before 
the bottom is well digefted and healed. 

5- To preferve wounds érom the injuries 

of the air. 

The doffils tied round with a thread, are 

chiefly ufed in drefling deep wounds and 

ulcers, that none of it may be leftin them. 

DOTE ASSIGNANDA, in law, a writ that 
formerly lay for a widow, on its being 
found by office, that the king’s tenant 
was feized of lands in fee or tail at the 
time of his death, and that he held of the 
king in chief, @c. in which cafe the wi- 
dow was to come into the court of chan- 
eery, and there make oath that fhe would 
not marry without the king’s leave ; up- 
on which fhe had this writ to the efchea- 
tor, to affign her dower. 

Dore uade nihil habet, a writ of dower 
which the widow may have againft a per- 
fon that bought land of her hufband in 
his life-time, whereof he was feized in fee 
fimple or fee tail, and of which fhe is 
dowable, 

Recto de DoTE. See the article Recro, 

DOTTEREL, the englith name of a bird 
called by authors morinellus. See the 
article MopINELLUS, 

DOUAY, a fortified city of the french Ne- 
therlands, fituated on the river Scarpe, 
about fifteen miles fouth of Lifle: eatt 
long. 3°, and north lat. 50° a5’. 

DOUBLE aspPEctT, in painting. See the 
article ASPECT. 

DOuBLE BASTION, in fortification. See 
the article Bas Ion. 

| DouBLE CasT, in hufbandry, a term ufed 
by the farmers for that method of fowing 
that does not difpenfe the neceffary quan- 
tity of feed for a piece oj land at one 
bout, but requires going over every place 
twice. 

DouBLE DESCANT, in mufic. 
ticle DESCANT. 

| DOUBLE DiEsIs. See DseEsis. 

Dowste horizontal dial, one with a double 

gnomen, one of which points out the hour 

on the outward circle, and the other fhews 
the hour upon the ftereographic projeétion 
drawn upon it. This dial not only finds 
the meridian, hour, Gc. but thews the 


See the ar- 
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DouBLe EXCENTRICITY, 


DOUBLE FEAST. 
DouBLE FICHY, or Ficne’, in heraldry, 


DovuBLE POSITION, 
DouBLE QUARREL, a complaint made by 


Die 
fun’s place, rifing and fetting, declitis~ 
tion, amplitude, altitude, and azimuth, 
with many other ufeful propofitions, See 


the article Dian. | 
DOUBLE DANCETTE, in heraldry. See the 


article DANCETTE. 
See the ars. 
ticle EXCENTRICITY. 
See FEAST. 


the denomination of acrofs, when the 
extremity has two points, in contradif- 
tin&tion to fiché, where the extremity is 


fharpened away to one point. See plate 
LXXVII. fig. 3. 
DOUBLE FUGUE, in mufic. See Fucus. 


DouBLE LETTER, in grammar, a letter 


which has the force and efe& of two, 
The Greeks have three of thefe, wiz, 
Z, 5, ¥; the Latins have two X and Z; 
and mott of the modern languages have 
the fame. 


DouBLE MEASURE... See MEasuRE, 
DOUBLE PEDESFAL. 
DOUBLE PLEA, in law, is where the 


See PEDESTAL. 


fendant in a {uit alledges two feveral wi 
ters'in bar of the plaintiffs aQion, when 
one of them is fufficient. This is not ad- 
mitted in common law. Thus when a 
perfon pleads feveral things, the one have 
ing no dependance upon the other, fuch 
plea is accounted double, and will not be 
admitted ; but where the things pleaded © 
mutually depend on each other, and the 
party cannot have the laft plea without 
the firft, there the whole fhall be received. 


DovuBLeE POINT, in the higher geometry; 


See Curves of the fecond order. 
See PosiT1ioNn, 


any clerk, or other, to the archbifhop of a 
province, againft an inferior ordinary, 
for delaying juftice in fomefpiritual caule, 
as to give fentence, inftitute a clerk, or 
the like. It feems to be termed double 
quarrel, becaufe the complaint is ufvally 
made both againft the judge, and the 
party at whofe {uit juftice is delayed. 


DOUBLE RATIO, DuPLE, 
DouBLE ROADS, Roab. 
DouBLE TENAILLE, >Sees TENAILLE. 
DovuBLE TIME, TIME. 
DouBLE VAULT, VAULT, 


DovuBLE VESSEL, in chemiftry, is when 


the neck of one bolt-head or matra{s igs 
put and well luted into the neck of an- 
other, in order to refine and exalt {pirits 
ashigh ascan be. Itis fometimes called 
a’pelican, and alfo a diota. 


DOUBLETS, a game on dice within 


tables » 


DOU 


being placed thus; upon the fice, cinque, 
and quater points, there ftand three. 
men a-piece ; and upon the trey, duce, 
and ace, only two. He that throws 
highe(t hath the benefit of throwing firft, 
and what he throws he lays down, and 
fo doth the other: what the one throws, 
and hath not, the other lays down for 
him, but to his own account; and thus 
they do till all the men are down, and 
then they bear. He that is down firft 
bears firft, and will doubtlefs win the 
game, if the other throws not doublets to 
overtake him; whiola he is fure to do, 
tince he advances or bears as many as the 
doublets make, viz. eight for two fours, 

DOUBLING, in the military art, is the 
putting two ranks or files of foldiers into 
one. Thus, when the word of command 

is, double your ranks, the fecond, fourth, 
and fixth ranks march into the firft, third, 
and fifth, fo thatthe fix ranks are redu- 
ced to three, and the intervals between 
athe ranks become double what they were 

"” whefore. To double by half files, is when the 

fourth, fifth, and fixth ranks march up to 
double the firft, fecond, and third, or the 
contrary. Jo double the files to the right, 

wis when every other file faces to the right, 
and marches into the next file to it, fo 
that the fix ranks are turned into twelve, 
and every file is twelve deep. J double 
the files to the left, is when every other file 
faces to the left, and marches into the 
next. In doubling the files, the diftance 

. betwixt the files becomes double. 

Dovus.inc, among hunters, who fay that 
a hare doubles, when the keeps in plain 
fields; and winds about to deceive the 
hounds. 

Rousinea, in the manege, aterm ufed 
ot a horfe, who is faid to double his reins, 
when he leaps feveral times together, to 

. throw ,his rider: thus we fay, the ra- 
wingue doubles his reins, and makes 
pontlevis. 

DOUBLING a cape or point, in navigation, 
fignifies the coming up with it, paffing by 
it, and leaving it behind the thip. 

DeveBLina, in heraldry, the linings of 
robes and mantles of ftate, or of the 
mantlings in atchievements. 

DOUBLON, or DouBLoon, a fpanifh and 

- portaguefe coin, being the double of a 
viftole. See Coin and PisTo ce. 

DOUBTINNG, dubitatio, the a& of with- 
holding our affent from any propofition, 
on fufpicion that we are not thoroughly 
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Fs tables: the men, which are only fifteen, 


DOV, 


not being able peremptorily fo decide be- 
tween the reafons for and againft it. 
Doubting is diftinguifhed by the fchool- | 
men into two kinds, dubitatio fterilis, | 
and dubitatio efficax : the former is that 
where no determination enfues; in this — 
manner the fceptics and academics doubt, 
who with-hold their affent from every 
thing. See ScEPTICIsM, &e. 
The latter is followed by judgment, which 
diftinguifhes truth from falfhood: fuch is 
the doubting of the peripatetics and care 
tefians ; the la{t in particular are perpetu- » 
ally inculcating the deceitfulnefs of our 
fenfes, and tell us that we are to doubt of 
every one o. their reports, till they have 
been examined and confirmed by reafon. 
On the other hand, the epicureans teach | 
that our fenfes always tell truth, and that, 
if you go ever fo little from them, you 
come within the province of doubting. 
See the articles CARTESIANS, EPICUs — 
REAN PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

DovuBrT ING, in rhetoric, fignifies the debate 
of the mind with itfelf, upon a preffing 
difficulty. Itis, for the moft part, ex- ~ 
preffed by interrogation, though that is 
not neceflary. Thus Cicero for Rofcius : 
** Quid primum querar? aut unde po- | 
** tiflimum, judices, ordear? aut quod, 
‘© auta quibus, auxilium petam? deo- 
« rum immortalium? populine romani?” — 
&c, This figure keeps us in eager ate | 
tention. 

DOUCINE, in architeSture, a moulding — 
concave above and convex below, ferv- 
ing commonly asa cymatium to a deli- — 
catecorniche. It is likewife called gula, 
See CymaTiumM and GULA. ; 

DOUCKER, or DuckerR. See DUCKER. — 

DOVE, columba, im ornithology. See the 
article COLUMBA. 

Dove, in geography, the name ofa river | 
dividing Derbythire from Staffordfhire s: 
alfo of a town of the Orleanois, in France, — 
about twenty miles fouth-eaft of Angers, 

DOVE-TAILING, in carpentry, is the man- 
ner of fattening boards together by leting — 
one piece into another, in the form of the — 
tail ofa dove, The dove-tail is the ftrong- — 
eft of the affemblages or jointings, be- 
caufe the tenon, or piece of wood which 
is put into the other, goes widening to 
the extreme, fo that it cannot be drawn — 
out again, by reafon the extreme or tip is 
bigger than the hole. 
The French call it queue d’aronde ; 
which name is alfo ufed by the Englith 
in fortification. 


apprifed of the merits thereof; or from DOVELLA, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 


jabrus 


DOW 


jaw, Seethe article LaBRUs, 
Kent, fituated on a rock, oppofite to 
Calais in France, with a ftrong caftle : 
eaft long. 26’, and north lat. 51° 10’, 
Dover gives the title of duke to the dukes 
of Queenfbury, a branch of the noble fa- 
mily of Douglas ; and fends two mem- 
bers to parliament, ftyled barons of the 
cinque-ports, whereof Dover is the chief. 
See the article CINQUE. PORTS. 
DOUGLAS, a port-town, and the beft 
harbour in the Ifle of Man: welt long. 
4° 25/, and north lat. 54° 7’, : 
DOULEIA, in grecian antiquity, a kind 
of punifhment among the Athenians, by 
which the criminal was reduced to the 
condition of a flave. 
It never was inflicted but upon the alec, 
fojourners, and freed fervants. 
DOWAGER, dotifa, a widow endowed, 
is a title applied to the widows of princes, 
dukes, earls, and perfons of high rank 
only. . 
DOWER, that portion which the law al- 
lows a widow out of the lands of her 
hufband, after his deceafe. It is diltin- 
guifhed into five kinds: 1. Dower by the 
common law, is a third part of fuch lands 
and tenements as the hufband was folely 
feized in fee or tail, during the coverture, 
and this the widow is to enjoy during her 
life. 2. Dower by cuftom, that part of 
the hufband’s eftate to which the widow 
is intitled, after the death of her hufband, 
by the cuftom of fome manor, fo long as 
fhe fhall live fingle and chafte: this is, 
fometimes more than one.third part, for 
in fome places fhe has half the land, and 
in others the whole, during life. See the 
article Free BENCH, 3 Dower ad oftium 
ecclefiz, formerly made by the hufband 
immediately after the marriage, when 
the particular lands were exprefly named, 
of which his wife fhould be endowed. 4. 
Dower ex affenfu patris, made of lands 
named by a fon who was hufband with 
the confent of his father; and this was 
always reduced into writing, as foon as 
the fon was married. 5. Dower de la 
plus belle, which was where the wife was 
* endowed with the faireft part of the 
hufband’s eftate. Of thefe five the two 
firft only of thefe writs of dower are now 
in ufe. 
dmeafurement of DOWER, 
ADMEASUREMENT, 
iignment of Dower, the fetting out a wo- 
man’s marriage-portion by the heir, 
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See the article 
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labrus with two large teeth in the upper DOWLE-STONES, in our old writerg 


DOX 


the {ame with land-marks. , 


DOVER, a borough and port-town of DOWN, in geography, the capital of a 


county of the fame name in the province 
of Uliter, in Ireland: weft longitude 5? 
50’, and north latitude 54° 23’. 

DOWNETON, or DunxkTon, a borough- 
town of Wiltfhire, five miles fouth of 
Salifbury. 

It fends two members to parliament, 

DOWNHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 
ten miles fouth of Lynn, famous for its 
good butter; there being a thoufand, and 
fometimes two thoufand firkins brought — 
here every Monday, and fent up the river 
Oufe to Cambridge, from whence it is 
conveyed to London, in the Cambridge 
waggons, 

DOWNS, a famous road near Deal, in 
Kent, where both the outward and home- 
ward bound fhips frequently make fome 
ftay ; and fquadrons of men of war ren- 
dezvous in time of war. 

It affords excellent anchorage, and is de- 
fended by the caftles of Deal, Dover, and 
Sandwich, ree 

DOWRY, dos, is properly the money or 
fortune which the wife brings her huf- 
band in marriage: it is otherwife called 
maritagium, marriage-goods, and differs 
from dower. See the article DowER. 
Among the Germans it was cuftomary, . 
in former times, for the hufband to bring _ 
a dowry to his wife. / 

Dowry isalfo ufed, in a monaftic fenfe, 

for a fum of money given along with a 
maid, upon entering her in fome religious 
order. 
In France, the dowry of perfons entering 
a monattery, to make profeffion ofta reli- 
gious life, is limited by law. That given 
upon entering a monaftery of carmelites, 
urfelines, and others not regularly found- 
ed, but eftablithed fince the year 1600, 
by letters patent, muft not exceed the fum 
of 8000 livers in towns where parlia- 
ments are held; not 6000, in other 
places. 

DOXOLOGY, an hymn ufed in praife of 
the Almighty, diftinguifhed by the title of 
greater and leffer. 

The leffer doxology was antiently only a 
fingle fentence, without refponfe, running 
in thefe words, glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghoft, 
world without end, amen. Part of the 
latter claufe, as it wasin the beginning, 
is now, and ever foall be, was inferted 
fome time after the firft compofition. 
Some read this antient hymn, glory be ‘< 
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the Father, and to the Son with the Holy 


Ghoff, Others, glory be to the Father in 
or by the Son, and by the Holy Ghoft. This 
difference of expreffion occafioned no dif- 


% _ -potes. in the church, till the rife of the 


arian herefy ; but when the followers of 
Avsius began to make ufe of the latter, 
asa dittingvihhing chara&ter of their par- 
ty, it was intirely laid afide by the catho- 
lcs, and the ufe of itwas enough tobring 
any one under fufpicion of heterodoxy. 
‘The doxology was ufed at the clofe of 
every folemn office. The weftern church 
repeated it at the end of every pfalm, and 
the eaftern church at the end of the lat 
plalm. Many of their prayers were alfo 
concluded with it, particularly the fo- 
Jemn thankfgiving, or confecration prayer 
at the eucharift. It was alfo the ordinary 
conclufion of their fermons. 

The greater doxology, or angelical hymn, 
was likewife of great note in the antient 
ehurch. It began with thefe words, 
which the angels fung at our Saviour's 
birth, glory be to God on high, &c. It was 
chiefly ufed in the communion Service, 
and in men’s private devotions, “In the 
mozarabic liturgy, it is appointed to be 
ing before the leffons on chriftmas day ; 
and St. Chryfoftom obferves, that the af- 
cetics met together daily to fing this hymn, 
Both the doxologies have a place in the 
eburch of England, the former being re- 
peated after every pfalm, and the latter 
ufed in the communion fervice. 


5: DRABA, ARABIAN MUSTARD, or TURKY 


-CRESSES, in botany, a genus of the tetra- 


-dynamia-Gliculofa clafs of plants, the flow- 


er of which confifts of four oblong petals, 


_andiis cruciform : it has fix tamina, four 


. whereof are longer than the other two: 


the fruit a bilocular, elliptico-oblong, 
comprefied pod, containing a number of 
fmall roundith feeds, and wanting a ftyle. 


_ DRABLER, in the fea- language, a {mall 


failina fhip, being the fame to a bonnet 
that a bonnet is to a courfe, and is only 
ufed when the courfe and bonnet are too 
fhoal to cloth the maft. See the articles 
Course and BONNET. 


4 a DRABS, in the falt-works, a kind of woo- 


den boxes for holding the falt when taken 
out of the boiling pan, the bottoms of 


which are made fhelving or inclining for- 
wards, that the briny moifture of the falt 


may drain off. See the article Sau. 


DRACHM, a grecian coin of the value of 


feven pence three farthings. See Coin. 
This was alfo the name of a kind of 
weight, confifling of three fcruples, and 


each feruple of two oboli. As to the pro- 
portion that the drachm of the Greeks | 
bore with the ounce of the Romans, Q. | 
Remnius, in his poem of weights and 
meafures, makes the drachm the eighth’ 
part of an ounce, not much different fro 
the crown of the Arabians, which weighs | 
fomething more than the drachm. - 

DracumM, is alfo aweight, ufed at prefent | 
by phyficians, containing fixty grains, or | 
the eighth part of an, ounce. 

BRACO, the DRAGON, in zoology. See! 
the article DRAGON, 

DRACO MARINUS, the SEA-DRAGON, in) 
ichthyology, the fame with the araneus of 
Pliny : itis a fpecies of trachinus, grow- 
ing to fix or eight inches in length, and 
called by fome the weaver. See plate) 
LXXIX. fig. i. ™ 

DRACO VOLANS, in meteorology, a fiery 
exhalation, frequent in marfhy and cold 
countries. m 
It is moft common in fummer, and tho” 
principally feen playing near the banks) 
of rivets, or in boggy places, vet fome 
times mounts up to a confiderable height 
in the air, to the mo {mall terror of the] 
amazed Beholders; its appearance being! 
that of an oblong, fometimes roundsths, 
fiery body, witha long tail. It is ens 
tirely harmlefs, frequently fticxing to th 
hands and cloaths of people without in) 
juring them in the leaft. 

Draco, in aftronomy, a conftellation of the 
northern bemifphere, faid by different au= 
thors to contain 31, 32, 33, OF even 49 
“ftars. 

DRACOCEPHALUM,pracon’ 'S HEADs! 
in botany, a genus of the didynamia-gyn 
no(permia clafs of plants, the corolla of 

_ which confifts of a fingle ringent petal ; 
the tube is of the length of the cup; the 

upper lip is fornicated and obtufe, th 
lower is lightly” divided inte three fegs 
ments; there is no pericarpium,. but thi 
cup cherithes the feeds, which are fout 
ovato-oblong, and rg fided ones. Se 
plate LX XIX. fig. 3. 

DRACONARIUS, in antiquilys ‘the per 
fon who carried the ftandards called dra: 
Zonsy from the figures of thele animals 
paisted on them, Thefe were in u 
among the Perfians, Parthians, Scythi: 
ans, Romans, &c. 

DRAC ONTIC month, the time of oni 
revolution of the moon, from ber afcend= 
ing node, called caput draconis, to her 
return thither. c 

DRACONTIUM, pracons, in botany, 
a genus of the gynandria i 8 


DRA 
elafs of plants, the corolla of which con- 
filts of five concave, ovated, obtufe, and 
almoft equal petals: the fruit is a fingle 
roundifh berry ; and the feeds are nume- 
rous, 

Its root is efteemed a good alexipharmic 
and fudorific, and accordingly preferibed 
in the plague and malignant fevers, and 
for the bites of ferpents. 
DRACUNCULT, in medicine, fmall long 
worms, which breed in the mufcular parts 
of the arms and legs, called Guinea- 
worms, 
This diftemper is very common in Gui- 
nea, and principally among the natives: 
Kempfer found it fo alfo at Ormuz, upon 
the perfian gulph, and likewife in Tar- 
tary. Dr. Towne, ‘in his treatife of the- 
difeafes of the Weft-Indies, informs us, 
that this diftemper is not fo frequent any 
where as onthe Gold coaft, at Anamboe, 
and Cormantyn. 
The worm is white, round, and uniform, 
very much refembling white, round tape, 
or bobbing. It is lodged between the 
interftices and membranes of the mulcles, 
where it infinuates itfelf fometimes ex- 
ceeding five ells in length. It o¢cafions 
no great pain at the beginning, but at 
fuch times as it is ready to make its exit, 
the part adjoining to the extremity of the 
worm, where it attempts its exclufion, 
begins to fwell, throb, and be inflamed : 
this generally “happens about the ancle, 
Jeg, or thigh, and rarely higher. 
The countries where this diftemper pre- 
vails, arevery hot and fultry, liable to 
great droughts, and the inhabitants make 
ufe of ftagnating and corrupted water, in 
which it is very probable that the ova of 
thele animalcula may be contained ; for 
the white people who drink this water; 
are obnoxious to the difeafe as well as the 
negroes. 
The furgeons feldom attempt to extra& 
this worm by making an incifion; but as 
foon as they perceive the tumor rife to 
a competent bulk, they endeavour to bring 
it to a fuppuration, with all convenient 
expedition ; and then the head of the 
worm difcovers itfelf, which they fecure, 
by tying it toa bit of ftick, or cotton, that 
it may not draw itfelf up again: thus 
they continue to roll it round the ftick, 
fometimes one inch, fometimes two or 
more, each day, taking great care not to 
break the worm, elfe it will be very difhi- 
cult to recover the end of it again ; and 
an abicefs will be formed, not only at the 
fuppurated part, but likewife through the 
VoL, II 
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whole’ winding of the mufcles, where the 
dead putrifying worm remains, which 
generally occafions very obitinate ulcers. 
During the extraétion of the worm, the 
patient fhould be plied with bitter aloetic. 
and other anthelmintic paeciciney, in or- 
der to diflodge the worm the jooner from 
his tenement. When the worm is totaily 
extracted, the remaining ulcer may he 
treated in the fame manner as other come 
mon ulcers; nor does any farther incon- 
venience renaain in the parts of which it 
had poffeflion. This diteafe, fimply con- 
fidered, very rarely, if ever, proves mortal, 

Deracuncutt is alfo ufed for a difeafe in 
children, arifing from little worms called 
by thatname. See the article Worms. 

DRACUNCULUS, the little spa-pra- 

GON, inichibyology, a {pecies of cottus, 
with the fecond back-fin perbate. See the 
article Corrus, 

The dracunculus is a very fingular fh, 
growing to five or fix inches in length. 
See plate LX XIX. fig. 2. 

DRAGOMAN, DROGMAN, or Druc- 
GERMAN, a name given in the Levant 
to the interpreters kept by the ambaffa- 
dors of chriftian nations, refiding at the 
Porte, to affift them in treating of their 
mafter’s affairs. 

DRAGON, draco, in zoology, an animal 
called alfo the flying lizard, being fur- 
nifhed with two lateral, membrénacebius, 
and radiated wings : it dav troe, Jiderd, 
with a naked and four-legged body, and 
a long tail; though there are not want- 
ing fome aye deny the exiftence of any 
fuch animal. See Plate LX XX, fie. 2. 

Sea-DRaGoNn. See Draco MARINUS, 
and DrRaCUNCULUS, /upra, 

DRaGONn’s BELLY, in aftronomy. See the. 
article VENTER DRACONIS, 

DRAGON'S BLOOD, fanguis draconis, mn 
pharmacy, a moderately heavy refin, of 
which there are two kinds: the one firm 
and compaét, brought to us in lumps, 
of an inch long, 

an inch in diameter: thefe are wrapped 

up in certain long and narow leaves, and 
are called the drops, or tears, of dragon’s 
blood. 
larger maffes or cakes, of an irregular 
figure. ‘This is lefs compact thaq the for- 
mer, and lefs pure: it.1s-ealled the com- 
mon dragon’s blood, and is greatly in- 
ferior to the” forniex? in value. Befides 
thefe two common kinds, we fometimes 
meet with a third, which is foft, and 

will take an impreffion from the finger 5 

but we are to avoid a counterfeit fort of 


6K dyagon* 
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or more, and about half. — 


The other is brought to_us in =~ 


> We Re 
‘es ce ae Je he. 
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dragon’s blood that is fometimes offered DRAGS, in the fea-language, are what- 


to fale, and is made up of feveral diffe- 
rent refinous matters, coloured with the 

_ dragon’s blood, or with brafil-wood: this 
is of no value. ‘The dragon’s blood in 
drops, is to be preferred to any other: the 
genuine dragon’s blood is the fruit of a 
tall tree of the palm-kind, common in the 
ifland of Java, and fome other parts of the 
PBaft-Indies. It is a very powerful aftrin- 
gent, incraflant, and drier, It is given in 
diarrhaas, dyfenteries, and hemorrhages 
of all kinds ; and, externally, in drying 
and healing ulcers. Its dole is from five 
grains to twenty-five, ‘ 

DRAGON-FLY, the englifh name of the li- 
bella. See the article LiBELLA. 

DRAGON’S HEAD and TAIL, the two nodes 
of the moon. See thearticle NoDE. 


DRaAGON-SHELL, the englifh name of a fpe- 


cies of concamerated patella, with its ro- 
ftrum very much bent. See PATELLA. 


Deacons, in botany. See the article Dra- 


CONTIUM. 


DRAGONNE'’E, in heraldry, A lion dra- 


gonnée is where the upper half refembles 
a lion, the other half going off like the 
hinder part of a dragon. The fame may 
be faid of any other beaft as well as a 
lion, 


DRAGOON, in military affairs, a muf- 


queteer, mounted on horfeback, who 
fometimes fights or marches on foot, as 
occafion requires. 

Dragoons are divided into brigades, as 
the cavalry, and each regiment into 
troops; each troop having a captain, 
lieutenant, cornet, quaiter-mafter, two 
ferjeants, three corporals, and two drums, 
Some regiments have hautboys: they are 
very ufeful on any expedition that re- 
quires difpatch, for they can keep pace 
with the cavalry, and do the duty of in- 
fantry: they encamp generally on the 
wings of the army, or at the paffes lead- 
ing to the camp; and fometimes they 
are brought to cover the general’s quar- 
‘ters: they do duty on the generals of 
hosfe and dragoons, and march in the 
front and rear of the army. 


DRAGOON, in ornithology, the name of a 


fmall kind of carrier-pigeon, called co- 
Jumba tabellaria minima, by Moore. It 
is a baftard breed between the two fpe-’ 
cies of pigeons called the horfeman and 
the tumbler. ‘They are very good bree- 
ders, and as thy are lighter than the 
-horfeman, they are fuppofed more expe- 
ditions in flight, for a few miles: but the 
horfeman outdoes them at greater ler gths, 


“ 


ever hangs over the fhip in the fea, as 


fhirts, coats, or the like; and boats, when - 


towed, or whatever elfe that, after this 
manner, may hinder the fhip’s way when 
fhe fails, are called drags. 


DRAINING of lands, the freeing them 


from an over abundance of water, by 
means of drains. See the next article, 


DRAINS, a name given, in the fen-coun- 


tries, to certain large cuts or ditches, of 
twenty, thirty, nay, fometimes forty feet 
wide, carried, thro’ the marfhy ground, 
to fome river, or other place, capable of 
difcharging the water they carry out of 
the fen-lands, 

The beft way is to begin the drain at the 
loweft place, and fo to carry it into the 


‘ bog towards the fpring-head; where it / 


will be proper to make crofs trenches, in 
order to drain it thoroughly. If the 


drains are deep, fo that there is danger of 


cattle falling into them, they may be 
partly filled with ftones, brick-bats, and 
the like ; and covered with wood, flags, 
turf, &c, and the water will drain away 
through the ftones, When the drains 
are left open, the earth fhould not be laid 
in heaps by their fides, as is too often 
done ;_ but fpread over the low places near 
them, or even carried off in carts. See 
the articles Dircu and FEN, 

Moft of thefe drains are made in our fen~ 
countries by a body of men called the un- 
dertakers, whofe reward is one third of 
the ground they drain: they ereét fluices 
alfo at a great expence, often not lefs 
than two thoufand pounds each; yet 
thefe, with all the care they employ in 
ereéting them, are fubjeét to be blown up 
by the vaft weight of water that lies on 
them when the Jands are overflown : fome 
of thefe fluices have too or more pair of 
doors, of fix, eight, or ten feet high, which 
fhut, when the water in the river is higher 
than in the drains, by the weight and 
force of it, and fo, e contra, throw out 
a body of eight feet {quare of water, for 
about fix or feven hours, during the ebb. 
The real ule of thefe drains is very evi- 
dent from the vifible improvement of the 
lands where they have been cut. The 
inhabitants of Effex have a particular 
way of draining lands in fuch grounds 
as lie below the high water and fome- 
what above the low-water mark, and have 


Jand floods or fleets running through * 


them, which make a kind of {mall creek, 
When thefe grounds are firft enclofed 
from the fea, it is done with a bank raifs 

* Rs, Peet ed 
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ed from one fide of the land defigned to 
be taken in to the other, except a {pace 
left where the creek or land-floods run 
into the fea. When they begin to ftop 
this, it is done at once, with a ftrong firm 
head; only according to the quantity of 
water to be vented, they lay therein feve- 
ral (quare troughs, compofed of four large 
planks, of the fame length that they de- 
fign the thicknefs of the head to he; ‘and 
towards the fea is fitted a {mall door, 
which opens when the frefh water bears 
out on it, and fhuts when the falt water 
rifes, as already defcribed. See SLuice. 
RAKE, in ornithology, the male of the 
duck-kind.” See ANas and Duck, 


/-DRAM, or DracHmM, in commerce, a 


fmajl weight. See the article DRACHM 
and WEIGHT. 

RAMA, a poem containing fome certain 
ation, and reprefenting a true picture of 
human life, for the delight and improve- 
ment of mankind, 

The principal {pecies of the drama are 
two, comedy and tragedy, Some others 
there are of lefs note, as paftoral, {atire, 
tragi-comedy, opera, &c, See the articles 
‘TRAGEDY, COMEDY, &c. 

The primary parts of the drama, as di- 
vided by the antients, are the protafis, 
epitafis, cataltafis, and cataftrophe, The 
fecondary parts are the aéts and f{cenes, 
The acceflary parts are the- prologue, 
chorus, mimus, and epilogue, which 
pointed out the ufe of the piece, or con- 
veyed {ome other notice to the audience 
in the poet’s name. See the articles 
Prorasis, PROLOGUE, CHorus, &e. 
‘The drama, fays Voffius, owes its rife to 
the days of feftivity ; for in antient times, 
it was ufual for men, when they gathered 
in the fruits of the earth, to meet toge- 
ther that they might facrifice to the deity, 
and unbend their minds from the fatigues 
of the harveft. Hence arofe two forts of 
poetry, the one grave, in praile of the 
gods, the other jocofe and full of lam- 
poon, againft one another. Thus, from 
the former arofe tragedy, and from the 
latter, fatire, comedy, and mimickry. 
The drama, in fome. circumftances, is 
fuperior to epic poetry, particularly in 
action ; for in the drama, the perfons 
themfelves are introduced, every thing is 
tranfacted in our fight, and our eyes and 
ears at once are’ gratified. Befides, the 
action in the drama, is much more com- 
pendious than in the epic; it takes up 
lefs time, and therefore requires more art 
to comduét it. It excites in the mind 
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more rapid commotions, and confequent- 

ly makes the pleafure and admiration 
more intenfe, For which reafon, Arif-— 
totle gives the preference to the drama 3 
not that he reckons it more noble in ge+ ~ 
neral than the epic, for that would be 
contrary to truth and reafon, but only as 
far as its {phere extends, 

According to the Abbe du Bos, tragic 
poets ought to place their fcenes in times 
remote from that in which they lives 
but comedy, on the contrary, ought to 
be fixed in the very places and times in 
which it is reprefented; its defign being 
to make us laugh at the expence of ridi- 
culous perfons, in order to purge us of 
thofe faults it expofes. Now we cannot 
diftinguith nature fo eafily, when fhe ap- 
pears in ftrange cuftoms, manners, and 
apparel, as when fhe is clad, as it were, 
after our own fafhion; whereas we ale 
ways diftinguifh human nature in the he- 
roes of tragedies, whether their fcenes be 
at Rome or Spaita, by reafon only great 
virtues or great vices are there reprefented. 
The dramatic poetry of the Romans, was, 
at firft divided into three forts, tragedy, 
fatire, and comedy ; which were after- 
wards fubdivided into feveral fpecies, 
They had two fpecies of tragedies, Wize : 
the tragoedize palliate, in which the per- oe, 
fonages, manners, and drefs were entirely — 
greek; and the tragcedix pretextate, ore” 
pretexte, wherein the perfonages and 
manners were roman, The fatire was a po 
kind of paftoral poetry, which fome au- 
thors affert to have held a kind of middle 
rank between tragedy and comedy ; which 


‘ 


is almoft all we know of it. Comedy, in ¥ 
like manner as tragedy, was divided firft j 
into two fpecies, viz. the greek, or pal- . 


liata ; and the roman or togata, by rea-— 
fon of the introducing plain citizens into 
the latter, whofe drefs was called toga, 
The roman comedy wis again fubdivid~ 
ed into four fpecies; the togata, pro- 
perly fo called, the tabernaria, the attel- 
lana, andthe mimus, Pieces of the firft 
fort were very ferious, and admitted even 
of perfons of diftingtion, for which rea« 
fon they were fometimes called pretex- 
tate. The fecond were comedies of a lefs 
ferious nature; and took their name from 
taberna; which ftri@tly fignified a place 
of rendezvous, — ropersfor aflembling 
perfons of differen _ conditions, whofe 
characters were played/off in thofe pieces. 
‘The attellana was ‘a kind of piece Hi , 
like the tralian comedies 5 that is, thole 
whofe dialogues are not written. ‘The 
6K 2 actor, 
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a@tor, therefore, of the attellanz, per- 
formed his part juft as he pleafed. ‘The 
mimus refembled our farces, and the ac- 
tors thereof performed always bare-foot : 
whereas, in tragedy, they wore a fort of 
fhoe, or boot, called cothurnus ; and, in 
the other {pecies of comedy, another kind 
called foccus, 

For the laws of the drama, fee the articles 

Unity, AcTION, CHARACTER, Fa- 

BLE, &c, 

DRAMATIC, in poetry, an epithet given 
to pieces written for the ftage. See the 
article DRAMA. 

Styylo-DRamMatTico, in the italian mufic. 
See the article STYLE, 

DRANK, among farmers, a term ufed to 
denote wild oats, which never fail to 
infeft worn-out lands; fo that when 
plowed lands run to thefe weeds and 
thiftles, the farmer knows it is high time 

| to fallow them, or elfe to fow them with 

ope hay-feed, and make pafture of them. 

¥ Some, indeed, dettroy the drank, by 
fowing the lands with beans, and letting 

, loofe fheep upon them when young,+ This 

| muft be done in dry weather, and the 
‘ fheep eat up the drank and other weeds, 
without touching the beans. 

DRAPERY, in {culpture and painting, 

fignifies the reprefentation of the clothing 

of human figures, and alfo hangings, 
tapeltry, curtains, and moft other things 
that-are not carnations or Jand{capes, 


The arr of drapery confifts, 1. In the 
order of the folds or plaits, which ought 
to be fo managed, that you may ealily 
us perceive what it is they cover, and dil- 


'-- finguifh it from any thing elfe. Again, 
the folds ought to be large, as breaking 
and dividing the fight the lefs; and there 
fhould be a contraft between them, other- 
wile the drapery will be ftiff. 2. In the 

‘ quality of the ftuffs ; for fome make their 
folds abrupt and harfh, others more foft 
and eafy: the furface of fome have a 
duftve, others are flat and dead; fome 

' are fine and tranfparent, others firm and 
folid. 3. In the variety of colours, 
which, when well managed, makes the 
greateft beauty of painting ; all not being 
equally amicable and friendly with re- 
ipe&t to each other, and fome never to 
be placed near certain others, 

M. De Piles obferves, that drapery mutt 

- mever be made to adhere to the parts of 
the body ; that a great motion and light- 
nels of the drapery are only proper in 
figures in great agitation, or expofed to 
the wind; and that the nudities of the 
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figures fhould always be defigned, beforg 
the painter proceeds to the draperies. - 
Obferve the following dire&tions. Draw 
the out-lines of garments lightly, begin- 
ning with the great folds, which you may 
afterwards ftroke into leffer ; but be fure 
they crofs not one another. Make the dra- 
pery bend with the body, according as it 
ftands in or out, ftraight or crooked, or 
turns one way or another; obferving that — 
the clofer the garment fits on the body, 
the narrower and fmaller muft the folds 
be. All the folds muft confit of two 
lines, and no more, which you may turn 
with the garment at pleafure, thadowing 
the inner deep, and the outermoft more 
light; and it the folds be never fo curi- — 
oufly contrived, fpare not to thadow 
them, if they fall inward from the light, 
with a double or triple thadow, as the oc- 
cafion requires. ‘The out-lines muft be | 
continued through the whole garment ; 
the leffer you may break off and fhorten 
as you pleafe. ‘The fhades in filk and fine 
Jinen, require little folds, and a light and 
rare fhadow ; and fo alfo fine drapery re- 
quires more and fharper folds than coarfe. 
Obferve the motion of the wind and air 
for drawing loofe apparel all one way > 
and examine the nature and difpofition of — 
light, efpecially as it has relation to the 
fun or any bright.body. Moreover, the 
plaits and folds mufthave their motions ac- 
cording as they are managed by the wear~ — 
er, as under the arm, and under the knee, 
by opening and ftretching out the arm 
and leg, making always hard, ftiff, and. 
gro{s folds, that by their appearance the 
nature and quality of the garment may _ 
be known, &c. But mean motions, fuch 
as appear in the folds of ftuff and other. 
cloths of fine wool, may become pliable 
to a perfon’s limbs, and fo made not only 
into {weet and pleafant folds, but may 
follow the bare flefh very well, falling 
pliably about the loins or any other part. 
In other kinds of mixt motions, called 
turnings or croflings, which are proper 
unto damafks, cloths of gold, @c. the 
folds crofling and breaking one another, 
appear from the various qualities of th 
drapery, and muft be fo performed, as not 
to favour of an over-affefted imitation, 
without grace or order, 
DRASTIC, in phyfic, an epithet beftowed 
on {uch medicines as are of prefent efica= 
cy, and potent in operations; and is com- 
monly applied to emetics and cathartics, 
DRAVE, a large navigable river, which, 
taking its rife in the archbifhopric of 
: Saltz< 
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$altzburg, in Germany, runs fouth-eaft 
through Stiria ; and continuing its courfe, 
divides Hungary from Sclavonia, and 
falls into the Danube at Effeck. | 

DRAUGHT, or DraFt, in architec- 

ture, the figure of an intended building, 
defcribed on paper, in which is laid down, 
by fcale and compaffes, the feveral divi+ 
fions and partitions of the apartments, 
rooms, doors, paflages, &c. in their due 
proportion to the whole building. 
It is cuftomary, and alfo exceedingly con- 
venient, for any perfon, before he begins 
to erect a building, to have defigns or 
draughts drawn upon paper or vellum, 
wherein the ichnography or ground-plot 
of every floor or ftory is delineated; as 
alfo the form or fafhion of each front, 
with the windows, doors, ornaments, in 
an orthography, or upright. Sometimes 
the feveral fronts, &c. are taken and re- 
prefented in the fame draught, to fhew 
the effet of the whole building, which 
is called {cenograpby, or perfpeétive. See 
the article SCENOGRAPHY. 

DrRauGHT-COMPASSES, are fuch as have 
moveable points, to draw fine draughts 
in architecture. See COMPASSES. 

DrauGuT, in medicine. See Porion. 

DRAUGHT, in painting. See the articles 
DeEsicn and DRAWING, 

DrRauGHt, in trade, called alfo CLorr or 
CLOUGH, is a {mall allowance on weigh- 
able goods, made by the king to the im- 
porter, or by the feller to.the buyer, that 
the weight may hold out when the goods 
are weighed again. 

The king allows x15 draught for goods 
weighing no lefs than x Cwt. 2 Ib for 


goods weighing between 1 and 2 Cwt.. 


3 15 for goods weighing between 2 and 
3 Cwr. 415 from 3 to10Cwt. 7 th from 
10 to 18 Cwt. 9 15 from 78 to 30, or up- 
wards. 

DRAUGHT-HOOKS, are large hooks of iron, 
fixed on the cheeks of a cannon-carriage, 
two on each fide, one near the trunnion 
hole, and the other at the train, diftin- 
guifhed by the name of fore and hind 
draught-hooks, Large guns have draught- 
hooks near the middle tranfum, to which 
are fixed the chains that ferve to keep the 
fhafts of the limbers on a march. The 
fore and hind hooks are ufed for drawing 
a gun backwards or forwards, by men 
with frong ropes, called draught-ropes, 
fixed to thefe hooks, 

DRAUGHT-HORSE, in farming, a fort of 

. coarfe made horfe, deftined ior the fer- 
vice of the cart or plough, In the choice 


~~ 
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of thefe horfes, for what is called’ the 
flow draught, they are to be chofen of an 
ordinary height; for otherwile, when 
put into the cart, one draws unequally. 
with the other, and the tall ones hang 
upon the low ones. The draught horfe 
fhould be large bodied, and ftrong Joined, 
and of fuch a difpofition as rather to be 


too dull than too brifk; and rather to © 


crave the whip, than to draw more thar 
is needful, Mares are the fitteft for this 
ufe for the farmer, as they will be kept 
cheap, and not only do the work, but be 
kept breeding, and give yearly increafe of 
a foal of the fame kind, and fit to be 
bred to the fame purpofes. They fhould 
have a good head, neck, breaft, and 
fhoulders: for the reft of the thape, it is 
not of much confequence, only for breed- 
ing ; the mare fhould havea large belly ; 
for the more room a foal has in the dam, 
the more fit he will be for that employ. 
See the article FOAL. 


DRAW, in the fea-janguage. A fhip is 


faid to draw fo much water, according to 
the number of feet the finks into it; fo 
that if a thip fink into the water eighteen 
feet perpendicularly, fhe is faid to draw 
eighteen feet watery and according as fhe 
draws more or lefs, fhe is {aid to be of 
mere or Jefs draught. 


DRAW-BACK, in commerce, certain duties, 


either of the cuftoms or of the excife, al- 
lowed upon the exportation of fome of 
our own manufactures 5 or upon certain 
foreign merchandize, that have paid duty 
on importation, 

‘The oaths of the merchants importing 
and exporting, are required to obtain the 


draw-back of foreign goods, affirming 


the truth of the officer’s certificate of the 
entry, and the due payment of the du- 
ties: and thefe may be made by the agent 
or hufband of any corporation or com- 
pany, or by the known fervant of any 
merchant ufually employed in making 
his entries, and paying his cuftoms. Jn 
regard to foreign goods entered outwards, 
if lefs quantity or value be fraudulently 
fhipped out than is expreffed in the ex- 
porter’s certificate, the goods therein mens 
tioned, or their value, are forfeited, and 
no draw-back to be allowed for the fame. 
Foreign goods exported by certificate, in 
order to obtain the draw-back, not fhip- 
ped or exported, or re-landed in Great 
Britain, unlefs in cafe of diftrefs, to fave 
them trom perifhing, are to lofe the bene- 
fit of the draw-back, and are forfeited, 
or their value, with the veffels, horfes, 

carriages, 
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eariiages, &c. employed in the re-land- DRAWING, in general, denotes the ation 


ing thereof ; and the perfons employed 
jn the re-landing them, or by whote pri- 
vity they are re-landed, or into whofe 
hands they fhz!] knowingly come, are to 
forfeit double the amount of the draw- 
back. Officers of the cuftoms conniving 


‘at, or aflifting in any fraud relating to 


certificate-goods, befices other penalti¢s, 
are to forfeit their office, and to fuffer fix 
months imprifonment, without bail or 
main prize ; as are alfo matters, or perfons 
belonging to the fhips employed therein. 
Bonds given for the exportation of cer- 
tificate goods to Ireland, muft not be de- 
livered up, nor draw-back allowed for 
any goods, till a certificate under ‘the 
hands and feals of the colleétor or comp- 
troller, &c. of the cuftoms be produced, 
teftifying the landing. 

‘The computation of what is to be drawn 
back upon the exportation of foreign 
goods, may be feen under their refpec- 
tive heads. 


Draw-BRivGE, a bridge made after the 


manner of a floor, to draw up, or let 
down, as occafion ferves, before the gate 
of a town or caftle, See BRIDGE. 

A draw-bridge may be made after, feve- 
ral different ways, but the moft common 
are made with plyers, twice the length of 
the gate, and a foot in diameter. The 
inner fquare is traverfed with a crofs, 
which ferves for a counterpoife; and the 
chains which hang from the extremities 
of the plyers to lift up or let down the 
bridge, are of iron or brals. 

In navigable rivers it is fometimes necef- 


a fary to make the middle arch of bridges 
. with two moveable platforms, to be rail- 


ed occafionally, in order to let the mafts 
and rigging of veffels pafs through. This 


. kind of draw-bridge is reprefented in 
plate LXXVIII. where A Bis the width 


of the middle arch; AL and BL, the 
two piers that fupport the draw-bridge 
NNO, one of the platforms of which 1s 


raifed and the other let down, having 


the beam P Q for its plyer. To N O are 
fufpended two moveable braces E H, EH, 
which refting on the fupport E, prefs 
againft the bracket M, and_ thereby 
ftrengthen the draw-bridge. Thefe braces 
are conduéted to the reft by means of the 
weight S, pulling the chain S LE. 


Draw-GEar, denotes any kind of harnefs 


for draught horfes. 


DRAWER of a Bill of exchange, the per- 


fon who draws the bill upon his corref- 
pondent, See Bint and EXcHANGS. 
4 


of pulling out, or hauling along: thus 
we read of tooth-drawing, wire-drawing, 
&c. See TOOTH-DRAWING, &c. 


DRAWING, ‘the art of reprefenting the ap- 


pearances of objets by imitation, or copy~ 
ing without the afliftance of mathema- 
tical rules. 

The general precepts for drawing, are as 
follow. 1. Begin with plain, geometrical 
figures, as lines, angles, triangles, poly- 
gons, arches, circles, ovals, cones, cylin- 


’ ders, and the like, being the foundation of 
» all other proportions. The circle is of ule 


in the feveral orbicular forms, as the fun, 
moon, globes, &c. the oval in giving a 
juft proportion to the face and mouth, 
and the fquare confines a picture you are 
to copy, &c. the triangle is of ule in 
drawing a fide or half face; angles and 
arches in perfpeétive, and the polygon in 
ground plots, fortifications, &c. the cone, 
in fpires, fteeples, tops of towers, &c. 
the cylinder, in columns, pillats, pilaf- 
ters, @c. Seethe article PERSPECTIVE, 
2. Having ‘brought your hand to be fit 
and ready in general proportions, accuf- 
tom yourfelf to give every object its due 
fhade, according to its concavity or con- 
vexity, and to elevate or deprefs the 
fame, as the object appears either nearet 
or farther off the light. See the articles 
PROPORTION, DESIGN, and SHADE. 
3. The fecond praftice of drawing, con- 
fifts in forming fruits, as apples, pears, 
cherries, &c. with their leaves; the imi- 
tation of flowers, as rofes, tulips, carna- 
tions, &c. herbs, trees, &c. of different 
kinds. 
4. The third, in the imitation of beafts, 
fowls, fifhes, &c. 
5. The fourth practice of drawing con- 
fifts in the imitation of the body of man, ~ 
with all its lineaments, as head, nofe, 
eyes, ears, cheeks, arms, and fhadows, 
all exaétly proportioned, both to the 
whole, and to one another. 
6, The fifth is in the drapery, in the imi- 
tation of cloathing, and artificially fetting 
off the outward coverings, habit, and or- 
naments of the body, either of cloth, ftuff, 
filk, or linen, in their natural and proper 
folds. See DRAPERY, 
yg. In drawing of all the forms before= 
mentioned, it is requifite to be firft pers 
fe&t in the laying down the exact pro- 
portion ; fecondly, in the general or out- 
ward lines, before you proceed to fha- 
dowing, or trimming the work within. 
& Jn mixed and uncertain forms, bi 
Ve the 
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the circle, fquare, &c. will be of no ufe, 
but oaly in the idea thereof in your own 
fancy, as horfes, oxen, and the like, you 
mutt do it by judgment, and fo gain the 
true proportions by affiduous practice 
thus, having the fhape of the thing in 
your mind, firft draw it rudely with a 
coal ; then, with more exaétne({s, with a 
lead or pencil; then perule it well, and 
mend it in thofe parts you have erred in, 
according to the idea you carry in your 
mind, When it is mended by your own 
judgment, compare it with fome good 
pattera of the fame kind, and amend it 
by that. 

g. Having good copies to draw after, 
learn to reduce them to other proportions, 
either larger or {maller ; and this by fre- 
quent practice. 

so. Let a perfection in drawing be at- 
tained by diligent exercife, and the in- 
ftru@tion of a good matter, before there 
be any attempts as to colouring and 
painting; for the former being attained, 
the reft will be eafily underftood, and 
gained by frequent practice. 

Particular objervations with regard to 
DrawinG, are as follow. 1. If you 
draw after a print or pifture, place it 
in fuch a light, that the glofs of the 
colours may not interrupt your light, 
and that the light and your eye may 
equally and obliquely fall upon the piece, 
which fhould be placed at fuch a dif- 
tance, that, upon opening your eye, you 
may view it at once: the larger the pic- 
ture is, the greater diftance off it fhould 
be placed: it fhould alfo be right before 
you, and a little reclining. 

2, Draw your out-lines at firft very 
faint, and with a coal; and let them 
be drawn agreeable to the pattern, before 
you begin to fhadow any part of it. 
When you have drawn one feature, it 
fhould, m fome meafure, be a dire&ion 
for you to draw the other, by obferving 
the diftance from that to the next feature ; 
making a fmall mark at the place with 
your coal, then draw it, and fo to the 
next, till you have drawn .the whole 
figure, 

3. Then obferve the middle of the pice 
ture you would copy, and touch upon 
the paper with the point of your coal: 
afterwards, obferve the more con{picuous 
| and uppermott figures, if there are more 
| than one, which you are to touch lightly 
| in their proper places: thus running over 
the whole draught, you will fee, as it 
were, the fkeleton of the piece to draw. 
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4. Having made out thefe fketches, view 
them diligently, if they anfwer your pat- 
tern or-not; for the geftures of the life 
ought to thew themlelves eminently in 
the firft and rudeft draughts thereof: 
correct and mend whatever you perceive 
amils, adding and diminifhing as it va- 
ries from the pattern; by which method 
it will be brought nearer and nearer to the 
life, 
5. Obferve the diftance of one limb, joint, 
or mufcle, from another, and the fame. - 
in all other accidents of the figure, their 
length, breadth, turnings, @c. thadow 
next to the light very faintly ; and where 
you fee bold and free touches, be not 
timorous in expreffing the fame. In draw- 
ing ahead by the life, or otherwife, take 
care to place the features exaétly right 
upon the crofs lines, whether'it be a full 
face, or three quarter face. In fore- 
fhortening you muft make the crofs lines 
to fly upwards, where they look upwards; 
but where the afpeét is downwards, they 
mult be made downwards, ina circular 
marmer. Having drawn the out-lines 
true, with a coa!, you are to proceed to 
trace the fame Jives again with.a pen, in- 
dian ink, @c, drawing them with more 
exaétne(s, and by imitating all the hatches 
with their exaét diftances one from ano- 
ther, their croflings, turnings and wind- 
ings, with more boldnefs and freedom. 
perfe& your defign. 
6. In drawing after a naked body, all 
the mufcles are not to be fo plainly-ex- 
prefled as in anatomical figures; but 
that fide whofe parts are moft apparent, 
and of fignification in the performance of 
any aétion, muft be made to appear more 
or lefs, according to the force of that 
action. ; 
7. In drawing young perfons, the muf- 
cles muft not appear manifeftly fo hard, 
as in elder and full grown perfons: the 
fame is to be obferved as to fat and flethy 
perfons, and fuch as are very delicate and 
beautiful; and in women, fcarce any 
mufcles at all are to be expreffed, or but 
very little, unlefs it be in fome very ter- 
rible aétion, and then too they are to be 
reprefented very faintly ; the like is alfo 
to be obferved as to little children. 
8. The motion of the’ whole body muft 
be confidered in drawing of the mutcles ; 
as in the rifing and falling of the arms, 
the mufcles of the breaft do appear more 
or lefs; the hips do the like according 
they are bent outward or inward ; and it 
is the fame chiefly in the fhoulders, fides, 
‘ e ! a and 
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and neck, according to the feveral aftions 
of the body. 

9. The proportion of the figure ought 
to be multiplied by degrees, in propor- 
tion of one to two, three, four, &c. for 
herein the chief {kill confifts: the dia- 
meter of the biggeft place, between the 
knee and the foot, is double to the leaft, 
and the largeft part of the thigh, triple. ° 

DRAWING MEDICINES, thofe more ufually 
called epifpaftics and ripeners, See the 
articles Epsipastic and RIPENERS. 

Drawinc of a bill of exchange. See the ar- 
ticles DRawerR and BiLL. 

Drawinc, among fportfmen, the beating 

e the bufhes after a fox., 

Drawing amifs, is faid of the hounds or 
beagles, when they hit the fcent of their 
chace centrary, fo as to purfue it up 
the wind, when they fhould have done it 
down. 

Drawing on the flot, is when the hounds 
touch the {cent, and draw on till they hit 
on the fame fcent, 

DRAWING a caf, among bowlers, is win- 
ning the end, without ftirring the bowl or 
block. 

Fine-DRAWING, among taylors, the art of 
fowing up button-holes, or any rents in 
cloth, in fo nice a manner, as that they 
cannot be difcovered from the entire part 
of the cloth. 

DRAY, a kind of cart ufed by brewers, 
for carrying barrels of beer or ale; allo 
a fledge drawn without wheels. 

Dray, among fportimen, denotes fquirrel- 
nefts, built in the tops of trees. 

DRAYTON, a:market-town of Shrop- 
fhire, fourteen miles noxth-eaft of Shrewf- 
bury. 

DREAMS, According to Wolfius every 
. dream takes its rife from fome fenfation, 
and is continued by the fucceffion of 
phantafms in the mind. His reafons are, 
that when we dream we imagine fome- 
thing, or the mind produces phantafins 5 
but no phantafm can arife in the mind, 
without a previous fenfation : hence nei- 
ther can a dream arife without fome pre- 

“vious fenfation. He obferves farther, that 
though it be certain a priori, from the na- 
ture of the imagination, that dreams muft 
beg#n by fome fenfation, yet that it is not 
eaty to confirm this by experience; it be- 
ing often difficult to diftinguith thofe 
flight fenfations, which give rife to dreams 
from phantafms or objects of imagina- 
tion. Yet this is not impoffible in fome 
¢afes, as when the weak fen{ation fuffici- 
ent to give gf to a dream gradually be- 
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comes ftronger, fo as to put an end to it, | 
as it often happens in uneafy and painful 
fenfations. 

The feries of phantafms, or objeéts of | 
imagination which conftitute a dream, 
feem to be fufficiently accounted for, 
from the law of imagination, or of affo- 
ciation ; though it may be extremely dif- | 
ficult to affign the caufe of every minute 
difference, not only in different fubjeéts, 
bat in the fame, at different times, and 
in different circumftances. We have an- 
effay on this fubjeé&t by M. Formey, in 
the Mem. del’ Acad. de Berlin, tom. 2. p. 
316. He exprefsly adopts Wolfius’s pro- | 
pofition above-mentioned, that every 
dream begins by a fenfation, and is con- 
tinued by a feries of als of imagination 
or of phantafms: and that the caufe of 
this feries is to be found in the law of the 
imagination. 
Hence he concludes thofe dreams to be fu- 
pewmatural, which either do not begin by 
fenfation, or are not continued by the) 
law of the imagination. ' 
A learned author has lately afferted, that 
our dreams are prompted by feparate im-=| 
material beings. He contends, that the} 
phantafm, or what is properly called the 
vition, is not the work of the foul itfelf, 
and that it cannot be the effect of mecha 
nical caufes ; and therefore feems to cone 
clude, they mutt be the work of feparate 
{pirits aéting on our minds, and giving 
us ideas while we fleep. We mutt refe 
to the author of this extraordinary hypo: 
thefis, for a farther account of it. See 
Effay on the phenomenon of dreaming 
in the 2d vol. of the Exguiry into the nas 
ture of the human foul, 34 edit, Lond 
1745. ; 
Lord Bacon Jaments that Ariftotle drop 
the confideration of what be calls the fe 
cond art of” predi€tion and impreffion, 
the interpretation of natural dreams 
which, from the agitation of the mind, 
difcovers the ftate and difpofitions of th 
body, as he honoured phyfiognomy, o 
the firft of thefe arts, with an enquiry” 
though this has indeed been done 
Hippocrates ; and he obferves that th 
later ages have debafed thele arts will 
fuperftitious and fantaftical mixtures, ye 
that when purged and truly reftored, th 
havea folid foundation in nature, and ul 
in life. See PHYSIOGNOMONICS. 
Bacon further oblerves, that the interp 

tation of natural dreams has been mue 
laboured, but mixed with numerous e 
travagancies, and adds that, at prefen 
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it ftands not upon its beft foundation, 
which is, that where the fame thing hap- 
pens from an internal caule, as alfo ulu- 


ally happens from an external one, there 
the external action paffes into a dream. 


‘Thus the ftomach may be oppreffed by a 


grofs interna) vapour, as well as by an ex- 
ternal weight, whence thofe that have the 
night-mare dream that a weight is laid 
upon them, with a great concurrence of 
circumftances : fo again the vifcera being 
equally toffed by the agitation of the waves 
at fea, as by a colleétion of wind in the hy~ 
pochondria; hence melancholy perfons 
frequently dream of failing and tofling 
upon the waters; and inftances of this 
kind are numerous. 

The phyficians who have accurately exa- 
mined the ftate of their patients in every 
particular circumftance, have not omitted 
at times, to enquire into their dreams in 
thofe hours of fleep which their ill {tate al- 
jows them; and partly from experience, 
partly from reafon and analogy, have 
found that there are many prefages of di- 
feafes to come, and many indications of 
fuch as are prefent, but unperceived, at 
leaft not feen in their full extent, to be 
had from what the fenfes fuffer in dreams. 
Indeed if dreams are different from what 
might be expetted from the bufinefs of the 
day, or the turn of thought before, they 
may: always be looked upon as figns of a 
more or lefs diftempered ftate of body, and 
the true condjtion of that ftate may. often 
be better learned from them, than from any 
other means, What has been obferved 
by phyficians in regard to the prognoftics 
from dreams, may be fummed up in the 
following manner ; to dream of fire indi- 
cates a redundance of yellow bile: to 
dream of fogs or {moak indicates a predo- 
minancy of black bile ; to dream of feeing 
a fall of rain or fnow, or a great quantity 
of ice, fhews that there is a redundance of 
phlegm in the body ; he who fancies him- 
felf converfant among ftinks, may be af- 
fured that he harbours fome putrid matter 
in his body ; to have red things reprefented 
before you in fleep, denotes a redundance 
of blood ; if the patient dreams of feeing 
the fun, moon, and ftars, hurry om with 
prodigious fwiftnefs, it indicates an ap- 
proaching delirium) ; to dream of a tur- 
bid fea, indicates diforders of the belly ; 
and to dream of feeing the earth over- 
flowed with water, or of being immerged 
in a pond or river, indicates a redundance 
of watery humours in the body ; to dream 
ef feeing the earth burnt or parched up, 
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a fign of great heat and drinefs ; the ap 
pearance of monfters and frightful ene* 
mies, indicates deliriums in difeafes ; and 


to dream often of being thrown down - 
from fome very high place, threatens an. 


approaching vertigo, or fome other difor- 


der of the head, as an epilepfy, apoplexy, + 


or the like. Thefe and a gieat many 
others are the obfervations of Hippocrates 
on the dreams of his patients. From 
thofe and from fome farther afliftances, 
Lomnius has carried the fubjest to a very 
great length, and given many rules of 
judging from them, 


‘DREDGE, or Drea, among farmers, de- — 


notes oats and barley mingled together, 

DREDGERS, the term uled in the admi- 
ralty-court for the oyfter-fiflers, 

DREIN, in the military art, a trench made 
to draw the water out of a moat, which is 
afterwards filled with hurdles and earth, 
or with fafcines, or bundles of rufhes and 
planks, to facilitate the paflage over the 
mud, See the article TRENCHES, 

DRENCH, among farriers, a phyfical po« 
tiow for horfes, The ingredients for this 
purpofe are to be beat coarfely, and ei- 
ther mingled with a decoétion, or with 
wine. Then Jet all infufe about a quar- 
ter of an hour, and give it to the horfe 
with a horn, after he has been tied up two 
hours to the rack, 

DRESDEN, the capital of upper Saxony, 
in Germany, fituated on the river Elbe, 
fixty-five miles north-weft of Prague, and 
eighty-five fouth of Berlin: eaft long. 
13° 36’, north lat. 51°. 

It is one of the largeft and ftrongeft tow 
in Germany, and is the ufual refidence of 
the ele&tor of Saxony. 

DRESSING of hemp and flax, 
articles HEMP and FLAx. 

Drgssinc of hops. See the article Hor. 

DRESSING of meats, that part of cooker 
which regards animal foods, whether fleth 2 
or fith. a na dn) oe 

Dressinc of ores, the breaking and pow- 
dering them in the ftamping-mill, and 
afterwards wafhing them in a wooden 

- trough. See WasHING of Ores. 

DreEssING, in furgery, the treatment of a 


See the 


wound or any difordered part. The ap= _ 


paratus of drefling confilts of doffils, tents, 
platters, compreffes, bandages, bands, li- 
gatures, and ftrings. See the articles 
Wounp, Dossit, TENT, PLASTER, 
&e, , 

DREUX, a town of Orleanois, in France, 
feventeen miles north of Chartres, and 
thirty-five weit of Paris. — 
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DRIFT of the foref, is an exact view and 
examination taken at certain times to 
know what beafts are there; in order 
that none ma) come on the foreft but fuch 
as have right; and that the foreft be not 
overcharged with beatts. 

DriFT, in mining, a paffage cut out under 
the earth, betwixt fhaft and fhaft, or turn 
and turn; ora paflage or way, wrought 
tinder the earth, to the end of a meer of 
ground, or part of a meer. 

DriFr-sait, a fail ufed under water, 
veered out right a head by theets, as other 
fails are. It ferves to keep the fhip’s head 
right upon the fea in a ftorm, and to hin- 

_ der her driving too faft in a current. 

_* DRILL, in mechanics, a {mall inftrament 
for making fuch holes as punches will 
not conveniently ferve for. Drills are of 
various fizes, and are chiefly-uied by 
fmiths and turners. 

Dritx, or DRILL-BOX, a name given to 
an inftrument for fowing land in the new 
method of horfe-hoeing hufbandry, It 
plants the corn in rows, makes the chan- 
nels, fows the feeds in them, and~covers 
them with carth when fown; and all 
this at the fame time, and with great ex- 
pedition. The principal parts are the 
feed box, the hopper, the plough and its 

. harrow, ofall which the fecd-box is the 

ipa chief. It meafures, or rather numbers, 
out _the feeds which it receives from the 

a hopper, and is for this purpoie as an arti- 
ae ficial hand ;) soe delivers out the feed 

| "much more equally than can be done by a 

Pete rate pias See the article gather. 

Whoever is defirous of knowing more 

intimately the whole apparatus for this 

method of fowing, may fee it fully de- 

{cribed, and illuftvated with figures, by 
Tull, in his Horfe-boeing bufbandry. 

DRINK, a part of our ordinary food jn a 

liquid form, ferving to dilute and moiften 

the dry meat. See the article Dier. 

The drinks in different countries are dif- 

ferent. Thecommon drink in England 

is either water, malt-liquor, wine, or 

mixtures of thefe. 

The firft drinks of mankind were cer- 

. tainly water and milk, but the love of 

luxury and debauchery foon introduced 


< 


the art of prperine intoxicating and ine- 
, briating drinks out of vegetables. ‘The 
ge vine gave the firft of thefe liquors ; after 


this, wheat, barley, millet, oats, rice, 
apples, pears, and pomegranates; and 
after thofe the juices dramed from the 
pine, fycamore, and maple, were brought 
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to this ufes in latter times, roots, ber- 

ries, and the pith of the fugar-cane, have 

been employed for the fame purpofes. — 
Honey alfo is in fome repute, and before © 
the ufe of the things above-mentioned, 
the vinous liquor made of honey and 
water, was in the very higheft eftimation. 
It is acknowledged by many phyficians, 
that among the {trong drinks, wine is the 
moft pernicious ; and that good water, 
milk, beer, and cyder, are greatly pre- 
ferable to it; none of them bringing on — 
the variety of diforders to which immo- — 
derate wine-drinkers are fubjeét, fuch as 
mney ef fight, trembling of the limbs,. 

c 


| 
| 
| 
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Of all drinks, water is the Jeaft flatu- 
lent, becaufe the unelaftic air lodged in 
it, cannot be extricated by the heat of the — 
body, fo as to become elaftic. The moft 
flatulent of all drinks, are thefe taken — 
in the aét of fermentation; as for ex- — 
ample, the ale which is clofe fhut up in 
very ftrong bottles, and flies out with — 
the greatelt force upon opening them ; 
for by an imprudent ufe of fuch, the 
mott fevere colic, iliac paffion, and cholera © 
morbus, frequently enfue. Next to thefe 
come fuch drinks as have not yet ferment= _ 
ed, but are foon fet to work by the heat — 
of the body ; as for example, muft, new | 
wine, or ale, wherein no bitter herbs, — 
fuch as hops, wormwood, &¢, have been 
boiled as a prefervative, : 
Dr, Bryan Robinfan thinks that the pro- 
portion of meat to drink, ought to he © 
fuch as fhall make perfpiration and urine 
nearly equal at all feafons of the year. 
DRIP, in architecture. See LarmiER. 
Drips are ufed in building for a certain 
kind of fteps made on flat roofs to walk 
upon, a way of building much ufed in 
Italy, where the roof is not made quite 
flat, but a little raifed in the middle, — 
with drips or fteps lying a little inclined — 
to the horizon. See the article Roor. 
DRIVERS, among fportfmen, a machine © 
for driving phealant- powts, confifting of 
good ftrong ozier-wands, fuch as the 
bafket- makers ufe; thefe are to be fet 
in a handle, and twifted or bound with 
fmall oziers in two or three places. 
With this inftroment, the fportfman 
drives whole eyes of young powts into 
his nets. See the next article, 
DRIVING, among fportfmen, a method — 
of taking pheafant-powts. It is thus: 
the fportiman finds out the haunts of 
thele buds ; and having fixed his nets 
there, 
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there, he calls them together by a phea- 
fant-call, imitating the voice of the dam : 
after this he makes a noife with his driver, 
which will make them run a little way 
forward in aclufter; and this <he is to 
repeat till he has made fure of them, 
which an expert fportfman never fails to 
do, by driving them into his nets, 
| DrivinG, in metallurgy, is faid of filver, 
when in the operation of refining, the 
lead being burnt away, the remaining 
copper rifes upon its furface in red fiery 
bubbles. See the article SILVER. 
| DRIVING, in the fea-language, is faid of a 

fhip when an anchor being let fall will 
not hold her faft, nor prevent her failing 
away with the tide or wind. The bett 
help in this cafe is to let fall more an- 
chors, or to veer out more cable; for 
the more cable fhe has out, the fafer fhe 
rides, When a fhip is a-hull or a-try, 
they fay fhe drives to leeward, 

DRIVE-BOLTS, in fhip-building, See the 
article BOLT. 

DROCK, in hufbandry, the upright piece 
of timber on the right fide ofa plough’s 
tail, to which is fixed the earth-board, 
See the article PLOUGH, 

DROGHEDA, a port-town of Ireland, 
twenty three miles north of Dublin. 

DROIT, jus, fignifies right or law, of 
which fome diftinguifh fix kinds. 1. Jus 
recuperandi, right of recovery. 2. Jus 
entrandi, right of entering. 3. Jus ha- 
bendi, right of having. 4. Jus retinendi, 
right of retaining. 5. Jus percipiendi, 
right of receiving. 6. Jus poffidendi, 
right of poffeffing. See the articles En- 
TRY, PossEssION, and RECOVERY. 

Droit is alfo the higheft writ of all other 

real writs, and takes its name of a writ of 

right, from the greateft regard being 
fhewn to it; and as it has the moft al- 
fured and final judgment, ‘There are 
feveral forts of thefe writs ufed in our 

Jaw, as droit de avowfon, droit de dower, 

droit de garde, droit patent, droit rati- 

onabili parte, and droit fur difclaimer. 

See the article REcTO. 

DROITWICH, a borough fix miles north 

of Worcefter, which fends two members 

to parliament. 

DROMEDARY, dromedarius, a large ani- 

mal of the camel kind, with only one 

bunch on its back, it is taller than the 
horfe, and has a much longer and flen- 
derer neck: its ears are fhort, and the 
upper lip is divided in the manner of that 
. of the hare; It is a native of Afia, and 
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more ufed for riding on, than for carry- 
ing heavy loads. See plate LX XIX, fig. 4. 

DRONE, in the hiftory of infe&ts, a kind 

of bee, larger than the common working 
or honey-bees: it is fo called from its 
idlenefs, as never going abroad to colle& 
either honey or wax. See Bes. 
The number of thefe drones in a hive is 
more or lefs, according to the feafon and 
age of thefwarm. In a full hive, they 
fometimes amount to five or fix hundred, 
or even a thoufand. 

DRONE-FLY, a two-winged infect, ex- 
tremely like the common drone-bee, 
whence alfo the name, 

DROPAX, an external medicine ufed by 
the antients for inducing a rednefs upon 


a part, and alfo for taking off the hairs. 
from the body. It was either oF or 


compound. The fimple confilts of pitch 
and waxs The compound dropax, be- 
fides pitch and wax, admits pepper, bi- 
tumen, rofemary-feed, and evuphorbium. 
It was ufed in the form of a plafter, or 
cataplafm. 

DROPPING, or Drippinc, among fal- 
coners, is faid of a hawk which mutes 
dire&tly downwards in feveral drops, not 
yerking her dung ftraight forwards. 

DROPS, in architeéture, an ornament in 
the doric entablature reprefenting drops, 
or little bells immediately under the tri- 
glyphs. 

Drops, in meteorology, {mall {pherical 
bodies which the particles of fluids fpon- 
taneoufly form themfelves into, when let 
fall from any height. This {pherical 
figure, the newtonian philofophers de- 
monftrate to be the effect of corpufcular 
attraétion, for confidering that the at- 
tractive force of one fingle particle of a 
fluid is equally exerted to an equal dif- 
tance, it mutt follow that other fiuid 
particles are on every fide drawn to it, 
and will therefore take their places at an 


equal diftance from it, and confequently 
form around fuperficies, See the articles — 


ATTRACTION, FLuID, and Rain, 
Drops, in medicine, a liquid remedy, the 


dofe of which is eftimated by a certaia 


number of drops. 


Drops of life, gutta vite, a tin&ture pro - 


duced from opium, englith faffron, ruffia 
caftor, cochineal, and Virginia-fnake- 
root, nutmegs, zedoary, and camphire, 
with the tin@ture of antimony, This 
medicine, though not commonly met 
witli" is accounted one of the beit pre. 
parations of the kind, It promotes 
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fweat very much, and is wonderfully 
carminative. The dole is from ten to 
forty, fifty, or fixty drops, 

‘acho DROPS, gutte anglicana, a name 
given to a chemical preparation efteemed 

_ of great virtue againft vapours, and le- 

' thargic affeétions, and purchafed at 

-g000}. by king Charles II. from the 
inventor Dr. Goddard. The medicine 
appeared to be only a fpirit drawn by 
the retort from raw filk, and afterwards 
weQified with oil of cinnamon, or any 
other effential oil, and was in reality no 
better than the common fal volatile ole- 
ofum, or any of the volatile {pirits im- 
preenated with an effential oil, except 

: that it was le(s difagreeable than any of 

i them to the tafte. 

f DROPSY, viwt, in medicine, an un- 
natural colleétion of watry humours in 
any part of the body, 

Dropfies are of various kinds, but thofe 

. moftcommon are the anafarca, afcites, 

and tympanites. See the article ANaA- 
SARCA, @e, 

| Among the caules of thefe difeafes may 

hie be reckoned a family or conttitutional 

"4 difpofition thereto ; a hafty drinking cold 
water tn too large quantities ; a. ftoppage 
of the natural difcharges of perfpiration 
and urine ; a lienterious diforder of long 

» continuance; all obftinate ob(truétions 

of the vifcera; the jaundice, diarrhoea, 

dyfentery, coeliac paflion, and gout ; 
drinking tharp, fermented, and {pirituous 
liquors ; and the like. 
As to the fymptoms, the feet and legs 
firft {well ; and when thefe are diftended 
to the utmolt, the waters rufh into the 
abdomen, and caufe it to {well by litte 
_ and little, till at length the more nable 
wifcera are affeSted thereby, and the 
patient is foon overwhelmed with the 
deluge. In proportion as the difeafed 

. parts increafe in bulk, the reft fall away ; 

and at the fame time, the difficulty of 

breathing, and other fymptoms grow 
more intolerable, 

When the abdomen is fwelled, it will 

refound when ftruck, if the difeafe bea 

tympany; and if an afcites, the noife of 
the fluctuating waters is heard. Befides 

_. thefe fymptoms, the patient is alfo af- 

lifted with a heavinefs, ftupor, coftive- 

_nefs, and at length with a flow fever. 

The waters too, after being long pent 

vp in aclofe place, grow acrimonious ; 

vand hence ulcers, gangrenes, bleeding 
at the nole, a mortification of the vifcera, 
and death. 
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In the anafarca, as well as in the more 
advanced ftages of a dronfy, the chief 
indications of cure, are to reftore the 
humours to their natural fluidiry, in- 
vigorate the languid circulation, brace 
up and ftrengthen the relaxed folids, 
promote the fecretions, and carry off the 
redundant ftagnating juices. To this | 
purpofe, draltic purges, fteel-medicines, © 
abforbents, detergents, and ftomachics, | 
are recommended. A brifk purge should 
be taken early every morning, or every — 
other day, according to the ftrength of 
the patient, till the (welling of the parts 7 
affeéted abate. 
Elaterium, and antimonial wine, are faid | 
to be excellent for dropfical patients, who | 
are not eafily purged ; two grains of the | 
former being a proper dofe for moft con- | 
ftitutions ; and of the latter, or anti- — 
monial wine, a dram and a half, or two | 
drams, may be taken every morning: @ 
this frees the abdomen from the load of 
waters. Some greatly recommend Bon- 
tius’s pills, the dofe of which is from 
half a fcruple to a fcruple. Mercurius — 
dulcis, and the juice of the root of iris 
paluftris lutea are alfo recommended : 
eighty drops of this laft may be given 
every hour in a little fyrup of buck-— 
thorn. 
As to cathartics, the flow ones are rather. 
hurtful than beneficial; and Therefore, — 
the purge had better be too ftrong than — 
too weak, that the waters may be car- | 
ried off with as much fpeed as the patient’s - 
ftrength will bear. When the patient - 
is of a very weakly conftitution, it is 
proper to omit all purgatives, and give 
diuretics, and the lixivial falts in their. 
ftead, efpecially nitre. Some alfo have 
been cured by a pertinaceous abftinence 
from all liquids, excepting a little rich” 
wine. E 
When the waters are by thefe means~ 
carried off, the tone of the debilitated 
vifcera fhould be reftored by the ule of 
wines, fleel, and fuch ftrengtheners as 
are greatly aftringent ; in which cafe, 
purging muft be omitted, as alfo during’ 
the ule of the lixivial falts; but ftrength- 
eners may be properly ufed with thefe laf, 
For the operation of tapping for the’ 
dropfy, called by furgeons paracentefis, 
See the article PARACENTESIS. 
DROP-WORT, in botany, the fame with 
filipendula. See FILIPENDULA. ‘ 
Water Drop-worvt, the englifh name of 
a plant, called by authors oenanthe. See 
the article OENANTHE. 
DROSERA, 
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DROSERA, suN-DEw, inbotany, a genus 
of the pentandria-pentagynia clals of 
plants, with a funnel-fathioned flower, 
confifting of five obtufely-ovated petals : 
the fruit is an unilocular, fuboval cap- 
fule, containing a great many very {mall 
feeds. 

DROUGHT, in the hiftory of the air, 
a long continuance of dry weather. 
Great droughts are often very preju- 
dicial to the farmer, unlefs the lands 
lie very low, and are well fupplied with 
water, or defended from the fcorching 
heat of the fun hy tail inclofures. See 
the article INCLOSURE. 

The lift of thefe is always in the far- 
mei’s power, and fhould be carefully 
provided by planting hedges in a proper 
manner, in counties moft fubje&t to fuffer 
by this difadvantage. The other is not 
‘always fo eafy, but may be managed 
feveral ways, as by finking wells ; but 
thef2, when deep, are very expenfive; or 
by bringing the water in pipes, gutters, 
or other conveyances: and this 1s eafily 
done where theve is a {pring or brook in 
the neighbourhood higher than the lands. 
Pumps, wheels, and fuch other engines 
are allo ufed in fome places to bring on 
the water; and in others, ponds, cifterns, 
and receptacles are made to take in the 
rains and winter floods, and retain the 
water till fummer, when it is wanted. 
The farmers of England are very defici- 
ent in this laft method, which they might ufe 
to their great benefit in many places. In 
Spain they have no water in many parts 
but what they preferve in this manner, 
And at Amfterdam and Venice they have 
whole cellars made into cifterns, which 
receive the water that falls in rains, and 
preferve it all the year. Want of water 
for the cattle in fummer in many places 
might be eafily remedied by fome care of 
this kind, and many thoufand acres of 
land made uleful, which are now left as 
wafte, by this means alone, It is very 
evident that this is feafible, becaufe it is 
done in places where there falls much lefs 
rain annually than with us ; and yet by 
this the inhabitants have always frefh 
water enough for the ufe of their houfes, 
na and gardens, none of which ever 
ail. 

DROWNING, the a& of fuffocating, or 
being fuffocated, by water. 

Naturalifts and phyficians furnifh us 
with divers well] attefted inftances of fur- 

rizing recoveries of perfons drowned, 
fe is certain from repeated diffections 
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made on perfons drowned, that they 
generally have Jefs water in their fto- — 
machs, than if they had voluntarily drunk 
a confiderable quantity : whence it does 
not feem expedient to hang the drowned 
perfon by the heels, a pofition that 
muft prove uneafy as foon as the hu- 
mours of the body fhould retume their 7 
ordinary motion, In order to know | 
whether the perfon has fwallowed too 
much water, or not, and to make him 
vomit it up if he has, it is proper to put 
him in a tun, open at both ends, which 


is to be rolled in different directions s 

or the bearded end of a feather fhould 

be introduced into the cefophaguss =~ 
After taking off the cloaths of the 
drowned perfon, we ought, with the : 
utmoft expedition, to fhelter him from 
the impreffions of the cold air, and begin 
to warm him by wrapping him up with 
cloaths and coverings: to do this more 
effeGually, he is afterwards to be put i 
into a pretty warm bed, applying alfo 


_to his body hot napkins and clothss A 


hot fcorching fun, to which drowned 
perfons have been expofed, and hot 
baths, have produced the fame happy 
effects. : ' 
The great intention to be purfued is, to | 
put the folid parts of the machine in- 
action, that thus they may reftore the 
motion of the fluids: in order to this, 
the drowned perfon fhould be . agitated 
in various direétions, in a bed, in the 
arms of perfons of fufficient flrength. 
Spirituous liquors fhould be poured inte 
his mouth; or warm urine; and fome 
perfons prefcribe a decoction of pepper 
and vinegar, as a gargarifm ; we mult f 
alfo attempt to irritate the internal fibres 
of the nofe, either by volatile fpirits, 
and by the liquors ufed in apopleéticcafess; 
or by tickling the nerves of the noltrils — 
with a bearded feather, or by blowing _ 
through a quill, fnuff, or fome other 
more powerful fternutatory. One of the 
means frequently ufed with fuccefs, isto 
blow warm air, by means of a pipe, 
into their mouths ; or to introduce it by 

a pair of bellows: or, by injeéting warm 
clyfters, to irritate the inteftines : the 
finoke of tobacco conveyed into thein- 
teftines, by means of a tobacco-pipe, is 
much recommended, Venelection is by 
no means to be neglected ; and perhaps | 
moft fuccefsfullyin the jugular vein ; and)» 
when all thefe meafures prove unfuccefs- 
ful, the Jaft recourfe is bronchotomy. — 
See the article BRONCHOTOMY. 
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DRUG, a general term for ype of the 
druggift and grocery kin 
i for thofe ufed in medicine and dying.. 
| . The principal drugs in medicine make 
the greateit part of the wholefale trade 
in the druggift and {picery ways, Some 
are produced in France, England, &c, 
‘but the greateft part is brought from the 
Levant, and the Eaft-Indies. The chief 
drags imported into this kingdom, are 
from the Ealt-Indies, being as follows, 
‘alum, china-root, camphor, rhubarb, 
mufk, vermilion, foy of japan, ketchup, 
fiick-lack, rofam aloes, fhell-lack, borax, 
lapis Jazuli, galangal, benjamin, aquila- 
wood, gamboge, putchuck, or coftus 
dulcis, dragons blood, cubebs, carda- 
moms, olibanum, chengue, falt-petre, 
7 aloe-hepatica, bezoar ftone, lignum aloes, 
-_. eaffia, goa-{tone, opium, unicorn’s horn, 
civet, frankincenfe, tamarinds, turmeric, 
rock-falt, faffron, myrrh, manna, renes, 
i tacamahac, ambergreafe, dammer, coyr, 
: cowries, chank, nux vomica, fnake-ftone, 
caffia lignoum, affafcetida, dry ginger, 

Jong pepper, tyncal, fago, lapis tuiiz, 

wormfeed, galbanum, gum-elemi, ani- 

Moniacum, tragacanth. See the articles 

ALuM, CuHINa-ROOT, &c, 

Drugs for dying are of two principal 
forts, viz. drugs that do not pive any 
fia of themielves, but prepare the 
c 


to take the dye, or make the 
urs more lively and ftrong ; and drugs 
that colour. 
Of the firft fort are alum, tartar, arfenic, 
yealgal, falt-petre, nitre, fal-gem, fal- 
armonia¢, common falt, mineral falt, 
falt of cryftal, of tartar, agaric, fpirit 
of wine, urine, pewter, bran, ftarch, @c. 
Some of the colouring drugs are wood, 
indigo, {carlet wood, logwood, ironwood, 
&c, fcarlet grain, cochineal, madder, 
goats hair, greening weed, favory, chim- 
ney-foot, &c. 
‘There are other drugs ufed in common 
‘by both, which colour either faintly, or 
<ry much, as the root, bark, and leaf 
of the walnut-tree, the rind of the nut, 
gall-nuts, fumach, copperas, &e. 
Druc is uled to fignify things of little 
value expoled to fale. 
 Druc, among fan-makers, is a compo- 
fition of.gum arabic, and fome other 
ingredients ufed in laying gold or filver 
Jeaf upon fans; or, in covering them 
with either of thefe metals in powder. 
They ufe it alfo to pafte together the 
papers, gawzes, tafleta’s, and other like 
matters, ufed by them in their fans, 
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ruG fignifies alfo a falt, or cinder of 


s, efpecially — glafs, ufed by fome in bleaching cloth. 


The ufe of this drug is prohibited in 
France, as being found corrofive, de- 
ftruétive of the linen, and capable of 
hurting the health of thofe who ufe it. 
See the article BLEACHING. 

Drucs of the french dominions pay for 
every 20S, value of their refpettive 
rates (a few excepted) on importation, 
48- 9,23 d. and draw back on expor- 
tation 48.4523 d. If for dyer’s ule, 
they pay 6s. 7,85d. and draw back 
6s. 15d. Drugs of the growth, pro- 
duét or manufacture of France for every 
20 s. value of their refpeétive rates (fome 
excepted) pay 6s. 5,23d. and draw 
back 48. 492d. but if for dyer’s ufe, 
they pay 11s. 7,95 d. and draw back 
6s. 125d. All drugs imported from 
the britifh plantations, in britith built 
fhipping, notwithftanding they come 
from the fpanith Weft-Indies to ours, 
fhall pay as from the place of growth 
and no otherwife. 

DRUGGET, in commerce, a ftuff fome- 
times all wool, and fometimes half wool 
half thread, fometimes corded, but 
ufually plain. 

Thofe that have the woof of wool, and 
the warp of thread, are called threaded 
druggets ; and thofe wrought with the 
fhuttle on a loom of four marches, as 
the ferges of Moui, Beauvois, and other 


like ftuffs, corded, are called corded ~ 


druggets. As to the plain, they are 
wrought on a loom of two marches, 
with the fhuttle, in the fame manner as 
cloth, camlets,-and other like ftuffs, not 
corded, om 
DRUIDS, the priefte or minifiers of 
religion of the antient Britons, and 
Gauls. The druids were chofe out 
of the beft families ; 
both by the honours of their birth, and 
their office, in the greateft veneration, 
They are faid to have underftood aftrolo- 
gy, geometry, natural heitory,politics, and 
geography : they had the adminiftration 
of all facred things, were the interpree 
ters of religion, and the judges of all 
affairs indifferently, 
Whoever refufed obedience to them, was 
declared impious and accurfed; they 
held the immortality of the foul, and the 
metemplychofis ; they are divided by 
fome into feveral clafles, as the vacerri, 
bardi, eubagis, femnothil, and faronide : 
they had a chief, or arch-diuid, in every 
nation $ 
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and were held, ~ 
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nation: he was a fort of high-prieft, hav- 


ing an abfolute authority over the reft, and 
was fucceeded by the moft confiderable a- 
mong his furvivors. The youth ufed to be 
inftruéted by them, retiring with them 
to caves, and defolate forefts, where 
they were fometimes kept twenty years, 
They preferved the memory and actions 
of great men by their verfes; but are 
faid to have facrificed men to Mercury. 
Czar imagined that the druids came 
from Britain into Gaul, but feveral 
among the modern writers are of a dif- 
ferent opinion. 
| DRUM, tympanum, is a military mufical 
inftrument in form of a cylinder, hollow 
within, and covered at the two ends 
with vellum, which is ftretched or flack- 
ened at pleafure by the means of {mall 
cords and fliding knots. It is beat upon 
with fticks, Some drums are made 
of brafs, but they are commonly of 
wood, 
There are feveral beats of the drum,-as 
aflémbly, chamade, reveillé, retreat, @c. 
See ASSEMBLY, CHAMADE, &c, 

Kettle Drums, are two forts of large 
bafons of copper or brafs, rounded in 
the bottom, and covered with vellum or 
goat-ikin, which is kept faft by a circle 
of iron, and feveral holes faftened to the 
body of the drum, and a like number 
of {crews to {crew up and down. They 
are much ufed among the horfe, as alfo 
in operas, oratorios, concerts, &c. 

Drum, or Drummer, he that beats the 
drum, of whom each company of foot 
has one, and fometimes two. Every re- 
giment has a drum-major, who has the 
command over the other drums. ‘They 
are diftinguifhed from the foldiers, by 
cloaths of a different fafhion: their poft 
when a battalion is drawn up, is on the 
flanks, and ona march it is betwixt the 
divifions. 

Drum of the ear, in anatomy. See the 
article Ear, 

String of the Drum. See Cuorn. 

Drum, inarchitefture. See TAMBOUR. 

DRUMLANERK, a town of Scotland, 
in the county of Nithfdale, fituated on 
the river Nith, fifteen miles from Dum- 
fries: weft long. 3° 33’, north lat. 55° 

‘ P 
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DRUNGUS, a name given in ,the latter 
times of the roman empiré’ tg a bodyf 
troops, amounting from one thoufand to 
four thoufand men. At firft it was 
ufed to denote the troops of ftrangers 
and enefiijes, but in the eaftern empire to 
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_. fignify the troops of the empire itfelf. 
~ DRUNKENNESS, ebrietas, phyfically con- 
fidered, confifts in a preternatura! com- 
preffion of the brain, and a difcompoture 
of its fibres, occafioned by the fumes or 


fpirituous parts of liquors. It is account- 


ed for thus, an immoderate quantity 

of wine taken into the {tomach, is there 

heated and undergoes a kind of effer- 

vefcence, which happens the more readi- 

ly, as the liquor abounds more in fulphur. 

By this action it becomes rarefied, fo that, 

the grofler parts being left behind, its 

finer parts fhoot through the veins to the 

brain ; or are conveyed through the veins 

to the heart, whence, after a farther heat 

of rarefa&tion, they are fent through the 

carotid arteries, @c. to the brain. Hence 

neceffarily arifes a repletion of the menin- 

ges, and a compreffion of the fibres of 
the brain, from the frefh ftock of rarefied 

fulphur continually exploded into them ¢ 

hence it is that all liquors will not give 

drunkennefs ; but fuch only as by their” 
fulphur or {pirit are difpofed for an effer- 

veftence in the ftomach and heart to dif- 
fufe their fubtile parts plentifully to the 

brain. Drunkennefs appears in different 

fhapes, in different conftitutions. Some 

it makes gay, fome fullen, and fome fu- | 
rious. Hobbes makes voluntary drunk- 

ennefs a breach of the law of nature, 
which dire&ts us to preferve the ufe of our 
reafon. The law of England does not al« 
low it to be an excufe in any cafe what- 
foever, On the contrary, it is punifhable, 
the penalty being five fhillings fine, or the 

ftocks, in cafe of non-payment. 

DRUPE, among botanilts, a kind of pe- 
ricarpium, confifting of a foft, flethy, 
and fucculent pulp, with a nucleus, or 
kernel in its center. 

DRUSENHEIM, a town of Alface, in 
Germany, fituated on the weft fide of the 
Rhine, four miles fouth-eaft of Hagenau : 
eaft long. 8°, north lat, 48° 40%. 

DRY BATHS, ; BaTH. 

Dry CONFECTS, g See } Conrters, ‘ 

Dry Dock, Dock. 

Dry CUPPING, in furgery. See CUPPING. 

Dry MEAT, in the manege, is ufed for 

cor and hay. 


meat. 

“DRY MEASURE, 5 3 ¢ MEASURE. 
DRY MoaT, ‘¢ | Moar, 
DRY RENT, cs }) RENT, 
Dry sPAvVinN, & ) Spavin, 
Dry sTORAX, > | Svorax. 

/DRY suTURE, J 3 & SuTURE. 
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After taking the horfe  — 
’ from grafs he is houfed, and put to dry 


ee a ies See 


wire 


the antients thought inhabited groves and 
woods. They differed from the’ Ha- 
-madryades, thefe latter being attached to 
fome particular tree, with which they 
were born, and with which they died ; 
whereas the Dryades were goddeffes of 
trees and woods in general. 

We likewife find mention made of a kind 
of prophetefles, or witches, among the 
Gauls, called dryades or druids. See the 
the article DRUIDs. 

DRYAS, in botany, a genus of the ico- 
fandria-pentagynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of eight oblong, 
emarginated, patent petals, inferted into 
the cup. ‘There is no pericarpium, but 
the feeds are numerous, of a roundifh 

is compreffed figure, and furnifhed with 

very long hairy ftyles. ¢ 

DRYPIS, a genus of the decandria-trigy- 
nia clafs of plants, the corolla whereof 
eonfifts of five petals, their ungues are 
of the length of the cup, and narrow ; 
the limb is plane ; the braétez are divided 

“ into two linean obtufe fegments; the 

fruit is a fmall, globofe, covered capfule, 

_ with only one cell, in which is a fingle 
_» . kidney fhaped feed. 
Duwat number, See the article NUMBER. 
‘DUBLIN, the capital of the province of 
Leintler, and of all Ireland, fituated at 

_ the mouth of the river Liffee, fixty 

’ miles welt of Holyhead in Wales: welt 
Jong, 6° 25, north lat. 53° 16’, 

- Itis a large and beautiful city, pleafant- 
ly fituated ; having a view of the fea on 
one fide, and of a fine country on the 
other. It is the feat of the courts of 
jultice, and an archbifhop’s fee; and has 

re a noble college, which is an univerfity of 


‘ itfelf. 
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DUCAL, in general, fomething belonging 
.. toa duke. See the article DUKE. 
DUCAT, a coin current in Germany, 
“and other countries abroad, for the dif- 
ferent values of which fee Coin, 
DUCATOON, 2 filver coin, likewife fre- 
_ quent in feveral parts of Europe, See the 
+”) dee eartiele Gorn. 
. . DUCENARIUS, in roman antiquity, .a 
‘ oe ity = who ha thes 
* 


of two hundred men, 

The title ducenarii is alfo given to cer- 
tain procurators of the emperors, fo 
called either from their having a falary 
of 200 fefterces, or from their being ap- 
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DRYADS, dryades, in the heathen the- DUCES TEcum, in law, a writ that com> _ 
ology, 2 fort of deities, or nymphs, which mands a perfon to appear in the court of 
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chancery, and bring with him certain 
writings, evidences, or other things, 
which the court is inclined to view. 

Duces tecum licet languidus, in law, is a 
writ directed to the fheriff on a return, 
that he is notable to bring his prifoner 
without danger of death, he being adeo 
languidus: upon which the court grants 
a habeas corpus, in nature of a duces 
tecum licet languidus, 

DUCK, azas, in ornithology, is cha- 
raéterized in general under the article 
ANAs. 

There are two forts of ducks common 
with us, the tame and wild ; whereof the — 
firft is very beneficial tothehufbandman, 
and at the fame time requires no charge 
to keep, living on loft corn, worms, 

- fnails, @c. Indeed once a year this fowl — 
is a great layer of eggs, and when the 
fits, mult be carefully fed with barley or 
other grain. As to the ducklings, they — 
are fed in the fame manner as goflings, 
and may be fattened in three weeks time, — 
by giving them any kind of pulfe, or 
grain, and plenty of water. 
For preferving wild ducks, a place (with — 
a pond in it) muft be walled in, and © 
covered a-top with a ftrong net: the pond — 
is to be fet with turfs of oziers, and have | 
many fecret holes and creeks, whereby 
they will be induced to feed freely, © 
though imprifoned. Teals, widgeons. — 
fhell-drakes, and green plovers, may 
alfo be ordered in the fame manner. 

Of exotic or foreign ducks, authors de- 
fcribe a great many fpecies, as the muf- 
covy-duck, with a naked papillole face, — 
the tufted duck, the brafilian duck, as 
large as a goofe, St. Cuthbert’s duck, the 
forked-tailed duck, the black duck, &c. 
See plate LX XX. fig. 1. where n° x. re- 
prefents the little black and white duck, 
fomewhat lefs than the common ‘kind ; — 
and n® 2, the fummer duck of Mr. 
Catefby, likewife lefs than the common 
duck: it has a double plume or creft, 
the uppermoft of a fhining green, and 
the under one of a dark, fhining purple 
colour. ; 

DUCKER, or Dovucker, a particular 
kind of game-cock, that in fighting 1fns 
about the clod almoft at every blow he 
fives. 
This is alfo a name given to the-colym- — 
bus, or diver, See COLYMBUS. 


pointed to vaife the tax of the two DUCKING, plunging in water, a diver 


hundredth penny. 
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by way of exercife; but among the Celtz, 
Franks, and antient Germans, it was a 
fort of punifhment for perfons of {can- 
dalous lives, ' ue 
They were fhut up, naked to the fhift, 
in aniron cage, faftened to the yard of 
a fhaloop, and ducked feveral times. 
Duckine at the main-yard; among fea- 

men, is a way of punifhing offenders on 
board a fhip ; and is performed by bind- 
ing the malefaétor, by a rope, to the 
end of the yard, from whence he is 
violently let down into the fea, once, 
twice, or three times, according to his 
offence: and if the offence be very great, 
he is drawn underneath the keel of the 
fhip, which they call keel-haleing. 
DUCKUP, at fea, is a term ufed by the 
fteer’s-man, when the mainfail, forefail, 
or fpritfail, hinders his feeing to fteer by 
a land-mark: upon which he calls out, 
duckup the clew lines of thefe fails, that 
is, hale the fails out of the way. Alfo, 
when a fhot is made by a chafe-piece, if 
the clew of the fpritfail hinders the fight, 
they call out, duck up, &c. 
DUCT, pucrus, in general, denotes any 
tube or canal, 
It is much ufed by anatomifts, who men- 
tion the adipofe duéts, concerning the 
reality of which authors are not agreed ; 
the thoracic, or chyliferous duét; the 
excretory ducts of the glands; the he- 


du&ts ; the lachrymal du&ts ; the du@us 
communis choledochus, @c. concerning 
all which it is to be obferved, that their 
ufe is to convey certain animal fluids fe- 
creted in the glands of the parts to which 
they feverally belong : thus itis, the fali- 
val duéts difcharge the faliva, or pellu- 
cid liquor, fecreted in the glands of the 
mouth; and fo of the reft. 
tr-DucT, among ichthyologifts, a canal 
reaching from the air-bladder in fifhes to 
their ftomach, See AIR. BLADDER. 
Alimentary Duct, an appellation ufed by 
fome for the whole canal of the inteftines, 
reaching from the mouth to the anus. 
UCTILITY, in phyfics, a. property of 
certain bodies, whereby they are capable 
of being expanded, or. ftretched forth, 
by means of a hammer, prefs, &c. 
The vait ductility of fome bodies, efpe- 
cially gold, is'very furprifing: the gold- 
beaters and wire-drawers furnifh us with 
abundant proofs of this property ; they, 
every day, reduce gold into lamelle in- 
conceivably thin, yet without the leait 
aperture, or pore difcoverable, even by 
Vou, II, 
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patic duét, or porus bilarius ; the falival 
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the microfcope: a fingle grain of gold 
may be ftretched under the hammers 
into a leaf, that will cover a houfe, and 
yet the leaf remain fo compa&, as not 
to tranfmit the rays of light; nor even 
admit fpirit of wine to tranfude, Dr, 
Halley took the following method to 
compute the duétility of gold: he learns 
ed from the wire-drawers, that an ounce 
of gold is fufficient to gild, that is, to 
cover, or coat, a filver-cylinder of forty~ 
eight ounces weight, which cylinder 
may be drawn out ito a wire fo very 
fine, that two yards thereof shall only 
weigh one grain; and coniequently~ 
ninety-eight yards of the fame wire, 
only forty-nine grains: fo that-a fingl: 


grain of gold here gilds ninety-eight yards 3 > ” 


and, of courfe, the ten thoufandth pare 
of a grain is here above one third of an 
inch long. And fince the third part of 
an inch is yet capable of being dividet 
into ten leffer parts vifible to the naked 
eye, it is evident that the hundred: 
thoufandth part of a grain of gold may 


be {€en without the affifance of a mi-- 


crofcope. Proceeding in his calculus, 
he found, at length, that a cube of gold, 
whofe fide is the hundredth part of an 
inch, contains * 2,433,000,000 vilible 
parts ; and yet, though the gold where- 


‘with fuch wire is coated, be ttretched to 


fuch a degree, fo intimately does its 


parts cohere, that there is not any ap- 
pearance of thecolour of the filver under 
neath. ; 
Mr, Boyle examining fome leaf-gold, 
found that a grain and a quarter's weight 
took up an area of fifty fquare inches ; 
fuppofing therefore the leaf divided. by 
parallel lines ,2. of an inch apart, a 
grain of gold will be divided into five 
hundred thoufand minute fquares, all 
difcernable by a good eyes for gojd-wire, 
the fame author fhews, that an ounce of 
gold drawn out therein, would reach 
155 miles and a half. 


But Mr, Reaumur has carried the duc- ‘ 
tility of gold to a ftill greater. lengths - 


a gold wire every body knows is only a 
filver one gilt. ‘This cylinder of filver, 
covered with leaf-gold, they draw thro’ 
the hole of an iron, and the gilding ftill 
keeps pace with the wire, ftretch it to 
what length they can. Now Mr, Reau- 
mur fhews, that in the common way of 
drawing gold-wire, a cylinder of filver - 
twenty-two inches Jong, and fifteen 
lines in diameter is ftretched to 1,163,520 
feet, or is 634,692 lines longer than be- 
6M fore, 
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fore, which amounts to about ninety- 
feven leagues. To wind this thread on 
filk for ufe, they firft flatten it, in doing 
which it ftretches at leaft 4 farther, fo 
that the twenty-two inches are now 131 
leagues: but in the flattening, inftead of 
5, they could ftretch it $, which would 
bring it to 120 leagues. This appears 
a prodigious extenfion, and ‘yet it is 
nothing to what this gentleman has 
proved gold to be capable of. 

DUEL, a fingle combat, at a time and place 
appointed, in confequence of a challenge. 
This cuftom came originally from the 
northern nations, among whom it was 
ufual to decide all their controverfies by 
arms. Both the accufer and accufed 
gave pledges to the judges on their re- 
{petive behalf; and the cuftom pre 
vailed fo far amongft the Germans, 
Danes and Franks, that none were ex- 
culed from it but women, fick people, 
cripples, and fuch as were under twenty- 
ene years of age, or above fixty. Even 
ecclefiaftics, priefts, and monks, were 
obliged to find champions to fightin their 
ftead. The punifhment of the vanquifh- 
ed was either death, by hanging or be- 
heading ; or, mutilation of members, 
according to the circumftances of the 
cafe, Duels were at firft admitted not 
only on criminal cccafions, but on fome 
civil ones for the maintenance of rights 
to eltates, and the like: in latter times, 
however, before they were entirely abo- 
lithed, they were reftrained to thefe four 
cafes: a. That the crime fhould be capi- 

. tal. 2. That it fhould be certain the crime 
was perpetrated, 3. The accufed mutt, 
by common fame, be fuppoled guilty. 
And, 4. The matter not capable of proof 
by witnefles, In England, though the 
trial of duel is difufed, the law on which 
it is founded is ftill in force, See the ar- 
ticle CHAMPION. 

Duet, at prefent, is ufed for a fingle com- 
bat on fome private quarrel, and mutt 
be premeditated, otherwife it is called a 

.¥Fencounter. If a perfon be killed in a 
duel, beth the principals and feconds are 
guilty of murder, whether the feconds 

- engage or not. It is alfoa very high of- 
fence to challenge a perfon, either by 
word or letter, or to be the meffenger of 
achallenge. The fevere edicts made by 
Lewis XIV. again duels, have in a 
great meafure put a ftop to the cuftom in 
France. 

DUERO, or Duro, a large river, which, 
sifing in Old Caftile, in Spain, runs from 
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eaft to welt, croffes the provinee: of Leon, - 
and, after dividing Portugal from Spain 

_by a foutherly courfe, turns weftward, 
croffes Portugal, and falls into the At- 
lantic ocean at Porto-Port. 

DUKE is either the title of a fovereign 
prince, as the duke of Savoy, Parma, 
&c. the grand duke of Tufcamy, Mut 
covy, &c. or it is the title of honour and 
nobility next below princes, The com- 
manders of armies in time of war, the | 
governors of provinces, and wardens of 
marches, in time of peace, were called 
duces, under the latter emperors. The | 
Goths and Vandals divided all Gaul inte | 
dutchies and counties, the governors of 
which they fometimes call duces, and fome- 
times comites. In France, under the fe- 
cond race of kings, though they retained 
the name ahd form of ducal gowernment, © 
there were fcarce any dukes except thofe © 
of Burgundy, Aquitain, and France, 
In England, among the Saxons, the com- 
manders of armies, @c. were called 
dukes, duces, without any addition, till _ 
Edward III. made his fon, the black 
prince, duke of Cornwal; after whom 
there were more made in the fame man- 
ner, the title defcending to their pofte- 
rity. Duke, then, at prefent, is a mere — 
title of dignity, without giving any do- 
main, territory, or jurifdiction over the 
place from whence the title istaken. A 
duke is created by patent, cinéture of 
fword, mantle of ftate, impofition of a 
cap and coronet of gold on his bead, and 
a verge of gold put into his hand. His 
title is Grace ; and, in the ftyle of the 
heralds, Moft high, potent, high-born, 
and noble prince. 

DvuKkE, among hebrew grammarians, an 
appellation given toa {pecies of accents, 
anf{wering to our comma. 

DULCIFYING, in pharmacy, isthe fweet- 
ening any matter impregnated with falts, © 
by frequently wafhing it in pure water. 

DULEDGE, in gunnery, a peg of wood 
which joins the ends of the fix fellows that 
form the round of the wheel of a gun- 
carriage, ‘The plate of iron on the out- — 
fide of the wheel, which ftrengthens the ~ 
joint, is called the duledge- plate. 

DULL, inthe manege, The marks of a 
dull horfe, called by the French, mar- — 
quis de ladre, are pei te round the 
eye, and on the tip of the nofe, upon 
any general colour whatfoever. Though — 
the vulgar. take thefe fpots for figns of ftu- — 
pidity, it is certain they are great marks © 
of the goodnels of a horie ; and the horfes 
» that — 
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that hawe them are very fenfibleand quick 
upon the fpur. 

DULWICH, a village near London, re- 
. markablle for its mineral waters, which 
are faid to contain a bitter cathartic falt, 
but noiron. 

UMBLAIIN, a town of Scotland, in the 
fhire of Meentieth, about five miles north 
of Stirling : welt long, 3° 45’, north lat. 
a6 

DUMBNESS, the deprivation of fpeech, 
See the article SPEECH. 

Dumbnefs may be owing either to the 
want, or bad conformation of the tongue. 
See the article TONGUE. 
DUMFERMLING, a parliament-town of 
Scotland, fituated in the county of Fife, 
fifteen miles north-weft of Edinburgh ; 
weft long. 3° 20’, and north lat. 56° 15’. 
Here was formerly a magnificent abbey 
and palace of the kings of Scotland, in 
which the princefs Elizabeth, daughter 
of King James VI, and mother of the 
princefs Sophia, from whom the prefent 
royal family are defcended, was born. 
UMFRIES, the capital of a county of 
the fame mame, in Scotland, lying north- 
wards of the Solway frith: weft lon. 32% 
20’, and morth lat. 54° 45’. 

UM fuit infra etatem, is a writ, than an 
infant, who by feoffment has aliened 
his lands, may have, when he arrives to 
full age, for the recovery of what he fo 
aliened: and during his non-age, it 
is faid, hve may enter on the land, and 
take it back again; for, by his entry, he 
fhall be remitted to his anceftor’sright. 
UM on fuit compos mentis, in law, a writ 


mory, having aliened lands, or tenements, 
fhall have againit the alienee ; inwhich he 
mutt alledige, ‘that he was not /ane me- 
morie, but being vifited with infirmity, 
loft his differetion for a time, fo as not to 
be capable of making any grant, @c. 
UNBAR, a parliament and.port-town of 
Scotland, about twenty-five miles eatt of 
Edinburgh: welt long. 2° 12‘, north 
lat, 56°. 

NBART ON, the capital of a county 
of the fame name in Scotland, called by 
l'fome Lenox: it is a parliament-town, 
fituated att the confluence of the rivers 
Clyde and Leven; fixteen miles north- 
welt of Gliafgow; 

UNCANNION, a town of the county of 
'Wexford, in Ireland, fix miles eaft of 
Waterford!. 

NDALK, a port-town of Ireland, 
eighteen miiles north of Drogheda: weit 
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which a perfon who is not found in me-_ 


DUN 
longitude 6° 40’ north latitude 54° 5’. 

DUNDEE, a large patliament-town of An- 
gus, in Scotland, fituated on the north fide 
of thefrith of Tay, fourteen miles north- 
welt of St. Andrews: weft long. 2° 42/, 
and north lat. 56° 32/. 

DUNG, in hufbandry, is of feveral forts, 

as that. of horfes, cows, fheep, hogs, 
pigeons, geefe, hens, &c. 
All dungs are very enriching to lands ; 
bat fome, as horfe’s, theep’s, pigeon’s, 
&e, being hot and light, are fitteft for 
cold lands; as thole of cows, hogs, 
&c. are for hot and dry lands, on 
account of their cooling qualities; or . 
mixed together in different proportions, 
they may be made to anfwer for all forts 
of ground, In winter, or rainy wea- 
ther, it is proper to turn up the dung 
in as large heaps as poflible, to prevent 
the rain’s wafhing away its fatnefs and 
nitrous quality ; which purpofe the dung- 
meers an{wer extremely well. See the 
article DUNG-MEERS. 

DUNGANNON, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Gyrone, and province of Ulfter, 
fituated eleven miles north of Armagh ; 
welt long. 7°, north lat, 54° 28’. 

DUNGEON, or Donyjon, in fortification. 
See the article DONJON. 

DUNGING of paflures, &c, The bet 
time for dunging of paftures and meadows 
is in the winter feafon, about January or 
February, that the rain may wath the 
fatnefs of the foil to the roots of the grafs 
before the fun drives it away. The dung 
may be fpread with a brufh, drawn over 
the ground like a harrow, before the 
grafs is too high: and for rufhy cold 
land, wood-athes, fea-coal, peat, turf, 
or the like fuel, is very proper to be laid 
on. The dung of pigeons, or other fowl, 
has a better effect here than on any other 
Jands; alfoall hot and {andy foils are fitteft 
for this fort of ground: but for fuch land 
of this kind, as is fandy, or hot, lime, 
chalk, marl, or any cold foils, digged 
out of the earth, are of fingular ufe, as 
well as for corn-lands ; fo is urry in like 
manner, As for meadows, or grounds 
of a middle quality between thefe ex- 
tremes, the ordinary foil is bet. The 
principal part of good hufbandry confilts 
in a proper application of the compoft. 

DUNKELD, a town of Perthfhire, in Scot- 
land, formerly a bifhop’s fee, fituated 
about twelye miles north of Perth, 

DUNG-MEERS, in hufbandry, places 
where foils and dungs are mixed and di- 
gefted together, For this purpofe it is 
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ufual to dig a pit fufficient to hold the 
ftock of foil the hufbandman is capable 
of making ; and to prepare it at the bot- 
tom with ftone and clay, that it may hold 
water, or the moifture of the dung; and 


‘befides it fhould be fo fituated that the finks 


and drips of the houfes and barns may 
run into it. Into this pit they caft refufe 
fodder, litter, dung, weeds, &c. where 
they lie and rot together, till the farmer 
have occafion for it. Where fuch a pit 
is wanting, it ig proper to cover the dung 


om? 
with turf, or other ftuff, to prevent the 


fin and wind from diawing off its 


vixtues. 


PUNKIRK, a port town of the french 


Netherlands: eaft long. 2° 20’, and north 
iS tal 


DUNLIN, in ornithology, a fmall fpecies 


of {nipe, with the brealt and throat white, 
the belly black fpotted with white, and 
the upper part of the body red variegated 
with pretty large black fpots. 


DUNNEGALE, the capital of a county of 
» the fame name in Ireland, fituated ona 


bay, to which it likewife gives name: 
weft Jon. 8° 22’, and north lat. 54° 35’. 


_ DUNNINGTON, a market-town of Lin- 


colufhire, about twenty-three miles fouth- 
eaft of Lincoln, 


LUNS, a market-town of Scotland, twelve 


miles welt of Berwick upon Tweed. 
Pp 


DUNSTABLE, a market-town, fifteen 


miles fouth of Bedford, and thirty north- 
weft af London. 


DUNWICH, a borough of Suffolk, forty 


miles eaft of Bury. 
It (ends two members to parliament. 


DUO, in mofic, a fong or compofition to 


be performed in two parts only, one fung, 
the other played on an inftrument, or by 
two voices, 


Dvo is alfo when two voices fing different 


parts, as accompanied with a third, which 
is a thorough bafs, It is feldom that 
unifons and oétaves are ufed in duos, 
éxcep? at the beginning and end. 


PUODENUM, in anatomy, the fir of 


the {mall guts, fo called from its 
length, which is about twelve fingers 
breadth. Tt has its origin at the pylorus, 
ot right orifice -of the ftomach ; from 
which afgending a little, it afterwards 
defcends again, and towards its end re- 
afcends, and runs tranfverfely towards 
the left kidney : at the diftance of three or 
four fingers fram the pylorus it receives, 
at one prominent hiatus or mouth, the 
choledochic and pancreatic duéts, which 
di.charge their respegtive liquors into it, 
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DUPLE, among mathematicians, ay epi-/ 


Sub-DuPLeE RATIO is jult the reverfe of the! 


“DUPLICATE, among lawyers, denotes’ 


DUPLICATE PROPORTION, Or RATIO, I 


DUPLICATION, in general, fignifies thi 


DUP 
The coats of the duodenum are thicker | 
than thofe of any other of the fmall guts, 
and its cavity is alfo greater than that of | 
any of them, Near its origin it has,no 
valves, nor rugz or wrinkles ; but in its 
continuation it has very numerous and _ 
remarkable ones, called by authors juga. 
It has alfo the glands of Brunnerus in 
great number, which ferve for the fecret~ 
ing of a thin aqueous fluid : and it re- 
ceives an artery from the coeliac, and a! 
vein from the porta, 


thet applied to a ratio, where the ante= 
cedent term is double the confequent, or 
where the exponent of the ratio is a4 
thus the ratio of 8 to 4 is a duple ratio, © 


former, or as x1to 2. Such is 4 to 8, 
or 6 to 12. 


a copy of any deed, writing, or accounts 
It is alfo ufed for the fecond letters pa 
tent, granted by the lord chancellor ina 
cafe wherein he had before done the fame 
Alfo a fecond Jetter written and fent to 
the fame party and purpofe as the former, 
for fear of the firft’s mifcarrying, is call- 
ed a duplicate. : 


a ratio compounded of two ratios: thusy 
the duplicate ratio of @ to 4, is the rati 
of aa to bb, or of the fquare of @ to th 
fquare of & Hence the duplicate re 
tio ought to be well diflinguifhed fro 
double. 

In a feries of geometrical proportionals, 
the firft term to the third is faid to be ir 
a duplicate ratio of the firft to the fecond. 
thus in 2, 4, 8, 16, &c, the ratio of 4 
to 8 is duplicate of that of 2 to 4, or ag 
the fquare of 2 to the fquare of 4, Du 
plicate ratio is therefore the proportio 
of {quares, as triplicate is of cubes, &¢ 
and the ratio of 2 to 8 is faid to be com: 
pounded of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8 


doubling of any thing, or multiplying @ 
it by 2: alfo the folding of any thin 
back again on itfelf, 
The duplication of a cube is a proble 
famous in antiquity : it was propofed b 
the oracle‘at Delphos, as a means to to} 
the plague, to double Apollo’s altar 
which was cubical. 
The difficulty of the problem confits i 
this, to find the fide of a cube that tha 
be double in folidity to a given cube 
which is only to be folved by finding twa 
mean proportionals between the fide of thi 

given 


DUR 


iven cube and double that fide. Thus, 
if the given fide be reprefented by a, its 
double by 4, and the fide fought by y; 
wefhall have aa: yy ::y:b; and making 


z—??, it willbe a:z::y:b. Sothat 


a 

y, the fide of the cube fought, is the fe- 
cond of two mean proportionals between 
aand b, 

DUPLICATURE, among anatomifts, a 
term ufed to denote the folds of any meme 
brane, or veffel: thus we fay, the dupli- 
catures ‘of the inteftines, peritonzum, 
&c, See the article INTESTINES. 
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DURATION, an idea which we get by at- 


DWT 


tending to the fleeting and perpetually 
perifhing part of fuccetlion; the idea of 
fucceflion being acquired by reflecting on 
that train of ideas which contiantly fol- 
low one another in our minds, as long 
as we are awake. The fimple modes of 


duration are any different lengths of it - 


whereof we have diftinét ideas, as hours, 
days, years, time, eternity, @c. 
Duration, as marked by certain periods 
and meafures, is what we moft properly 
call time. See the article TimME, 


——_—_ ST 


Duration of aéion, according to Ari- 
ftotle, is confined to a natural day in 
tragedy ; but the epopoeia, according to 
the fame critic, has no fixed time. 

DuRaTION of aneclipfe. See ECLIPSE. 

Scruples of half DURATION. Seethearticle 
SCRUPLE,. ae 

DURESSE, inlaw, is where a perfon is 


DUPONDIUS, in antiquity, the weight 
of two pounds: alfo a piece of money 
equal to two as’s in value. See As, 

DURA MATER, in anatomy, one of the 
membranes, or menynges, as they are 
called, which furround the brain. See 
the article BRAIN. 


It is a robult and thick membrane, com- 
pofed of tendinous fibres, and fituated 
immediately under the cranium : its figure 
and magnitude correfpond exaatly to thofe 
of the brain. It adheres every where to 
the feull, only more laxly on the upper 
part than elfewhere: it adheres alfo, tho’ 
not very firmly, to the parts placed under 
it. Itreceives arteries from the carotids, 
beautifully ramified in the manner of 
fhrubs. Its veins are of two kinds, fome 
as in other parts of the body, and others 
of a triangular figure, called finufes, for 
carrying off the blood from the brain. 
It has nerves for fenfation, from the fifth 
and feventh pair of the brain. 

The dura mater has a motion, faid to be 
peculiar toitfelf, and of a mufcular kind: 
but it feems much more natural to fup-, 
pofe it owing to the pullations of the ar- 
teries of the brain. 

As to the ufes of this membrane, it ferves 
in the place of a periofteum to the inter- 
nal parts of the fcull ; alfo to defend the 
brain by its proceffes, to prevent the com- 
preflion of its parts; and by its finufes 
to give warmth to the brain. 
DURANCE, ariver of France, which falls 
into the Rhone, a little below Avignon. 
DURANTA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plants ; 
the flower is formed of a fingle petal, with 
a cylindrical tube and ringent mouth, 
the upper limb of which is oval, ereét, 
and hollow ; and the lower one divided 
into three parts: the fruit is a roundifh 
unilocular berry, covered with the cup: 


the feeds are four, and ef an angular fi-, 


gure, 


wrongfully imprifoned, or reftrained of 
his liberty, contrary to law; or is threat- 
ened to be killed, wounded, or beaten, till 
he executes'a bond, or other writing. 

Any bond, deed, or other obligation, 


obtained by dureffe, will be void in law 5 
- and. in an a@tion brought on the execu 


tion of any fuch deed, the party may 
plead that it was brought by dureffe. A 
deed mutt be avoided by fpecial pleading, 
in thefe cafes; for the party cannot plead 
to it, zon eft faéium, becaufe it is his 
deed. ¥ 


DURHAM, a city and county, in the 


north of England, fitdated on the river 
Were, fourteen miles fouth of Newe 
caftle: weft lon. 1°12’, and north lat. 
54° 50’. f 
The city of Durham is the fee of a bifhop, 
and fends two members to parliament. 


DUSSELDORP, acity of Germany, fi- 


tuated on the eattern fhore of the Rhine, . 
twenty miles north of Cologn: eaft lon. 
6° 20’, and north lat. 51° x5’. 


DUST is nothing elfe but dry earthy par. 


ticles, reduced toa fine light powder. 


Duft and fand will fometimes get in- 
to horfes mouths, and make them lofe __ 
their appetites; in which cafe it ispro- < 


per to give them bran, well moiftened | 


with water, to cool and refrefh their *— 


mouths and tongues. 


The Hebrews, when they mourned, put _ 


duft or afhes upon their heads; and in 
their afflictions they fat down in the duft, 
and threw themfelves upon the ground. 


DUTCHY, in geography, an appellation 


given to the dominions of a duke. See 
the article DUKE, 
Dutcuy- 


DU: ¥F 


BDorTcny-court, a court of the dutchy- 


chamber of Lancafter, held at Weftmin- 
fter, before the chancellor of the fame, 
for matters concerning the lands and 
franchifes of that dutchy. See the article 
CHANCELLOR. 

The proceedings in this court are by 
englifh bill, as in chancery. Gwyn 
fays, that this court grew out of the grant 
of king Edw. III, who gave the dutchy 
to John of Gaunt, and endowed it with 
royal rights and privileges: feveral others 
of our antient kings likewile feparated 
this dutchy from the crown, and {ettled it 
in the natural perfons of themfelves and 
their heirs ; though, in fucceeding times, 
it was united to the crown again. 


DUTY, in general, denotes any thing that 


one is obliged to perform. 


Duty, in polity and commerce, fignifies 


< 


the impoft laid on merchandizes, at im- 
‘tation or exportation, commonly call. 
ed the duties of cuftoms ; alfo the taxes 


-of excife, ftamp-duties. &c. See the ar- 


ticles CUSTOMS, Excise, &e. : 

‘The principles on which all duties and cu- 
ftoms fhould be laid on foreign merchan- 
dizes, which are imported into thefe king- 
doms, arefuch as tend to cement a mutual 
fziendfhip and traffic between one nation 
and another ; and, therefore, due care 


-fhould be taken in the laying of them, 


that they may anfwer fo good an end, 
and be reciprocal in both countries: they 


- fhould be fo laid as to make the exports 
‘of this nation at leaft equal to our im- 


ports from thofe nations wherewith we 


trade, fo that a balance in money fhould 


not be iflued out of Great Britain, to 
pay for the goods and merchandizes of 
other countries: to the end that no 
greater number of our landholders and 
manufa€turers fhould be deprived of their 
revenues arifing from the preduét of the 
Jands, and the labour of the people, by 
foreign iinportations, than are maintained 
by exportation to fuch countries. Thefe 
are the national principles on which all 
our treaties of commerce with other coun- 
tries are to be grounded. 

To fhew, fays the late fir Matthew Dec- 
ker, how excifes, cultoms, and falt-duties 
increafe the expence of the people, and 
confequently ruin our trade, the follow- 
ing account may not be improper, 

Firft the duties themfelves, The net pro- 
duce of the taxes following, was, before 
the Jaft war except one, computed to be, 
one year with another, as under; 


/ 
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Be Ny 


£+ 2,800,000 
1,700,000 


Excife, about 

Cuftoms, about 

Salt, about 
4,650,000 

The charges of raifing thofe 

duties are about 10 per ae 465,000 


Net produce 5,145,000 


Secondly, the advanced price of thofe 
goods the above duties are laidon. Ex- 
perience teaches us that a very fmall 
duty laid on commodities, raifes the price 
of them confiderably to the confumer, be- 
yond the grofsduty, By the fees given 
to officers ; by tradefmens lofs of time in 
attending upon excifemen, or at cuftom- 
houfes ; by taking away a quarter of our 
traders ftocks for duties; and forcing 
them to take as great pains on one quar- 
ter of their ftock laid out in goods, in 
order to live, as they would on the whole 
if duty free ; by tradefmens profits on the 
duty, and advances in all the hands that 
all taxed goods come through, to the 
confumer ; as for example, fuppofe there 
fhould be no other tax but that on leather, 
let us fee how many advances that would 
make on the price of fhoes. 
The grazier lays (1) on the beaft he fats, 
his advanced price of fhoes: he fells to 
the butcher, who takes (2) his profit on 
the grazier’s advanced price of the beaft ; 
and railes (3) on the hide his advanced 
price of fhoes: he fells to the tanner, 
whofe journeymen raife (4) their wages, 
on account of the advanced price of thoes; 
the tanner pays (5) the tax of two pence 
per pound onthe leather ; takes (6) his 
profit on the before-mentioned five ad- 
vances, and raifes (7) his advanced price 
of fhoes on the tanned hide ; he fells to 
the leather-cutter, who takes (8) his profit 
on the before-mentioned feven advances, 
and raifes (g) on the hide he cuts, his 
advanced price of fhoes; he fells to the 
fhoe-maker, whofe journeymen raife (10) 
their wages, on account of their advanced 
price of fhoes ; the fhoe-maker takes (11) 
his profit on the before-mentioned ten ad- 
vances, and raifes (12) on the fhoes he 
makes, the advanced price of the fhoes he 
wears; he fells to the confumer with all 
thefe twelve advances, highly magnified 
beyond the bare duty. 
So much for the tax on leather only ; but 
.the grazier, butcher, tanner, leather- 
cutter, and fhoe-maker, ufe foap ; that 
foap, like leather, is taxed, and, like that 
Jeather.tax, mult be raifed; but that 
caufed twelve advances on our fhoes 5 
place 


I§0,000 | 
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place therefore twelve advances more on 
thoes, for the foap-tax, Thefe tradef- 
men ufe candles; twelve advances more 
for the tax on them; and the fame for 
| every other tax on neceffaries. All which 
duly confidered, might be computed at 
above cent. per cent. on the grofs produce 
of the duties; but thongh the large du- 
ties caufe fome farther advance on all the 
goods they are laid on, charged with pro- 
fit upon profit, through every hand they 
pafs; yet as they keep not pace with the 
{mall duties, and as all calculations ap- 
pear fair when moderate, let us abate in 
the advances, and fet them down only at 
50 per cent. 2,557,500. 
‘The amount of the advanced price of the 
goods thefe duties are laid on, 7,672,500]. 
Let us fee how this 7,672,500]. circulates 
through the people, advances the prices 
of our goods, and confequently ruins our 
trade. Firft, this dearnefs of all necef- 
faries, which raife the firft coft of goods, 
muft advance the price of all labour. 
The Speétator, n° 200. computes, that the 
people without property, who work for 
their daily bread, confume twothirds of our 
cuftoms and excifes, and therefore they 
pay two thirds of them and their confe- 
quences. As thefe people live but from 


hand to mouth, whatever is laid on them 


they muft, therefore, fhift off, or they 
cannot live; and fince thefe various taxes 
have been projected, they mult earn 
enough, when they do work, to pay the 
taxes, the advanced price of taxed goods, 
and the advanced prices of all other ne- 
ceffaries, wiz. meat, bread, cloathing, 
or whatever they can ufe, not only for the 
confumption of the days they are employ- 
ed, but for thofe alfo they are not : there- 
fore they are the caufe of raifing the wages 
of the working people two thirds of 
7,672,500 1. the amount of the advanced 
price of the goods the above duties are laid 
on, which make 5,115,000]. 

Secondly, the dearnefs of al] neceffaries 
forces the mafter-tradefman to raife on 
their cuftomers the taxes and advances on 
their confumption. 

The fame author allows one third con- 
fumption of our cuftoms and excifes to 
people with property ; but as thofe may 
be divided into two claffes, viz. thofe in 
trade, and thofe out of trade, and the 
proportion confumed by each not being 
a{certained by any author, they are com- 
puted by fir Matthew at half and half; 
therefore the mafter-tradefmen, or people 
with property in trade, v7. merchants, 
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manufacturers, mechanics, farmers; wholes 
fale dealers, and retailing thopkeepers, 
muft each lay on the goods they confume, 
whether food, cloathing, or utenfils, their 
one fixth confumption of 7,762,5001. 
the amount of the advanced price of the 
goods the above duties are laid on, makes 
1,278,750 1. ° 

Thirdly, tradefmens paying advanced 
prices on their goods, muft have advanced 
profits; for whether they lay out theiritocks 
of money on goods that bear their natu- 


‘ ral value only, or goods that double their 


value by taxes, ftill a living profit mui 
be obtained in the ftocks they employ. 
For the wages of the manufacturer, the 
mechanic, the labourer, and the expence 
of the mafter-tradefman, being of ne- 
ceffity raifed, the firft coft of goods mult 
be fo too; and confidering the various 
tradefmens hands that goods pafs thro’, 
from the workman or labourer, to the 
confumer, charged with profit upon pros 
fit by each of them, the advance thereby 
made, may, at a moderate rate be com- 
puted at so percent, to the confumer on 
the above two articles, which raife the 
firlt coft of goods, and makes 3,196,8751. 
People with property, out of trade, tkeir 
fixth of 7,672,500]. the amount of the 
advanced price of the goods the above 
duties are laid on, makes 1,278,750], 
and the total advance is 10,869,375 I. 
This is part of the amount of the confe- 
quences of raifing 4,650,000]. for the” * 
government, by our prefent manner of 
taxing goods. 
Our other taxes are, the land-tax ; the 
grofs produce, at 4s. in the pound, is 
about 1,960,000 |. 
The ftamps, windows, pot office, @c, their 
computed grofs produce about 500,0ca |. 
The. poor’s tax is computed, on a mid« 
dling rate, to equal the land-tax, but mutt 
be much more when trade is reduced, and 
the price of provifions high : however, to 
reckon it at no more than the land-tax, or 
1,960,000 1, General amount of all our 
taxes, and part of their confequences, be~ 
fore the laft war exeept one, 15,289,375 1. 
Let us now fee the amount of our taxes 
with regard to our expences: The Britith 
Merchant computes our people at feven 
millions, and their expences at 71. per 
head ; but as neceflaries are grown dearer 
fince the year 1713, when he wrote, and 
the number of people increafed, let us 
compute the people at eight milltons, and 
their expences at 8]. per bead, which 
makes our total expences annually 
64,000,0001, 


DUT 


64,000,000]. of which the people pay 


. « for the taxes and their confequences, as 


above, 15,289,3751. which being fub- 

traéted, their expences, if untaxed, would 
_be only 48,710,625 1. eG 

15,289,375 |. charged en 48,710,625]. is 


"a tax of above 31 per cent, on the expences 


of the people, which muft add a prodigi- 
ous artificial value to our goods, confe- 
quently render them lefs faleable, and 
ruin our trade. ' 

If it be admitted that foreigners pay on 
that confumption a great portion of our 


_ taxes, for what goods they take of us ; 


yet if that was originally intended, and 
expected to continue the fame, as at the 
firft laying on our taxes, it will be the 
ftrongeft argument to the contrary; for 
as our taxes on neceflaries are proved to 


be fo burdenfome and extenfive, by raif- - 


ing the prices of our goods, foreigners 
take lefs of them yearly ; and when the 
demand is reduced, the people having lefs 
work, find lefs money to pay, and yet 
have their taxes proportionably increaled 
_ on them as they lofe their trade: for as 
the government abates neither expences 
or taxes, and, if one method of taxing 
fails, another is tiied, what foreigners 
ceafe to pay, we muft: or, in other 
words, the lefs trade and money, the 
more taxes ; and the more our taxes are, 
the le(strade and money we muft expect. 
Through the whole of this work, we 
have, under the feveral articles, as they 
occurred, generally annexed the princi- 
pal duties which belong to each as a 
branch of the royal revenue ; and for fur- 
ther information upon this head, we re- 
fer the reader to what is faid under the 
articles Customs, COMPANY, Draw- 
BACK, Excise, &c. 
In Spain, the duties of exportation and 
importation amount to about 5 per cent. 
of the value of the goods, In Portugul, 
the duties of importation on all kinds of 
“goods are at the rate of 18 per cent, ex- 
- cepting filks, which are at 13 per cent. 
for exportation the duties are only 6 per 
cent. The duties for €xportation and 
importation in Holland, are nearly alike, 
being about the rate of 5 per cent. In 
Muticovy they are the fame, viz. 5 per 
cent. At Hamburgh and Bremen the 
duties are only 1 per cent. and at Lubeck 
but 2 per, cent. At Venice the duties are 
6 3 per cent. for importation, and the 
duties of exportation are about 9 per cent. 
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In Conftantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, and 


the other ports of the Levant, the duties | 


of exportation and importation, being 
nearly the fame, are at 3 percent. In 
Cairo, Alexandria, and other cities of 
Egypt, the duties on goods brought in 
fhips from Europe, are at 20 ‘per cent. 
but the duties on the goods brought 
by the caravans from Afia, are arbi- 
trary, and always high: they pay no 
duty on exportation, befides the cuftom- 
houfe fee, which is only 13 per cent. 


Dury, in the military art, is the exercife 


of thofe fun&tions that belong toa foldier; 
with this diftinétion,thatmounting guards 
and the like, where there is no enemy di- 
reétly to be engaged, is called duty ; but 
their marching to meet and fight an ene- 
my is called going on fervice. 


the duumviri. Sce the next article. 

The duumvirate lafted till the year of 
Rome 388, when it was changed into a 
decemvirate. 


DUUMVIRI, in roman antiquity, a ge- 


neral application given to magiftrates, 
commiffioners, and officers, where two 
were joined together in the fame funétion. 


DuUUMVIRI CAPITALES were the judges 


in criminal caufes: from their fentence it 
was lawful to appeal to the people, who 
only had the power of condemning a ci- 
tizen to death. Thefe judges were taken 
from the body of the decuriones ; they 


‘had great power and authority, were 


DUUMVIRATE, an office or dignity of — 


members of the public council, and had 


two liGtors to walk before them. 


giftrates in fome cities of the empire, an= 
fwering to what the confuls were at 


Rome: they were chofen out ef the body — 


of the decuriones ; their office lafted com- 
monly five years, upon which account 


DUUMVIRI MUNICIPALES, were two ma- — 


they were frequently termed quinquinales — 


magifiratus. Their jurifdi&tion was of 
great extent: they had officers walking 
before them, carrying a {mall {witch in 
their hands; and fome of them affumed 
the privilege of having ligtors, carrying 


axes and the fafces, or bundles of rods, — 


before them. 


DuuMVIRI NaVALEs were the commiffa- 


ries of the fleet, firft created at the requeft 
of M. Decius, tribune of the people, 
in the time of the war with the Samnites. 


The duty of their office confifted in giving — 


orders for the fitting of thips, and giving _ 


theircommiffions to themarine officers, @e, 


At Leghorn the duties are much the fame Duumviri sacRORUM were magiftrates — 


» as ai Venice, 


4 


created by Tarquinius Superbus, for the — 
performance 


F 
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erformance of the facrifice, and keeping 
of the fibyls books. They were chofen 
from among the patricians, and held their 
office for life: they were exempted from 
ferving in the wars, and from the offices 
impofed on the other citizens, and with- 
out them the oracles of the fibyls could 
not be confulted. 


| DUYIVELAND, or DIVELAND, one of the 


iflands of Zealand, in the United Pro- 
vinces, lying ealtward of Schonen, from 
which it is only feparated by a narrow 
channel. 

DWAL, or Dwate, in heraldry, the herb 
nightfhade, ufed by fuch as blazon with 
flowers and herbs, inftead of metals and 
colours, for fable or black. 

DWARF, in general, an appellation given 
to things greatly inferior in fize to that 
which is ufual in their feveral kinds: 
thus there are dwarfs of the human {pe- 
cies, dwarf-dogs, dwarf-trees, Gc. 

The Romans were fo paffionately fond 
of dwarfs, that they often ufed artificial 
methods to prevent the growth of boys 
defigned for dwarfs, by inclofing them in 
boxes, or by the ufe of tight bandages. In 
Ttaly, even at prefent, they wafh young 
puppies every day with aftringent liquors, 
in order to prevent their growth by 
hardening the parts. 

DwarF FRUIT-TREES are propagated by 
grafting them on a quince-{tock, about fix 
inches above the ground; and when the 
bud is thot fo far as ta have four eyes, it 
mutt be ftopped, to give rife for lateral 
branches, for which purpofe the upper- 
moit eye fhould always be.left outwards. 
Apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees are 
thus formed into dwarfs, but the fummer 
and autumn pears are found tofucceed bett. 
As to the planting of dwarf-trees, they 
fhould be fet at twenty-five feet {quare 
diftance, and the ground between fown 
or planted for kitchen ufe while the trees 
are young, only keeping at fone diftance 
from their roots: ftakes alfo fhould be 
fixed all ne, to which the branch- 
es may be nailed with lift, and thereby 
trimmed in an horizontal direftion, and 
prevented from crofling one another. 


| DWINA, the name of two large rivers, 


one of which rifes in Lithuania, and, di- 
viding Livonia from Courland, falls into 
the Baltic fea a little below Riga: the 
other gives name to the province of 
Dwina, in Roffia, difcharging itfelf into 
the White fea, a little below Archangel. 


binary, See the article BINARY, 
‘VoL. If, 
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DYE, in architeQure, any fquare body, ag 


(ae 
BeTt 
the trunk, or notched part of a pedeftal: 
or it is the middle of the pedeft2!, or thal 


part included between the baie and the _ 


corniche, {o called becaufe it is often 
made in the form of acube or dye. See 
the articles CORINTHIAN ORDER, Do-.- 
RIC ORDER, &e. 


Dye is alfo ufed for a cube of ftone placed 


under the feet of a ftatue, and over its 
pedeftal, to raiie and fhew it the more. 


DYER, aperfon who profeffes the art of dy- 


ing all manner of colours. See Dy EING. 
All perfons occupying the trade of dyeing 
woollen manufactures within the city of 
London, or ten miles round it, fhall.be 
fubje& to the infpection of the company 
of dyers of London ; and the matter, 
wardens, and court of affiftants of the 
faid company, may appomt (earchers 
within the faid limits; and cut of thefe 
limits, juftices, at their quarter-fef” ons, 
may appoint fuch fearchers, who taking ® 
to their affittance a conftabje, or other 
peace- officer, may, atall feafonable times, 
enter the fhop or work-houfe of any per- 
fon ufing the trade of dyeing, and fearch 
all cloths or other woollen goods to be 
dyed black orblue ; and any perfon op- 
poling, forfeits 10}, 

Every perfon dyeing cloths, @c. madder- 
ed, and not woaded, Miall, before delivery, 
fix a feal of lead to them, with the letter M, 
on forfeiture for every yard, @c. 3s. 4d. 
Any perfon, within England, Wales, or 
Berwick, dying black any baize ov other 
woollen goods, as madder- blacks, not be- 
ing dyed throughout with woad, indigo, 
and madder only, or dyeing any cloths, 
long-ells, &c. for woaded blacks, not 
being woaded throughout, fhall forfeit 
for every long Bocking-baize, containing 
feventy yards, 44.8. For every Colchefter- 
baize, containing thirty-five yards, 22s. 
and {0 in proportion for other baize. For 
every cloth dyed black, not béing woaded 
throughout, containing forty-four yards, 
40s. All woollen goods truly maddered 
black, fhall be marked with a red and 


blue rofe ; and ail-woollen goods truly * 
£ 4 


woaded black, with a blue rofe; and any 
perfon counterfeiting the {aid marks, or 
fixing fuch to any*goods falfely dyed, 
for maddered or woaded blacks, forfeits 
4). for every piece fo marked, _Any per- 
fon ufing logwood in dying blue, fhall 
forfeit 40s. for every piece fo dyed con- 
taining forty-four yards. 


| DYADIC aritumertic, the fame with DyER of leather, is’an artificer who colours . 


ikins, either on the one fide, or on the 


6éN 


others 


oe 
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other, in the cold or hot dye. See the ar- louring of glafs (made of fands, ffintsy 


ticles CoLour and LEATHER? 


| Hat Dyer is faid of matter hatters, wha 


By 


‘ 


give themfelves particularly to the dyeing 
of hats. Though there be but one free- 
dom in this company, the mafters feem 
to be divided: into three diftingt profef- 
fions, the one making the hats, the other 


acing them, and.a third fitting them up, 
a 


d felling them. See Har. 


DYEING, the art of giving a lating colour 


to filks, cloths, and other fubftances, 
whereby their beauty is much improved, 
and value enhanced. 

This art depends chiefly on three things, 
wiz. 1. Difpofing the furface of the ttuffs 
to receive and retain the colours, which 
is performed by wafhing them in difter- 
ci yes; digefting, beating them, @c. in 


which human urine putrified, a fharp falt 


¢" 


of afhes, divers foaps, and galls of ani- 
mals, are of principal ufe; by means 
wherecf the vifcuous gluten of the flk- 
worms naturally adhering to theie 
threads, is wafhed and cleanfed from 
them, and thus they become fitted gra- 
dually toimbibe the colours. By thefe 
allo the grealy foulnefs adhering to wool 
and flax is feoured off. See CLOTH. 


2. So to grind the colours, as that they 


may enter the body duly prepared, and 
preferve their brightnefs undiminifhed. 
See Corour and COLOURING. 


* 3. The third confifts in having beautiful 


colours.’ 
According to Sir W. Petty’s account 


- of what is done in particular trades by 


the art of dyeing. 1. There is a whiten- 
ing of wax, and feveral foris of linen 
and cotton cloths, by the fun, air, and 
reciprocal effulions of water. 2. Colour- 


’ ing of wood and leather, by lime, falt and 


liquors, as in {toves, canes, and marble 
Jeathers. 3, Colouring of paper, wx. the 
marbled paper, by diftempering the co- 


ours with ox-gall, and applying them 


upon a {tiff gummed liquor. 4. Colour- 
ing, or rather difcolouring, the colours 
of filks, tiffanies, @e. by biimftone. 


5» Colouring of feveralgron and copper-" 


works into black with oil. 6. Colour- 


ing of leather into gold-colour, or rather 


filver leaves into gold by varnifhes, and 
in other cafes by,urine and fulphur. 7. 
Dyeing of marble and ajabafter, with heat 
and coloured oils. 8. Colouring filver 
into the brais-colour, with brimftone or 
urine. g. Colouring the barrels and 
Jecks of guns into blue and purple, with 
he temper of finall-coal heat. 10. Co- 


_ with the rufts and folutions of metals. 


‘ way, 


“and webs of them with woods, roots, 


The materials ufed in the art of DYEING, | 


&c.) as alfo of cryftals and earthen ware, 


rr. The colouring of live hair, as in Po- 
land, horfe and man’s hair: as alfo the 
colouring of furs. 12. Enameling and 
annealing. 13. Applying colours, as in 
the printing of books and pictures, and 
as m1 making of playing cards, being 
each of them performed in a different 
14. Gilding and tinning with 
mercury, block-tin, fal armoniac. 15. 
Colouring of metals, as copper with ca- 
Jamy, into brafs, and with zink or fpel- 
ter into a golden colour, or into a filver 
one with arfenic; and of iron into a re- 
femblance of copper with hungarian vi- 
trio], 16. Making painters colours by 
preparing of earth, chalk, and ffates; as 
in umber, ochre, cullen-earth, @c. as 
alfo out of calces of lead, as cerufe and 
minium ; by fublimates of mercury and 
brimftone, as in verinilion ; by tinging 
whole earths varioufly, as in verdeter, 
and fome of the lakes ; by concrete juices, 
or facule, as in gambogium, indigo, 
pinks, fap-green, and lakes ; as alfo by 
rults, as in verdigreafe, &c. 17. The 
applying thefe colours by the adhefion 
of ox-gall, asin the marble paper afore- 
faid ; or by gum-water, as by limning 5 
or by clammy drying oils, fuch as the 
oils of linfeed, nuts, &c. 18. The 
watering of tabbies. 19. The coloar- 
ing of wool, lmen, cotton, filk, hair, 
feathers, horn, leather, and the threads | 


~ 


herbs, feeds, leaves, falts, limes, lixivi- | 
ums, waters, heats, fermentations, ma~ | 
cerations, and other great variety of ma- | 
nagement: an account of all which isa | 
fhort hiftory of dyeing. | 


are iron and ftecl, or what is produced — 
from them, in all true blacks, called fpa- 
nith blacks, though not in flanders-blacks, 
vz, they ufe copperas, fteel filings, and — 
flippe ; they alfo ufe pewter for Bow-dye ~ 
fearlet, viz. they diffolve bars of pewter — 
in aquafortis ; litharge is alfo ufed by — 
fome, though acknowlezed by few tg — 
add weight to dyed filk. Antimony is — 
much ufed to the fame purpole. Arfenic | 
is ufed in crimfon upon pretence of give — 
ing luftre, although thofe who pretend 7 
net to be wanting’ in giving lultre to 
their filks, difown its ufe, Verdigreafe © 
is alfo uted by linen-dyers in their yellow 
and greenifh colours; though, of itfelf, me 
it ititkes no deeper colour than that of a 
, pale — 


¥ 
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Die f 
pale ftraw, Of mineral falts ufed in dye- 
ing, the chiefisalum; the tree ufe where- 
of feems to be in regard to the fixation of 
colours, The next mineral falt is falt- 
petre, not ufed by antient dyers, and but 
by few of the modern: nor‘is it yet ufed 
but to brighten colours, by back-boiling 
of them, for which argol is more com- 
monly ufed: lime is much ufed in work. 
ing blue-vats. 

Of the animal family are ufed cochineal, 
urine of labouring men kept till it be 
ftale and ftinking, honey, yolks of eggs, 
and ox gall; the ufe of the urine is to 
fcour, and help the fermenting and heat- 
ing of woad; and is u’ed alfo in blue- 
vats inftead of lime: it difchargeth the 
yellow, and therefore is ufed to fpend 
weld withal. 

Dyers ufe two forts of water, wiz. river 
and well-water ; the Jaft, which is harth, 
they ufe in reds and other colours want- 
ing reftringency, and in dyeing materials 
of the flacker contextures, as in callicoe, 
fuftian, and the feveral fpecies of cotton- 
works ; but is not good for blues, and 
makes yellows and greens look rufty. 
River-water is more fat and oily, and is 
therefore ufed in moft cafes, and muft be 
had in great quantities for wafhing and 
rinfing their cloths after dyeing. Water 
is called by dyers: white liquor; but a 
mixture of one part bran, and five of 
river-water boiled an hour and put into 
leaden citterns to fettle, is what they call 
liquor abfolutely. 

Gums have been ufed by dyers about filk, 
viz. gum arabic, tragacanth, maftic, dra- 
gon’s blood. Thefe tend little to the 
tincture, any more than gum in writing- 
ink, which only gives it a confiftence ; fo 
gum may give the filk a gloffinels ; and, 
Jaftly, to increafe the weight. 

The three peculiar ingredients for black 
are copperas, filings of fteel, and flippe : 
the reftringent binding materials are al- 
der-bark, pomegranate-peels, walnut- 
rinds and roots, oakenfapling-bark, 
and faw-duft of the fame, crab-tree- 
bark, galls, and fumac. 

The falts are alum, falt-petre, fal ar- 
mioniac, pot-afles, and ftone-lime; among 
which urine may be enumerated as a 
Viquid falt, 

The liquors are well and river water, 
urine, aquavite, vinegar, lemon-juice, 
aquafortis, honey, and molafles. 
Ingredients of another clafs are bran, 
wheaten-flour, yolks of eggs, leaven, 
cummin-fced, fenugreek-feed, agaric and 
feana, 
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The fme&lics, or abfterfives, are fuller’s 
earth, foap, linfeed-oil, and ox-gall. 
The metals and minerals are pewter, 
verdigreafe, antimony, litharge, and ar~ 
fenic. . 
The colourings are of three forts, ax. 
blue, yellow, and red; of which log- 
wood, old fuftic, indigo, and madder, are 
the chief, w 

General obfervations upon DYEING. 
r. All materials which of themfelves do 
give colour, are either red, yellow, or 
blue; fo that out of them, and the pri- 
mitive fundamental colour white, all that 
great variety which we fee in dyed ftuffs 
doth arife. 
2, That few of the colouring materials, 
as cochineal, foot, wood-wax, woad, &c,. 


are in their outward and firft appearance — 


of the fame colour, which by the flighteft 
diftempers and folutions in the weakeft 
menitrua, they dye upon cloth, filk, &c. 
3. That many of them will not yield 
their colours without much grinding, 


fteeping, boiling and fermenting, or core 


rofion by powerful menftrua, as red- 
wood, weld, woad, arnotto, &c. 
4. That many of them will of them- 


felves give no colouring at all, as cop-— 


peras or galls, or with much difadvan- 
tage, unlefs the cloth or other ftuff 
to be dyed be as it were firft covered, 
or incruftated with fome other matter, 
though colourlefs afovehand, as madder, 
weld, brafil, with alum. 

5. That fome of them, by the help of 
other colourlefs ingredients, do. ftrike 
different colours from what they would 
of themfelves, as cochineal, brazil, &c. 
6. That fome colours, as madder, ine 
digo, and woad, by reiterated tinftures, 
will at laft become black. 

7. That although green be the moft fre- 
quent and moft common of natural co- 
lours, yet there is no fimple ingredient 
now ufed alone to dye green with upon 


any material; fap-green being the neare 


eft, which is ufed by country people. 
8.° There is no black thing in ufe which 
dyes black, though both the coal and foot 
of moft things burnt or fcorched be of 
that colour, and the blacker, by how 
much the matter before being burnt was 
whiter, as in ivory- black, 
g. The tinéture of fome dyeing ftuffs will 
fade even with lying, or with the air, or 
will fain with water only, but very much 
with urine, vinegar, Gc. 
10. Some of the dyeing materials are ufed 
to bind and ftrengthen a colour ; fome 
to brighten it ; fome to give luftre to the 
6N 2 ‘ flu 
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Dey 
ftuff; fome to difcharge and take off the 
colour, either in whole or in part ; and 
fome out of fraud, to make the material 
dyed, if coftly, heavier. 
x1. That fome dyeing ingredients, or 
drugs, by the coarfenefs of their bodies, 
make the thread of the dyed ftuff feem 
coarfer; and fome, by fhrinking them, 
finaller ; and fome, by fmoothing them, 
finer. 

12. Many of the fame colours are dyed 
upon feveral ftuffs with feveral materials, 
as red- wood is ufed in cloth, not in filks 5 


arnotto in filks, not in cloth, and may be — 


dyed at feveral prices. 

x3, The fcouring and wafhing of ftuffs 

to be dyed, is done with f{pecial materials, 
_ as fometimes with ox-galls, fometimes 


~ with fuller’s-earth, and fometimes foap 3 


this latter being, in fome cafes, pernicious, 
where pot-afhes will ftain, or alter the 
colour. i 

14. Where great quantities of ftuffs are to 
be dyed together, or where they are to be 
done with any {peed, and where the pieces 
are very long, broad, thick, or otherwife, 
they are to be diff-rently handled, both 
in refpect to the veffels and ingredients, 


45. In fome colours and ftuffs the tingent 
_ liquor muft be boiling, in other cafes, 


blood-warm, and in fome it may be cold, 
16, Some tingent liquors are fitted for 


‘ ufe by long keeping, and in fome the 


virtues wear away by the keeping. 
.17- Some colours or ftuffs are beft dyed 


by reiterated dippings in the fame liquor, 


fome by continuing longer, and others a 
leffer time therein. nm 

18. In oe cafes, the matter of the veffel 
wherein the liquors are heated, and the 
tincture prepared, muft be regarded, as 
the kettles muft be pewter for Bow-dye. 
I9-.T here is little reckoning made how 
much liquor is ufed in proportion to the 
dying drugs, it being rather adjutted to 
the bulk of the ftuffs, as the veffels are 
to their breadth ; the quantity of dyeing 
drugs being proportioned both to the 
colour, higher or lower, and tothe ftuffs ; 
as likewife the falts are to thedying drugs. 
Concerning the weight that colours give 
to filk, (in which it is moft taken notice 
of, being fold by weight, and a commo- 
dity of great price) it is obferved that 
one pound of raw filk lofth four ounces 
by wafhing out the gums, and the natu- 
ral fordes. That the fame fcoured filk 
may be raifed to above thirty ounces from 
the remaining twelve, if it be dyed black 
with fome materials, 
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Of a thing very ufeful in dyeing, efpeci- 
ally of black, nothing inceales weight 
fo much as galls, by which black filks 
are reftored to as much weight as they 
Jot by wafhing out their gum: nor is it 
counted extraordinary that blacks fhould 
gain about four or fix ounces in the dye- 
ing, upon each pound. Next te galls, 
old fuftic increafes the weight about 14 
in 123 madder, about one ounce; weld, 
half an ounce. The blue vats in deep 
blues of the fifth ftall, give no confide- 
rable weight ; neither doth logwood, co- 
chineal, nor even copperas, wheve galls 
are not: flippe adds much to the weight, 
and giveth a deeper black than copperas 


- itfelf, which is a geod excufe for the dyers 


that ufe it. 


DYEING of wool and woollen manufafures. 


For black in woollen manufa&ures, it is 
begun with a ftrong deco&tion of woad 
and indigo, that communicate a deep 
blue ;_ after which the ftuffs being boiled 
with alum and tartar, or pot-afh, are to 
be maddered with common madder, then 
dyed black with Aleppo-galls, copperas, 
and fumac, and finifhed by black-boiling » 
in weld. Wools for tapeftry are only 
to be woaded, and then put in black. For 
fcarlet, wool and woollen manufactures 
are dyed with kermes and cochineal, 
with which may alfo be ufed agaric and 
arfenic. Crimfon-fcarlet is dyed with co- 
chineal, maftic, aquafortis, fal armoniac, 
fublimate, and fpirit of wine. Violet- 
fcarlet, purple, amaranth, and panfy- 
fcarlets, are given with woad, cochineal, 
indigo, braziletto, brazil, and orchal. 
Common reds are given with pure mad- 
der, without any other ingredient, Crim- 
fon-reds, carnations, flame and peach- 
colours, are given, according to their fe- 
veral hues, with cochineal, maftic, with- 
out madder, or the like, Crimfon-red 
is prepared with roman alum with cochi- 
neal. Orange-aurora, brick-colour, and — 
onion-peel colour, are dyed with woad 
and. madder, mixed according to their 
feveral fhades. For blues, the dark are 
dyed with a ftrong tin&ture of woad ; the 
brighter with the fame liquor, as it weak~ 
ens in working. Dark browns, minims, 
and tan-colours, are given with woad, 
weaker in decoétion than for black, with 
alum and pot-afhes, after which they are — 
maddered higher than black: for tan- 
colours, alittle cochineal is added. Pearle . 
colours are given with galls and copperas3 
fome are begun with walnut-tree roots, 
and finifhed with the former ; thovgh to 

make 


DYE 


make them more ufeful, they generally 
dip them in a weak tincture of cochineal. 
Greens are begun with woad, and finifh- 
ed with weld, _Pale yellows, lemon-co- 
Jour, and fulphur-colour, are given with 
weld alone. Olive colours of all degrees 
are firft put in green, and taken down 
with foot, more or lefs, according to the 
fhade that is required. Feulemort, hair- 
colour, mufk, and cinnamon-colour, are 
dyed with weld and madder,. Nacaret, 
or bright orange, is given with weld and 
goats hair boiled with pot-afhes. 
YEING of filks, is begun by boiling them 
in foap, @c, then {couring and wafhing 
them in water, and fteeping them in cold 
alum-water. For crimfon, they are {cour- 
eda fecond time, before they are put in- 
to the cochineal-vat. Red crimfon is dy- 
ed with pure cochineal maftique. Add- 
ing galls, turmeric, arfenic, and tartar, all 
put together in a copper of fair water, al- 
moft boiling : with thefe the filk is to be 
boiled an hour and a half, after which it 
is allowed to ftand in the liquor till next 
day. Violet-crimfon is given with pure 
cochineal, arfenic, tartar, and galls; but 
the galls in lefs proportion than in the 
former: when taken out, it is wafhed 
and put in a vat of indigo. Cinnamon- 
crimfon is begun like the violet, but 
finifhed by back-boiling, if too bright, 
with copperas, and if dark, with a dip 
of indigo. Light blues are given in a 
back of indigo. Sky-blues are begun 
with orchal, and finifhed with indigo, 
For citron-colours, the filk is firft alum- 
ed, then welded with indigo. Pale yel- 
lows, after aluming, are dyed in weld 
alone. Pale and brown aurora’s, after 
| aluming, are welded ftrongly, then taken 
down with rocou and diffolved with pot- 
afhes. Flame-colour is begun with ro- 
cou, then alumed, and afterwards dipped 
in a vator two of brazil, Carnation and 
rofe colours are firft alumed, then dipt in 
brazil. Cinnamon-colour, after alum- 
ing, is dipt in brazil, and braziletto, 
Lead-colour is given with fultic, or with 
weld» braziletto, galls and copperas. 
Black filks of the coarfer fort, are begun 
by (couring them with foap, as for other 
colours ; after which they are wathed 
out, wrung, and boiled an hour in old 
- galis, where they are fuffered to ftand a 
day or two: then they are wathed again 
with fair water, wrung, and put into an- 
other vat of new galls; afterwards wafh- 
ed again, and wrung, and finifhed ina 
vat of black, Fine black filks are only put 
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DYKE, or Dike. 
DYNAMICS fignify properly the fcience 


D's 

once into galls of the new and fine fort, 
that has only boiled an hour: then the 
filks are wafhed, wrung out, and dipped 
thrice. in black, and afterwards taken 
down by back-boiling with foap, 

The dyeing of thread is begun by {cours 
ing it in a lye of good afhes: afterwards 
it is wrung, rinfed out in river-water, 
and wrung again. A bright blue is gi- 
ven with braziletto and indigo: bright 
green is firft dyed blue, then back-boiled 
with braziletto and verdeter, and laftly 
woaded, A dark green is given like the 
former, only darkening more before 
woading. Lemon and pale yellow is given 
with weld mixed with rocou. Orange 
ifabella, with fultic, weld, and rocou. 
Red, both bright and dark, with flame- 
colour, @c, are given with brazil, either 
alone, or with a mixture of rocou. Vio- 
let, dry rofe, and amaranth, are given 
with brazil, taken down with indigo, 
Feulemort and olive-colour are given 
with galls and copperas, taken down with 
weld; rocou, or fuftic. Black is given 
with galls and copperas, taken down and 
finifhed with braziletto wood. 

See the article Dixg. 


of moving forces ; but mathematicians, by 
this term, underftand the fcience of the 
motion of fuch bodies as impel one ano- 
ther. See the article MorTion. 


To dynamics may be referred the theory 


of the centersof rotation and ofcillation, 
the laws of the motions of bodies; but 
particularly of the communication of me- 
tion. See CENTER, COMMUNICATION 
of Motion, and PERCUSSION. 

This fcience is that part of mechanics 
which treats of the generation, or aug~- 
mentation of powers, and is oppofed to 
ftatics, which is the doctrine of the equi- 
librium of powers. See the articles 
MECHANICS and STATICS. 

M. D’Alembert has publifhed a treatife 
of dynamies. 


DYNASTY, among antient hiftorians, 


fignifies a race or fucceflion of kings of 
the fame line or family: fuch were the 
dynafties of Egypt. 

The Egyptians reckon thirty dyna‘ties 


within the {pace of 36¢25 years; butthe | 


generality of chronologers look upon 
them as fabulous. And it is very certain, 
that thefe dynafties are not continually 
fucceffive, but collateral. 


DYSCRASY, among phyficians, denotes 


an ill habit or ftate 0°. the humours, as 
in the fcurvy, jaundice, @c, 
DYSEN- 


Diy S 
YSENTERY, 4wzeclepie, in medicine, a 
diarvhoea or flux, wherein the ftools are 
mixed with blood, and the bowels mife- 
yably tormented with gripes. 

Dyfenteries are diftinguifhed into benign 
and malignant, The former continues 
longer, but proceeds more gently, and 1s 
Jefs dangerous. The latter is not only 
of a contagious nature, but is alfo at- 
tended- with fome fatal fymptoms, fuch 
as a malignant fever, a defect of ftrength, 
and exanthematous diforders. It may 
Jikewile be obferved, that dyfenteries are 
diftinguifhed into red and white: in the 
former, the humours evacuated are al- 
ways bloody ; but in the latter, fanious, 
and mixed with carnous filaments and 
ulcerous fhreds abraded from the coats of 
the inteftines. The immediate caufe of 
a dyfentery, according to the moft re- 
ceived opinion, is feated in the inteftines, 
and is a highly acrid humour, generated 
by fummer fruits when unripe, ferment- 
ing with other juices, efpecially thofe of 
the bilious kind, and vellicating, corrod- 
ing, and excoriating the nervous coats of 
the inteftines. Others think it occafioned 
by a certain fpecific kind of miafma, 
whofe particular quality it is to ferment 
in the inteftines, with the bile efpecially, 
and then to corrode them. And others 
think that the genuine and moft imme- 
diate caufe which produces the fevere 
gripes, and all the other train of fymp 

toms in a dyfentery, is principally lodged 
in the blood-veffels which furround the 
yervous coat of the inteftines. 

As to the prognoftics, dyfenteries are 
dangerous to pregnant women, to old 
men and boys, to the fcorbutic, the con- 
fumptive, and the cache&tic. .When they 
begin with vomiting, fucceeded with a 
hiceup, there is danger of an inflamma- 
tion of the ftomach. ‘When clyfters are 
immediately returned, or the anus fo oB- 
ftinately clofed that nothing can be in- 
jeCted, it isa fign of a pally in the rec- 
tum. And when {wallowing ts attended 
with a murmuring noife, it fhews the ap- 
proach of a delirium, an inflammation 
of the fauces, aphthz, or a pally of the 
whole cefophagus. The common me- 
thod of curing a dylentery, is firft to 
bleed, then to vomit with ipecacuanha, 
afterwards to purge with rhubarb, and, 
jaft of all, to give altringents. When the 
bowe!s are ulcerated, it will be of fervice 
to inje& clytters, either of fat broth with 
the addition of venice-treacle, or the elec- 
tpary of fcordiu:», or Locatellus’s ballam. 
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Sydenhawh, after bleeding, prefcribes a 
paregoric at night, and the next morning 
a cathartic. Mr. Ray, from the infor- 
mation of Aubrey, -fays, that the fun- 
gous fubftance between the lobes of a 
walnut dried and powdered, and given — 
in a moderate quantity of wine,’ cured 
the englifh army of a dyfentery, when all 
other remedies failed. Juffieu fays, a 
thick yellow bark, called fimaruba, has 
been found fuccefsful in the cure of a 
dyfentery ; and Kramer affures us, we 
may depend on the fame effect from the 
decoétion of common millet-feed. Ano — 
ther fpecific is the vitrum antimonii cera- 
tum, which has been in ufe for fome 
time, but was kept a fecret till it was 
communicated to the public by Dr. 
Young, of Edinburgh. The ordinary 
dofe for an adult is ten or twelve grains 5 
and it has been found fuccessful where 
bleeding and vomits have been premifed 5 
and where they have not, it is beft, 
fays Dr, Pringle, to with-hold opium 
till the patient is both vomited and purg- 
ed, and then it becomes neceflary, to 
begin with fimall dofes. As to the diet, 
the fame author confines the fick, in the 
beginning, to rice-gruel, panado, Ge. 
and for drink, to rice or barley-water, or 
the white decoétion. In the convalefcent — 
ftate they are allowed meat, but no fmall- 
beer, and never any milk, unlefs diluted — 
_ with lime-water, it being obferved, that 
milk by itfelf was apt to renew the gripes. 
DYSERT, a parliament-town of Scotland, 
in the county of Fife, fituated on the - 
northern fhore of the frith of Forth, about 
eleven miles north of Edinburgh: welt 
longitude 3°, north latitude 56° 10’. 
DYSOREXY, among phyficians, denotes 
a want of appetite, proceeding from a 
weakly ftomach. See APPETITE, : 
DYSPEPSY, a difficulty of digeftion, for 
which phyficians prefcribe bitters. 
DYSPNOEA, a difficulty of breathing, 
ufually called afthma. See ASTHMA, — 
DYSURY, Svrourez, in medicine, a diffi- 
culty of making urine, attended with a 
fenfation of heat and pain. It is diftins 
guifhed from a ftrangury, as, in the 
Jaft, the urine is voided by only a drop, 
as it were, at a time, but, however, with’ 
pain; and from an ifthury, as, in this 
diforder, there is an almoft total fuppref 
fion of urine. A dyfury conitantly at- 
tends a virulent gonorrhoea, accompanies) 
many other diftempers as a fymptom, 
and is frequently excited by very acri- 
monious medicines, and the external ap- 
plication 
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plication of cantharides. In a dyfury, 
emollient and mucilaginous medicines, 
as gum-arabic diffolved in barley-water, 
emulfions and decoétions, with an addi- 
tion of nitre, copious draughts of diluting 
fluids and camphor, are ufually preferib- 
ed, See SrRanGuRY and IsCHURY.. 
DYTISCUS, WATER-BEETLE, in zoolo- 
gy, a genus of infeéts of the order of the 
coleoptera, the antennz of which are flen- 


EE 


the fifth letter of the alphabet, 
RK and fecond vowel,\ has different 

9 pronunciations in moft  Ian- 
guages. The greeks have their eta 1, and 
ephion e, orlongand fhorte. The French 
have their e open, pronounced much like 
our @ in the words face and make; their 

é mafculine, pronounced not unlike our y 
at the end of words, as liberté, liberty ; 
their ¢ feminine, or mute, very weakly 
if at.all pronounced, added generally 

at the end of words, either to diftinguifh 

the feminine gender, or lengthen the fyl- 

lable; and their e before an m or 2, 

which founds like our @ in the word 

war: thefe are all exe:nplified in the 
words empechée or enfermée, In englith 
there are three kinds of ¢, viz. the open 

or long e, as in the words bear, wear 3 

the clofe or fhorte, as in wet, kept ; and 

mute e, which ferves to lengthen the fyl- 

lable, as in love, came, &e. 

As a numeral, E ftands for 25e, In 

mufic, it denotes the tone e-la-mi. In 

the calendar it is the fifth of the domi- 
nical letters. And in fea-charts it diftin- 

guifhes all the eafterly points: thus, E. 

alone denotes eaft, E. by S. and E. by N, 

eaft by fouth and ea(t by north. See the 

| article CHARACTER, 
ADISH, or Eppisu, among’ farmers. 

See the article EDpIs#, 

SAGLE, aquila, in ornithology, the eng- 
lith name of feveral fpecies of falco, See 
the article Fatco. 

The iron-coloured eagle with a yellow 
ceva, called by authors chryfaétos, or 
| golden eagle, is a large and terrible bird 
of prey, about the fize of a turkey, fhe- 
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der and fetaceous, and their feet formed 

for fwimming, See COLEOPTERA. 

Authors enumerate a great many fpecies 
~ of this animal, among whichis the great 


water-beetle, the largeft of all european — 


beetles,. being an inch and an half in 
length, and all over of a deep and fome- 
what gloffy black, See plate LXXX. 
fig. 3.n°r. N° 2, and n°-3. (did. ) 1e- 
prefent two other fpecies of this genus. 
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quent in many parts of Europe; the ~ - 


tongue of which is in fhape like that of 
the human fpecies. The brown or chef~ 
nut-coloured eagle, with a blue cera, is 
likewife a very bold and fierce bird. 
The chryfaétos, or common eagle, is very 
rapacious ;’ it will feize on lambs, and, 
during the time of its having young, 
fcirce any thing ts fafefrom it. See plate 
LXXXI. fig. 1, 
The white-tailed eagle, brought from 
Hudfon’s bay, differs from the common 
kind’ in the colour of its tai!, which is 
white, only that the tips of the feathers 
are black, or dark brown; the breatt too 
is {potted with triangular fpots. See plate 
LXXXI. fig. 2. 
~'To thefe may be- ded the pygargus and 
haliztus, Seet .aticlesPyGaRGusand 
HaLterus. 
In heraldry, the eagle is accounted one 
of the moft noble bearings in armoury, 
and, according to the Tearned in this {ei- 
ence, ought to be given to none but fuch 
as greatly excel in the virtues of genero- 
fity and courage, or for having done fin- 
gular fervices to their fovereigns; in 
which cafes they may be allowed a whole 
eagle, or an eagle naiffant, or only the 
head or other parts thereof, as may be 
moft agreeable to their exploits. 
The reafon why eagles are generally 
borne with their wings and tail ex- 
panded, is becaufe this pofture is belt 
fitted to fill up thyefcutcheon. However, 
there are eaglesgBorne in other poftures, 
~ though not mon ; all which will be 
explained under their re{pective articles. 
The arms of the empcror of Gérmany 
: are, 
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are, Or, a fpread eagle with two heads, 
fable ; diademed, langued, beaked, and 
membered, gules. Some authors ex- 
prefs the two heads by the term difplayed. 
The kingdom of Poland bears, Gules, 
an eagle, argent; crowned and mem- 
bered, or. , 
Among the antients, the eagle was held 
facred to Jupiter, and on that account 
laced on his fcepter. Philoftratus, in 
his Themiftocles, fays, the Medes and 
Lacedemonians took it for their-enfign 
of royalty : and it is well known that the 
Romans had the greateft refpect for it, 
looking upon it as the talifman of their 
ftate, and taking it for their principal en- 
fign. It was either of gold or filver, borne 
fingle on the point of a pike, till the time 
of Conftantine, when the empire being 
divided into the eaftern and weftern, the 
_ eagle was afterwards reprefented with 
two heads. 


 Eacue, aguila, in aftronomy. See the 


article AQUILA. 

EaGLe, in architecture, a figure-of that 
bird antiently ufed as an attribute of Ju- 
piter, in the capitals and friezes of the 
columns of the temples confecrated to that 

od, 

eae Oe the fame with the bubo, or 
great-horned owl, See Buso. 

EAGLE-STONE, ATIT&, in natural hifto- 
ry. See the article AETIT A. 

Black EAGLE, an order of knighthood, in- 
ftituted by the eletor of Brandenburgh, 
in 1701, on his being crowned king of 
Pruflia. 

The knights of this order wear an 
erange-coloured ribband, fufpending a 
black eagle. 

White EAGLE, a like order in Poland, in- 
ftituted in 1325, by Uladiflaus V, On oc- 
cafion of the marriage of his fon Cafmir 
to the daughter of the great duke of 
Lithuania. 
The knights of this order wear a chain 
of gold, fulpending a filver eagle, 
crowned. 

EAGLET, a diminutive of eagle, pro- 
perly fignifying a young eagle. In 
heraldry, when there are feveral eagles 
on the fame efcutcheon, they are termed 
eaglets. 

EAR, auris, in anatomy, the organ of 
hearing. See the article Hearinc, 
Anatomifts divide the ear into three 
parts, the exterior, the middle, and the 
interior. The exterior part is called 
finply the auricle, but more properly au- 
bis externas In this there ure a great 
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many eminences and cavities; as, the | 
pines and lobucle ; the helix and anthe- 
ix; and the tragus and antitragus ; the 
f{capha, which is a cavity between the he-" 
lix and the anthelix behind; and the 
concha, which is a larger cavity, fituated 
before the meatus auditorius, or paflage 
into the internal ear: here are to be ob- 
ferved the glandulz febacez of Valfalva, 
which are mere cutaneous follicles: their 
fubftance is compofed of the common in- 
teguments and a cartilage. 
The mutcles of the external ear are in hu. 
man fubjeéts very fimall, often fearce dif | 
cernible ; however, fometimes two, three, 
or more of them may be diftinguifhed. — 
Thefe, from their fituation, may be call- 
ed the fuperior, the pofterior, and the 
anterior, Their ufe in moving the ear is 
none at all, or very inconfiderable; their 
realufe, as is fuppofed, is to render the 
ear tenfe, when we would hear more dif- 
tingly. The courfe of the meatus audi- 
torius is tortuous and oblique, turning 
chiefly towards the anterior parts. Its 
fubftance is partly boney, and partly car- 
tilaginous: is is covered with an elaftic 
membrane: the membrane invetting its 
internal part is continuous with the cutis. 
In the convex part of this membrane, 
about the middle of the paflage, are fitu 
tuated certain fmall glands, of a yellow 
colour, called glandulz ceruminofes 
they ferve to fecrete the cerumen, which 
they depofit for various purpofes in the 
paflage. 
The ule of the external ear is to receive 
and convey founds in the manner of an 
acouftic tube, in order to our hearing 
them more diftinétly. 
The middle part of the ear is called the 
tympanum: in this we are to obferve 
the membrana tympani, which is fituated 
at the extremity of the auditory paffage. 
Its fituation is very oblique inwards 5 
its figure elliptic, and its furface con-— 
cave. It is conneSted in its circumfe- 
rence with a ring of a boney fubftance 
in infants, which becomes afterwards 
transformed into the auditory paflage, 
and in the middle it is conneéted with 
the little bone, called the malleus. Its 
fubftance is membranaceous, compofed 
of two or three lamella, and is furnifhed 
with a vaft number of blood-veffels. 
Some authors mention a natural forae 
men, very fmall, and placed in an ob- 
lique direétion, penetrating this mem-=- 
brane, and letting the fmoke of tobacco, 
taken in at the mouth, find a paffage 
through 
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through it out at the ears. The boney 
cavity of the tympanum is much fmaller 
in human fubje&ts than in quadrupeds. 
In this cavity are to be obferved the pe- 
riofteum, which is very thin, and fur- 
nifhed with a great number of blood- 
veffels; the chorda tympani, being a 
little nerve compofed by a combination 
of ramuli, or little branches of the fifth 
and feventh pairs: this is extended in 
the manner of acord, under the mem- 
brane of the tympanum. Here may be 
obferved the three officula auditus, cover- 
ed with the periofteum ; _ thefe are called 
the malleus, the incus, and the ftapes. 
The manubrium, or handle of the mal- 
leus, adheres to the membrane of the 
tympanum, and its head is articulated by 
a ginglymus with the body of the incus ; 
and, finally, the longer leg of this is arti- 
culated, by arthrodia, with the head of the 
ftapes : the ftapes alfo, at its bafe, adheres 
to the feneltra ovalis, by means of a mem- 
brane. 

The mufcles of the malleus aretwo, an 
external and internal: the ftapes has but 
one, The two feneftre, or openings, 
are diftinguifhed by the oval and the 
round; the feneftra ovalis leads to the 
veltibule, on which ftands the ftapes ; 
the feneftra rotunda leads to the cochlea, 
and is clofed by a membrane. 

Befides the feneftrz, there are two other 
foramina, the one of thefe opens into 
the tube or duét of Euftachius, and ter- 
minates in the mouth, almolt immedi- 
ately behind the tonfils: this duét is part- 
ly boney, partly cartilaginous, and partly 
membranous, affording a communication 
between the mouth and the ears: the 
other of thefe foramina goes to the cel- 
lule of the maftoide proceffes, The 
third divifion, or the inner part of the 
ear, is generally termed the labyrinth : 
here are to be obferved the veftibulum, 
being a cavity that forms the middle part 
of the labyrinth ; the paffage into this is 
the feneftra ovalis; after which may be 
obferved the-three femicircular canals, 
diftingzuifhed by the names of the largelft, 
the middle one, and the leaft, which open 
by five orifices into the veftibulum. The 
cochlea of the ear is placed. oppofite to 
thefe canals, and is in the manner of a 
{nail-fhell, forming two turns and a half 
ina (piral form. In this are tobe remark- 
ed the nucleus and the canal, which 1s 
divided into two, by a fpiral lamina: 
the upper of thefe opens into the veftibu- 
lum, and is called the fcala veftibuli, and 
Vou. jy bP 
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the lower, which terminates in the hollow 
of the tympanum, through the feneftra. 
rotunda, is called feala tympani. 

A very delicate and fine membrane car- 
ried along through the cavities of the — 
labyrinth, is formed ‘of an expanfion of 
the auditory nerve, and is the primary 
part of the organ of hearing, juft as the 
retina is formed of the expsnfion of the 
optic nerve, and is the primary organ of 
feeing. Next may be ob/erved the audi- 
tory canal, which is diftinguifhed into the 
common and proper; the common is 
large, and has foraminula in it,’ paffing 
into the laby:inth; the proper one is 
narrow and longer, terminating partly 
in the cavity of the cranium, and partly 
between the ftyloide and mafteide pro- 
ceffes. 

The nerves of the inner ear are, 1. from 
the auditory pair. 2. from the third pair 
of the vertebrals of the neck, but thefe 
are principally fent to the external ear. 
The arteries are from the carotids, both 
ext€rnal and internal ; the veins run part- 
ly to the juglars, and partly to the finufes 
of the dura mater, 

Wounds of the exter 
nal ear are ealily united by fticking-plaif- 
ters, unlefS the cartilage is entirely di- 
vided, and then it will require the help of 
the needle, and the application of vulne- 
rary balfams, with the proper compreffes 
and»bandages. When the ear is wound- 
ed in the neighbourhood of the meatus 
auditorius, great care mult he taken 
to prevent the difcharge of blood and 
matter into that paffage, which would do 
great mifchief to the tympanum ; but . 
this may be dane only by filling the ine 
ternal ear with lint or cotton. 


EAR-ACH, a grievous pain in the auditory 


paffage, proceeding from a fhwp extrae 
vafated ferum, affecting the nervous mem- 
brane which covers the meatus audito- 
rius. S 
When this matter is tranflated to the 
external part, then the ear-ach arifes, 
which, unlefs fpeedily appeafed, may 
colt the patient his life. 
The principal (cope is to eafe the pain, 
which may be done with nitrous and cin- 
nabarine powders, and with emulfions of 
the greater cold feeds: but if thefe are, 
ineffectual, recourfe muf be had to opis 
ates, fuch as ftyrax pills, or the bare 
tincture, Outwardly Jaya plafter tothe 
temple of the affected fide, compofed of 
maftic, galbanum, faffion, expreffed oil 
of nutmegs, and opium, Afterwards 
on “a let 


milk, with the fragrant and emollient 
fpices: the fmoke of tobacco, blown 

jnto the ear, is of great efficacy ; as 
alfo an infufion of millepedes in fallad 

oil. 

Clofed meatus auditorius, Sometimes the 
meatus auditorius is from the birth clofed 
with a membrane, differing in degrees 
of thicknefs ; fometimes immediately af- 
ter the birth, and fometimes a confide- 
rable while after, When this membrane 
clofes the external ear, the faculty of 
hearing may be reftored by making a cru- 
ciform incifion in the occluding mem- 
brane, and keeping the paflage open for 
fome time with lint, or a tent; but when 
the faid membrane is feated very deep, it 
is beft to divide it by a tranfverie or lon- 
gitudital incifion, taking care that you 
do not at the fame time wound the mem- 
brane of the tympanum which in mfants 
is not feated fo deep in the ear as in adults. 

Fubercles in the meatus auditorius. 'Tu- 
bercles or flefhy excrefcences in the au- 
ditory paflage of the ears give great unea- 

finefs, and do partly, if not wholly, ob- 

 ftru& the hearing, When they are not 
of long ftanding, they may be removed 
with efcharotics; or, as thefe are dange- 
rous when they touch the membrane of 
the tympanum, they may be extirpated 
by the fciffars, or fcalpel, when they are 
not feated too low in the ear. Laitly, it 
appears from the obfervations of Hilda- 

nus, (cent. iii. obf. 1.) and Purmannus, 

(chirurg. pag. 280.) that thefe tubercles 

| may be frequently removed with fucce!s 
by ligature. 

’For other diforders of the ear, and for 
the method of extracting extraneous 
bodies fallen into it, fee the articles 
DEAFNESS, TINNITUS AURIUM, &e, 
and the article EXTRACTION, 

‘Ear, in mufic, denotes a kind of internal 
fenfe, by which we perceive and judge of 
harmony, and mufical founds. 

Ear, among gardeners, a name given to 
the leaves that firg appear from the feed, 
which differ confiderably from other 
leaves. See the article Lear. 

Ear-Pick, an inftrument of ivory, filver, 
or other metal, fomewhat in form of 
a probe, for cleaning the ear. 

‘The Chinefe have a variety of thefe in- 
ftruments, with which they are mighty 
fond of tickling their ears; but this 
pradiice, as Sir Hans Sloane judicioufly 
obferves, mult be very prejudicial to fo 
delicate an organ, by bringing too great 
# flow of humours on it. 
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Jet the ear be held over the vapour of EaR-SHELLS, aures marine, See the ar- 


ticle AURES MaRINnNz. 

Small pearls are fometimes found ia 
thefe fhells, whereof there are feverai 
fpecies. See the article PEARL. 


EAR-WAX, cerumen. See the article CE- 


RUMEN, 


EarR-wic, forficula, in zoology. See the 


article FORFICULA. 


EARING, in the fea-language, is that 


part of the bolt rope which at the four 
corners of the fail is left open, in the 
fhape of a ring. The two uppermoft 
parts are put over the ends of the yard 
arms, and fo the- fail is made falt to 
the yard; andinto the lowermoft ear- 
ings, the fheets and tacks are feized or 
bent at the clew. , 


EARL, a britith title of nobility, next 


below a marquis, and above a vilcount, 
Earls were antiently called comites, be- 
caufe they were wont comitari regem, to 
wait upon the king for council and advice, 
The Germans call them graves, as Jand- 
grave, margrave, palfgrave, rheingrave ; 
the Saxons ealdormen, unlefs that title 
might be more properly applied to our 
dukes ; the Danes, eorlas ; and the Eng- 
lifh, earls, The title, originally, died with 
the man, William the conqueror firft 
made it hereditary, giving it in fee to his 
nobles, and alloting them for the fup- 
port of their ftate the third penny out of 
the fheriff’s court, iffuing out of all pleas 
of the fhire whence they had their title. 
But now the matter is quite otherwife ; 
for whereas heretofore comes and comitatus 
were correlatives, and there was no comes _ 
or earl, but had a county or fhire for his 
earldom, of latter years the number of 
earls increafing, and no more counties 
being left, divers have made choice of 
fome eminent part of a county, as Lind- 
fey, Holland, Cleveland, &¢c. fome of a 
leffer part, as Strafford, &c, others have 
chofen for their title fome eminent town, 
as Marlborough, Exeter, Briftol, &c, 
and fome have taken for their title the 
name of a fmall village: their own feat — 
or park, as Godolphin, Clarendon, &e, 
An earl is created by cinéture of fword, 
mantle of ftate put upon him by the king 
himfelf, a cap and a coronet put upon his 
head, and acharter inhis hand. All the 
earls of England are denominated from _ 
fome fhire, town or place, except three ; 
two of whom, viz. earl Rivers, and earl 
Paulet, take their denomination from il- _ 
luftrious families: the'third is not only 
honorary, as all the reft, but alfo offi- 

Clary, 
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ciary, as the earl marfhal of England. 
Earw marfbal of England, is a great officer 
who had antiently feveral courts under his 
jurifdiction, as the court of chivalry, and 
the court of honour. Under him is alfo 
the herald’s office or college of arms. He 
hath fome pre-eminence in the court of 
Marfhalfea, where he may fit in judg- 
ment againit thofe who offend within the 
verge of the king’s court. ‘This office is 
of great antiquity in England, and anti- 
ently of greater power than now; and 
has been for feveral ages hereditary in the 
moft noble family of Howard. 
EARNEST, arrhbe, money advanced to 
bind the parties to the performance of a 
verbal bargain. By the civil law, he who 
recedes from his bargain lofes his earnett, 
and if the perfon who received the earneft 
give back, he is to return the earnelt 
double. But with us, the perfon who 
gave it, is in ftriétnefs obliged to abide 
by his bargain; and in cafe he decline it, 
is not difcharged upon forfeiting his ear- 
neft, but may be fued for the whole mo- 
ney ftipulated, 

EARTH, terra, in phyfiology, one of the 
four vulgar, or peripatetical elements : 
defined a fimple, dry, and cold fubftance ; 
and as fuch, an ingredient in the com- 
pofition of all natural bodies. 

It fhould be well obferved, that the ele- 
ment earth is a very different matter from 
the earth whereon we tread. Ariftotle 
having laid down cold and dry as his 
firlt element, to give ita fuitable name, 
looked among the diverfe bodies for that 
which fhould come the neareft thereto ; 
which being earth, he gave his firft ele- 
ment that denomination: though thus 
borrowing a word that had had been uf- 
ed for a different thing, occafioned a great 
part of his followers to run into an extra- 
vagant error, and to fuppofe that this ha- 
bitable foffile earth was an element. 
EARTH, in natural hiftory, a foffile, or ter- 
reftrial matter, whereof our globe partly 
confits, 

Earths are either fimple or compound, 
‘The fimple earths are friable, opake, 
infipid bodies, not inflammable, vitrifi- 
able by extreme heat, diffufible in water, 
and feparable from it by filtration, Of 
thefe we have five genera or kinds, wiz. 
boles, clays, marles, ochres, and tripelas. 
See Bote, CLAY, MaRLE, &c. 

‘The compound earths are compofed of 
argillaceous or marley particles feparated 
aind divided by adventitious matter, and 
mever free from thefe mixtures, or in the 
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ftate of pure earths, Of thefe we have four 
genera, two of loams,viz, thrauftomifthes, 
and glifchromiéthes ; andtwo of moulds, 


‘viz. thruptomigthes, and gloromifthes. 


See Loams, MouLp, TuraustTo- 
MICTHES, THRUPTOMICTHES, &e. 
Befides thefe earths, there are frequently 
found in digging a kind of terre mif- 
cellanze, of no determinate fpecies, nor 
to be known by any peculiar name, be-— 
ing compofed of maffes of different fizes, 
of different fpecies of earths, broken off 
from their ftrata, foon after their forma- 
tion, and blended together at the time’ 
of the original fubfidence of the ftrata. 
As for chian, eretrian, lemnian, and 
malte(fe earths, together with all the feal- 
ed earths which are the fubje&s of the 
materia medica, fee the articles CHIAN 
EarTH, ERETRIAN EARTH, BOLE, 
MAaRLeE, &c. 


EartTu, in gardening and hufbandry, if 


good, fhouid be of a blackifh colour, 
gravelly, fat, pliant, or eafy to be dig- 
ged; it fhould be neither cold nor light, 
it ought to have no ill fmell or tafte, and 
it fhould be of the fame quality three or 
four feet deep for trees, which if they 
have not that depth, will languifh and 
decay after they have been planted fix 
years, Fruit trees will thrive in a lefs 
depth, and they generally produce the 
moft generous fruits, when their roots 
fpread near the furface of the earth. 

Hofbandmen call that new earth which 
lying three or more feet deep, never 
ferved to the nourifhment of any plant 
or earth that has been a long time built 
upon, though it had formerly bore ; 
earth likewile of a fandy Joamy nature, 
where cattle have been a Jong time fed, 
may be accounted fuch, and be of ex- 
cellent ufe for moft forts of plants, efpe-. 
cially if it has been thrown up in heaps to 
grow richer, ' 


EarRTH, inchemiftry, is ufed for a principle 


or element, in the compofition of bodies, 
entering them either as an ingredient, or 
giving them a power of performing va- 
rious operations in nature and art, It 
is a body, as having three dimenfions, 
impenetrability, figurability, and its own 
particular gravity, In weight it exceeds 
water, falts, and the fpirits of animals 
and vegetables. When pure, or perfeétly 
feparated from other bodies, it is confift- 
ent, hard, and fine, though. brittle with 
regard to our fenfes, and eafily reducible 
by trituration into a certain powder, in 
in which refpeg& it differs from the true 

60.4 metals 
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metals and gems; though ftill more in 
this, that ir remains fixed and unchanged 
in the molt violent fire, even fo far as not 
to flow therein. 

Boehsave (ays, he never could obtain 
elementary edrth from metals, but it 
ned from water, from cal- 


} 


may be ont 


cined vegetables, from fmoak and foot, 
from: | ; animals, from diftilled 
animal fluids, from toffile falts, and from 
fluid and folic fulphurs. Whence he con- 


cludes, that the tame fimple elementary 


earth contributes as a conftituent princi- 
pie to form the particular corporeal fa- 
bric of animals, vegetables, and tome 
foffils of a leis permanent and lefs fimple 
nature, and in them all ferves as a firm 
bafis to their form, whilft it unites the 
other principles to itfelf, and to one ano- 
ther, fo as to conititute one determinate 
individual. Hence alfo, fays he, the pro- 
perty of affimulating other fubftances in- 
to the nature of every body that receives 
nutriment. and confeqnently the feminal 
property of producing their Jike, is prin- 
cipally owing to the efhicacy of this earth; 
for their properties no longer remain after 
the particular texture depending princi- 
pally upon the earth is deftroyed, or 
wanting in any body. 

Earru, in aftronomy and geography, one 
of the primary planets, being this terra- 
queous globe whereon we inhabit. 
Figure of the EAkTH was accounted by 
fome of the antients to be like that of an 
oblong cylinder; by others, of the form 
of a drum, and by others to be flat. The 
moderns demonftrate it to be nearly {phe- 
rical from the following, among other 
confiderations. 3, AJl the appearances 
of the heavens, both at land and at fea, 
are the fame as they would be if the earth 
were a globe. 2, Inecliples of the moon 
which are caufed by the fhadow of the 
earth falling upon the moon, this fhadow 
is always circular, and a bedy can be no 
other than a globe, which in all fituations 
cafts a circular fhadow. 3. Several na- 
vigators have failed quite round the globe, 
fteering their courfe dire@tly fouth and 
weft till they came to the magellanic 
fea, and from thence tothe north and 
weft, till they returried to their port from 
the eaft; and all the phenomena which 
fhould naturally arife from the earth’s ro- 
tundity, happened to them. Befides, 
their method of failing was alfo founded 
upon this hypothefis, which could never 
have fucceeded fo happily, if the earth 
had been of any other figure, It is true, 
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the furface of the earth is not an exaé& 
geometrical globe, but then the inequali- 
ties are fo inconfiderable, that the higheft 
mountain bears no greater proportion to 
the bulk of the earth, than a grain of duft 
does toa common globe. The figure of 
the earth then was reckoned by mathe- 
maticians and geographers as perfe&ly 
fpherical, excepting the fmall inequalities 
in its furface, of mountains and vallies, 


till an accident engaged the attention of 


Sir Ifaac Newton, and Mr. Huygens, 
who demonftrated from the laws oF hy- 
droftatics, and the revolution of the 
earth about its axis, that its figure was 
not a true fphere, but an oblate f{pheroid 
flatted towards the poles. Monfieur 
Richer, when at the ifland of Cayenne, 
about five degrees diftant from the equa-’ 
tor, found that his clock, which at 
Paris kept true time, now loft two mi- 
nutes and twenty-eight feconds .every 
day. Now, though heat-will lengthen 
pendulums, and  confequently retard 
their motion, it is certain the heats of 
Cayenne were not fufficient to folve this 
phenomenon, which can flow only from 
a diminotion in the preflure of gravity. 
For, as the earth revolves about its axis, 
all its parts will endeavour to recede 
from the axis of motion, and thereby 
the equatoreal parts, where the motion 
is quickeft, will tend lefs towards the 
center than the reft; their endeavour to 
fly off from the axis about which they 
revolve, taking off part of their ten- 
dency that way ; fo that thofe parts will 
become lighter than fuch as are nearer 
the poles. The polar parts, therefore, 
will prefs in towards the center, and 
raife the equatoreal parts, til] the quan- 
tity of matter in the latter is fo far in- 
creafed as to compenfate for its light- 
nefs, and an equilibrium be reftored. 
On which account, the form which the 
earth affumes will be that of an oblate 
fpheroid, whofe fhorter axis paffes thro” 
the poles. By virtue only of the rota- 
tion of the earth about its axis, the weight 
ef bodies at the equator is lefs than at 
the poles, in the proportion of 288 to 
289. From hence arifes, as before ob- 
ferved, a fpheroidical form of the earth, 
and from that fpheroidical form arifes 
another diminution of gravity at the 
equator, by which, if the earth were 
homogeneous-throuvghout, bodies at the 
equator would lofe one pound in 1121, 
and fo on both accounts taken together, 
the gravity of bodies at the poles would 

be 
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be to the fame at the equator as 230 to 
229. From whence, if we fuppofe the 
gravity of bodies within the earth to be 
direétly as their diftance from the center, 
thofe numbers will alfo exprefs the re- 
lation between its polar and equatoreal 
diameter. This is upon a fuppofition 
that the earth was at firft fluid, ora 
chaos, having its folid and fluid parts 
confuledly mixed together; but if we 
fuppofe it at firft partly fluid and partly 
dry, as it now is, fince we find that the 
land is very nearly of the fame figure 
with the fea, except raifed a little to pre- 
vent its being overflowed, the earth muft 
{till be of the fame form; for otherwife 
the major part of the water would, flow 
towards the equator, and fpread itlelf 
like an inundation over all the Jand in 
thofe parts. ‘This theory met with great 
oppofition from Monfieur Caffini, who 
having meafured the meridian of France, 
declared (with great reafon likewife if 
the obfervations had been correét) that the 
earth, inftead of being flattened, was 
Jengthened towards the poles, that is, in- 
ftead of being an oblate, it was an ob- 
long {pheroid, higher at the poles by 
about ninety-five miles, So wide a dit- 
ference, between philofophers of fo high 
rank, determined at length the king of 
France, at an expence hecoming a mo- 
narch, to employ two companies of ma- 
thematicians, the one to meafure the 
length of a degree of the meridian at the 
equator, and the other the length of ade- 


gree at the polar circle, that by compar-' 


ing them together, and with the length 
, of the degree of France, it might be 
known whether the earth were oblong or 
flat towards the poles. 

It is certain, if the Iengths of the de- 
grees of latitude decreafe, as we go 
from the equator towards the poles, then 
| the axis is greater, and the figure an ob- 
long fpheroid ; but on the contrary, if 
thefe lengths increafe, as you remove 
towards the poles, the axis is lefs than 
| a diameter at the equator, and confe- 
quently the figure an oblate fpheroid. 
This lat appears, by the refpeétive men- 
furations of thefe mathematicians (as it 
did before by the theory of Sir Iaac 
Newton) to be the true figure; the re- 
fult of their operations, which were per- 
| formed with a fur;rizing degree of ex- 
a€tnefs, being as follows. ‘The meafure 
of a degree of the meridian in the lati- 
tude of 66° 20’, was found to be 57437,°, 
tcifes, amd in the latitude of 49° 21’ only 
ij 4 
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57183 toifes; for the obfervations of 
Mr, Caffini have been correéted by fome 
gentlemen of the french academy, fince 
the return of the academicians from the 
north. Now fuppofing thofe degrees ac- 
curately meafured, the axis or diameter 
that paffes through the poles will be to 
the diameter of the equator, as 177 to 
178, and hence the earth will be twenty- 
two miles higher at the equator than at 
the poles. ‘The length of a degree of the 
meridian under the equator, was found 
to be 56767 toifes, and by reducing it 
to the level of the fea, 56746 toiles. 
But as the heat muft needs have produs 
ced fome variation in the length of the 
toife that was ufed, «when this correction 
is made, the length of a degree was 
found to be 56753 toifes, and the ratio 
of the axis of the earth to the diameter 
of the equator, that of 178 to 179; 
whence it follows ihat the earth is oblate, 
or flatted a 179th part towards the poles. 
Hente the length of the degrees of the 
meridian in any latitude are determined, 
for which we refer to the article DEGREE. 
If any one is defirous of being informed 
of the methods obferved in performing 
thefe menfurations at the equator, and 
the arétic circle, Jet him confult Mr. 
Maupertuis’s figure of the earth deter- 
mined, with Mr. Murdoch’s tranflation, 
and the book lately publifhed by Mr, 
Bouguer and Condamine. 

From the theory, already given, of the 
earth, it appears, that, in its fpheroidi- 
cal figure, the degrees of latitude in- 
creafe from the equator to the pole; fo 
that if, in the equator, a degree confifts 
of fixty miles, in the feveral latitudes the 


miles will be as below: 
° 9 
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Denjity of the EaRTH, 


5915+ 5995 7*59167+5918. 59593. 


‘ 60,06. 60,16. 60,235. 60,26. 
See Quantity of 


matter in the EARTH, infra, 


Geographical divifions of the EARTH, com- 


prebend, x. Its natural divifions, as 
continent, ifland, peninfula, ocean, lake, 
gulph, @p. 2. Its political divifions, as 
empire, kingdom, province, city, Ger- 
many, Britain, Middlefex, London, &c, 
3. The ecclefiaftical divifions, as arch- 
bifhopric, diocefe, parifh, &c. See the 
articles CONTINENT, ISLAND, &c. 
Dr. Knight 
thinks the earth may be confidered as a 
great 
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great loadftone, whofe magnetical parts 
are difpofed in a very irregular manner, 
and that the fouth pole of the earth is 
analogous to the north pole in magnets 5 
that is, the pole by which the magnetical 
ftream enters. He obferves, that the 
earth might become magnetical by the 
jron-ores it contains, and notwithftand- 
ing it might have remained unmagneti- 
cal, unlefs fome caufe had exifted capable 
of making that repellent matter pro- 
ducing magnetifm move in a ftream thro” 
the earth, yet he thinks that fuch a caufe 
does really exift. For if the earth re- 
volves round the fun in an ellipfis, and 
the fouth pole of the earth is direéted 
towards the fun at the time of its defcent, 
a ftream of repellent matter wil!l thereby 
be made to enter at the fouth pole, and 
come out at the north. And he fuggefis, 
that the earth’s being in its perihelion in 
the winter, may be one reafon why mag- 
netifm is ftronger in this feafon than in 
fummer. 
it probable, that the earth’s magnetifm 
has been improving fince the creation, 
and that this may be one reafon why the 
ufe of the compals was not difcovered 
fooner. See the article MAGNET, 
Motion of theEartH. The earch has a 
triple motion. 1. A diurnal motion round 
its own axis, from weft to eaft, in 
twenty-four hours, which occafions the 
perpetual fucceffion of days and nights. 
' Tt is agreeable to reafon that the earth 
fhould revolve about its axis to account 
for the appearance of fuch a vaft number 
of ftars which feem to perform their re- 
volutions round the earth in twenty-four 
hours; for the motion of thefe ftars, 
were it real, would be incredibly fwift 
and beyond all imagination, becaufe their 
diftance in refpekt of us, is almoft infinite, 
and the orbit they have to run round fo 
prodigiovfly great, that they muft move 
at Jeaft 100,000 miles in a minute. See 
the articles DikuRNAL and COPERNICAN 
Syftem. 
2. An annual motion round the fun in a 
year, which produces the different fealons, 
and the lengthening and fhortening of 
days. We have, under the article Co- 
PERNICAN Sytem, demonftrated that the 
earth moves round the fun: we fhall 


here explain the phzenomena that arife - 


from that motion, in conjun&ion with 
the rotation round its axis, having firtt 
premiled that the earth in its annua) mo- 
tion has its axis always in the fame di- 
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reétion, or parallel to itfelf, See the ar- | 
ticle PARALLELISM. 
Suppofe uP Y oS & (plate LE XXIT, | 
fig. 1.) the earth’s orbit, and S the fun, | 
Thro’ the center of the fun draw the right | 
line oc S = parallel to the common | 
fe&tion of the equator and the ecliptic, 
which will meet with the ecliptic in two 
points «> #, And when the eacth feen 
from the fun isin either of the points 
om or 4, a right line SqorS -, 
joining the center of the earth and fun, 
will coincide with the common feétion of 
the equator and ecliptic, and will then be 
perpendicular to AB, the axis of the 
earth, or of the equator, becaufe it is in 
the plane of the equator. But the fame 
line is alfo perpendicular to the circle 
which bounds the light and darknefs, and 
therefore the axis of the earth will be in 
the plane of that circle, which will there- 
fore pals through the poles of the earth, 
and will cut the equator and all its pa- 
rallels into equal parts. When the earth, 
therefore, is in the beginning of =, the 
fun will be feen in a, in the common 
feStion of the equator and ecliptic, in 
which pofition, the.circle of illumination 
touches both poles; the fun is vertica 
to the equator, and the days and nights 
are equal all the world over: and thi 
will be the fpring feafon, or vernal equi- 
nox. See the article EQuInox, 
The earth in its annual motion going 
through 4, m, and ~ towards Pf, and 
the common feétion of the equator ant 
the ecliptic remaining always parallel t 
itfelf, it will no longer pafs through thi 
body of the fun; but, in hp, it makes 
right angle with the line S P, which join 
tle centers of the. fun and earth. An 
becavufe the line S P is not in the plane ¢ 
the equator, but in that of the eclipti 
the angle BPS, which the axis of t 
earth BA makes with it, wil! not ne 
be aright angle, but an oblique one 
66 i degrees, whichis the fame with 
inclination of the axis to the plane of th 
ecliptic. Let the angle S PL be a rig) 
angle, and the circle bounding light an 
darknefs, will pals through the point ] 
and then the archi BL, or the angle BP 
will be 23 2 degrees, that ts, equal tof 
compliment of the angle B PS to a rigl 
angle. Let the angle BP 7Ebe a rigl 
angle, and then the line’ P A® will be 
‘the plane of the equator. Therefor 
becaufe the arches B A® ané LT a 
equal, each of them being quadrant 
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#f the common arch B T be taken away, 
there will remain T ZZ equal to LB, 
equal to 23 4 degrees. Take EM 
equal to JE T, and through the points 
Mand T deferibe two parallel circles 
TC, MN;; the one reprefents the tro- 
pic of cancer, and the other the tropic of 
capricorn. And the earth being in this 
| fituation, the fun will approach the near- 
eft that it can come to the north pole: he 
| will fhine perpendicularly on the point 
T, and confequently will be vertical 
to all the inhabitants under the tropic 
of cancer, when he comes to their meri- 
dians. It is manifeft that the circle which 
bounds light and darknefs, reaches be- 
yond the north pole B to L; but to- 
wards the fouth it falls fhort to the fouth 
pole A, and reaches no farther than 
F. Through Land PF, let two parallels 
to the equitor be defcribed. Thefe will 
reprefent the polar circles, and while the 
earth is in P, all that tra&t of it which 
is included within the polar circle K L 
continues in the light, notwithftanding 
the conftant revolution round the axis. 
On the contrary, thofe that lye within 
the antarétic circle remain in continual 
darknefs. Befides; it is alfo manifelt, 
that all the parallels between the equator 
and the artic circle, are cut by the circle 
bounding light and darknefs into unequal 
portions, the largeft portions of thefe 
circles remaining in the light, and the 
fmalleft in darknefs; but thefe parallels 
which are towards the antarétic circle 
have their greateft portions in darkneis, 
and their leaft in light ; and the difference 
of thefe portions will be greater or le/s, 
' according as the circles are nearer to the 
pole, or to the equator. Therefore, when 
the fun is feen in cancer og, the inhabi- 
tants of the northern hemifphere will have 
their days at the longeft, and their nights 
at the fhorteft, and the feafon of the year 
will be fummer. The contrary of this 
will happen to the inhabitants of the 
fouthern hemifpbere. 

As the earth moves on from %P by “7, 
>, the north pole returns, the diurnal 
arches begin gradually to decreafe, and 
the nocturnal to increafe, and of con- 
fequence, the fun’s rays will fall more 
and more obliquely, and his heat pro- 
portionably diminifhes, till the earth 
comes to y~, when the fun will appear 
in 4, at which time, the days will again 
beegual to the nights to all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, phe circle hounding 
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light and darknefs paffing, in thispofi- 
tion, through the poles. This will be the 
feafon called autumn. 

The earth moving on through y ¥ 
and rr, the fun will be feen to go in the 
ecliptic through 2: mand ¢, and will 
appear to decline from the equator, to- 
wards the fouth, fo that when the earth 
is really in gg, the fun will appear in Bp. 
And whereas the axis AB always re- 
tains its parallelifm, the earth will have 
the fame pofition and afpeét in refpeét to 
the fun, that it had when it was in bp ; 
but with this difference, that when the 
trast within the polar circle KL was in 
continual light while the earth was in Vp 5 
now the earth arriving at on, that fame 
traét will be altogether in darknefs: but 
the oppofite fpace within the circle F G, 
will be in a continual illumination, and. 
at the pole A there will be no night for 
the {pace of fix months. Here likewife 
of the parallels between the equator and 
the north pole, the illuminated portions 
are much lefs than the portions which ° 
remain in darknefs, the contrary of 
which happened in the former polition, 
fo likewife the fun at mid-day will ap- 
pear vertical to all the inhabitants that 
live inthe tropic MN ; fo thatit wilhap- 
pear to have defcended towards the foutla 
from the parallel TC, to the parallet 
MN, through the arch C Q_N, whichis 
forty-feven degrees, This wiil be the fea- 
fon called winter, : 
Laftly, as the earth journeys on from 
cancer through ¢ and tg to 2, the fun” 
appears to pafs through sv and x to sp, 
and the northern climes begin to return, 
and receive more dire&tly the enlivening 
beams of the fun, whofe meridian height 
does now each day increafe; the days 
now lengthen, and the tedious nights 
contraét their refpeétive arches; and 
every thing confpires to advance the de- 
lighful feafon of the fpring, with the 
equality of days and nights, as was 
fhewn when the earth was in libra, from 
which point we began to trace its mo- 
tion. 

By the third motion of the earth, we 
mean that motion by which the poles of 
the world revolve about the poles of the 
ecliptic, and occafion what is commonly 
called the preceffion pales toner or 
more properly, the retrogreflion of the. 


earth’s nodes. Ste the article PRECES- 
SION, % * " 
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As tothe velocity of the earth's motion, 


and the figure and time in which it per- 
forms a revolution round the fun, fee 
the articles PERIOD and ORBIT. 
Quantity of matter in the Eavpu. This 
arduous problem can only be folved by 
the principles of gravitation. We know 
the force of gravity towards our earth 
by the defcent of heavy bodies, or by 
‘calculating how much the moon falls 
below the tangent of her orbit: alfo by 
computing, from their motions, how 
much a primary planet falls below its 
tangent in a given time, and how much 
any of Jupiter's and Saturn’s fatellites 
fall below their tangents in the fame 
time, we are able to determine the pro- 
portion which the gravity of a primary 
planet to the fun, and of a fatellite to- 
wards its primary, bears to the gravity 
of the moon towards the earth, in their 
re(pective diftances. Then, from the 
general law of the variation of gravity, 
the forces that would aét upon them 
at equal diftances from the funy Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, and the earth are comput- 
ed; which give the proportion of the 
quantities of matter contained in thefe 
different bodies; that is, if we fup- 
_pofe the matter of the fun to be 1, 
the quantities of matter in Jupiter, Sa- 
turn, and the earth will be reipectively 
TOBT> TOIT TESTET 
The quantities of matter in thefe bodies 
being thus determined, and their bulk 
being known from altronomical obfer- 
vations, it is eafy to compote their dif- 
ferent denfities. ‘Thus, the denfities of 
the fun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the earth 
have been computed to be refpettively as 
the numbers 100, 94 4, 67, and 400. 
Theory of the EARTH. The earth in its 
natural and original ftate Des Cartes, 
Burnet, Woodward, and Whitton, fup- 
pofe to have been perfe&tly round, 
' {mooth, and equable ; and they account 
for its prefent rude and irregular form 
principally from the great deluge. See 
the article DELUGE. 
Mr. de Buffon, arguing from the fpheroi- 
dical figure of the earth, and the laws 
-ot hydroftatics, fuppofes that the earth, as 


well as the other planets, are parts (truck . 


off from the body of the fun by the col- 
lifion of comets, and confequently, when 
the earth aflumed its form, it was in a 
_ftate of liquefaétion by fire. Of this, 
fays he, we will be the more eafily con- 
_vinced, whea we confider the nature of 
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the matter contained in the body of the 
earth, the greateft part of which, as-fand 
and clays, are vitrified, or vitrifiable fub- 
{tances ; and, on the other hand, when 
we reflect upon the impoffibility of the 
earth’s being ever in a ftate of fluidity 
produced by water, fince there is infi- 
nitely more land than water; and be- | 
fides, water has not the power of diffolv-_ 
ing fand, ftones, and other fubftances of 
which the earth is compefed. How far 
the inequalities in the face of the earth, 
the beds of rivers, lakes, &c. and the 
various ftrata in its internal parts, ferve 
to confirm this hypothefis, may be feen in 
Hiftoire Naturelle, @c. tom. 1. by M. de 
Buffon, and in the articles MOUNTAIN, 
RIVER, STRATA, &c. 
Diameter of the EARTH. See DIAMETER. 
Diflance of the EARTH from the Sun. See 
the article DisTANCE. 
Latitude of the EARTH. See LATITUDE. 
Longitude of the EARTH. See LONGITUDE, 
EaRTH-BaGS, facs a terre, io fortification. 
See the article SAND-BaGs., 
EARTHING, in agriculture and garden 
ing, fignifies the covering of fhrubs and 
plants, as vines, celery, &c. with earth, 
EARTHQUAKE, in natural-hiftory, a _ 
violent agitation or trembling of fome 
confiderable part of the earth, generally 
attended with a terrible noife like thun-- 
der, and fometimes with an eruption of 
fire, water, wind, &c. | 
Caufes of EARTHQUAKES, Earthquakes © 
and vulcanos are both produced from 
the fame caulfe, which may be thus ex- 
plained. Thofe countries which yield 
great ftore of fulphur and nitre, or where. 
julphur is fublimed from the pyrites, are 
by far the moft injured and incommoded 
by earthquakes ; for where there are fuch 
mines, they muft fend up exhalations, 
which meeting with fubterraneous ca- 
verns, mutt ftick to the arches of them, 
as foot does to the fides of our chimnies 5 
where they mix themfelves with the nitre- 
or faltpetre which comes out of thefe 
arches, in like manner as we fee it come 
out of the infide of the arch of a bridge 
and fo makes a kind of cruft which will 
very eafily take fire. 
There are feveral ways by which this” 
cruft may take fire, viz. 3. By the ins 
flammable breath of the pyrites, which is 
a kind of fulphur that naturally takes 
fire of itfelf. 2. By a fermentation of © 
vapours to a degree of heat, equal to that © 
of fire and flame, 4. By the falling of | 
fome 
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fome great ftone which is undermined by 
water, and ftriking againft another, pro- 
duces fome fparks that fet fire to the 
neighbouring combuftible matter, which 
being akind of natural gunpowder, at 
the appulfe of the fire. goes off with a 
fudden blaft or violent explofion, rum- 
bling in the bowels of the earth, and lift- 
ing up the ground above it, fo as fome- 
times to make miferable havock and de- 
vaftation, till it gets vent or a difcharge. 
Burning mountains ana vulcanos are only 
fo many fpiracles ferving for the dif- 
charge of this fubterranean fire, when it 
is thus preternaturaldy affembled. And 
where there happens to be fuch a ftruc- 
ture and conformation of the interior parts 
of the earth, that the fire may pafs freely 
and without impediment from the caverns 
therein, it affembles into thefe fpiracles, 
and then readily and eafily gets out from 
time to time without fhaking or difturb- 
ing the earth. See the article VULCANO. 
But where a contmunication is wanting, 
or the paflages are not fufficiently large 
and open, fo that it cannot comeat the faid 
{piracles, without firft forcing and remov- 
ing all obftacles, it heaves up and fhocks 
the earth, till it hath made its way to the 
mouth of the vulcano ; where it rufheth 
forth, fometimes in mighty flames, with 
great velocity, and a terrible bellowing 
noife. 

Earthquakes are fometimes confined to a 
narrow fpace, which is properly the ef- 
fe& of the re-action of the fire; and they 
fhake the earth juft as the explofion of a 
powder-magazine caules a fenfible con- 
cuffion at the diftance of feveral leagues. 
Thus a violent eruption of Aftna, will 
caufe an earthquake over all the ifland of 
Sicily ; but it will never extend. to the 
diftance of three or four hundred leagues. 
In like manner, when fome new vents 
of fire have been formed in mount Vefu- 


vius, there are felt at the fame time earth- © 


quakes at Naples, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the vulcano; but thefe concuf- 
fions have never fhaken the Alps, nor 
been communicated to France, or other 
countriés remote from Vefuvius. 

Sometimes they are felt at confiderable 
diftances, and fhake along traét of ground 
without any eruption or vulcano appear- 
ing. We haye inftances of earthquakes 
which were felt at the fame time in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Hungary, 
and thefe extend always a great deal 
more in length than in breadth; the 
earthquake, on the rft of Nov. 1765, 

Vou. I. 
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which efroyed Lifbon, extended from 
north to fouth 2500 miles with the utmoit 
violence: it appears to have begun in 
Greenland, and paffin 
perceived in the iflands of Trinity, Fer- 


ro, €€c..fome of the weftern ifles of 


Scotland, in Ireland, in the fouth. wit 


ef 


fouthward was | 


4 
mn 


ee 
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part of England, @c. and pafing under 


the ocean fhook all Portugal and great 


art of Spain, whence it paffed tothe © 
P P 


continent of Africa with incredible vio- 
lence, and haying fhedék the kingdoms of 
Fez and Morocco, probably vented itfelf 
in the fouthern ocean, Earthquakes 
fhake a traét of ground with more or 
lefs violence in different places, in pio 


portion as it is remote from the fire ; 


and they are almoft always accompanied 
with a dull noife like that of a heavy car- 
riage rolling along with great rapidity, 


‘See Phil, Tr, n° 157. Woodward’s Effay, 


and M. de Buffon’s Hitt. Nat. @c. 


Dreadful effeds of EARTHQUAKES., Cata- 


nea, a city of Sicily, which was almoft 
totally deitroyed in the year 1693, is a 
melancholy inftance of the dreadful ef- 


fetts of earthquakes; The fhock was” 
not only felt all over Sicily, but likewife | 


in Naples and Malta; and it was fo vio- 
Jent, that people could not ftand upon 
their legs; and thofe who lay on the 
ground, were toffed from fide to fide, as 
if on arolling billow, The earth opened 
in feveral places, throwing up large quan 
tities of water; and great numbers perifh- 
ed in their houfes by the fall of rocks that 
were rent from the mountains. ‘The fea 
was violently agitated, and roared dread- 
fully : mount AZina threw up vatt fpires 
of flame, and the fhock was attended 


with a noife exceeding the londeft claps _ 


of thunder, Fifty-four cities and towns, 
with an incredible number of villages, 
were either deftroyed or greatly damaged ; 
and it was computed that near 60,000 
perfons perifhed in different parts of the 
ifland, of whom 18,000 were inhabitants 
of Catanea. In 1746, the city of Lima, 
and port of Callao in Peru, fuffered pro- 
digioufly from an earthquake, All the 
buildings of Callao, except one tower, 
were funk in the fea, and confequently all 


i 


oi 
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the inhabitants drowned: of fiveandtwenty 


fhips that were in the port, four were car- 
ried a league up the country, and the reft 
fwallowed up by the waves. At Lima, 
which is a pretty large city, only seven 
and twenty houles remained ftanding ; a 
great number of people were crufhed to 


death, efpecially monks and guns, be- 
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built of more folid materials than the 
other houfes. The fhock lafted fifteen 
minutes... The earthquake which proved 
fo fatal to Portugal in 1755, did'no da- 
mage to Great Britain or Ireland, though 
it-was felt in both countries, probably 
xdrom its lying very deep under the furface 
of the earth. The inhabitants of the city 
of Oporto were alarmed with a rumbling 
~noife before the fhock, by which: the 
whole city was fhaken, feveral chimnies, 
ftones, and croffes were thrown down, 
and fome churches opened at top; the 
river retiring about twenty yards returned 
with great violence, and a horrid noife; 
and two large fhips lying without the bar, 
the fea rofe in one great wave and brought 
them clear over the bar, and places that 
were before dry, into the river. The 
fame fhock was equally violent, at Ma- 
drid, Seville, and Cadiz, and at this laft~ 
mentioned place the fea rofe in a wave 
between fixty and feventy feet high, and 
with the utmolt violence dafhed againtt 
the rocks on the weft part of the town, 
cand againft the walls with fuch fury as 
to beat in the breaft-work, and about 
eighty yards of the wall in length, broke 
into fe town and overflowed the ftreets, 
“by which a great many perifhed. At 
~Lifbon the firft fhock lafted near eight 
minutes with the utmoft violence, in 
which time almof all the public edifices 
and moit of the other houfes of that fu- 
perb capital were thrown down, and up- 


~~ wards of fifty thoufand people buried in 


the ruins, Dering this fhock, which was 
attended with fuch a horrid noife, that 
molt people apprehended the diffolution 
of the world, the earth trembled to that 
degree that people could fcarce keep up- 
on their legs. ‘This flock in about fif- 
teen minutes was followed by another 
no lefs violent, during which the earth 
opened in feveral places, and having fwal- 
lowed whole ftreets, threw up dreadful 
quantities of fire, water, and fmoke. At 
the fame time the water in the river rofe 
up feveral yards perpendicularly. Several 
veflels were {wallowed in the Tagus by 
the agitation of the waters, or funk by 
the fall of the buildings fituated on the 
banks of that river. 
There is no place of note in the kingdoms 
ef Portugal and Algarva but fhared more 
or lefs in this calamity, Some of the 
orincipal mountains have been fplit, and 
arge mailes of them rolled down into the 
adjacent vallies, At Fare upwards ef 
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_the ruins of their houfes, and great part 


Suppofed effects of EaRTHQUAKES. 


Artificial EARTHQUAKES, Chemiftry furs 
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3000 of the inhabitants were buried in — 


of the cities of Malaga, Port St. Mary, 
St. Lutar, &c. were deftroyed. From | 
the fouth-coafts of Spain and Portugal, 
the earthquake paffed under the fea over _ 
to Africa, and deftroyed great part of © 
the city and port of Algiers, and other © 
cities upon the coaft of Barbary ; and 
fince then other parts of Africa, and great 
part of Syria have been laid wafte by — 
earthquakes. See an account of a ter=_ 
rible earthquake that happened at Jamai- 
ca in 1692, in Phil. Ty. n° 209, and an 
account of other earthquakes in n° 4625 _ 
463. See alfo Buffon’s Hift. Nat. tom, 1. 

In 
1758, Mr. Lomonofow prelented a paper 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Peterfburg, endeavouring to fhew, that © 
the formation of metals is a neceffary 
confequence of earthquakes. The inte« 

rior parts of the globe, fays he, abound — 
with fulphureous matter, which occafions 
that extraordinary heat, and thofe fires, of 
whofe exiftence the vulcanos are evident 
proofs. Thefe internal fires, when pent 
up and finding no vent, are frequently 6 
violent as by increafing the elafticity of 
the confined air, to give rife to earth. 
quakes ; by the agitation of which are 
occafioned a multitude of cavities near 
the earth’s furface. In the formation of 
thefe cavities, it is pretended, there are — 
abforbed large quantities of foffile fub- 
ftances mixed with vegetable falts, pro- — 
duced from the decompofition of the trees 
and plants, whofe diffolved falts find their 
way by means of the rivers to the fea.: 
Now the fire aéting in thefe cavities on 
the foflile fubftances, and the vegetable 
falts contained therein, reduces the whole | 
into a mineral ftate; after which, the mi- 
nerals fo conftituted are in a manner 
diffolved by the fire, and diftributed into 
beds and veins, in the manner they are — 
found to exift in the mine. 


nifhes us a method of making arti- 
ficial earthquakes, which fhall have all — 
the great effects of natural ones: this me- | 
thod, as it may illuftrate the procefs of — 
nature in the produétion of thefe terrible © 
phenomena, we fhall here add. 
‘To twenty pounds of iron filings, add as | 
many of fulphur ; mix, work and temper | 
the whole together with a little water, fo . 
as to form a mais of the confiftence of a — 


firm pafte. This, being buried three or 
four feet under ground, in fix or feven 


hours | 
| 


a 
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hours time, will have a prodigious effect : 
the earth will begin to tremble, crack and 
fmoke, and fire and flame will burft 
through. 

Such is the effe& even of two cold bodies, 
in the cold ground, and there only wants 
a fufficient quantity of this mixture to 
produce atrue Atna. If it were fup- 
pofed to burft out under the fea, it would 
produce a water-fpout ; and if it were in 
the clouds, the effeét would be thunder 
and lightening. 

EASE, among failors. See Easinc. 

-EASEL-piEcEs, a denomination given by 
painters to fuch pieces as are contained 
in frames, in contradiftinG@tion from thofe 
painted on ceilings, &c. 

EASEMENT, in law, a privilege or con- 
venience which one neighbour has of ano- 
ther, whether by charter or prefcription, 
without profit: fuch are a way through 
his Jands, a fink, or the like, Thefe, in 
many cafes, may be claimed, 

| EASING, in the fea-language, fignifies the 
flackening a rope, or the like: thus, to 
eafe the bow-line or fheet, is to let them 
yo flacker; to eafe the helm, is to let the 
fhip go more large, more before the wind, 
or more larboard. 

EASLOW, a borough of Cornwall, twen- 
ty-two miles fouth of Launcefton, which 
fends two members to parliament. 

EAST, one of the four cardinal points of 
the world ; being that point of the hori- 
zon, where the fun is feen to rife when in 
the equinoétial. See Compass, Hori- 
ZON, EQUINOCTIAL, &e. 

East is alio frequently compounded with 
other words, as eaft-indies, eaft-dial, 
eaft-wind, Ge, to fignity their being 
fituated towards the eaft. See the articles 
INDIES, DIAL, WIND, Ge. 

EASTER, a feftival of the chriftian church, 
obferved in memory of our Saviour’s re- 
furreétion, 

‘The Greeks call it waey2z, the Latins, 
pafcha; an hebrew word tignifying pa/- 
Sage, applied to the jewith feaft of the 
paffover, to which the chriftian feftival of 
eafter correfponds, It is called eafter in 
the Englifh, from the goddefs Eoftre, 
worfhipped by the Saxons with peculiar 
ceremonies in the month of Apu. See 
the article PASSOVER. 

The obfervation of this feftival, is as an- 
tient as the very time of the apoftles, In 
the primitive ages of the church, there 
were very great difputes about the parti- 
cular time when this feftival was to be 
kept, The afiatic churches kept their 
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eafter upon the very fame day the Jews 
obferved their paffover; and others, on 
the firft Sunday after the firft full moon 
in the new year. ‘This controverfy was 
determined in the council of Nice, when 
it was ordained that Eafter fhould be 
kept upon one and the fame day, which 
fhould always be a Sunday, in-ail chrif- 
tian churches throughout the world. 
But though the chriftian churches differed 
as tothe time of celebrating eafter, yet 
they all agreed in fhewing particular re- 
fpeét and honour to this feftival : hence, 
in antient writers, it is diftinguifhed by 
the name of dominica gaudii, i. e, Sunday 
of joy. On this day prifoners and flaves 
were fet free, and the poor liberally pro- 
vided for, 
ftival was celebrated with more than or- 
dinary pomp, which continued till mid- 
night, it being a tradition of the church 
that our Saviour rofe a little after mid- 
night; but in the eaft, the vigil lafted 
till cock-crowing. 
It was in conformity to the cuftom of the 
Jews, in celebrating their paffover on the 
fourteenth day of the firft month, that 
the primitive fathers ordered, that the 
fourteenth day of the moon, from theca- 
Jendar new moon, which immediately fol- 
lows the twenty-firft of March, at which 
time the vernal equinox happened upon 
that day, fhould be deemed the pafchal 
full moon, and that the Sunday after 
fhould be eafter-day ; and it is upon this 
account that our rubric has appointed ft 
upon the firft Sunday after the firft full 
moon immediately following the twenty- 
firft day of March. Whence it appears, 
that the true time for celebrating ealter, 
according to the intention of the council 
of Nice, was to be the firlt Sunday after 
the firft full moon following the vernal 
equinox, or when the fun entered into 
the firft point of aries ; and this was pope 
Gregory’s principal view in reforming the 
calendar, to have eafter celebrated'accorde 
ing to the intent of the council of Nice, 
Having firft found the epaét and dominical 
letter, according to the method delivered 
under thefe articles, eafter-day may be 
found by the two follwing rules. 
1. To find eafter-limit, or the day of the 
pafchal full moon, counted from March 
inclufive, the rule is this: add 6 to the 
epact, and if this fum exceeds go, take 30 
from it; then from 50 fubftraét this re- 
mainder, and what is left will be the li- 
mit ; if the fum of the epaét, added to 6, 
does not amount to 30, it muft be fub- 
6P2 Rr 


The eve, or vigil, of this fe- 


aged 


~ geed 49, nor fall fhort of 21. 
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»  oftra&ted from so, and the remainder is 
ows 


the limit required ; which is never to ex- 
a. Fiom the limit and dominical letter, 
to find eafter-day: add q to the domini- 
cal letter ; fubfirack this fom from the 
limit, and the remainder from the next 
higher number. which contains 7 with- 


- out any remainder; laftly, edd this re- 


mainder to the limit, and their fum will 
give the number of days from the firft of 
March to eafter-day, both inclufive, 

Thus, to find eafter-day for the year 
1754, for inftance. Firft find the epact 
6, which added to 6 gives 12 3 and as 
this fum does not amount to 30, it mult 


he fubftcacted from se, and the remainder 


48 isthe limit. Theo adding 4 to 6, 


the number of the dominical letter F, fub- 


firaét this fam, viz. ro, from the limit 
38, and the remainder 28 from 35,. the 
next fuperior number that contains 7 a 


certain number of times without any re- 
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mainder, and there remains 7, which be« 
ing added to the limit 38, gives 45 for 
the number of days from the firft of March 
to eafter-day, both inclufive; hence, al- 
lowing 31 for March, there remains the 
14th of April for eafter-day, Here fol- 


‘lows the operation at length. 


6 + 6=—12 
50—~12 = 38 = pafchal limit 
Dominical letter F = 6 
6+4= 10, and 38 —10 = 233 then 
35—28— 7. And 
38+7=45; from which fubftraéting® 
31, the number of days in March, 
14 there remains 14, the day of 
April anfwering to eafter-day for the 
year 1754: 
However, to fave the trouble cf calcu. 
Jation, we fhall here give a table, by which 
eafter-day may be found by in!pection 
till the year 1900, according to the gre- 
gorian or new ftile. 


Golden DOMINICAL LETTERS. 
‘}Nomber.| Ag - B. Ge De E, F. G. 
TjApril 16 17 8) 19 2.0 14 " 318 
Tl.jApril 9 3 4 5 6 7 8 
IIT.!March 26 27 28 29 23 24 25 
IV.{April x16 17 11 12 ¥3 14 15 
V.jApril 2 3 4 5 6|March 31’ April 1 
VI.jApril 23] 24 25 19 20 20 22) 
VI JApril ‘9 To 11 12 33 14 8 
VHILJApril 2 3) March 28 29 _ 30 3r'April 1 
IX./|April 6 17 18 19 20 21| 22 
X.!April 9 10 iI 5 6 7 8 
XJ.jMarch 26 27 28 29 30 31 25 
4  XITL|April 16 17 18 19 13 14 15 
XIU.JApril 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
~ -XIV.|March 26 27 28 22 23 24 25 
XV.jApril 16 h fe) XI 12 13 14 IS 
NVLJApril 2 3 4 5\March 30 31jApril 1 
XVILTJApril 23 24 18 19 20 21 22 
| XVII) April 9 To Sa 12 13 7 8 
, XIXSApil — 2]March 27 28 29 30 gilApril 


As to the ufe of this table, eafter-day 
will be found in the common angle of 
meeting of the given dominical letter and 
the goiden number; the name of the 
month lying in a diveét line with it, to- 
wards the left hand, 


EATON, a town of Buckinghambhire, 


fituated on the north fide of the Thames, 
oppofite to Windfor, and famous for its 


‘ 


_ collegial {chool founded by king HenryVI. 


ng 
Ba i 
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being a feminary fox king’s college Cam- 
bridge, the fellows of which are all from 


* this ichool, 


Py 


Pas Ss) 


EAVES, in architecture, the margin or 


edge of the roof of an houfe ; being the 
lowelt tiles, flates, or the like, that hang 
over the walls, to throw off water to a 
diftance from the wall. See the articles 
Watt and Roor. 


EAVES-LATH, a thick feather-edged board, 


generally nailed round the eaves of a 
houfe, for the lowermoft tiles, flates, or 
fhingles to reft on, 


EBDOMARIUS, in ecclefiaftical writers, 


an officer formerly appointed weekly to 
fuperintend the performance of divine — 
fervice 


“ERR 


fervice in cathedrals, and prefcribe the 
duties of each perfon attending in thechoir, 
as to reading, finging, praying, &c, 

EBIONITES, in church-hiftory, heretics 
of the firft century, fo called from their 
leader Ebion, ! 
They held the fame errors with the Naza~ 
reens, united the ceremonies of the mo- 

’ faic inftitution with the precepts of the 
gofpel, obferved both the jewith fabbath 
and chriftian Sunday, and in celebrating 
the eucharift, matle ufe of unleavened 
bread, They abftained from the flefh of 
animals, and even from milk, In rela- 
tion to Jefus Chrift, fome of them held 
that he was born, like other men, of 
Jofeph and Mary, and acquired fan&tifi- 
cation only by his good works. Others 
of them allowed, that he was born of a 
virgin, but denied that he was the word 
of God, or had any exiftence before his 
human generation, ‘They faid, he was, 
indeed, the only true prophet, but yet a 
mere man, who by his virtue had arrived 
at being called Chrift, and the fon of 
God. They alfo fuppofed, that Chrift 
and the devil were two principles, which 
God had oppofed to each other. Of the 
New Teftament, they only received the 
gofpel of St, Matthew, which they called 
the gofpel according to the Hebrews. 
See the article NAZAREANS. 

EBLIS, the name ufed by the mahometans 
for the devil. See the article DEvit. 

EBONY, the wood of a tree fuppofed to 
be of the palm kind, which is imported 
from different countries of the Eaft and 
Welt-Indies, ‘This wood is extremely 
folid, and capable of a fine polifh ; and, 
therefore, much ufed in toys and mar- 
quetry. 

EBRBUHARITES, a kind of mahome- 

tan monks, fo called from their founder 
Ebrbuhar, 
‘They make great profeffion of piety, and 
contempt of the world ; but are account- 
ed heretics by the reft of the mahome- 
tans, becaufe they believe themfelves not 
obliged to go in pilgrimage to Mecca. 

EBRILLADE, in the manege, a check of 
the bridle given to the horle by a jerk of 
one rein, when he refufes to turn. Some 
confound the ebrillade with the faccade. 
See the article SACCADE. 

Ass the ebrillade is a chaftifement, and 
not aid, the'ule of it is banifhed the aca- 
demies. 

EBRO, antiently Iperus, a large river of 
Spain, which, taking its rife in old Caf- 
tile, runs: through Bilcay and Aragon, 
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paffes by Saragofa, and continuing its — 


i ea vi 
courfe through Catalonia, difcharges it- 
felf with great rapidity into the Mediter- 
ranean, about twenty miles below the 
city of Torteofa. * 
EBULLITION, the fame with boiling. 
See the article BOILING. 
This term is alfo ufed in a fynonymous 
fenfe with effervefcence, 
EFFERVESCENCE. 


ECAVESSADE, in horfemanfhip, denotes 
a jerk of the cavezon. See CAVEZON, 


ECCANTHIS, the fame with encanthis, 


See the article ENCANTHIS, 
ECCENTRIC and EccEnrriciTy. See 

EXcenTrRIic and ExcENTRICITY. 
ECCHO, or Ecuo. See the article Ecuo. 


ECCHYMOSIS, exyunwors, in furgery, ania 


extravafation of the blood from a vein 
betwixt the flefh and fkin; an accident 
too common, after bleeding in the arm. 

There are various degrees of an ecchy- 
mofis, fo that the arm is hereby not only 
mich f{welled, and of a black and blue 
colour, but is even fometimes violently 
inflamed with a moft acute pain, and 
followed either with a fuppuration or in- 
cipient mortification in the limb. ‘This 
accident frequently proceeds from the 
vein’s being cut quite afunder by the 
phlebotomitt, but oftener from the patient’s 
ufing his arm too early after bleeding, in 
violent and long exercifes, in which the 
contractions of the mufcles makethe veins 
fwell, and force their blood through the 
orifice into the interftices betwixt the flefh 
and fkin, either in a greater or lefs quan-. 
tity, in proportion to the degree of vio- 
lence and exercife, 
In a flight ecchymofis, there is little to 
be feared, as the ftagnant blood may be 
generally difperfed without any great dif- 
ficulty by the application of a compre{s 
dipt in vinegar and falt, or in fpirit of 
wine, Sometimes,the blood fuppurates, 
which may be promoted by a diachylon- 
platter; and when the matter is once 
brought to maturity, it generally makes’ 
its own way through the integuments, 
without any incifion ; after which, bein 

difcharged, the wound may be healed by 
a bit of diachylon- platter. 
nating blood be very large, there are no 
hopes left to difperfe it: then the difor- 


der is in danger of terminating either in. 


a large abfcefs or a gangrene : but to pre- 
vent thefe confequences, the furgeon 
fhould {carify, and, make little’ incifions 
upon the hard part to difcharge the bloo 
and then apply diachylon-plafter ; fe 
; & 
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See the article 
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the vein is already poffeffed with avio- ECHEVIN, /cabinus, in the french and 


Jent inflammation or gangrene, it fhould 
be well {carified and invefted with difcu- 
tignt cataplafms. At the fame time it is 
neceflary to bleed in fome other part, and 
to adminifter attenuating medicines in- 
ternally till it abates, or the gangrene 
fpreads no farther. 

ECCLESIA, in law, fignifies a church or 
parfonage. Sce the articles CHURCH 
and PaRSONAGE. 


 ECCLESIASTES, a canonical book of the 


Old Teftament, the defign of which is to 
thew the vanity of all fublunary things, 
It was compofed by Solomon, who enu- 
merates the feveral objeéts on which men 
place their happinefs, and then fhews the 
infufficiency of all worldly enjoyments. 
‘The Talmudifts make king Hezekiah to 
be the author of it; Grotius afcribes it 
to Zorobabel, and others to Ifaiah ; but 
_ the generality of commentators believe 
this book to be the produce of Solomon’s 
repentance, after having experienced all 
the follies and pleafures of life. 
EccLeEstasTic, or ECCLESIASTICAL, an 
’ appellation given to whatever belongs to 
the church : thus we fay, ecclefiaftical po- 
lity, jurifdiétion, hiftory, @c, See PoLi- 
Ty, Jurispicrion, History, &e, 
Eccletiaftical jurifdiétion may be exercifed 
by doétors of the civil law, though they 
are laymen, 
ECCLESIASTICUS, an apocryphal book, 
generally bound up with the fcriptures, fo 
~ called from its being read in the church, 
- @telefia, a8 a book of piety and inftruc- 
tion, but not of infallible authority. 
~ "Phe author of this book wasa Jew, called 
Jefus the fon of Sirach. The Greeks call 
it the wifdom of the fon of Sirach. 
ECHAPE, in the manege, a horfe begot 
between a ftallion and a mare of different 
breeds and countries, 

ECHAPER, in the manege, a gallicifm 
_ uled in the academies, implying to give 
a horfe head, or to put on at full {peed. 
ECHAUGETTE, in the military art, de- 
ips a guerite of wood, and of a fquare 

orm. See the article GUERITE. 
ECHENEIS, in ichthyology, a genus of 
malacopterygious fifhes, whereof the bran- 
chioftege membrane on each fide contains 
about nine officles or fmall bones: its 
head is flat on the upper part, and mark- 
ed with a number of rough tranfverfe 
ftrie, or ridges, ' 
Of this genus, there is only one known 
Species, the remora of authors. See the 
asticle REMoRaA, 


eres 
pak 


dutch polity, a magiftrate elected by the 
inhabitants of a city or town, to take 
care of their common concerns, and the 
decoration and cleanlinefs of the city. 

At Paris, there is a prevot, and four 
echevins; in other towns, a mayor and 
echevins. At Amfterdam, there are nine 
echevins; and, at Rotterdam, feven. 

' In France, the echevins take cognizance 
of rents, taxes, and the navigation of 
rivers, &c. In Holland, they judge of 
civil and criminal caufes ; and if the cri- 
minal confeffes himfelf guilty, they can 
fee their fentence executed without ap- 

eal. 

Echevin of the palace, an officer of the 
houfhold under the firft race of the 
french kings, 

ECHINATE, or ECHINATED, an appel- 

“lation given to whatever is prickly, there- 
by refembling the hedge-hog. 

ECHINITES, in natural hiftory, the name 
by which authors call the foffile centro- 
nia, frequently found in our chalk- pits. 
See the article CENTRONIA, 

ECHINOPHORA, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which confifts of five unequal 
patulous petals: it has no pericarpium 5 
the general involucrum is of a turbinated 
figure ; and the feeds are two in number, 
and of an oblong form. 

ECHINOPS, or EcHINOPUS, GLOVE« 
THISTLE, in botany, a genus of the fyn- 
genefia-polygamia-zequalis clafs of plants, 
the flower of which is compound ; con- 
fitting of a great number of flofcules or 
fmall flowers, divided into feveral acute 
fegments: there is no pericarpium: the 
feed, which is fingle, is of an ovato- 
oblong figure, narrower at the bafe, 
with an obtufe hairy apex. See plate 
LXXXII. fig. 2. 

The roots and feeds of this plant are faid 
to be attenuant and diuretic. 

ECHINUS, in zoology, aname frequently 
ufed for the erinaceus, or common hedge- 
hog. See the article ERINACEUS. 

ECHINUS, in architefture, a member or 
ornament near the bottom of the ionic, 
corinthian, and compofite capitals. 

ECHIUM, virer’s BUGLOSS, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria- monogynia clafs 
of plants ; the flower of which confifts 
of a fingle petal, the tube being very fhort, 
and the limb ere&t, growing gradually 
wider at the extremity, where it is divid- 
ed into five unequal fegments ; the two 
upper fegments are longer than the pe 

an 
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and the loweft one is fmall, acute, and 
reflex ; there is no pericarpium, inftead 
of which the cup becomes rigid, and con- 
tains in it four roundifh and obliquely 
accuminated feeds. See plate LXXXIT. 


fig. 3. 

‘K dowiier of the root of this plant is re- 
commended againtt epilepfies: it is alfo 
a fudorific, vulnerary, and prefcribed 
againft the eryfipelas, 

ECHO, a found reverberated or reflected 
to the ear from fome folid body. 
Whereas the undulatory motion of the air, 
whichconttitutes found, is propagated inall 
directions from the founding body, it will 
frequently happen that the air, in per- 
forming itsyibrations,will impinge againit 
various objeéts, which will reflect it back, 
and fo caufe new vibrations the contrary 
way : now if the objeéts are fo fituated as 
to reflect a fufficient number of vibrations 
back, viz. fuch as proceed different ways, 
to the fame place, the fecond will be there 
repeated, and is called an echo: and the 
greater the diftance of the object is, the 
longer will be the time before the repeti- 
tion is heard: and when the found, in 
its progrefs, meets with objects at differ- 
ent diftances, fufficient to produce an 
echo, the fame found will be repeated fe- 

’ veral times fucceffively, according to the 
different diftances of thefe objeéts from 
the founding body, which makes what is 
called a repeated echo. See the articles 
SOUND and REFLECTION, 

In order to account for the nature of 
echoes, we muft confider that found is 
perceived as coming from that place from 
which, as a center, the pulfes are propa- 
gated. This is well known by. experi- 
ence ; but to illuftrate the matter, let A 
(plate LXXXII. fig. 4.) be the center 
from whence any found is diretly propa- 
gated, and ftrikes againft any plane ob- 
ftacle BC, fufficiently large; draw AF 
perpendicular to BC, and produce it to 
H, fo that it may be AF—=FH; the 
found reflected will be perceived, as comi- 
ing from the point H. For let AE be 
the incident ray, impinging againft the 
obftacle B.C, in the point E; from E 
draw the ray E D in fuch a manner that 
the angle CED may be equal to the 
angle FE A, or that the angle of inci- 
dence may be equal to the angle of re- 
flection ; then will E D be the reflected ray 
of found, and if produced will pafs thro’ 
the point H; for the angle FEH = 
CED=FE <A. Therefore in the tri- 
angle AF E and EF H; fince the angles 


of the one are refpectively equal to the — 
angles of the other, and the fide EF is 
common to both, the fides of one triangle 
will be refpectively equal to the fides of 
the other; and therefore HF = AF. 
Wherefore the reflex found will be heard 
by a perfon at D, as coming from the 
point H. As the place of the auditor, 


or point D, approaches towards A, the 


cafe will conftantly be the fame with re~ 
fpeét to the center of found H ; the tri-- 


angles will ftill be equal, and all theic 


angles and fides refpectively ; and there« 
fore when D coincides with H, the re- 
flex found or echo wil! be heard from the 
point H, which was to be demonftrated. 
The fame found is alfo heard twice by an 
auditor at D; firft by the dire&t ray’ A D, 
and fecondly by the reflex ray A E D, 
provided the difference between A D and 
AED be fufficiently great, that the direét 
and reflex founds do not, in the fame fen- 
fible moment of time, affect the ear: for 
if the refléx found arrives at the ear be- 
fore the impreffion of the direét found 
ceafes, the found will not be double, 
only rendered move intenfe, 

From the velocity of found it follows, that 
a perfon {peaking or uttering a fentence in 
A aloud, in order to oblerve the echo by 
reflection from the obftacle B C, ought to 
ftand at leaft 73 or 74 feet from it, that 
is, AF = 74: and fince at the common 
rate of {peaking, we pronounce not above 
34 fyllables per fecond; therefore, that 
the echo may return juft as feon as the 
three fyllables are expreffed, we muft 
have twice AF equal to 1000 feet, or the 
fpeaker muft ftand about 500 feet from 
the obftacle BC, and fo in proportion 
for any other number of fyllables. 

Ecuo, in archite&ture, a term applied’ to 
certain kinds of vaults and arches, moft 
commonly of elliptical and parabolical fix 
gures, ufed to redouble founds, and pro- 
duce artificial echoes, 

We learn from Vitruvius, that in feveral 
parts of Greece, and Italy, there were 
brazen veffels artfully ranged under the 
feats of the theatres, to render the found 
of the actors voices moreclear, and make 
a kind of eche. A fingle arch or conca- 
vity can fcarce ever ftop and reflect the 
found; but if there be a convenient dif- 
pofition between it, part of the found that 
is propagated thither, being collected and 
reflected as before, will prefent another 
echo; or if there be another concavity 
oppoled at a due diftance to the former, 


the found reflected from the one upon the — 


other 


2 
= * 
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latter, @c. 

Ecuo, in poetry, a kind of compofition 
wherein the laft words or fyllables of 
each verfe contain fome meaning, which 
being repeated apart, anf{wers to fome 
queftion or other matter contained in the 
verfe, as in this beautiful one from Vir- 

il: 

Evudelis mater magis, an puer improbus 
ille ? 

Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque ma~ 

ter. 

The elegance of an echo confifts in giv- 
ing a new fenfe to the laft words ; which 
reverberate, as it were, the motions of 

- the mind, and by that means affect it 
with furprife and admiration, 

ECHOMETER, among mufcians, a kind 
of {cale or rule, with feveral lines there- 
on, ferving to meafure the duration and 
length of founds, and to find their inter~ 
vals and ratios. 

ECLECTICS, ecleéici, antient philofo- 

phers, who, without attaching themfelves 
to any particular fect, felecéted whatever 
appeared to them the beft and moft ratio- 
nal, from each. 
Potamon of Alexandria was the firft of 
the ecle&tics: he lived in the reigns of 
Avguftus and Tiberius; and being tired 
with the fcepticifm of the pyrrhonians, he 
refolved upon a {cheme that would allow 
him to believe fomething, but without 
being fo implicit as to {wallow any entire 
hypothefis, 

ECLIPSE, in aftronomy, the deprivation of 
the light of the fun, or of fome heavenly 
body, by the interpofition of another 
heavenly body between our fight and it. 
Thus, eclipfes of the fun happen by the 
moon’s intervening between it and the 
“earth ; by which means the fhadow of the 

-moon falls upon the earth, when the la- 
» titude of the moon does not prevent it, by 
elevating the moon above, or deprefling 
it below the earth. On the other hand, 
an eclipfe ef the moon can only happen 
when the earth is interpofed between the 
fun and it ; for then, if the latitude of 
the moon does not prevent it, the fhadow 
of the earth may fall on the moon, and 
thereby caufe either a partial or total 
eclipfe, A total eclipfe of the fun or 
moon is when their whole bodies are ob- 
{cured ; and a partial one is when part 
only of their bodies is darkened: again, 
a central eclipfe is when it is not only 
total, but the eclipfed body paffes through 
_the center of the fhadow, 
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other will be toffed back again upon this Affronomy of Eciirsts, The fon bes 


ECL 


img a luminous body, vattly larger than 
the earth, will enlighten fomewhat more 
than one half of it, and caufe it pro- 
ject a long conical fhadow, as reprefent- 
ed in plate LXXXIII. n° x. where S is 
the fun, E the earth, and HBD its co- 
nical fhadow. 

The height or length of this fhadow, at 
the mean diftance of the fun, may be 
found by this proportion: as the tangent 
of the angle CBD, or the femt-diameter 
under which the fun appears at the earth, 
viz. A S=16': radius: :1: the length 
of the fhadow C B — 214.8 femi-diame- 
ters of the earth: but when the fun is at 
its greateft diftance, the length of the 
fhadow C B will be equal 217 of thefe 
femi-diameters. Hence it appears, that 
though the height of the fhadow is near 
three times as great as the mean di- 
{tance of the moon, yet it falls far fhort 
of the diftance of mars, and confequent- 
ly can eclipfe none of the heavenly bodies 
but the moon, 

To find the height of the moon’s fhadow, 
f{uppofed to be fimilar to that of the earth, 
and confequently proportional to the dia- 


meters of the bafes, the proportion is, 


as the diameter of the earth roo to the 
diameter of the moon 28, fo is the mean 
altitude of the earth’s fhadow, 214.8 tothe 
altitude of that of the moon 60,144 of 
the earth’s femi-diameters. The fhadow 


of the moon therefore will juft reach the ~ 


earth in her mean diftance, which it can- 
not do in her apogee ;_ but in her perigee 
it will involve.a {mall part of the earth’s 
furface. 

Befides the dark fhadow of the moon, 
there is another, called the penumbra 5 
to reprefent which, let S (plateLX XXIV. 
n° 2.) be the fun, T the earth, D the 
moon, K CF and ABE the two lines 
touching the oppofite limbs of the fun and 
moon ; then it is evident that CFEB 


will be the dark or abfolute fhadow of the | 


moon, in which a perfon on the earth’s 
furface, between F and E, is wholly de- 
prived of the fun’s light. 
K BG and ACH be two other lines 
touching the fides of the fun and moon 
alternately, and interfecting each other 
at the point I above the moon ; then will 
HCBG, a fruttum of the cone GIA, 


be the penumbra above-mentioned, in 


which a fpectator on the earth’s fure 
face, between F and H, and E and G, 


, will fee part of the fun, whillt the reft is 


Again, let_ 
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Tocalculate theangle of thecone HIG, 
draw § B; then wh the oblique triangle 
BIS, the external angle BID is equal 
to both the internal and oppofite angles 
IBS and 1S B; but ISB, the angle un- 
der which the femi-diameter appears at 
thé fun, being infenhbly fmal!, the angle 
BID will be equal toI BS, or K BS, 
equal to the apparent femi-diameter of 
thefun. Therefore the part of the pe- 
numbral cone C1 B is equal and fimilar 
to the dark fhadow of the moon, 
Next, to find how much of the earth's 
furface can be at any time involved in 
the moon’s dark fhadow, or the quanti- 
ty of the arch EF (plate LXXXIII. 
n° 2.) let us fuppofe the fun to be in apo- 
gee, and the moon in perigee; and, in 
this cafe, the height of the moon’s fha- 
dow will be about 61 femi-diameters, and 
the diftance of the moon about 56 ; that 
is DK=61, DT=56, and TE=:. 
In this cafe alfo, the half angle of the 
fhadow T K E=r1s5’ 50”, as being leaft 
of all. Then the proportion is: as x, 
or the fide TE to the fide TK = 5; fo 
is the fine of the femi-angle TK E = 
15’ 50” to the fine of the angle TE K= 
x° 19 107, Wherefore TE K+TKE 
=A TESA E=r1° 35’; the double of 
which F E is 3° io’=190’, or 220 miles, 
the diameter of the dark fhadow on the 
furface of the éarth when greatelt. 
After a like manner you may find the 
diameter of the penumbral fhadow at the 
earth, G E F H (plate LKXXIV, n® 2.) 
when greateft ot all, that is, when the 
earth is in perihelio, and the moon in 
‘apogee ; for then will the fun’s apparent 
diameter be equal to 16/23”=TIG, 
the greateft femi-angle of the cone ; and 
thence we fhall find ID = 53% femi- 
diameters of the earth. It this cafe alfo, 
the diftance of the moon from the earth 
is D T—64 femi-diameters. Therefore 
as TG=1 to TI 1224, fo is the 
fine of the angle T 1 G—16/ 23” to the 
fine of the angle 1G N= 35° 42’. But 
IGN=TIG+ITG, and therefore 
IT GaIGN—T IG = 35° 25'; the 
double of which 70° 50°. = GEFH— 
49c0 se miles nearly, for the dia- 
imeter of the penumbral fhadow when 
greateft.. 
From the principles of optics it is evident, 
that if the plane of the moon’s orbit co- 
incided with that of the earth’s orbit, 
there would neceffarily bean eclipfe of the 
fun every new moon: thus, if S (plate 
LXXXIV,. n° x,) reprefent the fun, B 
Var. Il. 
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the moon, and T the earth, fince the ap+ 

parent magnitude or difc of the fun is 

nearly the fame with that of the moon, 

it muft neceffarily be hid or eclipfed as 

often as the new moon eame between the 

earth andthe fun. But if, as is really 

the cafe, the moon’s orbit be hot in the 

plane of the ecliptic, but inclined thereto 

under a certain angle, there may bé 

anew moon, and yet mio eclipfe of the 

fun, To illuftrate this, let ABCDEB © 

be acircle in the plane of the ecliptic, 

defcribed at the diftance of the moon’s 

orbit ¥ G H, interfeéting the fame in the 

points Band D, and making an angle 

therewith A BF, whofe meafure is the 

arch G C, as being go° diftant from the 

angular points or nodes Band D. Now 

it is evident if the arch GC be fomewhat 

greater than the fum of the apparent femi- 

diameters of the fun and moon, then at 

G, and fome diftance from G towards By 

there may be a new moon, and yet no 

eclipfe of the fun; becaufe, in this cafe, 

the difc of the moon G is too much eles - 

vated or depreffed above or below the ap- 

parent dife or face of the fun C, to teuch 

it, much lefs to hide or eclipfe any part 

thereof. But ata certain point M (ibid. } 

in the moon’s orbit, the moon will havé # 

a latitude only equal to the fum of the — 

femi-diameters of the fun and moon 3 

and, therefore, when the moon is new 

in that point, fhe will appear to a fpeéta- 

tor in the point Z, to touch the fun only 5 

from whence this point M is called the 

ecliptic limit, inafmuch as it isimpoffible = 

there fhould happen a new moon in any 

part between it and the node B on each 

fide, without erlipfing the fun Jefs or 

more‘ thus, in the figure, may be feen 

a partial eclipfe at K, and a total one in 

the node itfelf B, | 

What has hitherto been faid regards the 

phenomenon of an eclipfe of the fun, a 

it appears to a {pectator on the earth's” 

furface, in whofe zenith the moon then is, 

and where there is no refragtion to alter 

the true Jatitude of the moon: bat when 

the moon has any latitude, there the pro- 

cefs of calculating the appearances of a fo- 

Jar eclipfe will be fomewhat more cors 

plex, on account of the variation of the 

moon’s latitude and Jongitude for every 

different altitude, and confequently every 

moment of the eclipfe, See the articles 

REFRACTION and ParaLLax. 

The deft way of reprefenting a folar eclifpe 

is by a proje€tion of the earth’s dift, and of 

the feSlion of the dark and penumbyal fha- 
6Q. dow 
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dow, as they appear, or would appear, to 
a fpeétator at the diftance of the moon in 
a right line joining the centers of the 
fun and the earth, In order to this, we 
are to find the dimenfions of the apparent 
feri-diameters of the earth, dark thadow, 
and penumbra at the diftance of the moon. 
As to the firft, wiz. the earth’s femi- 
diameter, it is equal to the moon’s hori- 
zontal parallax. That of the dark fha- 
dow is thus éftimated: let C (plate 
LXXXIIT. n° 5.) be the center of the 
moon, D B its diameter, D HB its dark 
fhadow and K A L the penumbral cone. 
‘Then let E F be the diameter of the pe- 
numbra at the earth, and-I G that of the 
dark fhadow, and draw CG and CE; 
then istheangle CGB—BHC+GCH, 
andfoG CH=BGC—BHC; thatis, 
the apparent {emi diameter of the dark 
fhadow, is equal to the difference between 
the appirent femi-diameters of the fun 
and moon. In hike manner the angle 
ECH=DEC+4+DAC; that is, the 
apparent femi-diameter of the penumbra, 
atthe earth, is equal to the fom of the 
apparent femi-diameters of the moon and 
fun. Now the femi-diameters of the fun 
and moon, and alfo of the moon’s herizon- 
tal parallax, are all veady calculated for 
their various diftances from the earth, 
and for the leaft, mean, and greate(t ex- 
centricity of the lunar orbit, in the aftro- 
nomical tables. Therefore, let AE 
(plate LXXXIIT. n° 3.) reprefent a 
finall portion of the annual orbit, and 
F H the vifible part of the center of the 
Jonar thadows, which will exaly cor- 


. selpond to the potition of the moon’s or- 


bit with refpect to the ecliptic in the hea- 
vens 5 fo that the point of interfection Q 
will be the node, and the angleH 9 E 
the angle of inclination of the lunar or- 
bit to the plane of the ecliptic, which is 
about 5°. Hence, if A P QS reprefent 
the difc of the earth, according to the or- 
thographic projection, in the feveral places 
&, B, C, D, whofe femi-diameter is 


' made equal to the number of minutes in 


the moon’s horizontal parallax at the 
time of the eclipfe; and if, in the path 
of the fhadows in the points Bo Ry N, 
G, we defcribe a {mall citcle whofe femi- 
diameter is equal to the difference of the 
femi-diameters of the fun and moon, that 
will be the circular fection of the moon’s 
dark fhadow at the diftance of the earth : 
again, if a circle is defcribed on the fame 
center, with a femi-diameter equal to the 


» dum of the femi-diameters of the fun and 
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~ beyond which diftance from the node Q 
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moon, it will reprefent the penumbral 
fhadow, expreffed by the dotted area, 
Here then it is evident, that if the moon, 
when new, be at the diftance 9 G (ibid. ) 
from the node, the penumbral fhadow 
will not fall near the earth’s difc, and fo 
there cannot poffibly happen an eclipfe. 
Again, if the moon’s diltance from the 
node be equal to QN, the penumbral 
fhadow will juft touch the dife, and con- 
fequently g C is the ecliptic limit, which 
may be fonnd by the following analogy, 
viz. as the fine of the angle N Q C= 
5° 30! (the angle of inclination of the 
lunar orbit to the plane of the ecliptic) 
is tothe radius = 90°, fois the logarithm 
of the fide NC—TC+N T=62! 10” | 
+16! 52”4- 16! 23% 95 25” to theloga- 
rithm of the fide @ C equal to the eclip- 
tic limit, which is found to be 16° 36’, 


there can be no eclipfe ; and within that 
diftance, if the moon be new, the fhadow 
will fall on fome part of the earth’s difc, 
as at B; where all thofe places over 
which the fhadows pafs, will fee the fun 
eclipfed, in part only by the dotted pe- 
numbral fhadow ; but the fun will be cen- 
trally eclipfed in all places over which the 
center of the fhadows pafs, and if the 
moon be new in the node, then will the 
center of the fhadows pafs over the center 
of the difc, as reprefented at Q. In this 
cafe, if the apparent diameter of the moon 
be greater than that of the fun, the face of - 
the fun will be wholly eclipfed to all places 
over which the center of the fhadow paffes 5 
but if not, the fun will only be centrally 
eclipfed, his circumference appearing in 
the form of a bright annulus, or lumin- 
ous ring ; the width whereof will be equal 
to the difference of the diameters of the 
luminaries. ‘Fhe difc of the earth, here 
projected, reprefents the cafe of aneclipfe — 
on an equinoctial day ; AK. being the 
ecliptic, A® Q the equator, X Y the axis 
of the ecliptic, P $ the axis of the equator, 
P and S the north and fouth poles, @e, 
By this proje&tion the paflage of faadows 
over the earth’s difc may be exhibited for 
any place of the fun, or declination of 
the moon, 

As to the calculation of eclipfes of the 
fun, it is at beft but a troublelome bufi- 
nefs, which depends upon the following 
data: x, The mean conjunétion, and 
from thence the true conjunétion, toge-— 
ther with the place of the lumineries at 
the apparent time of true conjunction, 
2. The apparent time of the vifible new 

MeeRr 
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moon, at the apparent time of the true 
conjunétion. 3. The apparent latitude at 
the apparent time of the vifible conjunc- 
tion. From thefe data, the other quefita 
may be obtained; fo that the greateft 
part of the trouble arifes from the paral- 
Jaxes of longitude and latitude, without 
which the calculation of folar eclipfes 
would be the fame with that of lunar ones, 


Aftronomy of lunar Ecurpses. Thefe be- 


ing occafioned by the immerfion of the 
moon into the earth's fhadow, all that 
we have to do, in order to delineate a lu- 
nar eclipfe, is to calculate the apparent 
femi-diameter of the earth’s fhadow at the 
moon. Thus, let AB (plate LXX XIII. 
n° 6.) reprefent the earth, T its center, 
AEB its conical fhadow, DC the dia- 
meter of a fection thereof at the moon ; 
and drawing D T, we have the outward 
angle AD T=—=DTE+4DET; fo that 
DTE=ADT—DET;; that is, the 
angle D T E, under which the femi-dia- 
meter of the earth’s fhadow appears at 
the diftance of the moon, is equal to the 
difference between the moon’s horizontal 
parallax ADT, and the femi-diameter 
of the fun DE T. If, therefore, A E, 
(ibid. n® 4.) reprefent the path of the 
earth's fhadow at the diftance of the moon 
near the node @, and F H a part of the 
Junar orbit, and the feétion of the earth’s 
fhadow, be delineated at 93, B,C, D; 
and the fall moon at 9,1, N, G3; then 
it is evident there can be no eclipfe of the 
moon, where the leaft diftance of the 
centers of the moon and fhadow exceeds 
the {um of their femi- diameters, as at D, 
Bot where this diftance is lefs, the moon 
moft be eclipfed either in part or wholly 
asat B and, Q ; in which latter cafe the 
moon paffes over the diameter of the fha- 
dow, But in a certaim pofition of the 
thadow, as at C, the lealt diftance of the 
centers NC, is equal to the fum of the 
fenti-diameters ; and confequently 9 C 
is the ecliptic limit for lunar eclipfes : to 
find which, we have this analogy, as the 
fine of the angle N 3 Cx 5° (the in- 
clination of the moon’s orbit to the plane 
of the ecliptic) 1s to the radius, fo is the 
logarithm of the fide N C2263’ 12” to the 
logarithm of the fide @ C= 12° 5’ = 
the ecliptic limit. Hence, if the moon 
be at a lefs diftance from the node 8 
than 12° ¢’, there will be an eclipfe; 
otherwife none can happen, 

If the earth had no atmofphere, the fha- 
dew would be abfolutely dark, and the 
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moon involved-in it quite invifible ; but, 


by means o! the atmoiphere, many of the ~ 


folar rays are refraéted into, and mixed 
with the fhadow, whereby the moon is 
rendered vifible in the midft of it, and 
of a dufky red colour, 

For calculating eclipfes of the moon, the 
following data are neceflary : x. Her true 
diftance from the node, at the mean con- 
junction. 2. The true time ‘of the o, - 
pofition, together with the true place of 
the fun and moon, reduced to the eclip- 


tic. 3. The moon's true latitude, atthe , 


time of the true conjun&tion, and the di- 
ftance of the Juminaries from the earths 
alfo their horizontal parallaxes, and ap- 
parent femi-diameters, 4. Thearue ho- 
rary motions of the moon and fun, and 
the apparent femi-diameter of the earth’s 
fhadow. With thefe data it is eafy to 
find the duration, beginning, middle, 
and quantity of eclipfes, 


Ecwipses of Fupiter’s fatellites. See the 


articles SATELLITE and JUPITER. 


ECLIPTIC, in aftronomy, a great circle 


of the fphere, fuppofed to be drawn thro’ 
the midd'e of the zodiac, making an ang'e 
with the equinoétial of about 23° 30, 
which is the fun’s greateft dechnation ; 
er, more firiétly fpeaking, it is that path 
or way among the fixed ftars, that the 
earth appears to defcribe, toan eye placed 
in the fun, 

Some call it via folis, the way of the fun, 
becaufe the fun, in his apparent annual 
motion, never deviatesifrom it, though 
all the planets do, more or lefs. See the 
articles GLOBE and ZODIAC. 

It is called ecliptic, by realon all eclipfes 
happen when the planets are in or near 
its nodes, - See the article Nope. 

The axis of the ecliptic is a right line 
fuppofed to pafs through the center of the 
fun, and to be perpendicular to the plane 
of the ecliptic; and the points in the 
heavens, to which this axis peints, are 
called the poles thereof; and the great 
circles, paffing through thefe poles, will 
be perpendicular to its plane, and there- 


fore are called its fecondaries, and fome- - 


times circles of longitude. 

As to the obliquity of the ecliptic, or 
angle which its plane makes with that of 
the equino@ial, it is found to vary ; the 
mean obliquity being found, by Dr. Brad- 
ley to be 23°: 28’ 30”, who fuppoles this 
variation may be owing to a nutation of. 
the earth’s axis, or to a gradual ap- 


proach of the ecliptic to the equinottial, _ 


at about the rate of 1° in 100 years, 
6Q4 ECUIRTIC, 


. 


BC 
Eeipric, in geography, a great circle on 
the terreftrial globe, not only anfwering 
to, but falling within the plane of the 
celeftial ecliptic. See GLOBE. 
ECLOGUE, exayn, in poetry, a kind of 
paftoral compofition, or a foal] elegant 
poem, ina natural fimple fiyle, See the 
article PasTORAL. 
The eclogue, in its primary intention, is 
the fame thing. with the idyllium, but 
cuftom has made fome difference between 
them, and appropriated the name eclogue 
to pieces wherein fhepherds are intro- 
duced, and idy!lium to thofe written like 
eclogues, but without any fthepherds 
in them. ‘The eclogue then is properly 
animage of paftoral life, upon which ac- 
count the matter is low, and its genius 
humble. lis bufinefs is to defcribe the 
Joves, fports, piques, jealoufies, intrigues, 
and other adventures of fhepherds; fo 
\ that its character muft be fimpie, the wit 
eafy, and the expreffion familiar, ‘Then 
the true character of the eclogue is fim- 
plicity and modelly ; its figures are neat, 
the paffions tender, the motions eafy, and 
though fometimes it may have little tran{- 
ports, anddelpairs, yetit neverrifes ohigh 
as to be fierce or violent. Its narrations are 
fhort,de(criptions little, the thoughts ingee 
nious, the mannersinnocent, the language 
pure, the verie flowing, the expreilions 
plain, and all the dif-ourfe natural. 
The models in this fort of poetry are 
Theocritus and@Virgil, who both have 
fome eclogues of a loity charafter. The 
eclogue therefore occafionally raifes its 
voice: yet M. Fontenelle blames fome 
modern poets for having made matters of 
hich concern the fubje&t of tome of their 
eclogues, and caufed their fhepherds fing 
the praifes of kings and heroes. |The 
Italians are thought faulty in this refpect, 
for aiming generally to be too witty or 
fuperbe in their Kyle : however, fince the 
eftablithment oi the Academy of Arcadi- 
ans.at Rome, the taite for eclogues has 
been greatly improved amonglt them, 
Some imagine the name eclogue to have 
been originally applied to fuch poems.as 
were wrote in imitation of others: fuch 
are the Eclogues of Virgil, which are only 
imitations of Theocritus. 
Ectocus isalfo applied to certain compo- 
- fitions in prote : iuch are thoie of Strabo, 
Diodorus, @c. in which fenle, the word 
fignifies only an extra&, or collection. 
ECOUTE’, in the manege, a pace or mo- 
* tion of a horfe, when he rides well upon 
the hands and the heels, is compactly put 
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upon his haunches, and hears or Iftens to 
the heels or {purs, and continues July ba- 
lanced between the heels, without throw- 
ing to either fide. This happenswhen a 
horfe has a fine fenfe of the aids of the 
hand and heel. 

ECPHORA, in architecture, conmonly 

fignifies the diftance between the atremi- 
ty of a member or moulding, ind the 
naked of the column, or any oth part it 
projecis from. 
Some authors, however, accoum for the 
ecphora from the axis of the :olamn, 
and define it to be the right lire: inter- 
cepted between the axis and th outer- 
moft furface of a member or moulding. 

ECPHRACTICS, io medicine, emedies 
which attenuate and remove obftmétions. 
See the articles ATTENUANTS ad De- 
OBSTRUENTS. 

ECPIESMA, in fargery, a fort offrafture 
of the cranium, when the bones ae much 
fhattered, and, prefling inwardl:, affect 
the membranes of the brain, 

EcPigsMa, in pharmacy, fignifies he mafs 
remaining after’the juices of vezetables 
have been preffed out: and, in ths fenfe, 
is the fame as magma, It fometines fur- 
ther imports the juice preffled out 

ECPIESMUS, exmicu@s, in the antient 
writers of medicine, a woid ulei to ex- 
prefs a diftemperature of the'e%, con- 
fifting in a'very great prominenct of the 
entire globe of the eye, which s, as it, 
were, thruft out of its focket or obit, by 
a great flux of humours, or an inflam- 
mation, 

ECSTATICTI, txecl.xx, in grecim anti- 
quity, a fort of diviners, who were caft_ 
into trances or ecftafies, in whirh they 
lay like dead men, or perfons aflep, de- 
prived of all fenfe or motion, tut after 
fome time (it may be days, or nonths, 
or years, for Epimenides the Cetan is 
reported to have lain in this polure fe- 
venty-five years) returning to thenfelves, 
gave ftrange relations of what tiey had 
feen and heard. 

ECTASIS, in grammar, the fame vith di- 
aftole. See the article DiasToik. 

ECTHESIS, in church-hiltory, aconfef- 
fion of faith; in the form of ai edict, 
publithed in the year 649, by the mperor 
Heraclius, with a view to paify the 
troubles occafioned by the eutyclian he- 
refy in the eaftern church. Hbwever, 
the fame prince revoked it, on bing in- 
formed that pope Severinus had cadema- 
edit, as favouring the monothelirs; de- 
claring at the fame time, that lergius, 

ptriarch 


Hig Supp 


patriarch of Conf antinople, was the au- 
thor of it, See the article TYPE of 
Conflance. 
sisi THLIPSIS, exGrurhars among latin 
rammarians, a figure of profody where- 
by the wz: at the end of a word, when the 
following word begins with a yowel, is 
elided, or cut off, together with the vowel 
preceding it, for the fake of the meafure 
of the verfe : thus they read mult’ ille, 
for multum ille. 
The reafon of an eéthli; as which in la- 
tin verfe ought always to take place when 
the immediately following word begins 
with a vowel, is to prevent the harfhnefs 
of an hiatus, or concourfe of vowels, 
ECTROPIUM, in furgery, is when the 
eye-lids are inverted, or retra&ted, fo as to 
fhew their internal or red fie faces and 
cannot fufficiently coyer the eye. Some- 
times this is a fimple or original diforder, 
and foinetimes only a fymptom, or con- 
fequence of another, as an inflammation, 
farcoma, tumour, @c. When the difor- 
der is fimple, or original, it generally 
arifes from a contraction of the fkin of the 
eye-lid, by the {car of a wound, ulcer, 
burn, &c, or from an Patan and 
contraction of the fkin after an inflamma- 
tion; and fometimes it may proceed, in 
a great meafure, from the ufe of aftrin- 
gent collyria injudicioufly applied, in 
diforders of the eyes, 
The cure of this diforder confifts in elon- 
gating, or relaxing, the external {kin of 
the eye-lid fo as to cover theeye. When 
the diforJer is recent, it will be belt to 
try the application of emollients, fuch as 
the vapours of hot milk or water, oil of 
almonds, or oliver, mucilage of quince- 
feeds, hare’s foot, ung. dialthee, &e, 
to be continued for feveral days on the 
fcar, or contraéted fkin of the eye-lid, 
which mutt be often extended, either up- 
wards or downwards, according as the 
diforder is in the upper or lower lid. 
And every night, when the patient goes 
to bed, it will be proper to bring the eye- 
lids clofe to each other, and to reftrain 
them clofe by plafter, comprefs, and 
bandage, to be renewed every night. If 
none of thefe means take effect, it will be 
proper firft to make a femilunar incifion 
in the external fkin of the eye-lid, next 
ils tarfus; making the angles of the inci- 
fion downwards in the upper lid, and up- 
ward in the lower lid, that the fein may 
he elongated. If the fkin does not appear 
to be let out enough by one incifion, two 
ar three more moult be made, 1 Fanning pas 
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rallel to the firft, and about the diftance 
of a {mall packthread from each other, and 
when theeye-lidisthus fufficiently elonga- 
ted, the incifions mutt fift be ftuffed with 
dry lint, and then with lintarmed with vul- 
nerary ungent; and laltly, a piece of 
{ticking plafter fhould be faftened to the 
margin of the eye-lid, to keep it extended 
either up or down; which method fhould 
be continued till the eye-lids thut clofe. 
When the diforder arifes from an inflam- 
matign, or flefhy excrefcence within the 
eye-lid, the inflammation mult be remov- 
ed, and arming the eye with a defenfitive 
plate, the excrefcence muft be removed 
by lapis infernalis. 
the eye-lid has continued violently diftort- 
ed from the patient's birth, there are fel- 
dom any hopes of curing it. 

ECTYLOTICS, in pharmacy, remedies 
‘proper for confuming callofities. See the 
article CaLLus. 

ECTYPE, edluxw, among antiquarians, an 
iiftpreflion of a medal, feal, or ring, or 
a figured copy of an in‘cription, or other 
antient monument, 

ECU, or Escu, a french crown, for the 
value of which fee the article Coin. 

ECUSSON, in heraldry, a little efcutcheon, 
See the article ESCUTCHEON. 

EDDISH, or Eapisu, the latter pafture, 
or grafs that comes after mowing, of 
reaping ; otherwile calle@feagrafs, earfh, 
and etch. 

EDDY-Tipk, or EDDY,WATER, among 
feamen, is where the water runs back 
contrary to thetide; or that which hin- 
ders the free paffage of the ftream, and 
fo caufes it to return again. 

EDDY-WIND is that which returns, or is 
beat back from a fail, mountain, or any 
thing that may hinder its paffage. 

EDGE, in general, denotes the fide or 
border of a thing ; but is more particue 
larly ufed for the tharp fide of fome wea- 
pon, inftrument, or tool: thus we fay, 
the edge of a fword, knife, chillel, @c. 
In the fea-language, a fhip is faid to edge 
in with another, when making up toit. — 

EDGINGS, among gardeners, the feries 
of {mall but durable plants, fet round 
the edges or borders of flower-beds, &c. 
The beft and moft durable plants for this 
ufe is box, which, if well planted, and 
rightly managed, will continue in ftrength 
and beauty for many years. ‘The feafons 
for planting thefe are the autumn and very 
early in the {pring ; and the belt {pecies 
for this purpofe is the dwarf dutch box. 
The edgings of box are new only pian; 

' € 
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ed on the fides of borders next walls, and 
not, as was fome time fince the fafhion, 
all round borders, or fruit-beds, in the 
middle of gardens, unlefs they have a 
gravel-walk between them, in which cafe 
it ferves to keep the earth of the borders 
from wafhing down on the walks in hard 
vains, and fouling the gravel, Daifies, 
‘thrift, or fea-july-flowers, and chamo- 
‘mile are alfo uled, by fome, for this pur- 
pofe ; but they grow out of form, and 
require yearly tranf{planting. 

EDICT, edium, in matters of polity, an 

order or inftrument, figned and fealed b 
a prince, to ferve as a law to his fubjeé&ts, 
We find frequent mention of the edits of 
the prztor, the ordinances of that officer 
in the roman law. ~ In the french law, 
the ediéts are of feveral kinds ; fome im- 
porting a new law or regulation ; others, 
the erection of new offices; eftablifh- 
ments of duties, rents, &c. and fome- 
times articles of pacification. In France 
edi&ts are much the fame as a proclama- 

~ tion is with us, but with this difference, 
that the former have the authority_of a 
Jaw in themi{elves, from the power which 
iffues them forth; whereas the latter are 
only declarations of a law, to which they 
refer, and have no power in themfelves. 
Ediéts can have no room in Britain, be- 
caufe that the enaSling of laws is lodged 
in the parliament, and not in the king. 
Edi&s are-all «aled with green-wax, to 
thew thatthey are perpetual and irrevoc- 
able. 


EDIFICE, the fame with building, See 


the article BuILDING. 
EDILE. or ASpy_e. See JEDILE. © 
EDINBURGH, the capital city of Scot- 
jand, fituated about one mile fouth of 
» Leith and of the frith of Forth, eighty- 
two miles north weft of Newcaftle, and 
about four hundred north weft of Lon- 
don: weft long. 3°, and north lat. 56°. 
Here the parliament of that antient king- 
dom uled to affemble, before its union 
with England ; and here the fupreme 
‘edurts of juftice for North Britain are ftill 
held, It has likewife a celebrated uni- 
verfity, and exceeds all the cities of the 
world, for the loftinefs of its buildings, 
which are al} of hewn ftone, fafhed, and 
ten,‘ eleven, or more ftories high: it is 
alfo remarkable for the fpacioufnels of 
its High-ftreet, its Caftle, the palace of 
~Holyrood-houfe, @é. ’ 


EDITOR, a perfon of learning, who has 


the care of an impreffion of any work, 
particularly that of an antient authors 
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EDMOND’S BURY. 
EDUCATION, the inftru&ting children, 


EDU 


thus Era(mus was a great editor ; the Joue 
vain doctors, Scaliger, Petavius, F. Sir- 
mond, bifhop Walton, Mr. Hearre, Mr. 
Ruddiman, @c. are likewife famous 
editors, 

See Bury. 


and youth in general, in fuch branches of 
knowledge and polite exercifes, as are 
fuitable to their genius and ftation, 
Education isa very extenfive {ubje%, that 
has employed the thoughts and pems of 
the greatefl men: Locke, the archbiifhop 
of Cambray, Tanaquil Faber, Mr. Cirou- 
faz, and Rollin may be confulted on this 
head, 

The principal aim of parents fhould be, to 
know what Jphere of life their childrem are 
defigned to actin ; whateducation isreally 
fuitable for them ; what will be the con- 
fequence of negleéting that ; and what 
chance a fuperior education will give 


them, for their advancement in theworld, * 


Their chief ttudy fhould be to give their 
children fuch a degree of knowledge, as 
will qualify them to fill fome certain poft 
or ftation in lifes in fhort, to fit them 
for anemployment fuited to their condi- 
tion and capacity, fuch as will make them 
happy in themfelves, and u/eful to fociety. 
The education of a nobleman fhoud con- 
tain every thing that is both ufeful and 
ornamental. Next to languages, he ought 
to be inftruéted in philofophy and hiftory, 
particularly the hiftory of his own ration. 
He fhould alfo be made acquainted with 
the cuftoms, laws, and manners of dif- 
ferent ftates, but more efpecially with the 
conftitution of hisewn country, ‘To this 
folid learning fhould be added the smbele 
lifhment of polite literature, poetry, paint- 
ing, and mufic; and, to cotmplee the 
education, dancing, fencing, ridinz, and 
architecture, 
As to the education of gentleme, the 
plan above laid down will in generil hold 
good, Every gentleman of fortune fhould 
certainly give all his fons the education 
of gentlemen ; but the eldeft ought to be 
graced with every ornament. Parents of 
this clafs, befides carefully attending to 
the genius, temper, and inclinations of 
their younger fons, fhould refolve on an 
employment fuited to them ; which being 
fettled, they are to purfue their educa- 
tion accordingly, The three larned 
profeffions, divinity, law, and phyfic, 
require each a fpecies of learning proper 
toitfelf. But befides thefe, the fez, the 
army, and the exchange, with many 


othes, 
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other genteel employments, are open for 
them to engage in: and hence appears 
not only the neceffity of confidering their 
fortune, but attending to their genius, 
temper and inclinations, 

As many among the mercantile clafs are 
defcended of the beft gentlemen’s families, 
and as intermarriages are frequent be- 
tween them, it is highly proper that their 
children fhould be genteelly educated. 
However, even in this, regard fhould 
be had to their own fortune, and the real 
profpeéts before them: for nothing can 
be a greater misfortune than to educate a 
boy like a fine gentleman, and not be 
able to fupport it. A learned education 
is needlefs, in the cafe before us; but 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and drawing, are extremely proper, or 
rather abfolutely neceffary. 

With regard to manners, the quality 
fhould be cautioned never to fink beneath 
their rank ; and while they learn to be 
humble, they muft carefully avoid being 
mean. ‘The gentry fhould approach as 
near to the quality in good behaviour, and 
politenefs, as poffible : and as tothe trading 
part of the people, they fhould be taught 
that every thing coarfe, vulgar, and mean 
is highly unbecoming them ; is not only 
abufing the faculties providence has fur- 
nifhed them with, but is debafing their 
nature. 

Before we conclude this article, it will be 
proper to take notice of the impropriety 
and inconvenience of not teaching young 
people to think and aét of themielves. 
The art of a governor, and the ledons of 
& preceptor, change a child into a youth ; 
they infufe into him a greater fhare of 
knowledge than he could be naturally 
fuppofed to have at his age, But this 
very child, when he arrives to that ftage 
of life in which he muft think, fpeak, 


and aét of himfelf, is tripped all of a fud~ — 


den of his premature merit. His fummer 
is far from anfwering the fine bloffoms of 
his fpring. The too folicitous education 
he has received, becomes rather prejudi- 
cial tohim, by reafon of its being the oc- 
cafion of his falling into the dangerous 
habit of letting other people think for him. 
His mind has contraéted an internal lazi- 
ne(s, which makes him wait for external 
impulfes to refolve and toa&. The mind 
contraéts a lazinefs with as much facility 
as the legs and feet, A man who never 
ftirs without the affiftance of fome vebicle, 
becomes {oon incapable of the fame free ufe 
of his legs, as a perfon thaghas been con- 
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ftantly accuftomed to walk. As, there 
fore, we muft lend a hand to the one 
when he walks, fo we muft help the 
other to think, and even to will: where- 
asin achild bred up with lefs care, his 
inward part labours of itfelf, and his 
nitnd grows active. He learns to reafon 
and determine of himfelf, in the fame 
manner as other things are learned, At 
length he attains to argue and refolve 
rightly, by mere dint of reafoning and re 
flecting on the caufe of his deception, 


when the events convince him of the error. 


of his judgment. 


EDULCORATION, in pharmacy, the 


fame with dulcifying. See the article 


DULCIFYING. 


EDULCORATION, in chemiftry, the fepa- 


rating, by a wafhing, or folution, in wa- 
ter, the falt that any body may be im- 
pregnated with, or. thofe that may be left 
adhering to a body, after any operation. 


_ See the article ABLUTION, 


The folution here ipoke of, is in metals 
only, and is properly a kind of moift 
one, the faline parts adhering to bodies 
not foluble in water, being by that men- 
ftruum taken up, and eaten off from the 
body, and the folution afterwards fepa- 
rated from the remaining folid»either by 
fubfidence or filtration. See the article 
FILTRATION. 
It is proper in this operation to enlarge 
the furface of the body to be edulcorat- 
ed, by pounding it in a mortar, that the 
folution may have tle tpeedier ivecefs ; 
and for this purpofe it fhould always be 
kept ftirring with a ftick, while the water 
is on it, that all the parts of the body to 
be edulcorated, which otherwife would 
fome of them fink to the bottom, may be 
made equally, at one time or other, con- 
tiguous to the particles of the edulcorat- 
ing fluid, by which all the folations are 
greatly facilitated. Boiling water is, in 
fome cafes, requifite ; for the heat of that, 
by the inward motion and rarefaétion it 
occahons, promotes in an extraordinary 
manner faiine folutions. Very frequent 
repetitions of this operation are neceflary ; 
and, afterall, a nice experiment will al- 
wavs find {ume {mall portion of {als re- 
maining. 
anguilla, in ichthyology, a fpecies 
of murena. See MuR@Na. 
‘The common eel-is the fimple coloured 
murena, with the lower jaw longeit: it 
has three fins, wx. two peftoral ones, 
{tanding one on each fide; and a fingle 
ow ba.k-fin, which beginning at fome 
diftaac 
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diftance from the head, runs along 
the back to the tail, and comes up again 
continuous as far as the anus: the extre- 
mity of this fin, which forms what may 
be called the tail, is neither round nor 
fquare, but fubacute. See plate LXXXV. 
fig. x. 
eis common in all our frefh waters, 
ponds, ditches, and rivers; and its ge- 
neral ftandard is about two feet in length, 
though fome are often caught much 
larger. 

‘The fat of eels is accounted vulnerary, 
and good in an alopecia, cafes of deaf- 
nefs, and the hemorrhoids. 

Eel-fifthing is of divers kinds, as fnig- 
gling, bobbing, @c. See FisHinc. 

_ The filver-eel may be catched with feve- 
ral forts of baits, as powdered beef, lobs, 
or garden-worms, minnows, hens guts, 
fith-garbage, &c. ‘The moft proper time 
for taking them is in the night, faften- 
ing your line to the bank-fides, with your 
Jaying-hook in the water: or a line may 
be thrown with geod ftore of hooks, bait- 
ed and plummed, with ‘a float to difcover 
where the line lies, that they may be ta- 
ken up in the morning. 

~ Microfcopic Exvs, thofe difcovered by the 
microicope in pepper-water ard other in- 
fufiois bi ofanta, as well asin the feed of 
moft animals. See ANIMALCULE, 
They are otherwife called capillary eels, 
or enchelides. See ENCHELIDES. ~ 

Sea-Ee1, anguilla marina, a fith otherwife 

called conger; being a fpecies of mu- 
rena, with the upper edge of the back- 
fin black. See the articles CONGER and 
MurR4NA. 

EEL-BACKED, an appellation given to fuch 

~ horfes as have black lifts along their back. 

ErEL-pouT, the englifh name of a fifh of 

the gadus-kind, with three fins on the 
hack, cirri at the mouth, and the two 
jaws equal: the generality of authors 
call it muftela fluviatilis. See Gabus. 

EEL spEAR, a forked inftrument with three 

or fout jagged teeth, ufed for catehing of 
eels : that with the four teeth is beft, 
which they {trike into the mud at the bot- 
tom of the river, and if it ftrike againft 
any ells, it never fails to bring them up. 

EFFARE’, or EFFRAYE’, in heraldry, a 
term applied to a beaft rearing on its hind 

legs, as if it were frighted or provoked, 

EFFECT, in a general fenfe, is that which 

refults from, or is produced by, any caufle. 
See the article Cause. 

EFFECTS, incommerce, law, &c. the goods 

poieffed by any perfon, whether moye- 
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able or immoveable. See CHATTELS. 

EFFECTS, in the manege; the motions of 
the hand that ferve to conduét the horfe. 
See the article AIDs. | 
There are four effets ef the hand, or 
four ways of making ufe of the bridle, 
viz. to puth a horfe forwards, to give 
him head, to hold him in, and to turn 
the hand either to the right or left. 

EFFECTIONS, in geometry, are ufed in 
the fame fenle with the geometrical con- 
ftrugtion of propofitions, and often of 
problems and praétices, which, when they 
are deducible from, or founded upon, 
fome general propofition, are called the 
geometrical effections thereunto belong- 
Inge 

EFFERVESCENCE, in a general fenfe, 
fignifies a flight degree of ebullition in 
liquors expofed to a due degree of heat: 
but the chemifts apply it to that in- 
teftine motion excited in various fiuids, 
either by the mixture of fluids with 
others of a different nature ; or by drop- 
ping falts, or powders, of various kinds 
into fluids. 
The two moft common oppofites, acids 
and alkalies, on being mixed, caufe a 
great ebullition, or frothing, but ne 
great heat: but the folution of fome 
metals in aquafortis, caufe intenfe heat, 
and emit flames The mixing aromatic 
oils with acid mineral fpirits, aétually 
kindle and burn with violent explofions 5 
and fome vegetable fub{tances, putri- 
fying with moifture, will, fometimes, 
heat fo as to kindle whatever lies dry 
about that part of the heap where the 
putrefaétion happens. ‘ 
Hence, effervefcences are difttinguifhed 
into hot and cold; that which pro- 
duces heat in the fubftances fo mixt, is 
called a hot eflervefcence, but if no heat 
is excited, it is called a cold effervefcence. 
Among the mixtures that excite a cold 
effervefcence, is that of powdered coral] 
mixt with diftilled vinegar ; which is ae~ 
counted for hence, by Chauvin, that the 
pores of the. coral being very great, it 
may be eafily diffolved in the acid {pirit, 
without any great friction, or collifion 
of the parts, fuch as would be neceflary 
to generate any confiderable heat. 
The principal bodies in which effervefcen- 
ces happen, according to Boerhaave, are, 
1. Native vegetable acids, as moft juices 
of trees, fhrubs, and plants that run in 
the fpring ; moft juices of unripe fum- 
mer fruits ; particular juices, remaining 
acid when 1:e, as of oranges, citrons, 

lemons, 
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lemons, tamarinds, forrel, wood-forrel; EFFICIENTS, in arithmetic, the fame 


fermented acid vegetables, as the meals 
when they turn four; rhenifh and Mo- 
felle wine, and tartar vegetables twice 
fermented ; native and diftilled vinegars ; 
the acids of animals from tartifh or acid 
vegetable aliment, as in the chyle, four 
milk, whey, butter-milk, 2. The na- 
tive acids of foflils; as the acid of ful- 
phur, alum or vitriol; or thofe acids as 
they lye concealed in fulphur, or vitriol 
ftones ; or as thence extracted by a vio- 
lent fire; or a ftronger acid, as in the 
{pirit of nitre, falt, alum, vitriol, and 
fulphur. 3. True fixed alkalies, made 
of any vegetable matter, by burning the 
more volatile alkalies, whether {ponta- 
neous, as.in garlic, onions, {curvy-grafs, 
muftard, &c. produced by putrefaction 
from animal or vegetable fubjetts, or 
procured from the fame by diftillation 
and burning, 4. Certain bodies im- 
properly called alkalies, only on account 
of agreeing therewith in fermenting with 
acids: thefé are almoft all the boles, 
bones, chalk, clays, coral, crab-eyes, 
earths, horns, hoafs, nails, pearls, fhells, 
ftones and teeth. 
6, The femi-metals ; antimony, bifmuth, 
Japis calaminaris, lapis hematites, lime, 
&e. 

Hence we have four general rules, viz. 
1. The bodies of the firft clafs conftant- 
ly make an effervefcence with thofe of 
the fecond and third, either fooner or la- 
ter, more or lefs ; or as they are weak or 
ftrong. The effervefcence continues till 
the point of faturation is gained, then 
ceafes, and the acrimony, after a full fa- 
turation, is generally foftened. 2. The 
bodies of the firft clafs make an effervef- 
cence with thofe of the fourth, and at the 
end of the faturation, vitriols are ufually 
produced. 3. The bodies of the firft 
clafs aé&t in the fame manner with thofe of 
the fifth. 4. The bodies of the fecond, 
third, fourth, and fifth claffes, being mix- 
ed together, are {carce found to make any 
effervefcence. 

EFFERVESCENCE, in vintage, a term ap- 
propriated by Portzius and others, to 
fignify that working of wine which is 
by fome improperly called fermentation, 
thereby confounding two very different 
things. Seé the article FERMENTA- 
TION. 

EFFICACIOUS, a term ufed by divines, 
in {peaking of grace; importing fuc 
grace, as never fails to produce its effe¢t, 
EFFICIENT cause. See Cause, 

Vou, II. 


5. The feven metals, 


with faétors. See Factor. 


EFFIGY, effigies, the portrait, figure, or 


exact reprefentation of a perfon. 


EFFLORESCENCE, among phyficians, 


the fame with exanthema, See the ar- 
ticle EXANTHEMA. , 


EFFLUENT FeEvEeER, the fame with an 


‘inflammatory one. See the article IN- 


FLAMMATORY. 


EFFLUVIUM, in phyfiology, aterm much 


ufed by philofophers and phyficians, to 
exprefs the minute particles, which ex- 
hale from moft, if not all, terreftrial 
bodies in form of infenfible vapours. See 
the articles VaPouR and EXHALATION. 
Sometimes indeed, thefe efluvia become 
vifible, and are feen afcending in form 
of fmoak; conftituting what, in ani- 
mals and plants, makes the matter of 
perfpiration. See PERSPIRATION, 
Nothing can exceed the fubtility of the 
odoriferous effluvia of plants, and other 
bodies. Mr. Boyle tells us, that having 
expofed to the open air a certain quan- 
tity of afa foetida, he found its weight 
diminifhed only the eighth part of a 
grain in fix days: hence, if we fupe 
pofe, that during all that time a man 
could fmell the afa foetida at the dif- 
tance of five feet, it will appear that its 
effluvia cannot exceed the ‘ 
zersoossocouooces part of an inch 
in magnitude, 

The effluvia of mineral fubftances are 
called fteams; and when colle&ed in 
mines, or other clofe places, damps. See 
the article DamPs. 

Malignant effluvia are affigned by phy- 
ficians, as the caufe of the plague, and 
other contagious difeafes ; as the jail- 
diftemper, hofpital fever, and the like, 
See PLAGuE and HosPiTaL FEVER. 
Effluvia iffuing from corrupted fubs 
ftances, according to the ingenious Dr. 
Pringle, chiefly confit of the phlogifton 
or fulphur-principle, only combined with 
the faline parts of the body: for this 
principle, when fingle, is perhaps imper- 
ceptible to our fenfe of {melling; and, 
when divefted of thefe falts, is never pefs 
tilential: fo that the deleterious effluvia 
of rotten fubftances feem to confit of a 
certain combination of the fulphureous 
with the faline principle, which united, 
not only become the moft irritating fti- 
muli to the nerves, but a& upon the hu« 
mours as a putrid fernient, in promoting 
their corruption. 


EFFUSION, ina general fenfe, the pouw 
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ing out of any thing liquid, and that with 
fone violence, 

EFPUuUSION, in aftronomy, part of the fign 
equarius. See AQUARIUS. 

EFT, in zoology, the englifh name of the 
common lizard, lacertus vulgaris, called 
alfo, in feveral parts of the kingdom, the 
newt and {wift. See the article LIzaRD. 

EGG, ovum, in phyfiology, a body form- 
ed in certain females, in which is con- 
tained an embryo, or foetus of the fame 
fpecies, under a cortical furface, or fhell. 
The exterior part of an egg is the fhell, 
which is ina hen, for inftance, a white, 
thin, and friable cortex, including all the 
other parts. The fhell becomes more 
brittle by being expofed to a dry heat. 
It is lined every where with a very thin, 
but pretty tough membrane, which, di- 
-yiding at, or very near, the obtuse end 
of the egg, forms a fmall bag, where 
only air is contained. In new-laid eggs 
this folliculus appears very little, but 
hecomes larger when the egg is kept, 
Within this are contained the albumen, 
or white, and the vitellus, or yolk; each 
of which have their different virtues. See 
ALBUMEN and VITELLUs. 

The albumen is a cold, vifcuous, white 
liquor in the egg, differing in confiftence, 
in its different parts. It is obferved, that 
there are two diftinét albumens, each of 
which are inclofed in its proper mem- 
brane ; of thefe, one is very thin and 
liquid, and the other more denfe and 
vifcuous, and of a fomewhat whiter co- 
lour, but, in old and ftale eggs, after 
fome days incubation, inclining to a 
yellow. As this fecond albumen covers 
the yolk on all fides, fo it is itfelf fur- 
rounded by the other external liquid. 
The albumen of a fecundated egg, is as 

* {weet and free from corruption, during 
all the time of incubation, as it is in new 
laid eggs; as is alfo the vitellus. As 
the eggs of hens confilt of two liquors 
feparated one from another, and diftin- 
guifhed by two branches of umbilical 
veins, one of which goes to the vitellus, 
and the other tothe albumen, fo it is ve- 
sy probable that they are of different na- 
tures, and confequently appointed for dif- 
ferent purpofés, Ariftotle fays, that the 
vitellus is condenfed by cold, but the al- 
bumen rather liquified. Qn the contrary, 
the albumen is condenfed by fire; the vi- 
tellus retains its foftnefs, if it be not 
burnt, and concretes more in boiling 
than in roafting. When the vitellus 
grows warm with incubation, it becomes 


‘the whole yolk is taken into its abdomen 3 — 


more humid, and like melting wax, or 
fat ; whence it takes up more {pace, for 
as the feetus increafes, the albumen in- 
fenfibly waftes away, and condenfes: the 
vitellus, on the contrary, feems to lofe — 
little or nothing of its bulk, when the’ 
foetus is perfe&ted, and only appears more | 
liquid and humid, when the abdomen of | 
the foetus begins to be formed. 
The chick in the egg is firft nourifhed by 
the albumen ; and when this is confum- 
ed, by the vitellus, as with milk. If 
we compare the chalaze to the extremi- 
ties of an axis, paffing through the vitel- 
lus, which is of a fpherical form, this — 
fphere will be compofed of two unequal — 
portions, its axis not paffing through its 
center; confequently, fince itis heavier — 
than the white, its {maller portion muft 
always be uppermoft, in all pofitions of 
the egg. See the arficle CHALAZA, 

The yellowifh-white, round fpot, called 
cicatricula, is placed on the middle of the 
{maller portion of the yolk, and there- 
fore, from what has been faid in the laft 
paragraph, muft always appear on the 
fuperior part of the vitellus, See the ar= 
ticle CLICATRICULA. ae 

Not long before the exclufion of the chick, 


and the. thell, at the obtufe end of the © 
egg, frequently appears cracked, fome 
time before the exclufion of the chick. 
The chick is fometimes obferved to per- 
forate the fhell with its beak. After ex- 
clufion, the yolk is gradually wafted, be- 
ing conveyed into the fmall guts by a 
fmall duét. Ariftotle fays, that long 
eggs produce the female, and round the 
male kind: Scaliger feems to be of the 
fame opinion, Pliny is of the oppofite 
fide, for he pretends, that the long eggs 
are for the males, and the round for the — 
females: but thefe opinions are fupport- 
ed by no foundation, as the authors — 
give neither good reafon nor experiments — 
to prove their refpective affertions, and it 
is very likely that both the round and 
the long eggs may indifferently produce 
male-and femate. 
Eggs differ very much according to the 
birds that lay them, according to their | 
colour, form, bignefs, age, and the diffe- 
rent way of dreffing them : thole moft 
ufed in food, are hens eggs: of thefe, 
fuch as are new laid are beit. Galen fays, 
that the beft and wholefomeft eggs are 
thofe of the hen and pheafant, but he 
difallows the ufe of thofe of the goofe 
and the-oftrich, Eggs fhould be mode- 
rately 


EGG 


rately done: fome authors alfo require, 
that they fhould be very white and long. 
Eggs are nourifhing and good food, they 
increafe the feminal juices, qualify the 
fharp humours of the breaft, are good for 
phthifical people, eafily digeft, eafe the 
piles, and are looked upon to be good to 
make the voice loud and fine. When 
eggs are too old, they heat too much, 
produce bad juice, and are more efpeci- 
ally noxious to thofe who are of a hot and 
bilious conftitution : they contain much 
. oil and falt, and agree at all times with 
any age and conftitution, provided they 
are endued with the good qualities be- 
fore-mentioned. 

Aquapendente relates feveral ways how 
to know whether eggs are new laid or 
not ; he would have them held to a can- 
dle, and then fee whether the humours 
contained therein are clear, thin. and 
tranfparent ; for if they be otherwife, it 


is a fign the eggs are old, becaufe the ef- 
fervefcence has embroiled and confound- 


ed the infenfible parts of thefe humours, 
and made them dark, Laftly, hold an 
egg to the fire, and if a little watry 
moifture fticks to it, it isnew 3; if not, it 
is old ; becaufe anew laid egg is moifter 
than the old, and its humours being thin- 
ner, work eafier through the pores of the 
fhell. 

As to the prefervation of eggs, it is ob- 
ferved that the egg is always quite full 
when it is firft laid by the hen, but from 
that time it gradually becomes lefs and 
lefs fo, to its decay ; and however com- 
pact and clofe its fhell may appear, it is 
neverthelefs perforated with a multitude 
of {mall holes, though too minute for 
the difcernment of our eyes, the effect 
of which is a daily decreafe of matter 
within the egg, from the time of its 


being laid; and the perfpiration is much 


quicker in hot weather than in cold. 

To preferve the egg freth, there needs 
no more than to preferve it full, and 
ftop its tranfpiration; the method of 
doing which, is, by ftopping up thofe 
pores with matter which is not foloble 
in watry fluids; and on this principle it 


is, that all kinds of varnjfh, prepared ~ 


with fpirit of wine, will preferve eggs 
frefh for a long time, if they are care- 
fully rubbed all over the fhell: tallow, 
or mutton fat, is alfo good for this pur- 
pofe, for fuch as are rubbed over with 
this will keep as long as thofe coated over 
with varnifh, 

It was antiently thought, that none but 
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_birds and fithes, with fome other anfe 
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mals, were produced ab ovo, from the 
egg, but many of the moderns incline to 
think that all animals, even man himfelf, 
is generated that way. In the teftes of 
women, are found little veficles, about 
the fize of green peafe, which are ac- 
counted eggs; for which reafon, thefe 
parts which the antients called tefticles, 
the moderns call ovaries : thefe eggs, fee 
cundated by the volatile and_ fpirituous 
part of the feed of the male, are detach- 
ed from the ovary, and fall down the 
fallopian tubes into the uterus, where 
they grow and increafe. This fyftem is 
countenanced by abundance of obferva- 
tions and experiments. See the article 
GENERATION. 


Artificial method of hatching Ecos. See 


the article HATCHING. 

Other eggs, improperly fo called, are 
the white oblong bodies whereof infe&ts 
are formed: fuch are the eggs of flies, 
gnats, butterflies, &c. which the anti- 
ents called wermiculi. The female fly, 
after a congrefs with the male, is feldom 
fo much as twenty-four hours before fhe 
begins to depofit her eggs upon fome 
fubftance proper to give nourifhment to 
the worms that are to be produced from 
them: thefe eggs in general are white 
and oblong. The gnat arranges her 
eggs in the form of a fmall boat ; each 
feparate egg is of the form of a ninepin ; 
the thicker end of thefe are placed down- 
wards, and are all firmly joined to one 
another by their middles. 


EGG, in archite&ture, an ornament in that 


form, cut in the echinus, or quarter 
round of the ionic and compofite capitals. 
The profile or contour of the echinus is 


enriched with eggs and anchors placed 
alternately. 


EGRA, acity of Bohemia, fituated on a 


river of the fame name, about feventy- 
five miles weft of Prague: eaft longrtude 
12° 22’, north latitude 50° ro’. 

It is remarkable for its medicinal waters, 
efteemed good in hypochondriacal cafess 
and other difeafes arifing from infarétions 
of the bowels. They are gently cathare 
tic, and afford a falt of the fame mix« 
ture with our Epfom-falt, much ufed in’ 
Germany, and called from the name of 
the place Egranum Sal. 


EGYPT, an extémfive country of Africa, 


lying between 30° and 36° of eaft longi- 
tude, and between 21° and 31° of north 
latitude, and bounded by the Mediterra- 
nean on the north; by the Red-fea and 
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¥thmus of Suez, which divide it from 
Arabia, on the eaft; by Abyffinia or 
Ethiopia, on the fouth; and by the de- 
farts of Barca and Nubia, on the weft ; 
being fix hundred miles in length from 
north to fouth ; and from one hundred to 
two hundred in breadth from eaft to weft. 
Egypt is fubje& to the grand fignior, and 
governed by a bafhaw, or viceroy. It 
owes its fertility to the annual overflow- 
ing of the Nile, which it begins to do in 
the months of May and June, and is ufu- 
ally at its height in September, from 
which time the waters decreafe till May 
or June again. By this fupply of water, 
Egypt is rendered fo fruitful, as to ferve 
Conftantinople, and other places with 
corn, as it did Rome and Italy of old. 
They only harrow their grain into the 
mud, on the retiring of the water, andin 
March following, ufually have a plenti- 
ful harveft; and the lands, not fown, 
yield good crops of grafs for the ufe of 
the cattle. According to Mr. Sandys, 
no country in the world is better furnifh- 
ed with grain, fleth, fith, fugar, fruits, 
melons, roots, and other garden ftuff, 
than the lower Egypt. 

EGYPTIANS,or Gypsizs, SeeGyPsiEs, 

- EJACULA’TION, in medicine, is the in- 
troduétion of the male femen into the fe- 

+ male matrix. 

EJACULATOR, in anatomy, a name ap- 

plied to two mufcles of the genitals, from 
their office in the ejaculation of the feed, 
The ejaculatories arife from the fphin&ter 
of the anus, and advance along the ure- 
thra, as far as the middle thereof, where 
they are inferted laterally. 
‘The fame denomination is likewife given 
to two mufcles of the clitoris, which, 
arifing from the {phinéter ani, advance 
laterally along the labia, and are inferted 
afide of the clitoris, 

EJACULAT’ORIA, or EjACULANTIA 
Vafa, in anatomy, are the veffels which re- 
ceive the feminal matter elaborated in the 
teftes, and convey it to the penis : thefe are 
the epididymis, the vafa deferentia, the 
veficulze feminales, and the proftate. 

_EJECTION, in the animal ceconomy, eva- 
cnation, or the difcharging any thing 
through fome of the emunttories, as by 
ftool, vomit, &e. 

EJECTIONE cusTopra, in law, a writ 
that fies againft a perfon who cafts out 

_ the guardian from any. land during the 

« moinority of the heir. 

The writ ravi/bment de gard is of the like 
nature with this 5 as as allo droit de gard. 
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EJECTIONE firme, in law, is a writ which 


EJECTMENT, ejeétione firma, in law, 


EJE 


lies for the leffee for a term of years, 
who is ejected, either by the leffor or a 
ftranger, before his term is expired. See — 
the article EJECTMENT,. 


a writ, or action, which lies for the leffee © 
for years, on his being ejected, or put out | 
of his land before the expiration of his 
term, either by the leffor, or a ftranger. 
It may alfo be brought by the leffor 
againtt the leffee, for rent in arrears ; or 
holding over his term, &c. Ejeétment of 
late years is become an action in the place 
of many real aétions, as writs of night, 
formedons, @c. which are very difficult, 
as well as tedious and expenfive ; and this 
is now the common aétion for trial of 
titles, and recovering of lands, &c, ille- 
gally held from the right owner, yet 
where entry is taken away by difcents, | 
fines, recoveries, deffeifins, &c. an ejeét- 
ment fhall not be brought ; whereby, we 
find, that all titles cannot be tried by this 
action. 
The method of proceeding in the aétion 
of ejectment is to draw a declaration, 
and feign therein a leafe for three, five, 
or feven years, to him that would try_ 
the title; and alfo feign a cafual ejector, 
or defendant, and then deliver the decla= 
ration to the ejector, who ferves a copy 
of it on the tenant in poffeflion, and gives 
Notice, at the bottom, for him to appear 
and defend his title ; or that he the feign- 
ed defendant will fuffer judgment by de- 
fault, whereby the true tenant will be 
turned out of poffeffion : to this declara- 
tion the tenant is to appear, the beginning: 
of next term, by his attorney, and con- 
fent to a rule to be made defendant, ine 
ftead of the cafual ejeétor, and take upo 
him the defence, in which he muft con- 
fefs leafe, judgment, entry, and oufter, 
and at the trial ftand upon the title only $ 
but in cafe the tenant in pofleffion does 
not appear, and enter into the faid rul 
in time, after the declaration ferve 
then, on affidavit being made of the fer 
vice of the declaration, with the notice ta 
appear as aforefaid, the court will orde 
jedgment to be entered againft the cafua 
ejector by default, and thereupon the te 
nant in poffeffion, by writ babere faci 
poffeffionem, is turned out of his poffef: 
fion. On the trial in ejeciment, te plain 
tiffs title is to be fet forth from the pers 
fon latt feifed in tee of the landsin quef 
tion, under whom the leffor clains dow 
te the plaintiff, proving the deeds, &¢ 
an 


EL& 


and the plaintiff fhall recover only ac- 
cording to the right which he has at the 
time of bringing his aétion. And here, 
another who hath title to the land, upon 
a motion made for that purpofe, may be 
defendant in the action with the tenant 
in poffeffion, to defend his title ; for the 
poffeffion ,of the lands is primarily in 
quettion, and to be recovered, which con- 
cerns the tenant, and the title thereto is 
tried collaterally, which may concern 
fome other. 

EIGHT, or Piece of E1rcuT. See Coin, 

E1cuT pair of the nerves, See NERVE. 

EIMBECK,, a town of lower Saxony, be- 
longing to the elector of Hanover, twen- 
ty-five miles fouth of Hildefheim. 

EISLEBEN, a town of Upper Saxony, five 
miles eaft of Mansfield, remarkable for 
being the birth-place of Luther. 

ELABORATION, the art of finifhing, or 

perfecting, any thing, with labour and 
time. 
The term is chiefly ufed, in medicine, 
where the chyle, blood, and femen are 
faid to be well elaborated, when they are 
well conditioned, have undergone all the 
fecretions, mixtions, impregnations, and 
circulations neceflary to bring them to 
perfection, 

ELABORATORY, the fame with labo- 
ratory. Seethe article LABORATORY. 
ELAAGNUS, puTCH MYRTLE, in bo- 
tany, a genus of trees, belonging to the 
tetrandria-monogynia clafs of Linnzus, 
the characters of which are, that it has no 
flower-petals ; the fruit is an oval, ob- 
tufe, and fmooth drupe, including an ob- 

Jong kernel or nut. 

As. to the medicinal virtues of its leaves, 
which are the only parts in ufe, they are 
reputed drying, difcutient, and good 
againft worms. 

ELAZOCARPUS, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria monogynia clafs of plants, 
the calyx of which is a five-leafed peri; 
anthium: the corolla confitts of five jag- 
ged torn petals, of the Jength of the cup: 
the fruit is a roundifh drupe; and the 
feed a crifp {pherical nucleus. 

ELZOSACCHARUM, in pharmacy, a 
preparation of fome effential oil with 
fugar, thus performed: grind an ounce 
of dry loaf-fugar to an impalpable pow- 
der, in a glafs mortar, and with a glafs- 
peftle, and by degrees add thereto a dram 
of any effential oi], or only half a dram, 
if the oil be very tenacious; and con- 
tinue rubbing them together, till all the 
oil be thoroughly mixed, and drank in 
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by the fugar. Ifa little freth whfe of ar 

egg be added in the grinding, the oil be- 

comes thereby more eafily mifcible; but » 
the mixture will not keep fo long, with- 

out turning rancid, 

If thefe eleofaccharums be well prepared, 

dried, and put into clean glaffes, éxaétly 

clofed with glafs ftopples, they may be 

preferved along time perfe&t. By this 

method, therefore, you may prepare an 

excellent medicine, rich in virtues: for if 
the elzofaccharum of mint be diffolved 

in diftilled mint-water, then ftrengthened 

with the addition of fpirit of mint, and 

the mixture fweetened with the fyrup of 
the fame plant, the whole virtues of mint 

may be thus obtained. 

ELAZZOTHESIUM, erainOictor, in antiqui- 
ty, the appointing-room, or place where 
thofe who were to wreftle, or had bathed, “ 
anointed themfelves. SeeGyMNAsIUM. 

ELAPHEBOLIUM, ExadnSorswy, in pre- 
cian antiquity, the ninth month of the 
athenian year, anfwering to the latter 
part of February and beginning of March, 
It confifted of thirty days, and.took its 
name from the feftival elaphebolia, kept 
in this month, in honour of Diana the 
hantrefs ; on which occafion, a cake made 
in the form of a deer, was offered to her. 

ELASMIS, in natural-hiftory, a genus of 
talcs, compofed of {mall plates in form 
of {pangles, and either fingle, and not 
farther fiffile, or, if complex, only fiffile 
to a certain degree, and that in fomewhat . 
thick lamine, See the article Tac. 
Of thefe talcs there are feveral varieties, 
fome with large and others with fmall 
f{pangles, which differ alfo in colour, and 
other peculiarities. 

ELASTIC, in natural philofophy, an ap- 
peliation given to all bodies endowed with 
the property of elafticity. See the next 
article, 

ELASTICITY, or ELASTIc FORCE, that 
property of bodies wherewith they re- 
{tore themfelves to their former figure, 
after any external preffure; being the 
fame with what is otherwife called fprin- 
kp very obfervable in a bent bow, 

eel fprings, and the like. 

A perfeétly elaftic body, is that which 

reftores itfelf with the fame force wheree 

with it was.bent, or depreffed ; thofe 

which do not fo reftore themfelves with 

exaétly the fame force, being called ime 

perfeétly elaftic bodies. 

Philofophers account for elafticity from 

the principles of corpufcular attraétion 

and repulion: thus, if a itéel f{pring, 
wire, 
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wire, or piece of very thin glafs, be bent 
out of its natural pofition, the particles 
on the convex part are forced from the 
intimatecunion they had before; and, on 
the concave part, they are forced nearer 


_ together, or harder upon each other, than 


in the natural ftate: in both which cafes, 
there will be a confiderable refiftance to 
overcome, and confequently require a fu- 
perior force. During this ftate of the 
particles, they may be faid to be under a 
fort of tenfion on one fide, and compref- 
fion on the other ; and fince by this force 
they are not drawn out of each others 
attraction, as foon as the force is remit- 
ted or ceafes to att, the attraétive power 
reduces the particles, and unbends the 
wire, Now itis well known, that many 
fubftances are compofed of fuch fibrous 
parts or filaments which refemble fine 
wires, and are interwoven and difpofed in 
fuch a manner, as in fponge, for inftance, 
that they cannot be compreffed without 
being bent or wrefted from their natural 
_ pofition ; whence all fuch bodies will, in 
fuch cafes, exert a fpring or force to re- 
ftore themfelves, in the fame manner that 
the bent wire did. 
All bodies that we know of, are in fome 


* ‘degree or other elaftic, but none of them 


perfestly fo; fuch are moft metals, femi- 
metals, {tones, and animal and vegetable 
fubftances, however they may differ in de- 
ree. Elafticity feems to vary, accord- 
a to the different denfities of bodies ; 
for the more metals are hammered, the 
more elaftic they become; and the elaf- 
ticity of the hardeft tempered fteel to that 
which is foft, may be found to be as 7809 
to 7738. 
We may confider all elaftic bodies to be 
made up of fuch ftrings or fibresas AB 
(plate LX XXV. fig. 2. n° 1.) or rather of 
elaftic ftrata parallel to each other, repre- 
fented by AB, inthe baliDC. If this 
ball be itruck at D by a hard or-elaftic 
body, all the ftrata will be bent in to- 
wards C, as exprefled by the dotted lines, 
whilft the ball is flattened or dented at D, 
But the ftrata quickly reftoring them- 
felves, the furface of the ball re-affumes 
its firft igure, and that more or lefs ex- 
aétly, according as the elaiticity is more 
or lefs perfect. 
‘The great law of perfettly elaftic bodies, 
is, that their relative velocity will remain 
the famé before and after collifion; that 
is, perfectly elaftic bodies~ will recede 
from one another after the ftroke, with 
the fame velocity that they came toge- 
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ther. Many curious phenomena may 


be explained from this property in bo- | _ 


dies, 

If the ivory ball A, (ibid. n°. 2.) weigh 
ing two ounces, ftrike with the velocity 
16 againft B at reft, weighing alfo two 
ounces, the body B will move forward 
after the ftroke with the velocity 16, A 
remaining at reftin its place. ‘The rea- 
fon of this is, that the body A lofes one 
half of its motion by ftriking the equal 
body B, and the other half by the ela- 
fticity of B, recovering its former figure, 
From this experiment, feveral pretty odd 
phenomena arife: thus, if a row of 
fhovel-board pieces (that is, metalline 
cylinders of about half an inch in height, 


and two inches diameter) be laid upon a ~ 


fmooth table, and you take a fingle 
piece, and drive it againft the row, the 
laft piece of the row will fly off; for 
if A (ibid, n° 3.) ftrike the row of pieces 
B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, in the dire&tion 
A a, then will the laft piece I fly off to é_ 
with the fame velocity that A ftruck’B s 
and whatever be the velocity of A, no 
other piece but the laft piece I will fly 
off. But if you take two pieces, as A 
and B, (ibid, n° 4.) and ftrike them toge- 
ther againftthe row C, D, E, F, G, H, I, 
the two laft pieces, H and I, will fly off 


from the other end of the row with the © 


fame velocity that A and B made the 
ftroke. 

If three or more pieces are made ufe of 
to make the ftroke, the very fame num- 


ber will fly off fromthe other end of the — 
row; and, it is to be obferved, thatthe — 


fame will happen with equal elaftic balls, 
fufpended im a row by firings of the fame 
length, 


Again, if the elaftic body A, (ibid. n°5.) 


weighing fouy ounces, ftrike the quiefcent _ 
body B, weighing only two ounces, with | 
a velocity equal to 12 5 then will the ve- — 
locity of A, after the ftroke, be 4, and — 
that of B 16. 
happens, when a lefler body ftrikes againft 
the greater; in which cafe, the ftriking 
or Teffer body will be refleéted with one 
fourth of its firft motion, and the greater 
be carried forward with a motion which 
is as 16. 

‘The magnitude and motions of {pherical 


bodies perfe&ly elaftic, and moving in | 


the fame right line, and meeting each 


other, being given, their motiomafter re- 


fle&tion may be determined thus + let the 

bodies be caljled A and B, and the refpecs | 

tive velocities @ and 5; then, if the bodies 
tend 
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tend the fame way, and A, moving 
{wifter than B, follows it, the velocity of 
the body A, after the reflection, will be 
2A—aBt+2>B and that of the body 
A+B 
B—22 A—bA+bB 
2) oa 
dies meet, then, changing the fine of 4, the 
velocity of A will ek 2 ee ‘ 
A+B 
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; but if the bo- 


and that of B— 


either of thefe happen to come out nega~ 
tive, the motion after the ftroke tends 
the contrary way to that of A before it ; 
which is alfo to be underftood of the mo- 
tion of the body A, in the firft cafe. 

For the elafticity of the air, fee the article 
AIR. 


| ELATE, in botany, a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are not perfectly 
afcertained ; the male.and female flowers 
are in the fame {padix; the calyx of the 
male flower is a bivalve fpatha: the co- 
rolla confifts of three roundith petals, and 
the ftamina are three fimple filaments; 
the calyx and corolla of the female flow- 
ers are the fame as in the male, the ger- 
men is roundifh, the fruit is an oval acu- 
minated drupe, and the feed an oval fur- 
This is alfo the name of 
fome botanifts for the phoenix. See the 
article PHOENIX. 


ELATER, in zoology, a genus of four 


winged flies, of the order of the coleop- 
tera ; the body of which is oblong, and 
the antenne fetaceous: add to this, that 
the creature, when laid on its back, 
leaps with great agility. 

There are a great many fpecies of elater, 
diftinguifhed by their different colours, 
as red, brown, green, blue, and black ; 
which, in fome fpecies, are varioufly 
blended together, 


ELATERIUM, in botany, a name by 


which Boerhaave calls the momordica of 
other botanifts. See Momornica. 
Elaterium, in pharmacy, imports, in ge- 
neral, any purging medicine; but is 
particularly applied to thofe which ope- 
rate with violence. \Hence the word was 
transferred to the wild cucumber, or mo- 
mordica, and the preparations thereof, 
See the article MOMORDICA. 

In the writings of Hippocrates, elate- 
rium is frequently mentioned as an ex- 
ternal application, of a digeftive and de- 
tergemt nature. ; 


ELATINE, FLUELLIN, in botany, a ges 


’ 
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nus of the oftandria-tetrapynia clafs of 
plants, the corolla of which confifts of 
four ovated, obtufe, feffile, patent petals ¢ 
the fruit is an orbiculated great capfule, 
comprefied globeways, containing four 
cells, and confifting of four valves: the 
feeds are numerous, lunulated, ere&t, and 
furrounding the receptacle in the manner 
of a wheel, This plant is an aperient, 
refolvent, and vulnerary. 

‘This is alfo ufed by Dillenius for antir- 
rhinum, or fnapdragon. See the article 
SNAPDRAGON. 


ELBE, a large river in Germany, which, 


rifing on the confines of Silefia, runs 
through Bohemia, Saxony, and Bran- 
denburg ; and afterwards dividing the 
dutchy of Lunenburg from that of Meck= 
Jenburg, as alfo the dutchy of Bremen 
from Holftein, it falls into the german 
ocean, about feventy miles below Ham- 
burgh. 

It is navigable for great fhips higher thar 
any river in Europe, 


ELBOW, in anatomy, the juncture of the 


cubitus and radius; or the outer angle 
made by the flexure or bend of the arm. 
See Cusrrus and Rapius. 


ELBow, in architeéture, aterm ufed for 


an obtufe angle of a wall, building, road, 
&c. which divides it from its right line. 


ELCESAITES, in church-hiftory, antient 


heretics, who made their appearance in 
the reign of the emperor Trajan, and 
took their name from their leader Elcefai. 


The elcefaites kept a mean between the. 


jews, chriftians, and pagans; they wor 
fhiped but one God, obferved the jewifh 


fabbath, circumcifion, and the other ce- ” 


remonies of. the law. They rejeéted the 
pentateuch, and the prophets; nor had 


they more refpe& for the writings of the 


apoftles, particularly thofe of St. Paul. 
They detefted chaftity and continence, 
and obliged their difciples to marry. 


‘They acknowledged a meffiah, whom 
they. called thear great king; but we do 


not know whether they meant Jefus 
Chrift, or fome pretended meffiah. They 
gave him a human form, but invifible, 
the dimenfions of which were thirty~ 
eight leagues in height, and fo in propor- 
tion, ‘hey pretended that the Holy 
fame 
fize with the meffiah. They were much 
addiéted to judicial aftrology, magic, and 
enchantments.. They heldyhat it is law- 
ful'to renounce the faith with the lipsy 
provided a man kept it in his heart. 


ELDER, oy SENIORS, in. jewith hiltory, 
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-were perfons the moft confiderable for 

“age, experience, and wifdom. Of this 
fort were the feventy men whom Mofes 

‘affociated to himfelf in the government 
of his people; fuch, likewife, afterwards 
were thofe who held the firft- rank in the 
fynagogue, as prefidents. 
In the firft affemblies of the primitive 
chriftians, thofe who held the firft place, 
were called elders. The word prefby- 
ter, often ufed in the New Teftament, is 
of the fame fignification: hence the firft 
councils of chriftians were called prefby- 
teria, or councils of elders. 

ELDER is alfo a denomination ftill preferv- 
ed in the prefbyterian difcipline. See the 
article PRESBYTERIANS, 

“They are officers who, with the mini- 
fters and deacons, compofe the feffions of 
the kirk. The elder’s bufinefs is to affift 
the minifter in vifiting the congregation 
upon occafion, to watch over the morals 
of the people of his diftrict, and to give 
them private reproof in cafe of any dif- 
order; but if the fcandal be grofs, or the 
perfon obftinate, he lays the thing before 
the feflion. The elders are chofen from 
‘among the moft fnbftantial, knowing, 
and regular people, by the feflion or con- 
fiftory of the kirk. ‘There is a ruling 
‘elder in every feffion: he fhould be a 
man of fpotlefs charaéter, and of prin- 
cipal confideration and intereft in his pa- 
rith: he is chofen out of the kirk feffion : 
‘the congregation is to approve of the 
“choice: the minifter ordains him before 
the congregation : he may be chofen to 

aft in any church judicatory, and in all 

‘manner of government and difcipline, has 
‘an equal vote with the minifter, 

ELDER TREE, fambucus, in botany, See 
‘the article SAMBUCUS, 

ELDER, or ALDER, aluus, in botany. See 
‘the articles ALDER and ALNuS. 

ELECAMPANE, belenium, is ranked by 
‘botanifts among the ftar-worts. See the 
article ASTER. 

‘The virtues of elecampane are much cri- 
éd up, asa ftomachic, alexipharmic, and 
fudorific ; and therefore prefcribed in 
‘crudities of the ftomach, the cough, afth- 
ma, plague, and other contagious ‘dif- 
‘eafes. Externally, it is recommended 
eeeinl the itch, convulfions, and rheu- 
matuim, 

ELECT, ele4i, among ecclefiaftical wri- 
ters, thofe whom God has chofen, or pre- 
deftinated to be faved. See the article 
PREDESTINATION. 

ELECT, in matters of polity, is applied to 


archbifhops, and other ecclefiaftic officers, 
who are chofen, but not yet confecrated 5 
as alfo to fecular officers before they are 
invefted with their office or jurifdiétion : 
thus the emperor is faid to be elect, be- 
fore he is inaugurated; and the lord 
mayor of London before his predeceffor’s 
mayorality is expired. 


ELECTARY; the fame with eleSuary. 


See the article ELECTUARY. 


ELECTION, the choice that is made of a 


perfon, or thing, in preference of any 
other; as in the eleétion of an emperor, 
of a pope, of a bifhop, of members of 
parliament, @c, See EMPEROR, Con- 
CLAVE, BisHOP, and PARLIAMENT. 


ELECTION is alfo the ftate of a perfon who 


is left to his own free will, to take or do 
one thing or another, which he pleafes. 
If a perfon makes a leafe of Jand render- 
ing fo much money in rent, or a quarter 
of corn, &c. the leffee fhall have his elec- 
tion which he will render, as being the 
firft agent, by payment of the one, or 
delivery of the other. Where nothing 
pafles to a grantee before ele&tion, to have 
one thing or the other, and no time is ap- 
pointed, the eleétion ought to be made 
during the life of the parties, and not af- 
terwards: but where an eftate conveys 
immediately to the grantee, or donee, 
&c, in that cafe, election may be made 
by them, or their heirs and executors. 
And when a donee, or grantee, has his 
election in what manner he will take the _ 
thing granted,’ there the title or intereft © 
pafles immediately, and the party and 
his heirs, @c. ai at liberty to make the 
eleétion when they will. 


ELECTION of a clerk of flatutes-merchant, is 


the writ that lies for the choice of a clerk, 


.to take bonds, called ftatutes-merchant ; 


and iffues out of the court of chancery, 
upon fuggeftion that the clerk formerly — 
afligned is gone to dwell in another 
place, or is under fome impediment to 
attend the duty of his office. 


ELECTION of ecclefiaftical perfons. ‘There 


is to be a free eleétion for the dignities of 
the church, in which no perfon fhall give 
any difturbance, on pain of forfeiture. 
Where any perfon that has a vote in fuch 
eleétions takes any reward for an eleétion 
in any church, college, {chool, &c, the 


-ele&tion fhall be void, 
ELECTION of a verderer of the foreft, a 


writ which lies for the choice of a ver~ _ 
derer, on the death or removal of any 
fuch officer of the foreft, It is direé&ted 
to the fheriff, and the verderer is to be 

eletted — 


a 


elected by the freeholders of the county. | 

Execrion, in theology, fignifies the choice 
which God, of his good pleafure, makes 
of angels and men for the obje&ts of his 
grace and mercy. See REPROBATION, 

_ and PREDESTINATION. 

ELECTION is alfo ufed, by fome medical 
writers, aS a part of pharmacy, which 
confifts in a knowledge of the various 
fimples which compofe the materia me- 

_ dica, and direéts the choice of drugs. 

ELECTION, in numbers, is, with regard to 
combinations, the different ways of taking 
any number of quantities given: thus, 
the quantities a 6 c may be taken different 
ways,asabc, or ad, ac, and a, b, ¢, 

ELECTIVE, fomething that is determined 
by ele&tion. See the preceding article. 
The empire of Germany is elective, as is 
the kingdom of Poland; and among us, 
the magiftrates of cities, and other cor- 
porate-towns, members of parliament, 

- Ge. are eleéive. 

ELECTOR, a perfon who has a right to 
ele&t or choofe another to an office, ho- 
nour, &c, 
Eleétor is particularly, and by way of 
eminence, applied to thofe princes of Ger- 
~ many in whom lies the right of eleCting 
the emperor: being al] fovereign princes, 
and the principal members of the empire. 
The eleStoral college, conlifting of all 
the eleétors of the empire, is the moft il- 
luftrious and auguft body in Europe. 
Bellarmine and Baronius attribute the in- 
ftitution of it to Sjpope Gregory V. and 
the emperor Otho III. in the tenth cen- 
tury ; of which opinion are the genera- 
lity of hiftorians; and particularly the ca- 
nonifts: however, the number of elec- 
ters wastinfettled, at leaft, till the thir- 
teenth century. In 1356 Charles IV, by 
the golden bull, fixed the number of elec- 
tors to feven ; three ecclefiaftics, viz. the 
archbifhops of Mentz, Treves, and Co- 
Jogme; and four feculars, viz. the king 
of Bohemia, count Palatine of the Rhine, 
duke of Saxony, and marquis of Bran- 
denburg. In 1648 this order was chang- 
ed, the duke of Bavaria being put in the 
place of the count Palatine, who having 
accepted the crown of Bohemia, was out- 
lawed by the emperor; but being, at 
length, reftored, an eighth eleGtorate was 

erected for the duke of Bavaria. In 1692, 

a minth ele€torate was created, by the 

emperor Leopold, in favour of the duke 

of Hanover, of the houte of Brunfwic 

Lumenburg. 

‘There is this difference betwepn the fecu- 

lar and ecclefiaftic electors, that the filt 
Wor. I, 


% 
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have an active and paffive voice, that ig, 
may choofe and be chofen; the laft, an 
aétive only. ‘The three archbifhops are 
to be thirty years old, before they can be 
advanced to the dignity ; the feculars, 
eighteen, before they can perform the of 
fice themlelves, Thefe laft have each 
their vicafs, who officiate in their abe 
fence, 

Befides the power of choofing an empe- 
ror, the electors have alfo that of capitu- 
lating with, and depofing him; fo that,. 
if there be one fuffrage wanting, a pro- 
teft may be entered againft the proceed- 
ings. -By the right of capitulation, they 
attribute to themfelves great privileges, 
as making of war, coining, and taking 
care of the public intereft and fectrity of 
the ftates; and the empeor promifes, 
upon oath, to receive the empire upon 
thefe conditions. 

The ele&tors have precedence of all other 
princes of the empire, even of cardinals 
and kings; and are addreffed under the 
title of electoral highnefs. 

Their feveral funétions are as follow : 
the eleGtor of Mentz is chancellor of Ger- 
many, convokes the ftates, and gives his 
vote before any of the reft. The eleétor of 
Cologrie is grand chancellor of Italy, and 
confecrates the emperor, The elector of 
Treves is chancellor o: the Gauls, and 
confers impofition of hands upon the em-= 
peror. The count Palatine of the Rhine 
is great treafurer of the empire, and pre- 
fents the emperor with a giobe at his co- 
ronation. The eleétor of Bavaria is great 
mafter of the imperial palace, and car- 
ries the golden apple. ‘The marquis of 
Brandenburg is grand chamberlain, «and 
puts the ring on the emperor’s finger. 
The eleStor of Saxony is grand marfial, 
and gives the fword to the emperor, The 


king of Bohemia is grand butler, and™ ; 
puts Charlemaign’s crown on the empe- ~ 
ror’s head. Laftly, the eleor of Hanos — 


ver, now king of Great Britain, is areh 
treafurer, though fir ere&ted under the 
title of (tandard-bearer of the empire. 

ELECTORAL, in general, fomething bet 
longing to electors, .. See ELECTORS 

ELECTORAL CROWN, or CoRONET. 
the article CROWN. 

ELECTORATE, aterm ufed as well to 
fignify the dignity of, as the territories 
belonging to, any of the electors. of Gere 
many: fuch are Bavaria, Saxony, Ge. 
Contrary to the common ufage of Ger- 
many, the eleftorate, or territories be- 
longing to eleors, is hereditavy 5 paf- 
fing entire to the eldeft fon. 

63 
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ELECTRICITY, in phyfiology, that pro- 


perty of certain bodies, whereby, after be- 


- - . * / 
ing rubbed, exciret, or heated iv fome, 


particular degree, they acquire a power 
of attracting and repelling other remote 
bodies ; and frequently of emitting {parks 
and ftreams of light, 

The aniients, having obfrvedthat amher, 
which they called elerum, upon being 
rubbed, attracts bits of {traw, down, and 
other lizht bodies, firft gave this property 
the name of eleStrictty, which they 
thought peculiar to amber and a few 
ftones mentioned by Theophraltus, Pliny, 
and fome cthers. But the philofophers 
of the Jat, and more particularly of the 


prefent age, have found that numbers of 


other bodies poifels this quality; and 
made fo many dilcoveries in eleétricity, 
that there ts {carce any other fubje& mn 


na‘ural philofophy that has given ucca-_ 


fion to more experiments. 

This quality is of two forts, viz. vitreous 
eleivtcity, or that which belongs to 
glafs; and refinous eleSricity, or that 
which belongs to amber, rolin, wax, gum, 
and fuch like fubftances. 

The bodies fulceptible of elefricity, are 
alfo divided into two clafles: the one are 
electrical of themlelves, or eledivica per 
fe; thatis, they contain that quality in 
themfelves, and need only be rubbed, 
fc. to excite it: the others do not con- 
tain that virtue in themfelves, or they 
have fo little of it, as to be reckoned to 
hove none at all; vet they acquire it by 


- communication, or by emanation derived 


to them by a body that is electrical per 
Je: thole bodies are fimply called non- 
eleGtrics, or zou elePrica per fe. 

‘The electrics per fe, or, as they are other- 
wile called, the originally ele&trics, are, 
according to Mufchenbroek, all forts of 


. gems, feveral tiones, al} chryftals and re- 


finous fubftances, fulphur, red arfenic, 


* falte, alum ; all forts of glafs, porcellane, 
dried vegetables; all woods, ropes, 


‘threads of Jint, paper, the leaves of 
-trees, the harder refins, pitch, cotton; 
of animals, as their feathers, hair, 
‘horns, bones, ivory, whale-bone, the 
hide, parchment, the fhells of fithes, filk, 
ftrings made of dried guts, gum, feal- 
ing-wax, feathered or hairy living ani- 
“mals, as cats, dogs, cocks, @c. 

‘The non-ele&trics‘are feveral naked ani- 
“mals, or fuch as are covered with neither 
hair nor feathers; metals, femi-metals, 
-earths and duit, which, by reafon of its 
“minutenel$, won't bear to be rubbed {e- 
patately; all watry gums, opium, gal- 


r 
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banum, ammoniac, afta foetida, camphor 3 
all forts of bodies that liquify with a 
{mali heat, all moift bodies, all fluids 
which will not bear rubbing, @e. 
Ele&ricity, according to the fame aus 
thor, confifts in fubtile exhalations, which, 
in exciting the electrical body, are put 
into motion; and which, by flyiag to 
and fromit, agitate all thofe light bedies 
that fall within the fphere of their attrac- 
tion. 
‘Yhat thefe exhalations, or fubtileefuvia, 
conftitute electricity, appears from hence. 
3. From the touch, as thefe bodies are 
perceived to be furrounded with a moft 
fubtile atmofphere, or covered with a gen- 
tle bla of wind, that continues to breath 
every where around them. 2. From 
that offenfive fmell, which . refembles 
phofphorus, the phlegm of aqua regia, 
or the fpirit of vitriol. 3. Being taken 
into the mouth, they yield an acid and 
aftringent talte. 4. They feem to ad- 
here to the extremities of the bodies 
which they furround, and from which 
hey recede, in the form of fparks, and 
of a fubtile lucid lame. 5. This flame 
is fometimes attended with an explofion, 
that may be heard at the diflance of two 
hundred paces: befides, the greater flames 
eccafion a continued hiffing, or cracklin 
noifein the air. Since, therefore, the elec- 
trical efuvia affect all the human fenfes, 
we can no longer doubt of their being a 
corporeal fluid. 
Mr. Watlon thinks, that electricity is. 
not furnifhed from the ele&tric bodies em- 
ployed in the experiments, nor from the 
circumambient air ; but that it is the effect 
of a very fubtile and elaftic fluid occupy- 
ing all bodies, in contaét with the terra- 
queous globe; that every where, in its 
natural {tate, it is of the fame degree of 
denfity ; that glafs and other bodies, 
which are eleétrics per fe, have the power 
of taking this fluid from one body and 
conveying it to another, in a quantity 
fufficient to be obvious to all our fenfes ; 
that, under certain circumftances, it is 
poffible to render the electricity in fome 
bodies more rare than it naturally is, 
that, by communicating this to other bo- 
dies, to give them an additional quantity, 
and make their ele&tricity more denfe ; 
and that thefe bodies will thus continue, 
until their natural quantity is reftored to 
each; that is, by thofe which have loft 
part of theirs, acquiring what they have 
loft, and by thofe to whom more has been 
communicated, parting with their addi- 
tional quantity, Both one and the 
other 
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ather of thefe is, from the elafticity of the 
eleftric matter, attempted to be done 
from the neareft non-electric; and when 
the air is moift, this is foon accomplifhed 
by the circumambient vapours, which 
here may be confidered as preventing, 
in a very great degree, our attempts to 
infulate non-eleétric bodies. 
In order to illuftrate the phenomena of 
electricity, we fhall give fome felect ex- 
periments, 
1. Get a glafs tube AB, of about three 
feet anda half in length, an inch and 
a half in diameter, and its fides a line 
thick: rub it with a piece of ftuff, paper, 
or, which is ftill better, with the hand, 
covided it bevery dry: you will fucceed 
hed if your hands be rubbed with 
chalk, or white lead. Afterwards bring 
this rubbed tube near any light bodies, 
as gold-leaf laid upona glafs ftand CD; 
then will the gold-leaf be attraéted and 
repelled in the manner reprefented in 
plate LXXXVI, n® 1, 
If you do this.in fuch a manner, that 
the gold-leaf, for example, be perpendi- 
cularly repelled above the tube, and that 
it meet with no other body, it will ful- 
tain itfelf in the air, always at the fame 
diftance from the tube, and may be con- 
veyed in this fituation quite round the 
room ; but if it touch any other body, 
it will come back and adhere to the tube, 
and then it will be repelied anewas at the 
firk. 
2. Again, if the tube be rubbed anew, 
pretty brifkly, it will attraét a feather, 
or other light hody, at a confiderable dil- 
tance; and after they have ftuck to it for 
fome time, they are again driven off, and 
it will conftantly repel them, till they are 
touched by ‘ome other non-eleétrical bo- 
dy, asa finger or ftick: on which they 
will be again attra&ed by the tube; and 


if the finger be held pretty near the tube, ~ 


the feather will alternately fly from the 
tube to the finger, and back again; al- 
ways ftretching out its fibres the way 
that it is going, and that before it comes 
off from the finger or tube. See plate 
LXX AI n° Ze 

Before we proceed.to more complicated 
experiments, it will be proper to oblerve, 
that, in order to know that non-eleétrics 
have received the communicated ele&ri- 
city, they ul be tae : that is, they 
muttnot be fulpended from, nor fupport- 
ed by any body, but what is an eleétric 
per fe. Forif one non-electric be touched 
by another, and this by a third, &¢, all 
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the eleftricity received by the firt will ge 

to the fecond, and from this to the third, 

We, till at latt it be loft upon the ground. 

But, if feveral non-ele&tric bodies, touch-' 
ing one another, are at length terminated” 
by ele&iric bodies, in that refpect they 

make but one body, and receive and re- 

tain ¢leftricity for fome time, From 

hence it may be obferved, that non-elec- 

trics are conductors of eleGricity. Water 

conduéts it very well, but metals are the 

molt convenient condu€tors. 

3. Letaniron-rod, pointed at one end, 

be fufpended on filk lines, and by means 

of a glafs or rofia-fphere (which can be 

more regularly and conftantly excited 

than a tube) be eleétrified, it wil! be found 

to have all the properties of the excit- 

ed tube already mentioned ; <'at end of 
the iron-rod,-"fifpended as already men- 

tioned, which is next the fphere, mutt 

point to it at the diftance of a quarter 

of an inch. This apparatus being difpol- 

ed, as reprefented, sbrd. n° 3. the globe 

will be ele&trified in whirling round 

againft a leather cufhion rubbed with 

whiting, or dry a hand-rubbed in the fame 

manner. When the rod, by this means, 
is ftrongly electrified, a ftream of light, 

in diverging rays, will be feen to iffue 

from that point of it which is moft difs- 
tant from the fphere; anid if any non- | 
eleCiric body, as a finger, be placed with 
in a quarter of an inch of the faid flame, 
it will perceive a gentle blaft of wind 
from the end of the iron; that is, the 
elestrical fire wil] iffue out from the point 


in fuch a manner, as to blow againftthe °— 


finger very fenfibly; and if the finger be 
Rill held nearer, the large pencil of rays 
will be condenfed in fuch a manner, as to 
run out from the point upon the finger, 
in a ftream or body of denfe, yellow fire, 
and ftrike the finger like a gentle jet d edit. 
Therod fufpended before the gla{s-{phere, 
is properly termed the prime condustor 
in this machine. 
q. While the flame continues to appear 
from the end of the iren-rod, the finger 
being placed any where upon it, the 
flame atthe end difappears immediately 5 
and when the finger ts taken off, it again 
inftantly appears ; and /o by putting the 
finger off and on fucceflively, the'eleGric: 
flame will appear and difappear alternate- 
ly. Thefe eruptions of the eletrical fire 
will {nap very fenfibly, both to the eye 
and the ear, upon any part of the rod 
that the finger is pointed to. See plate 
LXXXVI, n° 3° e 
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«$1 Ifa chain, or hempen cord, be ful- 
pended by filken ftrings all round: the 

_ room, of any length you pleafe, and one 
end thereof be hung, by a loop, acrofs the 

rod, the ele&trical fire will inftantly be 
is tranfinitted through the whole length of 
the chain, and appear upon every part at 

_ the approach of the finger, and be heard 
to fhap and ftrike with as great force as 

_ ffom the rod itfelf. 

6. Taketwo plates of metal’ very clean 
and dry, whole furfaces are nearly equal ; 
_ hang one of them horizontally to the elec- 
trified red, and bring under it, upon the 
other, any thin light body, as filver leaf, 
&c, When the upper plate is made elec- 
trical, the filver will be attraGted by it; 
and if the under plate is held at a proper 
diftance, will be perfe€ily fufpended at 
right angles tothe plates, without touch- 
: ing either of them ; but if they are either 
| brought nearer together, or carried far- 
ther afunder, the leaf will ceafe to be fuf- 
pended, and will jump up and down be- 

: : tween them, 

. ‘The fame effect will be produced, if the 
experiment is reverfed by electrifying the 
bottom plate, and fufpending the other 

_ over it, 

| qs The following improvement, upon the 
a eleétrical machine of the abbe Nollet, al- 
e ready exhibited, was made by Mr. Wat- 
ES fon in 1746. Inthe periphery of his ma- 
q chine, fee plate LXXXVI, n° 4. were 
Pope cut four grooves, correfponding with four 
oa globes, which were difpofed vertically : 
= one, two, or the whole number of the 
ad globes might be ufed at pleafure. They 
_ «*were mounted vpon fpindles, and the 
- ~ Jeather-eufhion with which they were 
subbed, was fluffed with an elaltic fub- 
_ ftance, as curled hair, and rubbed over 
_* with whiting, One of the globes was 
__ lined to a confiderable thicknefs with a 
+ Mixture of wax androfin, but no differ- 
» ence appeared in the power of this globe 
from the others. 
For performing anoft of the following 
experiments, fome have imagined a gun- 
_ barrel abfolutely neceflary, as the -prime 
~» .. conductors but Mr, Watfon fays, that 
sw folid piece of metal, of any form, is 
equally uleful; having.obferved the #troke 
from a fword, as violent as that from a 
gun-barrel.. 

_, If, «to the fulpended» barrel, ‘a fpunge, 

=, thoroughly diy, be hung, it gives novap- 

i pearance: of fire, which fhews it!to-be an 

e elegiric fubfansei;-but if when the fpunge 

~ as beenimmeriod in water, ibe fulpend'- 
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ed to the barrel, and the finger applted 
near it, the fire iffues out with confider- 
able force and {nappings ; and the drops, 
which, before the fpunge was applied, fell 
very flowly, will now fall as faft: if the 
room be darkened, thefe drops will ap- 
pear to be drops of fire, and illuminate 
the bafon into which they fall. 

8. Ifa phial of water is fufpended to the- 
prime conductor by a wire, letdown a few 
inches into the water through the cork ; 
and fome metallic’ fringes, inferted into 
the barrel, touch the globe in motion, the | 
eleétrical power may be fo accumulated 
in the phial, that a man grafping it with 
one hand, and touching the gun-barrel 
with a finger of the other, will receive a 
violent fhock through both his arms, efpe- 
cially at his elbows and wrifts, and acrofs 
his breaft. - 

The commotion arifing from the dif- 
charge of accumulated eleétricity in a 
phial, may be felt by a great number of 
men at once. M. le Monnier, at Paris, 
is faid to have communicated this fhock 
through a line of men, and other non- 
eleétrics, meafuring nine hundred toifes, 
being more than an englifh mile; and 
the abbe Nollet made the experiment upon 
two hundred perfons ranged in two pa- 
rallel lines. 

9. If the ele&trical machine, and the man 
who turns the wheel thereof, be mounted 
on-eletrical cakes, the ele&trical power is 
fo far from being increafed, that, on the 
contrary, it is fo much diminifhed, as to 
be oftentimes not at all perceptible. 

ro. A perfon ftanding on a cake of rofin, 
holding a chain faftened to the prime con- 
duétor, will be eleétrized ; that is, he will 
be all over poffeffed with eleSiric virtue 5 
and, at the fame time, feel nothing of | 
it, unlefs fome perfon ftanding by put 
his finger near to any part, and then 
the virtue will be emitted in form of fire, 
and fnap and become very fenfible to 
both the parties. See plate LXXXVII. 
fig, 3. f 
oe A perfon ftanding on rofin, holding 
the chain of the condutor, points his'fin- 
ger to the warm fpirits of wine; and by 
communicating the electric fire thereto, 
kindles the'rifing vapour, and fo fets the 
whole on fire. ‘In this manner any fort 


of matter, which, v warmed, ‘will | 
* fend forth ‘an inflammable vapour, will be 


fet on fire, “See plate LKXXVIT. fig. 2. 
The ¢leStrical commotion, mentioned in 
experiment $, arifing’ from’ an -accumu- 
lation of the'clettrical-fire, has Beerymade 

- very 
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* Wry fenfible quite crofs the river Thames, 
by the communication of no other me- 
dium than the water of that river, and 
fpirit of wine fired at that diftance. 

By comparing the refpettive velocities of 
eleStricity and found, that of ele@ricity, 
in any diftance yet experienced, appears 
inftantaneous. 

12, If the glabe be exhaufted: of all its 
air, and then whirled about, the elec- 
tricity will be obferved to a& wholly 
within the globe, where it wi!l appear, 
in a darkened room, in form of a cloud 
or flame of reddifh or purple-coloured 
light, filling the whole capacity of the 
globe. 

13. If a loadftone, armed with iron, be 
hung onto the gun-barrel by an iron- 
wire, the eleétric virtue will rufh out 
from every part, but more forcibly from 
the iron than from the ftone itfelf: for 
from the ftone, it feems to be emitted in 
amore lax manner, and diffufed in a fort 
of fteam, or fiery vapour; whereas from 
the iron, it iffues in a more impetuous, 
denfe, and penetrating fleam; by which 
we learn, that the two moft confiderable 
powers of nature, electricity and mag- 
netifm, do not always interfere, or im- 
pede each other’s ations. 

14. The method of firing gunpowder 
by the eleétric flame, has fomething par- 
ticular in it; as it does not require any 
inflammable vapour to be previoully raif- 
ed, The powder may be fired thus: a 
{mall cartridge is filled with dry powder, 
hard rammed, fo as to.bruife fome of the 
grains: two pointed wires are then thru 
in, one at each end, the points approach- 
ing to each otherin the middle of the 
cartridge, till within the diftance of half 
an inch: then the cartridge being placed 
in the circle, when four eleCtrified glafs- 
jars are difcharged, the electric flame 
leaping from the point of one wire to the 
point of the other within the cartridge, 
among the powder, fires it, and the ex- 
plofion of the powder is at the fame in- 
ftant with the crack of the electrical dif- 
charge, 

15. AS to metals, Dr. Franklin tells us, 
that he has been able, by electricity, to 
give’ polarity to needles, and to reverfe 
it. A fhock from four large glafs-jars 
fent through a fine fewing needle, gives 
it polarity, 

16. In confequence of Dr. Franklin’s 
hypothefis, of being able, by a proper 
apparatus, to collect the electricity from 
dhe atmejphere during a thunder-ftorm, 
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it has been found, that a pointed bar of 
iron, forty feet high, being placed upon 
an eleétric body; and a ftormy cloud 
having paffed over the place where the 
bar ftood, thofe, appointed to obferve it, 
attraGed from it {parks of fire, perceiv- 


ing the fame kind of commotions as in ~ 


the common eleétrical experiments. The 
like effe&t followed when a bar of iron 
ninety-nine feet high was placed upon 
a cake of rofin two feet fquare, and two 
inches thick: thefe were the firft experi- 


- ments made, but they have fince been’ 


fufficiently varied and verified, fo that it 

feems now certain, 1. That a bar of 

iron, posnted or not, is eleétrized during 

a ftorm. 2, Thata vertical, or horizontal 

fituation, is equally fitting for thefe ex- 

periments. 3. That even wood is eleg- 

trized. 4, That, by thefe means, a man 

may be fufficiently eleStrized to fet fire to 

fpirit of wine with his finger, and repeat 

almoft all the ufual experiments of ec.” 
tricity. 

17. Dr. Franklin has contrived a very 

ingenious and ealy method of trying ex- 

periments of this kind, by means of an 

eleGtrical kite, made of a Jarge thin filk 

handkerchief, extended and faftened, at 

the four corners, to two flight ftrips of 


cedar, of fufficient léngth for this pur- _ 


pofe. This kite being accommodated 
with a tail, loop, and ftring, will rife in 
the air like thofe of paper. To the top of 
the upright ftick of the crofs, is to be 
fixed a very fharp-pointed wire, rifing a 
foot or more above the wood. To the 


end of the twine, next the hand, is to be « 


tied a filk ribband ; and, where the twine 
and filk join, a key may be faftened, 
The kite is to be railed when’a qynniete 
guft appears to be coming on; and as 
foon as the thunder clouds come ove 


kite, the pointed wire will draw the elecs 


tric fire from them, and the kite, with 
all the twine, will be electrified; and the 
loofe filaments of the twine will ftand out 
every way, and be attra&ted by an ap- 
proaching finger. When the rain’has 
wet the kite and twine, fo that it @annot 
conduét the ele&vic fire freely, it will 
ftream out plentifully from te Key on 
the approach of a man’s knuckle. At 
this key a phial may be € 
from the elestric fire, thus_obt 
rits may be kindled, and all 


d 
e other 
eletrical experiments be performed, — 
which are done by the help of a glafs- 
fphere or tube; and the famenefs of the 
electric matter wih that of lightnirg, 
Ma it lh Sang hay 


i ee See, 


Mi 
“ 


ELE 


may thereby he completely demonttrated. 
From this identity fome have conceived 
hopes of depriving the clouds of all their 
thunder, and thereby rendering thunder- 
ftorms harmlefs. 

18. Mr, Stephen Gray, juft before he 
died, hit upon an experiment which feem- 
ed to indicate, that the attractive power, 
which regulates the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, is of the ele&trickind, The 
experiment was thus: he fixed a large, 
round, iron-ball upon the middle of a 
large cake of rofin and wax; and ex- 
citing the virtue flrongly in the cake, a 
fine feather, fufpended by a thread, and 
held near the iron-ball, was carried round 
it, by the effluvia, ina circular manner, 
and performed feveral revolutions: it 
moved the fame way with the planets, 
from weft to eaft, and its motion, like 
theirs, was not quite circular, but a little 
elliptical. 

Thefe being moft of the capital experi- 
ments hitherto exhibited in ele&ricity, 
we fhall conclude this article by men- 
tioning fome of the medicinal virtues 
lately attributed to this fubjeét of philo- 
fophy. It has been pretended, that odours 
will pervade eleétrified globes and tubes 
of glafs; and that the medicinal effeéts 
of drugs might likewile be tranfmitted 
this way ; as alfo, that, if perfons were 
to hold in their hands, or place under 
their naked feet, odoriferous or purging 
fubftances, and were then to be eleétriz- 
ed, they would be fenfible of the effeéts 
of thefe fubftances: but this feems now 
to be an impofition on the credulity of 
the world, no fuch effects having ever 
been perceived. However, it does not 
follow that medicinal advantages are not 
to be gained from eletricity itfelf; fo 
fubtile and fo elaflic a fluid admitted in a 
large quantity into our bodies, as, from 
undoubted experience, it greatly heats 


. the flefh and quickens the pulfe, may 


ap 
E 


more efpecially, when affifted with the 
expeétation cf fuccefs in the patient, in 
particular cafes, be attended with advan- 
tages. In effe&t, we meet with fome cues 
performed in paralytic cafes, by the force 
of ele@ricity. 

LECTRUM, amber, in natural hiftory. 
See the article AMBER. 

LECTUARY, in pharmacy, a form in 
which both officinal and extemporaneous 
medicines are frequently made, 

It may be confidered as a number of ho- 
Juies umted together, but is made foime- 
what foftsr, by an addition of a due pro- 
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portion of preferves or fyrups. When the 
confiftence is very foft, it is called, fome- 
times, by the name of opiates, See the 
articles BoLus and OPIATES. 

The principal confideration in prefcrib« 
ing officinal eleQuaries is, that fuch things 
only be put together, as will not, by any 
oppofite qualities, deftroy one another, 
or lofe their natural properties, by lying 
Jong in this manner ; and likewife that 
the whole be of a confiftence that will 
hold ingredients of different gravities in 
equal mixture. 

Extemporaneous ele&tuaries differ princi- 
pally from the officinal, in that the latter 
are confined to fuch things as will for a 
long time keep together ; whereas the 
former may be ventured on with materi- 
als which will not remain long without 
change, provided they ®gree in intention; 
as conferves with the teftaceous powders, 
preparations with fteel, and the like, will 
continue together long enough for pre- 
fent ule, but will notlie many days with- 
out fermenting and Spoiling. 

The ftronger cathartics ought not to be 
trufied in this form, becaufe the manner 
of taking does not fufficiently afcertain 
the dcfe, The moft powerful alexiphar- 
mics alfo, which are commonly given in 
acute cafes, are not conveniently thus 
trufted, fo that an eleftuary is hardly 
ever met with ina fever. The quantity 
cf an extemporaneous electuary fhould 
feldom exceed three ounces ; and»there- 
about will an ounce anda half of con- 
ferve, two drams of the common pow- 
ders, with a fufficient quantity of fyrup, 
amount.to ; though cinnabar, and fome 
of the heavier things, wil] not take up. — 
fo much: and if this rule, as to quan- 
‘tity, be not obierved by the prefcriber, but 
more he ordered, it is a common thing 
for the compounder to do it for him, by 
proportioning the materials fuitablethere-, 
to, as by making up half era third of © 
what is dircéted, 

and ELEEMOSYNA- 


Rius. See ALMS and ALMONER, 


ELEGANCE, or ELEGANCY, an orna- 


ment of politenefs and agreeablenefs, — 
fhewn in any difcourfe, with fuch a choice 
of rich and happy expreffions, as to rife 
politely above the common manners, fo 
as to flrike people of a delicate tafte, and 
diffufe a relifh which hits every body. 
It is obferved that elegance, though ir- 
regular, is preferable to regularity with- 
out elegance: that is, by being fo feru- 
pulous of grammatical couftruction, Ae 
Q36 


ELE 


» lofe certain licences wherein the elegance 


of language confifts. 

ELEGANCE, in painting, a certain manner 
. which embellithes and heightens objeéts, 
either as to their form, colour, or both, 
without deftroying or perverting the 
truth, It is not feen in the correétnefs of 
the defign, as appears from Raphael, and 
the antique. It is moftfenfibly perceived 
in works otherwife carelefs and inaccu- 
rate, as in Corregio, where, notwith- 
ftanding all the defetts as to juftnefs of 
defign, there is an elegance even in the 
manner ef the defign itfelf, as well as in 
the turn of the attitudes, &c. 
ELEGIAC, in: antient poetry, any thing 
belonging to elegy. See ELEGY. 
Elegiac verfes are alternately hexameter 
and pentameter, as in the following verfes 
of Ovid. See the articles HEXAMETER 
and PENTAMETER. 

Ficbilis indignos, elegeia, folve capillos. 
Ab nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit, 
Sometimes, though very rarely, the pen- 
tameter preceded the hexameter, as in the 
following verfes of Athenzus. 

Evdatuow Xapiray, nat Mshavmnm@ ev 

Ong ayionpes ehspezoiose dirornt@-. 

Who was the inventor of elegiac poetry, 
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though not returned, except it be an ele- 


git; but that muft be returned when ex- | 


ecuted, becaufe an execution is taken up- 
on it, and that the court may judge of the 
fufficiency thereof. 


ELEGY, a mournful and plaintive kind of 


poem. See the article ELeGriac. 

As elegy, at its firft inftitution, was in- 
tended for tears, it expreffed no other 
fentiments, it breathed no other accents 
but thofe of forrow: with the negligence 
natural to affliction, it fought lefs to pleafe 


-than to move; and aimed at exciting pi- 
ty, not admiration, By degrees, how~ - 


ever, elegy degenerated from its original 
intention, and was employed upon alk 
forts of fubjeéts, gay or fad, and efpecial- 
ly upon love. Ovid’s book Of Love, the 


poems of Tibullus and Propertius, not- 


withftanding they are termed elegies, are 
fometimes fo far from being fad, that 
they are fcarce ferious, The chief fub- 
jects then to which elegy owes its rife, 
1s death and love: that elegy therefore 
ought to be efteemed the mot perfeét in 
its kind which has fomewhat of both at 
once; fuch, for inftance, where the poet 
bewails the death of fome youth or dam- 
fel falling a martyr to love. 


isnot known, Horace profeffes himfelf ELEMENT, in phyfiology, a term ufed 


quite ignorant of it, The principal wri- 
ters of elegiac verfe, among the Latins, 
were Propertius, Ovid, and Tibullus, the 
latter whereof Quintilian efteems the bett 
elegiac poet; but Pliny the younger 
gives the preference to the firft: the 
chief writers of elegy among the Greeks 

. were Callimachus, Parthenius, and Eu- 
phorion, 

ELEGIT, in law,.a writ of execution, 

- which lies for a perfon who has recovered 
debt or damages; or upon a recogni- 
zance in any court, againft a defendant 
that is not able to fatisfy the fame in his 


oods. 

ry is direSted to the theriff, commanding 
him to make delivery of a moiety of the 
party’s lands, and all his goods, beafts 
of the plough excepted ; this is done by 
a jury, fummoned to enquire what land 
the defendant had at the time of the judg- 
ment obtained ; and the creditor, by vir- 
.tue thereof, fhall hold the faid moiety of 
Jand delivered to him, until his whole 
debt and damages are paid and fatisfied ; 
and during that time he is tenant by ele- 
git. This writ ought to be fued out 
within a year and a day after the judg- 
ment. 

All other writs of execution may be good, 


by philofophers to denote the original 
component parts of bodies, or thofe into 
which they are ultimately refolvable. 
The elements or principles to which all 
bodies may be ultirmately reduced, are 
thefe five: 1. Water, or phlegm, which, 
in the chemical analyfis of them, rifes 
firtt in form of vapour, 2. Air, which 
efcapes unfeen in great quantities from abi 
bodies, fo as to conftitute half the fub- 
{tance of fome of them. 3. Oil, which 
rifes after, and appears fwimming on 
the furface of the water. 4. Salt, which 
is either volatile, or rifes in the ftill, as 
that of animal fubftances; or fixed, as 
that of vegetables, which is obtained by 
reducing them to afhes, making a lixi- 
vium or lye of thefe, and afterwards eva- 
porating the moifture ; by which means 
the falt fhoots into cryftals. 5, Earth, or 
what is called the caput mortuum, being 
what remains of the afhes after the falt is 
extracted. This is the laft element of all 
bodies, which can be no farther altered 
by any art whatfoever. See the articles 
WatTER, Air, &e, 
Elements are conceived as the moft fimple, 
homogeneous parts, or corpufcles; of 
an aflemblage and mixture whereof all 
the bedies we fee confilt.. Authors gene. 
, rally 


oe ot 


ee 
tally talk wildly, and inconfiftently, 
of the elements; and confound them 
with the principles. of things: yet there 
is a great deal of difference. And fince 
they find by experience, that every thing 
is not made indifferently out of another, 
as that ftones are not proper to be con- 
verted into flefh, nor wiil they ferve to 
nourifh it; fo they judge by analogy 
that all forts of bodies are not com- 
pounded of principles alone, in the moft 
fimple manner poffible ; but only fome ve- 
ry fimple things, of the mixture of which 
al] other things are afterwards com- 
pounded: thefe are what philofophers call 
elements, which differ from principles in 
this, that a principle, fuch as matter, is 
an incomplete and undetermined thing ; 
whereas an element is complete and de- 
termined. See the article PRINCIPLE, 
There muft, therefore, be more than one 
element, otherwife there would be but 
one uniform fimplicity in nature. But 
philofophers have not agreed what is 
meant by element, becaufe they have not 
fo much enquired into the nature of 
things, as into the fenfations which they 
are apt to raifein us. Thus, fome phi- 
Jofophers who confid red the fenfe of fee- 
ing only, have afferted that light and 
darknefs were the elements of things; 
and others, who referred every thing to 
feeling, have pretended, that hard and 
Jiquid, hot and cold, were the elements. 


’ Aviftotle may be placed amengit thefe 


Jaft, though he proceeded in a different 
manner ; he firft confidered the principal 
qualities that come under the fenfe of 


feeling, as heat, cold, drinefs, or hard- 


ne{s, and humidity or liquidity. And, 
after he had obferved that two of thefe 
qualities might meet in the fame fubjeét, 
and that the four might be combined four 
different ways, he compofed four ele- 
ments, cold and diy ; cold and moift ; 
hot and moift ; and hot and dry. 

Then, in order to give names to them, 
he examined what thofe things in nature 
were, in which one element feemed to pre- 
vail. Thus imagining the earth to be 
both the coldeft and drieft of all things, he 
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It is mot to be fuppofed, that this earth 
which we inhabit, this water which we 


drink, this air which we breathe, and 


this fire which we kindle, are the four 
elements Ariftotle meant; for the name 
element is only given to the molt fimple 
body, whereas the four juft mentioned 
are the moft compounded of any we 
know, z 


The cartefians admit only threeelements, | 


the firft a materia fubtilis, or fine dutt ; 
the fecond, a coarfer, but round kind ; 
and the third, a ftill more irregular and 
hooked kind of particles. 
CARTESIANS, &e. 

Our great Sir Ifaac Newton confiders the 


primary elements of bodies on the atomi- 


eal fyltem, thus; all things confidered, 
it feems probable, that God, in the begin- 
ning, formed matter in folid, mafly, 
hard, impenetrable, moveable, par- 
ticles, of {uch fizes and figures, and 
with fuch other properties, aod in fuch 
proportion to fpace, as mo condu- 
ced to the end for which he formed them; 


and that thefe particles, being folid, are — 


incomparably harder than any poreus bo- 
dies compounded of them; even fo very 


hard, as never to wear or break in pieces, 
no ordinary power being able to divide 


what God himfelf made one in the firft 
creation. While the particles continue 
entire, they may compofe bodies of one 
and the fame nature and texture in all 
ages: but, fhould they wear away, or 


break in pieces, the nature of things de-- 
pending on them would be changed, 


Water and earth compofed of old worn 
particles, and fragments of | particles, 
would not be of the fame nature and tex- 
ture, now, with water and earth com- 
poled of entire particles in the beginning, 


And therefore, that nature may be laft- 


ing, the changes of corporeal things aré 
to, be placed only in the various fepara- 
tions and new aflociations and motions of 
thefe permanent particles; compound 
bodies being apt to break, not in the midft 
of folid particles, but where thofe particles 
are laid together, and only touch ina 
few points. 


called his firft element earth ; fo likewifey ELEMENT, ina figurative fenfe, is ufed for 


becaufe he thought that water was the 
coldeft and moifteft thing, he called his 


the principle and foundations of any art 
or {cience, as Euclid’s Elements, &e. 


fecond element water; farther, as he ELEMI, or ELEmy, in the materia medica, 


imagined, nothing more moift and hot 
than air, he called his third element air ; 
and, lattly, not doubting but that fire is 
the hotteft and drieft thing in the wold, 
he called his fourth element fire. 

4 


* 


a kind of refin,.very improperly called 
gum-clemi, There are two forts of it 
kept in the fhops, the one genuine, and 
brought from Ethiopia; the other fpuri- 
ous, and the produce of America, The 

true 


See the article | 
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true kind is a yellowih refin, with a caft 
_ ef green and white ; its fmeil is acrid and 
lealant, and its tafte acrid and bitter. It 
is very inflammable, and readily dif- 
folves in oil, and other fat fub{tances, over 
the fire 5 which two char acters alone fufh 
ciently diftingwith it from the gums; but 
this genuine elemi is very rare in Eu- 
rope. 
The {purious slémi, aa abil refin, 
produced from a tall tree, with pinnated 
eaves, not unlike thofe of the pear-tree, 


Tt isin fome degree pellucid, and of a ~ 
fragrant fmell. It is on! y uled externally, | 


being greatly recommended for refolv- 
ing tumours, deterging ulcers, wounds, 


ELENCHUS, in logic, a fophifm, or falla- 


cious argument, which deceives the hear 


er under the appearance of truth, Seé 
the article SOPHISM. 
ELEOSACCHARUM, or Et#osac- 


CHARUM. . See ELA OSACCHARUM. 

ELEPHANT, elepbas, in zoology, a ge- 
nus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 
jumenta, the characters of which, ac- 
cording to Linnzus, are thefe: it has 
no fore-teeth ; the upper canine, or dog- 
teeth, are confiderably long ; it has. a very 
long flexible probofcis or trunk, and two 
naps placed on the breaft. See plate 
LXXXVIII. fig. x. 

“The teeth of ‘this animal is what we call 
ivory. See the article Ivory. 
‘The elephant, of which there is only one 
known (pecies, is, when ful] crown, from 
feventeen to twenty feet high; and its 
body is withal fo enormoufly bulky, that 
the belly resches nearer the ground than 
could eafily be conceived of a creature of 
its height. The trunk is, properly !peak- 
ing, nothing but the nofe continued toa 
great length ; ; its fubftance is flefhy, but 
firm, being compofed of three feries or 
orders of fibres: this trunk the creature 
can contraét or protrude forward with 
great violence, from the length of one 
foot to five or more. 

Knights of the ELEPHANT, an crder of 
knighthood in Denmark, conferred upon 
none but perfons of the fir quality and 
merit. Itis alfo called the order of Sr. 
Mary. Its inftitution is faid to have been 
owing to a gentleman among the danifh 
croifees having killed an elephant, in an 
expedition againft the Sarracens, in 1184, 
in memory of which kin Canutus infti- 
tuted this order, the badge of which is a 
towered elephant, with an image of the 
holy virgin encircled with rays, and hung 

Vou. Il, 
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on a watered fky-coloured iibbért like 
the George in England, : 
ELEPHAN TIASIS, iMeahung called abies 

fo lepra Arabum, in medicine, a chros 
nical difeafe, one of the two fpecies + 
leprofy, which affects the whole bod 
where even the bones as well as the | 
are covered with fpots and tum 
which being red, at Jaft turn black. See . 
the article LEPROSY, 
In this difeate the body falls awayy while 
the legs and feet are enormoully ° {welled. 
When the difeafe is inveterate, the fin- 
gers and toes are hid in the tumour, and 
a flight fever arifing, carries the patient 
off, , 
Lucretius fuppofed this difeafe to be gee. 
nerated in Egypt, and no where elfe; but 
if the leprofy of the Jews is the fame ‘with 
that of the negroes, which is highly pro- 
bable, then it may be affirmed that it is — 


endemial to the fouthern and inland parts hs 


of Africa. 
ELEPHANTINE, in roman at a a 
appellation given tothe books wherein - 
ne reniftered the tran{adtions of the. 
ad magiltrates of Rome, of the 1 
perors or generals of armies, and even of 
the provincial magiftrates ; the births and 
claffes of the people, and other things re« 
lating to the cenfus. 
They ave iuppofed to have ie fo called 
as being madeofivory ; though fonte will 
have them to have been written on the ' 
inteftines of elephants. —. gee 
ELEPHANTOPUS, BasTaRD ScaBI- 
ous, in botany, a ganus of the fyngenefia- 
polygamia. zequali s clafs of plants, the 
compound flower of which is tubulofe, 
confifting of four or five hermaphrodite | 
and ligulated corollul, with a narrow 
limb, “divided into five nearly equal feg~ 
ments: the ftamina are five very thort 
filaments : the feeds are folitary, and com»: 
tained ip the cup, being of a comprefled 
figure, and crowned with briftly hairs. 
ELEPHAS, the ELEPHANT, in zoology, 
See the article ELEPHANT, 
ELEVATION, elevatio, the fame with al« 
titude or height. See ALTITUDE. 
Angle of ELEVATION, in gunnery, that 
~ comprehended between the horizon ang 
the line of direétion of a cannon or mare 
tar; ‘or it is that which the chafe of a 
piece, or the axis of it hollow cylinder, 


makes with the plane.o horizon. « 
ELzivaTIon, in na 
with an orthographit, or 


of a building. See Sara APHY. 
ELEVATION ch 2 beh in the church of 
Rome, 
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-“priet raifes the hoft above his head for 
é e people to adore. See Massand Host, 


ELEVATOR, in anatorny, the name of 


oe BRE 
BS ay 
by 


g fo raife the parts of the body to 
ich they belong: fuch are the eleva- 
tor ale nafe, the elevator of the auricle 
or external ear, the elevator of the epi- 
_ glottis, of the eye-lids, humerus, lips, 
_ urethra, and thofe of the anus, called al- 
* fo levatores, See Muscve. 


: perbus, as being ufed when people put 
B on a haughty or high look. 
-  ELEVATORY, clevatorium, in furgery, 
~ “an inftrument for goa deprefled | or 
- * fra&tured parts of the feull, to be applied 
. after the integuments and perioiteum are 
removed. If there is any hole, the in- 
—ftrument muft be fattened to it; but if 
there is none, the fcrew-end of the in- 
 ftrument mult be applied. See plate 
” LXXXV: fiz.’ 32n?x. 

But as thefe elevatories are fo contrived, 
that, where the neighbouring bones are 
 €raélured or depreffed, they. cannot be 
applied without creatiy ince the 

pain, furgeons ‘have invented. another 
_ kind which might be apphed with more 
“ fafety, called tripes, from the number of 
its feet. It is near twice as big as the 
figure we have given of it; (ibid. n° 2.) 
and the feet A A A ftand nearer er {ar- 
ther from each other, as there is occa- 
fion. The manner of applying it is 
this: the feet are to be applicd to the 
found parts of the head, and the tcrew 
BC, by frequently turning its handle 
DD, will prefently lay hold of the de- 
preffed part of the cranium, efpecially 
if a fmall hole has been made in it with 
theypoint of a fharp awl. Then upon 
- tirning the fcrew, EE, the trepan is 
_ ~ waifed by degrees, and with it the de- 
~~ preffed part of the cranium. But if any 
_ opening fhall appear between the frac- 
‘tured parts, it will be proper to take off 

the pointed end of the inftrument B, and 
in its room fix the elevatory G, by the 

{crew H, about the part F of the figure 

- n® 2. by the afliftance of which it will 
be éafy to raife the depreffed part. See 

the manner of applying this inftrument 

.. reprefented zhid. n° 3. See the article 

OT REPANNING. 

: ELEVE, a french term, fometimes met with 


i _in our iy ee fignifying a difciple. 


ES Sm 
¥ 


Formerly: jere were twenty eleves in the 
academy of fciences at Paris, and ten in 
“eact of infcriptions; but the term has 


er 
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poet as part of the mafs where the © 


veral mu(cles, fo called from their fer * 


ag Pe elevator of the eye-lids is alfo called : 
0 


ELI 
fince been changed for an adjun&.. See 
the articles Acapemy and ApjuNncr. 

ELEUSINIA, in grecian antiquity, a fefs 
tival kept in honour of Ceres, every 
fourth, by fome ftates, but by others, eve- 
ry fifth year. The Athenians celebrated 
it at Eleufis, atown of Attica, whence 
the name. > aka 
It was celebrated with a world of cere- 
mony, and perfons of both fexes were 
initiated in it; being deemed impious 
to neglect doing fo. ‘The mytteries were 
of two forts, the leffer, and the greater ; 
whereof the former were facred to Pro- 
ferpine, Ceres’s daughter, and the latter 
to Ceres herfelf. According to Laétan- 
tius, they confifted in a myfttical repre- 
fentation of what mythologifts teach of 
Ceres ; though fome of the chriftian fae 
thers will have the great myftery, or 
fecret, which they “were forbidden by 
Jaw, upon pain of death, to divulge, to 
have been the reprefentation or figures of 
both male and female privities, which 
were handed about and expofed to the 
company. 

ELEUTHERIA, another feftival cele- 

brated at Platea, by delegates trom al- 
moft all the cities of Greece, in honour 
of Jupiter Eleutherius, or the affertor of 
liberty. , 
Tt was infituted in memory of the vic- 
tory obtained by the Grecians, in the 
territories of Platea, over Mardonius, 
the perlian general, left by Xerxes with 
a mighty army to fubdue Greece. 

ELF, a term, now almoft obfolete, for- 
merly ufed to denote a fairy, or hob- 
goblin, an imaginaty béing, the creature 
of ignorance, fuperftition and craft. See 
the article Farry, Ae 6 ta 

ELF-arkows, in natural hiftory, a name 
given to the flints, antiently fafhioned 
into arrow-heads,~ and {till found foffile 
in Scotiand, America, and feveral other 
parts of the world. 

ELGIN, the capital of the county of 
Murray, in Scotland, fituated on the 
river Lofey, about fix miles north of 
the Spey : weft longitude 2° 25’, north 
latitude 57° go’. 

ELICIT, «in ‘ethics, is applied to an act 
of the Will immediately produced by, 
and of, the will, and received within 
the fame: as to be willing, unwilling, 
loving, hating, @c. Acts of which 
nature are termed elicit, becaufe that, 
being before in the power of the will, 
they are now brought forth into act, 
But they are fo far intrinfic, that fome 
authors confider them as the will itfelf, 

ant 


gp Tigg | 
and feny that they ought to be diftin- 
guifhed from it any move than light is to 
be difttinguifhed from the fun. 

ELIGENDO virimario. See the article 
VIRIDARLO ELIGENDO, 

ELIGIBILITY, in the romifh canon 
law, a bull granted by ihe pope, to 
certain perfons,. to qualify them to be 
chofen to an office, or dignity, whereof 
they were before incapable by want of 
age, birth, or the like. 

ELIQUATION, in metallurgy, a fe- 
paration of the different paris of mixed 
bodies, by the different degrees of ‘fire 
required to melt them. 

When the nature of ores, -or of metallic 
mixtures, is fuch, that while one part 
of them melts in the fire, the other, more 
refractory and difficult of fufion, remains 
ftill folid ; the firft, when the mafs is 
placed in.a mild fire, flows out of the 
interftices of the other, and is thus fe- 
parated from it. The perfection of this 
operation. requires a different fluidity of 
the parts that conititute the mafs. Lead, 
for inftance, melts into one mafs with 
Copper, by a ftrong fire, whereas thefe 
metals cannot diffolve each other in a 
moderate one, but if the mafs compoled 
of both thefe, thus blended together, is 
afterwards expofed toa mild fire on an 
. inclined gene, the Jead alone melts, the 
eopper becoming only brittle and fpungy, 
and remaining in its folid form, even 
when the lead has runout of it. This 
feparation, however, is not fo perfectly 
made,. but that there ever remains fome 
lead in the copper, and fome {mall part 
of the copper is alfo carried away with 
the lead: wherefore, it is neceflary, for 
this experiment, that the metals are not 
mixed in too minute proportions 3 for if 
one thoufandth part of lead were to be 
mixed with copper, or the fame {mall 
Proportion of copper with the lead, the 
feparation by eliquation could. not be 
effected, 
It is generally neceffary alfo, to make 
this operation fucceed, to add ingredients 
that are capable either of deftroying the 


force by which the different parts cohere. 


together, or of procuring an eafier 
flux of the metals: for the mixture of 
the other metals will not be feparated 
like thote of copper and Jead, without 
the admixture of other fubftances, For 
inkance, gold, filver, and copper_melted 
together, and. perfeétly blended by that 
means with one another, remain in the 
fame liate in any degree of fire; to make 
% 
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the eliquation of the gold and filver, 
therefore, out of fuch a mixture, the — 
fame additions muft be ufed as in the 


operation of precipitation by fufion. 
ELISION, in grammar, the cutting off, 
or fupprefling a vowel at the end of a 
word, for the fake of found, or meafure, . 
the next word beginning with a vowel. 
Elifions are pretty frequently met with 
in englifh poetry, but more frequently 
in the Latin, French, &c. They chiefly 
confilt in fuppreflions of the a, e, and z, 
though an elifion fuppreffes any of the 


> a 


uy 


other vowels. In the following example 


from Virgil there are three elifions. 
Phillida amo ante alias ‘ 

ELIXATION, in pharmacy, the extraé. 
ing the virtues of ingredients: by boiling 
or flewing. See DECOCTION, — 

ELIXIR, in medicine, a compound tince 

ture extraéted from anany efficacious in- 
gredients, Hence the difference between 
a tinéture and an elixir feems to be this, 
that a tin&ture is drawn from one in- 
gredient, fometimes with an addition of ‘ 
another to open it, and to difpofe it to 
yield to the menftruum; whereas an 
elixir is a tin€ture extra&ted from feveral 
ingredients at the fame time. +See the 
article TINCTURE. 
There area great number of elixirs de« 
fcribed by chemical writers, and in the 
difpenfatories, the moft remarkable of 
which are prepared as follows, 

Evixir of aloes. Take of the tinéture 
of myrrh a quart; faffron, foceotrine 
aloes, of each three ounces, After di- 
geftion, ftrain off the {pirit. 

Paregoric Exwxir. Take flowers of ben- 
jamin, and opium, ftrained, of each a 
dram ; of camphor, two {cruples; of 
the effential oil of anifeeds half a dram, 
or rectified fpirit of wine a quart, 
digeftion, {train off the {pirit. * 


% 
Proprictatis ELixir, See the article Pro~ 


PRIETATIS ELIXIR. et 

Acid Exrx1r of vitriol, "Take of the aro- 
matic tingture a pint; of the ftrong fpirit, 
or oil of vitriol, the weight of four 
ounces; mix them gradually, and when 
the feces are fubfided, filtre thro’ paper. 

Dilafied EvsxtrR of vitriol. Take of 
aromatic tingture a pint; of dulcified 
{pirit of vitriol, eight ounces in weight ; 
mix them, This preparation is intend~ 
ed for flomachs which cannot bear the | 
acidity of the preceding, 

The compound Evixir of myrrh. Take of 
the extract of favine, one ounce; of the 
tin&ture of caftor, a pint; of the tinéture 
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of myrrh, halfa pint. After digeltion, 
Rrain offthe liquor. 


ELK, alce, in zoology, an animal of the 


deet-kind, with the horns palmated, and 
Tt is a native of the 


“northern parts of Europe, and is ayery 


Poe dee and {trong animal ; being equal in 
~ fiz 


e to a horfe, but much lefs beautiful, 


~ See plate LX XXVIII. fig. 2. 


Etk’s hoofs ftand recommended for the 
cure of the epilepfy, but at prefent are 


~ only ufed as an ingredient in fome old 


compcfitions. 


ELKHOLM, a port-town’ of Gothland, 


in Sweden, twenty-four miles welt of 
Carel¢roon. 


ELL, ulna, a meafure of length, different 


:a 


jn. different countries ; but thofe moftly 
ufed in England, are the englifh and 
flemith elis » whereof the former is three 
feet nine inches, or one yard and a 
-guarter; and the latter only twenty- 


~Yeven inches, or three quarters of ayard. 


In Scotland, 
engliftt inches. 


the ell contains 


37 76 
See MEASURE, 


ELLERENA, a town of Eftremadura, in 


ELLIPOMACROSTYLA, 


ons, 
a ‘ 


ELLIPOPACHYSTYLA, 


Spain, fifty miles fouth-eatt of Merida, 
in. natural 
hiftory, a genus of imperfeéct cry (tals, 
with fingle pyramids; one end of their 
column being affixed to fome folid body, 
‘They are dodecahedral, with thinner 
hexangular columns, and hexangular 
pyramids, See the article CRYSTAL. 
Of thefe cryftals authors enumerate a 
great many fpecies ; among which are 
the whitith pelt iid {prig eryftal, alright 
brown kind, Pdult brown kind, anda 
bright yellow kind, afl which are farther 
diftinguifhed according to the diMerent 
lengths of their pyramids, 

in. natural 
hiftory, a genus of imperfe& cryftals, 
compofed of twelve planes, in. an 
hexangular column, terminated by an 
hexangular pyramid at one end, and 
irregularly affixed to fome other body at 
the other, with fhorter columns. See the 
article CRYSTAL. 

‘There are two fpecies of thefe cryftals, 
one fhort, bright and colourlefs, found 
in great plenty in New Spain, and other 
parts of America; the other a fhort, dull, 
and dufky brown one, found in Germa- 
ny and fometimes in England. _ 


ELLIPSIS, in geometry, a curve line ree 
_ turning into itfelf, and produced from 
the feétion of a cone by a plane cutting 


its fides; but not parallel to the 


bale, See Conse SECTIONS, 


es 
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Theeafielt way of defcribing this curve, in 
plano, when the tranfverfe and conjugate 
axes AB, ED, (plate LXXXVIBifig. 
3. n° x.) are given, isthus: Firlt take 
the points F, f, in the tranfverfeaxis AB, 
fo that the diftances, CF, Cy, fromthe 
center C, be each equalto 4/ AC—CD; 
or,»that the lines F D, f D, be each equal 
to AC. Then, having fixed two pins 
in the points F, f, which are called the 
foci of the ellipfis, take a thread equal 
in length to thetranfverfe axis A B 3 and 
faftening its two ends, one to the pin F, 
and the other.to /, with another pin M 
ftretch the thread tight: then if this pin 
M._ be moved round till it returns to the 
place from whence it firft fet out, keep- 
ing the thread always extended fo as'to 
form the triangle F Mf, it will deferihe 
an ellipfis, whofe axes are AB, DE, 
The greater axis, AB, pafling through 
the two foci F fj is called the tranfverfe 
axis; and the lefler one DE, is called 
the conjugate, or fecond axis: thefe two 
always bifect each other at right angles, 
and: the center of the ellipfis is the point 
C, where they interfect. Any right line 
pafling through the center, and termi- 
nated by the curve of the ellipfis on each 
fide, is calied a diameter; and two di- 
ameters, which naturally bifect all the 
parallels to each other, bounded by ‘the 
ellipfis, are called conjugate diameters, 
Any right line, not paffing through the 
center, but terminated by the ellipfis, 


‘ and bifected by a diameter, is called 


the ordinate, or ordinate-applicate, to that 
diameter. And a third proportional to 
two conjugate diameters, is called the 
Jatus rectum, or parameter of that di- 
ameter which is the firlt of the three 
proportionals. 
The reafon of the name is this: let B A, 
ED, be any two conjugate diameters of 
an ellipfis (fee plate LXXXVIL. fig. 3. n? 
2, where they are the twoaxes) at the 
end A, cf the diameter AB, raife the 
perpendicular A F, equal to the latus 
regtum, or parameter, being a third pro- 
portional to AB, ED, and draw the 
right line BF: then if any point P be 
taken in B A, and an ordinate P M be 
drawn, cutting B F in N, the reétangle 
under the abfcils AP, and the line PN 
will be equal to the {quare of the or- 
dinate P M.. Hence drawing N O pa- 
rallel to AB, it appears that this rect- 
angle, or the {quare of the ordinate, ‘is 
Jefs than that under the ab{cifs A P, and 
the parameter A F, by the reftangle pi 
uee 


ELL 


der A P and OF, or NO and OF; on 
account of which deficiency, Apollonius 
firft gave this curve the name of an 
ellipfis, from exreiew, to be deficient. 

In every ellipfis, as AE B D, (ibid. n° 2.) 
the fquares of the femi-ordinates MP, 
mp, are as the fies te under the 
fegments of the tranfverfe Axis AP x PB, 
Ap x ~B, made by thefe ordinates re- 
fpectively ; which holds equally true of 
the circle, where the {quares of the ordi- 
nates are equal to fuch reétangles, as 


being mean proportionals between the. 


fegments of the diameter. In the fame 
manner, the ordinates to any diameter 
whatever, are as the reétangles under the 
fegments of that diameter. 

As tothe other principal properties of the 
ellipfis, they may be reduced to the follow- 
ing propoiitions, x, If from any point M 
in an ellipfis, two right lines, MF, M /; 
(ibid. n° 1.) be drawn to the foci F, 7, 
the fum of thefe two lines will be equal 
to the tranfverfe axis A B. This is evi- 
dent from the manner of defcribing an 
ellipfis.s 2, The fquare of half the 
Jeffer axis is equal to the reftangle under 
the fegments of the greater axis, con- 
tained between the foci and its vertices ; 
thatis, DC?-=AF x FBo-AfS+f/B. 
3» Every diameter is bifeted in the 
centerC, 4. The tranfverfe axis is the 
greateft, and the conjugate axis the leaft, 
of all diameters, 5. Iwo diameters, 
one of which is parallel to the tangent 
in the vertex of the other, are conjugate 
diameters ; and vice verla, a right line 
drawn thro’ the vertex of any diameter 
parallel to its conjugate diameter, touches 
the ellipfis im that vertex, 6. If four 
tangents be drawn through the vertices 
of two conjugate diameters, the parallelo- 
gram contained under them will be 
equal to the parallelogram contained 
under tangents drawn through the veér- 
tices of any other two conjugate di- 
ameters. 7. If a right line, touching 
an ellipfis, meet two conjugate diameters 
produced, the reétangle under the feg- 
ments of the tangent, between the point 
of contaét and thefe diameters, will be 
equal to the fquare of the femi-diameter, 
which is conjugate to that pafling thro’ 
the point of contact, 8, In every ellipfis, 
the fum of the fquares of any two con- 
jugate diameters, is equal to the fum 
of the fquares of the two axes. 9. In 
every ellipfis, the angles FGI, fGH, 
(ibid, n° 1.) made by the tangent HJ, 
and the lines FG, £G, drawn from the 
foci to the point of contaét, are equal to 
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Infinite ELLP sis. 
Quadrature of the Evuipsis, See the ar- 


ELS. 

each other. 10. The area of an ellipfis 
is to the area of a circum({cribed circle, 
as the leffer axis is to the greater, and vice 
verfa, with refpect to an infcribed circle 5 
fo that it is a mean proportional between 
two circles, having the tranfyerfe and 
conjugate axes for their diameters, This 
holds equally true of all the other corre= 
{ponding parts belonging to an ellipfiss 
The curve of any elliphs may be ob- 
tained by the following fries, Suppofe 
the femi-tranfverfe axis C B—r, the femi- 
conjugate axis CD = ¢, and the femi-or~ 
dinate = a; then the length of the curve 
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if the {pecies of the ellipfis be determined, 
this feries will: be more Smple: for if 
c= 27, then MBxay 24 3 

ey wit ST +5673? F048 r* 

3419 a? . 

458752a° " 7eqg7qzar oe This. 
feries will ferve for an hyperbola, by 
making the even parts of all the terms 
affirmative, and the third, fifth, feventh, 
&c. terms negative. 
The periphery of an ellipfis, according 
to Mr. Simpfon, is to that of a circle, 
whofe diameter is equal to the tran{verfe 


axis of the ellipf me ae 
xis of the ellipfis, as eee ae 


3 4 

Ba ine lial ies O12 yee 

2.2.4.4.6.6 2426404.6.6,8.3 
is to 1, where d is equal to the differ- 
ence of the {quares of the axes applied to 
the {quare of the tranfverfe axis, 
Thofe who defire to be more particularly 
informed concerning the properties of 
the ellipfis, may confult Simpfon’s Conic 
Seétions, and Wolfius’s Elements of | 
Mathematics, tom. 3. alfo Maclaurin’s 
Fluxions, Art. 609. feq. and the mara 
quis de l’Hofpital’s Se. Conic. lib. 6, 
See ELLIPTOIDES, 


ticle QUADRATURE, 


ELLIPsIs, in grammar, a figure of fyn- 


tax, wherein one or more words are not 
expreffed ; and from this deficiency, it 
has got the name ellipfis, 

To this figure, befides the ellipfis pro. 


perly fo called, belong appofition, fyar 


necdoche, alyndeton, zeugma, fyliepfis, 
and prolepfis. See the articles APPO- 
SITION, SYNECDOCHE, @e, 
The ellipfis, properly fo called, is when. 
the deficient word or words muft be fup~— 

, plied _ 


me (a—xy"" falfe gods is ‘poken of, it is con{trued 
ie Of thefe there are feveral forts: thus, rather m the plural, 

: ifay?—=bx* (a—x) it is a cubical ELOINED, in law, fignifies reftrained or 
elliptoid ; and if ay+ = b x* (a—x) 7, it _ hindered from doing fomething : thus it 
denotes a biquadratic elliptoid, which isan is faid, that if thole within age be eloined,. 
ellipfis of the third order in refpect of fo that they cannot fue perfonally, their 
% ‘the appoilonian ellipfis. next friends fhall fue for them. 


NS Mee Ab i raleony : ee IF See ’ 
plied from elfewhere; as Heloris An- 
dromache, where uxor is underftood ; 
that is, Andromache He&tor’s wife, 


Exuirsts, in rhetoric, a figure. nearly 
allied to. preterition, when the orator, 
. through tranfport of paffion, pailes over 
~ many things ; which, had he been cool, 


ought to have been mentioned, ; 
In preterition, the omiffion is defigned ; 


which, in the ellipfis, is owing to the 


vehemence of the {peaker’s paffion, and 
bis tongue not being able to keep pace 


" with the emotion of his mind. 


ELLIPTIC, or ELuiprican, fomething 


belonging to an ellipfis, See ELLrpsis. 
‘Fhus we meet with elliptical compaffes, 


elliptic conoid, elliptic. {pace, | elliptic 


ftairs, &c. See the articles COMPASSES, 


» Conoip, &e, 


The elliptic fpace is the area contained 


within the curve of the ellipfis, which is 
to that of a circle defcribed on the tranf- 


- werle axis, as the conjugate diameter is 
» to the tranfverfe axis ; or it is a mean 


_ ELLIPTOIDES, in geometry, a name 
 wled by fome to denote infinite elliples, 


defined by the equation ay 


ELM, wlmus, in botany. 


proportional between two circles, de- 
feribed on the conjugate and tranfverfe 
axis. 


Mm +- 2 77d 


=)% 


See ULMUs. 

The elm is very ferviceablé in places 
‘where it may lie continually dry, or wet 
in extremes. Accordingly, it is proper 
for water-works, -mills, the ladles and 
foles of the wheel-pipes, pumps, aque- 


- duéts, pales, and fhip-planks beneath the 


water-liness It is alfoof ufe for wheel- 
wrights, handles for fingle faws, axle- 
trees, andthe like. |The clearne{s of the 
grain, makes it alfo, fit for all kinds of 
carved works, and moft ornaments .re- 
lating to archite€iure. As to the medi- 


»- emal ufes of e'm, the leaves are aftrin- 


gent, and the bark good for affuaging 
the pains of the govt, 


rth ELNA, a town of Catalonia in Spain, 


bet fubjeé& to France, fiiuated ten miles 
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_ The fir, comprehending the purity and 
penfpicuity of a language, is the founda~ 
tion of elocution. The fecond ranges 
the words in proper order ; and the Jaf 
adds the ornaments of tropes and figures 
to give ftrength and dignity to the whole. 


oS 
See STYLE@PERIOD, FicuRE, 


ELOGY, elogium, a praife or panegyric 


beftowed on any perfon or thing, in con- 
fideration,of its merit. The beauty of 
elogy confifts in an expreffive brevity. 
Eloginms fhould not have fo much as 
one epithet properly fo called, nor two 
words fynonymous. They fhould ftri&ly 
adhere to truth ;. for extravagant and im- 
probable elogies rather leflen the cha- 
rani of the perfon or thing they would 
extol, 


ELOHIM, Exout, or Exot, in fcripture 


language, one of the names of God. 
See the article Gon, 

Angels, princes, great men, judges, and 
even falfe gods are fometimes called b 


this name. The fequel of the difcourfe, __ 


Calmet obferves, is what affits us in 
judging rightly concerning the true mean- 
ing of this word. It is the fame as Eloha; 
one is the fingular, the other the plural, 
Neverthelefs, Elohim is. often conftrued 
inthe fingular number, particularly when 


_ the true God is {poken of ; but when 


ELONGATION, in aftronomy, the di- 


greflion or recefs of a planet trom the 
fun, with refpeét to an eye placed on our 
earth, The term is chiefly ufed in fpeak- 
ing of Venus and Mercury, the arch of 
a great circle intercepted between either 
of thele planets and the fun, being called 
the elongation of that planet from the 
fun. : 

But here it is to be obferved, that it is 
only a circle which has the fun for its 
center; that the greateft elongation is 
in a line touching the planet’s orbit. For 
in. an elliptic orbit it may be, that. the 
elongation from the fun may grow ftill 
greater, even after it has left the place’ 
where the line joing the earth and 
planet touches the orbit, For after that, 
the true diftance of the planet from the 


| 


-fouth of Perpignan. ' 
ELOCUTION, in rhetoric, the adapting 
» Swords and festences to the things or 
© fentiments to be exprefied. It. confilts 
~~ of velegance, compoiition, and dignity, 
Te 


fun may increafe, whilft the diftance,of 
the fun and planet from the earth does 
not increafe, but rather decreafe. But, 


becauie the orbits of the planets are 
nearly 


oT 
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nearly circular, fuch fimall differences - 


may be negle&ted in aftronomy. The 
greatett elongation of Venus is found 
by obfervatian to be about forty-eighty 
degrees, and the greateft elongation of 
Mercury about twenty-eight degrees, 
upon which account this planet is rarely 
to be feen with the naked eye. See the 
articles PLANET, VENUs, MercuRY, 
&e. 

ELONGATION, is alfo ufed for the dif- 
ference in motion between the {wifteft 


and the floweft of two planets, or the. 


quantity of fpace whereby the one has 
overgone the other, 

Angle of ELONGATION is an angle contain- 
ed under lines drawn from the center of 
the fun and’planet to the center of the 
earth. \ 

ELONGATION, in furgery, is an imperfe& 
luxation, occafioned by the ftretching or 
lengthening of the ligaments of any joint. 
See the article LUXATION, 

ELOPEMENT, in law, is where a mar- 
ried woman departs from her hufband, 
and cohabiis with an adulterer ; 11 which 
cafe the hufband is not obliged to allow 
her any alimony out of his eftate, nor is 
he chargeable for neceffaries for her of 
any kind. However, the bare advertifng 

_ awife in the Gazette, or other public pa- 
pers, is not.a legal notice to perfons in 
general not to truft her; tho’ a perfonal 
notice given by the hufband to particular 
perfons, is faid to be good, 

An action ties, and large damages may be 
recovered, againft a perfon for carrying 
away and detaining another man’s wife. 

ELOQUENCE, the art of {peaking well, 
fo as to affeéeand perfuade. 

Cicero defines it, the art of {peaking with 
copioufnefs and embellifhment. 

Eloquence and rhetoric differ from each 
other, as the theory from the prattice ; 
rhetoric being the art which defcribes the 
rules, of eloquence, and eloquence that 
art which ufes them to advantage. For 

_ the moft part, however, they are uled 
indifcriminately for each other, See the 
articles RHETORIC, ORATORY, INVEN- 
TION, DisposiTion, EXPRESSION, 
PRONUNCIATION, ACTION, @c. 

ELSIMBURG, a port-town of Sweden, 
about feyen miles eaft of Elfinore. 

ELSINORE, a port-town of Denmark, 
about twenty-two miles north of Copen- 
hagen, and fituated on the Sound, or the 
entrance into the Baltic fea. 

ELTZ, a town of lower Saxony, about 
eleven miles fouth-welt of Hildefheim. 
ELVAS, a city and bifhop’s fee of Alen- 


ELY, acity and bifhop’ 


+ 


t - sd te 

tejo, ip Portugal, fituated near the fron- 
tiers of {panith Elttemadura: welt long, 
7° 35’, and north lat. 38° 45°. ‘ 
It is one of the ftrongelt fortreffes in Por- 
tugal. . 


ELVELA, in botany, a genus of fungufes 


{mooth both on the upper and under fide, 
Micheli calls this genus fangoides and. 
fungoidafter, ; 


ELUL, in antient chronology, the twellth 


month of ‘the jewifh civil year, andthe 
fixth of the ecclefiaftical it confifted of 
only twenty-nine days, and anfwered 
pretty nearly to our Augutt, 


ELUTRIATION, in metallurgy, the fe- 


parating the lighter matters from the mixt 
ores of métals, by means of great quan 
tities of fair water. Solid bodies not dif- 
foluble in water, are by this operation {e- 
parated from each other, by water very 
well ftirred, fo that the lighter and more 
fubtilé parts are carried away by the wa- _ 
ter, while the heavier and more folid bo- 
dies remain at the bottom of the veffels. 
Some of the ftones, earths, and other 
bodies naturally mixt with the ores of me- 
tals, are much lighter than the metalline. 
parts of thefe ores, and are therefore very 
eafily feparated by elutriation, either by 
barely pounding and wafhing them, or 
by previous calcination, and then extin- 
cuifhing them in water, and wathing 
them. 
The kinds of ores proper for elutriation 
are known, 1. By the heterogeneous mat- 
ter, and the ores themfelves beingin foch 
large mafles, ag to be very vilible, and 
eafily broken and feparated by hammers, 
wedges, Gc. 2. By the great fpecifc 
gravity of the ore, which fhews us that 
the metallic maffes adhere to their matrix 
in firm folid molecules, and are not {cat- 
tered and difperfed {paringly through it. 
3. From the lightnefs of the ftony matrix. 
And, 4. From its brightnefs, whether 
this properly be naturally inherent in the 
ftony matter, or procured by fire in cal~ 
cination ; for in each cafe it renders the 
comminution of the compound mafs eafy. 
In this cafe, however, it is neceflary that _ 
the ore itfelf be of a nature fufliciently fix- 
ed, and that it do not fly off in the roaft- 
ing, but only melt into folid fpheroidical 
molecules. See Crajher’s Art. Docim. 
pars i. § 381, 535- eee 
'sfeeof Cambridge- | 
fhire, fituated about twelve miles north — 
of Cambride: eaft long. 15’, and north 
lat, 52° 24!. es 
It is a county of itfelf, including the 
territory around, and has a judge who 
determines 


a r 
/ , i 
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determines all caufes civil and criminal 
* within its limits. 
ELYMUS, in botany, a genus of the 
é triandria-digynia clafs of plants, the ca- 
; Jyx of which is a common involucrum, 
confifting of four leaves, and containing 
feveral flowers in two fpicule: the parti- 
cular corolla are compoted of two valves : 
the (eed is oblong. 
ELYSIUM, or ELysianFIeE.ps, in hea~ 
then mythology, certain plains abounding 
with woods, fountains, verdure, and every 


; delightful obje&t ; fuppofed to be the ha- 
et bitation of heroes and good men, after 
death. 


According to fome, the fable of elyfium 
is of phoenician extraction, or rather 
founded upon the account of paradife de- 
livered in the feriptures. As to the fitu- 
ation of thefe happy regions, authors are 
not agreed: Homer makes them the fame 
_ with certain pleafant meadows near Mem- 
phis, on the banks of the acherufian lake, 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, in his de- 
teription of the funeral of the Egyptians. 
Virgil feems to place them in Italy, only 
under-grounds and others in other places. 
But the generality of authors will have 
them to be fituated in the Fortunate 
-  -Tflands. See the article ForTUNATE 
ge ISLANDS. 
- ELYTROIDES, or Vacinatts, in ana- 


wy tomy, the fecond proper membrane that 
it involves the teftes. See the article TEs- 
ae TICLE, 


EMANATION, the a& of flowing or pro- 


" ceeding from fome fource or origin; or, © 


the thing that proceeds from that aStion. 
+: Emanartion, among {choolmen, is ufed 
, for the produétion of a leffer thing, in 
order to the production of a greater, by 
virtue of fome natural connection or de- 
pendance between them: for, as when 
feveral moveables are joined together, the 
“fame power that moves the firft, moves all 
the reft; as in pulling up the trunk of a 
tree, you pull up the branches, roots, 
&c. or in drawing one link of a chain, 
q you bring forward all the reft: the fame 
_ is to be underftood in al] conjuné& natu- 
ral effed’s, wiz. that the fame power 
whereby the firftis produced, does alfo 
produce all the reft naturally connefted 
to it, in that, bysmeans of the connection 
the ation of the agent is conveyed from 
: oe the one to the other, fo that the firft deter- 
% ‘mines the agent to the produétion of all 
F the reft ; and hence that 1s called an ema- 
native caufe, in contradiftinGtion toan effi- 


3 


EMANCIPATION, in the roman law, 


cient caufe, which produces an effeét by 
its mere prefence, without the interven- 
tion of any action. 


the fetting free a fon from the fubjection 
of his tather ; fo that whatever moveables 
he acquires, belong in propriety to him, 
and not to his father, as before emancipa- 
tion. 


Emancipation put the fon in capacity of . 
managing his own affairs, and of mar- — 


rying without his father’s confent, though 
aminor, Emancipation differs from ma- 
numiffion, as the latter was the act of a 
matter in favour of a flave, whereas the 
former was that of a father in favour of 
his fon. 

There were two kinds of emancipation, the 
one tacit, which was by the fon’s being 
promoted to fome dignity, by his com- 
ing of age, or by his marrying, in all 
which cales he became his own mafter of 
courfe. r 


The other exprefs ; where the father de~ 


clared before a judge, that he emancipat- 
ed his fon, In performing this, the father 
was firit to fell his fon imaginarily to an- 
other, whom they called pater fiduciari- 
us, father in truft, of whom being bought 
back again by the natural father, he ma- 
nuimitted him before the judge, by a ver- 
bal declaration. See ManumIssION, 
Emancipation ftill obtains in France with 
regard to minors or pupils, who are here- 
by fet at liberty to manage their own ef- 
fects, without the advice or direction of 
their parents or tutors, 


EMARGINATED, among botanifts, an 


a 


appellation given to fuch leaves as have a 
little indenting on their fummits : when 
this indenting is terminated on each fide 
by obtufe points, they are faid to be ob- 
tufely emarginated ; whereas when thefe 
points are acute, they are called acutely 
emarginated, 


EMASCULATION, the act of caftrating 


or depriving a male of thofe parts which 
characterize his fex. See the article Cas- 
TRATION, 


EMAUX pe.’rscu, in heraldry, the nie- 


tal and colour of the fhield or efcutcheon. 
See the article SHIELD, 


EMBALMING,, is the opening a dead bo- 


dy, taking out the inteftines, and filling 
the place with odoriferous and deficcative 
drugs and (pices, to prevent its putrify- 
ing. The Eeyptians excelled all other na- 


tions in the art of preferving bodies from, 


corivption 3 for fome that they have em~ 
balmed 


af 


atetidend 


ee bs ‘ oad 
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balmed upwards of two thoufand years 
ago, remain whole to thisday, and are 
‘often brought into other countries as great 

" curiofities. Their manner of embalming 
was thus: they fcooped out the brains 
with an iroti fcoop, out at the noftrils, 
and threw in medicaments to fill up the 
vacuum : they alfo took out the entrails, 
and having filled the body with myrrh, 
, , i 5 * th PEF aes . 

‘caffia, ‘and other fpices, except frankin- 

-eenfe, proper to dry up the humours, they 
pickled it in nitre, where it lay foaking 
for feventy days. The body was then 
wrapped up in bandages of fine linen 
and gums, to make it ftick like glue, and 
fo was delivered to the kindred of the de- 
ceafed, entire in all its features, the very 

hairs of the eye-lids being preferved, 
They ufed to keep the bcdies of their an- 
celtors, thus embalmed, in little houfes 
magnificently adorned, and took great 
pleafure in beholding them, alive as it 
were, without. agy.change in their fize, 
features, or cane, ‘The Egyptians 
alfo: embalmed bieds, @c. The prices 
for embalming were different ; the higheft 
wasatalent, the nexttwenty mine, and 
fo decreafing to a very fall matter: but 
they who had not wherewithal to anfwer 
this expence, contented themfelves with 
infufing, by means of a fyringe, thro’ the 
fundament, a certain liquor extraéted 
from the cedar, and leaving it there, 
wrapped up the body in {alt of nitre: 
the oil thus pfeyed upon the inteftines, 
fo that when they took it out, the, intef- 
tines came away with it, dried, and not 
in the Jeaft putrified: the body being in- 
clofed in nitre, grew dry, and nothing 
remained befides the fkin glued upon the 
bones. 

EMBARCADERO, in the fpanifh com- 
merce, the port-town of fome confiderable 
inland city ; fuch.is Ari a.to Poteh. $e 
the articles ARICa and POTOS!E. 
EMBARGO, in commerce, an arreft on 
fhips, or merchandize, by public autho- 
rity ;. or .a prohibition of ftate, .com- 
monly on foreign. fhips, in time of war, 
to prevent their going out of port; fome- 
times to prevent the coving in; and 
fometimes both, 5; a limited time. 

The king may lay embargoes on fhips, 

or employ thole of his fubpeéts, in time 
of danger, for fervice and defence of the 
nation; but they mult not be for the pri- 
vate advantage of a particular trader, or 
company ; and therefore a warrant to flay 
a fingle thip is no legalembargo. No 
Vou. If. 


i. 106 


. 
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inference can be made from embargoes 
which are only in war-time ; and are a 


” prohibition by advice of council, and not _ 
‘at profecutton of parties. If goods beJaden — 
On board, and after an embargo, or re- 
‘ftraint from the prince or ftate, comes 
forth, and then the matter of the thip 


breaks ground, or endeavours to fail, if 
any damage accrues, he muft be refponf{- 
ible for the fame ;. the reafon is, becaufe 
his freight is due, and moft be paid; 
nay though thie goods be feized as cone 


- traband. 
Embargo differs from quarantine, info- 


mich as this laft is always for the term of 
forty days, in which per(ons from foreign 
parts infected with the plague, are not 
permitted to come on fliore. 
ticle QUARANTINE, 


EMBASSADOR, or AMBASSADOR, a 


public minifter fent from one fovereign 
prince, as a reprefentative of his perfon, 
to another, 

Embafladors are either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary. Embaffador in ordinary is he 
who conftantly refidesin the court of an- 


other prince, to maintam a‘ good un- — 


derftanding, and look to the interelt of 
his matter. 


not heard of ; all, till then, were em- 
baffadors extraordinary, that is, fuch.as 
are fent on fome particular oceafion, and 
who retire as foon as the affair is dit 
patched. : 
By the law*of nations, none under the 
quality of a fovereign prince can fend or 
receive an embaflador. At Athens, em- 
baffadors. mounted the pulpit of the public 
orators, and there opened their commuif= 
fion, .acquainting the people,with their 
errand. At Rome, they were introduce 
to the fenate, and delivered their commifs 
fions,to them, ot Bi 
Embaffadors fhould never attend any pub- 
lic (alemnities, asmarriages, funerals, @e, 
unlefs their matters have fome intereft 
therein ; nor mult they go into mourning 
on any occations ct their own, becawe 
they reprefent the perfons of their prince, 
By the civil law, the moveable goods of 
an embafiador, which are accounted an 
acceflion to his perfon, cannot be feized 
on, neither as a pledge, dor for payment 
of a debt, nor by order or execution of 
judgment, nor by the king’s or ftate’s 
leave, where he relides, as fome cone 


for all aétions ouglit to be far from an em-. 


baflador, as well that 


ch toucheth his 
eu 


See the ars- 


Till about two hundred 
years ago, embafladors in ordinary were _ 


nécefe - 
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neceffaries, as his perfon: if therefore, EMBER-WEEKS, or pays, in the chri- 


he hath contracted any debt, he is to be 
called upon kindly, and if he refufes, 
then letters of requelt are to go to his 
matter. Nor can any of the embaflador’s 
domeftic fervants, that are regiftered in 
the fecretaries of ftate’s office, be arrefted 
in perfon or goods : if they are, the pro- 
cefs fhall be void, and the parties fuing 
out and executing it, fhall fuffer and be 
Jiable to fuch penalties and corporal pu- 
nifhment as the lord chancellor, or either 
of the chief jultices, fhall think fit to in- 
flist. Yet embaffadors cannot be defend- 
ed when they commit any thing againtt 
that ftate, or the perfon of the prince, 
with whom they refide ; and if they are 
guilty of treafon, felony, &c, or any 
other crime againft the law of nations, 
they lofe the privilege of an embaflador, 
and may be fubjeét to punifhment as pri- 
vate aliens, 

EMBASSY, the office or funétion of an 
embaffador. See the preceding article. 
The rights of embaffies are, in fome 
meafure, founded on the law ef nature, 
which authorizes all that is neceflary for 
procuring and maintaining peace and 
friendthip among men, All facred and pro- 
fane hiftories mention the facred rights of 
embaffies, andare full of inftances of wars 
undertaken for violating them. Inthefcrip- 
tures we read of a war made by king Da- 
vid upon the Ammonites on that account. 
Cicero fays, that the rights of embaffies 
are guarded by all Jaws both divine and 
human ; wherefore to violate this right, is 
not only unjuft, but impious ; and for 
this reafon, if, for inftance, whillft em- 
baffadors of any nation are refident with 
us, war be declared againft their fove- 
reigns, they {till remain at liberty: thus 
are embaffadors fafe even amidft the arms 
of contending foes: and in cafe a banifh- 
ed man is appointed on an embafly to the 
country from whence he is banifhed, he 
may not be detained or molelted there : 
and, to fpeak in general, it is an eftab- 
lithed cultom among all the nations 
of the world, even barbarians them- 
_ felves, to reverence the characters of em- 

baffadors. 

EMBATTLED, in heraldry, the fame 
with crenelle. See the article CRENELLE. 
EMBDEN, a port-town and city of Ger- 
many, capital of a county of the fame 
name, now in pofleflion of the king of 
Pruffia : it is fituated at the mouth of the 
river Ems: eaft longs 6° 45’, and north 
lat. 53° 40’ 


ftian church, are certain feafons of the 
year, fet apart for the imploring God’s 
blefling, by prayer and fafting, upon the 
ordinations performed in the church at 
fuch times, 

Thefe ordination-fafts are obferved four 
times.in the year, viz. the Wednefday, 
Friday, and Saturday. after the firft Sun- 
day in lent, after Whit-funday, after the 
fourteenth of September, and the thir- 
teenth of December 3 it being enjoined, 
by a canon of the church, that deacons 
and minifters be ordained, or made, on- 
ly upon the fundays immediately follow- 
ing thefe ember-fafts. 

The ember-weeks were formerly obferv- 
ed in different churches with fome varie- 
ty, but were at laft fettled as they are now 
oblerved, by the council of Placentia, 
anno 1095. ‘The council of Mentz, 
convened by Charlemagne, mentions the 
ember-weeks as a new eftablifhment. 


EMBERIZA, in ornithology, a genus of 


birds, the charaéters of which are, that 
the beak is of aconic fhape, each chap 
whereof is wholly entire at the point; 
the upper one gapes a litile at the bafe 
from the under, which laft is infle&ted, 
or turned mwards, at the fides. 

‘To this genus belong the green-finch, 
bunting, yellow-hammer, &c, See the ar- 
ticles GREEN-FINCH, BUNTING, &c. 
Befides thefe, the fchomburger of the 
fpanifh Weft-Indies feems to claim a 
place among the emberizas: the upper 
part of the body is of a bright brown 
colour, fomewhat inclining to orange, 
and the whole under part is of a pleafant 
light reddifh brown. 


EMBLEM, eulanue, a kind of painted 


enigma, or certain figures painted or cut 
metaphorically, exprefling fome action, 
with reflections underneath, which, in 
fome meafure, explain the fenfe of the 
device, and, at the fame time, inftru& 
us in fome moral truth, or other matter 
of knowledge. The emblem is fome- 
what plainer than the enigma, and the 
invention is more modern, it being en- 
tirely unknown tothe antients. P. Bou- 
hours has along and accurate differta- 
tion upon emblems, wherein he has pre- 
cifely defined their nature, laid down rules 
for their compofition, and for diftinguifh- 
ing the true from the falfe. 

The Greeks gave this name to inlaid or 
mofaic work, and even to all kinds of or- 
naments of vafes, garments, &c. and the 
Latins ufed emblem in the fame fenfe. 
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EMBLEMATICAL, fomething belonging 
to anemblem. See the preceding article. 
EMBLEMENTS, among lawyers, denote 
the profits of fown lands ; but are fome- 
times ufed, more largely, for any produéts 
that naturally arife from the ground, 

If a tenant for life fow the land, and af- 
terwards dies, his executors fhall have the 
emblements, and not the perfon in rever- 
fion. ‘The cafe is otherwife with refpeét 
to a tenant for years; for if he fow the 


Jand, and his term expires before he has- 


reaped them, the leffor, or he in reverfion, 
is entitled to the emblements. Again, 
if a perfon devifes fown lands by will, 
and dies before feverance, the devifee 


hall have the emblements, provided no | 


exception was made of corn. 
EMBOLISMIC,or1iNTERCALARY, aterm 
ufed by chronologifts in fpeaking of the 
additional months and years, which they 
infert to bring the lunar to the folar year. 
Since the common lunar year confilts of 
twelve fynodic months, or 354 days 
yearly, and the folar confifts of 365 days 
(throwing away the odd hours and mi- 
nutes) it is plain that the folar year will 
exceed the lunar by about rz days; and 
confequently in the {pace of about 33 
years the beginning of the Junar year 
will be carried through all the feafons, 
and hence it is called the moveable lunar 
year, ‘This form of the year is ufed at 
this time by the Turks and Arabians ; 
and becaufe in three year’s time, the fo- 
lar year exceeds the lunar by 33 days, 
therefore, to keep the lunar months in 
the fame feafons and times of the folar 
year, or near it, chronologifts added a 
whole month to the lunar year every third 
year, and fo made it confift of 13 months; 
this year they called the embolif{mic 
year, and the additional month the em- 
bolifmic, or embolimean, or intercalary 
month. This form of the year is called 
the fixed lunar year, and it was ufed by 
the Greeks and Romans till the time of 
Julius Cefar. See the articles INTER- 
CALARY, YEAR, &e. 

EMBOLUS, the moveable part of a pump, 
or fyringe, called alfo the pifton, or 
fucker. See the articles Piston, Pump, 
SYRINGE, &e. 


EMBOSSING, or ImBossING, in archi- 


tefture and {culpture, the forming or fa- 
fhioning works in relievo, whether cut 
with a chiffel, or otherwife. 

Embofling is a kind of {culpture, where- 
in the figures ftick out from the plane 
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figures are more or lefs prominent, they 
are faid to be in alto, mezzo, or baflo 
relievo; or high, mean, or low relief. 
See the article EnCHASING. 


EMBRACE the volt, in the manege, A 


horfe is faid to embrace a volt, when, 
working upon volts, he makes a good way 
every time with his fore-legs. 


EMBRACEOR, among lawyers, a per- 


fon, who, having received a reward fo to 
do, comes to the bar with one of the 
parties, and fpeaks in the cafe; or privily 
labours the jury, or ftands in court to 
overlook them, whereby they are awed or 
A&tions of this kind will be 
embracery, whether the jurors give ver- 
di& on the fide of the party or ndt. The 
penalty of this offence is 20]. and im- 
prifonment of the party at the difcretion 
of the court: and may be profecuted ei- 
ther by indi&tment at common law, as 
well as by a&tion on the ftatute. But at- 
torneys and other lawyers are excepted. 


EMBRASURE, in architecture, the en- 


largement made of the aperture of a door 
or window, on the infide of the wall ; its 
ufe being to give the greater play for the 
opening of the door, or cafement, or to 
admit the more light. When the wall is 
very thick, they fometimes make embra 

fures on the outfide, é 


EMBRASURE, in fortification, a hole or 


aperture in a parapet, through which the 
cannon are pointed, to fire into the moat 
or field. 

Embrafures are generally twelve feet di- 
ftant from one another, every one of them 
being from fix to feven feet wide with- 
out, and about three within : their height 
above the platform is three feet on that 
fide towards the town, and a foot anda 
half on the other fide towards the field ; 
fo that the muzzle may be funk on oc- 


 cafion, and the piece brought to fhoot 


ow. 
EMBROCATION, in furgery and phar- 


macy, an external kind of remedy, which 
confilts in an irrigation of the part affeé&t- 
ed, with fome proper liquor, as oils, 
fpirits, &c. by means of a woollen or 
linen cloth, or a f{punge, dipped in the 
fame. 

The ufe of embrocation is either to atte- 
nuate and diflodge fomething obftructed 
underneath the fkin, to eafe pains, or to 
irritate the part into more warmth and 
a quicker fenfe of feeling. 

The pumping ufed in natural hath: ‘s 
properly an embrocation. 
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ver, or filk-thread, wrought by the needle 
upon cloth, fluffs, or muflin, into vart- 
ous figures, In embroidering ftuffs, the 
work is performed in a kind of loom, be+ 
caufe the more the piece is ftretched, the 
As to muflin, they 
fpread it wpon a pattern ready defigned ; 
and fometimes, before it is ftretched upon 
the pattern, it is flayched, to make it 
more eafy tohandle. Embroidery on the 
Joom is lefs tedious than the other, in 


which while they work flowers, all the 


threads of the muflin, both lengthwife 
and breadthwife, mult be continually 
counted 5; but on the other hand this laft 
js much richer in points, and fufceptible 
of greater variety. Cloths too much 


“milled are fearce fufceptible of this orna- 


ment, and in effect we feldom fee them 
embroidered. The thinneft muflins are 
the beft for this purpofe, and they are 
embroidered to the greateft perfection in 
Saxony : in other parts of Enrope, how- 


ever, they embroider very prettily, and 


-efpecially in France. 


‘There are feveral kinds of embroidery, 


_ as, 1. Embroidery on the ftamp, where 


the figures are railed and rounded, hav- 
ing cotton or parchment put under them 
2. Low embroidery, 


where the gold and filver lie low upon 
the fketch, and are ftitched ‘with filk 


of the fame colour. 3. Guimped em- 
broidery: this is performed either in gold 


or filver; they firft make a fketch upon 


the cloth, then put on cut vellum, and 
afterwards few on the gold and filver with 


‘filk-thread: in this kind of embroidery 


they often put gold and filver cord, tin- 
fel, and fpangles. 4. Embroidery on 
both fides; that which appears on both 
fides of the Ruff. 5, Plain embroidery, 
where the figures are flat and even, 
without cords, fpangles, or other orna- 
ments. ; 


EMBRUN, or Amprovn, a city of ‘Dau- 


hiny,.in France, near the confines of 
Pibgiont:: ealt long. 6° 6’, and north 


Tat. 44° 35’. 
EMBRYO, in phyfiology, the firft rudi- 


ments of an animal in the womb, before 
the feveral members are diftin@lly formed ; 
after which period it is denominated a 
foetus. See the articles CONCEPTION, 
GENERATION, and Foetus. 


EMBRYO SULPHUR, embryonatym fulphur, 


that united with metals or other mineral 
fubltances, See SULPHUR, — 
thole contained in the 


mm 
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furprizing multitudes. See the articles 
FLy and Worm. - 


EMBRYOTHLASTES, in midwifery, an 


inftrument contrived for breaking the 
-bones, for the more eafy extra&tion of 
the fostus, in difficult labours. See the 
article DELIVERY. 


EMBRYOTOMY, the cutting a foetus to 


pieces whilft in the womb, praétifed in 
cafes of neceflity, when there is no other 
way of faving the mother. 


EMBRYULCUS, a hook for extraéing 


the child in difficult labours. See. plate 
LKVIII. fig. 2. where n® 1. reprefents 
the broad fteel-hook of Palfynus, for ex- 
traéting a live-infant without danger, 
when its head fticks inthe vagina. It is 
neceffary to have two of them, that one 
may be applied to each fide of the head. 
N° 2. is the hook commonly uted far 
extraéting dead fostules, See the article 
DELIVERY. 


EMENDALS, in the accounts of the Inner- 


temple fociety, at London, where fo much 
in emendals, at the foot of an account, 
fignifies ‘o much money in the bank, or 
ftock of the houfe, for repairing loffes, 
and to fupply other emergencies. 


EMENDATIO pants, &c. in law. See 


the article Assizey 


EMERALD, /maragdus, in natural hi- 


ftory, a genus of precious ftones, of a 
green colour, and next in hardnefs to the 
ruby. 

Our jewellers diftinguith emeralds into 
two kinds, the oriental and occidental s 
the emeralds of the Ealt-Indies are evi- 
dently finer than thole of any other part 
of the world ; but our jewellers, feldom 
meeting with thefe, call the american 
emeralds the oriental, and ufually fell 
eryftal accidentally tinged with green, vn- 
der the name othe occidéntal emerald: 
thefe being alfo the moft common, there 
has grown an opinion among the lap 
daries, that the emerald is no harder than 
the ervfta] ; becaufe what they take to be 
emeralds, are in general only cryttals, 
The genuine emerald, in its moft perfeé& 
ftate, is, perhaps, the molt beautiful of 
all the gems: it 1s fopnd of various fizes, 
but ulua'ly fmall; a great number of - 
them are met with of about the fixteenth 
part of an inch in diameter, and they are 
found from this to the fize of a walnut. 
We have accounts of very Jarge fizes 
among the antients, but they are certainly 
erroneous, the ftones not being emeralds, 
but jafpers or other green ftones: the 
larger fpecimens are at prefent very [carce, 
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and are of confiderable value, tho’ much 
more fo, when of the Eaft or Welt-indies, 
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gold, will furpafs in beauty an oriental 
emerald. 
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The emerald is of different figures likethe EMERGENT rear, in chronology, the 


diamond and many of theother gems, being 
fometimes found in a roundifh or pebble- 
like form, but much more frequently 
in a columnar one, refembling common 
eryftal; the pebble-emeralds are always 


epocha, or date, whence any era, or 


method of reckoning time, commences : 
fuch is the year of the creation of the 
world, of the birth of our Saviour, &e. 
See the article EPocHa. : 


the hardeft and brighteft, but are feldom EMERSION, in altronomy, is when any 


found exceeding the fize of a pea: the 
cryftalliform ones grow feveral together, 
and are often larger : the pebble-kind are 
found Joofe in the earths of mountains, - 
and fands of rivers; the columnar are 
found ufually bedded in, or adhering to, 


planet that is eclipfed begins to emerge 
or get out of the fhadow of the eclipfing 
body, 

It is alfo ufed when a ftar, before hid by 
the fun as beimg too near him, begins to 
re-appear or emerge out of his rays. 


a white, opake, and coarfe cryftalline Scruples of EMERSiON, an arch of the 


mafs, and fometimes to the jafper, or 
the prafius. 

The oriental emerald is of the hardnefs 
of the fapphire and ruby, and is fecond 
only to the diamond in luftre and bright- 


moon’s orbit, which the moon’s center 


paffes over from the time fhe begins to. 


emerge out of the fhadow of the earth, 
to the end of the eclipfe. See the article 
EcLiIPs&. 


nefs: the american is of the hardnefs of EMERY, in natural hiftory, a rich iron- 


the garnet, and the european fomewhat 
fofter than that, yet confiderably herder 
than cryftal: but the coloured cryftals, 
ufually fold under the name of emeralds, 
have much debafed the credit of this gem. 
It Jofes its colour in the fire, and becomes 
undiftinguifhable from the white’ fap- 
phire. 

The oriental emeralds are very fcarce, 
and at prefent found only in the kingdom 
ot Cambay ; very few of them have of 
late been, imported into Europe, info- 
much that it has been fuppofed there were 
no oriental emeralds; but within thefe 
few years, fome have been brought 
from Cambay into Italy, that greatly ex- 
cel the american ones. The american, 
being what our jewellers cal] oriental emer 
ralds, are found principally about Peru ; 
and the european, are principally from 
Silefia. 

The medicinal virtues afcribed to this 
ftone, are, that it flops hemorrhages and 
diarrhoeas, and fweetens or obtunds the 
too acrid humours. 


To counterfeit EMERALDS. Take of natu- 


ral cryltal, four ounces ; of red-!ead, four 
ounces ; verdigreafe, forty-eight grains ; 
crocus martis, prepared with vinegar, 
eight grains ; let the whole be finely pul- 
verized and fifted; put this into acrucible, 
Jeaving one inch empty 3 lute it well, and 
put it into a potter’s fiknace, and let it 
Hand there as long as they do their pots, 
When cold, break the crucible, and you 
will find a matter of a fine emerald. co- 
Jour, which, after it is cut and {et in 


ore found in large maffes of no determi- 
nate fhape, or fize, extremely hard, and 
very heavy. It is ufually of a dutky 
brownifh-red on the furface, but when 


broken, is of a fine, bright, iron-grey, | 


but not without fome tinge of rednefs, 
and is fpangled a}l over with fhinin 


fpecks, which are fmali flakes of a foli- . 


aceous talc, highly impregnated with 
iron. It is alfo fometimes very red, and 
then ufually contains veins of gold. Jt 
makes no effervefcence with any of the 
acid menftroums, and is found in the 
ifland of Guernfey, in Tufcany, and 
many parts of Germany. 
Emery is faid to have a corroding and 
almott cauftic quality, but this without 
any juft foundation. It is recommended 
by the antients as an aftringent and den- 
tifrice, In this laft intention, however, 
it mult be uled with gredt caution, as its 
hardnefs and fharpnefs will be apt to wear 
off the enamel of the teeth. 
Emery is prepared by grinding in mills, 
and the powder is feparated into parcels 
of different degrees of finenefs by wath. 
ing; thefe are called the firft, fecond, 
and third fort; the firft being that which 
remains longett iulpended in water, the 
others, fuch as fink fooner from the fame 
liquor, and from which it is poured, 
while yet turbid, to fettle for the Aner 
kind. Thefe feveral forts are of great 
ufe to various artificers in polithing and 
burnifhing tron and fteel works, marble, 
cutting and feolloping glafs, &c, The 
lapidaries cut the ordinary gems on their 
' '-  - wheels, 
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wheels, by fprinkling the wetted powder 
over them, the wheels they ufe being 
ufually of lead, with a fmall admixture 
of pewter, that their foftnefs may admit 
the emery the better. It will not cut 
diamonds, ' 

The red emery of Peru is in great efteem 
with thofe who feek afterthe philofopher’s 
ftone : but the king of Spain fuffers none 
of it to be exported. - 


Putty of Emery, a kind of dirty matter 


found on the Japidaries wheels, contain- 
‘ing part of the powder of emery. 


EMETIC, a medicine which induces vo- 


miting. Emetics and purges are fo much 
alike in their operations, that one cannot 
be well apprehended without the other. 
Thus much,. therefore, is common to 


them both, that any medicine which fo 


‘far vellicates the membranes and coats of 
the fomach and bowels as to draw them 
into convulfive twitches, or much acce- 
Yerate their natural motions, will be eme- 


_ tic or cathartic, and fonretimes both. But 


the a&tion Of vomiting is more properly 
a convulfive motion in the ftomach than 
in the bowels. Whatfoever, therefore, 
fo irritates the fibres of the flomach as to 
make them contraét with great force, 
will throw its contents upwards, the vent 
being much larger that way than through 
the pylorus, which would fend them down 
by ilool. The difference, therefore, be- 


_ tween an emetic and a cathartic, lies only 


in this, that the latter confifts of fuch par- 
ticles as pafs the ftomach without any 
violent vellications of the fibres, and the 
former, of fuch as have that effe& almoft 
as foon as they come there, fo that an 
emetic feems ftronger than a cathartic ; 
and this is the reafon why a cathartic in 
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and force through the fkin and other 
outlets. 
Tin&tures, extracts, and refins, are al- 
ways obferved to operate rougher this 
way than more fimple preparations ; and 
the reafon feems to be, that fuch manage- 
ment of an ingredient, divides its parts 
too much, and makes them come tooin- 
timately into conta& with the fibres ; 
whence they are not fo foon thaken off by 
their convulfive twitchings, as more grofs 
parts might be. Upon this account, 
therefore, moft of the fimples which come 
under this head, are beft ordered in their 
natural forms; and the elaborate prepa- 
rations of the chemical pharmacy efpe- 
cially, produce no emetic fo good as we 
find amongft nature's own produdtions. 
Sydenham lays it down as arule, that 
whenever a vomit and bleeding are ne- 
ceflary, bleeding fhould always precede 
the exhibition of an emetic. Dr. Harris 
informs us, that antimonial vomits are 
very fafe in the heat of the fummer, but 
are very dangerous in the cold of the 
winter, When emetics are too violent, 
common falt is ufed to check their ope- 
ration. Mild aromatics and opiates alfo 
have the fame effet, and corroborating 
medicines whether taken internally, or 
applied by way of cataplafm to the re- 
gion of the ftomach. The infufion of 
ipecacuanha in wine, according to Dr. 
Shaw, is the moft fafe, gentle, and agree- 
able emetic hitherto known; whence, 
fays he, it may in moft cafes be properly 
fubttituted f. r the vinum benedictum, the 
tartarum emeticum, and all the ether an- 
timonial emetics, which are attended 
with fome degree of virulency and un- 
certainty in their operation. 


are of opinion, that the fubftance itfelf EmMETiC POWDER. ALGAROT. 
which procures a vomit, is thrown up EMETIC WINE. VINUM. 

again in the firft or fecond eje&tion; and EMEU, in ornithology, the fame with the 
that the following folicitations arecaufed — caflowary. See CASSOWARY. 

by the acrimony of the juices which the EMINENCE, a title of honour peculiar to 
-firft motions pumped, as it were, and oc cardinals, See the article CARDINAL, 
cafioned to_drain into the ftomach. Be EMtNENCE, inthe military art, a high or 
that as it wil!, it is certain thatthe adtion —_rifing ground, which overlooks and com- 
of vomiting, gives the {trongeft fhakesto = mands the low places about it: fuch 
all the mulcles and folids of the body that places within cannon fhot of a fort, are a 
any motion can give; and that the laft — great difadvantage ; for if the befegers 
reachings generally difcover a drain of — become matters of them, they can, from 
humours derived into the ftomach from thence, fire into the fort. ; 
fome confiderable diftance. The fervice EMINENTIAL Equation, an_artifi- 
to be expefted from emetics, is not fo cial equation, containing another equa- 
rioch, therefore, what they difcharge up- tion eminently : it is fometimes ufed in 
wards, as what their violent emotions the inveltigation of the areas of curve- 
‘and concuffions render fit for feparation, lined figures. See EQUATION. 


I EMINENTLY, 


an increafed dofe will prove emetic. Some EMETIC pownen.¢ S atcano 
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EMINENTLY, eminenter, aterin ufed in 
the fchools in regard to things which 
poffefs fome quality or virtue in a high 
degree. 
EMIR, atitle of dignity among the Turks, 
fignifying a prince. 
This title was firft given to the caliphs, 
but when they affumed the title of ful- 
tans, that of emir remained to their chil- 
dren, as that of Cefar among the Ro- 
mans. At length the title became at- 
tributed to all who were judged to de- 


fcend from Mahomet by his daughter - 


Fatimah, and who wear the green turban 
inftead of the white. The Turks make 
an obfervation, that the emirs, before 
their fortieth year, are men of the greateft 
gravity, learning, and wifdom; but after 
this, if they are not great fools, they dif- 
cover fome figns of levity and ftupidity. 
This is interpreted by the Turks as a 
fort of divine impulfe in token of their 
birth and fan&tity. The Turks alfo call 
the viziers, bafhaws, or governors of pro- 
vinces, by this name. 

EMISSARY,, in a political fenfe, a perfon 
employed by another to found the opi- 
nions of people, fpread certain reports, 
or act as a {py over other people’s actions. 
See the article Spy. 

EMISSARY VESSELS, in anatomy, the fame 
with thofe more commonly called excre- 
tory. See the article ExCRETORY. 

EMISSION, in medicine, a term ufed 
chiefly to denote the ejaculation of the 
femen, or feed, in the a& of coition. See 
CoiTION and GENERATION. 


EMMENAGOGUES, in pharmacy, me- - 


dicines which promote the menfes, or 
monthly courfes, either by giving a great- 
er force to the blood in its circulation, 
whereby its momentum againft the veffels 
is increafed ; or by making it thinner, 
whereby it will more eafily pafs through 
any outlet. ‘The former intention is 
helped by chalybeates, and other fub- 
ftances of the like gravity and elafticity : 
and this is the cafe of a leuco-phlegmatic 
habit, or the green-ficknefs, and its cure : 
but in the latter cafe, where the blood is 
florid and too high, attenuating altera- 
tives and detergents are the only reme- 
dies, becaufe they are fitteft to carry the 
blood through thefe little apertures def- 
tined for its difcharge into the uterus. 
Obftruétions are removed by the five ape- 
rient roots, birthwort, rhubarb, bryony, 
and wall-flowers, efpecially if exhibited 
by way of decoétion with fome ftimulus 
ef the faline kind, fuch as borax, 
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many, fubject to Pruffia: eaft long. 5° 
45’, north lat. 51° 48’. 


EMOLLIENTS, in medicine and phar- 


macy, are fuch mmedies as fheath and 
foften the afperity of the humours, and 
relax and fupple the folids at the fame time. 
It is very eafy to conceive how both thefe 
are brought about by the fame medicine. 
By what means foever, whether in the 
ftomach or any other parts, the juices 
have obtained a fharpnefs and afperity, 
fo as to vellicate and render uneafy the 
fibres and nervous parts, which often 
happens, thofe things that are {mooth, 
foft, and yielding, cannot but wrap up 
their points, and render them impercep- 
tible, whence they may gradually, by 
the proper courfe of circulation, be 
brought to fome convenient emunétory, 
without doing any injury by the way,’ 
Such parts likewife draw the fibres into © 
fpafms, keeping them too tenfe, and 
thereby frequently ceafion obftruc- 
tions of the worft kind. In all fuch 
cafes, emollients lubricate and moif- 
ten the fibres, fo as to relax them into 
their proper dimenfions, whereupon fuch 
diforders ceafe. 
The chief of the emollient and foftening 
remedies, are the roots of marfh-mallow, 
of white lilies, of liquorice, and of vi- 
per’s grafs ; the five emollient herbs, let-~ 
tice, bear’s breech, pellitory of the wall, 
the flowers of elder, of melijot, of mal- 
lows, of mullein, of yarrow, of chamez- 
mile, of white lilies, of borrage, of the 
wild popy, of the lime tree, of the egyp- 
tian thorn, of violets, and, moft of all, 
faffron ; the feeds of flax, of fenugreek, 
of anife, of quinces, of fleabane, of white 
poppies; of the four greater and leffer 
cold-feeds, the filiqua, fweet almonds, 
figs, pine-nuts, piftaches, cherry-tree 
gum, gum arabic, gum tragacanth, fhay- 
ings and jelly of hartfhorn, human greafe, 
that of a dog, of acapon, the marrows 
of their bones, the fat about their omen- 
tum, bones, and mefentery ; the native 
oils of animals, frefh butter, cream, milk 
itfelf, cryftals of milk, fpermaceti, honey, 
the yolk of an egg, and its white dried 
and reduced toa powder, Of the pre- 
pared medicines, oil of {weet almonds, 
linfeed-oil, rape-oil, oit of the male bal- 
fam apple, decoétions of hartfhorn and 
viper’s grafs, mixed with the juice of 
citrons, the ptifan, {weet whey, Ferne- 
lius’s fyrup of marfh-mallows, ointment 
of marth-malows, fimple diachylon pka- 
fter, 
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- fer, that of melilot, and that of frog’s 
_fpawn. ‘ See EpicerasTics, 
EMPALEMENT, an antient kind of pu- 
nifhment, which confifted in thrufting a 
ftake up the fundament. 
EMPALEMENT of a flower, among herba- 
_ Tifts, the fame with calyx.’ See CaLyx. 
EMPANELLING, or IMPANELLING, in 
law. See the article IMPANELLING. 
EMPARLANCE, or ImPpaRLance, in 


“Jaw. See the article ImPARDANCE. 


EMPASTING, or ImpasTinG, in paint: _ 


or the applying feveral lays of co- 
Tours, fo as they may appear thick. 
‘The term is alfo ufed when the colours 
are laid. diftin& and afunder, and not 

_ foftened or loft in each other. See the ar- 
ticle COLOURING. 

BMPERESS, or Empress, denotes either 
the wife of an emperor, or a woman who 
governs fingly an empire, in her own 

sight. See EMPperRoR and EMPIRE. 

EROR, imperator, a title of honour 
among the antient Romans, conferred on 
a general who had been victorious, and 
mow made to fignify a fovereign prince, 
or fupreme ruler of an empire. 

_'The title of emperor adds nothing to the 
rights of fovereignty ; it only gives pre- 
heminence above other fovereigns. ‘The 
emperors, however, pretend, that the im- 
perial dignity is more eminent than the 
regal, It is difputed whether emperors 
have the power of difpofing. of the regal 
title; however this may be, they have 
fometimes taken upon them to erect king- 
doms: thus itis that Bohemia, Prufha, 
and Poland, are {aid to have been vaifed 
to that dignity. In the Baft, the title of 
emperor is more frequent than with us; 
thus the fovereign princes of China, Mo- 

ul, Gc. are called emperors. In the 
Welt, the title has been a long time re- 
ftrained to the emperors of Germany. 
The firft who bore it was Charlemagne, 
who was crowned by pope Leo ill, in 
Boos And it is to be obferved, that there 
was not a foot of land or territery an- 
nexed to the emperor's title. 
In the year 1729, the czar of Mufcovy 
aflumed the title of emperor of all the 
Roffia’s. The kings of France were alfo 
called emperors, when they reigned with 
their fons, whom they affociated in the 
crown: thus Hugh Capet was called em- 
or, and his fon Robert, king. ‘The 
eae of England were antiently ftiled 
emperors, as appears from acharter of 
king Edgar. 


ing: is the laying on of colours thick and — 
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The emperor of Germany. is a limited 
monarch in regard to the empire, thouglt 
he is an abfclute fovereign in moft of his 
hereditary dominions; the late empe- 
rors of the auftrian family, having here- 
ditary dominions, enumerated all of them 
in their title. Charles WI. was ftiled 
emperor of the Romans, always augutt, 
king of Bohemia and Hungary, archduke 
of Auflria, @e. but the prefent emprefs | 
inheriting thofe countries, her confort 
enjoys only the title of emperor of the 
Romans, duke of Lorrain and Tufcany, | 
‘The emperor creates dukes, marquifles, 
and other noblemen ; and he appoints 
moft of the officers, civil and military, | 
in the empire: he is eleGted by the nine 
ele&tors ; and he fummons the general 
diet of theempire, See ELECTOR and | 
Diet. 
The emperor of Ruffia is an abfolute he- 
reditary monarch. 

EMPETRUM,BERRY-BEARING-HEATH,y 
in botany, a genus of the trioecia-poly= | 
gamia cla(s of plants, the ower of whictr | 
confifts of three petals, of an oval-oblong 
figure: the ftamina are three very long 
capillary filaments : the fruit is a globole, — 
depreffed, and unilocular berry, contain-— 
ing ning feeds, gibbous on one fide, and 
angulated on the other, 

EMPHASIS, in rhetoric, a particular ftrefs 
of the voice and aétion, laid on fuch parts’ 
or words of the oration, as the orator 
wants to enforce upon hisaudiesce. See 
the article ACCENT. 

EMPHEREPYRA, in mineralogy, a ge 
nus of fiderochita, compofed of various 
coats. furrounding-a nucleus of the fame 
fubftance and fructure with themfelves. 
See the article SIDEROCHITA. 
Of this genus there are feveral fpecies, 
diftinguifhed by the different colours o 
their coats or crufts, as brown, yellow 

_ purple, green, white, &c. 

EMPHRACTICS, in medicine and phar- 
macy, obfiructing topics, fuch as, whe 
applied to the body, adhere and ftop th 
pores. 

EMPHYSEMA, im furgery, 2 windy tu 
mour generally occafoned in a fractur 
of the ribs, aud formed by the’air infi 
nuating itfelf, by a fmall wound, be 
tween the fkin and mufeles, into the fub 
ftance of the cellular or adipofe mem 
brane, {preading. itfelf afterwards up t 
the neck, head, belly, and other parts 
much after the manner in which butcher 
blow up their veal. See the articles FRac 
TURE and Rips, 

Wh 
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When an emphyfema happens, it will be 
very proper to enlarge the opening in the 
ikin, when too narrow, with the fcalpel, 
and to bring down the tumour with fric- 
tions and bandage ; cartying the com- 
prefion gradually towards the opening, 
fo as to expel thé included air by degrees. 
Emphyfema, in Hippocrates, imports an 
inflation of the belly, and fometimes a tu- 
mour in genera]. It is furprifing to what 
degree the cellular membrane will be in- 
flated by the air retained and rarefied in 
its cells. To this purpofe Mr. Mery. 
gives a very remarkable hiftory in the 
memoirs of the royal academy of {ciences 
for 1713, which the curious may confult. 
EMPHYTEUSIS, in the civil and canon 
law, the letting out of poor barren lands 
for ever, or, at leatt, for a long term of 
years, on condition of the tenant’s cul- 
tivating, meliorating, or mending them, 
and paying a certain yearly confideration, 
Emphyteufes are a kind of alienations, 
differing from fale, in that they only 
transfer the dominium utile, the benefits of 
the ground, not the property, or fimple 
fee. Among the Romans, they were at 
firft temporary, afterwards perpetual. 
EMPIRE, imperium, in political geogra- 
phy, a large extent of land, under the 
jurifdiGtion or government of an emperor. 
See the article EMPEROR. 
The moft antient empire we read of, is 
that of the Affyrian, which was fubverted 
though the effeminacy of Sardanapalus ; 
the perfian empire was deftroyed through 
the bad conduét of Darius Codomannus ; 
the grecian empire, by its being difmem- 
bered among the captains of Alexander 
the great; and the roman empire, through 
the ill management of the laft emperors 
of Rome. 
Empire, or the empire, uled abfolutely, 
and without any addition, fignifies the 
empire of Germany, called alfo in juridi- 
cal aéts and laws, the holy roman empire, 
Authors are at a lofs under what form 
of government to range the empire ¢ 
fome will have it a monarchical ftate, by 
reafon all the members thereof are forced 
to afk the inveftiture of their ftates of the 
emperor, and to take an oath of fidelity 
tohim. Others will have it an arifte- 
cratic (tate, by reafon the emperor cannot 
determine any thing without the conctir- 
rence of the princes: and, laftly, others 
will Jnave the empire to bea monarcho- 
atiitocratic date. See ELECTOR, DiET, 
CIRCLE, Ge. 
EMPIRIC, an appellation givén to thofe 
Vou, i, 
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phyficians who condué themfelves wholly 
by their own experiénce, without fludy- 
ing phyfic in a regular way. Some even 
ufe the term, in a {till worfe fenfe, for a 
quack who preferibes at random, with 
out being at all acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of the art, 

EMPLASTER, emplajirum, in pharmacys 
the fame with platter, See PLasTeEr, 
EMPLASTICS, the fame with emphracs 
tics. See the article EMPHRACTICS,. 
EMPRESS, or EMPEREss. See the article 

HMPERESS. 

EMPROSTHOTONOS, a fpecies of cone 
vulfion, wherein the chin préffes againft 
the breaft. See CONVULSION; 

EMPYEMA, in medicine, a diforder 
wherein purulent matter is contained in 
the thorax or breaft, after an inflamma- 
tion and fuppuration of the lungs and 
pleura; which, if it be not timely dif- 
charged, not only obftruéts refpiration, 
but alfo returning into the blood. occa- 
fions a continual heétic, with a confump- 
tion of the whole body, and other bad 
fymptoms. 

In order to difcharge this matter, or 
blood extravafated into the cavity of the 
thorax, in wounds of that part, it mutt 
be perforated ;_ which operation is called 
paracentefis. See PARACENTESIS. 
After the affe&ted fide is opened, the pud 
muft be drawn off flowly, and at feveral 
times ; and the cavity is to be cleanfed 
by injeftions of decoétions with honey : 
which done, .the wound is to be healed, 
giving at the fame time plenty of vulne~ 
rary decoétions inwardly, of fuch things 
as deterge and refiit putrefaétion. See 
the article ANTISCEPTICS. 

EMPYREUM, aterm ufed by divines for 
the higheit heaven, where the blefled en« 
joy the beatific yifon. 

Some of the fathers fuppofe the empy- 
reum to have been created before the hea- 
vens which we behold. See HEAVEN. 

EMPYREUMA, among chemilts and phy 
ficians, the fiery tafe or offenfive fmelk 
which brancies, and other bodies pre- 
pared by fire, are impregnated with. See 
DisTILLaTioNn and BRanbDy, 

EMRODS, or HAMORRHOIDS, 
article HAMORRHOIDS, 

EMULGENT, or RENAL ARTERIES, 
thofe which fupply the kidneys with 
blood ; being fometimes fingle, fome- 
times double-on each fide. See ARTERY- 

EMULSION, in pharmacy; a foft liquid 
remedy, of a colour and confiftence re- 
fertbling milk. It is compofed by draw= 
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ing out the oily or milky part of feeds or ENAMEL, a kind of coloured glals, ufed 


kernels by contufion, with proper liquors. 
Emulfions, if carefully made, area very 
neat form, but a very fmall part of the 


materia medica is reducible thereinto, or » 


only thofe feeds which yield a foft milky 
juice; and therefore the only intention 
which this form can properly be pre{erib- 
ed for, is that of an emollient, tho’ fome 
few.are given for other purpofes, but 
they are not fo fuitable: oils, lkewile, 
may, by the help of an egg, and a little 
of any of the:turpentine baliams, be re- 
duced under this head, and, if well ma- 
naged, will make an elegant medicine. 
In all emulfions the feeds are to be hufk- 
~ed or blanched, and heat in the mortar 
to a pafte: then the liquors ordered are 
to be put in by a little at a time at firit, 
and beat with the mafs, fo that the whole 
ulp may be waflied out, and nothing 


but a little like chaff be left behind: this. 


is always to be done in a marble mortar, 

and with a wooden peftle. 

_ EMUNCTORY, in anatomy, a general 

term for all thofe parts which ferve to car- 
ry off the excrementitious parts of the 
blood and other humours of the body. 

- Such more efpecially are the kidneys, 
bladder, and moft of the glands. See the 
articles KiDNEYs, BLADDER, &c. 

ENEMON, ¢vx:a7, in medicine, an epi- 
thet often applied by Hippocrates and 
Galen, to fuch topical medicines as are 
‘appropriated to a wound newly inflicted, 
before the blood be ftopped. 

EN /EOREMA, in medicine, that pendu- 
lous fubftance which floats in the urine. 
It is alfo called fublimamentum and nu- 
becule, from its refemblance to little 
clouds, See the article URINE. 

ENALLAGE, in grammar, is when one 
word is fubftituted for another of the fame 
part of fpeech: a fubftantive for an ad- 
jective, as exercitus victor, for viforice 
Sus; Scelus, for fceleflus: a primitive for 
a derivative, as dardana arma, tor dar- 
dania ; laticem lyeum, for leeium: an 
active for a paflive, as nox Aumida cala 
pracipitat, for precipitatur, 8c. 

ENALLAGE, in rhetoric, is a figure where- 
by the difcourfe is changed and reverfed 
contrary to all the rules of the language ; 
but this is not done altogether at pleafure, 
or without reafon. 

ENALURON, in heraldry, is, according 
to Guillim, ‘a bordure charged with 
birds ; though others will have it to fig- 
nify, in orle, or form of a bordure. See 
the article Borpure, 


in enamelling and painting in enamel. 
Fnamels have for their hafis a pure cryf- 
tal glafs or frit, ground up with a fine 
calx of lead and tin prepared for the pur- 
pofe, with the addition ufually of white 
falt of tartar. Thefe ingredients baked 
together, are the matter of all enamels, 
which are made by adding colours of this 
or that kind in powder to this matter, 
and melting or incorporating them toge- 
ther in a furnace. 
For white enamel, Neri De Arte Vitriar. 
dire&ts only manganefe to be added to 
the matter which conftitutes the bafis. 
For azure, zaffer mixed with calx of 
brafs. For green, calx of brafs with 
{cales of iron, or with crocus martis. For 
black, zaffer with manganefe, or with 
crocus martis ; or manganefe with tartar. 
For red, manganefe or calx of copper 
and red tartar. For purple, manganefe 
with calx of brafs. For yellow, tartar 
and manganefe, And for viotet-colour- 
ed enamel, manganefe with thrice calcin- 
ed brafs. 
In making thefe enamels, the following 
general cautions are neceffary to be ob- 
ferved. 1, That the pots mult be glaz- 
ed with white glafs, and muft be fuch 
as will bear the fire, 2. That the matter 
of enamels muft be very nicely mixed 
with the colours. 3. When the enamel 
is good, and the colour well incorpo- 
rated, it muft be taken from the fire with 
a pair of tongs. 4. The general way 
of making the coloured enamels is this : 
powder, fift, and grind all the colours 
very nicely, and firft mix them with 
one another, and then with the common 
matter of enamels; then fet them in pots 
in a furnace, and when they are well 
mixed and incorporated, caft them into 
water ; and when dry, (et them ina fur- | 
nace again to melt; and when melted, © 
take a proof of it. If too deep-coloured, — 
add more of the common matter of ena- 
mels ; and if too pale, add more of the — 
colours. 
Enamels are vfed either in counterfeiting 
or imitating precious ftones, in painting 
in enamel, or by enamellers, jewellers, 
and goldfmiths, in gold, filvers and other 
metals. The two firft kinds are ufually 
prepared by the workmen themfelves, 
who are employed in thefe arts, That 
ufed by jewellers, @z, is brought to. us 
chiefly from Venice or Holland, in Jittle 
cakes of different fizes, commonly about 
four inches diameter, having the mark he 
tne 
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the maker ftruck upon it with a puncheon, 
It pays the pound rs. 74334. on impor- 
tation, and draws back rs. 5,70d. at 
the rateof 4s. per pound. 
ENAMELLING, the art of laying ena- 
mel upon metals, as gold, filver, copper, 
“@e. and of melting it at the fire, or of 
making divers curious works in it ata 
lamp. It fignifies alfo to paint in enamel. 
The meihod of painting in enamel. This 
is performed on plates of gold or filver, 
and moft commonly of copper, enamelled 
with the white enamel; whereon they 
paint with colours which are melted in 
the fire, where they take a brightnefs 
and luitre like that of glafs. This 
painting is the moft prized of all for its 
peculiar brightnefs and vivacity, which 
is very permanent, the force of its co- 
lours not being effaced or fullied with 
time, as in other painting, and continu- 
ing always as frefh as when it came out 
of the workman’s hands. Jt is ufual in 
miniature, it being the more difficult the 
larger it is, by reafon of certain acci- 
dents it is liable to in the operation. 
Enamelling fhould only be praétifed on 
plates of gold, the other metals being 
lefs pure: copper, for inftance, fcales 
with the application, and yields fumes ; 
and filver turns the yellows white. Nor 
mutt the plate be made flat; for in fuch 
cafe, the ename! cracks ; to avoid which, 
they ufually forge them a little round or 
oval, and not too thick. The plate be- 
ing well and evenly forged, they u‘ually 
begin the operation by laying on a couch 
of white enamel (as we obferved above) 
on both fides, which prevents the metal 
from {welling and bliftering; and this 
firit lay ferves for the ground of a'l ihe 
other colours. The plate being thus pre- 
ared, they begin at firft by drawing out 
exactly the fubje& to be painted with red 
vitriol, mixed with oi! of fpike, marking 
all parts of the defign very lightly with 
a fmall pencil, After this, the colours 
(which are to be before ground with 
water in a mortar of agate extremely 
fine, and mixed with oil of {pike fome- 
what thick) are to be laid on, obferving 
the mixtures and colours that agree to 
the different parts of the fubject; for 
which it is neceffary to underttand paint- 
ing in miniature. But here the work- 
man mutt be very cautious of the good 
or bad qualities of the oil of {pike he em- 
ploys to mix his colours with, for it is ve~ 
ty fabject to adulterations, Sce OIL, 
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Great care muft likewile be taken, thag 
the Jeaft duft imaginable come not to 
your colours while you are either paints 
ing or grinding them ; for the leaft {peck, 
when it is worked up with it, and when 
the work comes to he put into the rever- 
beratory to be red hot, willleave a hole, ’ 
and fo deface the work. 

When the colours are all laid, the pa‘nt- - 
ing muit be gently dried over a flcw fire 
to evaporate the oil, and the colours af- 
terwards melted to incorporate them with 
the enamel, making the plate red hot in 
a fire, like what the enamellers ule. Af- 
terwards that part of the painting muft 
be paffed over again which the fire hath 
any thing effaced, ftrengthening the thades 
and colours, and committing it again to 
the fire, obferving the fame method as 
before, which is to be repeated till the 
work is finifhed. : 


Method of EN aMELLING by the lamp. Mott | 


enamelled works are wrought at the fre 
of a lamp, in which, inead of oil, they 
put melted horfe-greafe, which they call 
caballine oi], The lamp, which is of 
copper or white iron, confilts of two 
pieces, in one of which is a kind of oval 
plate, fix inches long, and two high, in 
which they put the oil and the cotton. The 
other part, called the box, in which the 
lamp is inclofed, ferves only to receive 
the oil which boils over by the force of 
the fire. This lamp, or where feveral 
artilts work together, two or three more 
Jamps are placed on a table of proper 
heighth. Under the table, about the 
middle of its height, is a double pair of 
organ-bellows, which one of the work- 
men moves up and down with his foot, 
to quicken the flame of the lamps, which 
are by this means excited to an incredible 
degree of vekemence. Grooves made 
with a gavee in the upper part of the 
table, and covered with parchment, con- 
vey the wind of the bellows to a pipe of 
glafs before each lamp; and that the en- 
ameliers may not be incommoded with 
the heat of the lamp, every pipe is cover- 
ed at fix inches diltance with a litide tin 
plate, fixed into the table by a wooden 
handie. When the works do not require 
a long blaft, .they only ufe a glafs- pipe, 
into which they blow with their mouth. 
It is incredible to what a degree of fine- 
nefs and delicacy the threads of enamel 
may be drawn atthe lamp. Thofe which 
are ufed in making falfe tufts of feathers 
are fo fine, that they may be wound on 
the reel like filk or thread, The fitti- 
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tious jets of all colours, ufed in embroi- ENCAMPMENT, the pitching of acamp3 


deries, are alfo made of enamel ; and 
that with fo much art, that every {mall 
piece hath its hole to pafs the thread 
through wherewith it is fewed, Thefe 
holes are made by. blowing them into 
ong pieces, which they afterwards cut 
with a proper tool. 
It is feldom that the venetian or dutch 
enamels are ufed alone; they commonly 
melt them in an iron-ladle, with an equal 
part glafs or cryftal; and when the two 
matters are in perfect fufion, they draw 
it out into threads of different fizes, ac- 
cording to the nature of the work. They 
take it out of the ladle while liquid, 
with two pieces of broken tobacco: pipes, 
which they extend from each other at 
arm’s length. If the thread is required 
_ftill longer, then another workman holds 
one end, and continues to draw it out, 
while the firft holds the enamel to the 
flame. Thofe threads, when cold, are 
cut into what lengths the workman thinks 


fit, but commonly from ten to eleven 


inches ; and as they areall round, if they 
are required to be flat, they muft be drawn 
through a pair of pincers while yet hot. 
They have alfo another iron-inftrument 
in form of pincers, to draw out the en- 
amel by the lamp when it is to be work- 
ed or difpofed in figures. Laftly, they 
have glafs-tubes of various fizes, ferving 
to blow the enamel into various figures, 
and preferve the neceffary vacancies there- 
inj as alfo to fpare the ftuff and form 
the contours, When the enameller is at 
work, he fits before his lamp with his 
foot on the ftep that moves on tie bel- 
Jows, and holding in his left hand the 
» work to be enamelled, or the brafs or 
iron-wires the figures are to be formed 
on, he dire&ts with his right the ename! 
thread, which he holds to the flame with 
a management and patience equally fur- 
_ prifing. There are few things they can- 
“not make or reprefent with enamel ; and 
fome figures are as well finifhed, as if 
done by the moft fkilful carvers. 


. ENARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a {pecies 


* of diarthrofis. See DiarTurosis. 
ENCZENIA, the name of three feveral 


» * feafts celebrated by the Jews in memory 


of the dedication, cr rather purification, 

of the temple, by Judas Maccabeus, So- 

Jomon, and Zorababel. 

This term is likewife ufed in church- 

hiftory for the dedication of chriftian 
churches, mn | 


See the article CAMP. 


-ENCANTHIS, in forgery, a tubercle arif- 


ing either from the casyncula lachry- 
malis, or from the adjacent red fkin, in 
the great canthus, or angle of the eye, 
fometimes fo large, as to obftruét not on- 
ly the punéta lachrymalia, but alfo part 
of the fight, or pupil itfelf. See Eye. 
In this diforder, the tears continually run 
down the cheek, which greatly deforms 
the eye and face. 

It is of two kinds, viz. mild, without 
hardnefs or pain; or malignant, which is 
livid and very painful. The mild kind 
is to be treated firft by fearifying, and 
afterwards applying efcharotic or cauftic 
medicines; and if this proves» infuffici- 
ent, the tumour may be touched, but with 
great caution, with lapis infernalis ; and 
to divert the humours from the eye, iffues 
and fetons, with phlebotomy and cool- 
ing purges, are proper. If all thefe fail, 
the furgeon is to extirpate the tumour 5 
in which cafe, it is better to leave part 
of the morbid tubercle, than cut off any 
part of the lachrymal caruncle, as the 
remains of it may be afterwards cleared 
away by e(charotics. After the opera- 
tion, it is proper to apply deterging and 
healing medicines, or a collyrium of 
lapis tutia, myrrh, @c. till the wound is 
healed. 

As to the malignant encanthis, inclining 
to be cancerous, it is generally better to 
let it alone, and to mitigate its uneafinels 
with cooling and lenient collyria, rather 
than exafperate it by the operation, or by 
efcharotic medicines. 


ENCAUSTICE and Encaustum, the 


fame with enamelling and enamel. 
ENAMELLING and ENAMEL, 


See 


ENCEINTE, in fortification, is the wall 


or rampart which furrounds a place, fome- 
times compofed of baftions or curtains, 
either faced or lined with brick or ftone, © 
or only made of earth, The enceinte is 
fometimes only flanked by round or fquare 
towers, which is called a roman wall. 


ENCEPHALT, in medicine, worms gene- 


rated in the head, where they caufe fo 
great a pain, as fometimes to occafion 

diftra&tion, 
The encephali are very rare, but there — 
are fome difeafes wherein they fwarm ; 
“fiom whence we are told peftilential fe- 
~ vers have wholly arifen. Upon the dif- 
feftion of one who died of this fever, a 
little, fhort, red worm was found in the 
head, 
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head, which malmfey wine, wherein 
horfe-radifh had been boiled, could only 
defiroy, This medicine was afterwards 
tried on the fick, moft of whom it cured. 
The like worms have alfo been taken out 
by trepanning, and the patient cured. 
Thofe worms that generate in the nofe, 
ears, and teeth, are alfo called encephali, 

ENCEPPE’, in heraldry, denotes fettered, 
chained, or girt about the middle, as is 
ufval with monkeys. 

ENCHANTER, a perfon fuppofed to prac- 
tife enchantment, or fafcination. See 
FAsCINATION, WITCHCRAFT, &e. 

ENCHANTER’S NIGHTSHADE, in botany. 
See the article Cincm#a,. 

ENCHASING, INncuasinG, or CHAS- 
InG, the art of enriching and beautify- 
ing gold, filver, and other metal-work, 
by fome defign, or figures reprefented 
thereon, in low relievo. See the articles 
RELIEVO and SCULPTURE. 

Enchafing is practifed only on hollow 
thin works, as watch-cafes, cane-heads, 
tweezer-cafes, or the like. It is perform- 
ed by punching or driving-out the metal, 
to form the figure, from within fide, fo 
as to ftand out prominent from the plane 
or furface of the metal, In order to this, 
tiey provide a number of fine fteel- 
blocks, or punchions, of divers fizes ; and 
the defign being drawn on the furface of 
the metal, they apply the infide upon the 
heads or tops of thefe blocks, dire@ly 
under the lines or parts of the figures ; 
then, with a fine hammer, ftriking on the 
metal, fultained by the block, the metal 
yields, and the block makes an inden- 
ture, or cavity, on the infide, correfpond - 
ing to which there is a prominence on the 
outfide, which is to ftand for that part of 
the figure. 

“Thus the workman proceeds to chafe and 
finifh all the parts by fucceflive applica- 
tion of the block and hammer, to the e- 
veral parts of the defign. And it is 
wonderful to confider with what beauty 
and jultne(s, by this fimple piece of me- 
chanifm, the artifts in this kind will re- 
prefent foliages, grotef{ques, animals, hif- 
tories, &e. 

ENCHELYS, eyxedus, the EEL, in ich- 
thyology. See the article EEL. Hence 

ENCHELIDES is ufed to denote the ca- 
pillary eels, difcovered by the help of 
microfcopes in pepper-watter, and the 
like. They area genus of that clafs of 
animalcules, called gymnia, have no yi- 
fible limbs or tails, and are of a cylin- 
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dric figure; they are only vifible by the 
help of very powerful glafles. 

ENCLAVE’, in heraldry, denotes a thing’s 
being let into another, efpecially when the 
piece, fo let in, is fquare. 

ENCLITICA, in grammar, particles 

which are fo clofely united with other 
words, as to feem part of them, as in 
virumque, &c. 
There are three enclitic particles in latin, 
viz, que, ne, ve: but there are a great 
many in the greek, as rz, tT, (42) [Athy OBy 
ot, Ge. 

ENCRASICHOLUS, or 
the AncHOvy, in ichthyology, 
the article ANCHOVY. 

ENCRATITES, encratite, in church- 
hiftory, heretics who appeared towards 
the end of the fecond century: they were 
called encratites, or continentes, becaufe 
they gloried in abitaining from marriage, 
and the ufe of wine and animal foed, 
Their chaftity, however, was a little 
fufpected, on account of their ufing all 
forts of means to draw women into their 
fest, and always keeping company with 
them. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA, evuverorads2, in li- 
terary hiltory, the fame with cyclopaedja, 
See CycLopa@pia and DICTIONARY. 

ENCYSTED rumour. See the articles 
Tumour and Cysr. 

END For END, in the fea-language, is 
faid of a rope that has ron quite out of 
the block, wherein it was reeved. 

ENDECAGON, in. geometry, the fame 
with hendecagon. See HENDECAGON, 

ENDEMIC, or ENDEMICAL DISEASES, 
thofe to which the inhabitants of p:rticu- 
lar countries are fubject more than others, 
on account of the air, water, fituation, 
and manner of living. See the article 
DISEASE, 

It has been always obferved, that people 
of particular countries were peculiarly 
fubjeét to particular difeafes, which are 
owing to their manner of living, or ta 
the air and effiuvia of the earth and water, 
Hoffman has made curious obfervations 
on difeafes of this kind : he ob/erves, that 
the Laplanders have often diftempers of 
the eyes, which is owing to their living 
in fmoke, or being blinded with the 
fnow ; that pleurifies and inflammation 
of the lungs are alfo very frequent a- 
mong them; and that the {mail pox 
often rages there with great violence: he 
obferves alfo, that fwellings of the throat 
have always been common to the inhabi- 

tants 
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tants of mountainous countries ; and the 
old roman authors fay, Who wonders at 
a (welled throat in the Alps? the people 
of Carinthia, Styria, the Hartz-forett, 
Tranfylvania, and the inhabitants: of 
Cronftrad, he obferves, are all fubjeé& to 
this difeafe, from the fame caufe: and it 
feems that thele ftrumous fwellings are 
owing to the water which they drink, 
and which, in mountainous places, is 
ufually very much impregnated with {par- 
ry or ftony particles, The French are 
peculiarly troubled with fevers, with 
worms, and with hydroceles, and farco- 
celes; and all theie diforders feem to be 
owing originally totheir eating very large 
quantities of chefnuts. The people of our 
own natien are peculiarly afficted with 
hoarfeneffes, catarriss, coughs, dyfente- 
ries, and confumptions: the women with 
the fluor albus, or whites; and the chil- 
dren with a difeafe fcarce known elfe- 
where, which we call the rickets. In 
different parts of Italy, different difeafes 
reign: at Naples the venereal ditca/le is 
more common than in any other part of 
the world: at Venice, people are pecu- 
liarly fubje&t to the bleeding piles. At 
Rome, tertian agues and lethargic diftem- 
pers are moft known: in Tuscany, the 
epilepfys in Apulia, burning fevers, pleu- 
rifies, and that fort of madnefs which is 
attributed to the bite of the tarantula, 
and which, it is faid, is only cured by 
mufic. In Spain, apoplexies are com- 
mon, as alfo melancholy, hypochondria- 
cal complaints, and bleeding piles. .The 
Dutch are peculiarly fubject to the fcur- 
vy, and the ftone in the kidneys. Den- 
mark, Sweden, Pomerania, and Livonia 
are all terribly afflicted with the fcurvy. 
The Ruffians and Tartars are affliéted 
with ulcers made by the cold, of the fame 
nature with what wecallchilblanes: and 


uliar difeafe, called the plica polonica, 

fo terribly painful and offenfive, that 
fcarce any thing can be worfe. The peo- 
ple of Hungary are very fubject to the 
out and rheumatifm ; they are more in- 
fefted with lice and fleas than any other 
le in the world; and they havea pe- 
culiar difeafe, which they call cremor. 
The Germans, in different parts of the 
empire, are fubje& to different reigning 
difeafes : in Weftphalia they have the pe- 
ripneumonies and the itch: in Silefia, 
Franconia, Auftria, @c, they are fubject 
to fevers of the burning kind, to hamor- 
rhages, to the gout, inflammations, and 
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confumptions. In Conftantinople the 
plague always rages. And in the Weft- 
indian iflands, malignant fevers, and the 
moft terrible colics are frequent. 

ENDIVE, endivia, in botany, &c. the 
broad-leaved fuccory. See CICHORIUM. 
Marfigh deferibes a plant, which he ealls 
fea-endive, from its refemblance to the 
common garden-endive,. 

ENDORSE, in heraldiy,an ordinary, con- 
taining the eighth part of a pale, which 
Leigh fays is only ufed when a pale is 
between two of them. 

ENDORSED, endorfé, in heraldry, is faid 
of things borne back to back, more ulus 
ally called adoffé. See ADossE’. 

ENDORSEMENT, or INDORSEMENT, 
in law. See INDORSEMENT. 

ENDOWMENT, in law, denotes the 
fettling a dower on a woman; though 
fometimes it is ufed figuratively, for fet- 
tling a provifion upon a parfon, on the 
building of a church; or the fevering a 
fufficient portion of tithes for a vicar, 
when the benefice is appropriated, 

ENEMA, in medicine, the fame with cly- 
fter. See the article CLYSTER. 

ENEMY, in law, an alien or foreigner, 
who publicly invades the kingdom. 
Whether enemies come into the realm by 
themfelves, or in company with englifh 
traitors, they are only dealt with accord- 
ing to the martial law, and not punifhed 
as traitors: yet where a fubject of a fo- 
reign nation, who lives here under the 
king’s protection, takes up arms againft 
the government, he fhall be pynifhed as 
a traitor. 

ENERGUMENS, in church-hiftory, per- 
fons fuppofed to be poffeffed by the devil, 
concerning whom there were many regu- 
lations among the primitive chriftians, 
They were denied baptifm, and the eu- 
charift; at leaft, this was the praétice of 
fome churches: and though they were 
under the care of exorcifts, yet it was 
thought a becoming aét of charity to let 
them have the public prayers of the 
church, at which they were permitted to 
be prefent. Seethe article EXORCISM. 

ENERGY, evepfiia, a term of greek origin, 
fignifying the power, virtue, or efficacy 
of athing, It is alfo ufed, figuratively, 
to denote emphafis of fpeech. See the 
article EMPHASIS, 

ENFANS perbDus, the fame with fore 
lorn hope. See the article FORLORN. 
ENFILADE, in the art of war, is ufed in 

fpeaking of trenches, or other places, 
which may be fcoured by the enemy’s 
fhot, 
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fhot, along their whole length. In con- 
ducting the approaches at a fiege, care 
muft be taken that the trenches be not en- 
filaded from any work of the place, See 
the article TRENCHES. 

NFRANCHISEMENT, in law, the in- 
corporating 4 perfon into any fociety or 
body politic: thus, where any perfon is 
enfranchifed, or made free, of any city, 
borough, or company, he is faid to have 
a freehold therein during life ; and can- 
not, for barely endeavouridg any thing 


againtt the corporation, forfeit the fame. - 


Naturalization is alfo another kind of en- 
franchifement. See NATURALIZATION, 
ENGASTRIMY THI, in pagan theology, 
| the pythians, or prieftelfes of Apollo, 
who delivered oracles from within, with- 
out any ation of the mouth or lips. 
See the article PyTHtA. 
‘The antient philofophers, &c. are divid- 
ed upon the fubject of the engaftrimythi. 
Hippocrates mentions it as a difeafe. 
Others will have it a kind of divination. 
Others attribute it to the operation or 
poffeffion of an evil fpirit. And others to 
art and mechanifm. M. Schottus main- 
tains that the engaftrimythi of the antients 
were poets, who, when the priefts could 
not fpeak, fupplied the defect by explain- 
ing in verfe what Apollo dictated in the 
cavity of the bafon on the facred tripod. 
ENGENDERING, aterm fometimes ufed 
for the act of producing or forming any 
thing: thus meteors are faid to be ene. 
gendered in the middle region of the at- 
mofphere, and worms in the belly. See 
the articles GENERATION, METEOR, 
Worm, &c. 
ENGERS, the capital of a county of the 
fame name, in Germany, fituated on the 
river Rhine, about feven miles north of 
Coblentz. 
ENGHIEN,a city of Hainault, about four- 
| — teen miles fouth-weit of Bruffels. 
LZENGINA, an ifland on the north eaft of 
the Morea, about fifty miles eaft of Co. 
rinth, 
} ENGINE, in mechanics, is a compound 
/ machine, made of one or more mechani- 
cal powers, as levers, pullies, fcrews, &c., 
in order to raile,ca(t, or fuftain any weight, 
or produce any effect which could not be 
eafily effected otherwife, 
Engines are extremely numerous; fome 
ufed in war, as*the battering-ram, bal- 
lifta, waggons, chariots, &c. others in 
trade and manufactures, as cranes, mills, 
preffes, &c, others to meafure time, as 
clocks, watches, @c, and others for the 
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Wluftration of fome branch of fcience, ag 
the orrery, cometarium, and the like. 
See Battering-RaM, BALLIsTa, &e.~ 
In general we may oblerve, concerning 
engines, that they confit of one, two, 
or more of the fimple powers varioufly 
combined together ; that in moft of them 
the axis in peritrochio, the lever, and the 
fcrew,are the confiiuent parts ; that in 
all a certain power is applied to produce 
an effet of much greater moment ; and 
that the greateft effect, or perfection, is 
when it is fet to work with four ninths of 
that charge which is equivalent to the 
power, or wil! but ju‘t keep the machine 
inequilibrio. See the articles Maximum 
and MECHANICS, 

In all machines, the power will juft ful- 
tain the weight, when they are in the in- 
verfe ratio of their diftances from the cen- 
ter of motion. See the articles PowER 
and EQuiLiBRIUM. 

It being of the utmoft importance to di- 
minifh the friétion of engines, feveral 
contrivances have been invented for this 
purpofe.. See the article FRICTION, 


ENGINE for extingui/bing fires, a machine 


for railing a confiderable quantity of wae 
ter, in one continued ftream, for the ex- 
tinguifhing accidental fires. 

The beft engine of this kind is that of 
Mr, Newtham, an engine-maker of Lone 
don, which ts fo contrived that part of 
the men who work it exert their Rrength 
by treading, the very beft way of work- 
ing fuch engines ; the whoie weight of 
the body being fucceflively thrown on 
the force of the pumps, and even part 
of a man’s ftrength may be added to the 
weight, by means of horizoital pieces, 
to which he may apply his hands when 
treading, This is the reafon why, with 


the fame number of men, his engine will 


throw water farther, higher, and in 
greater quantities than any engines of 
the fame fize, hitherto contrived. Seea 
perfpective view of the whole engine, 
ready for working, in plate LKXXIX, 
2 lh 

The nature and effect of this engine will 
be eafily underftood from a perpendicular 
fection of it reprefented 24/4. n° 2. The 


water is raifed by the preflure of the ate— 


mofphere, by the force of the piftons, 
and by the {pring of condenfed air, in the 
following manner: thus, when the pitton 
R is raifed, a vacuum would be inade in 
the barrel TV, did not the water follow 
it from the inferior canal L M (through 
the valve H) which rifles through the 

gials 
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Slafs tube EF, immerfed in the water of 
a veffel, by the preffure of the atmofphere 
6n the furface thereof. By the depreffion 
of the pifton R, the water in the barrel 
T V is forced through the fuperior canal 
ON, to enter by the valve I, into the 
air-veflel ab ¢ a; and the like being done 
alternately by the other barrel W X, and 
its pifton S, the air- veflel is by this means 
€ontinually filling with water, which 
reatly compreffes the air above the fur- 
ace of the water in the veffel, and there- 
by proportionably augments its fpring, 
which is at length fo far increafed, as to 
re-a&t with great force on the furface YZ 
of the fubjacent water ; which afcending 
through the fall tube ef, to the ftop- 
cock ¢ g, is there, upon turning the cock 
Pp; fuffered to pafs through a pipe 4, fix- 
ed to a ball and focket, from the orifice 
6f which it iffues with a great velocity, to 
a very great height or diitance, in a {mall 
continued ftream, diretted every way, or 
to any particular place, by means of the 
Ball and focket. 
The greateft artifice of this engine is its 
éontrivance to produce a continued flream, 
which is done by compreffion, and the 
€onfequent increafed elafticity of the air 
in the barrel abcd, called the air-veflel. 
See the article Air. 
When, therefore, the air-veffel is half 
filled with water, and the air thereby 
compreffed into half its firft fpace, its 
fpting will be equal to twice the preffure 
of the atmofphere; fo that, on turning the 
ftop-cock ~, the air within preffing on 
the fubjacent water with twice the force 
it meets with from the external air in the 
Lt éf, will caufe the water co {pout out 
of the engine tothe height of 32 or 33 
feet, if the friction be not too great. 
When the air-veffel is 3 full of water, 
the {pace which the air takes up is only 4 
of its firft {pace ; whence its fpring being 
three times as great as that of the common 
air, it will project the water with twice 
the force of the atmofpbere, or throw it 
to the height of 64 or 66 feet. In the 
fame manner, when the air veffel is 2 
full of water, the air will proje& it to the 
height of 96 or 99 feet; and when 4 full 
of water, to the height of 132 feet. 
Hence it is eafy to calculate the different 
heights to which the water will rife, as 
in thé following table, 
a 
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Height | Height of Proportion 


. 


S25 
of the | the com- of the air’s| 3-4 = 
water, jecesed air.| f{pring. cr: a3 | 

P 2 2 34 feet. 
3 : 4 66 . 
F + 4 | 99 
Li 5 5 132 
3 e 6 |165 
6 bi 
8 8 8 }231 
5 3 9 j264 
13 To 10 207 


As the air-veffel is the caufe of the conti« | 
nued ftream, we may naturally infer, that | 
if fuch an air-veffel were adapted to the 
common houfe-pump, it would become a 
ufeful engine for extinguifhing accidental 
fires. Now this may be effected in the fol- 
lowing or fome other analogous manner 8 | 
let ABCD (ibid. n° 3.) be the barrel 
of the pump, PH the rod and pifton, 
CW the pipe going down to the water 
of the wellat W. ‘Towards the Jower 
part of the barrel is a fhort tube, by 
which the air-veffel F E is fixed to, and 
communicates with, the barrel of the 
pump. AMNL is acollar of leather, fo 
fixed on the top of the barrel, and adapted 
to the rod, that it may move freely in the 
leathers, without permitting the air to_ 
pafs in or out between. The nozzle or 
{pout D, has a ftop-cock ’S, to let out 
or keep in the water at pleafure. Qisa_ 
piece {crewed on, to direct the ftream, b 
a {mall leather- pipe at the end. When the 
pifton is raifed from the bottom of the 
pump-barrel, the water above will be~ 
forced into the air-veffel, and there com- 
prefs the air ; it will alfo comprefs the air 
on the top of the barrel, for the water 
will not be higher than the fpout D at 
firt, when the ftop-cock is fhut; bué 
afterwards, as the air is confined, it will 
be compreffed at top, the water rifing t 
I. ‘This compreffed air, in each place, 
will act upon the water by its {prings 
and, upon turning the ftop-cock, will 
force it out in a continued ftream thro®* 
the pipe at Q_ , and that with a greatef 
ot lefler degree of force, as occafion +e4 
quires, that being abfolutely in thé pow er 
of the perfon working the pumps Bi 
ei 
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piles, whereof there are feveral kinds, 
See the article PILE, 

‘The moft common and fimple engine of 
this kind, as reprefented in plate XC, fig. 
x. n° x, confifts of the cill KI, and the 
frame FL, on which are fixed the up- 
right pieces L H and LG, fupported by 
the fide braces, C, C, and the hind brace 
FE (which has pins on it to make it 
ferve as a ladder) and held together by a 


fquare collar ED. Therammer A, be- 


ing a very heavy piece of wood, or iron, 
flides up and down between the cheeks 
or upright pieces L H, LG, and is drawn 
up by mearis of its hook B, with two 
ropes H O, G O, having each five fmaller 
ropes with handles at N, N, for ten men 
to pull up the rammer to a certain height 
(the great ropes running over two pullies 
Gr rollers on the iron-pin H G) and then 
let it fall again all at once upon the head 
of the pile at M, to drive it into the 
ground. Now, fuppofe the rammer A, 
weighs soo Ib, and fallsthe height of one 
foot, it will fall that heigtit in a quarter 
of a fecond, and confequently have a ve- 
locity able to carry it uniformly 2 feet in 
the fame time, that is, at the rate of 8 
feet in a fecond, at the very inftant it 
ftrikes the pile M. Therefore, meaftir- 
ing the mafs by the velocity, viz. goox8 
we fhall have gooo for the momentum of 
the rammer with fuch a fall. See the ar- 
ticle Descent, But if the rammer be 
raifed up to the height of four feet, it 
will fall that height in half a fecond, and 
have, at the tithe of percuffion, a velocity 
to carry it 8 feet in half a fecond, without 
any farther help from gravity, fo that we 
inuft now multiply 16 feet (the prefent 
velocity, fince it goes at the rate of 16 
feet in a fecond) by 506, the mafs of the 
rammer, which will give us a double mos 
mentum, wherewith it will ftrike the pile 
in this latt cafe ; for goo Xi6—=8000. If 
we confider any other height from which 
the rammer falls (for one may employ a 
capftan, windlafs,; or pullies to raife it 
to a very great height) the momentum 
with which it ftrikes the pile, will always 
tbe as the (quare root of thé height from 
which the rammer fell. 

If a pile is to be driven obliquely, the eh- 
ed muft be fet fo that the cheeks may 


ave the fame obliquity; and the blow — 


will ftill be perpendicular to the head of 

the pile; but then the force of the blow 

mauft not be eftfmated from the length, 
VoL. IL 
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but from the height of the defCent; in 
the manner already fhewn. 


Mr. Valoué’s ENGINE for driving piles, ule 


ed at building Weltminfter-bridge, i# 
conftructed as follows. 
fi® 2.) is the great fhaft, on which are thé 
great wheel and drum : B the great wheel 
with cogs, that tttrns a trundle-head with 
a fly, to prevent the horfe’s falling when 
the ram is difcharged; C the drum on 
which the great rope is wound; D the 
follower (with a roller at oné corner) in 


“which are contained the tongs, to take 
“hold of the ram, and are faftened to the 


other end of the great rope, which paffes 
over the pulley, near the upper end of 
the guides between which the ram falls 3 
E the inclined planes, which ferve to 
open the tongs, and difcharge the ram ; 
F the fpiral barrel that is fixed to the 
drum, on which is wound a rope witha 
counterpoife, to hinder the follower from 


acceleratitig, when it falls down to take. 


up the ram ; G the great bolt which locks 
the drum to the great wheel ; H the {mall 
lever, which has a weight fixed at one 
end, paffes through the great fhaft below 
the great wheel, and always tends to pufh 
the great bolt upwards; and lock the 
drum to the great wheel; I the forcing 
bar, which paffes thro” the hollow axis 
of the great fhaft, bears upon the fmall 
lever, and has near the upper end a catch 
by which the crooked lever keeps it down ; 
K the great Jever, which preffes down the 
forcing bar, and difcharges the great 
bolt at the time the long end is lifted up 
by the follower; L the crooked lever, 
one end of which has a roller, that is 
prefled upon by the great rope, the other 
end bears upon the catch of the forcing 
bar during the“time the follower is dee 
fcending ; M the fpring that preffes a- 
gainit the crooked lever, and difcharges 
it from the catch of the forcing bar as 


foon as the gteat rope flackens and } 


liberty to the fmall lever to pufh, up th 
bolt, ‘Moog 
By the horfe’s going round, the gredtappe 
is wound about the drum, and the ram is 
drawn up, till the tongs come between 
the inclined planes, where they are opens 
ed, and the ram is difchatged. 
Immediately after the ram is difcharged, 
the roller, which is at one end of the 
follower, takés hold of the rope that is 
fafterf®d to the long end of the great le« 
vef, and lifts it up 3 the other end prefles 
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down the forsing bar, unlocks the drum, 
6x apd 


“and the fol! n 
“weight. 
» As foon as the follower touches the ram, 
* a ae great rope flackens, and the fpring M 
Vdifcharges the crooked lever from the 
_ catch of the forcing bar, and gives liberty 
to the fall lever to puth up the great 
bolt, and to lock the drum to the great 


wheel, and the ram is drawn up again as » 


before. , 
Steam-ENGINE, a machine to raife water 


by fire, or rather by the force of water 


turned into fteam. 
The following is a defcription of this en- 
gine in its fir(t ftate, and 0 is fim- 
plicity. ABC (plate XC. fig. 2.) is 
a copper-veffel, partly filled with water 
to DI, which, being fet over a fire and 
made to boil, will fill the upper part 
D BE with an elaftic vapour, the fuffi- 
cient ftrength whereof is known by its 
forcing open a valve at e: this heated 
elaftic team is, by turning a cock at F, 
Tet into the barrel aed, where, by its 
elaftic force, it raifes the pifton G, which 
drives the air above it through a proper 
clack at the top. After this, that the 
pifton may by its pone defcend, a little 
cold water from the ciltern fg hz, is letin 
at the bottom by turning a cock at &, 
which, in form of a jet, condenfes the hot 
fteam in the barrel into 13000 times lefs 
fpace than before it took up, which make 
a fufficient vacuum for the pifton to de- 
fcendin. The pifton G, and lever HI 
being thus put into motion, do according- 
«ly raife and deprefs the pifton K in the 
‘barrel of the forcing pump LM, onthe 
other fide; which, by the pipe N, draws 
the water from the depth W, and forces 
it to rife and fpout through the tube O, 
continued to any height at pleafure. See 
the article PuMP. 
Thus is the fteam-engine a very fimple 
and plain machine, where a very power- 
ful ftroke for working of pumps is per- 
formed by only turning two cocks alter- 
nately 5 and yet a perfon who knows no- 
thing of it, would imagine it to be ver 
‘complex, by the number of parts that a 
fer themfelves to view, But here we muft 
_ diftinguifh between what performs the 
‘material operations of the engine, and 
what ferves for conveniency and the juft 
regulation of the faid operations ; for not 
above the hundredth part of the power of 
this engine is employed to turn the cocks 
and regulate all the motions, as will ap- 
pear from what follows, 
ld Rie ak: 
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The ftruture of the fteam-engine, 2% 
ufed at prefent, is reprefented in plate 
XCI. n° 1. concerning which we are | 
to obferve, 1, That there may be al- 
ways water in the ciftern g, to injeét into | 
the (team to condenfe it, there 18 an arch 
x, fixed near the arch H, at the pump 
end, from whence another pump-rod &, 
with its pifton, draws water from a {mall 
ciftern near the mouth of the pit, fupplied 
from the water raifed at », and forces it 
up the pipe mm, to keep the injecting 
ciftern g always full, 2. As the pifton 
C which moves up and down the cylin- | 
der ought to be air-tight, a ring of leae 
ther, or a piece of match, which lies up- 
on its circumference next to the infide of — 
the cylinder, muft be kept moift and 
{welled with water ; this is fupplied from 
the injecting ciftern by a fimall pipe z, | 
always running down upon the pifton, | 
but in a very fmall quantity, if the work — 
be well performed. L is a leaden cup, 
whofe office is to hold the water that lies 
on the pifton, left it fhould flow over © 
when the pifton is arrived at its greateft 
height in the cylinder, as W, at which 
time if the cup is too full, the water will 
run down the pipe LV, into the walte~ 
well at Y. 3. As the water, in the boiler — 
B, muft walte by degrees, as it is con- — 
ftantly producing fteam, and that fteam — 
continually let out for working the en- 
gine, there ought to be a conftant fupply © 
of the water to boil: this is performed 
by means of the pipe F f, about three feet — 
long, going down a foot under the fur- 
face of the water in the boiler, with a fune 
nel F, at top, always open, and fup-~ 
plied by the pipe W, with water from 
the top of the ciftern, which has the ad- 
vantage of being always warm, and, 
therefore, not apt to check the boiling of 
the water in the copper. 4. That .the 
boiler may not have the furface of the © 
water too low (which would endanger 
burfting) or too high (which would net 
leave room enough for fteam) there are 
two gauge-pipes at G, one going a little 
below the furface of the water when at a 
proper height, and the other ftanding a 
little above it : when every thing is right, 
the ftop-cock of the fhorter pipe being 
opened gives only fteam, and that of the 
Jong one water; but if otherwife, both 
cocks will give fteam when the furface is 
too low, and both give water when it is 
too high; and hence the cock which 
feeds the beiler at F may be opened te 
fuch 
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fuch a degree as always to keep the fur- 
face of water to its due heighth. 5. As 
cold water is injected into the cylinder at 
every ftroke, and as that water might 
in time fill the cylinder, and hinder the 
operation of the engine, there is a pipe 


coming from the bottom of the cylinder . 


d T Y, called the eduétion pipe, through 
which the water that has been injected, 
comes down every time the fteam is let 
into the cylinder. ‘This edu&ion pipe 
goes an inch ortwo under water in the 
wafte well Y, and having itsend turned 
up is fhut with a valve Y to keep out the 
air from preffing up ‘the pipe, but per- 
mitting the injected air coming the other 
way to be difcharged ; by which means 
the cylinder is kept empty. 6. Left the 
fteam fhould grow too ftrong for the 
boiler, and burftit, there is a valve fixed 
at 5 with a perpendicular wire ftanding 
up from the middle of it, to put weights 
of lead upon, by which to examine the 
ftrength of the fteam pufhing againft it 
from within. Thus the fteam is known 
to be as ftrong as the air, if it will raife 
up fo much weight on the valve as is at 
the rateof 15 ib. to an inch fquare; be- 
caufe that is the weight of the air, nearly, 
on every inch fquare. When the fteam 


becomes ftronger than what is required, . 


it will lift up the valve and go out. This 
valve is called the puppet-clack. 7. The 
fteam is always in a flu€tuating con- 
dition, yet never —* ftronger or weaker 
than common air. For it has been found 
that the engine will work well, when 
there is the weight of one pound on 
every fquare inch of the valve 4. This 
fhews that the fteam is ‘then ,+ part 
ftronger than the common air. Now 
as the heighth of the feeding pipe from 
the funnel F to the furface of the 
water Ss is not above three feet, and 
3% feet of water is _* of the preflure of 
air; if the fteam were ~2 part ftronger 
than air, it would pufh the water out 
at Ej; which fince it does not do,’ it 
cannot be ftronger than air, even in 
this cafe, where the regulator being 
fhut, it is moft of all confined, 8. 
When the regulator is open, the fteam 
gives the pifton a puth on the under- 
fide, then occupying more fpace, the 
fteam comes to be a balance only for 
the outward air, and fo only fuftains 
the pifton ; but the over weight of the 
pump-reds, at the contrary end of the 
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‘beam /2, draws up the pifton beyond C. 
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as faras W. The fteam, then, expanded 
fo as to fill up all the cylinder, would 
not quite fupport it, if it was not for the 
over weight above-mentioned, If this. - 
was not true, when the end 42 is down — 

as low as it can go, and re(fts upon the 
beams that bear its center, the chain L H 


‘above the pifton would grow flack, and 


the pilton might fometimes be puthed out 
of the cylinder, which never happens, - 
Again, when firft the fteam is let into 
the cylinder, the injected water is pufhed 
out at the edu&tion pipe dT Y, and is 
all out of the cylinder by that time the 
piton is got up to C, Ef then the. 
{team was {tronger than air, it would fly 


‘out at Y after the water, the valve Y 
not being loaded. 


If it were exaétly 
equal to the ftrength of the air, it would 
jult drive all the water out at Y, but 
could not follow itfelf, the preffure being 


equal on each fide of the valve by fup- 


pofition. If it be weaker than the air, 


it will not force all the water out of the 


piped ‘1’ Y, but the furface will. ftand, 
fuppofe at T, where the column of water 
T Y added to the ftrength of the fteam, 
is equal to the preffure of the air. When _- 
the tteam is ,% weaker than the air, the 
height T Y is equal 3 4 feet. Now fince 
the whole perpendicular diftance from 
dto Y is but four feet, and the fteam 
is always fufficient to expel the water ; 
it is plain it can never be more than sa 
part weaker than the air, when weakeft. 
9. As there is air in all the water in- 
jected, and that air cannat be taken out, 
or condenfed with the fteam by the jet 
of cold water coming in at 2, the whole’ 
operation would be difturbed, and only 
a very imperfect vacuum made, were it 
not for the following contrivance, We 
are to remember that when fteam is be« 
come as ftrong as air, it is above fixteen 
times rarer; fo that air will precipitate 
in fteam, as quickfilver would.in water, 
Therefore all the air extricated from the 
injected water, lies at the bottom of the 
cylinder over the furface of fo much of 
the injected water as is come down to 
dz. Now there is without the cylinder 
at 4, a little cup with a valve, and from 
under the valve, a pipe going laterally 
into the cylinder above its bottom to re- 
ceive the air into the cup.. When, there- 
fore, the fteam firft rufhes into the cy- 
linder, and is a little ftronger than the 

6 ¥2 ~ outward 
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eutward air, it will force the precipi- 
tated air to open the valve at 4, and 
make its efcape; but the fteam cannot 
follow, becaufe it is weaker than the 
external air, as the pifton, by afcending, 
gives it reom to expand, ‘This valve 
from the noife it makes is called the 
fnifting clack. 10. But amongft the 
greatelt improvements. of this engine, 
we may reckon that contrivance by which 
the engine itfelf is made to open and 
fhut the regulator and injeétion-cock, 
and that more nicely than any perfon 
attending could poffibly do it. For if 
the man who turns the regulator at E, 
and the injeétion cock N, when the pifton 
is coming down, opens the regulator and 
lets in the fteam too foon to raife the 
pifton again, the flroke will be fhorter 
than it ought to be ; and if he does not 
open the regulator foon enough, the 
gad coming down with a prodigious 
the throat pipe Dd at 4, ond crufh it to 
pieces. Likewife when the regulator is 
open, the fleam going into the cylinder, 
and the pifton rifing, the ftroke will not 
have its full length, if the fteam is 
turned off, and the cold water inje&ed 
ie foon ; and if injeéted too late, the 
fteam may throw the pifton quite out of 
thecylinder’s top at L. To prevent, there- 
fore, all fuch accidents, there is fixed to 
anarch Z, at a proper diftance from the 
arch “P, a chain, from which hangs a 
erpendicular piece, or working beam 
; which comes down quite to the 
fioor, and goes through it in a hole 
which it fits very exaétly. ‘This piece 
has a long flit in it, and feveral pin 


_. holes and pins for the movement of fe- 


~ yeral levers deitined to the office of opene 
ing and fhotting the cocks after the fol- 
lowing manner, 3x1. Between two per- 
pendicular pieces of wood on each fide of 
P, there is a {quare axis A B (ibid. n° 2.) 
which has upon it feveral iron pieces 
of the lever kind. ‘The firft is the piece 
CED called the Y, from its reprefent- 
ing that letter inverted by its two fhanks, 
E and D; on the upper part is a weight 
- F, to be railed higher and lower, and 
_ fixed as occafion requires. This Y is 
fixed very faft upon the faid iron axle AB, 
12. From the axle hangs a fort of an 
‘iron ftixrup, TK LG, by its two hooks 
IG, and having on the lower part two 
holey KL, through which paffes a long 
yron pin LK, and keyed in the fame, 
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When this pin is put in, it is alfo paffed 
throwgh the two holes in the ends E N 
of the horizontal fork or fpanner E Q.N, 
joined at its end Q to the handle of the 
regulator V 10. From Q to O are fe-~ 
veral holes, by which the faid handle 
may be fixed to that part of the end 
which is moft convenient. 13. Upon 
the axis A B is fixed at right angles to 
the Y an handle or lever G 4, which goes 
on the outfide of the piece Q Q , and lies 
between the pins, Another handle is 


‘alfo faftened upon the fame axle, viz. 


H 5, and placed at half a right angle to 
the former G 4.: this pafles through the 
flit of the piece » lying on one 
of its pins. git A thas i the 
working beam goes up, its pin in the flit 
lifts up the fpanner H 5, which turns 
about the axle fo fait, as to throw the 
Y with is weight F from C to 6, in 
which direftion it would continue to 
move after it paffed the perpendicular, 
were it not prevented by a ftrap of lea- 
ther fixed’ ta it at @, and made faft at 
the ends m and z, in fuch manner as to 
allow the Y to vibrate backwards and 
forwards about a quarter of a circle, at 
equal diftance on this fide and that of the 
perpendicular. 14, As thiogs are re- 
prefented in the figure, the regulator is 
open, its plate T Y being fhewn on one 
fide of the pipe S, which joins the cylin- 
der and boiler. The pifton is now up, 
and alfo the working beam near its great- 
eft height, the pin in the flit has fo far 
raifed the fpanner H 5, that the weight 
F on the head of the Y is brought fo far 
from 2, as to be paft the perpendicular 
and ready to fall aver towards m, which 
when it does, it will by its fhank E, 
firike the iron pin KE with a {mart 
blow, and drawing the fork O N horizon 
tally towards the beam Q_, will draw 
the end ro of the regulator towards ¢, 
and thereby fhut it, by flipping the plate 
Y under the holes of the throat-pipe S, 
1s. Immediately after the regulator is 
fhut, the beam rifing a little higher with 
its pin Son the outlide upon the lower 
part, lifts up the end of the handle of 
the injeéting-cock, and opens it by the 
turning of the two parts with teeth. 
The jet immediately making a vacuum, 
the beam again defcends, and the pin r 
deprefling ie handle &i, fhuts the in~ 
jeStion-cock ; and the beam continuing 
to defcend, the pin ~ bears down the 
handle G4, and throwing back the Y, 

its 
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its fhank D throws forward the fork NQ, 
and again opens the regulator to receive 
freth fteam: After this every thing re- 
turns as before, and thus is the engine 
moft wonderfully contrived to work itielf. 
36, Many years after the engine had 
been made, as above defcribed, it received 
another improvement of very great ad- 
vantage, and that was, inftead of feed- 
ing the boiler with warm water, from the 
top of the cylinder (ibid. n° x.) by the 
pipe W above, and Ff below, they con- 
trived to fupply it with the fcalding hot 
water which came out of the eduttion- 
pipe dT Y, which now, inftead of going 
into the wafte well at Y, was turned into 
the boiler on the top, and as the eduStion- 
pipe before went out at the fide of the 
cylinder, it was now inferted in the 
“bottom of it; and though the preffure 
of the fteam in the boiler be fomewhat 
ftronger than in the cylinder, yet the 
weight of water in the eduétion-pipe 
being added to the force of fteam-in the 
cylinder will carry the water down con- 
tinually, by overcoming the refiftance in 
the boiler, 

This is the lever-engine with the im- 
provements of Mr. Newcomen and 
others ; but as captain Savary’s, or rather 
the marquis. of Worcefter’s, is very 
cheap in refpeét of this machine, and as 
it is alfo applicable with great advantage 
when the heighth to which the water is 
to be raifed does not exceed 100 or tg0 
feet, we fhall here fubjoin a view of that 
engine, with the improvements of Dr, 
Defaguliers, i 

The boiler BB (plate XCII.) is a Mrge 
copper body of a globular form, which 
will beft of all withftand the very great 
force of fleam that in this cafe is neceffa- 
ry. Round the body of this boiler the 
fire and flame are conduéted as thewn at 
TTT. Ithas a copper cover fcrewed 
on, which contains the fteam-pipe C D, 
and two gage-pipes z, 0, which by turn- 
ing their cocks, fhew the height of the 
water within as in the other engine, On 
the fame cover P is a valve, over which 
fies a fteel-yard, with its weight Q to 
keep it down, the ftrength of the vapour 
being this way moft exaétly eflimated. 
For being in the nature of a lever of 
the third fort, it is plain, if the beam of 
the lever be divided into ten equal parts, 
and the firft of them be upon ‘the middle 
of the valve, and the weight Q hangs at 
the 2d, 3d, 4th, &¢, divifions, that then 
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the force of the fteam which éan raife , 
up the valve will be 2, 3, 4, @c. times 


- figures n° 5. By the particular c 
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as great as the weight. If the area of 
the valve be a fquare inch, and Q= 3x 

lib. hanging at the fecond divifion is raif- 
ed by a fteam puthing up the valve, it 
will fhew that the fteam will then prefs 
with the force of two atmofpheres, and 
fo on to ten atmofpheres ; but great care 
mutt be then taken that the fteam fo very 
flrong burft not the boiler to pieces. The 
fteam is carried from the boiler to a cop- 
per-veffel A, by means of the pipe C D, 
and is let into it by turning the handle 
K of the fteam-cock DI. The key of 
this cock is kept down by the fcrew L, 
held up by the gibbet DL. 


the fteam into the copper-receiver A, 
This receiver A communicates at bottom 
with the fucking pipe Z Ml going down 
to the water H in the well X, and above 
with the forcing pipe EE, which goes 
up a little above the water of the refer- 
voir R, and between thele pipes are two 
valves F and G both opeting upwards. 
The fteam being Jet in upon the water 
of the receiver A, forces it up through 
the valve F, and the pipe EE to the 
refervoir, and then the receiver is full of 
hot team. This fteam in the receiver is 
condenfed by a jet of cold water coming 
from the forcing pipe by the fimall pipe 
MI, being let in and fhut off by the 
cock at M. The fteam being condenied 
by this jet will be reduced within a very 
fmall fpace, and fo make a vacuum, upon 
which the water in the well will rufh up 
the forcing pipe to reftore the equili- 
brium, and thus again fill the receiver 
A, the little air being compreffed within 
a fmall compafs at the top above bc. 
That there may be always water in the 
force-pipe for the jet, there is a little 
pipe which brings the water to it from 
the refervoir with the fmall ttop-cock 
Y, to fhut it off upon occafion. The 
valves at F and G are examined at any 


The handles 
turned from K to & admits a paflage to ~ 
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time by unfcrewing the pin x to loofen | 


the ftrap 2, and Jet down the flanch 3, 
all which parts are fhewn larger in the 
hd 
vance ef the cock at DT, and its kev, 
the water is made to pafs from the force« 
pipe to the boiler to fupply the wafte in 
fteam. This is plainly fhewn in the 
feétions of the cock and key, where 5 is 
the top of the key, 6 isa hole on one 
fide, which goes down to the bottom to, 
eonvey 
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convey the fteam, or jet of water alter- 
nately to the receiver; 7 is a notch on 
the other fide to take in the water from 
the force pipe, and conduét it to the 
boiler B. How this is done is ealy to 
conceive from a view of the two feétions 
of the cock and key, in two pofitions 
within it. The boiler may hold about 
five or fix hogfheads, and the receiver one 
hogfhead. It will work four or five 
hours without recruiting: about four 
. frokes a minute will produce upwards of 
soo hogfheads per hour. This fleam 
makes a vacuum fo effe€lually, as to 
raife water from the well to the height 
of twenty-nine or thirty feet ; and fup- 
pofe the fteam able to lift up the fteel- 
yard with its weight hanging at the 6th 
divibon, it will then be able to raife a 
column of water above fifty yards high, 
as being then fix times ftronger than the 
preffure of the atmofphere, as is eafily 
undetftood from what has been faid upon 
‘the fire-engine, the water being raifed 


- im a fimilar manner in both machines, 


there by the preffure of condenfed elaftic 
air, and here by the preffure of rarefied 
elattic fteam. See the article ENGINE for 
extinguifping fires. 
This engine confilts of fo few parts, 
that it comes very cheap in proportion to 
the water that it raifes, but it has its li- 
mits. On the other hand, the lever- 
engine, often called Newcomens, has its 
limits alfo; that is, it muft not be too 
. tmall, for then it will have a great deal 
_of friXion in proportion to the water that 
it raifes, and will coft too dear; having 
as many parts as the largeft machines, 
which are the beft and cheapeft in pro- 
portion to the water they raife. 
In the Philofophical Tranfa&tions there 
is an account of an improvement, made 
in the fleam-engine by Mr, Payne, as 
follows. He has contrived two iron- 
pots or veflels of a conical form inverted 
as reprelented by ABEF (n° 6.) on 
the upper-head of whieh is fixed a globu- 
Jar copper-head, of about 5 4 feet diame- 
ter, as L MN. Then there is placed on 
the infide a fmall machine H, called the 
j r, with fpouts a be de, &c, round 


€ 
ine te fixed to it, and the bottom 
ereof reftson acentes pinO. In this 
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machine is fixed an upright tube G with 
holes at the bottom, anc a funnel P on 
the top, to receive a fpout of water from 
a conduit-pipe Q_, by the ftop-cock R. 
Two or more of thefe veffels are placed 
in a reverberatory arch for conveying 
the intenfe heat of a ftrong fire, the flame 
whereof encompaffes the iron-veffels, 
and keeps them in a red heat during the 
time of their ufe, at which time the cog- 
wheel I being turned by proper ma-~ 
chinery, whirls the difpenfer about with 
great velocity, and caufes the water in 
it to fly through the fpouts againft the 
fides-of the red hot pots. By this means, 
the greateft part of the water is converted 
into vapour or elaftic fteam, which is 
conveyed by a common pipe and cock 
to the barrel of the engine to put the 
pifton in motion, and the wafte water is 
conveyed away at bottom by means of a 
pipe C D, with a valve at D to keep out 
the air, 

Before we conclude the fubje&t of fteam- 
engines, we fhall add a moft curious and 
uleful table of the calculation of the 
power-of the lever-engines, for the va~ 
rious diameters of the cylinder, or fteam- 
barrel, and bore of the pump, that are 
capable of raifing water from 48 to 440 
hogfheads per hour, at any depth from 
15 to 100 yards. It was compofed by 
Henry Beighton, and is founded on this 
principle, that the ale-gallon of 282 cu- 
bic inches of water weighs 10 1b. 3 3. 
averdupois, and a fuperficial fquare inch 
is prefled with the weight of 14 Ib. 13 3. 
of air, when the mercury, ftands at a 
medium in the barometer, But allow- 
ing for feveral fri€tions, and to give a 
confiderable velocity to the engine, it is 
found by experience that no more than 
% f5. of preflure muft be allowed to an 
inch {quare on the piften in the cylinder, 
that it may make about fixteen ftrokes 
in a minute at about fix feet to each 
flroke. This calculation is but the or- 
dinary power in practice, for with large 
boilers the pifton will make twenty or 
twenty-five per minute, and each of 
them feven or eight feet; and thena 
pump of nine inches bore will difcharge 
more than 320 hogfheads per hour, and 
for other fizes proportionably. 
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An example of the ufe of the table. Sup- ENGINEER, or Incrnezr, properly de- 
pofe it were required to draw 150 hogf- notes a contriver, or maker, of engines, 
heads per hour, at 90 yards deep: in See the preceding article. 
the feventh column I find the neareft ENGINEER, in the military art, an able, 
number x49 hogfheads ; and againft it, expert man, who, by a perfeé&t know- 
in the firft column, I find a feven inch ledge in mathematics, delineates upon 
| bore; then, under go, the depth, on the paper, or marks upon the ground, alk 
right in the fame line, I have 27 inches, forts of forts, and other works proper. 
| the diameter of the cylinder fit for that for offence and defence. He fhould un- 


= 


| purpofes and fo for any other, derftand the art of fortification, fo as to- 
|Tanning-ENGINE, See the article Tane be able, not only to difcover the defe&s 
NING-ENGINE, of aplace, but to find a remedy proper 


Water-ENGinEs, thofe made for raifing for them, as alfo how to make an 
water: fuch is the fteam-engine, already attack upon, as well as to defend, the 
decribed, See alfo WATER-WORKS. place. Engineers are extremely ne- 


ceflary 


ENG 
eeffary for thefe purpofes : wherefore it 
is requifite that, befides being ingenious, 
they fhould be brave in proportion. 
When at a fiege the engineers have nar- 
rowly furveyed the place, they are to 
make their report to the general, by ac- 
quainting him which part they judge the 
weakeft, and where approaches may be 
made with moft fuccefs. Their bufinefs is 
alfo to delineate the lines of circumvalla- 


€°~ tion and contravallation, taking all the 


advantages of the ground; to mark out 
the trenches, places of arms, batteries, 
and lodgments, taking care that none 


of their works be flanked or difcovered - 


from the place. After making a faithful 

report to the genefal of what is a doing, 

the engineers are to demand a fufficient 
number of workmen and utenfils, and 
whatever elfe is neceffary. 

ENGLAND, the fouthern divifion of 
Great Britain, fituated in the Atlantic 
ocean, between 2° eaft and 6° weft 
longitude, and between 49° 55’ and 55% 
55’ north latitude, 

There are in England, including Wales, 
fifty-two counties, two archbifhoprics, 
twenty-four bifhoprics, two univerfities, 
twenty-nine cities, upwards of eight 
hundred towns, and near ten thoufand 
parifhes; foppofed to contain about 
6,000,000 of people, © 

As to the polity, trade, law, civil and 
religious antiquities, &c. of England, 
their feveral’ branches are treated of un- 
der the articles PARLIAMENT, Privy- 
CounciL, Court, Custom-HouwsE, 
ADMIRALTY, &e, 

New-ENGLAND, comprehending the co- 
lonies of Maffachufets, New Hamp- 
fhire, Conneéticut, Rhode-ifland, and 
Providence Plantation, is fituated be- 
tween 67° and 73° weft longitude, and 
between 41° and 45° north latitude. 
The provinces into which New-England 
is divided, have different conftitutions, 

-and generally different governors, who 
_have a negative voice in the choice of 
the members who are’ to ferve as their 
council ; and befides, all laws muft be 
fent to Old England to receive the ap- 

probation of the crown, and no act of 
government is valid without the go- 
vernor’s confent in writing. 

ENGLECERIE, Encrrsurre, or Enc- 

LISHERY, an antient word fignifying 

the being an englifhman, which was uled 

in the time of king Canutus, to diftin- 
guith the Englith from the Danes, 
efpecially in the cafe of murder, and its 
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punifhment; as where a perfon wag 
privately killed, fuch a perfon was 
deemed francigena, which comprehended 
every alien, till englecerie was proved ; 
that is to fay, till he was made out to 
be an englifhman, in which cafe the 
town, @c. wherein it was committed, 
was exempted from amercement, which 
it was liable to if the murderer of 
a dane efcaped out of it annular 
The manner of proving the party flain 
to be an englifhman, was before the 
coroner, by two men that knew his 
father, and two women that knew his 
mother. This was taken away by — 
ftatute 14 Edw. IIT, c. 4. 


the language f{poken by the people of 
England, and, with fome variation, by 
thofe of Scotland, as weli as part of 
Ireland, and the reft of the britith do- 
minions; 

The antient language of Britain is ge- 
nerally allowed to have been the fame 
with the gaulic, or french ; this ifland, in 
all probability, having been firft peopled 
from Gallia, as both Czfar and Tacitus 
affirm, and prove by many ftrong and 
conclufive arguments, as their religion, 
manners, cuftoms, and the nearnefs 
of their fituation, But now we have 
very fmall remains of the antient britifh 
tongue, except in Wales, Cornwall, the 
iflands and highlands of Scotland, part 
of Ireland, and fome provinces of 
France; which will not appear ftrange, 
when what follows is confidered. 

Julius Czfar, fometime before the birth 
of our Saviour, made a defcent upon 
Britain, though he may be faid rather 
to have difcovered than conquered it 3 
but, about the year of Chrift forty-five, 
in the time of Claudius, Aulus Plautius 
was fent over with fome roman forces, 
by whom two kings of the Britons, 
Codigunus and Caractacus, were both 
overcome in battle: whereupon a roman 
colony was. planted at Malden in Effex, 
and the fouthern parts of the ifland were 
reduced to the fh 

vince: after that, the ifland was con- 
quered as far north as the Friths of 


Dumbarton and Edinburgh, by Agricola © 


in the time of Domitian; whereapon,; a 
great number of the Britons, in the 
conquered part of the ifland, retired to 
the weft part called Wales; cartying 
their language with them. ‘ 
The greateft part of Britain being thus 


begome a roman province, the roman ~ 
legions, — 


orm of a roman pro- © 


a * : 

ENG 
legions, who refided in Britain for above 
two hundred years, undoubtedly dif- 
feminated the latin tongue; and the 
people being afterwards governed by 
laws written in Latin, muft neceffarily 
mske a mixture of languages, This 
feems to have been the firft mutation the 
language of Britain fuffered. 
Thus the britifh tongue continued, for 
fome time, mixed with the provincial 
Jatin, till, the roman legions being called 
home, the Scots and Piéts took the oppor- 
tunity to attack and harrafs South Britain: 
upon which, K. Vortigen, about the 
year 440, Called the Saxons to his 
afliftance, who came over with feveral 
of their neighbours, and having re- 
pulfed the Scots and Pitts, were re- 
warded for their fervices with the ifle of 
‘Thanet, and the whole county of Kent : 
but growing too powerful, and not be- 
ing contented with their allotment, dif- 
poffeffed the inhabitants of all the coun- 
try on the eaft fide of the Severn : thus the 
britifh tongue was in a great meafure 
deftroyed, and the Saxon introduced in 
its ttead. 
What the faxon tongue was long before 
the conqueft, about the yeat 700, we 
may obferve in the moft antient manu- 
{cript of that language, which is a glofs 
on the Evangelifts, by bifhop Eadfride, 
in. which the three firft articles of the 
Lord’s prayer run thus. 
** Uren fader thic arth in heofnas, fic 
6¢ gehalgud thin noma, fo ¢ymeth thin 
6° vic, Sic thin willa fue is heofnas, and 
&¢ ineortho, &c.” 
In the beginning of the ninth century, 
the Danes invaded England, and getting 
a footing in the northern and eaftern 
parts of the country, their power gra- 
dually increafed, and they became fole 
matters of it in about two hundred years. 
By this means the antient englifh obtained 
a tin&ture of the danith language: but 
their government, being of no long con- 


tinuance, did not make fo great an al- © 


teration in the Anglo-faxon, as the next 
revolution, when the whole land, A. D. 
1067, was fubdued by William the 
Conqueror, duke of Normandy in 
France: for the Normans, as a monu- 
ment of their conqueft, endeavoured to 
make their language as generally receiv- 
ed as their commands, and thereby ren- 
dered the englifh language an entire 
medley, 

About the year goo, the Lord’s prayer 
in the antient Anglo-faxon, ran thus ; 

Vou. I. 
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¢¢ Thu ure fader the eart on heofenum, 
** fi thin nama gehalgod; cume thin 
*¢ rice fi thin willa on eo:than {wa, fwa 
“¢ on heofenum, @c.” 
About the year 1160, under Hen. IT. 
it was rendered thus by pope Adrian, an 
englifhman, in rhyme : 

** Ure fader in heavemrich, © 

‘© Thy name be hayled ever lich, 

‘© Thou bring us thy michell bliffe s , 

‘¢ Als hit in heaven y-doe f 

«¢ Evar in yearth beene it alfo, &c.”_. 
Dr. Hickes gives us an extraordinary ©‘ 
fpecimen of the englifh, as fpoken in 
the year 1385, upon the very fubje& of 
the englith tongue. 
‘© As it is knowe how meny maner 
‘6 peple beeth in this lond; there beeth 
** alfo fo many. dyvers longages and 
“© tonges. Nothelefs Walfchemen and 
*¢ Scots that beeth nought medled with 
‘© other nations, holdeth wel nyh hir 
‘* firfte longage and fpeche ; but yif the 
** Scottes that were fometime confederat 
«© and woned with the Pictes drawe 
** fomewhat after hir fpeche; but the 
‘* Flemynges that woneth on the wefte 
‘© fide of Wales, haveth loft her ftrange 
“ fpech and fpeketh fexonliche now. 
‘© Alfo englifhemen, they had from 
*« the bygynnynge thre maner fpeche 
“ northerne, foutherne, and middel 
‘© fpeche in the middel of the lond, as 
*< they come of three maner of peple of 
*¢ Germania: notheles by commyxtion 
‘* and mellynge firft with Danes, and 
*¢ afterwards with Normans in meny 
‘¢ the contrary longage is apayred. 
** (corrupted.) 
‘¢ This apayrynge of the burthe of the 
** tunge is bycaufe of tweie thynges ; 
** gon is for children in fcole agent 
‘¢ the ufuage and maner of al! other 
‘“ nations, beeth compelled for to leve 
** hire own longage, and for to con- 
$$ ftrue hir leffons and here thynges in 
‘¢ French, and fo they haveth fethe Nor- 
¢€ mans come firft into Engelond, Alfo, 
‘© gentlemen children beeth taught to 
*< fpeke Frenfche from the tyme that 
*¢ they beeth rokked in here cradel, and 
‘* kunneth fpeke and play with achildes 
*¢ broche ; and uplondifiche men’ will _ 
“¢ lykne hymfelf to gentilmen, and 
“¢ fondeth with great befynefle for to 
‘* fpeake Frenfche to be told of.---Hit 
«< feemeth a greet wonder how englifche- 
*¢ men and her own longage and tonge 
‘© is fo dyverfe of fown in this con 
‘© jlond: and the longage of Nor- 

6 Z’ § _ © mandie 
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<¢ mandie is comlynge of another lond, 
«* and hath oon manner foun amonge 
«€ alle men that fpeketh hit arigt in 
« Engelond. Alfo of the forefaid 
- «© faxon tonge that is deled (divided) a 
« three, and is abide {carceliche with 
“ fewe uplondifiche men is greet wonder, 
<< For men of the eft, with men of the 
«© weft, is, as it were, undir the fame 
‘* partie of hevene acordeth more in 
«© fownynge of fpeche, than men of the 
«© north, with men of the fouth. There- 
‘¢ fore it is that mercii, that beeth men 
«* of myddel Engelond, as it were, par- 
6 teners of the endes, underftondeth 
«© bettre the fide longages northerne, and 
«© foutherne, than northerne or foutherne 
<¢ underftondeth either other.—All the 
«© longage of the Northumbers and 


: - € fpechirlliche at York, is fo fcharp, 


s¢ flitting and frotynge, and un{chape, 
«6 that we foutherne men may that 
_ $6 Jongage unnethe underftonde, &c.” 

; Hickes's Thefaur. liter. fept. 
In the year 1537, the Lord’s prayer was 
printed as follows: ‘* O oure father 
<< which arte in heven, halowed be thy 
6 name: let thy kingdome come, thy 
_ & will be fulfiled as well in erth as it 
«< jg in heven; geve us this daye in 
s© dayly bred, &c,” Where it may be 
obferved that the di&tion is brought al- 
moft to the prefent ftandard, the chief 
variations being only in the orthography, 
By thefe inftances, and many others 
that might be given, it appears, that the 
englifh faxén language, of which the 
Normans defpoiled us in a great meafure, 
had its beauties; was fignificant and em- 
phatical, and preferable to what they 
impofed on us. ‘* Great, verily,” fays 
Cainden, ‘* was the glory of our tongue, 
s© before the norman conqueft,+in this, 
¢ that the old englifh could exprels, 
<© moft aptly, all the conceptions of the 
<¢ mind in their owntongue, without 
‘ borrowing from any.” Of this he 
gives feveral examples. aR AN 

Having thus fhewn how the antient 
britith language was, in a manner, ex- 
tirpated: by the Romans, Danes, and 
Saxons, and fucceeded by the Saxon, and 


a 


wn“ 


"after that the Saxon blended with the 


Norman French, we fhall now mention 
_ two other caules of change in the lan- 
-jpuage: the firft of thele :s owing to the 
’ Britons having been a long timea trading 
nation, whereby offices, dignities, names 
of wares, and. terms of traffic are in- 
woduced, which we take with, the 
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wares from the perfons of whom we 
have them, and form them anew, ac- 
cording to the genius of our own tongue 3 
and belides this change in the language, 
arifing from commerce, Britain’s having 
been aconfiderable time fubje& to the 
fee of Rome, in ecclefiaftical affairs, 
muft unavoidably introduce fome italian 
words among us. Secondly, as to the 
particular properties of a language, our 
tongue has undergone no fmall muta- 
tion, or rather has received no {mall ime - 
provement upon that account: for, as 
to the Greek and Latin, the learned have, 
together with the arts and fciences, now 
rendered familiar among us, introduced 
abundance; nay almoft all the terms of 
art in the mathematics, philofophy, phy- 
fic, and anatomy ; and we have enter- 
tained many more from the Latin, 
French, &c, for the fake of neatnefs and 
elezancy: fo that, at this day, our 
language, which about 1800 years ago, 
was the antient Britifh, or Welfh, @c. 
is now a mixture of Saxon, Teutonic, 
Dutch, Danifh, Norman, and modern 
French, embellifhed with the Greek and 
Latin, Yet this, in our opinion, is fo 
far from being a difadvantage to the 
englifh tongue, as now fpoke (for all 
languages have undergone changes, and 
do continually participate with each 
other) that it has fo enriched it, as now 
to become the moft copious, fignificant, 
fluent, courteous, amorous-and mafculine 
language in Europe, if not in the 
world: This,~indeed, was Camden's 
opinion of it in his time, and Dr. 
Heylin’s in his time ; if then the englith 
tongue, in the opinion of thefe learned 
authors, deferved fuch a charater in their 
days, how much more now, having 
fince received fo confiderable improve- 
ments from fo many celebrated writers. 


ENGONASIS, a name given to the cone - | 


{tellation Hercules. See HERCULES. 


ENGRAFTING, or GRAFTING, in gar 


dening. See the article GRAFTING. 


ENGRAILED, or INGRAILED, in he- 


fraldry, a term derived from the french 
grefly, hail; and fignifying a thing the 
hail has fallen upon and broke off the 
edges, leaving them ragged, or with 
half rounds, or femicircles, {truck out of 
their edges, 


ENGRAVING, the art of cutting metals 


and precious ftones, and reprefenting 
thereon figures, letters, or whatever -de- 


~ vice, or defign, the artift fancies, 


Engraving, properly a branch of feulp- 
thre, 


ENG 
ture, is divided into feveral other branch- 
es, according to the matter whereon it 
is employed, and the manner of per- 
forming it. 

The original way of engraving on wood 
is denominated, at prefent, with us, by 
cutting in wood; that on metals with 
aquafortis, is named etching; that by 
the knife, burnifher, punch, and fcraper, 
is called mezzotinto; that on ftones for 
tombs, &c. ftone-cutting ; and that per- 
formed with the graver, on metals. or 
precious ftones, keeps alone the primitive 
name of engraving, being that which 
we fhall at prefent attend to, See the ar- 
‘tices CuTTinc,; Ercuinc, Mezzo- 
TINTO, and SCULPTURE. 
ENGRAVING 02 copper is employed in re- 
prefenting portraits, hiftories, landfkips, 
foliages, figures, buildings, &c. either 
after paintings, or defigns, for that pur- 
pofe, See Desicn and PAINTING. 
It is performed with the graver on a 
plate of copper, which, being well 
polifhed, is covered over thinly with 
virgin-wax, and then fmoothed, while 
warm, witha feather, fo that the wax 
be of an equal thicknefs on the plate ; 
and on this the draught or defign, done 
in black lead, red chalk, or ungummed 
ink, is laid witlr the face of the draw- 
ing on the wax: then they rub the back- 
fide, which will caufe the whole defign 
of the drawing to appear on the wax. 
The defign, thus transferred, is traced 
through on the copper, with a point, or 
needle ;_ then heating the plate, and 
taking off the wax, the ftrokes remain 
to be followed, heightened, @c. accord- 
ing to the tenor of the defign, with the 
graver, which muft be very fharp, and 
well pointed, See the article GRAVER. 
In the conduct of the graver confifts al- 
moft all the art, which depends not fo 
much upon rules as upon praétice, the 
habitude, difpofition, and genius ef the 
artift, the principles of engraving being 
the fame with thofe of painting ; for if 
an engraver be not a perfect mafter of 
defign, he can never hope to arrive at a 
degree of perfection in this art. In con- 
dufting the ftrokes, or cuts, of the graver, 
he mutt obferve the action of the fingers, 
and of all their parts,: with their out- 
lines; and remark how they advance 
towards, or fall back from his fight, and 
then, conduét his graver, according to 
the rifings or cavities of the mufcles, or 
folds, widening the ftrokes in the light, 
and contracting them in the fhades; 
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as alfo at the extremity of the outlines, to 
which he ought to condu& the cuts of the 
graver, that the figures or objects repre- 
fented, may not appear as if they were 
gnawn; and lightening his hand, that 
the outlines may be perfectly found, 
without appearing cut or flit; and al- 
though his ftrokes neceffarily break off 
where a muicle begins, yet they ought 
always to have a certain conneétion with 
each other, fo that the firft ftroke fhould 
often ferve to make the fecond, bes 
caufe this will fhew the freedom of the 
graver. 

If hair be the fubjeé, let the engraver 
begin his work by making the outlines 
of the principal locks, and fketch them 
out in a carelefs manner, which may 
be finifhed, at leifure, with finer and 
thinner ftrokes to the very extremities. 
The engraver muft avoid making very 
acute angles, efpecially in reprefenting 
flefh, when he croffes the firft ftrokes 
with the fecond, becaufe it will form a 
very difagreeable piece of tabby-like 
lattice-work, except in the, reprefenta- 
tion of fome clouds, in tempefts, the 
waves of the fea, and in reprefentations 
of fkins of hairy animals, and leaves 
of trees. So that the medium between 
fquare and acute feems to be the beft 
and moft agreeable to the eye. He that 
would reprefent fculpture, muft re- 
member that, as ftatues, &c. are moft 
commonly made of white marble, or 
ftone, whofe colour does not produce 
fuch dark fhades as other matters do, 
have no black to their eyes, nor 
of the head, and beard flying in the 
If the engraver would preferveitc 
quality ‘and harmony in his works}. 
fhould always fketch out the poacia 
obje&ts. of his piece before any part o 
them are finifhed. 

The inftruments neceffary for this fort of 
engraving are, befides a graver, a 
cufhion, or fand bag, made of leather, 
to lay the plate on, in order to give it 
the neceflaiy turns and motions; a bur- 
nifher made of iron, or fteel, round at 
one end, and ufually flattifh at the other, 
to rub out flips and failures, foften the 
ftrokes, @e. a fcraper, to pare off the 
furface, on occafion ; and a rubber of . 
a black hat, or eloth rolled up, to fill up 
the ftrokes that they may appear the 
more vilible. 


In engraving on precious flones, they ule 


either the diamond or the emery, ‘The 
diamond, which is the hardeft of all 
6Z 2 tones, 
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ftones, is only cut by itfelf, or with its 
own matter, The firft thing to be done 
in this branch of engraving, is to cement 
two rough diamonds to the ends of two 
fticks big enough to hold them fteady in 
the hand, and to rub or grind them, 
againft each other, till they be brought 
to the form defired, The duft, or powder 
that is rubbed off ferves afterwards to 
polith them, which is performed with 
a kind of mill that turns a wheel of 
foft iron. ‘The diamond is fixed in a 
brafs difh, and, thus applied to the 
wheel, iscovered with diamond-duf, mixt 
up with oil of olives; and when thé dia- 
mond is to be cut facet-wife, they apply 
firft one face, then another, to the wheel. 


Rubies, fapphires, and topazes, are cut’ 


and formed the fame way on a copper 
wheel, and polifhed with tripoli diluted 
. in water. As to agates, amethytts, 
emeralds, hyacinths, granates, rubies 
_and others of the fofter ftones, they are 
cut ona leaden wheel, moiftened with 
emery and water, and polifhed with 
tripoli on a pewter wheel, Lapits-lazuli, 
opal, @c. are polifhed on a wooden 
wheel. To fafhion and engrave vales of 
agate, cry{tal, lapis-lazuli, or the like, 
they make ufe of a kind of lathe, like 
that ufed by pewterers ‘to hold the 
veffzls, which are to be wrought with 
proper tools; that of the engraver ge- 
nerally holds the tools, which are turned 
by a wheel; ‘and the veffel is held to 


them to be cut aud engraved, either in - 


relievo or otherwife; the tools being 
moiftened, from time to time, with dia- 
mond-duft and oi] ; or, at leaft, emery 
and water. To engrave figures or 
devices on any of thele ftones, when 
polifhed, fuch as medals, feals, &c. 
they ufe’a little iron wheel, the ends of 
whofe axis are received within two pieces 
of iron, placed upright, as in the turner’s 
Vaths 3 and to be brought clofer, or fet 
further apart, at pleafure: at one end 
of the axis are fitted the proper tools, 
being kept tight by a fcrew. Laftly, 
the whee! is turned by the foor, and 
the ftone applied by the hand to the 
toot, and is thifted and conducted as oc 
cafion requires, 

“The tools are generaliy of iron, and 
fometimes of brafs: their torm is various, 
. but it generally bears fome refemblance 
to chiffels, gouges, &c. Some have {mall 
round heads, like buttons, others Jike 
ferrels, to take the pieces out, and others 
Mat, Gc. when the ftone has béen en- 
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graven, it is polifhed on wheels of haire 
brufhes and tripoli. 

ENGRAVING on fteel is chiefly employed 
in cutting feals, punches, matrices, and 
dyes proper for ftriking coins, medals, 
and counters. The method of engraving 
with the inflruments, &c. is the fame 
for coins as for medals’ and counters: 
All the difference confifts in their great- 
er or lefs relievo, the relievo of ‘coins 
being much lefs confiderable than that 
of medals, and that of counters {till 
lefs than that of coins. 

Engravers in fteel commonly begin with 
punches, which are in relievo, and ferve 
for making the creux, or cavities, of the 
matrices, and dyes: though fometimes 
they begin with the creux, or hollow- 

nefs, but then it is only when the in- 
tended work is to be cut very thallow. 

The firft thing done, is that of defigning 
the figures; the next is the moulding 
them in wax, of the fize and depth they 
are to Jie, and from this wax the punch 

isengraven. When the punch is finifhed 
they give it a very high temper, that 

it may the better bear the blows of the 
-hammer with which it is ftruck to. give: 
the impreffion to the matrix. See the ar- 

ticles PUNCH and Matrix, 

The fteel is made hos to foften it, that 
it may the more readily take the im- 

preflion of the punch ; and after ftriking 

the punch on it, in this ttate, they pro- 
ceed to touch up or finifh the ftrokes and 

lines, where, by reafon of their finenefs, 

or the too great relievo, they are any 

thing defective, with fteel gravers of dif- 

ferent kinds, chiffels, flatters, Gc. being 
the principal inftruments ufed in graving 
on fieel. 

The figure being thus finifhed, they pro- 

ceed to engrave the reft of the medal, 
as the mouldings of the border, the 
engrailed ring, letters, @c. with little fteel 
punches, well tempered, and very fharp. 

ENGROSSING, or IncrossiNnc. See the 
articles INGROSSER and INGROSSING, 

ENGUICHE’, in heraldry, is faid of the 
great mouth of a hunting horn, when its 
rim is of a different colour from that of 
the horn itfelf. 

ENHARMONIC, in the antient mufic, 
one of their genera or kinds of mufic, fo 
called from its fuperior excellence 5 tho’ 
wherein it confifted, fays Mr. Malcom, 
is hard to fay: it was allowed by all to 
be fo very difficult, that few could ever 
practile it. 

Others fay it is a fpecies of myfic, the 
modulation 


i% 
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modulation whereof proceeds by intervals 
lefs than femitones; as the femitone mi- 
nor, enharmonic diefis, and third major. 
See SEMITONE, Digests, and THIRD. 
This genus, {ays Broflard, was greatly 
ufed in the greek mufic, efpecially in dra- 
matic performances, But as thofe almoft 
infenfible elevations and. fallings of the 
voice, whereof it confifts, are too diffi- 
cult, atid as they fometimes make the 
concord falfe, it has been laid afide, and 
even loft, though feveral great authors 
have made many attempts to recover it, 
See the articles GENUS, INTERVAL, and 
SYSTEM, 


ENHERITANCE, or INHERITANCE, See 


the article INHERITANCE. 

NHYDRUS, in natural hiftory, a genus 
of fiderochita or cruftated ferrugineous 
bodies, formed in large and in great part 


empty cafes, inclofing a fmall quantity of 


an aqueous fluid. 

Of this genus there are only two {pecies, 
1. The thick-fhelled enhydrus, with 
black, reddith-brown, and yellow crufts, 
2. The thinner-fhelled kind, with yel- 
lowifh-brown, and purple crufts ; neither 
of which ferments with aqua fortis, or 
gives fire with feel. 
NIGMA, or ZENIGMA, 
ZENIGMA. OO 
NIXUM, among chemifts, a kind of neu- 
tral falt, generated of an acid and an 
alkali. 

The fal enixum of Paracelfus, is the ca- 
put mortuum of fpirits of nitre with oil 
of vitriol, or what remains in the retort 
after the diftillation of this fpirit ; being 
of a white colour, and pleafing acid tafte. 
If this, be diffolved in hot water, and 
cryftallized, it will be a yet more pleafant 
medicine, agreeing in virtues with vitrio- 
Jated tartar. Itis diuretic, and may be 
given from a {cruple ta a dram, in broth 
or water-gruel, 


See the article 


ENLARGE, in the manege, is to make a 


horle go large, or embrace more ground 
than he before covered. 

To this purpofe you fhould prick with 
both heels, or aid him with the calves of 
the legs, and bear your hand outwards ; 
or rather prick him with the inner hee!, 


fultaining him with the outerleg, in or- Ens, in geography, a city of Germany, © 


der to prefs him forwards, and make his 
fhoulders go, 


ENMANCHE,’, in heraldry, is when lines 


are drawn from the center of the upper 
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fleeved, or refembling a fleeve, from the 
french manche. 


ENNEADECAETERIS, in chronology, 


the name by which the Greeks called the 
lunar cycle of nineteen years. See the 
article CYCLE. 


ENNEAGON, in geometry;a polygon with , 


nine fides,. See the article POLYGON, 


ENNEAHEDRIA, in natural hiftory, a 


genus of columnar, cryftalliform, a 
double-pointed fpars, compofed of a 
gonal column, terminated at each end 
a trigonal pyramid. a 
Of this genus there are fevera] (pectil 
diftinguifhed by the Jength or fhortnefs 
of the column and pyramids, none of 
which will give fire with fteel, but all of 
them ferment with aqua-fortis, See the 
article SPAR. 


ENNEANDRIA, in botany, a clafs. of 


plants with hermaphrodite flowers, and 
nine ftamina or male parts in each. See 
the article BOTANY, 
To this clafs belong the laurus, rheum, 
fpondias, and butomus. 
Laurus, &c. 


ENS, among metaphyficians, denotes en- 


tity, being, or exiftence: this the {chool!s 
call es reale, and ens pofiltvum, to dif- 
tinguih it from their ens rationis, which 
is only an imaginary thing, or exilts only 
in the imagination. 


Ens, among chemifts, imports the power, 


virtue, and efficacy which certrin fub- 
ftances exert upon our bodies, Para- 
celfus, fpeaks much of the ens primum of 
minerals, gems, herbs, and liqueurs: by 
which he means, the parts in which their 
virtues refide, or the very virtue or effi- 
cacy itfelf. Auchors relate wonders of 
the renovating power of the ens primum 
of baum, and other plants, which is dif- 
ferent in each kind, 


ENs VENERIS, the fublimate of equal quan- 


tities of dulcified calx of vitriol, and the 
dried flowers of fal ammoniac, a {mall 
proportion of which turns a large one of 
the infufion of galls black: it is red, fa- 
line, and afiringent; and, {aid to be an 
excellent medicine in diftempers arifing 


_ from a weakrefs of the folids, as the 


rickets, and the like. 


fituated at the confluence of the Danube 
and the river Ens, about eighty miles 
fouth of Vienna: eaft long, 14° 20’, 
north lat. 48° 16’. 


edge of the chief to the fides, to about ENSIFORM, in general, fomething re- 


half the breadth of the chief 3 fignifying 


fembling a {word, enjis ; thus we find men- 
% tion 


See the articles . 


ene! ee as 


Sat oa ae Y 
tion of enfiform leaves, enfiform carti- 
lage, @c. See Lear and XIPHOIDES, 

ENSIGN, in the military art, a banner un- 
der which the foldiers are ranged accord- 
ing to the different companies or parties 
they belong to. See the articles CoLouRS, 

’ FLac, STANDARD, Ge, 

The european enfigns are pieces of taffety 

with various figures, arms, and devices 

painted on them, in different colours : the 
““turkith enfigns are horfes-tails. 

EwsicGn is allo the officer that carries the 
colours, being the loweft commiflioned 

’ officer in a company of foot, fubordinate 
to the captain and lieutenant. It is a 
very honourable and proper poft for a 
young gentleman at his firlt coming into 
the army : he is to carry the colours both 
in affault, day of battle, @c. and fhould 
not quit them but with his life: he is al- 

ways to carry them himfelf on his left 
fhoulder: only on a march he may have 
them carried by a foldier. If the enfign 
is killed, then the captain is to carry the 
colours in his ftead, 

ENSISHEIM, a town of Germany, in the 
langraviate of Aliace, about fifty miles 
fouth of Strafburg: eaft long. 7° 30’, 
north lat. 47° 50’. 

ENSKIRKEN, a town of Germany, fif- 
teen miles fouth-welt of Cologn. 

ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLEMENT, 
in architecture, is that part of an order 
of acolumn, which is over the capital, 
and comprehends the architrave, frieze, 

and corniche. . 

_ ‘The entablature is alfo called the trabe- 

ation, and feems borrowed from the latin, 
trabs, a beam; though others derive it 
from tabulatum, a ceiling, becaule the 
frieze is fuppofed to be formed by the 
ends of the joifts which bear upon the 
architrave. 

It is different in different orders; for 

notwithitanding that it confifts of the 

three above-mentioned divifions in all, 
yet thefe parts are made up of more or 
fewer particular members or fiibdivifions, 
according as the order is more or lefs 
rich. Vignola makes the entablature a 
quarter of the height of the whole co- 
lumn in allthe orders. In the tufcan 
and doric, the architrave, frieze, and 
corniche, are all of the fame height. In 
the ionic, corinthian, and compofite, the 
whole entablature, being of fifteen parts, 
five of thefe go to the architrave, four to 
the friezcs, and fix to the corniche. «See 
the articles Tuscan, Doric, @e. 
Mr. le Clerc obferves, that were we to 
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regard only the laws of ftrength and 
weaknefs, we fhould rather diminifh the 
entablatures of fuch columns as have pe- | 
deftals, than thofe which have none. As | 
to the projeéture of the entablature, it 
fhould never be forgot, that its principal 
defign is to fhelter what is underneath, 

ENTABLATURE, in mafonry, is ufed fome- | 
times to denote the laft row of {tones on | 
the top of the wall of a building, on_ 
which the timber and covering relt. 
This is often made to project beyond the | 
naked of the wall, to carry off the rain. 

ENTABLER, in the manege, the fault | 
of ahorfe whofe croupe goes before his | 
fhoulders in working upon volts 3 which’ 
may be prevented by taking hold of the | 
right rein, keeping your right leg near, | 
and removing your left leg as far from | 
the horfe’s fhoulder as poffible. oe 
This is always accompanied with ano- | 
ther fault called aculer, See ACULER. 

ENTAIL, in law, is a fee eftate entailed ; | 
that is, abridged and limited to certain | 
conditions prefcribed by the donor or 
grantor. See the articles FEE, Reco- 
VERY, and TalL. j 

ENTYP,, in heraldry, a method of marfhall- 
ing more frequent abroad than with us, 
and fignifying grafted or ingrafted. : 
We have, indeed, one inftance of enté 
in the fourth grand quarter of his ma 
jefty’s royal enfign, whofe blazon is 
Brunfwick and Lunenburg impaled with 
antient Saxony, exte en pointe, grafted 
In point, 

ENTELECHIA, evlereyerey word ufled 
by Ariftotle to exprefs the foul, and 
which, not occurring in any other au- 
thor, has given the commentators upon 
that philofopher great trouble to difcover 
its true meaning. See the article SOUL. 
Hemolaus Barbarus is even faid to have 
confulted the devil about it, after which 
in his paraphrafe on Themiftius, either 
from the devil or himfelf, renders it per. 
Sefihabia, which is nothing clearer. 
Cicero, whofe interpretation of this word 
fhould be efteemed preferable to that of 
any modern writer, defines entelechia 
quaedam quafi continuata & perennis mo 
tio, a certain continued and perpetua 
motion: whence it would appear, tha 
Ariftotle took the foul for a mode o 
the body, a continuous and perpetua 
motion being undoubtedly a mode o 
body. The vulgar peripatetics hold en: 
telechia to fignify aét, and under it fu 
pofe the form of the compound or ank 
mal to be underftood. The lateft peripa 
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tetics agree, that the at, or entelechia, 
whereby Ariftotle meant to explain the 
nature of the foul, is either fome mode 
of the body, or it is nothing at all. 
NTERING of a hawk, among fportf- 
men, the letting her kill for the firft 
time. . 

NTERING Of hounds, is the infrudting 
them how tohunt. See ENTRANCE. 
NTEROCELE, evepoxndn, in furgery, a 
tumour formed by a prolapfion of the in- 
teftines through the rings of the abdo- 
men, and proceffes of the peritoneum, 
into the fcrotum. It is fometimes term- 
ed an ofcheocele and complete hernia, 
in contradiftin&tion to the bubonocele, 
See the article BUBONOCELE, @c. 

This diforder arifes from a violent dif- 
tention of the peritoneum and rings of 
the abdominal mufcles, threugh which 
the inteftine prolapfes into the fcrotum ; 
and proceeds from fome violence by a fall, 
blow, or ftraining to leap, lift up great 
weights, vomiting, &¢. and according to 
the nature of the caule, the rupture is form- 
ed, either inftantly or imperceptibly by 
degrees. This rupture is always attend- 
ed with pains, and ufually happens but 
in one fide, never in both at a times 
fometimes the inteftine alone falls down ; 
at other times, it is accompanied with the 
omentum. ‘The tumour appears foft'to 
the touch like an inteftine, or bladder, dif- 
tended with wind: it firft appears fmall 
wm the inguen, and gradually defcends 
down to the tefticle of the fame fide in 
the {crotum, which is thereby fometimes 
diftended half way down the thigh, and 
even down to the knee: the other fymp- 
toms are the fame with thofe of the bubo- 
nocele. ; 

The tumour is encreafed by crying, plen- 
tifully eating, lifting, or carrying any bur- 
den; it is contraéted with cold, and dilated 
with heat: it may be diftinguifhed ge- 
nerally from the hydrocele or pneuma- 


| tocele, by its returning into the abdo- 


men with a murmuring noife. 


| This kind of rupture may be fuftained 


with but little inconveniences by men 
not much addiéted to hard labour, and 
women with child ; but it fhould never be 
left to itfelf without a fupport or truls, left, 
by fome accident, the inteftines fhould 
become’ incarcerated, and incapable of 
being returned. When the diforder is 
recent, and ina young fubjeét, it may 
be perfectly cured without. danger of 2 
relapfe ; as it may alfo in adults and old 
people, by conftantly wearing a proper 
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trufs. It is lefs dangerous when the in« 

teftine is attended with the omentum... 
When the inteftine is returnable, the fur- 

geon fhould immediately reduce the parts, 

and retain them in their proper fituation, 

and to clofe up the aperture firmly with 

a trufs, bandage, or by incifion, termed- 
celotomy, 

Another method confifts chiefly in paf- 
fing a fmall gold-wire round the upper- 

part of the procefs of the peritoneum, 

near the ring of the abdominal mutfcles, 

leaving the tefticle in its natural pofi- 
tion : the wire is twifted by a pair of for- 
ceps, fo as to confine the procefs of the 
peritoneum without comprefling the fper- 
matic veffels, in order to prevent the in- 

teftine from falling through it again: 

this method, however, is not thought 
effeCtual in moft cafes by Heitter. 

In order to preferve the tefticle, fome 
furgeons do not tie the procefs of the pe- 
ritonzum and fpermatic veffels with a 

ligature, but having returned the intef- 
tines and omentum, they then f{carify the 
ring of the abdomen, through which the 
inteftine prolapled, together with the fkin, 
in order t@ render the cicatrix more firm. 

If in the enterocele the inteftine cannot 

be reduced, efpecially if it adhere to the 
procefs of the peritoneum, ring of the 
abdominal mulcles, {cretum, or tefticle, 

no trufs or bandage will be of any fer- 

vice: there is, then, but one method of 
faving the patient, by a fevere operation ; 
in order to which the integuments are to be 
divided ; and when the facculus appears, 

it is to be feparated, and a fmall aper- 

ture made in it big enough to introduce 

a quill, or fome other inftrument to fe- 
parate the inteltine from all its adhefions, 
before it is protruded into the abdomen, 

which fhould always be done when the 

inteftine adheres ; after which the wound 

is to be healed, and the patient fecured 
from a relapfe, by wearing the bandage- 
fpica. See BanDAGE and TRuss, 

If the ftrifture of the inteftine is fo great 
as to render all means ineffeétual to re- 

duce the rupture, the furgeon mutt 

then have recourfe to the knife to fave 

the patient. 


ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE, a [pecies of rup- 


ture, wherein the omentum, . together 
with the inteftines, fall into the ferotum. 
See the preceding article. 


ENTEROLOGY, a term ufed by phyfi- 


cians, for a difcourfe or treatife on the 

contents of the head, breaft, and abdoe 

men, See the articles HEAD, &c. 
ENTEROM- 


ahh ile 
ENTEROMPHALUS, the fame with a 
hernia umbilicalis, or rupture at the na- 
vel. See the article EXOMPHALUS. 
ENTERPLEADER, in law, fignifies the 
difcuffing or trial of a point, incidentally 
falling out, before the principal eaufe can 
be determined, 
It is allowed that a defendant cannot be 
twice charged with the fame thing, or to 
two feverally, where no default is in him; 
‘thus if one man brings detinue againft 
the defendant upon bailment of goods, 
and another a trover ayainft the fame 
_ perfon ; in this cafe there fhall be an en- 
terpleader, to afcertain which of the par- 
ties has a right, to his a€tions 
Judgment may ‘be given on an enter- 
pleader, to recover what is demanded’ 
againft the defendant ; and where two 
have enterpleaded, the perfon vecovering 
fhall have damages of the other. 
ENTERSOLE, in architecture, a kind of 
little ftory, fometimes called a. mezan- 
zine, contrived occafionally at the top of 
the firft ftory, for the convenience of a 
wardrobe, Gc, 
ENTERTAINMENT, in a theatrical 
fenfe. See the article FARCE. 
ENTHUSIASM, svgecizcyos, a tran{port 
of the mind, whereby it is led to,think 
and imagine things in a fublime, fur- 
prifing, yet probable manner. This is 
the enthufiafm felt in poetry, oratory, 
mufic, painting, fculpture, &c. 
ENTHUSIASM, in areligious fenfe, implies 
a tranfport of the mind, whereby it fan- 
cies itfelf infpired with fome revelation, 
impulfe, &c. from heaven. Mr. Locke 
gives the following defcription of enthu- 
fialm. ‘* In all ages, men in whom 
«* welancholy has mixed with devotion, 
** or whofe conceit of themfelves has 
** raifed them into an opinion of a great 
** familiarity with God, and a nearer 
«¢ admittance to his favour than is af- 
*¢ forded to others, have often flattered 
** themfelves with a perfuafion of an im- 
** mediate intercourfe with the deity, 
*¢ and frequent communications from 
$¢ the divine fpirit. Their minds being 
*¢ thus prepared, whatever groundle(s 
*¢ opinion comes to fettle itfeif ftrongly 
© upon their fancies, is an illumination 
** from the fpirit of God, and prefently 
*¢ of divine authority. And whatfoever 
** odd aétion they find in themfelves a 
** ftrong inclination to do, that impulfe 
** is concluded to bea call or direétion 
** from heaven, and muft be obeyed. It 
‘© is a commiflion from above, and they 
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ENTHUSIAST, a perfon pofleffed with 
ENTHYMEME, evOxyunue, among logis) 


Lia a 
‘¢ cannot err in executing it. This I~ 
** take to be properly enthufiafm, which — 
** though arifing from the conceit of a _ 
** warm and overweaning brain, works 
when it once gets footing more pow- 
*s erfully on the perfuafions and aétions 
«* of men, than either reafon or revela- 
** tion, or both together. Men being 
‘© moft forwardly obedient to the im- 
** pulfes they receive from themfelves.” 
Devotion, when it does not lie under the 
check of reafon, is apt to degenerate into 
enthufiafm. When the mind finds itfelf 
inflamed with devotion, it is apt to think 
that it 1s not of its own kindling, but | 
blown up with fomething divine within it. | 
If the mind indulges this thought too far, 
and humours the growing paffion, it, at 
leat, flings itfelf nto imaginary raptures _ 
and ecftacies ; and when once it fancies 
itfelf under the influence of a divine im-_ 
pulfe, no wonder if it flights human ors] 
dinances, and refufes to comply with the, 
eftablithed form of religion, as thinking] 
itfelf dire&ted by a much fuperior guide, | 


enthufiafm. See the preceding article. 


cians, denotes a fyllogilm, perfe& in the 
mind, but imperfect in the expreffion, by} 
reafon one of the propofitions is fuppref. 
fed, as being eafily fupplied by the under- 
ftanding of thofe with whom we difcourfe, 
e.g. In every right-lined triangle, thé 
three angles are juft equal to tawvo righ 
ones ; therefore, thofe of an ifofcles are fai 
where the propofition, every iofcles is 
right-lined triangle, is omitted, as being 
fufficiently known. But to give a mor 
familiar example; fuppofe the enth 
meme to be, every man is mortal ; theré: 
Sore every king is mortal: where the mi 
nor propofition, every king is aman, 
omitted for the reafon already mentioned 
There is a particular elegance in the en 
thymeme form of arguing, as leavi 
fomewhat to the exercife and invention ¢ 
the mind ; for which reafon it is ver 
frequent, as well in common conver 

tion, as in the moft polite writers. 
not only fhortens difcourfe, and adds 
certain force and livelinefs to our reafo 
ing, but gives the reader a pleafure n 
volike that the author himfelf feels 
compofing. By this means we are p 
upon exerting ourfelves, and feem 
fhare in the difcovery of what is propof 
to us. 
ENTIER, in the manege, a refty ho 
that not only refufes to turn, but refifts 
han 
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hand: provided he flies er parts from 
the heels, you have a remedy for him, 
by ufing a cavefion made after the duke 
of Newcaftle’s way. 

ENTIERTY, or ENTIERTIE, among 
lawyers, fignifies the whole of a thing, 
in contradiftinétion to a moiety; thus a 
bond, damages, &c. are faid to be entire, 
when they cannot be apportioned. 

ENTIRE TENANCY, inlaw, is when the 
fole pofeflion is in one perfon; in con- 
tradiftinction -to feveral tenancy, which 
is a joint or common pofleffion in two or 
more, 

ENTITIVELY and Entity, among 
metaphyficians. See the article Ens. 
ENTOYER, in heraldry, denotes a bor- 
dure charged wholly with things with- 
out life: it feems to be a corruption of 

the french entour, round about. 

ENTRAILS, the fame with inteftines, See 
the article INTESTINES. 

ENTRANCE of hounds, among fportfmen, 
denotes the inftru@ting them how tohunt : 
for which purpofe, it is proper to lead 
them through warrens and flocks of 
fheep, to enure them to be under com- 
mand, and to run at nothing without the 
hunt{man’s orders; and when. the game 
appears, the young hounds are to be en- 
tered along with the beft and ftauncheft 
hounds that can be got, and not one 
barking dog fuffered to be near, The 
hare is the beft game on fuch an occafion, 
becaufe, in this chafe, the young hounds 
will learn all the doublings they can pof- 
fibly meet with in any other kind. When 
the hare is killed, they muft not be al- 
lowed to break her up;_ but the huntfman 
isto fkin and cut her in pieces, with 
which the young hounds are to be re- 
wa) ded. 

ENTIRE MINHO DOURO, a province of 
Portugal, having the river Minho on the 
north, Douro on the fouth, and the 
Atlantic ocean on the weft. 

ENTRE TAYO and GUADIANA, 4 province 
of Portugal, having that of Eftremadura 
on the north, and the Atlantic ocean on 
the weft. 

ENTREPAS, in the manege, a broken 
pace or going that is neither walk nor 
trot, hut has fomewhat of an amble. 
This is the pace or gait of fuch horfes as 
have no reins or back,*and go upon their 
fhoulders; or, of fuch as are {poiled in 
their limbs, 

ENTRING a hip, the fame with board- 
ing. See the article BoaRDING. 

ENTRING-LADDERS, in a fhip, are of twe 

Vou. If, 


forts; one ufed by the veffel’s fides, #n a- 
harbour, or in fair weather, for perfons 
to go in and out of the fhip: thegother is 
made of ropes, with {mall {taves for fteps; 
‘and is hung out of the gallery to enter 
into the eat, or to come aboard the fhip, 
when the fea runs fo high that they dare 
not bring the boat to the fhip’s fide. for 
fear of {taving it. 


ENTRING-ROPES. See the article RopE. © 
ENTROCHUS, in natural hiltory, a genus 


of extraneous foffils, ufually of about an 
inch in length, and made upofanumber _ 
of round joints, which when feparate and * 
loofe, are called trochite: they are com- 
pofed of the fame kind of plated {par 
with the foflile thes of the echini, which 
is ufually of a bluifh-grey colour, and are 
very bright where frefh broken ; they are 
all ftriated from the center to the circums 
ference, and have a cavity in the middle. 
See plate XCIII. fig. 3. 
The entrochi are found of all fizes, fro 
that of a pin’s head to a finger’s length, _ 
and the thicknefs of one’s middle finger; 
and are plainly of marine origin, having 
often fea-fhells adhering to them. They 
feem to be the petrified arms of that fin- 
gular fpecies of the feasftarfith, called 
{tella arborefcens. 
They are efteemed very powerful diure- 
tics, and prefcribed in nephritic cafes with 
good fuccefs; the dofe being as much of 
the powder, as will lie on a fhilling. 


ENTRUSION, or INTRUs1ON, in law, 


See the article INTRUSION. 


ENTRY, inlaw, fignifies taking poffefion 


of lands or tenements, where a perfon 
has a right fo to do. 
It is alfo uled for a writ of poffeffion, 
which is of divers kinds, as, x. A writ 
of entry fur diffeifin, which lies forthe _ 
diffeifee againft the diffeifor. 2. A writ © 
of entry fur diffeifin in le per, that lies for 
the heir by defcent, who fucceeding. in 
right of his anceftor, is faid to be in the 
per or pere. 3. A writ of entry fur dif- 
Jevin in le per & cui, which lies where 
the feoffee of the diffeifor makes a feoff- 
ment to another, 4. A writ of entry fur 
diffeifin in le poft, which lies where after. 
a difleifin the land is removed from one * 
hand to another beyond the degrees, that 
a writ of entry can be made in the ufual. ~ 
form. 
The writ of entry is put out.of the des 
grees by five things. 1, Intrufion, as 
when the diffeifor dies feifed, anda ftran= _ 
ger enters. 2. Succeffion, when the fuc- ~ 
ceffor in office or profeflign enters. 3. 
7A Difieitin 
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Difeifin upon difeifin, when the diffeifor 
is diffeifed by another. 4. Judgment, 
where a perfon recovers againft the dif- 
feifor. «¢. Efcheat, which is when the 
diffeifor dies without heir, or commits 
felony, &c. on.which account the lord 
enters, In all which cafes, a diffeifee, 
or his heir, fhall not have a writ of en- 
try Within the degrees of the per, but in 
the poft. 

‘There are feveral other writs of entry, 


-which lie for the perfon in reverfion, 
_ where a tenant for life, for term of! 


years, or by courtefy, aliens, and after- 
wards dies : and fo in other cafes, 


- Forcible Entry. See FORCIBLE. 
_. ENTRY, among fportimen, denotes the 


places or thickets through which deer 
are found lately to have paffed. 


|. Bilof Entry, in commerce, See BILL. 


In making entries inwards, it is ufual 
for merchants to include all the goods 
they have on board the fame fhip in one 
bill, though fometimes they may happen 
to be upwards of twenty feveral kinds ; 
and in cafe the goods are fhort entered, 
additional or poft entries are now allow- 
-ed; though formerly the-goods, fo en- 
tered, were forfeited, As to bills of en- 
try outwards, or including goods to be 
exported, upon delivering them, and pay- 
ing the cuftoms, you will] receive a {mall 


_ piece of parchment called a cocket, which 


teftifies your payment thereof, and all 
duties for fuch goods. See the article 
EXPORTATION, 

If feveral forts of goods are exported at 
once, of which fome are free, and others 
pay cultoms, the exporter muft have two 
cockets, and therefore mu(t make two 
entries ; one for the goods that pay, and 
the other for the goods that do not pay 
cuftom. 

Entries of goods, on which & drawback 
is allowed, muft likewife contain the 
name of the fhip in which the goods were 
imported, the importer’s name, and time 
of entry inwards. The entry being thus 
made, and an oath taken that the cuftoms 
for thofe goods were paid as the law di- 
reéts, you muft carry it to the colle&tor 
and comptroller, or their deputies ; who, 
after examining their books, will grant 


‘a warrant, which’ muft be given to the 


firveyor, fearcher, or land-waiter, for 
them to certify the quantity of goods}; 
after which the certificate muft be brought 
back to'the colle&tor'and comptroller, or 
their deputies, and oath made, that the 
ee geods are “really fhipped, and not 


landed again in any part of Great Bri- 
tain. See the articles DRawBack and 
DEBENTURE. 

ENVELOPE, in fortification, a work of 
earth, fometimes in form of a fimple pa- 
rapet, and at others, like a fmall rampart 
with a parapet: it is raifed fometimes on 
the ditch, and fometimes beyond it. 
Envelopes are often made to inclofe a 
weak ground, where that is practicable, 
with fingle lines, to fave the great charge 
of horn-works and tenails, or where there 
is not room for fuch large works. Some 
give the names of fillon, counter-guard, 
conferve, and lunette, to envelopes raifed 
in the moat. 

ENVIRONNE’, in heraldry, fignifies fur- 
rounded with other things: thus, they 
fay, a lion environné with fo many be- 
zants, See the article BEZANT. 

ENUMERATION, an account of feveral 
things, in which mention Is made of every 
particular article, 

ENUMERATION, in rhetoric, a part of per- 
oration, in which the orator, colleéting 
the fcattered heads of what has been deli- 
vered throughout the whole, makes a brief 
and artful relation, or recapitulation 
thereof; ee ae 

ENUMERATION of the parts, in rhetoric, 
is much the fame with diftribution. See 
the article DisTRIBUTION. 

ENUNCIATION, a declaration of a thing 
either in terms of affirmation or denial. — 

ENUNCIATION, among logicians, the 
fame with propofition. See the article 
PROPOSITION. 

ENVOICE, the fame with invoice. See the 
article INVOICE, 

ENVOY, a perfon deputed to negociate - 

* fome affair with any foreign prince or ftate, 
Thofe fent from the courts of France, 
Britain, Spain, &c. to any petty princé 
or fate, fuch as the princes of Germany, 
the republics of Venice, Genoa, &c. go 
in quality of envoys, not embaffadors 5 
and fuch a charaéter only do thofe perfons 
bear, who go from any of the principal 
courts of Europe to another, when the 
affair they go upon is not very folemn or 
important. There are envoys ordinary 
and extraordinary, as well as embaffa- 
dors ; they are equally the fame un- 
der the proteétign of the law of nations, 
and enjoy all the privileges of embaffa- 
dors, only differing from them in this, 
that the fame ceremonies are not pere 
formed to them. | ( 

ENURE, in law, fignifies to take effect, or 

"avail: thus, they fay, areleafe made toa 


tenang 
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tenant for life, fhall enure, and be of force 
to the perfon in reverfion. 

ENURNY, in heraldry, is applied to a 
bordure charged with beatts. 

ENVY, in ethics, is defined to be an un- 
eafinefs of the mind, caufed by the con- 
fideration of a good we defire, obtained 
by one we think lefs worthy of it than 
ourfelves. 

EON, among anatomitts, is fometimes ufed 
for the whole ambit of the eye, 

Eon, or ZEON, in church-hiftory, See the 
article AZON. 


EPACT, in chronology, a number arifing _ 


fiom the excefs of the common folar year 
above the lunar, whereby the age of the 
moon may be found out every year. See 
the articles Year and Moon. 

The excels of the folar year above the 
lunar is 13 days; or the epaé&t of any 


year expreffes the number of days from | 


the laft new moon of the old year, which 
was the beginning of the prefent lunar 
year, to the firft of January. The firft 
year of the cycle of the moon, the 
epact is o, becaufe the lunar year be- 
gins with the folar, On the fecond, the 
lunar year has begun r1 days before the 
folar year, therefore the epact is rr. On 
the third, it has begun twice 11 before 
the folar year, therefore the epaét is 22. 
On the fourth, it begins three times 11 
days fooner than the folar year, the epact 
would therefore be 33; but 30 days be- 
ing a fynodical month, muft that year 
be intercalated; or that year mutt be 
reckoned to confifts of thirteen ‘fynodical 
months, and there remains three, which 
is the true epaét of the year; and foon 
to the end of the cycle, adding 11 to the 
epaét of the laft year, and always re- 
jecting 30, gives the epact of the prefent 
year. hus to adjuft the lunar year to 
the folar, through the whole of 19 years, 
xz of them muft confift of 12 fyno- 
dical months each, and 7 of 13, by 
adding a month of 30 days to every 
year when the epact would exceed 30, 
and a month of 29 days to the laft year 
of the cycle, which makes in all 209 days, 
z.@, 19 X11; fo that the intercalary or 
-embolimzan years in this cycle are 4, 7, 
10, 12, I5, 18, 19. See the article 
CYCLE. 

If the new moons returned exactly at the 
fame time after the expiration of nine- 
been years, as the council of Nice {wppofed 


they would do (when they fixed the rule 
for the obfervation of eafter, and marked 
the new moons in the calendar for each © 
year of the Junar cycle) then the golden — 
number multiplyed by 11, would always 
give the epact. But in a julian century, 
the new moons anticipate, or happen 
earlier than that council imagined they 
would, by .*. of aday. Ina gregorian 
common century, which is one day fhorter 
than a julian century, they happen 12 \of 
a day later, (1 day—;y=12). Now 
2X 325 5 for the three common cen- 
turies, but 53 being fubtraéted, on ac- ~ 
count of the gregorian biffextile century, 
there will remain #3, Therefore in four 
gregorian centuries, the new moons will 
happen later by 43 of a day, and the 
epacts mutt be decreafed accordingly, 

At prefent the gregorian epaét is 11 days 
fhort of the julian epaét ; but the quo-- 
tient of the number of the centuries di- 
vided by 4, which at this timeis4, mul- 
tiplied by 42, with the addition of the 
remainder 1 multiplied by 4Z, makes in 
all but *£2, or 7 days +34, therefore $°, 
i, é, 3 days + 4+ muft be added tocom- 
plete the 11 days. Whence we have the 


followin 


General rule for finding the gregorian EPACT 


for ever, Divide the centuries of any 
year of the chriftian zra by 4, (rejecting 
the fubfequent numbers ;) multiply the - 
remainder by 17, and to this produét add 
the quotient multiplyed by 43 ; divide the 
product + 86 by 25; multiply the golden 
number by 11, from which fubtraét the 


laft quotient ; and rejegéting the thirties, 
the remainder will be the epact. 


Example for 1754+ 


17--47=4 remains I 

I M1717 x 
43X4+864+17= 275 
27525 = 

1x 7(G.N°.)= 77 i 
77—11 = 66 i 

66 — 60 (2X 30) 6 = Epak. 


A thorter rule for finding the epact until 
the year t900. Subtraét 1 from the 
olden number, and multiplying the re- 


— mainder by 11, reject thie thirties, and you 


have the epatt, 
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| Example for the year 1754. 
“ibvaak ae Gi Nv 
GN. 7—1 x 11 = 66 mana 
66—twice 30-=-6—Epat. 6 
II 
_ 30)66{a 
6—=Ep. 


- A table of golden numbers, and their 


correfponding epaéts, till the year 1900. 
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EPANORTHOSIS, in rhetoric, a figure 


by which a perfon correé&s, or ingeni- 
oufly revokes what he juft before alledg- 
ed, as being too weakly exprefled, in 
order to add fomething ftvonger, and 
more conformable to the paflion with 
which he is agitated. 


- The epanorthofis is diftinguithed imto 


two kinds, the one is when we correct or 
revoke the word, as. in the following 


example of the apottle, but I laboured 
- more abundantly than they all: yet not I, 


but the grace of God, which was with 
me. 3 Cor. xv. 10. where what he firit 


_ attributed to his own merit, he chufes 
. afterwards to call the work of grace, as 


deing the principal caufe. The fecond 
kind of epanorthofis, is when we correct 
or revoke the fentiment, as in the follow- 
ing of Cicero: Italiam ornare, quam do- 
mum fuam, maluit: quamgquam, Italia 
ernata, domus ipfa mibi videtur ornatior. 


EPARER, in the manege, fignifies the 


flinging of a horfe, or his yerking and 
ftriking with his hind legs. See the ar- 
ticle YERKING. 

In caprioles, a horfe muft yerk out be. 


hind with all his force. but) in ballo- 
 tades, he ftrikes but half out; and, in 


croupades, he does not ftrike out bis hind 
legs at all, All fuch yerking horfes are 
reckoned rude, See the articles Capri- 
OLEs, BALLOTADE, &c. 


EPAULE, in fortification, denotes the 


fhoulder of a baftion, or the place where 
its face and flank meet, and form the 
angle called the angle of the fhoulder. 


’ See the article BasTION. 
EPAULEMENT, in fortification, a work 


raifed to cover fidewife, is either of earth, 
gabions, or fafcines, loaded with earth, 


The epaulements of the places of arms 
for the cavalry, at the entrahce of the 
trenches, are generally of fafcines mixed 
with earth, 

EPAULEMENT alfo denotes a mafs of earth, 
called likewife a fquare orillon from its 
firure, raifed to cover the cannon of a 
cafemate, and faced with a wall. 

It is likewife ufed for any work, thrown 
up to defend the flank of a poft, or other 
lace, 

EPENTHESIS, in grammar, the interpo- 
fition or infertion of a letter or fy}able in 
the middle of a word, as alituum, for 
alitum; relligio, for religio ; indupera- 
tor, for imperator, &e. 

EPERLANUS, in ichthyology, the name 
ufed by authors for the ofmerus, with 
feventeen rays in the fin befide the anus, 
and called in englith the fmelt. See the 
article OSMERUS, 

EPERON, the spuR-SHELL, in natural- 
hiftory. See the article SPUR SHELL. 
EPHA, or EPHAH, in jewifh antiquity, 
a meafure for things dry, containing 

1.0961 of a bufhel, See MEASURE. 

EPHEDRA, the SEA-GRAPE, or SHRUB 
HORSE-TAIL, in botany, a genus of the 
dioecia-fyngenefia clafs of plants, which 
has no corolla or flower-petals: the ftami- 
naare feven filaments, coalefcing into a fu- 
bulated column ; the antherz are round- 
ith, three being fuperior, and) the other 
four inferior: the feeds are acutely oval, 
convex on one fide, and plain on the 
other, and contained in a baccated cup. 
The fruit is red, fucculent, and of an 
acid auftere tafte: its juice, taken in 
wine, is faid to be good for the coeliac 
paffion and fluor albus. 

EPHEMERA, in medicine, the name of 
a fpecies of fever continuing the fpace of 
one day, or fometimes more; for the me- 
dical writers exprefs themfelves by ephe- 
mera fimplex, vel plurium dierum, See 
the article FEVER. 

This {pecies of fever has this peculiar to 
it, that the pulfe is at firft large, but as it 
becomes afterwards moderately quick and 
frequent, fo it is equal; foft, and regular, 
as ina natural ftate. The urine under- 
goes little or no change, nor is the dif- 
order preceded by a loathing of food, a 
fpontaneous laffitude of the body, dif- 
turbed fleep, preternatural yawning, or: 
horror 3 but it feizes the patient fuddenly, 
and affliéts him with no other fymptoms 
than a pain of the head and ftomach, a 
naufea, heat and reftlefnefs. The per- 
fons moft fubjeét to this fever, are young 
men who have much blood, and feed 

heartily, 


EP 


bitual difcharge of blood ftopped upon 
them, whethersnatural, as in the hemor- 
hoidal or menftrual difcharges, or arti- 
ficial, fuch as frequent bleeding, cupping, 
and the like. -And thofe who have 
thrown their blood into violent emotions 
by the too free ufe of {pirituous liquors, 
too violent exercife, unufual watchings, 
long ftay by large fires, a fudden repref- 
fion of {weats by cold water, or by vio-~ 
lent paflions, particularly anger. In the 
treatment of this fever, the proper courfe 
is to attemperate the violent motions of 
the blood with nitrous and the fixed an- 
timonial medicines, and occafionally with 
gentle acids. Sweat is to be promoted. 
Nitre, crabs-eyes, &c. may be prefcribed 
in fmall dofes every three or four hours ; 
and towards night, fudorifics fhould be 
joined to thefe, fuch as the contrayerva- 
root, or the like. ‘Tbe ephemera, pro- 
perly fo called, differs in nothing except 
the time of its duration, from that which 
commonly lafts four days, 

EPHEMERA MALIGNA, is alfo a term by 
which fome authors have called the fudor 
anglicanus, or malignant diary fever, 
which generally deftroyed the patient in 
twenty-four hours. See the article SUDOR 
ANGLICANUS. 

EpHEMERA, the DAY-FLY, in zoology, a 

genus of flies belonging to the neurop- 
tera order, and fo called from their living 
only one day and a night: they are 
about the fize of the leffer houfe-flies, 
and have two gibbous protuberances on 
the top of the head, refembling eyes : 
add to this, that the tailis furnifhed with 
hairs, and the antennz are fhort. 
Of this genus there are feveral fpecies, 
diftinguifhed by their different colours, 
and the number ‘of hairs in their tail ; 
fome having two, and others three. 

EPHEMERIDES, in literary hittory, an 
appellation given to thofe books or jowr- 
nals, which fhew the motions and places 
of the planets for every day.in the year, 
It is from the tables contained in-thefe 
ephemerides, that eclipfes, and all the 
variety of afpeéts of the planets; arefound. 
See the articles EcLtipse, ‘CONJUNC- 
TION, OPPOSITION, &, 

EPHESUS, an antient city of Tonia in the 
| leffer Afia, fituated, eaft long. 27° 40’, 
north lat. 37° 5’, near the fea, on the 
mouth of the river Cauftrus, which form- 
ed a commodious harbour. It ‘was the 
capital of Afia during the roman govern- 
ment; and here ftood the fo much cele- 
brated temple of Diana. 
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heartily, and fuch as have had any ha- EPHIALTES, epiarIn;, im medicine, the 


~ embroidered for the high prieft. 


e; % 
fame with the incubus, or night-mares 
See the article INCUBUS, 


EPHIPPIUM, in anatomy, the fame with | 


the cella turcica, being a part of the os 
fphenoides. See the article SPHENOIDES. 


EPHOD, in jewith antiquity, one part of 


the prieftly habit; being a kind of girdle 
which, brought from behind the neck 
over the two fhoulders, and hanging 
down before, was put crofs the ftomach, 
then carried round the wafte, and made 
ufe of as a girdle to the tunic. 

There were two forts of ephods, one of 
plain linen for the priefts, and the other 
Of this 
laft’ Mofes gives an ample defcription. 
It was compofed of gold, blue, purple, 
crimfon and twifted cotton. Upon part 
of it, which paffed over the fhoulders, 
were two large precious flones, one on 
each fhoulder: upon thefe were engraven 
the names of the twelve tribes, fix upon 
each ftone. : 

The ephod was peculiar to the prieft- 
hood, and thought effential to their cha- 
racter ; it being the opinion of the Jews, 
that no worfhip, true or falfe, could fub- 
fit without a priefthood and ephod, | 


-EPHORI, epopos, in grecian antiquity, ma- 
giftrates eftablifhed in antient Sparta to . 


balance the regal power. ‘The authority 
of the ephori was very great. They 
fometimes expelled and even put to death. 
the kings, and abolifhed or fufpended 


the power of the other magiftrates, cal}-..’ 
Thae 


ing them to account at pleafure, 
were five of them, others fay nine, They 
prefided in the public fhews and feftivals. 
They were entruited with the public 
treafure, made war and peace, and were 
fo abfolute, that Ariftotle’ makes their 


—— 


ay 
oe 


government equal to the prerogative of a | 


They were eftablifhed by 


monarchy. 
Lycurgus. 


EPIBATERION, emi€clepicy, in  antient 


poetry, a poem rehearfed at a perfon’s 
return from a voyage, thanking the im- 
mortal gods for his prefervation. 


EPIC, or HEROIC POEM, a poem expref> 


fed in Narration, formed upon a ftory 
partly real, and partly feigned ; repre- 
fenting, in a fublime ftile, fome fignal 
and fortunate aftion, diftinguifhed by a va- 
riety of great events, to form the morals, 


- and affect the mind with the love of he- 


roie virtue. See the article Porm. 

We may diftinguihh three parts of the de- 

finition, namely, the matter, the form, 

and the end. The matter includes the 

action of the fable, under which are rang- 
ed 
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ed the incidents, epifodes, charaéters, 
morals, and machinery, The form com.. 
-prehends the way or manner of the nar- 
ration, whether by the poet himfelf, or 
by any perfons introduced, whole dif- 
courfes are related: to this branch like- 
wife belong the moving of the paffions, 
the defcriptions, difcourfes, fentiments, 
thoughts, ftile, and verfification ; and be- 
fides thefe, the fimilies, tropes, figures, 
and, in fhort, all the ornaments and de- 
corations of the poem, ‘The end is to 
improve our morals, and increafe our 
virtue. See the articles ACTION, FABLE, 
ErrsoDE, CHARACTER, &e. 

‘There are two. things which chiefly dif- 
tinguifh epic from tragedy, the manner 
of the reprefentation, and the event or 
cataftrophe.. Astothe former it is cer- 
tain that tragedy is formed upon action, 
and epic upon narration. ‘This is the 
principal charaéter in an heroic poem, 
and a very difficult part of it. The qua- 
lities a narration muft have to be per- 
fect, are thefe: it muft be fhort and fuc- 
-ciné, that nothing may be idle, flat, or 
tedious; it mult be lively, quick, and 
delightful : it muft be fimple and natu- 
ral. The moft ordinary graces of a nar- 
ration, muft come from the figures, the 
tranfitions, and from ali thofe delicate 
turns that carry the reader from one thing 
to another, without his regarding it. 
It muft never point out all the matter, 
that fome may be left for the natural re- 
flections of the reader. It muft like- 
wife avoid the particulars and length of 
affected defcriptions, Laftly, the narra- 
tion muft be delightful, not only by the 
variety of things it relates, but by the 
variety of its numbers. It is this va- 
riety that makes the greek verfification 
more harmonious and more proper for 
narration than the Latin. © 

Epic alfo differs from tragedy in the 
event, or conclufion. In tragedy, the 
conclufion is generally unfortunate, but 
never fo in epic: the reafons of which 
rule are the examples of Homer and Vir- 
gil, who are, and ought to be, our guides 
and patterns in this particular, and in 
which they have been univerfally follow- 
ed ' by all who would have been thought 
epic writers ; and not only their autho- 
rity, but the very reafon of the thing 
fupplies us with arguments for-this rule, 
1. Although in tragedy, where the ac- 
_ tion is much fhorter, more fimple, and 
— finifhed, as it were, ata heat, an unfor- 
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. of an epic poem is, by more flow and 
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tunate conclufion may be fo far from dif+ 
pleating, that it may be more agreeable 
to the audience: yet in epic, after fuch 
a feries and variety of adventures, after 
fultaining fo many and fuch great difh- 
culties, the reader mu(t be out of humour 
with the poet, unlefs the whole fhould 
conclude happy at jaft. 2. The chief 
end of tragedy is to excite the paffions, 
efpecially thofe of terror and pity, by a 
fhort and brifk emotion; but the defign 


Jeifure operations, to remove bad habits, 
and reftore good ones; to-fubdue vice 
and recommend virtue, which would be 
done with a very ill grace, if the hero} 
of the poem fhould come to a deplorable’ 
end. 3. An epic poem, properly fo} 
called, is, and fhould be, written in! 
honour of the country and religion of | 
the author, between which and the here 
there is a near relation ; and therefore ke 
ought to come off in triumph at lait, 
Thele two differences are, as the fchools 
call them, fpecific differences, being fo in 
nature: the others are only accidental, 
being differences in degree, extent, and 
greatnefs. Although epic poetry is di- 
rected to the morals and the habit rather 
than the paffiens, yet it likewife has paf- 
fions, but in an inferior degree to tra- 
gedy: for though it has a mixture of all 
the paffions, yet joy and admiration ar 
the moft effential to it. 
An epic poem muft be formed upon a ftor 
partly real and partly fictitious, In tra- 
gedy, which is much fhorter, the perform 
ance may not only be excufable, but com 
mendable, though the whole fable fhoul 
be figtitious; but in fuch along work a 
that of an epic poem, the reader will b 
tired unlefs he has the pleafure of find 
ing fome truth interwoven with the 
fable. 
The moderns feem to miftake that par 
of the epic and tragedy which contain 
the wonderful, confounding it with im 
probable, and ufing the two words pro 
mi(cuoufly. If it.was really fo, the won- 
derful would be always faulty ; for tha 
is always fo which is improbable. Th 
great art is a juft temperament and mix 
ture of both, to make it natural and pros 
bable. Scarce any of the poets but Vi 
gil had the art, by the preparation o 
incidents, to manage the probability i 
all the circumftances of an epic poem 
Homer is not altogether fo {crupulou 
and regular in his contrivances: his ma 
ching 
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chines ara lefsjuft, and all his meafures, 
to fave the probability, are lefs exact, 
Laftly, the fovereign perfection of an 
epic poem, in the opinion of Ariftotle, 
confilts in the jut proportion and perfeé 
conneétion of all the parts. It is not 
fufficient that all be grand and magni- 
ficent in an epic poem, but all muft be 
jut, uniform, and proportionable, in the 
different parts that compofe it. 

This is all that can be obferved moft ef- 
fential to an epic poem: little need be 
faid about the machinery, which, among 
the antient heathens, was the agency of 
their falfe gods, and of angels and dz- 
mons among. us chriftians: its beauty 
and magnificence are well known. The 
| dignity of an epic poem would fearce 
| be kept up without it, efpecially fince 
the marvellous depends on it, The ver- 
fification of epic poetry, among the 
| Greeks and Romans, confifted of hex- 
ameters, a fort of verfe fo peculiar to 
epic, that when it is ufed upon other oc- 
cafions, it is called heroic verfe. Our 
englifh verfe comes neareft to it both in 
gravity and majefty, but at how great a 
diftance! See the article HEXAMETER. 
| An epic or heroic poem, is the beft and 
moft perfe&t kind of poetry ; it is the 
greateft work which the foul of man is 
capable of performing ; and here itis the 
utmoft bounds are fet to human compo- 
fition. All the noblenefs and the eleva- 
tion of the moft perfect genius, can hard- 
ly fuffice to form iuch a one as is requi- 
fite for an heroic poet: the difficulty of 
finding together fancy and judgment, 
heat and imagination, and fobriety of 
reafon, precipitation of fpirit, and foli- 
dity of mind, renders this character fo 
very rare: it requires great images; and 
yet 2 greater wit to form them. There 
rmuft be a judgment fo folid, a difcern- 
hment fo exquifite, fuch perfeét knowledge 
of the language in which he writes, fuch 
lobflinate ftudy, profound mz: ditations, 
and vaft capacity, that fcarce whole ages 
an produce one genius fit for an epic 
poet: even among the antients them- 
elves, if we except Homer and Virgil, 
we fhall fcarce find one that is truly an 
lepic poet. 
ICARPIUM, inantient pharmacy, dee 
otes a remedy applied in form of a plafe 
er to the writs, for intermitting fevers : 
t confifted of penetrating ingredients, as 
arlic, onion, camphor, &c. x 
MICEDIUM, éexixndoy, in antient poetry, 
poem rehearfed during the funeral 
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folemnity. of perfons of diftin&tion, See 
the article NENIA, 

We find two beautiful epicediums in 
Virgil, one of Euryalus, and the other of 
Pallas. 

EPICERASTICS, ‘in pharmacy, denote 
much the fame with emollients. See the 
article EMOLLIENTS. 

Epiceraftic medicines obtund the acri- 
mony of the humours, and mitigate the 
uneafy fenfation thence arifing. 

To this clafs belong, 1. The emollient 
roots, as marlhmallow, liquorice, &c, 
2. The leaves of mallows, water-lilly, 
the large houte- leek, purflain and lettuce, 
3- The feeds of barley decorticated, hen- 
bane, lettuce, flax, white poppy, and rue. 
4. Fruits, as jubebs, raifins, fweet ap- 
ples, prunes, and fweet almonds. 5. 
Cooling juices, whites of eggs, whey, 
oils, fyrup, and fugar of violets, &e. 

EPICHIREMA, emyipnes, in logic, a 
mode of reafoning, which comprehends 
the proof of one or both the premifes 
of a fyllogifm, before the conclufion is 
drawn. 

EPICOENE, in grammar, a term applied 
to nouns, which, under the fame gender 
and termination, mark indifferently the 
male and female fpecies. See GENDER. 
Thefe nouns are otherwife called pro- 
mifcua, and comprehend the names of a - 
great number of the wild bealts, more of 
the wild fowls, and almoft all the fithes, 
whereof the difference of fexes is either 
difficult to be difcerned, or is rarely ad- 
verted to; fuchare, in Latin, elephantus, 
paffer, aquila, falmo, which equally fig- 
nify a male or temale elephant, fparrow, © 
eagle, or falmon. As often as either 
of the fexes, are to be diftin@ly men- 
tioned, it is generally done by prefix- 
ing to the word male (mas) or female ~ 
(femina. ) 

EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY, the doc- 
trine or fyftem of philofophy maintained 
by Epicurus and his followers. 
Epicurus, the Athenian, one of the 
greatett philofophers of his age, was ob- 
liged to Democritus for almoft his whole 
fyftem, notwith{tanding he piqued hime 
felf upon deriving every thing from his 
own fund. He wrotea great number of 
books, which are made to amount to 
above 300. Though none of them are 
come down to us, no antient philofopher’s 
fyftem is better known than his, for 
which we are moftly indebted to the great 
Lucretius, Diogenes Liertius, and Tully. 
His philofophy conlifled of three parts, 


canonical, 


RFI 
eanonical, phyfical, and etherial. The 
firft was about the canons, or rules of 


judging. The cenfure which ‘Tully 


pafles upon him for his defpifing logic, 
will hold true only with regard to the 
logic of the ftoics, which he could not 
approve of, as being too full of nicety 
and quirk. Epicurus was not acquainted 
with the analytical method of divifon 
and argumentation, nor was he fo cu- 
rious in modes and formation as the 
fteics. Soundnefs and fimplicity of fenfe, 
affited with fome natural reflections, was 
all his art. His fearch after truth pro- 
ceeded only by the fenfes, to the evi- 
dence of which he gave fo great a cer- 
tainty, that he confidered them as an in- 
fallible rule of truth, and termed them 
the firft natural light of mapkind. 

In the fecond part of his philofophy he 
laid down atoms, fpace, and gravity as 
the firft principles of all things: he did 
not deny the exiltence of a God, but 
thought it beneath his majefty to concern 
himfelf with human affairs: he held him 


_a bleffed, immortal being, having no af- 


fairs of his own to take care of, and 
above meddling with thofe of others. .See 
ATOM and ATomIcaL, 

As to his. ethics, he inade the fupreme 
good of man to confit in pleafure, and 
confequently fupreme evil in paw. Na- 
ture, itielf, fays he, teaches us this truth, 
and prompts us from our birch to pro- 
cure whatever gives us pleafure, and avoid 
what gives us pain. To this end he 
propofes a remedy againft the fharpnefs 
of pain: this wasto divert the mind from 
it, by turning our whole attention upon 
the pleafures we have formerly enjoyed : 
he held that the wife man mutft be happy, 
as long as he is wife; that pain, not de- 
priving him of his wifdom, cannot de- 
prive him of his happinefs. 

There is nothing that has a fairer flew 
of honelfty than the moral doétrine of 
Epicurus. Gaffendus pretends, that the 
pleafure in which this philofopher has 
fixed the fovereign good, was nothing 
elfe but the higheft tranquility of mind 
in conjunétion with the molt perfect 
health of body: but Tully, Horace, 
and’Plutarch, as well as almoft all the 
fathers of the church, give us a very dif- 
ferent reprefentation: indeed the nature 
of this pleafure, in which the chief hap- 


_ pinefs is fuppofed to be feated, is a grand 


aap in the morals of Epicurus. 
Hence there were two kinds of Epicu- 
reans, the rigid and the remilss the firit 
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EPICYCLOID, in geometry, a curve 
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were thofe who underftood Epicurus’s no- 
tion of pleafure in the belt fenfe, and 
placed all their happinefs in the pure plea- 
fures of the mind, refulting from the 
practice of virtue. The loofe or remifs 
Epicureans, taking the words of that phi- 
lofopher in a grofs fenfe, placed all their | 
happine(s in bodily pleafures, or debauch- 
ery. Thus we have the whole myftery 
of this celebrated doétrine. It was in- 
nocent in expreffion, but criminal in 
thought; it had a beautiful outfide, but 
it was all corruption within, Thefe loofe 
philofophers took up a feeming aufterity 
to difguife their fecret indulgence, and} 
all their {chemes of morality were but fo] 
many veils for their immoral behaviours 


{CY CLE, ex:xumro;, in the antient aftro-| 
nomy, a little circle whofe center is in the 
circumference of a greater circle; or it ig 
a {mail orb, or {phere, which being fix 
ed in the deferent of a planei, is carried 
along with it; and yet, by its own pecu 
liar motion, carries the planet faltened t 
it round its proper center. 

It was by means of epicycles, that Ptog 
lemy and his followers folved the varioug 
phenomena of the planets, but more efpe 
cialy their {tations and retrogradations 
See the articles PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM 
STATIONARY, and RETROGRADATION 
The great circle they called the excen 
tric or deferent, and along its circum 
rence the center of the epicycle was cor 
ceived to move; carrying with it the ph 
net fixed in its circumference, which 
its motion downwards proceeded accoré 
ing to the order of the figns, but, in ma 
ing upwards, contrary to that order, 
highe point of a planet’s epicycle thi 
called apogee, “and the lowc({t perig 
See the articles ApoGEE and PgR 

GEE. 


nerated by the revolution of the 
riphery of a circle, ACE (pl 
LXXXVIII. fig. 3) along the « 
vex or concave fide of the periphery 
another circle, DGB. ai ae 
The length of ary part of the cur 
that any given point in the revolv 
circle has defcribed, from the time 
touched the circle it revolved upon, ff 
be to double the verfed fine of half 
arch, which all that time touched the ci 
at reft, as the fun of the diameters of 
circles, to the femidiameter of the ref 
circle, if the revolving circle moves u 
the convex fide of the refting circle 5, 
if upon the concave fide, as the differt 
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of the diameters to the femidiameter of the 
refting circle. 
In the Philofophical Tranfaétions, n° 
218, we have a general propofition for 
meafuring the areas of all cycloids and 
epicycloids, viz. The area of any cy- 
cloid or epicycloid is to the area of the 
generating circle, as the fum of double 
the velocity of the center and velocity of 
the circular motion to the velocity of the 
circular motion: and, in the fame pro- 
portion, are the areas of fegments of thofe 
curves to thofe of analogous fegments of 
the generating circle. 
EPIDEMIA, evidquia, in. grecian antiqui- 
ty, feftivals kept in honour of Apollo and 
Diana, at the ftated feafons when thefe 
deities, who could not be prefent every 
where, were fuppofed to vifit different 
places, in order to receive the vows of 
their adorers, 
The feltival took its name epidemia, 
from emt, among, and deg, people ; on 
account of the imaginary prefence of 
thofe deities among the people. 
Epipemia is alfo ufed for private feafts, or 
* rejoicings, on account of the fafe return 
of a friend from a voyage or journey. 
EPIDEMIC, among phyficians, an epithet 
of difeafes which at certain times are po- 
pular; attacking great numbers at or 
near the fame time. See the article 
DISEASE. 
Epidemic difeafes differ from thofe called 
endemic, See the article ENDEMIC, 
Boerhaave obferves, that though every 
particular difeafe, in various epidemical 
conftitutions, appear, to unattentive ob- 
fervers, the fame with regard to their 
names, figns, and confequences in fome 
meafure; yet to the judicious, they will 
appear quite otherwile, fo as to require 
a different adminiftration of the non- 
naturals, different treatment, and dif- 
ferent medicines, This variety, how- 
ever, in epidemical difeafes, is fo ob- 
fcure, that phyficians have not yet been 
able to deduce it from any abufe of non- 
naturals: and yet there are many circum- 
ftances which make it highly probable, 
that the caufes refide in the air, but de- 
pend more upon the inexplicable variety 
of exhalations contained therein, which, 
by their mixture with the fluids of the 
body, or their ftimulus, injure the human 
machine, than upon any change in the 
fenfible qualities thereof. See the article 
EFFLUViUM. 
Upon the invafion of any unknown epi- 
demical diftemper, the phyfician will re- 
Vou. Il, - 


ceive fome information with refpet tothe -- 
cure: 1. By reducing the diftemper to 
fome more known kind, which it moft 
refembles. 2. By obferving its tendency 
at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes ; 
at which feafons it is generally molt pre=- 
valent. 3. By attending to the {pontane- 
ous phenomena, which precede, accom- 
pany, or follow the death or recovery of 
the patient, and the better or worfe ttate 
of the diforder. 4, By diligently re- 
marking the benefit or injury received, 
from whatever the patients are unavoid - 
ably obliged todo; and from whatfoever 
is taken into, or difcharged out of the 
body. 5. By comparing the cafes of a 
great many patients, labouring under the 
diftemper at the fame time. 6, By ab- 
ftaining from all remedies which are du - 
bious, which irritate and induce.a confi- 
derable change in the humours, and 
thereby ob{cure the nature and tendency 
of the difeafe. 
According to Van Swieten, the origin 
of epidemic fevers, ‘and we may add of 
other epidemical diforders, is always 
from fome caule in common to the whole 
people who inhabit any particular place « 
thus, for example, when in befieged cities 
the fcantinefs of the market obliges all 
to ufe an ill courfe of diet ; hence it is, 
- that they have ufually the fame courfe 
and fymptoms, in different patients, and 
therefore require the fame method of 
cure: See Fever, Pox, &e. 
EPIDENDRA, in botany, a term vufed 
by fome naturalifts for the parafitical 
plants, oc thofe which grow on trees, 
fhrubs, and other vegetables: fuch are 
mifletoe, dodder, &c. See the articles 
MISLETOE, DODDER, &c. 
EPIDENDRUM, vaniLLa, in botany, 2 
genus of the gynandria diandria clats of 
plants, the flower of which confilts of five 
very long and patent petals: the ftamina 
are ‘two very fhort filaments, growing 
upon the piltil: the fruit is a very long, 
rounded, and carnofe pod, containing a 
multitude of minute feeds, 
EPIDERMIS, in anatomy, the fame with 
the cuticle. See the article CuTICLe. 
EPIDIDYMUS, in anatomy, the name by 
which fome call each of the two bodies 
more ufually known by that of parattata. 
See the article PARASTAT A, 
EPIGA, in botany, a genus of the de- 
candria moncgynia clals of plants, the 
calyx of which is a double permanent pe- 
rianthium ; the corclla confits of a tingle 
cup-fafhioned petal ; the fruit is a globv- 
7B lary 
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lar, depreffed, five-cornered capfule, con- 


' fitting of five valves, and containing five 


cells; the feeds are numerous and roun- 
dith, and the receptacle large, and divid- 
ed into five parts. _ 


EPIGASTRIC REGION, 4 part or fub- 


divifion of the abdomen. See the article 


ABDOMEN. 


EpiGASTRIC VESSELS, the arteries and 


veins belonging to the epigaftric region ; 
the former being branches of the coeliac 
artery, and the latter of the iliac veins, 
See the articles ARTERY and VEIN, 


EPIGLOTTIS, in anatomy, one of the 


cartilages of the larynx, or wind-pige. 
It is often of the fhape of an ivy-leaf, 
and joined to the thyroide cartilage ; 
over which it appears erect, immediately 


~ behind the root of the tongue; to which 


it is alfo connetted by its middle liga- 
ment, by two lateral ones to the cornua 
of the os hyoides, and by two pofterior 
ones, to the arytenoide cartilage. Inthe 
aét of fwallowing, it covers the glottis, 
or aperture of the larynx, and prevents 
any thing getting into it. See the articles 
Larynx and GLOTTIs. 


EPIGRAY, in poetry, a fhort poem or 


compofition in verfe, treating only of one 
“thing, and ending with fome lively, inge- 
nious, and natural thought or point. 

Epigram originally fignified the fame as 
infeription, it being ufual among the 
antients to cut infcriptions upon columns, 
walls, ftatues, trophies, fhields, &c. 
which infcriptions, when expreffed in po- 
etical conceits, were afterwards termed 
s. In. procefs of time, other 
poems of the like nature went by the 
name of epigrams, from their affinity 
with thofe infcriptions, and people began 
to ufe them for the relating of little fa&ts 
and accidents, the characterizing of per- 


_ fons, Ge. 
The chief charaéteriftics of the epigram’ 


are acutenefs and facetioulnefs. It fhould 
enly tend to’one point, which is always 
to be exprefled with ftrength and poig- 
nancy in the laft verfe, excepting fome 
that are more remarkable for their foft- 
nefs and delicacy, or fome other elegance, 
But above all things, a redundancy, or 
fuperfluity of expreflion, is to be avoided, 
Authors are much divided as to the 
length of an epigram. ‘There are in- 


- ftances both among the antients and 


moderns of very long ones, but {till it 
is allowed, that the fhorter are the better, 
as feeming moft natural to this kind of 
poem, The greck epigtams £vn upon a 
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turn of thought which is natural, but 
fine and fubtile, They have nothing that 
bite, yet they are not infipid except a 
few, which are quite flat and fpiritlefs.. 
We {peak of thele collected in the antho- 
logy. The latin epigram, by a falfe 
tafte that prevailed in the beginning of 
the decay of pure latinity, endeaveurs to 
furprize the reader by a point. -Catullus 
wrote after the greek manner, for heen- - 
deavours to clofe a natural thought with 
a delicate turn of words, and with ‘the 
fimplicity of a very foft expreffion. Mar- 
tial was in fome meafure the author of 
the other way. - Boileau fays, the fineffe 
and fubtility of the epigram fhould turn 
upon the words, rather than the thoughts, 
by which means he reduces it to the na- 
ture of a pun, or equiveque. See the 
article Pun. 


EPIGRAPHE, ¢em#papn, among antiqua- 


rians, denotes the infeription of a build- 
ing, pointing out the time when, the 
perfons by whom, the ufes, and the like, 
tor which it was erected. 


EPILEPSY, emantic, in medicine, the 


fame with what is otherwife called the 
falling-ficknefs, from the patient's fall« 
ing fuddenly to the ground. 
Sometimes this difeafe comes upon the 
patient unawares ; but it more frequently 
gives notice of its approach, by a laffi- 
tude of the whole body, a heavy pain 
in the head, with fome difturbance of the 
fenfes, unquiet fleep, unufual dread, dim- 
nefs of fight, and a noife in the ears: in 
fome there is a violent palpitation of the 
heart, a puffing or inflation of the breaft, 
difficult refpiration, a murmuring noife 
in the belly, fetid ftools, a flux of the 
urine, anda refrigeration of the joints : 
in others, there is a fenfation, as iteere, 
of cold air, afcending from the extreme 
parts towards the brain and heart. At 
length falling fenfelefs to the ground, the — 
thumbs ave fhut up clofe inthe palms of — 
the hands, and are with difficulty taken 
out: the eyes are diftorted or inverted, 
{9 as nothing but the whites appear: all 
fenfation is fufpended, infomuch that no 
fmell, no noife, nor even pinching of the 
botly is able to bring them to themfelves : 
they frothe at the mouth, with a hifing 
kind of noife; the tongue is lacerated, 
or torn by the teeth, and there is a fhak- 
ing or trembling of the joints. ' How- 
ever, in different patients, the fymptoms 
vary ; for fometimes inftead of convul- 
five motions, the limbs are all ftiff, and 
the patient is as immeyeable as a flatue = 
, im 


‘see: 
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in infants, the penis is erefted ; and, in 

oung men, there is an emiffion of the 
emen, and the urine fometimes ftreams 
out toa great diftance. At Jaft there is 
a remiffion of ‘the fymptoms, and the 
patients come to themfelves after a longer 
or fhorter interval; then they complain 
of a pain and heavinefs of the head, and 
a laffitude of all their joints. 

Thefe fits ufually return on certain days, 
or age of the moon, but efpecially about 
the new or fall moon ; in women chiefly 
about the time of menftruation; and as 
to the prognoftics, they generally leave 
the patient about the time of puberty. 
As'to the cure, in adults or grown per- 
fons, it is extremely difficult ; but, in 
children, it is juft the reverfe. Blifters 
Jaid on the back part of the head are of 
great ufe a little before the fit is expeét- 
ed; which may the more certainly be 
foreknown, as this difeafe is influenced 
by the moon. The moit proper medi- 
cines to correét the juices feem to be na- 
tive cinnabar, and wild valerian root ; a 
dram of which may be taken morning 
and evening for three or four months, 
and afterwards two or three days before 
the new and full moon. Or, two {cruples 
of the powder of wild valerian-root, mix- 
ed with one of that of native cimnabar, 
may be taken morning and evening, 
Ambergreafe and mufk are alfo account- 
ed excellent, 
It muft nct however be forgot, that this 
difeafe owes its origin to fo many differ- 
ent caufes, and is bred in fo many dif- 
ferent conftitutions of the body, that 
the fame remedy which fucceeds in one 
cafe, often fails in another; and, there- 
fore, different medicines are to be tried, 
efpecially in adults. In cafe of a ple- 
thora, bleeding in the ankles will be 
proper. If the humours be in fault, 
cathartics, iffues, eauteries, and blifters 
muft be ufed. If in children, it pro- 
ceeds from gripes, or the breeding of 
teeth, nothing is better than to cleanfe 
the belly by milk clyfters, with a little 
venice-loap diffolved in them. Some epi- 
leptic powder with cinnabar, or extract 
i hitbach, and made into an electuary 
with fyrup of rofes and manna, may 
Jikewile be given in proper dofes. 
During the fit, too free an ufe of vola- 
tiles, !pirituous liquors, and ftrong fmells 
are hurtful, as caufing the humours to 
flow too much to the head. The heft 
method is to place the patient in an erect 
pofiure, and to rub the hands and feet 
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pretty brifkly 5 and the beft drink is pure 
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water, which will mitigate, if not cure, 
the fymptoms. 

When the difeafe is caufed by external 
violence, or extravafations of humours in 
the head, cinnabar reduced into an im- 


palpable powder, and given in large doles ~ 


with other cephalics and diaphoretics, 
has a kind of {pecific Virtue. 

According to Dr. Cheyne, a milk-diet 
will cure the moft inveterate epilepfy. 
Mifletoe is alfo faid to cure it, as fure as 
the bark does an intermitting fever: its 
dofe, to grown people, is half a dram 
or more, in powder, to be taken every 
fixth hour, drinking after it a draught 
of a ftrong infufion of the fame plant ; 
and if to every ounce of the powder,'a 
dram of affa foetida be added, the me- 
dicine will be ftill more effeStual. Cin- 
nabar of antimony is alfo greatly cele- 
brated for the cure of this difeafe, and 
may be taken from four grains to a 
{cruple, in conferve of rofemary-flowers, 
If the difeafe is inveterate, fome advife 
to give the following pills for a month, 
viz. Take caftor and pum ammoniac, 
of each eight grains; wild valerian-root, 
halfa feruple ; falt of tartar, feven grains; 
and as much of tincture of caftor as is 
fufficient to form them into pills, one of 
which makes a dofe. On every feventh 
day, a cathartic’fhould be given; and 
fometimes, inftead of the caftor and gum, 
filings of fteel may be fubftituted, 

A decoétion of guaiacum, or faffafras, 
taken twice a day, fix or eight ounces at 
a time, and continued for thirty or forty 
days, is alfo faid.to cure the epilepfy ; 
efpecially, if male piony-root, or the like, 
be added. 

The tollowing ele&tuary is alfo recom- 
mended as a moft excellent and certain 
anti-epileptic: take of peruvian bark, 
pulverifed, fix drams ; of virginia fnake- 
root, likewife pulverifed, two drams ; 
and of the fyrup of piony-flowers, as 
much as is fufficient to’ make a foft 
electuary, 'The dofe, alter proper eva- 
cuations, in adults, is a dram 3 which 
fhould be taken morning and evening for 
three or four months; and afterwards 


only repeated three or four days before . 


the new and full moon. 


EPILOBIUM, in botany, the wWILLOW- 


HERB, agenus of the oftandria-mono- 
gynia clafs of plants, the corolla whereof 
confifts of four roundifh patent petals, 
fomewhat emarginated : the fruit is a vee 
ry long capfule of a cylindraceous form, 

7 Bz firiated, 
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ftviated, made up of four valves, and 
containing four cells: the feeds are nu- 
merous, oblong, and crowed with down. 
SPLLOGUE, in oratory, the end or con- 

clufion of a difcourfe, ordinarily con- 
taining a recapitulation of the principal 
matters/delivered. See PERORATION. 


piLOGUE, in dramatic poetry, a {peech 


addreffed to the audience after the play 
is over, by one of the principal actors 
therein, ufuelly containing fome reflec- 
tions on certain incidents in the play, 
efpecially thofe in the part of the perfon 
that fpeaks it. 

The epilogue is but of modern date, 
much later than the prologue: feveral 
have taken the exodium of the Greek dra- 
ma,for an epilogue; but it appears that 
they are very different ; as the exodium 
was the lait ef the four parts of the tra- 
gedy, containing the unravelling the 
plot, anfwering to the lait aét of modern 
wagedy. i 

In the modern tragedy the epilogue has 
ulaally fomewhat of pleafantry, intended, 
in ail probability, to compofe the paffions 
railed in the courfe of the reprefentation. 
This is ridiculed by the Speétator, and 
compared to a merry jigg upon the organ, 
after a good (ermon, to wipe away any 
impreffions that might have been made 
thereby, and fend the people away juft 
as they came. ‘This praétice, however, 
has the countenance of antiquity, for the 
Romans had fomething of the fame na- 
ture, though under a different name 5 
but their exodium was a kind of farce or 
pantomine, brought on the {tage when 
the. tragedy was over, to compofe the 
minds of the audience. 


EPIMEDIUM, BARREN-woRT, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the tetrandria- monygynia 
_clafs of plants, the flower of which con- 
fits of four ovated, obtufe, concave, pa- 
tent petals: the fruit is aa oblong acu- 
minated pod, compoled of one cell, but 
divided by two valves, containing feveral 
oblong feeds. 
It we may believe Diofcorides, the leaves 
f this plant, triturated and drank to the 
quantity of five drams in wine, for five 
days together, after the menftrual pur- 
gation, effegtually prevent conception. 


PPINICION, in the greek and latin poetry, 


ry 
* 


cienotes a poem or compofition on occafion 
of a vidlosy obtained, 
rejoicing, or feftival, on account of a vic- 
tory. 
‘PIPHANY, a chriftian feftival, other- 
_ wile called the Manifeftation of Chrif to 
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the Gentiles, obferved on the fixth of Ja~ 
nuary, in honour of the appearance of 
our Saviour to the three magi, or wife 
men, who came to adore him, and bring 


-him prefents, The feaft of epiphany was 


Not originally a diftinét feftival, but made 
a part of that of the nativity of Chrift, 
which being celebrated twelve days, the 
firtt and laft of which were high or chief 
days of folemnity, either of thefe might 
properly be called epiphany, as that word 


fignifies the. appearance of Chrift in the 


world. 

The kings of England and Spain offer 
gold, frankincenfe, and myrrh, on epi- 
phany, or twelfth day, in memory of the 
offerings of the wile men to the infant 
Jefus. 

The feftival of epiphany is called by the 
Greeks the feait of lights, becaufe our Sa- 
viour is faid to have been baptized on this 
day ; and baptifm is by them called illu- 
mination. 


EPIPHONEMA, in rhetoric, a fententious 


exclamation containing a lively remark 

placed at the end of a difcourfe or narra 

tion; fuch as that of Virgil, 

Fas omue abrumpit, buidrue obtruncat, 
& auro 

Vi potitur. Quid non mortalia pectora@ 
cogis 

Auri facra fames ? 

And that of Lucretius, lib. i. 

Tantum relligio potuit fuadere malorum ! 

So Milton on the obitinacy of the rebel 

angels, who were fo infatuated, that they 

would not fubmit, though they knew al- 

mighty power and majelty came armed 

againit them : 

«* In heav’nly minds can fuch perverfee 
nefs dwell 2?” 

This figure clofes a narration in a very 

advantageous manner, deeply imprefies 

the thing related upon the memory of 

the reader, and leaves him well pleafed - 

with the fenfe and fagacity of his author. 

See the article SENTENCE, ; 


EPIPHORA, in medicine, a preternatural 


defluxion of the eyes, when they conti- 
nually difcharge a fharp ferous humour, 
which excoriates the cheeks. The cure 
is performed by a derivation of the offend- 
ing humour elfewhere, by bleeding, cup- 
ping, blifters, purges, &c, The acri- 
mony is likewile to be corrected by bit — 
ter chalybeate wine: fometimes wine 
drank alone will perform the cure; after 
which, altringent topics are tobe made 
ufe of. 
If an epiphora has been of long flanding, 
it 
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it is difficult to be cured, and often de- EPIPLASMA, the fame with cataplafms 


generates into a fiftula lachrymalis. See 
the article FisTuLA LACHRYMALIS, 
Pitcairn calls an epiphora a fort of ca- 
tarrh in the glands of the eye. See the 
article CATARRH. 
EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS pPvantTs, the 
fame with the capillary ones, See the 
article CAPILLARY. : 
EPIPHYSIS, in anatomy, a bony fub- 


See the article CATAPLASM. 


EPIPLOCELE, in medicine, is a kind of 


hernia, or rupture, in which the omen- 
tum fubfides into the fcrotum. The cure 
confifts principally in a reduétion of the 
tumour, by returning the omentum again 
into the abdomen, and in {ecuring the 
parts from a relapfe by a trufs or band- 
age. See HERNIA and ENTEROCELE. 


ftance, or as it were a leffer bone, affix- EPIPLOIS, in anatomyy a term applied 


ed to a larger or principal bone, by the 
intervention of a cartilage, In young 
fubjeéts thefe epiphyfes are not continuous 
to the principal bone, but are only con- 
nected by the intermediate cartilage, and 
hence they are called appendages to ‘the 
bones. It is to be obferved of epiphyfes, 
1. That they are all cartilaginous in 


to the arteries and veins diftributed thro” 
the fubftance of the epiploon or caul s 
thus, the dextra epiplois is a branch of 
the right fide of the cceliac artery, and the 
finiftra epiplois and gaftro-epiplois are 
terms by. which anatomifts call branches 
from the left fide of the coeliac artery. 
See the articles COELIAC and ARTERY. 


infants; and though they afterwards EPIPLOOMPHALON, xmmdomparcy, in 


grow hard, yet they never arrive at the 
true denfity of a bone, 2. That moft of 
them degenerate into apophyfes in adults, 
3. That they do not grow along the 


medicine, an hernia umbilicalis, proceeds. 
ing from the omentum falling into the 
region of the umbilicus ornayel. See the 
article EXOMPHALUS. 


plain furface of the bone, but unequally, EPIPLOON, the fame with what is other= 


or by a mutual ingrefs with the bod 
of it, 

The ufe of the epiphyfes is very different 
in adults and in infants: in adults they 


wife called omentum. See OMENTUM. 


EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS, in furgery, 


a kind of exomphalus, See the article 
EXOMPHALUS. 


feem in the firft place to ferve the bones EPISCOPACY, the quality of epifcopal 


which contain large quantities of mar- 
row, by way of operculum, that this foft 
matter may pot run out. 2, They are 
of fervice to the articulations, rendering 
the motions more eafy, as well as more 
determinate. 3. They make the whole 
bone lighter than it would»be, if their 
place were fupplied by abfolute bony 
matter. 4. They increafe the power of 
the mufcles about the tendons, by means 
of their prominences, 5. They add to 
the fize of the places deftined for receiv- 
ing the infertions of the mufcles. 6. 
They give a firmer cohefion to the liga- 
ments which ferve in the articulations, 
and allow an entrance to the blood-veffels. 
The ufes of the epiphyfes in infants are, 
1. That by means of their yielding foft- 
nefs, they may give way to the compref- 
fion in the uterus, and fuffer the whole 
bulk to be more folded together than 
otherwife it could, fo that it may lie ina 
fmalier compafs. 2, That they may give 
way to the elongation and growth of the 
bones. 3. That they may prevent the 
frequent fraétures, which would other- 
wile unqueftionably happen to children 
from thew falls, andthe. other accidents 
they are liable to. 


3 


government, or that form of church dif- 
cipline, wherein diocefan bifhops are efta- 
blithed diftin&t from and fuperior to priefts 
or prefbyters. See the article BisHor. 


EPISCOPALIANS, in church-hiftory, an 


appellation given to thefe who prefer the 
epifcopal government and difcipline to all 
others, 

By the teft aét, none but epifcopalians, 
or members of the church of England, 


“are qualified to enjoy any office civil or 


military. See the article FEsT acr. | 


EPISODE, ¢emecodvy, in poetry, a fepatate 


incident, ftory, or aétion, which a poet 
invents, and conneéts with his principat 
aétion, that his work may abound with 
a greater diverfity of events: though, in 
a more limited fenfe, all the particular in- 
cidents whereof the aétion or narration is 
compounded, are ealled epifodes, See 
the articles Epic and TRaGEDY. 

The epifode, in its original, was only 
fomething rehearfed between the parts of 
the chorus, or antient tragedy, for the 
diverfion of the audience. Epifodes ferve 
to promote the aétien, to illuftrate, em- 
bellifh, and adorn it, and carry it to its 
proper period. Epifodes are either abfo-~ 


lutely neceflary, or very requifite. AI 


epifodes 


2: 
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epifodes are incidents, tho’ all incidents 
are not epifodes ; beeaufe fome incidents 
are not adventitious to the adtion, but 
make up the very form and feries of it. 
Examples will clear up this diftinétion : 
the ftorm in the firft Aneid of Virgil, 
driving the fleet on the coaft of Carthage, 
fis an incident, not an epifode, becaufe 
the hero himfelf and the whole body of 
his forces are concerned in it; and {0 it 
fs a direct and not a collateral part of the 
main action. The adventures of Nifus 
and Euryalus, in the ninth Afneid, are 
epifodes, not incidents, 2, ¢ mot direét 
parts of the main action. 
it is particularly by the art of epifodes 
that the great variety of matter which 
adorns a poem is brought into the princi- 
al action: but though the epifodes area 
Lind of digreffion from the jubject, yet 
. they ought to have a natural relation to 
. the principal ation, never be far-fetch- 
ed, and muft be handled with judgment, 
to avoid confufion and burdening the fub- 
jest with too much aétion. Without this 
reftriction the epifode is no longer pro- 
bable, and there appears an air of affecta- 
‘tion which becomes ridiculous. Ariftotle 
calls all thofe fables epifodic, which abound 
in epifodes not neceflarily nor properly 
conneéted with each other. 
"The moft natural epifodes are the pro- 
pereft to circumftantiate the principal ac- 
tions, namely, the caufes, the effects, the 
beginnings, and the confequences of it. 
Homer and Virgil have hewn their prin- 
cipal art in this particular: the action of 
the Hiad and that of the AZneid were in 
themfelves exceeding fhort, but are fo 
beautifully lengthened and diverfified by 
the intervention of epifodes, that they 
make up an agreeable ftory, fufficient to 
employ the memory without overcharg- 
ing it. See the article Epic. 
Our noble poet Milton has excelled in 
this art; he has no other epifodes than 
what naturally arife from the fubject, and 
get his poem of Paradife Loft is filled with 
a multitude of aftonifhing incidents, 
Thofe great aétions, the battle of the av- 
gels, and the creation of the worid, are 
by way of epifode to this noble poem. 
With the like art, and in the fame man- 
ner, in that part of it which regards the 
fall of man, he has related the fall of 
thefe angels who are his profeffed ene- 
mies 5 befides the many other beauties of 
fuch an epifode, its running parallel with 
the great action of the poem, hinders it 
from breaking unity fo much as another 
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epifode would have done, that had net fo 
great an affinity with the principal fubjeét. 

EPISODIC, an epithet given epic poems 
fwelled too much with epifodes. See the 
preceding article, 

EPISPASTIC, in medicine, a topical re« 
medy, which being applied to the exter- 
nal parts of the body, attraéts the hu- 
mours to that part. See VEsICATORY. 

EPISTATES, in the athenian govern- 
ment, was the prefident of the proedri. 
The conftitution was this: the ten tribes 
of Athens elected every year by lot each 
of them fifty fenators, which made a fe- 
nate of five hundred ; every tribe had the 
precedence in its turn, and furrendered it 
again fucceflively to another, the fifty 
fenators in office were called prytanes. 
During the term or duration of their of- 
fice, which was thirty-five days, ten 
of the fifty prytanes prelided weekly under 
the name of proedri; and of thefe proedri 
there was one to prefide each day of the 
week, under the title of epiftates. 

‘To the cuftody of this officer was com- 
mitted the public feal, and the keys of | 
the citadel and the public exchequer : 
this therefore was an office of fo great 
truft and power, that no man was per- — 
mitted by the Jaws to continue in it above — 
one day, nor to be eleéted into it a fecond — 
time. The epiftates were eleéted by lot 
out of the prytanes, 

Epittates was alfo the prefident of the af- 
fembly, chofen by lot out of the proedri, — 
the chief part of whofe office feems to have — 
confifted in granting the people liberty to 
give their voices, which they were not 
permitted to do till he had given the fig- 
nal. If the people were remils in coming 
to the aflemblies, the magiltrates ufed 
their utmoft endeavours to compel them, 
for they fhut up all the gates, that only © 
excepted through which they were to pals 
to the affembly, and took care that all 
vendibles fhould be taken out of the mar- 
ket, that there might be nothing to divert _ 
them from appearing, 

EPISTEMONARCH, in the antient greek © 
church, an officer of great dignity, who 
had the care of every thing relating to 
faith, in the quality of cenfor. His office 
anfwered pretty nearly to that of mafter 
of the facred palace at Rome. 

EPISTLE, emipoan, denotes the fame with — 
a miffive letter ; but is now chiefly ufed 
in {peaking of antient writings, as the 
epifties of St. Paul, epiftles of Cicero, 
-epiftles of Pliny, @c. 

The epiftles of St. Paul, which are four< 
teen 


ae of 


teen in number, make part of the canon 
of the New Teftament ; befides which 
there is one general epiltle of St. James, 
two of St. Peter, three of St, John, and 
one of St. Jude. 

Dedicatory EpisTLE, in matters of litera~ 
ture. See DEDICATION. , 


-_ EPISTOLARY, fomething belonging to 


an epiftle, Sve the article EpIsTLE. 
The art of epiftolary writing is acknow~ 
ledged to be very entertaining and in- 
ftruftive. The Romans ranked it in the 
number of liberal and polite accomplifh- 
ments. And, indeed, it enters fo much 
into all the occafions of life, that no 
gentleman can avoid fhewing himfelf in 
this kind of compofition ; the chief ex- 
cellence of which confifts in expreffing or- 
dinary occurrences, in an elegant and 
uncommon manner. However, it is 
proper to obferve, that fuch is the nature 
of epiftolary writings, in general, as un- 
avoidably renders them obfcure, fince the 
writer pafles by many things, as being 
well known to him to whom the letter is 
addreffed, which muft be laid open to a 
ftranger, before he can fully comprehend 
what is faid, Hence it is, that the epiftles 
of the antients, whether facred or pro- 
phane, are fo difficult to be underftood. 
EPISTROPHE, in rhetoric, a figure, 
wherein that which is fuppofed of one 
thing, is ftrongly affirmed of another: 
thus, Are they Hebrews? fo am Pi ae 
they Ijraelites? foam I. Are they of the 
feed of Abraham? fo aml, &e. 


LEPISTYLE, in the antient architeGure, 


a term ufed by the Greeks for what we 
call architrave, viz. a maffive piece of 
ftone, or wood, laid immediately over the 
capital of acolumn, See ARCHITRAVE 
and COLUMN. 

EPITAPH, a monumental infcription in 
honour or memory of a perfon defunct, 
or an infcription engraven or cut on a 
tomb, to mark the time of a perfon’s de- 
ceafe, his name, family ; and, ufually, 
fome eulogium of his virtues, or good 
qualities. 

‘The elegance of an epitaph, as well as 
an elegy, chiefly confifts in an expreffive 
brevity. The French have a proverb, 
| He lies like an epitaph, by -veafon they 
fometimes give charatters abfolutely falfe, 
At Lacedemon epitaphs were only al- 
lowed to thofe who died in battle, The” 
reft of the Greeks allowed of epitaphs, 
the form of which was generally as 
follows ; 
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LAW le 
NIKON ZHNQNOR 
XPHITE XA&PE, 
Nicon, fon of Zenon, 

Good man, happinefs to you, 
OATMMIAS 
XPHETH 
X ALPE, 
Olympia, 

Good woman, 
Happinefs to you. 


The Romans, in their epitaphs, introe 
duced their dead (peaking, as in the fol- 
lowing, wherein the dead wife thus be- 
fpeaks her furviving hufband: 

Inmatura peri: fed tu, felicior, anuos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos. 
Sometimes the roman epitaphs were full 
of moral expreffions, and adorned with 
fine carved work, @c. At the top they 
always had the words Di1s MANIBUS. 
It has been much difputed by learned 
men whether or no epitaphs were in ufe 
among the antient Hebrews: however 
this be, it is certain the Jews have, of a 
very antient date, received this cuftom, 
of which Buxtorf produces feveral in- 
ftances. 


EPITASIS, in antient poetry, the fecond 


part or divifon of a dramatic poem, 
wherein the plot, entered upon in the firft 
part, or protafis, was carried on, height- 
ened, and worked up, till arrived at 
its ftate, or height, called cataftafis. See 
the articles PRoTasis, CATASTASIS, 
Drama, &e. 

In the epitafis, accidents, as they are call- 
ed by the moderns, arife; all things are 
in confufion, and involved in doubts and 
difficulties. WVoflius fays, the epitafis is 
contained in the fecond ; fometimes in the 
third and fourth, but very rarely any part 
of it in the fifth aét: but Dr. Trap fays, 
that there is no act to which the epatafis is 
not fuitable ; nay, that fome of at ought 
always to be in the fifth aét. 

It is the epitafis that fupports the weight 
and burden of the poem ; upon it the cri- 
fis of the action chiefly turns. This di- 
vifion of tragedy is laid afide in the mo- 
dern drama, inftead whereof plays are di- 
vided into aéts. See the article Act. 


EpPirasis, in medicine, the increafe of a 


difeafe, or beginning of a paroxyfim, par- 
ticularly in a fever. See FEVER. 


EPITHALAMIUM, in poetry, a nuptial 


fong, Or compofition, in praife ot the 
bride 


+ 


: 


» 


Sat 
bride and bridegroom, praying for their 
profperity, for a happy offspring, &c. 
Among the Greeks, the married couple 
were no fooner bedded, than the young 
men and maids gathered round the door, 
dancing and finging the epithalamium, 
fhouting and ftamping with their feet, 
with intention to drown the maid’s cries. 
When they returned again in the morn- 
ing, to falute the married couple, they 
fung the eriBarayae efe/lina, fo named from 
the defign of them, which was to wake 
and,arife the bridegroom and bride; as 
thofe fung the night before were defigned 
to difpofe them to fleep. and on that ac- 
count, were termed ewiOarapria xorperdinae 

EPITHEM, in pharmacy, a kind of fo- 
mentation, or remedy of a fpirituous or 
aromatic kind, applied externally to the 
regions of the heart, lives, @ce. to 
ftrengthen and comfort the fame, or to 
correct fome intemperature thereof. See 
the article FOMENTATION. 

There are principally three kinds of thefe 
external applications, the liquid, the fo- 
lid, and the foft or poultice-kind. The 
liquid epithems are fometimes confider- 
ably thick; but when they are intended 
to penetrate deep, they are much better if 
very thin and fluid, As to the part to 
which the epithem is immediately appli- 
ed, it is not what it is always intended 
to a&t upon, as this frequently lies deep 
within: the epithems, «therefore, intend- 
ed for this purpofe, fhould confilt of the 
moft penetrating ingredients, for which 
reafon aftringents and infpiflating reme- 
dies can be of no ufe; but in this form 
hot wine alone is .fometimes ufed as an 
‘epithem, and often fuch medicines as are 
not to be fafely taken inwardly, fuch as 
highly re&tified fpirits, preparations of lead, 
henbane, mandrake, and other poifonous 
apie and the like: but we are careful - 
y toremember in regard to thefe, that 
the pores are capable of abforbing them, 
and ought therefore to know the effeéis 
they are capable of producing, when thus 
abforbed in the body. As to the vehicles 
of the liquid epithems, they are various, 
as linen or woollen-cloth, filk, ftupes, 
toafted bread, &c. ‘They are in fome 
cafes to be applied hot, in others, cold: 
when the intention is to refolve, penetrate, 
and attraét, then the hot are to be pre- 
ferred; but thefe are injurious to parts 
conftriéted by intenfe cold. | 
The dry epithems are medicated pow- 
ders, ufually fewed up in a cloth, and 
applied» to different parts of the body ; 
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‘ for which purpofe the powders muft be 
coarfe, Sometimes the liquid epithems 
are added to the dry, to reduce the whole 
to a confiftence, fuch as may be {pread 
upon cloth, and applied. 

Volatile EPiTHEM, is a form of medicine 
prefcribed in the London Difpenfatory, 
ordered to be made up of equal weights 
of common turpentine and fpirit of fal 
armoniac, by ftirring them together in a 
mortar. 

EPITHET, in poetry and rhetoric, an ad- 
jective exprefling forne quality of a fub- 
ftantive to which it is joined ; or fuch an 
adjeétive as is annexed to fubftantives by 
way of ornament and illuftration, not to 
make up an effential part of the defcrip- 
tion. Nothing, fays Ariftotle, tires the 
‘reader more than too great a redundancy 
of epithets, or epithets placed improper- 
ly ; and yet nothing is fo effential in poe- 
try asa proper ufe of them. The writ- | 
ings of the beft poets are full of them, 
efpecially Virgil. 
We may diftinguith two kinds of epithets, § 
viz. 1%. Thole which add a new idea 
quite diftinét from the general nature of a- 
fubftantive. Thus Virgil in his Georgics, © 

futer cunctantes cecedit moribunda mi- 
nifiros. 
And, 2. ‘Thofe that bring with them fome 
light and ornament, but not new ideas. 
Thus the fame poet, 

Timidi dame, cervique fugaces. 
The firft kind of epithets entertain the 
mind with a more agreeable variety, but 
thofe of the fecond require, perhaps, moré 
care and judgment in the proper choice 

. of them. For inflance, becaufe Virgih 

_ has faid, the fearful deer an.! fleeting 
flags, it by no means follows that theie 
epithets are applicable whenever flags 
and deer fhall happen to be mentioned 
They are proper in the place where he 
ufes them, but may not be fo always. 

EPITOME, in literary hiftory, an abridg 
ment or furnmary of any book, particn 
larly of a hiftory, See ABRIDGMENT. 
It is pretended that the epitomizing o 
authors, frequently occafions the lois o 
the originals. Thos the lofs of Pom 
peius Trogus, is infcribed to his epitomi: 
fer Juitin; and the lofs of a great par 
of Livy, toLucius Annezus Florus, 

EPITRITUS, in profody, a foot confiftin 
of three long tyllables and one fhort. 
thefe, grammarians reckon four kinds 
the firft confifting of an jambus and ‘pen 
dee, as faliitantes: the fecond, of a tre 
cheus and fpondee, as concitati: th 
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third, of a fpondee and an iambus, as 
communicans: and the fourth, of a pon. 
dee and trocheus, as incantaré. See the 

_articles SponDEUS, TROCHEUS, &c. 
EPITROCHASMUS, Eailpyscu@, in 
rhetoric, a figure wherein we ilightly pafs 
over feveral things of great moment, by 
only mentioning them in genefal. Such 


is the faying of Cxlar, vent, vidi, vici. \ 


And the following paflage of Virgil, 

ZEn. 4. 

Faces in caftra tulifem, : 
Lnplefemque foros flammis, natumque pa- 

tremque 
Cum genere exftinxem, memet fuper ipfa 
ded:ffem, 

EPITROPE, in rhetoric, a greek term for 
the fame figure which the Latins call cons 
cefio. See the article Concession, 

EPITROPUS, among the modern Greeks, 
a kind of arbitrator chofen by the greek 
chriftians under the dominion of the 
Turks, to terminate their differences, 
and avoid carrying them before the tur- 
kith magiftrates, See ARBITRATOR, 

EPIZEUXIS, in rhetoric, a figure which 
repeats the fame word, without any other 
intervening : {uch is that of Virgil, zunc, 
nunc, infurgite remis. 

EPLOYE’, in heraldry, the (aime with dif- 
played. See the article DisPLAYED. 
EPOCHA, in chronology, a term or fixed 
point of time, whence the fucceeding 
years are numbered or accounted, See 

the article Era. 

The moft remarkable epochas are thofe 
that follow. 
Epocua of the creation of the world. Ac- 
cording to the vulgate, archbifh p Uther 
places this event 4004 years before the 
birch of Chet; Scaliger makes it 3950 5 
Petavius, 3984; and Ricciolus, 4184 
yeers before Chrift. According to the 
feptuagint, Eufebius places the creation 
§299° years before the nativity of our 
Lord ; the alphonfine tables, 69343 and 
Ricciolus, ¢634, The creation, there- 
fore, as we follow the archhifhop, happens 
ed in the year 710 of the juliam period. 

See the article JULIAN PERIOD. 

Sir Tiaac Newton, again, makes the crés 
ation of the world tater by coo years than 
all other chronologitts ; and the preofs 
by which this illuftrious philofopher fup- 
ports his opinion, are of two different 
kinds. The Egyptians counted 341 ge- 
netacons from Menes to Setho, allowing 

- an hundred years for three generations ; 
and the antient Greeks computed one ge- 
neration at about forty years. Now, fays 
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Sir Ifaac, it is true, three ordinary ges 
nerations may be computed at about 
120 years; but generations are longer 
than the reigns of kings, becauleit is evi- 
dent that mankind in general live longer 
than kings. The duration of a reigns 
therefore, taking one with another, is, 
according to him, about twenty years 5 
whence he concludes, that the antients 
have erred in their calchlatioh in allow- 
ing forty years for every generation. 
The fecond kind of proof is taken from 
the preceffion of the equinoxes. See the 
article PRECESSION, &c. 

According to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Chiron, who was in the expediticn of the 
argonauts, fixed the vernal equiacx at 
the fifteenth degree of aries, and conle- 
quently the fummer folftice at the fifs 
teenth degree of cancer. Meto fixed the 


fummer folftice at the eighth degree of 


cancer, a year hefore the peloponefian 
war. Now fince one degree anfwers to 
the retrograde motion of the equinodtial 
pointsin 72 years, there are feven times 
72 years from the expedition of the ar 
gonauts to the beginning of the pelopo- 
nefian war; that is coq years, and rot 
507 years, as the Greeks affirm. By 
combining thele two different proofs, 
Sir Hfaac concludes, that the expedi- 
tion or the argoncuts ough: to be placed 
909 years before Jefus Chrift, and not 
+400, as 18 generally believed ; and there- 
fore that the creation of the world ought 
to be placed abolit sco years later than 
chronologifts generaliy place it. 
Erocua of the deluge. According to the 
hebrew text, there are 1656 years from 
the creation to the deluge ; 1307, ac- 


cording to the Samaritan; 2242, ac- | 


cording to Eufebius and the feptuagint 5 
2256, according to Jolephus and the Sep- 
tuagint, and 2262, according to Julius 
Africanus, Petavius, and the Septuagint. 
In following the hebrew text, this epocha 
begins in the year 2366 of the julian 
period, — - ; ied 

Epocua of the oljmpiads, uled principally 
by the Greeks, bad its origin from the 
olympic games, which were celebrated at 
the beginning of every filth year. This 
epocha begins 776 years before the in- 
carnation, or in the 3938 of the julian 
period. . 


Varronian Evocita of the building of Rome, 


is fixed 753 years before our Savicur’s 
birth, and in the 3961 of the julian 
period. 
Epocua of Nabonagar king of Babylon, 
Cc ; made 


Ee Sa ee 
3 


se 
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mide ue of by. Ptolemy, Cenforinus, 
and feveral other authors, began 747 


years before the incarnation, and in the 


4967 of the julian period, 

Julian Evocua, The firft year of Julius 
@eefir's correcting the calendar ftands 45 

years before our Saviour’s birth, and co- 
incides with the 4669 of the julian period. 

Erocua of Chrif. The chriftian world 
generally reckoned from the epocha of 
the creation, the building of Rome, the 

 conful; regifter, or the emperor’s reign, 

( till about sco yeurs after Chrift, when 
the epocha of the nativity of our bleffed 

Lord was introduced by Dionyfius Exi- 
guus. He began his account from the 
conception or incarnation properly called 
Lady-day. Mott countries in Europe, 
however, at prefent reckon from the firft 
of January next following, except the 
court of Rome, where the epocha of the 
incarnatfon {till obtains for the date of 
their bulls and briefs. But here we are 
to obferve, that-there are different opi- 
nions touching the year of our Saviour’s 
birth. Capellus and’ Kepler fix it at 
about the 748th year from the building 
of Rome. Deckar and Petavius place 
the incarnation in the 749th of Rome. 
Scaliger and Voflius make it fall on the 
751% of Rome, Dionyfus Exiguus, 
Bede, @c. fix the birth of our Saviour to 
the year 751 of Rome; the diverfity of 
thefe opinions proceeding from the diffi- 
culty of fixing Herod the great’s death, 
who, as is evident fiom the evangelifts, 
was living at our Saviour’s birth, the tax- 
ation of Cyrenius, and the time of our 
Saviour’s beginning bis miniftry, But 
let this be as it will, it is generally agreed, 
that as to computation and ufe, the com- 
mon epocha is to be followed, which 
places the birth of Chrilt in the 4713th of 
the julian period, although the true birth 
rather correfponds witirthe 4711th of the 
fame period, 

Dioclefian Epocua, or EPocna of martyrs, 
called alfo the zra of the copthi or Egyp- 
tians, becaufe the emperor Dioclefian 
made a great many martyrs in Egypt, 
begins in the year 233 i a lord, and 

’ the 4997 of the julian period. 

Erocua of the hegira, or flight of Maho- 
met, ufed among the Turks, is the year 
of the julian period 5335, an{wering to 
the year of Chrilt 622. 

Yezdejerdic, ov Perfian Evocna, is the year 
of the julian period 5345, aniwering to 
the year 622. ; 

- To reduce the years of one epocha to 


“4 


thofe of another, obferve the following 
rule: add the given year of an epocha to 
the year of the julian period correfpond- 
ing with its rife, and that will give the 
year of the period. 
For example, if to 1754, the prefent year 
of the chriftian epocha, we add 4713, 
the year of the julian period correfpond- 
ing with itsrife, the fum, 6467, will be 
the prefent year of the julian period: now 
if we fubtraét from the year thus found, 
the year of the julian period correfpond- 
ing with the rife of any epocha, the re- 
mainder fhews the true method of mak- 
ing a juft connexion betwixt that epocha 
and the known year of Chrift. 
Again, if we want to find the year of 
the julian period correfponding to a given 
year before Chrift, we fubtraét the given 
year from 4713, and the remainder is the 
year required, ; 

Spanifb Epocua. See the article ERA. 

EPODE, in lyric poetry, the third or lak 
part: of the ode, the antient ode being — 
divided into ftrophe, antiftrophe, and ~ 
epode, See the articles ODE, &c. 
The epode was fung by the priefts, ftand- 
ing ftill before the altar, after all the © 
turns and returns of the ftrophe and an- 
tiftrophe, and was not confined to any 
precile number or kind of verles. 
The epode is now a general name for all | 
kinds of little verfes that follow ane or 
more great ones, of what kind foever 
they be; and in this fenfe, a pentametec — 
is an epode after an hexameter. And 
as every little verfe, which being put after 
another, clofes the perfod, is called epode 5 
hence the fixth book of Horace’s odes is 
entitled Liber Epadon, Book of Epodes, 
becaufe the verfes are all alternately long 
and fhort, and the fhort ones generally, — 
though not always, clofe the fenfe of the 
long ane. 

EPOMIS, in anatomy, a mufcle, other- 
wife called deltoides. See DELTOIDES, 

EPOPOEIA, in poetry, the ftory, fable, 
or fubjeét treated of, in an epic poem, — 
See the article FABLE. y 
The word is commonly ufed for the epic 
poemitfelf, See the article Epic, 

EPOTIDES, in the naval architeéture of | 
the antients, two thick blocks of wood, 
one on each fide the prow of a galley, for 
warding off the blows of the roftra of the 
enemy’s veffels. See the articles GALLEY 
and ROsTRUM. 

EPPINGEN, a town of Germany, fituated 
about ten miles north of Hailbron. 

EPSOM, a town of Surry, about fifteen 

miles 


EPULIDES, or ParuLipEs, in 


E 


BE 
E 
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miles fouth-weft of London; much re- 
forted to on account of its medicinal wae 
ters; from which the bitter purging falt 
being firft extraéted, got the name of 
epfom-falt. At prefent, however, the 
bitter purging falt is procured from the 
bittern, remaining after the cryftalliza- 
tion of common falt; and this is found 
fo anfwer al] the perpofes of that firft ob- 
tained from Epfom-waters, and goes by 
its name. 

Epfom-falt is efteemed good in colics, the 
fcurvy, diabetes, lofs° of appetite, the 
rheumatifin, jaundice, hypochondriac af- 
fegtion, and other chronic complaints. 
The beft way of taking it is with any 
chalybeate waters, as thole of Tunbridge ; 
for inftance, a dram, .or adram and an 
half, diffolved in the three or four firft 
draughts. 

furgery. 
See the article PARULIDES. . 
PULONES, in roman antiquity, minifters 
who affifted at the facrifices, and had the 
care of the facred banquet committed to 
them. At firft they were only three in 
number, but afterwards increafed to fe- 
ven. ‘Their office was, to give notice 
when feafts were to be held in honour: of 
the gods; and, to take care that nothing 
was wanting towards the celebration, 
See the article EPULUM. 

PULOTICS, emvAcdkxa, the fame with ci- 
catrizants. See CLCATRIZANTS. 
PULUM, banquet, in antiquity, a holy 
fealt prepared for the gods. ‘The ftatues 
of the gods were commonly laid upon a 
bed, and ferved in the epula, as if they 
had been very hungry ; to perform 
which was the funtion of the minifters 
of facrifice, hence*called epulones. 


EQUABLE, an appellation given to fuch 


motions as always.continue the fame in 
degree of velocity, without being either 
accelerated or retarded. 

When two or mere bodies:are uniformly 
acceJerated or retarded, with the fame 
increafe or diminution of velocity in each, 
they are fatd to be equably accelerated or 
retarded. 


EQUAL, a termof relation between. two 


or more things of the fame magnitude, 
quantity, or quality. . 
Mathematicians {peak of equal lines, an- 
gies, figures, circles, ratios, folids, &e. 
See the articles LINE, ANGLE, &ow, 


EQUALITY, that agreement between two 


or more things, whereby they are deno- 
minated equal, ‘ 

we neon nsig 

The equality of two quantities, in alge- 


{ 1111 ] 


, E QU ; 
bra, is denoted by two parallel lines ’ 


placed between them: thus, 4+2=6, 
that is, 4 added to 2, is equal to 6, 


EQUANIMITY, in ethics, denotes that 


even and calm frame of mind and temper, 
under good or bad fortune ; whevapy a 
man appears to be neither puffed up, or 
overjoyed with profperity ; nor dilpirit- 
ed, foured, or rendered uneafy by ad- 
verfity. 


EQUANT, in the old aftronomy, a circle 


defcribed on the center of the deferent, 
for accounting for the excentricity of the 
planets. See ExcentTricity, 


EQUATION, inaleebra, the mutual com- 


paring two equal things of different de- 
nominations, or the exprefion denoting 
this equality; which is done by fetting 
th one ‘in oppolition to the other, with 
the fign of equality (=) between them: 
thus’; 52236 d, or 3 feet==1 yard. Hence, 
if we put @ fora foot, and b for a yard, 
we will have the equation 3 4=8, in al- 
gebraical charadters, TSE i 
When a problem: is propafed tobe re= 
folved by means: of equarions, the frft 


. a7e : 3 >» kis: 
thing to be done is to form’a clear'ton-. 


ception of the conditions and nature of. 
it; taking care to fubAitute the firtt let- 
ters of the alphabet for known quanti- 
ties, and the’ lait lefters of the Birt aes 
for unknown Ones,” Then hy due yea- 
foning from the conditions of the quef- 
tion, let the quantities concerned there'n 
be july ftated;"and caretully compared 
fo that their relation. to one another ntay 
appear, andthe difference, which rene 
ders them unequal, be difcovired; and, 
confequently, the fainé thing found .ex- 
preflible tv.o wiys, or brought into-an 
equation, ot feveral equations indepen 
dent on each ether “And here. it-ig to °’ 
be obferved,'3..T hat if there aré.as mn any 
equations given, “ag there are qantas 
fought, then tlie quieftion hes a determi- 
nate number of solutions, of 1s trulysli- 
mited, viz. each quantity fought shath. 
but one fingle value, Thus, juppofe a 
quettion propofed concerning the age of 
three perfons, was. Conditioned as fol- 
lows, wiz. thelecond is leven years older 
than the filt, the age of the third is triple 
that of the firft add fecond, andthe fam.” 
of all their age@is 68. Requiiedsthe ge - 
of each, “Th order to bring this queffion 
to an equation, put 2 for the age of the 
fiilt; then will the age of the fecond be 
% + 7, and the age of the third 6% ears 
the fum of all their agesz tz p74 
62%-+-21== 68, So that here is bur ove 
7 Cz equation 


ReduGion of EQUATIONS. 


EQU 


equation given, and one quantity requir- 
ed, viz. the age. of the firft, 2. When 
the number of the quantities fought ex- 
ceed the number of the given equations, 
the queftion is capable of an indetermi- 
nafé number of anfwers ; and, therefore, 
can be but imperfecliy determined. 

f the quef- 
tion, when fiated, is found to have a 
determinable number of folutions, then 
the equation, direstly drawn from the 
conditions of the queftion, muft be re- 
duced into another, by equal augmenta- 
tion and diminution 3 fo that the known 
quantities may fland on one fide, and 
one of the unknown quantities, or fome 
power of it, on the other fide of the 
equation. This is called reduétion of 


equations, and depends upon a right ap- 


plication of the five following axioms: 
1. If equal quantities be added to equal 


* quantities, the fum of-thofe quantities 


‘will be equal, 


a. If equal quantities 
be fubtra&ted or taken from equal quan- 
tities, the quantities remaining will be 
equal. 3. If equal quantities be mul- 


xe tiplied by equa] quantities, their produéts 


apse a 


will be equal, 4. If equal .quantities 


be'divided by equal quantities, their quo- 


“ tients will be equal. ae Quantities that 


a 


4 ‘ 
ve 
/ 


are equal to one and the fame thing, are 
allo equal to one another, 


If thete axioms be well underftood, the 


reduction of cquations {will appear very 
plain, and the operations be eafily per- 
ramet 1, Reduétion by tvan{pofition, is 


~ pe:foimed by transferring a quantity to 
“the other fide of the equation with 


a, con- 


a ‘fiary fign ; or by equal addition, if the 
' Reduiy oy aceae ia by equal fub- 
- trachon, if affirmative, Thus the equa- 


fy 


afte 
‘el 


* tion. -— lo = 4Q, is reduced by adding 


ES To) to each fide, and the refult will be 


fhe: fame as if — 10 had been tranfpofed 
', to the oppofiie fide with the contrary fign; 
“for x — Jo + 10 = 40+ Io, is the fame 


os 


ith # = 4o+ 10, the — 19 and +10 
deftroying each other, Tn the fame man- 
Het + + 10 = 4o, is reduced tox — 40 


“e-Jo, by tranfpofing the +710 with a 


_ fontrary fign. 2. Reduétion is performed 


~~ by equal multiplication, in cafe there. are 
fragionsl quantities 5.for by muliiplying 


every tem in the equation by the denoe 


ors of the frattions, jt will be clear- 
~ ed of fractions : thus by multiplying every 


term ‘of the equation = by the deno- 


FoYrt2 y 


BOU 
minator a, we willhavez = ab. Again, 


--2@3+3a? 
if rulited +24+-a=%+a;thenby 


multiplying by the denominator ¢, we 
will have an equal equation free from 
frations, viz. 234 3a*%*+cen+-acmr 
Cx%+ac, ore3+3a*4+ cure, theac 
on each fide being rejected. 3. By equal 
divifion, as in the equation @ x == ¢3 for 
by dividing each fide by a, we will have 

SA BE sper, 
vases 
in the equation az, +ez—cb, by divid- 
ing each fide by a + e, we get the equa 


In the fame manner, 


. 4. Equations are clears 


tion == 


ed of furd quantities by involution : thus, 
if the equation be / a = 6; then by in- 
volution or {quai ing each fide of the equae 
tion, we have the equationa—= 36, If 
both fides be fimilar furds, or of the fame 
power, all that we have to do is to reject 
the radical figs: thus, for / ax\/a+c, 
we write a= d-+c, rejeéting the radical 
fign of both. ».5..When any fingie pow- 


ver of the unknown quantity is on one 


fide of the equation, evolve or extract the 


‘root ‘of both fides, according as the index 


. of that power denotes, and their roots 


“fay 3x=a@. Allo, if all the quantities of 


will be equal. Thus if sz=25, by ex- 
traéting the root of each fice we. Have 
=== 5. Inthe fame manner, if aaa 
27, their cube roots will be equal, viz. 
a4. Or, if any compound power of 
the unknown quantity be on one fide of 


an equation, that. hath a true root of its | 


kind ; then, by evolving both fides of 
the equation, it will be expreffed in lower 
terms: for example, a74-2ba+467= 
d*, by evolving both fides, comes out 
a+-b=d, 6, A proportion msy be con- 
verted intoan equation, afferting the pro- 
cué& of the extremes to be equa! to that 
ot the means; or, any one of the ex- 
tremes may be made equal to the produc& 
of the means divided by the other exe 


treme: thus, if 12 —w:7 24421, then 
2 


Iy— x= 2x; and by tranfpofing the 


mex, we willhave 3x12, and divid- 


ing by 3, x= 3x 4, by the preceding 
rules. 7. If any quantities be found on 


‘both fides of the equation, with the fame 
 fign prefixed, they may, be taken away 


from both: thus, for 3 x + b—-a+bh, we 


the 


R 


| 
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the equation be multiplied or divided by 
the fame quantity, it may be ftrvck out 
of them all: thus, if 3 ax-sab—8ace, 
dividing by a, we have 3x + 6b = 863 
and tranfpofing 5b and dividing by 3, 
we have x=-2+- 2», according to the 

3 ” 
‘rt avd third rules. 8. Inftead of any 
quantity in an equation, you may fubtti- 
tute another equal to it: thus, if 3.4 -+y 
— 24, and yoo; then 3% + 9= 24) 
24—9 


2 


Gn = mays 

Solution of fimple EQUATIONS. After 
an equation is formed, if you have only 
one unknown quantity, then, by the pre- 
ceding rules, bring it to ftand alone on 
one fide, fo as fo have none but known 
quantities on the other fide 5 by which 
means you will difcover its value. Thus, 
if the queftion propofed be that of the 
three perfons ages already mentioned, 
the equation thence refulting has been 
found to be as in 


Example I. 


1 tranfp.|2| 8% = 68 — 28 = 40 


a-8 13 zi 5 = fir age. 
: 8 
Hence [4/247 =12= fecond age, 
And slats %3=5h= third age. 
Example IT. 
3*y *~—x 
aie 
z 
37 —-y 


48 i 
and 3x*= 48 # by the fecond rule, 
and 3x = 48 by the feventh rule, 


| and x — 4% 16 by the third rule, 


3 

g. If there are two unknown quantities, 
then there mult be two equations arifing 
from the conditions of the queftion ; fup- 
pofe « and y. The rule is, to find a 
value of x ory from each of the equa- 
tions, and then by putting thefe two va- 
| Jues equal to each other, there will arife 
A new equation inyolving only one un- 
known quantity, which mui be reduced 
by the fame rules as formerly. 

Example: let the fums of two quantities 
be s, and their difference d; let sanddbe 
given, and let it be required to find the 


* 


Brig) 


By quet.(4p2 + 2+ 7+ 6 e+21 = 68. 
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quantities themfel ves, Sup- 
% p= § pofe the quantities to be x 


MaDe. and ys then, by the quef- 
BE ghascad NW ae tion, x + y= 5, and x— 
xmdt+y =z d's) whence *—sS—y— 
s—yrud+y “d+y;and,by tranfpofition, 
2j9=5— 2yms—a; fo that divid- 
yus—d ing by 2, we have y= 


sad 


2 “=; and by comparin 
esingd % ; y P 4 
—~Z the value of x, viz. s—y, 

std 


we find x =s— , Or2x% = 25—s4d, 


2 
and dividing by 2, the value of x= 


d ; ‘ 
She ial expreffed in the margin. 
2 


3. When in one of the given equations, 
the unknown quantity is of one dimen- 
fion, and in the other of a higher dimen- 
fion ; you muft find a value of the un- 
known quantity from that equation where 
it is of one dimenfion, and then raife that 
value to the power of the unknown quan- 
tity in the other equation; and by com- 
paring it, fo.involved, with the value 
you deduce from that other equation, 
you wil] obtain an equation that will have 
only one unknown quantity and its pow- 
ers: that is, when you have two equa- 
tions of different dimenfions, if you can- 
not reduce the higher to the fame dimen- 
fion with the lower, you muft raife the low- 
er to the fame dimenfion with the higher. 
Example: the fum of two quantities, 
and the difference of their {quares, being 
given, to find the quantities themfelves. 
Suppofe them to be x andy, their fum 
s, and the difference of their fquares d. 
Then, 


xms—y 
x*mst—asyy* 
x*—=d-+y*, whence 
dy? = s*—mrasy+y* 
d=s%mm—asy 
asyms aed 


Send 
ye 
25 
s*4td 
and pe ia’ 
25 


4. If there are three unknown quantities, 
there muft be three equations in order to 
determing them, by comparing which 
you may, in all cafes, find an equation 
involving only one unknown quantity 5 
which may be refolved by the rules for re- 
duétion of equations already mentioned. 

From, 


1 By QsG 


From three equations involying any three 
unknown quantities, x, y, ands, to de- 
duce two equations involving only two 
unknown quantities, the following rule 
will always ferve; find three values of + 
froin the three giyen equations; then, by 
comparing the firft and fecond value, you 


WPI 1% } 


~ x tay+32—= 20 
*4+J42=—6 >then «= 
3 a \ 


Thefe two laf equations involve only y 
and x, and are to be refolved by the ie- 
“cond direction. Thus, 
ree {Oi oe Ie 8B 
Pr22=8 
g6— 39-6 SM eh MAP we 
} 12 =yh4x , 
8— 2 x firk 

Iz—42 fecond 

and 8-22 12-42% 
Aid 2e 8 m4 

| & eae 2 

: I(=3-—-22)=4 

= x(t y—%) = 6 
‘This method is general, and will extend 
to all equations that involve three un- 
known quantities ; but there are often 
eafier and fhorter methods, to deduce an 
equation involving only one unknown 
quantity, which is beit learned from 
practice, 

Solution of quadratic EQuations. 1. Tf, 
after the equation is reduced as directed 
above, and the unknown quantity 
brought to ftand on one fide, it is found 
to be a fimple fquare power, all that you 
have to do is to evolve both fides of the 
equation, by wh ch means you will find 
the value of the fimple unknown quan- 
tity. Thus, if +x = 36 ; then, by evo- 
lution or extraction, « = 6. See the 
article EXTRACTION, 


whence y = value 


Add the fquare of 4 
2 
to both fides, 


Extra& the root, 


Tranfpole 2, and 
2 


Here it is to be obferved, that the fquare 
root of any quantity, as + @”, may be 


Carre J 


t 
Vesa Ske ar 
& 


joys emits ~ 324% 


_other fide of the equation. 
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will find another equation involving only 
y ands: again, by comparing the firft 
and third, you will find another equation 
involving only y and ; and, laftly, thofe 
equations are to be folved by the fecond 
diretion. 

Example: fuppofe 


( fir {t 
fecond 
J 


2 
2. In the folution of any queflion, where 
you have got an equation that involves | 
enly one unknown quantity, but invelves | 
at the fame time the fquare of that quan. 
tity, and the produ&of it multiplied by 
fome known quantity; then you have | 
what is called an adfefted quadratic equa 
tion, which may be refclved by the fol- 
lowing rules: 1. Tranfpofe all the terms 
that involve the unknown quantity to 
one fide, and the known terms to the 
2. If the 
fquare af the unknown quantity is mul 
tiplied by any coefficient, you are to di 
yide all the terms by thet cocfiicient, tha 
the coefficient of the fquare of the un 
known quantity may be unit. 3. Ad 
to boih fides the fquare of half the coefs 
ficient prefixed to the unknown quam 
tity itfelf, and the fide of the equatio 
that involves the unknown quantity wi 
then be a complete fquare. 4. Extrad 
the {quare root from both fides of t 
equation, which you will find, on om 
fide, always to be the unknown quantt 
tity with half the forefaid coefficient fu 
joined to it; fo that by tranfpofing th 
half, you may obtain the value of t 
unknown quantity expreffed in kno 
terms. Thus, fuppofe the quadrat 
equation to be, 


+a, or —a@; and hence all quadr 
equations admit of two folutions. 


EQU 
fince the fquares of all quantities are po- 
fitive, it is-evident that the {quare root of 
a negative quantity is imaginary, and 
cannot be afligned. However, the fol- 
lowing examples will illuftrate the rules 
for quadratic equations. 

Example I. The fum of two quantities 
is 32, and their product 240 ; required 
the quantities themfelves ? Suppofe them 
to be wand y: then 

* + y==325 and x = 32 —y 


240 
Aya aRO Fo and #2= 287 


therefore 32% —y == —S_ 


{ 1115 |] 7 


‘ bic. 
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and 32. j9—y*= 240 

tranfpofe, y*—32 y=-—240 
add 16 *, y?—32 y+-256=—240-+ 256 
extract f, p16 —= 4/16 . 

and Jr=tV/16 +1620 


(= 32—y) = 12 


Example If. Three merchants join 
flocks; the flock of the firft was lels 
than that of the fecond by #3], and the 
fun of the fecond and third man’s ftock 
Amounted to 175], In trading they 
gained 481. more than their whole ftock 
was; and the firft man’s fhare of tbe 
gain was 78]. required each man’s ftock 
and fhare of the gain ? ? 


By the queftion 5 
§+x 

2, 6 

733 

By the queltion 


%, y, X, to reprefent each man’s ftock, 
X+yt+Z—= 5 =the whole ttock, 
s-+48—=the whole gain. 

K+igmy 
$2175 

K+YASIZS-L x 
SazI7§+x 
S448 2234% 
17S FX 2 223+K ier 78 

¥?+223xX=78 x+13650 

x? -+145x=136 50 
*?-Fl4sx+5256,25=18906,2 5 
¥+7255=4/13900,25=137,5 
X—=137357=72;5—65 

J=X+13=78 
R17 §—y=97 
65+78+97+48—288 the whole gain 


18ly’s gain=9¢8 |. 12 s. and x’s=116 1}, 8 5, 


Solution of cubic EQUATIONS. The fecand 
term of a cubic equation can be taken 
away, fo that it may be transformed 


ba=— 2, and do a and cone 
34 2743 


tothis form x3 * +q7x+rm=o0. See 
TRANSFORMATION of Equations. 

Let us fuppofe that x= a+ 6; and x3 
+oxtr—@ 4347 b4+34a0> 453 + 
gxtroa+3abxat+b4+ ax+ 
ra + 3abx+b3+¢ « +r=(by fip- 
poling 3a6=—~—qai+l3+r=o. But tic, the refolution whereof gives 


ET a 
1 ot 

Smart Er? + ——73, and 
27 


3 

fequently a3eue_7 4 = 0; or, ao + 
2743 

3 

ra3=1, Suppoleat=x, and you 


3 
have x? + rx =! ; which is a quadra- 


2? 
q 
eee, 
1 UE eae 
3X aa | ia 
* 27 in 


EQU 


in which expreffions there are only known 
quantities, This method is commonly 
called Cardan’s rule. , ‘ 
But when, in a cubic equation x3 — 7x 
+r, qis negative; in this cafe the ex- 
(7k r7+ ine . 
preffion V 3 377» will be tranf- 
formed into \/ 472 — =49° 3 which root 
becomes impoffible, or imaginary, when 
= q? is greater than }r7, as being the 
fquare root of a negative quantity. And 
"yet, even in this cafe, the root x may 
be a real quantity ; though algebrailts 
have not, hitherto, been able to find a 
real expreffion of its value. See the ar= 
ticle IRREDUCIBLE. 
Again, any cubic equation may be re- 
duced to this form, and the value of x 


difcovered, without exterminating the fe- 


cond term. 


xi— 3px*—3qx—2Fr 
/ + 3p? x—p 2 e= 035 which 

+Pq 
by fuppofing x = x + p, will be reduced 
to x3 *& — 39 %—27r=0, in which the 
fecond term is wanting, But, from what 
is, advanced above, it follows that z = 


1°. x=p+ 2 mM=—4—2=2, 
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V rt Vpngiti/t— Vr tg! | 


= (if you fuppofe that the cubic root of | 
the binomial r+ 4/7? — 73 is m+,/n) 
—mt+Vnt+m—Vnr= 2m. And, 
fince x= 2+, it follows that x=p+42m. 
But, as the {quare root of any quantity | 
istwofold, fo the cubic root is threefold, 
and can be exprefled three different ways. 
See the article Roor. 

Example: Jet it be required to find the | 
roots of the equation x3 —~12%*+4+ 41% 
— 42 — 0. 

Comparing the coefficients of this equation _ 
with thefe of the general equation, vix. 


xi— a per>—3g2 —a2r 
aah cas =o, you 9 
+3249 


wil find 3p = 12, fo thatp— 43 3p* ! 
— 39 (= 48 —3 9) 41, fo thatq=—7; | 
and 3pq—p3—27(=—36——-2 1) = 42 © 
fo that r= 3. And confequently r7— | 
g3=9—3 43 =— 199, andr 4 /r?—g? 
=3+/— “25s Now the cubic root of | 
this binomial is found to be—-1 + 


/-i (=mt+ fn); whence 


; 2°. x=p—m—)/—3n=4+1 —\/4= 52}. 


3°. xa p—m+-/ — 3n=54+2=7. 


So that the three roots of the propofed equation are 2, 3, and 7. 


Solution of biquadraticEQuaTioNns. The 

roots of thefe may be found by reducing 
7a them to cubic ones, thus: 

Let the fecond term be taken away, as 
dire&ted under the article TRANSFOR- 
MATION of equations. 
And let the equation that refults, be x* 
kK+qx*+rx+5=0. Suppofethis bi- 
quadratic to be the produét of thefe two 
quadratic equations, 
x* +ex+fro. 


x —ex+ g= °. 
xx +f 

+2¢ re 
taken EGg x +f'¢ 0. 


—ez 


Where ¢ is the coefficient of x in both 
equations, but affected with contrary 
figns ; becaufe when the fecond term is 
wanting in an equation, the fum of the 
affirmative roots muft be equal to the fum 
of the negative. Oh 

Compare now the propofed equation with 


the above produét, and the refpeéctive , 


terms put equal to each other, will give 
i tere aiegs—far, and fgr=s. 


Whence it follows, that f+-g—=q+ e?, and — 
g—f=_; and confequently, f+¢ j 
se pein Tye +erely aides 
q+e?-+— t 


é 
In the fame manner you 


y J ‘ 
will find, by fubtrafion, Ge, f= 


r 
q+ e2 —se 
é, and fxg (=s) = txg*+ 


2 
age Fer"; and, multiplying by 
Pp | 


4e*, and ranging the terms, you have 
this equation, e° +2 9¢* + q*—45xXe? - 
—r* =o, Suppofe e* =y, and it be- 
comes y3 +29 y2 + 9° —4sX jr? = 05 
an equation whofe roots are to be’ difco- 
vered by the method of refolving cubic 
equations. 

Then the values of y being found, theit 


_ fquare roots will give e (fince y = 73 


and 


EQU 
fnd having e, you will find f and g, 
r 
he ae 
from the equations f=" and 
” 
a 
ae is 
& = 
% 
rootsof the roots of theequations «7 + ex+- 
—o, and x*——ex4+g—0, you will find 
the four roots of the biquadratic xt 
qx +rx+ $05 for either « —=— 
Let /Ler—f, or eat pe cky/ hoes. 
Or you may find the roots ofa biquadratic, 
without taking away the fecond term. 
Suppofe it to be of this form, 
xtemgpxi—2gT 2-87 ¢,. “4st satis, 
+4p* +49 +¢ 
then the values of x wil! be 


. Laftly, extratting the 


x 


2 


Fe 
x =p—at af p»t+q—-2* a 


— 


27 
and x= p+at ST pana 
where a? is equal to the root of the cu- 
bic equation 
yp aren one an 2 
ml J ee 5 a. ry 
Every equation has as many roots, as the 
unknown quantity of the firft term has 
dimenfions, or as the exponent thereof 
contains units. See the articles Roor 
and EXPONENT, 
All equations have as many affirmative 
roots as there are permutations of figns ; 
and as many negative roots as there are 
fucceffions of them: thus, in the qua- 
dratic x? + x— 6 0, there isonly one 
fucceffion of figns, -+ +3; and one per- 
mutation of them, + — 3 hence the 
equation has two roots, one affirmative 
42, andthe other negative—3. Alfo 
in the cubic equation x3 — 4 x«* 10% 
+24 =9, there are two permutations of 
figns, + — and — -+-; and only one 
fucceflion —- —: hence its roots are 
found to be two affirmative +2 and 
++ 4, and only one negative — 3- 
For the methods of approximating to the 
roots of equations, by means of their li- 
mits and feviefes, fee the articles LIMIT 
and SERIEs. 
onfiruction of EQUATIONS. 
ticle CONSTRUCTION, 
xponential EQUATION. 
EXPONENTIAL, 
ranfcendental EQuaTiON, See the article 
TRANSCENDENTAL, 
Vou. Il, 


See the ar- 


See the article 
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Annual EQuATION of the mean motion 


EQU 


of the fun, and moon’s apogeeand nodes. 
The annual equation of the fun’s mean 
motion depends upon the excentricity 0 

the earth’s orbit round him, and is 1672 
fuch parts, of which the mean diftance 
between the fun and the earth is 1000 5 
whence fome have called it the equation 
of the center, which, when greateft, is 
1° 56! 207, 

The equation of the moon’s mean motion 
is 11 40"; of the apogee, 20’3 and of 
its node, 9/ 30”. 

Thefe four annual equations are always 
mutually proportionable to each other; 
fo that when any of them is at the greateft, 
the three others will alfo be greateft ; and 
when one diminifhes, the reft diminifh in 
the fame ratio. Wherefore the annual 
equation of the center of the fun being 
given, the other three correfponding 
equations will be given ; fo that one table 
of the central equations will ferve for 
all. See the article Moon. 

Equation of @ curve, an equation exe 
prefling the nature of a curve, the relae 
tion between an abcifs and a correfpond+ 
ing ordinate, or the relation of their 
fluxions. See the article CURVE. 

EQuaTion of time, in aftronomy and chros 
nology, the redu&tion of the apparent 
time or motion of the fun, to equable, 
mean, or true time. 

The difference between true and apparent 
time arifes from two caufes, the excentri- 
city of the earth’s orbit, and the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic, ‘Thus, 
If the earth revolved in the plane of the 
equator, and ina circle about the fun, 
then would the angle A SB (pl. XCIII. 
fig. 4, n° 1.) andconfequently the angle 
eBm, bealways of the fame quantity ; and, 
therefore, the time of defcribing the faid 
angle, eB, would always be equal ; 
and the folar days and hours be equal 
among themfelves, But neither of thefe 
two cafes have place in nature ; for the 
earth’s orbit being an ellipfis, her an- 
nual motion cannot be equable, or the 
angle ASB (ibid.) deferibed in the fame 
{pace of time, will not be always equal 5 
fince, in the aphelium, the velocity of the 
earth will be lefs than in the perihelium, 
and confequently the arch A B, and the 
fimilar arch ¢7, will be lefs; and, there 
fore, likewife the time of defcribing it. 
But the moft confiderable part of the 
equation of time is that wich arifes from 
the plane of the earth’s orbit, or eclip- 
tic, being inclined to that of the equator, 
or plane of the diurnal motion. To explain 
q D this 


E.QU 
this, let on Up & (ibid. n® 2.) be a femi- 
circle of the ecliptic, and y H + of the 
equinoftial, S the centér of the fun, and 
Athat of the earth, in'the third quarter 
of the ecliptic, hp 3 4 f the meridian 
patting through the true ‘fun S, and its 
apparent place at T, in the firft quarter of 
the ecliptic «7 95, Suppofe now the mo- 
tion of the earth in evety refpect equable, 
and firft that it fet out from 4, and pro- 
ceeded in the equincétial in a given time 
to D; the fun would apparently defcribe, 
in the fame time, the arch of the equi- 
nottial eT. Again, fuppofe it fei out 
from the fame point, +, and fpent the 
fame time, with the fame equable veloci- 
ty, in the ecliptic, it would arrive to the 
point A ; fo thatthe arch 2 A = =D, 
and pIl=mC. Then it is evident, 
as the earth revolves about its axis from 
weft to eaft, the meridian of any place 
will firft arrive at the fun I, in the eclip- 
tic, and afterwards at the fun C, in the 
equinoétial; thatis, the time of noon by 
the fun in the ecliptic will be fooner than 
that by the fun in the equinoétial, by 
_ the quantity of the arch 4D, turned into 

~ time, % 

Now the arch  D=BC is the difference 
of the fun’s longitude q I or a C, and 
his right afcenfion 9 B. Draw ge pa- 
rallel ts DC, and the angle e A f will 
be equal to the angle DS 4, and the arch 
ef fimilar to the arch D4. Therefore, 
the time in which the meridian 4/ re- 
volves into the fituation eg, is that which 
is to be added to the ecliptic noon, to 
equate it with the time of the equinoétial 
noon, in the firft and third quarters of the 
ecliptic. In the fecondand fourth quar- 
ters the faid equation is to be fubtracted, 
as would eafily appear, by making the 
fame conftruétion there. 

Since, in different parts of the quadrant 
this arch D 4, or BC, is of different 
lengths, the equation of time will bea 
variable quantity ; and, therefore, as the 
motion and time meafured by the fun in 
the equinoétial is always equal, it follows 
that the times meafured by the fun in the 
ecliptic mult be always unequal; or, in 
other words, the folar days are fometimes 
fhorter, fometimes longer, than the equal 
time meafured out in the equinofial. 
As the true motion of the earth precedes 
its mean motion in the firft femi-circle of 


+ 
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anomaly, and is preceded by the mean in 
the fiecond, it follows, that. while the 
earth is going from the aphelium to the 
perihelium, or while the fun apparently | 
moves from the apogeum to the perigze- 
um, the apparent time will be before the | 
meam; and, in the other femt-circle of 
anomaly, it will be after it. The differ- 
ence of thefe motions, converted into 
time, is the equation of time in this re- 
fpect, and is to be fubtraéted from the 
apparent time to gain the mean, or added | 
to the mean to gain the apparent, in the 
firft femi-circle of anomaly; and, wice 
verfa, in the latter, 

Both thefe parts of the equation of 
time are calculated by aftronomers for 
every degree of the fun’s longitude‘in the 
ecliptic, and difpofed in tables with di- 
rections for adding or fubtraéting, as the 
cafe requires; by which means the true 
equal time may, atall times, be had, 
From what has been faid it appears, that 
the apparent time, or that fhewn by a 
fun-dial, is but four days in the whole 
year the fame with the mean or equal | 
time, fhewn by a good clock or watch, 
viz. about April 15, June 17, Aug. 315 
and Dec. 24. Itisalloremarkable, that 
about the third of November the equa- 
tion is greateft of all, clocks being then, 
about 16’ 13” flower than fun-dials. : 
As, therefore, the folar days are unequal, | 
the hours mult be fo of courfe; and, ac-| 
cording as the above-mentioned caufes, 
which are independent on each others) 
concur, or counteraét each other, this in- 
equality is more or lefs, Befides, as the} 
former of thefe caufes, viz. the excen= 
tricity of the earth’s orbit, is affefted b 
the preceffion of the equinoxes, tables of 
the equation of time, made for any year 
mutt continually afterwards deviate moré 
and more from the truth ; yet, as this vas 
riation is extremely flow, the fame tables 
may very well ferve for an age, or more 
without any fenfible error, 

Here follows a table of the equation of 
time, calculated for the new or gregorian 
ftile, and thewing how much equal og 
true time is fafter or flower than apparent 
time, for every day throughost the year j 
or, which comes to the fame thing, hov 
many minutes or feconds a good clock o 
watch is fafter or flower than a good fun 
dial. 
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As to the equerries of the crown-ftable, 
they have this diftinct appellation, as 
being employed in mounting, managing, 
. and breaking the faddle-horfes for his 
majefty’s ufe, and holding his ftirrup, 
EQUES auratus, is ufed for a knight 
batchelor, called awratus, q.d. gilt, be- 
caufe antiently none but knights were 
allowed tobeautify their armour, or other 
habiliments for war, with gold, 
This term is not ufed in law, but in- 
ftead of it miles © chevalier are made 
ule of. 
EQUESTRIAN statue, fignifies the 
ftatue of a perfon mounted on horfeback. 
EQUESTRIAN ORDER, among the Romans, 
fignified their knights, or equites ; as 
alfo their troopers, or horfemen in the 
field ; the firft of which orders ftood in 
contradiftinétion to the fenators, as the 
Jaft did to the foot, military or infantry : 
each of thefe diftin&tions was introduced 
jnto the ftate by Romulus, See the ar- 
ticles KNIGHT and SENATOR, 
EQUIANGULAR, in geometry, an epi- 
thet given to figures, whofe angles are 
all equal: fuch are a fquare, an equila- 
teral triangle, @c. 


| EQUICRURAL, in geometry, the fame — 


with ifofceles, See the article lsosCELES 
TRIANGLE. 

EQUIDIFFERENT wnumsers, in arith- 
metic, are of twokinds. 1. Continually 
equidifferent is when, in a feries of three 
numbers, there is the fame difference 
between the firft and fecond, as there is 
between the fecond and third ; as 3, 6, 9. 
And,;z, Di(cretely equidifferent, is when 
ina feries of four numbers or quantities, 
there is the fame difference between the 
firft and fecond as there is between the 
third and fourth; fuch are 3, 6, 7, 10. 

EQUIDISTANT, an appellation given 
to things placed at equal diftance from 
fome fixed point, or place, to which they 
are referred, sei 

EQUILATERAL, in general, fomething 
that hath equal fides, as an equilateral 
angle. 

EQUILATERAL HYPERBOLA, one whofe 
tran{verfe diameter is equal to its para- 
meter; and fo all the other diameters, 
equal to their parameters: in fuch an 
hyperbola, the afymptotes always cut 
one another at right angles in the center, 
its moft fimple equation, with regard to 
the tranfverfe axis, is y> = x*—a?; 
and, with regard to the conjugate, y% 
= esd a*, when @ is the femitrans- 
verde Ramage leat. The length of 
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the curve cannot be found by means of 
the quadrature of any {pace’, of which a 
conic fection is any part of the peri- 
meter. See the article HyPERBOLA. 
EQUILIBRIUM, in mechanics, is when 
the two ends of a lever or balance hang 
fo exactly even and level, that neither 
doth afcend or defcend, but keep in 2 
pofition parallel to the horizon 3 which 
is occafioned by their being both charged 
with an equal weight. 
EQUIMULTIPLES, in arithmetic and 
geometry, are numbers and quantities 
multiplied by one and the fame number 
or quantity. Hence, equimultiples are 
always in the fame ratio to each other, 
as the fimple quantities before multipli- 
cation: thus, if 6 and 8 are multiplied by 
.4, the equiniultiples 24 and 32 will be 
to each other, .as 6. to 8, 
EQUINOCTIAL, in aftronomy, a great — 
circle of the celeftial globe, whofe poles | 
are the poles of the world. 
It is fo called, becaufe whenever the fun — 
comes to. this circle, the days and | 
nights are equal all over the globe ; being 


the fame with that which the fun feems | 


to defcribe, at the time ef the two equi- | 
noxes of fpring and autumn. | 
article EQUINOX, 

All ftars, direétly under this cirele, have — 
no declination, and always rife,due eat, 
and fet full weft. The hour circles are — 
drawn at right angles to it, pafling thro’ 
every fifteenth degree; and the parallels 
to it are called parallels of declination. 
See the articles DECLINATION and | 
CIRCLE, 


wy ~COLURE, COLURES, 
< JDiaL, DIAL. 

&{ Hour, «) HOR, 
o LINE, > See’ LINE. 

=f OcciDENT, OCCIDENT. 
By) \orrent, ORIENT. 

fx) “POINT, Ge. 7 PomnT, &c. 


EQUINOX, the time when the fun enters 
either of the equinoétial points, where 
the ecliptic interfeéts the equinoctial, See 
the preceding article. 

It is fo called, becaufe when the fun is 
in thefe points, the days and’nights are 
of an equal length all the world over, 
As the fun is in one of them, in the 
fpring, viz. March zoth, it is called 
the vernal equinox; and in the other, 
in autumn, viz, September 23d, it is 
called the autumnal equinox, 

Preceffion of the EQUINOXES. 

ticle PRECESSION.» 


See the ar< 


EQUINUS 


See the | 
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EQUINUS BarBaTus, in aftronomy, a 
kind of comet, called alfo hippeus. See 
the article HIPPEUS, ; 

EQUIPOLLENCE, in logic, is when 
there is an equivalence, or agreement, 
either as to the nature of the thing, or 
as to the grammatical fenfe of any two 
or more propofitions; that is, when two 
propofitions fignify one and the fame 
thing, though they exprefs it after dif- 
ferent manners. 

EQUISETUM, HoRSE-TAIL, in botany, 

a genus of the cryptogamia clafs of plants, 
and order of filices, or ferns; the fruc- 
tifications of which are difpofed on an 
oblong fpike, and are of an orbicular 
figure, dividing in various angles from 
the bafe. The plant itfelf confilts of 
jointed ftalks, in fome fimple, in others 
branched; producing fete, or {maller 
divifions, of the fame ftruéture with the 
larger ones. 
Horfe-tail is accounted vulnerary, ‘and 
aftringent, and therefore prefcribed in 
hemorrhages, and injuries of the kidneys 
and bladder. 

EQUITY, ina general fenfe, the virtue of 
treating all other men according to 
common, reafon and juftice, or as we 
would be gladly treated ourfelves, when 
we underitand aright what is our due. 
Equity is faid to be of two kinds, the one 
of which abridges, and takes from the 
letter of the law, whilft the other en- 
larges, and adds,thereto, The firft is a 
correétion of the law, generally made 
in that part wherein it fails, or is too 
fevere, as where it is enaéted that who- 
foever commits fuch a thing fhall be 
deemed a felon, and fuffer deatii: here, 
if a madman, or an infant, that has no 
difcretion, commit the fame, they fhall 
not be. deemed felons, nor fuffer death 
for it; and where a perfon, to fave his 
life, kills another that affanlts him, 
tho’ in general all killing is felony, this, 
by the law of reafon, will be excufed. 
‘The other equity is defined to be an 
extenfion of the words of the law to 
cafes unexprefled, yet having the fame 
reafons as for example, the ftatute which 
ordains, that in an action of debt againft 
executors, he that appears by. diftrefs 
fhall anfwer ; this, by equity, extends to 
adminiftrators, for fuch of them as ap- 
pears firft fhall, by the equity of the faid 
aé&, anfwer, becaule they are of the like 
kind and degree, 


being due on a mortgage, the mortgagee 
is defirous to bar the mortgager’s equity 
of redemption, that is, his right to re- 
deem the mortgage. In this cafe the 
mortgagee may oblige the mortgager, 
either to pay the money, or to be fore- 
elofed of his equity of redemption. The 
practice is to exhibit a bill, to which 
anfwer being put in, and a decree ob- 
tained, a mafter of that court certifies 
what is due for principal, intereft, and 
cofts, which is to be paid within the time 
limited by the decree, and thereupon the 
eftate mortgaged is to be conveyed to 
the mortgager, otherwife for default of 
payment, the mortgager is decreed to be 
foreclofed from alf equity of redemption, 
and abfolutely to convey the mortgaged 
premifes to the mortgagee. See the ar- 
ticle MORTGAGE, 


Equity alfo frequently fignifies the court 


of chancery, where controverfies are 
determined according to the exact rules 
of equity and confcience, by mitigatin 
the rigor of the common Jaw; thoug 
ever. by the common and ftatute law 
there is alfo an equity. See the article 
CHANCERY, 

Equitas fequitur legem, is an old maxim 
in law, but from the great increafe of fuits 
in chancery, fome ied thought fit to 
give it this conftruétion, that in all 
caufes, after a man hath been at law, 
he muft go to equity. 


EQUIVALENT, an appellation given te 


things which agree in nature, or other 
circumftances, as force, virtue, &c. 


EQUIVOCAL TERMs, or WORDS, among 


logicians, are thofe which have a doubt- 
ful, or double meaning, 

According to Mr, Locke, the doubtful- 
nefs and uncertainty of words has its 
caufe more in the ideas themfelves, than 
in any incapacity of the words to fignify 
them; and might be avoided, would 
people always ufé the fame term:to de- 
note the fame idea, or collection of ideas : 
but, adds he, it is hard to find a difcourfe 
on any fubje& where this is the cafe; a 
practice which can only be imputed to 
folly, or great difhonefty ; fince a man, 
in making up his accompts, might with 
as much, fairnefs ufe the numeral cha- 
raéters fometimes for one, fometimes for 
another collection of units. 


EQUIVOCAL ACTION is, where the effect 


is of a different kind from the caufe pro= 
ducing it. 


Equity of redemption, in our law, is ap- EQuIVOCAL CAUSE. See Cause. 
plied to mortgages, as where money EQUIVOCAL GENERATION, the pre- 


duétion 


ERA 


duétion of animals, without the’ inter- 
courfe between the fexes, by the infliieiice 
of the fun or ftars, &c, eS 
‘The equivocal generation of plants,” is 
their production without feed, in the or- 
dinary courfe of nature. See the article 
GENERATION. 

_ This kind of generation is now quite 
exploded by the learned. Mr. Ray. is 
clearly of opinion, that there is no fuch 
thing as fpontaneous or equivocal ge- 
neration ; but that all animals are the 
iffue of parents,of the fame fpecies with 
themfelves ; and with him agree Redi, 
Willoughby, and Lifter, This laft au- 
thor hath fully refuted the vulgar notion, 
that horfe-hairs, thrown into water, will 
become-animated bodies; by fhewing, that 
‘Appearances of this kind are hair-worms 
bred in the bodies of other infeéts, | and 
particularly, of the common black beetle, 

EQUIVOCATION, in ethics, the crime 
of wilfully ufing equivocal terms, -, See 
the article EQuivocal. . 

EQUULEUS, or EcuuLeus, in antiquity, 
a kind of rack ufed for extorting a con- 
felfion, at firft chiefly practifed on flaves, 
but afterwards made ufe of againft the 
chriftians. 

a equyleus. was made of wood, oe 

, ing holes at,.certain. diftances, With a 
fcrew, by which the,criminal was firetch- 
ed to the third, fometimes to the fourth, 
or, fifth holes, his arms and legs being 
faftened on the equuleus with cords ; and 
thus was hoifted aloft, 2 and extended in 
fuch a ‘manner, that all his bones. were 
diflocated. In this ftate red hot plates 
were applied to his body, and he was 
goaded in, the fides with an inflrument 
called ungula. 

EQUULEUS, in aftronomy, a conftellation 

of the northern hemifphere, whofe ftars, 
according to Ptolemy, and Tycho’s ca- 
talogues, are four, but in Mr, Flam- 
fteed’s ten. 

EQUUS, e HORSE, i in zoology. See the 
article Horse. 

ERANARCHA, a public officer among 
the antient Greeks, whofe bufinefs was 
to prefide over, and direct, the alms and 
-provifions made forthe poor. Cornelius 
Nepos, in his life of Epaminondas, de- 
fcribes the office thus ; when any perfon 
was reduced to poverty, taken captive, 
or had a daughter to marry, which he 
could not effeé&t for want of money, &c. 
the eranarcha called an affembly of 
friends and neighbours, and taxed each 
according to his means and eftate, to cons 
tribute towards his relief, 
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ERANTHEMUM, in ‘botany, a genus of 
the diandria- monogynia “clafS of plants, 
the calyx of which 1s.a quinquefid, tu- 
bular, very- ‘narrow, | ‘erect, fhort, acu- 
minated and. permanent perianthiam, 
the corolla is funnel- -fhaped, the tube fili- 
form, and. the Rica firigle. 

ERASED, in heraldry, the fame with 

-arrache. See article ARRACHE E. 

It alfo denotes parts of animals torn, not 
cut, off, from the part ‘to which nature 

“fixed them: 

ERECT FLowers, fuich as grow Upright 
without, hanging or Recht the head. 
See the article FLOWER, 

ERECT DIAL. See the article DIAL. 

ERECT-VIstoN. See VISION. 

ERECTION, in a general fenfe, the art 
of raifing or elevating any thing, as the 
‘erection ofa perpendicular, ria 

ERECTION is alfo ufedin a figurative fenfe, 
as the ereétion of a bithoptick, | mar~ 
quifate,, &c. 

ERECTION is particularly tifed by medi - 

cal writers, for the ftate of the penis when 
{welled and diftended by the aétion of the. 
mufcles called ereGtores, ‘See the articles 
Penis and ERECTOR. 
There is alfo an erettion of the clitorts, 
which is performed by mufclés for that 
‘purpofe, called alfo’ ereflores. See the 
articles ERECTOR and CLITORYS.’ 

De Graaf affigns two kinds ‘of vellels 
with its mufcles, for the performance of 
this office; the nerves, by which the ani- 

mal {pirits flow into its membranous 

arts, and render them more rigid and 
tumid, and the arteries carrying the blood 
to diftend the cor pora cavernofa, 

ERECTOR ciitori§, in anatomy, “one 
of the two mufcles. of the clitoris that 
ferve for its erection. 

The ere&tores of the clitoris arife fom 
the offa ifchii, and are inierted into the 
corpora cavernofa, 

ERECTOR PENIS, one of the two iidies 
of the penis, that ferve for its‘erettion. 
Thefé afife on each fide from'the offa 
ifchii between the tubercle of this bone 
and the beginning of the corpus caver- 
nofim, and each of them is inferted into 
the corpus caverhofum of its own fide. 
Thefe mufcles when they act together, 
prefs the veins of the back of the penis 
againtt the offa pubis, by which they 
prevent the reflux of blood frem the 
penis ; and confequently when at the 
fame time the bload flows impetuoufly 
into the part by the arteries, and cannot 
get back this way, the penis becomes 


erected. 
EREMIT 
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EREMIT, or Hermit. See HERMIT, 
EREMITA, the HERMIT, in zoology; a 
fpecies of {quill, with a long. foft tail, 
and the, right claw the larger. | See the 
articleSQuILL, i 
Authors ‘call it cancellus, or the ligtle 
crab, @s being only two inches and a 
halfin length. ; 
ERETRIAN EaRTH, in natural hiftory, 
a kind of bole. | See the article Bois, 
ERFURT, a large and beadtiful city of 
Upper Saxony, in* Germany, capital of 
Thuringia, and fubjeét to the elector of 
Mentz: eaft long. 11° 6’, north lat. 
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ERGOT, in farriery, is a flub, like a 

piece, of foft horn, about the bignels of 
a chefnut, placed behind and below the 
pattern-joimt, and commonly hid under 
the tuft of the fet-lock. 
To difergot, or to take it out, is done 
by cleaving it to the quick, with an,in- 
Yes ANG 0 in order to pull up a bladder 
full of water, that lies covered with the 
ergot. This operation is fcarce ever 
performed in France, but in Holland,'tis 
frequently performed upon all four legs, 
with intent to prevent watery fores, and 
other foul ulcers. 

ERICA, HEATH, in botany. 
ticle HEATH. 

ERICHTHONIUS, inaftronomy, a con- 
ftellation more ufually called auriga. See 
the article AURIGA, 

ERIDANUS, in aftronomy, a conftellation 
of the fouthern hemifphere ; containing, 
according to different authors, 19, 30, 
or even 68 ilars. 

ERIE, a vatt lake to the weftward of Pen- 
fylvania, in North America, fituated be- 
tween 80% and 87° welt long. and between 
41° and 42° north lat. 

ERIGERON, SWEET FLEABANE, in 
botany, a genus of the fyngenefia poly- 
gamia fuperflua clafs of plants, the com- 
pound flower whereof is radiated ; the 
partial hermaphrodite one infundibuli- 
form ; and the female flower is ligulated, 
linear, and fubulated: The fruit has no 
pericarpium, the cup is connivent: the 
feeds of the hermaphrodite flower are ob- 
long, fmall, and crowned with long down. 
This plant is a diuretic, and promotes 
the menfes: the fmell of it drives away 
flies, and kills lice and other like vermin. 

ERINACEUS, in zoology, the name by 
which authors call the hedge-hog, See 
the article HEDGE-HOG. 

ERINGO, in botany, the englith name of 

_ theeryngium, See EryNncium. 

ERINUS, in botany, a genus of the didy- 


See the ar- 
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namia-angiofpermia clafs of plants; the 
corolla whereof confitts of a fingle, un- 
equal petal ; the tube is ovato. cylamete, 
of the length of the cup, and _refleGted 5 
and the limb is plane, and divided into 


» five fegments ; the fruit confifts of bilo- 


cular capfules, furrounded by the cup; 
the feeds are numerous and finall. 
ERIOCAULON, in botany, a genus of 
the triandria trigynia clafs of plants, the 
general corolla of which is uniform and 


convex; the partial flower confifts of 


three Janceolated, obtufe, hairy petals, 
narrow. at the bafe, where they all three 


unite into one ftyliform hairy pedicles — 


the cup changes into a capfule, and con- 
tains a fingle feed winged with down, 


ERIOCEPHALUS, in botany, a genus 


of the fyngenefia polygamia neceffaria 
clafs of plants, the compound flower of 
which is radiated ; the proper herma- 
phrodite one is funnel-fhaped ; the fe- 
male ones, being five in number, are li- 
gulated in the radius: there is no peri- 
carpium: the feed of the hermaphrodite 
produces no fruit; the feed of the female 
is fingle, roundifh, naked, and placed 
vertically,. 

ERIOPHORUM, in. botany, a genus of 
the triandria monogynia cla{s of plants, 
without any flower petals: the cup isa 


fpike imbricated with oval, and oblong | 


fquamz ; the feed is a triquetrous and 
acuminated feed, furnifhed with hairs 
longer than the fpike. ; 

ERIVAN, a city of Perfia, on the fron- 
tiers of Turky, fituated on the fouth 
end of a lake of the fame name: eaft 
long. 45°, north lat. 40° 6’, 

ERKELENS, .a city of Weftphalia, in 
Germany, ten miles north of Juliers s 
eaft long. 6°, north lat. 51°. 

ERMIN, ermineum, in zoology, a fpecies 


of muitela, with narrow ears, and of © 


the fize of the weafel. See MusTeLa. 
The whole body of the ermin is of a 
pure fnow-white, except the tip of the 
tail, which is of a deep black, and fome 
fpots of a greyifh yellow about the head 
and fhoulders. Its fur is much valued. 

See the article Fur. ° 

ERIN, in heraldry, is always argent and 
fable, that is, a white field, or fur, with 
black {pots. _ Thefe {pots are not of any 
determinate number, but may be more 
or Jefs, at the pleafure of the painter, 48 
the fkins are thought not to be naturally 
fo fpotted ; but ferving for lining the 
. garments of great perions, the furriers 
were wont, in order to add to their 
beauty, to fow bits of the black tails pad 
} - the 
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the creatures that produced them, upon 
the white of their fkin, to render them 
the more confpicuous, which alteration 
was introduced into armoury. See plate 
LXXXVIII. fig. 4. 

ERMIN, or EARS OF CORN, an order of 
knights in France, inftituted by Francis 
the laft of that name, duke of Britany. 
This order was fo called on account that 
the collar of it was made up of ears of 
.corn, lying athwart one another in faltier, 
bound together, both above and below, 
each ear being croffed twice, the whole 
of gold, To this collar there hung a little 
white beaft, called an ermin, running 
over a bank of grafs, diverfified with 
flowers. 

ERMINFP’, or crofs erminé, is one compofed 
of four ermin fpots, placed as reprefented 
in plate LXX XVIII, fig. 5. 

It is to be obferved, that the colours in 
thefe’ arms, are not to be expreffed, be- 


caufe neither this crofs nor thefe arms ~ 


can be of any other colour but white and 
black. 

ERMINES are, by fome ‘englifh writers, 
held to be the reverfe of erminé, that is, 
white {pots on a black field, and yet the 
French ufe no fuch word, but call this 
black powdered with white contre ermin, 
which is very proper, as it denotes the 
reverfe of ermin., See thearticle ERMIN. 

ERMINITES fhould fignify little ermines, 

but it is otherwife; for it expreffes a 
white field powdered with black, only 
that every fuch fpot hath a little red hair 
on each. 
Erminites alfo fignify a yellow field 
powdered with black, which the French 
exprefs much better by or femée d ermine 
de fable. 

EROSION, among phyficians, denotes 
much the fame with corrofion, only ina 
fironger degree. See the articles Cor- 
ROSION and CORROSIVES. 

EROTIC, in general, any thing relating 
to the paffion love, 

Phyficians take notice of the erotic de- 
lirium, or that melancholy occafioned by 
exceflive love. 

ERPACH, a city of Franconia, in Ger- 
many, capital of a county of the fame 
name, and fituated thirty miles fouth eaft 
of Francfort: eaft long. 8° 50’, north 
lat. 49° 42’, 

ERQUIKO, a port town of the Red-fea, 
on the coaft of Abex in Africa: ealt 
long, 39°, north lat, 17°. 

ERRANT, or IT1nERANT, is atitle that 
is applied to juftices that go the cir- 
cuits, and allo to bailiffs at large. 
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ERRATA, a lift of the errors or faults 
in the impreffion of a book, generally 
placed at the beginning thereof. ~ 

ERRATIC, in pecans) fomething that 
wanders, or is not regular: hence it is, 
the planets are called erratic pid as 
thofe fevers, which obferve no regular 
periods, are denominated erratic fevers, 

ERRHINES, ¢//92, in pharmacy, medi- 
cines which, when fnuffed up the nofe, 
promote a difcharge of mucus from that 
part, a 
‘The excretion of the mucous lymph is 
excellently promoted by errhines and 
fternutatories, the former of which ftimu- 
Jate the pituitary coats but gently, where- 
as the latter more forcibly ftimulate them, 
to an excretory motion. See the article 
STERNUTATORY,. 

Among the milder kind of the errhines. 
we ‘may reckon marjoram, bafilicon, 
thyme, hyffop, favory, marum fyriacum, 
the tops of origanum, flowers of lilies 
of the valley, and benjamin, the refin of 
guaiacum, fine rafpings of aloes wood, 
dry volatile. falt of fal-ammoniac per- 
fumed with oil of marjoram, as alfo 
white vitriol. On the contrary, violent 
errhines are euphorbium, the powder of 
white hellebore, and, in a milder degree, 
feveral forts of fnuffs, precipitate mercury, 
and pepper. 

Errhines are more friendly to the con- 
ftitution and nerves than fternutatories, 
by their fubtile, acrid, and volatile falt, 
gently ftimulating the pituitary mem- 
brane, and drawing the mucid humour 
from it. They are alfo much fafer than 
fternutatories, in their effeéts. 

Errhines prepared of cephalic herbs are 
of fingular fervice in oppreffive pains of 
the head, a hemicrania, pehan dif. 
orders, weakneffes of memory, ftuffings 
of the head, and coryza, mucous de- 
fluxions of the eyes, drowfinefs, vertigoes, 
and in cafes where the®malignant hu- 
mours, generated by the lues venerea, 
are lodged in the membranes of the nof- 
trils. 

ERROUR, or Error, in philofophy, a 
miftake of our judgment, giving affent to 
that which is not true. 

Mr. Locke reduces the caufe of error to 
thefe four, firft, want of proofs; feconde 
ly, want of ability to ufe them ; thirdly, 
want of will to ufe them; and, fourthly, 
wrong meafures of probability. 
That great writer obferves upon the firft 
of thefe caufes of error, that the greateft 
part of mankind want conveniencies and 
opportunities of making experiments and 
obfervations 
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ohfervations themfelves, or of colleéting 
the tefiinonies of others, being prevented 
by the neceflity of their condition. Upon 
the fecond of thefe caufes he obferves, 
that there are many who from the ftate 
of their condition, might beftow time in 
colle&ting proofs,, but yet are not able to 
carry a train of confequences in their 
heads, nor weiglf exactly the preponde- 
rancy of contrary proofs and tefimonies, 
merely from the difference in mens un- 
derftandings, apprehenfions, and reafon- 
ings... Thirdly, he remarks, that though 
fome have opportunities and leifure e- 
nough, and want neither parts, learning, 
nor ather helps, that they never come to 
the knowlege of feveral truths within 
their reach, either upon the account of 
their attachment to pleafure or bufinefs ; 
and otherwife becaufe of their lazinefs or 
averfion to ftudy, The fourth caus of 
error, viz. wrong meafures of probabi- 
lity, he imputes, 1. To the practice of 
taking for principles propofitions that are 
not in themfelves certain and evident, 
but, onthe contrary, doubtful and falfe. 
2. Toreceived hypothefes. 3. Predomi- 
nant paffions or inclinations, And, 4. 
To authority, or the giving up our af- 
fent to the common received opinions 
either of our friends or party, neighbours 
or country. 

The caufes of errors in philofophy, or 
the reafons why all former philolophers 
have through fo many ages erred, ac- 
cording tolord Bacon, are thefe following. 
1, Want of times fuited to learning. 2. 
The little labour beftowed upon natural] 
philofophy. 3. Fewentirely addicted to 
natural philofophy. 4. The end of the 
{ciences wrong fixed. 5. A wrong way 
chofen. 6. The neglect of experiments. 
7. Regard to antiquity and authority. 
8. Admiration of the works in ufe. 9, 
. ‘The artifice of teachers and writers in the 
fciences, 10, Oftentatious promifes of 
the modens. 11. Want of propofing 
worthy talks, 12 Superttition and zeal 
being oppofite to natural philofophy, as 
thinking philofophy dangerous, on ac- 
count of the fchool-theology ; from the 
opinion that deep natural enquiries fhould 
fubvert religion. 13. Schools and aca- 
demies proving unfavourable to philofo- 
phy. 14. Want of rewards. And, Is, 
Defpair and the fuppofition of impofh- 
bility. 


ERROR, in law, is a fault committed in 


pleading, or ina procefs, whereupon a 
writ of error is brought to remedy this 
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overfight ; and a writ of this kind alfo 
lies to redrefs falfe judgments, given in 
any court of record, ‘There is likewife 
a writot error to reverfe a fine or re- 
coveries, 

ERUCA, the CATERPILLAR, in zoology. 
See the arricle CATERPILLAR. 

ERuCA, the WHITE-ROCKET, in botany, 
a fpecies of braflica, with lyrate leaves, 
hairy ftalks, and fmooth pods. See the 
article BRASSICA, 

ERUCTATIONS, in medicine, are the 
effect of flatulent foods, and the crudities 
thence arifing, See FLATULENCY, 

ERUDITION, eruditio, denotes an exten- 
five acquaintance with books, efpecially 
fuch as treat of the belles lettres. 

ERUPTION, in medicine, a fudden and 
copious excretion of humours, as pus or 
blood : it fignifies alto the fame with ex- 
anthema, any breaking out, as the puf- 
tules of the plague, {mall-pox, meafles, 
&c, Sve the article EXANTHEMA, &c. 
The peitilent eruptions are fpots of a 
purple or red colour; or they are black, 
or of a violet colour: commonly they are 
of a round figure, fometimes broad, or 
of an oblong or fome other fhape: they 
thew themfelves in the fkin up and down 
the body, See the articles PLacue, 
Buszoe, Carpuncin, &e, 

Spots of a purple, black, greenifh, or 
violet colour, at whatever time they Ap- 
pear, are always fatal figne. 

Scabby Eruptions in the heads of chile 
dien, See the articles CRusTa Lac- 
TEA, and AcCHOR. 

The heads of children are often troubled 
with feabby evuptions : thele are expelled 
by the benefit of nature; and before the 
eruption, the child is often troubled with 
epileptic fits from the irritation of the 
morbific matter, If the humour ftrike in, 
either {pontaneoufly, or by improper ap- 
plications ; or if the exanthemata are of 
a blackifh colour, they are very danger- 
ous, and the child generally falls into an 
afthma, or a fatal epilepfy, 

Harris prefcribes the teftaceous powders 
for infants in this cafe, Heilter, if the 
child is fufpeéted of the venereal difeafe, 
would have a grain or two of mercurius 
dulcis added with gentle purges between 
whiles, e(pecially if the’body is not loofe, 
Externally, nothing .of fulphur or mer- 
cury fhould be applied, or repellent lo- 

- tions, or any cold thing To mollify 
the {cabs, frefh butter or calves marrow, 
or cream, is fufficient. . This cafe ofter 
proves obftinate, and then the nurfe fhoul¢ 
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oblerve a ftri& regimen, fe a good diet, 
take {weetners of the blood, and pur- 
gatives now and then, 

ERVUM, Bitter VerTcu, a genus of 
the diadelphia-decandria clafs of plants, 
the corolla of which is papilionaceous ; 
the vexillum plane, flightly turned up, 
and of a roundifh form; the alz are 
obtufe, and fhorter by half than the 
vexillum; the carina is acuminated, and 
fhorter than the ale: the fruit is a thick, 
knotty, obtufe and oblong pod, with 
protuberant feeds, which are four in 
number, and of a roundifh figure. This 
plant, abounding with diuretic fale, is 
recommended ‘or the ftone, 

ERYNGIUM, Er1nGo, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the pentandria-digynia cla(s of 
plants, the general corolla of which is 
uniform and roundifh; the partial one 
confifts of five oblong petals, knotted to- 
gether by a longitudinal line. The fruit 
is of an oval figure, and divifible in two 
parts: the feeds are oblong and roundifh. 
The root of eryngium is attenuant and 
deobftruent, and is therefore efteemed a 
good hepatic, uterine, and nephritic, Its 
whole virtue confifts in the external or 
cortical part. 

ERYSIMUM, HEDGE-MUSTARD, tn bos 
tany, a genus of the tetradynamia-fili- 
quofa clafs of plants, the corolla whereof 

*confitts of four oblong, cruciform petals, 
with a very obtufe point: the fruit is a 
Jong, linear, four-cornered pod, confift- 

~ ing of two valves, and divided into two 
cells: the feeds are numerous, fmall, and 
‘youndith, 

* This plant is recommended in paralytic 
_ andepileptic cafes; it expels poifon, de- 

» flroys worms, ftrengthens the flomach, 
and cures ulcers of the mouth, 

ERYSIPELAS, in medicine, an eruption 
of a fiery or acrid humour, from which 
no part of the body is exempted, though 
it chiefly attacks the face, 

As to the material caufe of an eryfipelas, 
it feems to be of a cauftic, acrid, and 
putrifying mature; perhaps corrupted 
bile, which, being conveyed into the mafs 
of blood, indifpofes the whole’ nervous 
* and vafcular fyftems, and excites a fever, 
till it-is at laft driven out to the furface 
of the body. Perfons of a fanguine habit, 
young people; and. pregnant women, are 
mott fubject to it; and all shot things, 

‘violent paffions, and whatever occafions 

otherinflammations, hkewife give rife to 

te > Seelthe article INFLAMMATION. 
“The'patientusitiken, fuddenly, wilt he 
- j8sin the opewair, with chilnels, a hiver- 
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ing, and other fymptoms commen ina 
fever; the part affected fwellsa little with 
great pain, and intenfe rednefs, and is be- 
fet with a vaftnumber of {mall pultles, 
which, when the inflammation is in- 
creafed, are converted into fmall blifters. © 
The malady gradually creeps further and 
further, fpreads itfelf from place to place, « 
and is attended withafever. See the ar- 
ticle FEVER. 
There is another fort, though it feldom 
happens, commonly arifing from a furfeit, — 
or a debauch of drinking fpirituous li- 
quors. A {mall fever which precedes it, 
is followed prefently by an eruption of 
pultles, almoft all over the body, which 
look like the flings of nettles, and fome- | 
times rife up into bladders + prefently they 
go away again, with an itching fcarce | 
tolerable ; but as often as they arefcratch- | 
ed they appear again. 
This diftemper has a great affinity with | 
a peftilential fever, as itis attended with | 
moft of the fymptoms in that cafe: but — 
this is to be underftood of the worft kind © 
of eryfipelas. On the third and fourth 
day, the malignant matter is thrown out 
on the furface of the body, and then the | 
fymptoms a little abate, There is often | 
a pain, rednefs, and tumour in the in- 
guinal glands, from whence the matter, — 
of a hot, fiery quality, defcends to the 
feet. If the head is attacked, the paro- 
tid glands are affected ; if the breaft, the 
axillary, The mammary and axillary 
glands are not feldom ulcerated, and af- 
feét the joints with a virulent corruption 5 
and likewife, as in the plague, there is 
nothing more dangerous than the. ex- 
pelled matter to return back from the 
furface of the body to the inward parts. 
In fome, efpecially young perfons, the 
matter is not fo violent, nor the fever fo 
great: the glands remain unaffeéted, and — 
the eruption happens on the fecond day. 
This is not at all dangerous. In chil- 
dren, the umbilical region generally fuf- 
fers, witha fatal event. Ina day or two 
the tumor fubfides, the heat and pain — 
ceafe, the rofy colour turns yellow, the ~ 
cuticle breaks, and falls off in fcales, the — 
danger is over. When the eryfipelas is” 
large, deep, and falls upon a part of ex- 
uifite fenfe, the patient is not very fafe ; 
but if the red colour changes into black 
and blue, it will end in a mortification. 
If the inflammation cannot be difcuffed, 
it will fuppurate, and bring on fiftulas 
and a gangrene: when the patient is ca- 
cochymical, the leg will fometimes {weil 
three times as big as the natural fize, 
Naud : On hein 
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and is cured with great difficulty. Thofe 
who die of this difeafe, die of the fever, 
which is generally attended with diff- 
culty of breathing, fometimes a delirium, 
fometimes with fleepinefs; and this in 
feven days time. 

Let the patient’s diet be water-gruel or 
barley-broth, with roafted apples. If he 
drinks any beer, let it be very fmall, and 
let him keep out of bed fome hours ina 
day. The medicinal writers do not agree 
in their opinions, concerning purging in 
the cure of the eryfipelas ; but what they 
deliver upon this fubjeét, is full of doubt- 
ings and uncertainties, and that at a point 
of time when the diftemper is mot dan- 
gerous and threatning: however it is the 
general opinion in this cafe, that it is a 
right practice, more efpeeially if the head 
is affefted with an eryfipelas, and there 
comes upon it a coma, a delirium, or 
convulfions, wherein the brain is evident- 
ly attacked ; then purging is the only in- 
dication that can afford any hopes of re- 
covering the patient: nor in thefe difi- 
culties fhould the matter be delayed till 
the fever is abated, or the humour fub- 
fided. Therefore, the belt practice ap- 
pears to be that of taking away nine or 
ten ounces of blood, and the next morn- 
ing giving the patientthe common pur- 
ging potion. 

Tt wil be fafeft to avoid external applica- 
tions,~ unlefs a powder made of elder- 


' flowers and liquorice fprinkled on the 


part ; or lime-water mixt with a fourth 
part of [pirit’of wine and camphor, dip- 
ping a linen cloth in it feveral times 
doubled, and applying it hot to the part. 
An infufion of {cordium, elder-flowers, 
and fennel-feed, drank in the manner of 
tea is ufeful to expel the morbific mat- 
ter. If the difeafe does not yield to the 
firt bleeding, let it be repeated. If that 
will not do, let it be reiterated twice 
more, one day being interpoled between. 
‘On the days free from bleeding, prefcribe 
a clyfter of milk, and fyrup of violets ; 
alfo the cooling emulfion and julep. 
Turner commends much a mixture of 
ol. fambucin. and aqua calcis, with fome 
fpirit of wine camphorated. A cata- 
plafm of cow’s dung is very good to eafe 
the pain. 

In a fymptomatic eryfipelas, the follow- 
ing liniment is good: & Ol. fambucin. 
lixiv. tenueor. ana p. x. m, let them be 


_thaked well in a phial till they unite in 
! an ointment, 
In a fcorbutic eryfipelas, befides exter- 


nals, fudorifics are to be given; as Rob. 


be: 
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ERYTHRINUS, in ichthyology, 
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fambucin. fpi. fambuci bezorr. min. | 
fal. armon, cochlear, &c. 


ERY THRINA, CORAL-TREE, in! 


cg 'y 2 
a genus of the diadelphia-decindria clafs 
of plants, the corolla of which is papilio- 
naceous, and confilts of four petais: the 
fruit is a very long pod, protuberated by” 


the feeds, terminating ina fmal! poin 
and confifting of one cel! ; the feed 
kidney-fhaped. 

a fpe- 

cies of {parus, of a ftrorg and elegant 

red colour, and the iris of the eyes ofa 

fine filver-white ; its tail is very much. 
forked. See the article Sparus, 


ERYTHROCY ANEUS, the red and blue 


maccaw, with a wedge-like tail, and the 
fides of the head nsked and rugofé.- 
This bird is undoubtedly, fays Mr. Ed- 
wards, the firft of the parrot-kind ; be- 
ing a full yard long, from the point of 
‘the bill to the end of the tail, and its plu- 
mage adorned with the moft beautiful 
variety of colours. Its head, neck, breaft, 
belly, thighs, upper part of the back, 
and leffer covert feathers of the wings, 
are of a very fine bright red, or fcarlet- 
colour, The quiil-feathers of the'wings- 
are of a very fine blue on their gutfides, 
and a faint red on their under fides ; the 
next feathers above them are of a fine 
yellow colour, fome of them being tip- 
ped with green, as are the blue quills next 
the back 9 the lower belly and under fide 
of the tail, are of a beautiful blue, as are 
the fhort ones on its upper fide; and its 
long feathers are red tipped with blue. 
See plate XCITI. fig. 3. . 


ERYTHROIDES, in anatomy, the firf 


of the proper tunics or coats which cover 
the tefticles. See TESTICLE. » 


URYTHRONIUM, doc’s TOoTH-vIO-_ 


LET, in botany, a genus of plants be-~ 
longing to the hexandria - monogynia 
clafs: the flower confifts of fix oblong and 
Janceolated petals; and the fruit is a fub- 


globofe capfule, with three cells, in which _ 


are contained numerous ovato-acuminat- 
ed feeds, var. 
The root of this plant is recommended — 
vagainft the colic, ep:lepfy, and worms ; 
it is alfo reckoned a provocative tovenery, 


ERY THROPHTHALMUS; the Sarre, 


ot RED EYE, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 
cyprinus, with the iris of the eye, all the 
fins, and tailreds See Cyprinus, 

It fomewhet refembles the roach, and is 
only ten inches in length, 


ERZERUM, the capital of the province 


of Turcomania, or Armenia; eait long. 
41°, north lat. 40°. nat 
7E 2 Tt 
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It is a great thoroughfare from Perfia 
and India to Con{tantinople, -by the way 
of Trebifond and the. Black-fea. 

ESCALADE, or Scavave, in the art of 
war. See the article SCALADE. 

ESCAMBIO, or Excamsio, the fame 
with exchange. See EXCHANGE, 

ESCAPE, in law, a violent or privy eva- 
fon out’of fome Jawful redraint, with- 
out being delivered by due courte of Jaw. 
There are two forts of efcapes, voluntary 
and negligent. Voluntary, when a man 
arrefts another for felony, or oiber crime, 
and afcerwaids lets hiw go freely by con- 
fent; in which cafe, the party that per- 
mits fuch efcape, is held guilty, commit- 
ted, and mutt anfwer for it. Negligent 
efeape, on the contyary, 1s where one is 
arrefted, and afterwards efcapes againft 
the will of the perfon that arefled him, 
and is not purfued with frefh fuit, and 
re-takén before the perfon purfuing bath 
loft fight of him, By fat. 8 & g Will, 
Ll. c. 26. the keepers of pritons, con- 
niving atefcapes, fhisll forfeit 500 |. and, 
in civil cafes, the fheriff 1s anfwerable for 
the debt. 

EsCaPE-WaARRANT, a procefs which iffues 
out againit a perfon, committed in the 
king’s bench or fleet piilions, that, with- 
out being duly ditctharged, takes upon 
him to go at Jarge. . f 
Upon this warrant, which is obtained on 
oath, a perton may be apprehended on a 
Sunday. 

ESCHALOT, cepa afealonica, a fpecies of 
onion cuitivsted in.gaidens, for its ufe in 
cotkery. See the article CEPa. 

ESCHAR, in lurgery, the crutt or feab oc- 
cafioned by burns or caultic medicines. 
See the articles BuRN and CausrTIc, 

ESCHARA, in botany, a genus of fea- 
plants, compoted of a griity matter, but 
not very hard, of a reticulate texture, 
and fometimes dipoled in the form of 
Jeaves, perforsted with numerous round- 
ith holes: ttcfe-are fo equally diltribut- 

ed, as to give the whole the appearance 

of a-net. See plate XCUI. fig. 2. 
There are fevera] ipecies of efchara, dif- 
tinguifhed from the fticufes, no lefs by 
théir bristlenefs, than by their net like 
texture. See the a:ticle Fucus. 

ESCHAROTICS in pharmacy, medicines 
which produce elchars. S<e EsCHar, 

ESUHEAT, in law, fignifies any lands or 
tenements that ufual y fali to a lord with- 
in his manor, by way of forfeiture, or by 
the de.th of his tenant, without any heirs 
gcnerai or {pecial. 
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The word efcheat is fometimes ufed for 
the place or circuit within which the kin 
or other Jord is entitled to efcheats; allo 
for a writ, to recover the fame from the 
perfon in poffeffion after the tenant's » 
death. 

ESCHEATOR, in ovr old cuftoms, an 
officer formerly appointed in every coun- 
ty, to make inquets of efcheats due to the 
king ; but fince abolifhing the court of 
wards, has been laid afide as ufelefs, 

ESCHEVIN, or EcHEvIN. See ECHEVIN. 

ESCHRAKITES, in matters of religion, 
a {et of mahometans, who believe that 
man’s fovereign good confifts in the con- 
templation of God, Vhey avoid all man- 
ner of vice, and appear always in good 
humour, defpifing the fenfaal paradife of 
Mahomet. The moft able preachers, in 
the royal mofques, are of this fect, 

ESCLAIRCISSEMENT, a french term 
adepted into our language, fignifying the 
explication or clearing up of fome diffi- 
culty or obfcurity. 

ESCLAT TP’, in heraldry, fignifies a thing 
forcibly broken, or rather a fhield that 
‘has been broken and fhattered with the 
ftroke of a battle-ax. 

ESCORT, in the art of war, the fame with 
convoy. See the article CONVOY. 

ESCROW, among lawyers, a deed deli- 
vered toa third perfon, to be the deed of 
the party making it upon a future con- 
dition, that when a certain thing is pers — 
formed, it hall be delivered to the party 
to whom it was made, to take effect as 
the deed of the perfon fit delivering it. 

ESCUAGE, in our old cuftoms, a kind of © 
knight fervice, called fervice of the fhie!d, 
by which the tenant was bound to follow 
his lord to the wars at his own charge, 

It is alfo ufed for a fum of money paid to 
the lord, in lieu of fuch fervice ;. or even 
for a reafonable aid, levied by the lard 
upon his tenants who held by the knight's 
fervice. 

ESCULENT, an appellation given to fuch 
plants, or the roots of them, as may be 
eaten; fuch are beets, carrots, arti- 
choaks, lecks, onions, parfneps, potatoes, © 
radifhes, {corzonera, Gc, See the articles 
Beet, CarrotT, &e. 

ESCULUS, the HoRSE CHESNUT, a genus 
of tiees, belonging to the heptandria-— 
monogynia clafs of plants; its flower con- | 
fits ef five roundifh petals, and the fruit 
is a roundifh, echinated, and coriaceous 
capfule, with only one cell, in which are 
contained two roundifh feeds, tho’ fome- 
times only one. 


ESCU- 
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ESCURIAL, a palace of the king of Spain, 
twenty-one miles north-welt of Madrid 5 
being one of the largeft and molt beauti- 
fulin the world, It has eleven thoufand 
windows, fcurteen thoufand doors, one 
thoufand eight hundred pillars, feventeen 
cloyfters or piazzas, and twenty-two 
courts; with every convenience and or- 
nament that can render a place agreeable 
in fo hot a climate, as an extenfive park, 
groves, fountains, cafcades, grottos, Gc, 

ESCUTCHEON, or scuTCHEON, in he- 

' raldry, is derived from the french efewffor, 
and that from the latin /cutum, and ig- 
nifies the fhield wheréon coats of arms are 
reprefented, 

Moft nations, of the remoteft antiquity, 
were wont to have their fhields diftin- 
guifhed by certain marks painted on them; 
and to have fach on their fhields was a 
token of honour, none being permitted 
to have them til! they had performed fome 
honourable action. 

The efcutcheon, as ufed at prefent, is 
fquare, only rounded off at the bottem. 
As to the hearings on fhields, they might 
at firft be arbitrary, according to the 


fancy of the bearer; but, in procels of 


time, they came to be the gift of kings and 
generals, as the reward of honourable 
actions. : 

EscuTCHEON of pretence, that on which a 
man cairies his wife’s coat of arms 3; be- 
ing an heirefs, and having iffue by her, 
It is placed over the coat of the hufband, 
who thereby fhews forth his pretenfions 
to her lands. See the article HEIRESS. 

Points of an ESCUTCHEON. See Poinr. 

Quartering of an EscurcHEON. See the 
the article QUARTERING, ‘ 

ESDRAS, the name of two apocryphal 
books, ufually bound up with the {crip- 
tures, They were always excluded the 
jewith canon, and are too abfurd to be 
admitted as canonical by the papifts them- 
felves. The firft book is chiefly hiftorical, 
giving an account of the return of the 
Jews from the babylonifh - captivity, 
and the building of the fecond temple ; 
the {econd is written in the prophetical 
way, pretending to vifions and’ revela- 
tions, but fuch as are extremely ridicu- 
lous. 

ESK, a river which forms part of the 
boundary between Eng!and and Scot- 
Jand ; and, running from north-eaft to 
‘fouth-welt, falls into the Solway-frith > 
it gives name to the country of Efkdale. 

ESKIMAUX, fometimes called New Bri- 
tain, and Terra de Labrador, is an ex- 


tenfive country of North America, fitu- 
ated between 59° and 80° weft long. and 
between 50% and 64° north lat. 

It is bounded by Hudfon’s ftraits, which 
feparate it from Greenland, on the north; 
by the Atlantic ocean, on the eaft; by 
the river and bay of St, Lawrence, on the 
fouth-eaft ; and by Hudfon’s bay, bn the 
weit. 

ESLINGEN, an imperial city of Swabia, 
in Germany, feven miles fouth-eaft of 
Stutgard., 

ESLIRASS, in law, perfons particularly 
appointed or chofen to impannel juries. 

ESNECY, in law, a private prerogative, al- 
lowed to the eldeft coparcener, where an 
eftate is defcended to daughters for want 
of an heir male, to choofe firft, after the 
eftate of inheritance is divided. 

It has been alfo extended to the eldeft fon 
and his iffue, holding firft, this right be- 
ing jus primogeniture. 

ESOX, in ichthyology, a genus of mala- 
copterygious fifhes, wherein the mem- 
brane of the gills contains from twelve to 
fourteen officles or little bones, and there 
is a fin on the back very neaf the tail. 
To this genus belong the lucius or pike, 
the acus or weedle-fith, and the greate(t 
fquamofe acus, See Lucius and Acus. 

ESPALIERS, in gardening, are rows of 
trees planted about a whole garden or 
plantation, or in hedges, fo as to inclofe 
quarters or feparate parts of a garden ; 
and are trained up regularly to a lattice 


of ‘Wood-w’ork in a clofe hedge, for the 


defence of tender plants againit the in- 
juries of wind and weather. ‘They are ot 
admirable ufe and beauty in a kitchen- 
garden, ferving not only to fhelter the 
tender plants, but fcreen. them from the 
fight of perfons in the walks. 

The trees chiefly planted for efpaliers, 
are apples, pears, and fome plums: fome 
plant apples grafted upon paradiferftocks; 
but, “as thefe are of fhort duration, it is 
better to plant thofe grafted upon crab- 
ftocks, or upon what the gardeners call 
duich-ftocks 3 which will both caufe them 
to bear fooner, and prevent their grow- 
ing too luxuriant. The beft kind of 
apples for this purpofe, are the goldea 
p'ppen, nonpareil, rennete, &c, and the 
beit fort of pear, are the jargonelle, blan - 
quette, @c, Thefe lait, if defigned for 
a ftrong moift foil, fhould be grafted upon 
quince-ftocks ; but, if for a dry fil; upon 
free-ftocks. : 


While the trees are young, it will be fuf- | 
ficient to drive a few itakes into the © 


ground 
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ground on each fide of them ; faftening ESQUINANCY, in medicine, See the ar-. 


the branches to thefe in an horizontal po- 
fition, as they are produced, This me- 
thod will do for the three firft years ; 
after which an efpalier fhould be made of 
afh-poles, whereof there muft be two 
forts, larger and {maller ; the former to 
be driven upright into the ground a foot 
afunder, and the latter, or {lender poles, 
to be nailed acrofs thefe, at about nine 
inches. Some prefer to this another fort of 
efpalier, made of fquare timber cut to any 
fize; thefe are, indeed, more fightly, but 
withal vaftly more expenfive. 

When the efpalier is thus framed, the 

branches are to be faftened to it with ofier- 

twigs ; obferving to train them in an ho- 
rizontal pofition, ani! at equal diftances. 

Fruit trees thus managed, are preferable 

to any others ; not only as bearing better 

tafted fruit, but as taking up very little 
room in a garden, {0 as to be lefs hurtful 
to plants which grow in the quarters, 

- ESPAULE and EspauLEMENT. See the 
articles EPAULE and EPAULEMENT. 
ESPERIE, a city of Hungary, forty miles 
north of Tockay ; it is remarkable for 

its falt mines. 

ESPLANADE, in fortification, the flop- 
ing of the parapet of the covered way. to- 
wards the campaign, See PARAPET and 

_ CAMPAIGN. 
It is the fame with glacis, but begins to 
be antiquated, and 1s more properly the 
empty {pace betwixt a citadel and the 
houles of a town, commonly called a 
place of arms. See FORTIFICATION, 
CovertT-way, GLACIS, and CITADEL, 
“ESPLEES, in law, the general produéts 
which lands yield, or the profit or com- 
modity that is to be taken or made of a 
thing; as of acommon, the taking of 
grafs by the mouths of the beafts that 
common there ; of an adyow/on, taking 
ef tythes by the parfon ; of wood, the 
felling of wood; of an orehard, felling 
_ the fruit growing there ; of a mill, the 
‘taking of toll, &c. 
Thefe and fuch-like iffues are termed ef- 
plees. Ina writ of right of land, ad- 
yowfon, &c. the demandant muft allege 


-. “jn his count, that he or his anceftors took 


the efplees of the thing demanded, other- 
wife the pleading is not good. 
ESPOUSALS, in law, fignity a contract 
or promife made between a man anda 
woman, to marry each other ; and in 
‘cafes where marriage may be confum- 
mated, efpoufals go before. Marriage 
is termed an efpoufal de prajenti, 
ieee 


ticle QuINzy. 


ESQUIRE, armiger, was antiently the per- 


fon that attended a knight in the time of 
war, and carried his fhield. 

This title has‘not, for along time, had 
any relation to the office of the perfon, as 
to carry arms, @c. ‘Thofe to whom the 
title of efquire is now of right due, are 
all noblemens younger fons, and the el- 
deft fons of fuch younger fons ; the eldelt 
fons-of knights, and their eldeft fons; 
the officers of the king’s courts, and of 
his houfhold ; counfellors at law, juftices 
of the peace, &c. though thofe latter are 
only efguires in reputation: befides, a 
juftice of the peace holds. this title no 
longer than he is in commiffion, in. cafe 
he is not otherwife qualified to bear it ; 
but a theriff of a county, who is a fupe- 
rior officer, retains the title of efquire dur- 
ing life, in confequence of the truft once 
repofed in him; the heads ef fome anti- 
ent families are faid to be efquires by pre- 
feription. 


Esquires of the king, are fuch as have 


that title by creation, wherein there is 
fome formality ufed, as the putting about 
their necks a collar of SS, and beftowing 
on them a pair of filver-fpurs, @c. 
There are four efquires of the body to 
attend the king’s perfon, 

If an efquire be arraigned of high trea- 
fon, he ought to be tried by a jury each 
whereof have 408. of freehold, and too |. 


in goods; anda knight has no other pri- © 


vilege. The heir-apparent of an efquire, 
is privileged to keep grey-hounds, fetting- 
dogs, or nets to take partridges and phea- 
fants, though he cannot difpend tol, of 
eftate of inheritance, or the value of 301. 
of eftate for life. 


ESSART, or Assart, inlaw. See the 


article AssarT. 


ESSAY, a trial or experiment for proving 


the quality of any thing ; or an attempt 
to learn, whether or ne any invention will 
fucceed. 


Essay, in metalurgy. See Assay. 
Essay, in literature, a peculiar kind of 


compofition, the charaéter whereof is to 
be free, eafy, and natural; not tied to 
rif order or method, nor worked up 
and finifhed like a formal fyftem. 
An effay chiefly confifts in occafional re- 
fletions, leaving the fubjeé& and then 
returning to it again, as the thoughts 
happen to occur to the mind. Montaign 
is {aid to have excelled in this fpecies of 
writing ; and the great lord Bacon is alfo 
a pattern 
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a pafern in this way. Mr. Locke calls 
his teatife on the human underftanding, 
an Blay; and Mr. Pope calls his four 
ethicepiltles, an Effay on Man. 

Essay-HATCH is the miner’s term fora 
littletrench or hole, which they dig to 
fearci for fhoad or ore. 

ESSE, « the fchools, the fame with effence. 
Sce tie article ESSENCE. 

ESSECS, a town of Hungary, near the 
conflience of the rivers Drave and Da- 
nube, with a bridge five miles over; it 
lies about eighty miles north-welt of Bel- 
grade. 

ESSENCE, in philofophy, that which con- 
flivutes the particular nature of each ge- 
nus o kind, and diftinguifhes it from all 
other; being nothing but that abftraé 
idea to which this name is affixed; fo 
that wery thing contained in it, is effen- 
tial te that particular kind. 

This Mr. Locke calls the nominal ef- 
fence, in contradiftin&tion to the real ef- 
fence, or conftitution of fubftances, on 
which this nominal eflence depends ; thus 
the nominai effence of gold, is that com- 
plex idea the word gold ftands for ;_ let it 
be, for inftance, a body, yellow,weighty, 
malleable, fufible, and fixed ; but its real 
effence is the conftitution of its infenfible 
parts,on which thofe qualities and all its 
other properties depend, which is wholly 
unknown to us. 

That eflence, in the crdinary ufe of the 
word, relates to forts,appears from hence, 
that, if you take away the abftraé& ideas 
by which we fort individuals, and rank 
them under common names, then the 
thought of any thing effential to any of 
them inftantly vanifhes, We have no 
notion of the one without the other, 
which plainly fhews their relation. No 
property is thought effentia] to any in- 
dividual whatfoever, till the mind refers 
it to fome fort orfpecies of things ; and 
then prefently, according to the abflraé& 
idea of that fort, fomething is found ef- 
fential ; fothat effential, or not effential, 
relates only to our abftra&t ideas, and the 
names annexed to them. 

Subftances are diftinguifhed into forts 
and fpecies, by their nominal effence ; 
and the {pecies of things are nothing to 
us, but the ranking them under diftinct 
names, according to the complex ideas in 
us, and not according to precife diftinét 
real effences in them. 

We cannot rank and fort things by their 
real effences, becanfe we know them not, 
Our faculues carry us-no farther in the 
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knowledge of fubftances, than a collec- 
tion of thofe fenfible ideas we obferve in - 
them. But the internal conftitution 
whereon thefe effences depend, is utterly - 
unknown tous, This is evident when 
we come to examine but the ftones we 
tread on, or the iron we daily handle ; 
we foon find that we know not their 
make, and can give no reafon of the 
different qualities we find in them ; and 
yet how infinitely thefe come fhort of the 
fine contrivance, and unconceivable real 
effences of plants and animals, every one 
knows, 

But though the nominal effences of fub- 
ftances are made by the mind, they are not 
yet made fo arbitrarily as thofe of mixed 
modes. To the making of any nominal 
effence, itis neceffary, 1, That the ideae 
whereof it confifts, have fuch an union 
as to make but one idea, how compound- 
ed foever. 2, That the particular idea 
fo united be exaétly the fame, neither 
more nor lefs: for if two abftraét com- 
plex ideas differ, either in number or 
forts of their component parts, they make 
two different, and not one and the fame 
effence. In the firft of thefe, the mind, 
in making its complex ideas of fubftan- 
ces, only follows nature, and puts none 
together which are not {uppofed to have 
an union in nature; for men obferving 
certain qualities always joined and exift- 
ing together, therein copy nature, and of 
ideas fo united make their complex ones 
of fubftances, e : 
Though the nominal effences of fubftan- 
ces are ail fuppo'ed to be copied from na- 
ture, yet they are all, or mof of them, 
very impertects and fince the compofi- 
tion of thefe complex ideas is in feveral 
men very different, we may conclude 
that thefe boundaries of {pecies are in 


“men and not as nature makes them ; if, 


at leaft, there are in nature any fuch pre- 
fixed bounds. If the firft forting of.indi- 
viduals depends upon the mind of man, 
varioufly collecting the fimple ideas that 
make the nominal effence of the loweft 
fpecies, it is much more evident that-the 
more comprehenfive claffes called genera, 
do fo in forming more general ideas that 
may comprehend different forts: the 
mind leaves out thofe qualities that dif. 
tinguifh them, and puts into its new col- 


_ Jeétion only fuch ideas as are common to 


feveral forts: thus by leaving ont thofe 
qualities thatare peculiar to gold, filver, 
&ce.and by retaining a complex idea made 
up of thofe that are common to each fpe- 

cles, 
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cies, there is a new genus conftituted, to 
which the name metal is annexed, 

Essence, in chemiftry, fignifies the bal- 
famic part of any thing, feparated from 
the thicker matter ; fo that wherever this 
is done by means of extraction, the bal- 
famic part is called effence by way of 
eminence: fometimes thickened juices 
are called effences, but it is better to call 
thefe by their own name, to avoid con- 
fufion. 

ESSENDO QuIETEM DE TOLLONIO, in 
Jaw, a writ which lies for citizens, bur- 
geffes, &c, who by charter or prefcription 
ought to be free from toll, in cafe the 
fame is exa4ted of them. 

ESSENES, or Essentans, in jewifh anti- 
quity, one of the threeantient feéts among 
that people, who outdid the Pharifees in 
their moft rigorous obfervances. They 
allowed a future ftate, but denied a re- 
furre€tion from the dead, Their way of 
life was very fingular: they did not 
marry, but adopted the children of others, 
whom they bred up in the inftitutions of 
their fe&t: they dcfpifed riches, and had 
all things in common ; and never changed 
their cloaths, till they were entirely worn 
out, When initiated, they were {tridtly 
bound not to communicate the myfteries 
of their fe&t to others; and if any of their 
members were found guilty of enormous 
crimes, they were expelled, 

Pliny tells us, that they dwelt on the weft 
fide of the lake of Afphaltites ; that they 
were a fdlitary kind of men, living with- 
out women or money, and feeding upon 
the fruit of the palm-tree: he adds, that 
they were conltantly recruited by new 
comers, whom the furges of ill fortune 
had made weary of the world; in which 
manner the fect was kept up for feveral 
thoufands of years, without any being 
born among them, The reafon why we 
“find no mention made of them in the 
New Teftament, may be their reclufe and 
retired way of life, no lefs than their 
great fimplicity and honelty, whereby 
they lay open to no cenfure or reproof, 

ESSENTIAL, fomething neceflarily be- 
longing to the eflence or nature of a 
thing, from which it cannot be conceived 
difting&t; thus the primary qualities of 
bodies, as extenfien, figure, number, &c, 
are effential or infeparable from them in 
all their changes and alterations. See the 
article QUALITY. 

EssENTIAL OIL, that procured from plants 
by diftillation. See the arficle O11. 
EssENTIAL SALTS, thofe obtained from 


vegetable juices by cryftallization. See 
the article Sart. 

ESSEX, a county of England, bounded hy 
Suffolk, on the north’; by the German 
fea, onthe eat; by the river Thames, 
which divides it from Kent, on the fouth; 
and by Middilefex and Hertfordfhire, on 
the weft, 

ESSOIN, in law, an excufe for a perfon 
fummoned to appear and anfwer to an 
aétion, on account of ficknels or other 
juft caufe of his abfence. 

It is a kind of imparlance or craving of 
longer time, and obtains in rez], perfonal, 
and mixed aGtions. 

There are divers effoins, as de ultramare, 
when the defendant is beyond fea, where- 
by he is allowed forty days; in an expe- 
dition to the holy land, a year anda day ; 
infirmity, called common effoin, when he 
is fick in bed ; and, laftly, in the king’s 
fervice, 

Essoin DAY, is reguiarly the firft day of 
every term, though the fourth day after 
is allo allowed by way of indulgence, 

Essoin de malo ville, is where the defen- 
dant appears in court, but before plead- 
ing, fails fick in a certain village; this 
is alfo allowed, if found true. 

Essoins and PROFFERS. - See the article 
PROFFER. 

ESSORANT, in heraldry, denotes a hird 

‘ ftanding on the ground with its wings 
expanded, as if it had been wet, and were 
drying itfelf. 

ESTABLISHMENT of dower, in law, 
‘an affurance of dower made to the wife 
by the hufband, or fone friend of his, on 
marriage. See the article DOWER. 

ESTAPLES, a port-town of Picardy, in 
France, twelve miles fouth. of Boulogne. 

ESTATE, in law, fignifies the title or in- 
tereft that a perfon has in lands, tene- 
ments, or other effects ; comprehending 
the whole in which a perfon hath any pro- | 
perty, and will pals the (ame. 
Eftates are either real or perfonal; other- | 
wife diflinguifhed into freeholds, which 
defcend to heirs ; or chattels, that go to 
executors or adminiftrators. See the ar- 
ticle FREEHOLD, &c. 

A fee fimple is the amp!eft eftate our law 
admits of, Seethe article FEE. 

Eftates are obtained jeveral ways, as by 
defcent from a father toa fon; by cone 
veyance or grant, from one perfon to 
another ; by gift or purchafe ; or by dee 
or will. See the articles Herr, Con 
VEYANCE, GRANT, &e. 

EsTares, in a political fenfe, is ufed a 

th 
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prince, or the general claffes into which 
the people are divided, 

In Brtain, the eftates are theking, lords, 
and commons ; or rather the lords and 
commons, who meet the king in parlia- 
ment, for reforming abufes, and enaét- 
ing giod and wholefome laws. See the 
articls STATUTE, PARLIAMENT, &c. 
In Frince, there are three eftates, viz. 
the clergy, the nobility, and the people, 
who make the third eftate. 

EsTaTis GENERAL, in the polity of Hol- 

_ land. See the article SraTeEs. 

ESTE, a town of Italy, fifteen miles fouth- 
welt of Padua, and fubjeé& to Venice. 
ESTELLA, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 
twenty miles fouth-weft of Pampeluna. 
ESTEPA, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Granada, forty-five miles north 

of Malaga. 

ESTETE’, in heraldry, denotes the heads 
of beafts torn off by main force. See the 
articles ARACHE’ arf ERASED. 

ESTHER, a canonical book of the Old 

Teftament, containing the hiltory of a 
jewith virgin, dwelling with her uncle 
Mordecai at Shufhan, in the reign of 
Ahafuerus, one of the kings of Perfia, 
The great beauty of this maid raifed her 
to the throne of Perfia, whereby fhe had 
an opportunity to fave her countrymen, 
whofe deftruction was plotted by Haman, 
a favourite of that prince. 
The learned are not agreed who this 
Ahafuerus was. Archbifhop U her fup- 
pofes him to be Darius Hiftafpes, and 
Artyftona to be Efther, Scaliger makes 
him the fame with Xerxes, and his queen 
Hameftris to be Efther.- Jofephus, on the 
contrary, pofitively afferts, that the Aha- 
fuerus of the fcriptures, is the Artaxerxes 
Longimanus of profane ftory; and the 
feptuagint, througheut the whole book 
oe Efther, tranflate Ahafuerus by Ar- 
taxerxes. Moft people fubfcribe to this 
laft opinion ; and, indeed, the extraor- 
dinary kindnefs thewed by Ataxerxes to 
the Jews, can fcarce be accounted for 
otherwife, than by fuppofing that they 
had fo powerful an advocate as Efther to 
folicite for them. 

ESTIVAL, or ASsTIVAL, See the article 
JESTIVAL, 

ESTOILE’E, or Cross ESTOILE’E, in 
heraldry, a ftar with only four long rays 
in form of a crofs; and, accordingly, 
broad in the center, and terminating in 
harp points, ‘ 

Vor. II, 


ther «0 denote the dominions of fome ESTONIA, a province fubje& to Ruffia, 


on the north of Livonia. 


ESTOPPEL, inlaw, an impediment or 


bar to an action, which arifes from a per- 
fon’s own fact; or rather, where he is 
forbid by law to fpeak againft his deed, 


which he may not do, even to pleadthe . 4 


truth. Thus where a perfon is bound in 
a bond by fuch a name, and being after- 
wards fued by that name on the obliga-_ 
tion, he fhall not be allowed to fay he is - 
mifnamed, but fhall anfwer according to 
the bond, though it be wrong. Hence 
the parties in all deeds are eftopped from 
faying any thing againft them, However, 
a plaintiff is not eftopped from faying any 
thing againft what he had faid in his writ 
or declaration; and though parties be 
eftopped, yet juries are not fo, who may 
find things out of the record. 


ESTOVERS, in law, is moft generally 


taken for certain allowances of wood 
made to tenants, as houfe-bote, hedge- 
bote, and plough-bote; which three are 
comprehended under reafonable eftovers, 


ESTRANGEL, ESTRANGELUS CHA- 


RACTER, in the fyriac grammar, a par- 
ticular fpecies or form of fyriac letters, 
ferving as the majufculz letters of that 
language, and by feveral fuppofed to be 
the true antient chaldee character. 


ESTRAPADE, in the manege, the de- 


fence of a horfe that will not obey, who, 
to get rid of his rider, rifes mightily be- 
fore; and, while his forehand is yet in 
the air, yerks furioufly with his hind 
legs, ftriking higher than his head was 
before ; and during this counter-time, 
goes back rather than advances, 


ESTRAY, in law, any beat not wild that 


is found within a lordfhip, and owned 
by nobody: in which cafe, being cried 
according to law in the two next market 
towns adjacent, and not claimed in a year - 
and a day by the owner, it becomes the 
property of the lord of the manor, or li- 
berty wherein it was found, 

If the beaft proclaimed ftray to another 
lordfhip within the year, the firft lord 
cannot retake it; and where the eftray 
was never duly proclaimed, the owner 
may take it again, at any time, upon 
paying the lord for keeping thereof: 
likewife the owner may feize an eftray, 
without telling the marks or proving his 
property, which may be done at the trial, 
if contefted ; and here the tendering of 
amends is good, without thewing any 
particular fum, 
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ESTREAT, in law, a truecopy, note, or 
duplicate of an original writing or re- 
cord, efpecially fines, amercements, pe- 
nalties, @c. fet down.and impofed in the 
rolls of a court, to be levied by the bailiff, 
or other officer. 
Eftreats relate generally to fines for crimes 
and offences, defaults and omiffions of 
perfons concerned in fuits, and likewife 
of officers. Non appearance of defen- 
dantsand jurors, @c. and before procefs 
iffues to levy fo: feitures on recognizances 
to the king’s ule, the recognizances muft 
be firft eftreated into the exchequer by 
fheriffs of counties, Fines, polt fines, 
and forfeitures, are to be eftreated twice 
a year on pain of so]. anditis the courfe 
of the king’s bench to fend their eftreats 
into the exchequer on the laft days of the 
two iffuable terms. 
ESTREMADURA, a province of Spain, 
bounded by Leon, on the north; by the 
two Caltiles, on the eaft; by Andalufa, 
on the fouth; and by the province of 
Alentejo, in Portugal, on the welt. 
EsTREMADURA Is alfo a province of Pur- 
} tugal, lying north of Alentejo, and weft- 
_ ward of fpanifh Eftremadura. Lifbon is 
its capital, as alfo of the kingdom. 
- ESTREMOS, a town of Alentejo, in Por- 
Mm tugal, eighty-five miles fouth-ealt of 
; Lifbon. 


__ ESTREPEMENT, inlaw, any fpoil made 


een ae 


by tenants for life on any lands, @c. * 


to the prejudice of the reverfioner: it is 
alfo taken to, fignify the making Jand 
barren, by continual plowing and fow- 
ing, and thereby drawing out the heart 
of the ground without manuring, or 
. rather good hufbandry, by which means 
it is impaired, 
It may likewife be applied to the cutting 
down of trees, or lopping them farther 
than the Jaw allows. 
There is alfoa writ of efrepement that 
lies in two cafes, wiz. the one is where 
a perfon having an alion depending, as 
a formedon or writ of right, &c. fues to 
prohibit the tenant from making: wafte. 
The other is for the demandant, who is 
adjudged to recover feifin of the land, be- 
fore execution, iued out by the writ habere 
facias poffeffionem, in order to prevent 
waite being made before he gets into pof- 
~ feffion, 
ESULA, in botany, a kind of fpurge, 
- comprehended under the euphorbia of 
, Linneus. Lage 
It ‘is one of the fharpeft and moft acrid 
fpurges, and therefore hardly fafe: it 
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purges violently, both by vomit and ftdol, 
Some recommend it in dropfies, but it 
fhould be ufed with great caution ; and 
it is a good method to macerate it a day 
or two in vinegar, before it is ufed. 

ESURINE satrTs, fuch as are of a corrod- 
ing, fretting, and eating nature; abound- 
ing chiefly in places near the fea-fide, and 
where great quantities of coals are burnt, 
as appears from the {peedy rufting of iron 
bars in windows of houfes built in fuch 
places. 

ESWEGEN, or EscHWEGE, a town of 
Germany, twenty-five miles fouth-eaft of 
the city of Caffe. 

ETAPPE, a term ufed, in the french ar- 
mies, for the provifions and forrage al- 
lowed an army in their rout through a 
kingdom, whether going into winter- 
quarters, or returning to take the field, 

Hence, etapier is the undertaker or per= 
fon who contraés with the country or 
territory, for furnifhing the {aid pro- 
vifions, . 

ETCHING, a method of engraving on 
copper, in which the lines or ftrokes, in- — 
ftead of being cut with a tool or graver, 
are eaten in with aquafortis, 

Etching is done with more eafe and ex- 
pedition than engraving: it requires few- 
er inftruments, and reprefents moft kind 
of fubjeéts better and more agreeable to 
nature, as land{capes, ruins, grounds, 
and all fmall, faint, loofe, remote objeéts, 
buildings, &@c. See ENGRAVING. 
The method of etching is as follows: 
choofe the copper-plate as direéted for en- 
graving, and furnifh yourfelf with a piece 
of ground, tied up ina bit of thin filk, 
kept very clean, to be laid upon the plate 
when both have been-warmeds proper 
needles to hatch with on the ground; a 
pencil or bruth, to wipe away the bits of | 
ground which rife after hatching ; a po- 
lifher ; twoor three gravers; a pair of © 
compaftes, to meafure diftances and draw 
‘circles; a ruler, to hatch ftraight lines ; 
green wax, to make the wall round the 
edges of the plate, to contain the aqua- — 
fortis; an oil-ftone; a bottle of aqua- | 
fortis ; fome red lead, to colour the back- 
fide of the copy ; a ftift and a hand-vice, 
‘to hold the plate over the candle. See the 
articles NEEDLE, GRAVER, POLISHER, 
Compass, &c. 
To make the ground, take three ounces 
of afphaltum, two ounces of clean ro- 

_ fin, half an ounce of burgundy-pitch, 
three ounces of black wax, and three 
ounces of virgin’s wax: let all thefe be 
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a flow fire, ftirring it all the time with a 
fmall ftick ; if it burn to the bottom, it 
is fpoiled. After the ingredients are well 
melted, and'it boils up, put it into a pan 


‘of fair water; and before it be quite 


cold, take it out, and roll it into fmall 
Jumps to be kept from dult: this ground 


-is what others call the varnifh. The 


next thing is to clean the plate to re- 
ceive the ground: take a piece of lifting, 
rollit up as big as an egg, tie it very 
tight, fo as to make it a rubber, and hav- 
ing dropped a fmal! quantity of {weet oil, 
and added a little powder of rotten-ftone 
on the plate, rub it with this ball, till it 
will almoft thew your face. Then wipe 
itall off with a clean rag, and after that, 
make it quite dry with another clean rag, 
and a little fine whiting. 

The next thing is to lay on the varnifh ; 
to do which aright you muft take a hand- 
vice, and fix it at the middie of one part 
of the plate, with a piece of paper be- 
tween the teeth of the hand-vice and the 
plate, to prevent the marks of the teeth ; 
then laying the plate on a chafling-dith, 
with a imal] charcoal fire’ in it, till the 
plate be fo hot, that, by’ fpitting on the 
backfide, the wet will fly off: rub the 
plate with the ground tied up in filk, till 
it be covered all over; and after that 
dawb the plate with a piece of cotton 
wrapped up in filk till the ground be quite 
fmooth, keeping the plate a litle warm 
all the time. The varnifh being thus 
fmoothed upon the plate, it muft be 
blacked in the following manner: Take 
a thick tallow candle that burns clear, 
with a fhort fnuff, and having driven 
two nails into the wal], to Jet it rett 
upon, place the plate againft tie wall 
with the varnifh fide downward, and 
take care mot to touch the ground 
with your fingers: then taking the can- 
dle, apply the flame to the varnifh as 
clofe as poffible, without touching the 
varnifh with the {nuff of the candie, and 
guide the flame all over it, till it become 
perfeétly black. After this is done, and 
the plate dry, the defign is traced with a 
needle through thegvarnifh, anda rim or 
border of wax is raifed round the circum- 
ference of the plate; and then'the artift 
has a compofition of common varnifh and 
Jamp-black, made very thin, wherewith 
he covers the parts that are not to be 
bitten, by means of a hair pencil. And 
he is every now and then covering or un- 
covering this or that part. of the defign, 
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ETERNITY, an attribute of God, expref 
See - 


ETRICS, 
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as occafion may require; the conduét of 
the aquafortis being the principal con- 
cern, on which the effeét ot the print very 
much depends. The operator muft be 
attentive to the ground, that it does not 
fail in any part, and where it does, to 
ftop up the place with the above compo-= 
fition. The plate is defended from the 
aquafortis every where, but in the lines 
or hatches cut through it with the needle, 
through which the water eats into the 
copper to the depth required; remem- 
bermg to keep it ftirring with a feather 
all the while, which done, it is to be 
poured off again. 

Single aquafortis is molt commonly ufed; 
and if it be too ftrong, mix it with vine- 
gar, otherwife it will make the work very 
hard, and fometimes break up the grounds 
the aquafortis having done its part, the 
ground is taken off, and the plate wafhed 
and dried: after which nothing remains 
for the artift but to examine the work 
with his graver, to touch it up, and 
heighten it ‘where the aquafortis has 
miffed. ; 
And, laftly, it is to be remembered, ‘that 
a freth dip of aquafortis is never given, 
without firft wafhing out the plate in fair 
water, and drying it at the fire. i 
fing his infinite or endlefs duration, 
the article Gop, 

According to Mr, Locke, we come by 
the idea of eternity, by being able to re- 
peat any part of time, asa year, as often 
as we will, without ever coming to an end, 


ETHELING, or ATHELING. ° See the ar- 


ticle ATHELING. 


ETHER andETuHERIAL. See the articles 


AXTHER and AETHERIAL. 
or Morauity, the fcience of 
manners or duty, which it traces from 
man’s nature and condition, and fhews 
to terminate in his happinefs ; or, in other 
words, it is the knowledge of our duty 
and felicity, or the art of being virtuous 
and happy. | 
Moral philofophy inqnires, not how man 
might have been, but how he is confi- 
tuted; not into what principles or difpofis 
tions his ations may be artfully refolved, 
but from what principles and difpofitions 
they actually flow; not what he may, 
by education, habit, or foreign influ- 
ence, come to be or do, but what by his 
nature, or original frame, he is framed 
to be and do, From a view, therefore, 
of man’s faculties, appetites and paflions, 
it appears, that the health and perfeGtion 
ie ae of 
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“inducement to a@ion, 
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of man muft be in the fupremacy of con- 
{cience and reafon, and in the fubordina- 
tion of the paffions and affeétions to their 
authority and direétion ; and his virtue 
or goodnefs muft confift in aéting agree- 
ably to this order and oeconomy. 

At is true, fome eminent  philofophers 
have aftempted to lay the foundation of 
morals much deeper, and on a more large 
and ‘firm bottom, viz, the natures and 
reafons, the truth and fitneffes of things. 
Senfes and affections, they tell us, are 
vague and precarious ; and though they 
were not, yet irrational principles of ac- 
tion, and confequently very improper 
foundations, on which to reft the eter- 
nal and immutable obligations of mora- 
Hence they talk much of the ab- 
ftract natures and reafons of things, of 
eterna! differences, unalterable relations, 
fitneffes and unfitneffes refulting from 
thofe relations; and from thefe eternal 
reafons, differences, relations, and their 
confequent fitneffes, they fuppofe moral 
obligation to arife. A conduét’agreeable 
to them, or, in other words, to truth, 
they call virtue; and the reverfe, vice. 
But the truth is, that we might perceive 
all the poffible relations, differences, and 
yeafons of things, and yet be wholly in- 
different to this or that conduét, unlefs 


' we were endued with fome fenfe or affec- 


tion, by which we approved and Joved 
the one, and genproned and difliked the 
other condué® Reafon may perceive a 
fitnefs to a certain end, but without fome 
fenfe or affeCtion we cannot propole, or 


_ indeed have any idea of an end; and, 


without an end, we cannot conceive any 
Therefore, be- 
fore we can underftand the natures, rea- 
fons, and fitneffes of things, which are 
faid to be the foundation of morals, we 
muft know what natures are meant, to 
what ends they are fitted, and from what 
principles or affe&tions they are prompted 
to act; otherwife we cannot judge of the 
duty required, or of the condu& becom- 
ing that being whom we fuppofe under 
mearal obligation, But let the natures 


_be once given, and the relations which 


fubfift among ‘them be afcertained, we 
can then determine what condu& will be 
obligatory to fuch natures, and adapted 
to their condition and ceconomy. And 
to the fame natures, placed in the fame 
relations, the fame condu& will be eter- 
nally and invariably proper and obliga- 


ue 
Belides, to call morality a conformity 
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to truth, gives. no idea, no charac- 
teriftic of it, but what feems equally ap- 
plicable to vice. For whatever propo- 
tions are predicable of virtue, as, that 
it flows from good affections, or is agree- 
able to the order of our nature, tends to 
produce happinefs, is beheld with ap- 
probation, and the like; the contrary 
propofitions are equally true, and may be 
equally predicated of vice. 

Another fet of philofophers eftablith 
morals upon the will or pofitive appoint- 
ment of the Deity, and call virtue a 
conformity to that will, or appointment, 
All obligation, they fay, fuppofes one 
who obliges, or who has a right to pre- 
{cribe, and can reward the obedient, and 
punith the difobedient. This can be none 
but the Creator. His will, therefore, is 
our law, whith we are bound to obey. 
And this, they tell us, is only fufficient 
to bind or oblige fuch imperfect and cor- 
rupt creatures as we are, who are but 
feebly moved with a fenfe of the beauty 
and excellency of virtue, and flrongly 
fwayed by paffion, or views of in- 
tereit. 

This fcheme of morality entirely co’n- 
cides with that deduced from our inward 


' ftruéture and condition, fince thefe are 


the effects of the divine will. Whatever 
therefore is agreeable, or correfpondent 
to our inward ftre€ure, muft likewife 
be agreeable, or correfpond to the will 
of God, So that all the indications, or 
fanétions of our duty, which are de- 
clared or enforced by our ftru€ture, are, 
and may be, confidered as indications’ or | 
fanétions of the will of our Creator. If 
thefe indications, thro’ inattention to, or 
abufe of our ftruéture, prove infufficient 
to declare ; or if thefe fanétions, through 
the weaknefs or wickednefs of men, 
prove infufficient to enforce obedience to 
the divine will, and the Deity is pleafed 
to add new indications, or new fanctions; 
thefe additional] indications and fanétions 
cannot, and are not fuppofed, by the 
affertors of this {cheme, to add any new 
duty, or new moral obligation ; but 
only a new and purer promulgation of 
our duty, or a new and ftronger fanétion 
or motive from intereft, to perform that 
duty, and to fulfil that obligation to 
which we were bound before. It makes 
no difference, as to the matter of ob- 
ligation, after what manner the will of 
our Creator is enforced, or declared to us, 
whether by word or writ, or by certain 
inward notices and determinations of 

our 
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eur own minds, arifing according to a 
neceflary law of our natute. Again, 
if the fcheme of duty, as deduced from 
moral perceptions, and the affeftions of 
our nature, be thought too flight a 
foundation on which to reft morality, 
becaufe thefe are found infufficient to 
bind, or rather to compel men to their 
duty, we fear the fame objection will 
militate againft the fcheme of confor- 
mity to the divine will, fince al] the 
declarations and fanétions thereof have 
not hitherto had their due effeét, in pro- 
ducing a thorough and univerfal reforma- 
tion. 

When fome fpeak of the will of God, 
as the rule of duty, they do not cer- 
tainly mean a blind, arbitrary principle 
of ation, but fuch a principle as is di- 
rected by reafon, and governed by 
wifdom, or a regard to certain ends in 
preference to others: for unlefs we fup- 


pofe fome principle in the Deity analogous. 


to our fenfe of obligation, fome ante- 
cedent affe&tion, or determination of his 
nature, to prefer fome ends before others, 
we cannot aflign any fufficient reafon why 
he fhould will one thing more than ano- 
ther, or have any election at all. What- 
ever therefore is the ground of his choice, 
or will, muft be the ground of obliga- 
tion, and not the choice or will itfelf. 
That this is the cafe, appears farther 
from the common diftin&tion which di- 
vines and philofophers make between 
moral and pofitive commands and duties. 
The-former they think obligatory ante- 
cedent to will, or at leaftto any declara- 
tion of it; the latter, obligatory only in 
confequence of a pofitive appointment of 
the divine wil]. But what foundation 
can there be for this diftinétion, if all 
duty and obligation be equally the refult 
of mere will ? 

Before we conclude this article, it will 
be proper to fay fomething of the ex- 
traordinary hypothefis of Hobbes, con- 
cerning the foundation of morality. This 
philofopher, who faw his country in- 
volved in all the diftra&ion and mifery 
of a civil war, feems to have taken too 
narrow and partial a view of our nature, 
and has therefore drawn it in a very 
odious and uncomfortable light. Next 
to the defire of felf-prefervation, he 
makes the love of glory and of power 
to be the governing paffions in man ; and 
from thefe, by an arbitrary, unnatural, 
and unfupported hypothefis, contrary to 
common experience, and common lan- 
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guage, he attempts to deduce all the 


other paffions which inflame the minds, . 


and influence the manners of men. Ac- 
cording tohim, all men are-equal, all 
defire and have a right to the fame things, 
and want to excel each other in power 
and honour; but as it is impoflible for 
all to poffefs the fame things, or to ob- 
tain a preheminence in power and honour, 
hence muft arife a ftate of war and mu- 
tual carnage ; which is what he calls a 
ftate of nature. But this fhrewd phi- 
lofopher fubjoins, that men being aware 
that fuch aftate muft terminate in their 
own deftruétion, agreed to furrender 
their private unlimited right into the 
hands of the majority, or fuch as the 
majority fhould appoint, and to fubjeé& 
themfelves for the future to common 
laws, or to common judges or ma- 
giftrates. In confequence of this fur- 
render, and of this mutual compaét or 
agreement, they are fecured againft mu- 
tual hoftilities, and bound or obliged to 
a peaceable behaviour: fo that it is no 
longer lawful or juft (he certainly means 
fafe or prudent) to invade and incroach 
on one another, fince this would be a 
violation of his promife. But one may 
af him, what obligation is a man un- 
der to keep his promife, or ftand to his 
compa&t, if there be no obligation, no 
moral tie diftinct from that promife? 
On the whole, his ftate of nature is a 
mere chimera, and the fuperftructure he 
has raifed on it no lefs fo, 


ETHIOPIA, or AZruroPia, a very exe : 
tenfive country of Africa, comprehend- 


ing Abyffinia, Nubia, and Abex : it is 
bounded by Egypt, and the defart of 
Barca on the north, by the Red fea, and 
Indian Ocean on the eaft, by Anian, and 
the unknown parts of Africa on the fouth, 
and by other unknown countries on the 
weft, See ABEX and NuBia. 


ETHIOPIC year. See the article YEAR. 
ETHMOIDAL, in anatomy, one of the 


common futures of the fkull, which goes 
round the os ethmoides, from which it 
derives its name, feparating it from the 
bone in contaét with it, 


ETHMOIDES os, in anatomy, the fame 


with cribrofum os, or cubiforme. See the 
article CRIBROSUM. 

See the ar- 
ticle AECHMALOTARCHA, 


ETHNOPHRONES, in church-hiftory, 


heretics of the feventh century, who 
profeffing chriltianity, joined thereto all 
the ceremonies and follies of paganifm, 

fac 


Hin. x 
fuch as judicial aftrology, divinations 
_ of all kinds, &c. and who obferved all 
: the feafts, times, and feafons of the Gen- 
tiless 5 
ETHOPOEIA, or ETHOLOGY, in rhe- 
toric, a draught, or defcription, exprefling 
the manners, paflions, genius, tempers, 


noted picture of Cataline, as drawn 

by Sallult: fuit magna vi & animi, &c. 

‘* he was a man of great vigour both 

** of body and mind ; but of of a dif- 

*€ pofition extremely profligate and de- 

*¢ praved. From his youth he took 

*¢ pleafure in civil wars, maflacres, 

*¢ depredations, and inteftine broils ; 

*< and in thefe he employed his younger 

** days. His body was formed for.en- 

«< during cold, hunger, and -want of 

** reft, to a degree indeed incredible : 

* his fpirit. was daring, fubtle, and 

“¢ changeable: he was expert in all the 

*¢ arts of fimulation and diffimulation, 

** covetous of what belonged to others, 

*¢ Javith of bis own, violent in his paf- 

** fions: he had eloquence enough, but 

€* a {mall fhare of wifdom: his bound- 

« Jefs foul was conftantly engaged in 

extravagant and romantic projects, 

too high to be attempted.” 
ETHUSA, FOOL’s PARSLEY, in botany, 

_ a genus of the pentandria-digynia_ clals 

| of plants, the general corolla of which is 
commonly uniform ; the partial one con- 
fifts of five inflexo-cordated, unequal pe- 
tals: the fruit is naked, of a roundifh 

_ oval figure, and feparable in two parts: 
the feeds are two, roundifh, ftriated, and 
thence a third part plane, 

ETNA, or mount GiBELLO, a vulcano, 
or burning mountain of Sicily, fituated 
fifty miles fouth-weft of Meffina, and 
twenty weit of Catania. See VULCANO. 

ETYMOLOGY, that part of grammar 
which confiders and explains the origin 
and derivation of words, in order to 
arrive at their firft and primary fignifica- 
tion, whence Quintilian calls it origz- 

patio. 

A judicious enquiry into etymologies, is 

- thought by fome of confiderable ule ; be- 
caufe nations, who value themfelves up- 

on their antiquity, have always looked 
on the antiquity of their language as 
one of the beft titles they could plead ; 
and the etymologift, by feeking the true 
and original reafon of the notions and 
ideas affixed to each word and exprel- 

' fion, may often furnifh an argument of 
antiquity, from the traces remaining 
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thereof, compared with the antient ufes. 


Then that etymologies are neceflary tor 
the thorough underftanding of a lan- 


guage. 


_ It is obje€ted, however, that the art is 


arbitrary, and built altogether on.con- 
jeStures and appearances ; and the ety- 
mologilts are charged with deriving their 
words from where they pleafe ; and in- 
deed it is no eafy matter to go back into 
the antient britith and gaulith ages, and 
to follow, as it were, by the track, the 
various imperceptible alterations a lap- 
guage has undergone from age to’age ; 
and as thofe alterations have fometimes 
been merely owing to caprice, it is eafy 
to take '@ mere imagination or conjeture 
for a regular analogy: fo that it is no 
wonder the public thould, be prejudiced 
apatnit a fcience, which feems to ftand 
on fo precarious a footing. It muft cer- 
tainly be owned, that etymologies are , 
frequently fo far fetched, that one can 
{carce fee any refemblance,or cosre{pon- 
dence therein, Quintilian has thewn, that 
the antient etymologitts, notwithfanding 
all their Jearning, fell into. very ridicu- 
lous derivations. 

The etymologies of our englith words 
has been derived from the Saxon, Welch, 
Walloon, Danith, Latin, Greek, Ge. See 
the article EnGLisu. 


EU, a port town of Normandy, in 


France, fifteen miles north-ealt of 
Dieppe. 


EVACUANTS, in pharmacy, are pro- 


perly fuch medicines as diminifh the ani- 
mal fluids, by throwing out fome mor- 
bid or redundant humour, orfuch asthin, © 
attenuate, and promote the motion and 
circulation thereof, See the article AT- 
TENUANTS, &c. 

Evacuating medicines are prejudicial in 
intermitting fevers; they are prejudicial 
as they weaken, exhauft the moft fluid | 
juices, and difturb the concoétions and 
digeftions which are here more efpecially 
neceflary. 


EVACUATION, in medicine, the art of © 


diminifhing, emptying, or attenuating 
the humours of the body. 


‘Evacuations are, by Dr. Pringle, much 


recommended in the bilious fever and dy- 
fentery : but this fort,of medicine is 
to be {paringly ufed in malignant fevers ; 
in wounds of the head the beft evacua- — 
tions are plentiful bleeding ‘and purg- 
ing of the bowels; both which are to 
be made at one and the fame time, as 
plentifully as the patient’s ftrength wall 
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permit; and to be repeated again as 
often. as -neceffary, if you find the 
fymptems relieved after their admini- 
ftratior. 

Evacuitions are bad in naufeas, from 
a diftirbance of the fpirits; but are of 
great ufe in curing the delirium in fe- 
vers ; the provoking the menfes in women, 
is to se attempted by fuch remedies as 
mollify and relax, and not by thofe 
called :mmenagoges, moft of which in- 
creafe the impetus of the circulation, 
exceptin women ofa cold and lax habit: 
blood-letting likewife fupplies the de- 
ficiency of the piles, or menftrual dif- 
charge in men, by making this artifi- 
cial evacuation of blood in a part the moft 
remote from the head. But all thefe 
evacuations are only of ufe wheré the 
veffels are diftended with too great a 
quantity of blood, or when the force of 
* the circulation is too great, In inter- 
mitting fevers evacuations are very im- 
rudent. In inflammatory diforders, 
where the chief intention fhould alfo be 
to diminifh the force of the blood, to 
thin it, and_to relax the fibres, evacu- 
ations, fuch as bleeding, purging, vo- 
miting, attenuants, and diaphoretics, are 
the chief remedies. 
EVANGELIST, a general name given 
to thofe who write, or preach the gofpel 
of Jefus Chrift. 
The word is of greek origin, fignifying 
one who publifhes glad tidings, or is 
the meffenger of good news. 

According to Hooker, ‘evangelifts were 
prefbyters of principal fufficiency, whom 
the apoftle fent abroad, and uled as 
agents in ecclefiaftical affairs, wherefo- 
ever they faw need. 
The term evangelift, however, is at pre- 
fent confined to the writers of the four 
gofpels. See the article GosPEL. 
EVANID, a name given by fome authors 
to fuch colours as are of no long du- 
ration, as thofein the rainbow, in clouds 
before and after fun-fet, &c. 
Evanid colours are alfo called fantaftical 
and emphatical colours. 
EVANTES, in antiquity, the prieftees 
of Bacchus, thus called, by reafon, that 
in celebrating the orgia, they ran about 
as if diffracted, crying, evan, evan, 
ohé evan. See BACCHANALIA. 
EVAPORATION, in chemiftry, the fet- 
ing a liquor in a gentle heat to difcharge 
its fuperfluous humidity, reduce it toa 
proper confiftence, or obtain its dry re- 
mainder. 
Evaporation may be accounted for from 
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hence, that when the particles are fo far 


feparated by heat, as to be without each 


others attraction, they then begin to 
repeal each other, and thus wil] feem toe 
rife-from the furface of the fluid in the 
form of a vapour, or body of particles, 
which are at equal diftances from each 
other; and becoming thus fpecifically 
lighter than the fame bulk of airy par- > 
ticles, they will rife in the fluid body of 
the air, where they form clouds, meteors, 
&c. See CLroup, MeTgzor, &c. 


EVASION, among lawyers, denotes a 


cunning or fubtile endeavouring to fet 
afide, or efcape the punifhment of the 
law ; as where one fays to another, that 
he will not ftrike him, but he will give 
him a fhilling to ftrike firft: in fucha 
cafe, if the perfon who gives the firft 
ftroke be killed, it is murder, for no 
perfon fhall evade the juftice of the law, 
by any fuch pretence to {ereen his malice, 


EVATES, a branch or divifion of the 


druids, or antient celtic philofophers, 
Strabo divides the britifh and gaulith 
philofophers into three feéts, bards, 
Bapda, evates, Ovaless, and druids, Audet. 
He adds, that the bards were the poets 
and muficians ;_ the evates the priefis and. 
naturalifts ; and the druids were mora- 
lifts as well as naturalifts: but Mar- 
cellus and Hornius reduce them all to 
two feéts, viz. the bards and druids, 


EUBAGES, an order of priefts, or phi- 


Jofophers, among the antient Celtz, or 
Gauls: fome will have the eubages to be 
the fame with the druids, and faronidze 
of Diodorus; and others that they were 
the fame with what Strabo calls evates. 


EUCHARIST, evyapic, the facrament 


of the Lord’s fupper, properly fignifies 
giving of thanks. 

‘This facrament was inftituted by Chritt 
himfelf, and the participation of it called 
communion. See COMMUNION. 

As to the manner of celebrating ,the 
eucharift, among the antient Chriftians, 
after the cuftomary oblations were made, 
the deacon brought water to the bifhop 
and prefbyters, ftanding round the table, 
to wafh their hands, according to that 
of the pfalmift, ** I will wath my hands 
‘¢ in innocency, and fo will I compais 
‘¢ thy altar, O Lord.” ‘Then the deacon 
cried out aloud, ** Mutually embrace 
‘‘ and kifs each other;’’ which being 
done, the whole congregation prayed for 
the univerfal peace and welfare of the 
church, for the tranquillity and repofe of 
the world, for the profperity of the age, 
for wholfome weather, and for aJl ranks 


and 
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and degrees of men. After this followed 
mutual falutations of the minifter and 

eople; and then the bifhop, or pref- 
biter, having fanétified the elements, by 
a folemn benedi€tion, he brake the bread, 
and delivered it to the deacon, who dif- 
tributed it to the communicants; and 
after that the cup. Their facramental 
wine was ufually diluted, or mixed with 
water. During the time of adminiftration, 
they fang hymns and pfalms, and having 
concluded with prayer and thank{giving, 
the people faluted each other with a kifs 

- of peace, and fo the affembly broke up. 

EUCHOLOGIUM, evxoroyuy, in the greek 
church, the vitual, or book of common- 
‘prayer of that church, See Rirva.. 

EUDISTS, a congregation of miffionary 
priefts, in France, affociated under the 
name and title of Jefus and Mary. It is 
governed by a fuperior, who receives his 
power from the bifhops of each diocefe, 
where they have an eftablifhment. 

EVE, the fame with vigil. See VicILs. 

~EVE/CTION, or Lipration, of the 
moon, in aftronomy, is an inequality in 
her motion, by which, at or near the 
quadratures, fhe is not in a line drawn 
‘through the center of the earth to the fun, 
as fhe is at the fyzygies, or conjunétion 
and oppofition, but makes an angle with 
that line of about 2 degrees 51 min, The 
motion of the moon about its axis is alone 
equable, performing its revolution ex- 
aetly in the fame time as it rolls round 
the earth ; and thence it is that it nearly 
alvays turns the fame-face towards us. 
But this equality, and the unequal mos 
tion of the moon in her ellipfis, is the 
caufe why the moon, feen from the earth, 
“appears to librate a little upon its axis, 
fometimes from eaft to welt, and fome- 
times:from weft to eaft ; and fome parts 
in the eaftern limb of the moon go back- 
wards and forwards a {mall fpace, and 
fome that were confpicuous, are hid, and 
then again appear, 

EVEN NuMBER, in arithmetic, that which 
can be divided into two equal parts: fuch 
are 4, 10, 40, &c. 

A number is faid to be evenly evep, 

“when -being even itfelf, it is meafured 
by. an even one, an even number of 
times: fuch is 32, as being meafured by 
the even number 8, an even number of 
times 4. Evenly odd. number is, that 
which an even number doth meafure by 
an oddone: fuch is 30, which 2 or 6, 
both even numbers, do meafure by i5 
or 5, odd ones, 
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EVERDING, a town of Auftria, in Ger- 
many, fituated on the Danube, twelve — 
miles weft of Lints, 

EVER-GREEN, in gardening, a fpecies 
of perennials, which continue their ver- 
dure, leaves, &c. all the year: fuch are 
hollies, phillyria’s, lauruitinus’s, bays, 
pines, firs, cedars of Lebanon, &c. 

EVERLASTING-FLower, in botany, a 
name given to the amaranthoides. 

EVERLASTING-PEA, a genus of plants, 
otherwile called lathyrus. 

EVESDROPPERS, in law, perfons who 
ftand under the eves, walls, or windows 
ofa houfe, by day or by night, to liften 
after news, and carry it toothers, there- 
by raifing ftrife and contention im’ the 
neighbourhood. They are punifhable in — 
the court-leet, or quarter-feffions. | 

EVESHAM, a borough-town thirteen 
miles fouth-eaft of Worcefter, which. | 
fends two members to parliament, 

EUGENIA, the sitvER-TREE, in botany, 
a genus of the icofandria~-monogynia clafs 
of plants, the corolla whereof confifts of 
four oblong, obtufe, concave petals, twice 
as large as the cup: the fruit is a qua- 
drangular, coronated drupe, containing 
only one cell: the feed is a roundifh, 
fmooth nut, 

EUGUBIO, a town and bithop’s fee of © 
Italty, in the dutchy of Urbino, and 
thirty-five miles fouth of that city, 

EVIAN, a town of Savoy, fituated twenty- 
five miles north-eaft of Geneva, on the © 
fouth fide of the lake of Geneva, 

EVICTION, in law, fignifies a recovery 
of lands, or tenements by law. 
When lands, &c, are evicted before 
rent referved upon a Jeafe becomes due, 
the leffee is not liable to pay any rent. 
Likewife, if on an exchange of lands, 
either of the parties is evicted of the 
land given in exchange, the party 
evicted may, in that cafe, re-enter his 
own lands. And a widow being evicted © 
of her thirds, fhall be endowed in the 
other lands of the heir. P 

EVIDENCE, according to the Epicu- 
reans, is nothing elfe than that kind of — 
certitude obtained by the fenfes, which, — 
in the opinion of thefe philofophers, are 
the primary criterion of truth. 

By evidence of fenfe.the epicureans mean 
that {pecies, or image, exhibited by the 
fenfe, or phantaly, which, when all im- 
pediments to a juft judging, as diftance, 
motion, medium, &c. are removed, can- 
not 


f 
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not be contradi&ted, or gainfaid: where- 
fore the queftion being put, whether or 
no a thing be juft as it appears: the 
anfwer is not given till it have been 
tried and examined all the ways, and by 
all the fenfes that it can be an obje& of, 
Some diftinguifh evidence into objective 
and formal. 5 
Obje&tive evidence, they fay, confifts in 
the clearnefs or perfpicuity of the obje&t ; 
or the object itfelf fo conftituted as that 
it may be clearly and diftinétly known. 
An object may be clearly known, either 
immediately from the bare explication of 
the terms of a propofition; or medi- 
ately, that is, we may arrive ata clear 
and diftin& knowledge of it, by means 
of fome medium ; thus fpace, accord- 
ing to the Epicureans, becomes evident 
by reafon of motion, becaufe there can be 
no motion where there is no fpace. 
Formal evidence is the act of the intellect 
confidered as clear and diftinét; and 
this is alfo immediate, or fuch as confilts 
or depends upon the primary principles ; 
or it is mediate, and requires fome 
medium whofe attribmfe ‘agrees with the 
fubje&t of the propofition. The former 
confifts in a certain natural light of the 
intelleé&t, which is acquired without any 
ftudy or pains: the latter is found no 
where but in the @onclufion of demon- 
ftration, and is therefore termed mediate 
evidence. See the article DEMONsTRA- 
TION. Bos 
Others divide evidence into moral, phy- 
fical, and metaphyfical ; that is, by how 
many means the truth appears, by fo 
many is the evidence faid to arife: thus, 
a thing is faid to be morally evident, fo 
far as I have a diftin&t knowledge or 
notion thereof by unexceptionable wit- 
neffes. See the article CERTITUDE. 
Phyfically, fo far as natural fenfe and 
reafon, pointing out any thing, con- 
vinces me thercak Metaphyfically, when 
I enter fo fully and clearly into the 
effence of any thing that nothing can be 
clearer. 
But whatever may be the fentiments of 
thefe philofophers concerning evidence, 
fays Chauvious, this fhould at leat be 
ranted, that the evidence of human 
Frowieabe, of what kind foever it be, is 
not abfolute, but comparative: that is, 
that there is no aét in human knowledge 
quite void of all confufion, 
The primary fign of evident knowledge 
requires that the object known fhouid 
frike the intelle& violently, in like man- 
VoL II, 
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ner as _a vehement light beats upon the 
eye: the fecond fign requires that the - 


mind fhould acquiesce, with great calms 


nefs avd tranquillity, in diftin@ notions, - 


as it were abiding fecurely in the mid 
of the light. The third ign of evidence 
is fought from fubfequent judgments, and 


transferred to ovr notions or ideas: for - 


clear and diftin@ notions will 
underflanding under the neceflity of 
judging, and certain and undoubted 
judgments follow diftin& and clear idease 
The fourth and laft fign of evidence is 
when the common and univerfal confent 
of mankind univerfally agree upon one 
particular point, it follows that the idea 
obtained concerning that thing is a clear 
and diftin& one. 

Evidence mutt therefore be allowed the 
mark of truth; and thefe things muft be 
allowed true, which carry with them 
fuch a degree of evidence as obliges us to 
affent to them, Whatever we fee evi« 
dently agreeable to things whereof we 
fpeak, that we muit acknowledge to be 
true, 


lay the 


EVIDENCE, in law, any proof, whether 


it be by teftimony of men on oath, or 
by writings and records fo called, bes 
caufe hereby the point in iffue is made 
evident to the jury. 

As to evidence, the common law re« 
quires no certain number of witneffes, 
though in fome cafes the ftatute-law 
does. The teltimony of one fingle evi- 
dence is fufficient for the crown in all 
caufes, except treafon, where there muft 
be two: fometimes violent prefumption 
will be admitted as evidence, without 
witneffes, as where a perfon is run thro” 
the body in a houfe, and one is feen to 
come out of that houfe with a bloody 
{word. In general, a party interefted in 
a fuit, a wife for or againft her hufband, 
unlefs in cafes of treafon, an alien in« 
fidel, perfons non fanie memoria, fuch as 
are convicted of felony, perjury, &c. 


may not be evidence in the caufe: but - 


kinfmen, though never fo near, alfo 


tenants, fervants, mafters, attornies for 


they clients, one of the jarors upon trial, 
and all others that are not infamous, 


and who want not underftanding, or” 


are no parties in intereft, may be al- 
lowed to give evidence ; tho’ the credit 
of fervants is Jeft to the jury. 
In cafes of crimes, as of robbery on the 
highway, in an aétion againit the hund«» 
red, and rapes of women, &c. a man 
or woman may be an evidence in thert 
7@ ows 


; 
; 
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own caule ; fo likewife in private no- 
torious cheats, where none elfe can be 
witnefs of the circumftances of the faét, 
but he that fuffers. When any perfon 
is ferved with a procefs, and refufes to 
appear to give evidence in a criminal 
caufe, the court may put off the trial, 
and grant an attachment againft him ; 


whereupon he fhall be committed to” 


prifon and fined 5 and in a civil caufe an 
evidence refufing to appear on being 
tendered his reafonable charges, and he 
having no lawful excufe, action of the 
cafe lies againit him, and thereupon 
1ol, damages fhall be recovered, and 
other recompence to the party. 
Evidence by writings and records is 
where afts of parliaments,  ftatutes, 
judgments, fines and recoveries, pro- 
ceedings of court, and deeds, &c. are 
admitted as evidence. And here it is to 
be obferved, that the printed ftatute- 
book is good evidence upon a general 
act of parliament, which need not be 
pleaded ; but in the cafe of a private 
act, it is otherwife: for there it muft be 
pleaded and examined by the records of 
parliament, before it can be admitted in 
evidence. Records and enrolments prove 
themfelves, and a copy of a record {worn 
to may be given as an evidence. A record 
of an inferior court has been rejected in 
_ evidence, and the proceedings in county- 
courts, courts-baron, &¢, may be denied, 
and then tried by a jury. A copy of 
copyhold-lands fhall be an evidence where 
the rolls are loft. An antient deed proves 
itfelf : the counter part of a deed is no 
evidence, when the original is in being, 
and can be procured. 
Although a witnels fwear to the hand 
and contents of a letter, if he never faw 
the party write, it will not be good 
evidence. And a fhop-book may not 
be given in evidence for goods fold, @e. 
a ter one year, before the action brought, 
except there be a bill, @c. for the debt: 
but this does not extend to any buying 
or felling, or trading between one 
trade(man and another: here to make 
books evidences, there mult be the hand 
of the perfon to them who delivered the 
goods which is to be proved. In debt, 
a releafe may he given in evidence, fo 
may any matters of fact, tampering with 
witnefles, or fraud, 


EVIL, malum, in philofophy, @c. is either 


moral or natural. 
Moral evil is the difagreement between 
the actions of a moral agent, and the 
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Naiural Evit, whatever deltroys, or an 
> y 


King’s Evi, in medicine, the fame with 


Hungry EVIL, 
EULOGY, in church hiftory, a name by 


ae Se | 


rule of thofe aétions, whatever it be, 
See the articles ErHics and Goon. 
Moral good and evil coincide with right 
and wrong, fince that cannot be good 
which is wrong, nor that evil which is 
right. \ 

Some make the effence of moral evil 
confift in the difagreement of our man- 


ners to the divine will, whether known by | 


reafon or revelation; others, in being 
contrary to reafon andtruth; and others, 
in being inconfiftent with the nature, 
faculties, affections, and fituation of 
mankind. 


Be this as it will, no act can be deemed - 


morally evil, unlefs the agent be ca- 
pable of diftinguifhing, choofing, and 


acting for himfelf ; or more briefly, is | 


an intelligent and free agent. See the 


articles AGENT and ACTION. 


way difturbs the perfection of natural 
beings : 
death, @&c. See thearticles BLINDNESS, 
DisEASE, DEATH, &e. 


the fcrophular . See SCROPHULA. 

See BuLIMY. 

which the Greeks call the panis bene- 
dius, or bread over which a bleffing is 
pronounced, andwhich is diftributed to 
thofe who are unqualified tocommunicate, 
The name euologiz was antiently given 
tothe confecrated pieces of bread, which 
the bifhops and priefts fent to each other, 
for the keeping up a friendly correfpond- 
ence: thofe prefents likewife which were 
made out of refpeét or obligation, were 
called eulogiz. 

St. Paulinus, bifhop of Nola, about the 
end of the fixth century, having fent 
five eulogiz, at one time, to Romanian, 
fays, ‘* I fend you five pieces of bread, 
“the ammunition of the. warfare of 
‘© Jefus Chrift, under whofe ftandard 
s© we fight.”’ 


EUMENIDES, furies, in antiquity. See 


the article FURIES, 


EUNOMIANS, in church hiftory, chriftian 


heretics, in the fourth centyry. ‘They 
were a branch of Arians, and took their 
name from Eunomius, bifhop of Cyzi- 
cus, who was inftrugted by AStius, in the 
points which were then controverted in 
the church, after having at firft follow- 
ed the profeffion of arms, Eunomius 
fo wel! anfwered the defigns of his 
mafter, and declaimed fo vehemently 
againit the divmity of the worD, ye 

tme 


, 


fuch are blindnefs, difeafes, » 


. 
; 


ie 
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the people had recourfe to the authority 
of the prince, and had himfelf banithed ; 
but the Arians obtained his recall, and 
ele&ed him bifhop of Cyzicus. The 
manners and doétrines of the Euno- 
mians were the fame with thofe of the 
Arians. 
EUNUCH, tvvey@-, a caftrated perfon. 
See the article CASTRATION. 
In Britain, France, &c. eunuchs are 
never made, but upon occafion of fome 
difeafe, which renders fuch an operation 
neceflary : but in Italy, they make great 
numbers of children, from one to three 
years of age, eunuclis, every year, to 
fupply the opera’s and theatres of all 
Europe with fingers: though it is not 
one inthree, that, after having loft their 
virility, has a good voice for a recom- 
pence, In the eaftern parts of the world, 
they make eunuchs in order to be guards 
or attendants on their women. ‘The 
feraglio of the eaftern emperors are 
chiefly ferved and guarded by eunuchs ; 
and yet, from good authority, we learn, 
that the rich eunuchs in Perfia and other 
countries keep feraglio’s for their own 
ufe. Thofe who, out of an imprudent 
zeal to guard themfelves from fenfual 
pleafures, made themfelves eunuchs, 
were, by the council of Nice, condemned 
and excluded from holy orders, There 
are feveral fevere prohibitions in Ger- 
many againft the making of eunuchs ; 
and in France an eunuch muft not 
marry, not even with the confent of the 
woman, 
UNuCHS, in church hiftory, a fet of 
heretics, in the third century, who 
were mad enough to caftrate, not only 
thofe of their own perfuafion, but even 
all others that they could lay hold of : 
they took their rife from the example of 
Origen, wlho, mifunderftanding the fol- 
| lowing words of our Saviour, s¢ And 
| €€ eunuchs; who made themfelves ev- 
** nuchs for the kingdom of heaven,” 
caftrated hiimfelf. 
VOCATION, EVOCATION, in roman 
antiquity,  folemn invitation preferred 
by way of prayer, to the gods and god- 
| deffes of a befiezed town, to forfake it 
| and come over to the Romans. 
The form of evocation’ ufed at taking 
the city of Carthage is related by Ma- 
crob. Sat. rir. 9, in the following words, 
Si deus, fi dea es, cui populus, civitafque 
Carthaginiemsis eft in tutela, teque maxime 
ille, qui urrbis hujus, populique tutelam 
recepifii, preecor, venerorque, veniamque 
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a wobis peto, ut vos populum civitatemque 
Carthaginienfium deferatis, loca, templa, 
facra, urbemque eorum relinquatis, abjque 
his abeatis : eique populo, civitatique me~ 
tum, formidinem, oblivionem inpiciaris, 
proditique Romam ad me meofque veniatis; 
noftraque vobis loca, templa, facra, urbs 
acceptor, probatiorque fit: mibi quoque, 
populoque Romano, militibufque meis pra- 
pyiti fitis, ut feiamus, intelligamufque, 
&c, fi ita feceritis, voveo vobis templa, 
ludofque fa&turum. wy 
They always took it for granted that 
their prayer was heard, and that the gods 
had deferted the place and came over to 
them, provided they were able to make 
themfelves matters of it, 


EVOCATORIZ efpifiole, among the Ro- 


mans, letters fent by the emperors to 
command the attendance of any perfon 3 
or letters granting licence to any one to 
wait on the emperor; every perfon not 
being allowed this privilege till they 
had defired and obtained the evocatorie 


epiflole. 


EVOLUTE, EvoLuTa, in the higher 


geometry, a curve, which, by being 
gradually opened, defcribes another 
curve. Such is thecurve BC F ; (plate 
XCIV. fig. 4.) for if a thread F CM be 
wrapped about, or applied to, the faid 
curve, and then unwound again, the 
point M thereof will defcribe another 
curve AMM, called by Mr. Huygens, 
a curve defcribed from evolution. The 
part of the thread, MC, is called the 
radius of .the evolute, or of the ofcula~ 


tory circle defcribed on the center C with 


the radius MC. 


Hence, 1. when the point B falls in Ay. 


the radius of the evolute MC is equal to 
the arch BC ; but if not, to AB and the 
arch BC, 
CM, is perpendicular to the curve A M. 
3. Becaufe the radius M C of the evo~ 
lute continually fouches it, it 1s evident 
from its generation, that it may be de- 
fcribed through innumerable points, if 
the tangents in the parts of the evolute 
are produced until they become equal to 
their correfponding arches. 4, The evo- 
Jute of the common parabola is a para- 
bola of the fecond kind, whofe para- 
meter is 72, of the common one. 5. 
The evolute of a cycloid is another cy~ 
cloid equal and fimilar to it. 6. All the 
arches of evolute curves are reétifiable, 
if the radii of the evolute can be ex- 
pr fled geometrically, Thofe who de- 
fire a more particular account of thefe 

7G2 curves, 


a. The radius of the evolute,: 


* 


curves, may confult Huygens’s Horo- 
-Jogium Offillatorium, Sir. Ifaac New- 
ton’s and Mac-Laurin’s Fluxion’s, and 
Wolfus. , ts 
EVOLUTION, in algebra, the extraétion 
of roots, See the article EXTRACTION. 
_ EVOLUuTION, in the art of war, the mo- 
tion made by a body of troops, when 
they -are obliged to change their form 
and difpofition, in order to preferve a 
poft, or occupy another, to attack an 
enemy with more advantage, or to be in 
a condition of. defending themfelves the 
better. 
It confitts in doublings, counter-marches, 
converfions, @c. A hattalion doubles the 
ranks, when attacked in front or rear, 
_to prevent its being flanked, or fur- 
rounded ; for then a battalion fights with 
a larger front. The files are doubled 
either to accommodate themfelves to the 
neceflity of a narrow ground, or to re- 
fift an enemy which attacks them in 
flank; but if the ground will allow it, 
converfion is much preferable, becaufe 
afier converfion the battalion is in its 
firlt form, and oppofes the file leaders, 
| which are generally the beft men to the 
enemy ; and likewife, becaufe doubling 
the files in a new, or not well difciplined 
regiment, they may happen to fall into 
diforder, See,the article DOUBLING, 
EUONYMUS, .the SPINDLE TREE, in 
botany, a genus of the tetrandria mono- 
gynia cla(s of plants, the corolla whereof 
confifts of four ovated, plane, and patent 
petals, longer than the cup: the fruit 
is a fucculent, coloured capfule, of a 
E quadragonal figure, formed of four 
valves, terminating in four points, and 
forming four cells: the feeds are fingle, 
of an oval figure, and covered with a 
calyptra. See plate XCIV. fig, s. 
The fruit of this plant provokes vomit- 
ing, isa flomachic, and purges by ftool : 
however, itis dangerous, and fhould be 
taken cautioufly. ‘ 
EVORA, or Esora, a city of Portugal, 
feventy miles fouth-eaft of Lifbon, Itis 
We an archbifhopric and univerfity, and is 
fituated in one of the pleafantett and moft 
fruitful countries of thatkingdom. See 
-* the article PorTuGAL, 
EUPATORIUM, HEMP aGRimony, in 
botany, a genus of the fyngenefia-poly- 
gamia zqualis clafs of plants, the com- 
pound ecrofla of which is uniform and 
tubulofe ; the hermaphrodite flowers are 
equal ; the partial flower is infundboli- 
Movin: the fiuit is naked, only coveed 
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by the cup: the feéds are oblong, and 
crowned with a plumofe down. — | 
This plant is hepatic and vulnerary : 

but the principal ufe of it is in cachexies, © 
catarrhs, and in fuppreffions of urine 
and the menfes: the root purges juft in” 
manner of the white hellebore. 

EUPHEMIA, a port-town of the further 
Calabria, in Naples, fifty miles northe — 
eaft of Reggio. 

EUPHEMISM, evpnyicyos, in rhetoric, a 
figure which expreffes things in them- 
felves difagreeable and fhocking, in terms 

. implying the contrary quality : thus, 
the Pontus, or Black Sea, having the | 
epithet «Zevoe, i. e. inholpitable, given 
it, by reafon of the favage cruelty of 
thofe who inhabited the neighbouring | 
countries, this name, by euphemifin, 
was changed into that of Euxinus. Thus 
Ovid Trift, lib. iii. el. 13. 


Dum me terrarum pars pené novifima 
Ponti 

Euxinus falfo nomine dius habet. 

And again, in Trift, ib, v. el. 10. 

en tenet Euxini mendax cognomine 
lus. 


Tn which fignifications, nobody will deny 
its being a fpécies of irony: but every 
euphemifm is not irony, for we fome- 
times ufe improper and foft terms in the 
fame fenfe with the proper and harth. 
EUPHONY, evpome, in grammar, an? 
eafinefs, fmoothnefs, and elegance in| 
pronunciation, 
Euphony is properly a figure, whereby 
we fupprefs a letter that is too harfh, and’ 
convert it into a {moother, contrary to) 
the ordinary rules: of this there are 
abundance of examples, in all lan- 
guages. 
EUPHORBIA, in botany a genus of the 
polyandria-monegynia clals of plantsy 
comprehending the tithymalus or fpurgey 
the eupborbium properly fo called, the 
tithymaloides, and the efula of authors, 
The flower confifts of four or five! 
petals, which are thick, gibbous, turbi- 
nated. and truncated: the fruit is ¢ 
roundifh trilocular capfule, containing 
fingle roundith feed. q 
The euphorbium has a flefhy or angular 
ftalk, and the petals in fome fpecies are 
tiifid ; the tithymalus has leaves on the 
ftalk, which the others have not ; and 
the tithymaloides has the calyx gibbou 
on the under fide. See the article Eu- 
PHORBIUM, &c, 
EUPHORBIUM, in pharmacy, a BN 1 
re 
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refin brought us always in loofe fmooth, 
and gloffy gold-coloured drops or 
granules. It is the produce of the eu- 
phorbium antiquorum verum, which 
grows to ten or twelve feet high. Its 
principal ufe is externally in finapifms, 
and plafters applied to the feet, which 
are intended to ftimulate, but not ab- 
folutely to raife blifters ; for it is ob- 


ferved by Avifenna, that when taken ~ 


internally in large dofes, it has been 
found to exulcerate the inteftines, and 
bring on death-itlelf, after the moft ter- 
rible fymptoms. 

EUPHRASIA, EYE-BRIGHT, in botany, 
a genus of the didynamia-angiofpermia 
clafs of plants, the corolla of which 
confifts of a fingle ringent petal; the 
tube is of the length of the cup; theupper 
lip is concave and emarginated; the 
lower one is patent, and divided into 
three fegments: the fruit is an ovato- 
oblong, compreffed capfule, forming two 
cells: the feeds are numerous, very 
fmall, and of a roundifh figure. 

‘This plant is an ophthalmic and ce- 
phalic, and good for a weak memory, 
EUPHRATES, the fineft river in Turky 
in Afia, has two fources, northward 
of the city of Erzerum, in- 40° north 
latitude. After paffing through Ar- 
menia, it divides Syria from Diarbeck or 
Affyria, runs through Eyraca or Chal- 
dea; and uniting with the Tygris, it 
paffes by the city of Baffora, fifty miles 
below which it falls into the gulph of 

Perfia. 

Evreux, a city of Normandy in France, 
capital of a territory of the fame name, 
fituated 25 miles fouth of Rouen. Eaft. 
long. 1°12’. North lat. 49° 5/. 

EURIPUS, a ftrait between the ifland of 
Negropont, and the continent of Greece, 
remarkable for its irregular tides. 

The term euripus is fometimes ufed, ina 
more general fenfe, for any ftraits, where 
the water is much agitated. 

EUROPE, the leaft of the four grand 
divifions of the earth, is fituated be- 
tween 36° and 72° north latitude ; and 
between 10° degrees weft longitude, and 
65° eaft longitude ; being about 3000 
miles long from north to fouth, and 
2500 miles broad from eaft to weft. 
It is bounded by the frozen ocean on 
the north, by Afia on the eaft, by the 
Mediterranean, which feparates it from 
Africa, on the fouth, and by the At- 
Jantic ocean on the welt, 
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Europe is commonly fubdivided into 
three grand divifions, north, middle, and 
 fouth. The north or. upper divifion com- 
prehends Ruffia or Mufcovy, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, and the iflands 
of Britain, Iceland, Greenland, and 
thofe of the Baltic. The middle divifion , 
contains Poland, Germany, and the 
hereditary dominions of the houfe of 
Auttria, the Low Countries, or Ne- 
therlands, and France. The fouthern 
divifion comprehends Turky in Europe, 
the antient Greece chiefly, Switzerland, | 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, and the 
iflands of Scily, Sardinia, Corfica, Ma- 
jorca, Minorca, Ivica, and thofe of the 
Archipelago. See the articles Russia, 
SWEDEN, DENMARK, &e. 
EURYTHMY, in architeéture, paint 
ing, and fculpture, is a certain majefty, 
elegance, and eafinefs, appearing in the 
compofition of divers members, or parts | 
of a body, painting or fculpture, and re- 
fulting from the -fine proportion of if. 
Vitruvius ranks the eurythmia among the 
effential parts of architeéture: he de- 
{cribes it as confifting in the beauty of the 
conftruétion, or affemblage of the feveral 
parts of the work, which renders its af 
pect, or its whole appearance, grateful 3 
e. gr, when the height correfponds to the 
breadth, and the breadth to the length, 
Evelyn, in his account of archite&ture, 
fays, that from thefe three ideas, or de- 
figns, viz. orthography, fcenograghy, 
and profile, it is, that the fame Pb 
mia, majeftic and beautiful appearance 
of an edifice does refult, which creates 
that agreeable harmony between the fe- 
veral dimenfions, 7. e, between the length, 
breadth, and height of each room ina 
fabric, fo that nothing feems difpros 
portional, too long for this, or too broad 
for that, but correfponds in a juft and res 
gular fymmetry and confent of all the 
parts with the whole. 
EUSTATHIANS, the fame with the ca- 
tholics of Antioch, in the IVth century, 
fo called from their refufing to acknow- 
ledge any other bifhop befide St. Eufta- 
thius, who was depofed by the Arians. 
EUSTACE, or Eustatia, one of the | 
Caribbee-iflands, four miles weft of St. _ 
Chriftopher’s, and fubje&t to the Dutch. 
EUSTYLE, in archite&ture, a fort of 
building in which the pillars are placed 
at the moft convenient diftance one from 
another, the intercolumniations being jut 
two diameters and a quarter of the co- 
lump, 
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. Iumn, except thofe in the middle of the 

face, before and behind, which are three 

_ diameters diftant. 

EUTYCHIANS, in church-hiftory, here- 
. tics in the Vth century, who embraced 

the errors of the monk Eutyches, main- 
taining that there was only one nature in 

- Jefus Chrift. The divine nature ac- 
_ cording to them, had foentirely fwallow- 
edup the human, that the latter could 
not be diftinguifhed ; infomuch, that Je- 
fus Chrift was merely’God, and had 
nothing of humanity but the appear- 
ance. This herefy was condemned in a 
council held at Conftantinople in 448, 
which fentence was confirmed by the ge- 

_ « neral council of Chalcedon, in 4s5r. 

_. EUXINE, the fame with the Black-fea. 

~ — Seethe article BLACK-SEA. 

EWE, the engiifh name oi a female fheep. 

“See the article SHEEP. 

EWRY, in the britifh cuftoms, an office 
in the king’s houfhold, which has the 
care of the table-linen, of laying the 
cloth, and ferving up water, in filver 
ewers, after dinner. 

EXACTION, in law, a wrong done by 
} an officer, or a perfon in pretended au- 
thority, in taking a reward or fee, that 
is not allowed by law. 

A perfon guilty of exa&tion may be fined 

and imprifoned. Tt is often confounded 

. withextortion. See ExToRTION, 

-’ BXACTOR eeEcis, is fometimes taken 

for the fheriff, though more generally it 

denotes any perfon that colleéts the pub- 

‘ lic monies, @c. 

_EXACUM, in botany a genus of the te- 
trandria-monogynia clafs of plants: the 
flower is monopetalous, patent, and di- 
vided into four fegments at the limb ; 
the fruit is a bilocular capfule, marked 
with two deep furrows, opening at the 
top, and containing numerous feeds. 

EXAZRESIS, in furgery, the operation of 

extracting or taking away fomething that 
is hurtful to the human body. 

“EXAGGERATION, in rethoric, a kind 
-of hyperbole, whereby things are aug- 
mented or amplified, by faying more than 
the truth, either as to good or bad. 


There are two kinds of exaggeration, 


the one of things, the other of words, 
The firft is produced; r. By a multitude 
ot definitions. 2. By a multitude of ad- 
pindts. 3. By a detail of caufes and ef- 
fe&ts. 4. By an enumeration of confe- 
‘quences. 5. By comparifons. And, 6. 
By the contraft of epith.ts and rational 
“inference. 
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Exaggeration by words is effefted, x. By 
ufing metaphors, 2. By hyperboles. 3. 
By fynonymous terms. 4. By a collec- 
tion of {plendid and magnificent expref- 
fions, 5. By perfphrafis. 6. By repe- 
tition. And, laftly, by confirmation with 
an oath ; as for example, Parietes, me- 
dius fidius, gratias tibi agere geftiunt. 
See METAPHOR and HyPERBOLE. 
EXAGGERATION, in painting, a method 
by which the artift, in reprefenting things, 
charges them too much, or makes them 
too trong, either in refpeé&t of the defign 
or the colouring. It differs from carica- 
turing, in that the latter perverts or gives 
a turn to the features of a face, &c. which 
they had not; whereas exaggeration only 
heightens or improves what they had. 
EXALTATION, elevation, in a figura- 
tive fenfe, is applied to denote the inau- 
guration, coronation, &c, of the pope. 
See the articles INAUGURATION, &c, 
EXALTATION of the crofs, in church- 
hiftory. See the article Cross. 
EXALTATION, in aftrology, is a dignity 
which a planet acquires in certain figns or 
parts of the zodiac, which dignity is fup- 
pofed to give it an extraordinary efficacy 
and influence. Thus the 15° of cancer 
is the exaltation of jupiter, according to 
Albumazar ; that of the fun is the 19° of 
aries, and that of the moon is in taurus. 
EXxALTATION, in chemiltry, fignifies an 
operation by which a fubftance has its 
properties changed and raifed to a higher 
degree of dignity and virtue. 
There are two kinds of exaltation: 4. 
Maturation, which is nothing but the ” 
raifng and promoting a thing from a 
crude toa mature and perfect ftate. And, 
2. Gradation. 
EXAMINATION, an exaét and {crupu- 
lous difquifition or enquiry, in order to 
find out the truth of any thing, 
Self-EXAMINATION, by way of prepara- 
tion torepentance, is reduced by divines 
to five points: 1, A returning thanks to 
God for his benefits. 2, A begging of 
grace and light, tq know and diftinguifh 
our fins, 3. An enquiry into all our 
words, thoughts, and aétions, in order 
to learn what has been offenfive to God. 
4. A begging of pardon, and conceiving 
a fincere forrow for having difpleafed 
him. 5. Making a firm refolution not 
to offend him any more ; and taking the 
neceffary precautions to preferve ourfelves 
from it, * 
EXAMINERS, in chancery, two officers 
of that court, who examine, upon oath, 
witnefles 
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_ witneffes produced in caufes depending 
there, by either the complainant or de- 
fendant, where the witneffes live in Lon- 
don, or nearit. Sometimes parties them- 
felves, by particular order, are examin- 
ed. Inthe country, above twenty miles 
from London, on the parties joining in 
commiflion, witneffes are examined by 
commiflioners, being ufually counfellors 
or attornies, not concerned in the caufe, 
See thearticle CHANCERY. 

EXAMPLE, in rhetoric, is a way of 
reafoning, by which a particular faét is 
produced, or cleared up, by another that 
is fimilar to it. 

EXANNUAL ROLL, that wherein, accord- 
ing to the old way of exhibiting theriffs 
accounts, the illeviable fines and deipe- 
rate debts were tranfcribed. 

This roll was yearly read over to the 
fheriffs, to fee what might be gotten 
thereby. 

EXANTHEMA, ¢cfavénua among phy- 
ficians, denotes any kind of efHorefcence 
or eruption, as the meafles, purple {pots 
in the plague, or malignant fevers, &c, 

EXARCH, «éapx@-, in antiquity, an. of- 
ficer fent by the emperors of the eaft, in- 
to Italy, in quality of vicar, or rather 
prefect, to defend that partof Italy which 
was yet under their obedience, and par- 
ticularly the city of Ravenna, againft the 
Lombards. The exarch refided at Ra- 
venna, which place, with Rome, was all 
that was left to the emperors, of their 
italian dominions. ‘The firft exarch was 
‘under Juftin the younger, in the year 
567, after Belifarius and Narfes had 
driven the barbarians out of Italy. The 
Jaft was Eutychius, defeated by Adol- 
phus king of the Lombards, in 752. But 
Pepin, king of France, deprived him of 
the exarchate, and made a gift of it to 
the pope, ordering his chaplain to lay the 
keys of all the towns on the altar of St, 
Peter and Paul at Rome. 

Exarcu of @ diocefe was the fame with 
primate. See the article PRImaTE, 

EXarcCH alfo denotes an officer ftill fubfift- 
ing in the greek church, being a kind of 
vifitor, or one deputed by the patriarch 
into provinces, to fee whether the bifhops 
do their duty, and whether the reft of the 
clergy obferve the canons of the church. 
There is another officer alfo of this name 
under the patriarchs of the greek church, 
who has the care and infpection of the 
patriarchal monafteries, or fuch as de- 
pend immediately on the patriarch. 

EXARCHOS is a name given by Homer, 
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Philo, and other antient writers, for the 
choragus, or he who fung firft in the an- 
tient chorus. See the articles CHORAGUS 
and CHORUS. 

EXARTICULATION, in- furgery. See’ 
the article LUXATION. 

EXAUCTORATION, exauoratio, in. 
roman antiquity, correfponded, in fome 
meature, to our keeping foldiers or failors 
in half-pay; but differed in this, that 
the exauétorati milites were deprived of 
their pay and arms, without being abfo- 
Jutely difcharged. Sometimes, indeed, 
it fignifies a full, but ignominious dif- 
charge. 

EXCALCEATION, among the Hebrews, 
was a particular Jaw, whereby a widow, 
whom her hufband’s brother refufed to 
marry, had a right to fummon him toa 
court of juftice, and, upon his refufal, 
might excalceat him, that is, pull off 
one of his fhoes, and fpit in his face 3 ~ 
both of them aétions of great igno- 
miny. ; 

EXCAMBIATORS, in our old cuftoms, 
perfons employed in exchanging lands, 
much the fame as our brokers are between 
merchants. See the article BROKER. 

EXCELLENCY, a title antiently given te 
kings and emperors, but now to embaf- 
fadors, and other perfons, who are not 
qualified for that of bighnefs, and yet are 
to be elevated above the other inferior 
dignities. 

In England and France the title is now 
peculiar to embaffadors, but very com- 
mon in Germany and Italy. “Thpfe it 
was firft appropriated to, were the princes 
of the blood of the feveral royal houfes ; 
but they quitted it for that of bighne/s, up- 
on feveral great lords affuming excellen- 
cy. The embafladors have only bore it 
fince the year 1593, when the pope com- 
plimented the’duke de Nevers, embaffa- 
dor from Henry IV, of France, with the 
title of excellency ; and though it was on 
account of his birth, and not of his 
character, yet the embaffadors of all na- 
tions have ever fince claimed the fame 
appellation. 
Theembaffadors of Venice have only had 
the title of excellency fince the year 1636, 
when the emperor and king of Spain con- 
fented to allow it tothem. ‘The court 
of Rome never allows that ttle to any 
embaffador who is a churchman, as judg- 
ing it a fecular title. 
The embafladors of France at Rome, 
antiently gave the title of excellency 
to all the relations of the pope then 
reigning, 
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reigning, and to feveral other noblemen ; 
but.now they are more referved in that 
refpeét ; though they {till treat all the 
roman princes. with excellency : on the 
other hand, the court of Rome beftows 
the fame title on thechancellor, minifters, 
and fecretaries of ftate, and prefidents of 
the fovereign courts of France, the prefi- 
dents of the councils in Spain, and the 
chancellor of Poland, if they are not ec- 
clefiaftics. 

EXCENTRIC, in geometry, a term ap- 
plied to circles and f{pheres which have 

_ mot the fame center, and confequently 
are not parallel; in oppofition to con- 
centric, where they are parallel, having 
one common center. 

Excentric circle, in the ptolemaic fy- 
ftem, the very orbit of the planet itfelf, 
which it was fuppofed to defcribe about 
the earth. It was alfo called the defe- 
rent. See the article DEFERENT. 

EXcentTric circle, in the new altronomy, 
a circle defcribed from the center of the 
orbit of the planet, with half the axis as 
a radius. 

ExcENTRIC equation, in the old aftrono- 
my, is an angle made by a line drawn 
from the center of the earth, and another 
drawn from the center of the excentric to 
the body or place of any planet, the fame 
with the proftaphzrefis ; and is equal to 
the difference (accounted in an arch of 
the ecliptic) between the fun’s or planet’s 
real and apparent place. 

Excentric glace of a planet, is the very 

int of the orbit, where the circle of in- 
clination coming from the place of a 
planet in its orbit, falls thereon with 
right angles. 

Anomaly of the EXCENTRIC. 
ficle ANOMALY. 

EXCENTRICITY, in the old aftronomy, 
is the diftance of the center of the orbit 
of a planet from the center of the earth. 
It is generally allowed that faturn, jupi- 
ter, mars, venus, and mercury, have 

~ fuch an excentricity, becaufe they appear 
to us of different magnitudes at different 
times, which could only proceed from 
hence that their orbits being excentric to 
the earth, in fome parts thereof they are 
nearer us, and in others more remote. 
But fome difpute has been made about the 
excentricities of the fun and moon. Ma- 
ny people maintain that the fun and moon 
appear fometimes larger, and fometimes 
lefs ; not that they are nearer us at one 
time than at another, but becaufe they 
are viewed through different columns of 
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EXCENTRICITY, in the new aftronomy, is 


To find theExcENTRICITY of the earth's | 


» all inthe fame right line MTS. 


_given, to which the angle MSA is 
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air, which producing a difference in the 
refra&tion of their light, may occafion 
thofe different appearances. Others again 
take the excentricities of the fun and 
moon to be {ufficiently proved, both from 
eclipfes, from the moon’s greater and lefs 
parallax at the fame diftance from the ze- 
nith, and from the fun’s being obferved 
to continue Jonger in the northern than in 
the fouthern hemifphere. 


the diftance of the center of the orbit of a | 
planet trom the center of the fun, that is, 
the diftance between the center of the el- 
lipfis and the focus thereof. 

It is allo called fimple or fingle excen- 
tricity. 


orbit, and the place of the apfides. Take 
an obfervation of mars when he is in op- 
pofition with the fun, and then, if mars | 
be in M (plate XCIV. fig. 3.)-the fun 
in S, and the earthin T, they will be 
When 
mars, after 687 days, returns again to 
the fame point M, and the earth not 
reaching the fame till after 730% days, 
in which time fhe completes two revo- 
lutions in her orbit, is found in the point 
A, obferve the place of the fun feen from 
the earth by the right line A S, and the 
place of mars {een by the right line A M. 
We have, therefore, by means of the fun’s 
place in E, at the time of the fecond ob- 
fétvation, and his placein F, at the time: 
of the firft obfervation, the angle ES F 


equal. And by knowing the place of the: 
fun and mars in the fecond obfervation,: 
we have the diftance of mars from the 
fun, or the angle M AS, In the fame 
manner may be found the angle MS B, 
and BS the diftance of the earth from 
the fun in decimal parts of MS, when 
mars returns a fecond time to M, an 
likewife the angle MS C, and the righ 
line $ C, when mars returns a third tim 
to M._ Wherefore fince the focus of the 
earth’s orbit is in S, and A, B, ahd C 
are points in that orbit, the line of the 
apfides will be determined, the orbit wil 
be defcribed, and confequertly the excens 
tricity willbe known. The excentricit 
of all the primary planets, and the po 
fition of the line of apfides may be foun 
in the fame manner, if tiree heliocen. 
tric places of the planet, together wit 
its true diftance from the fan are know 
But it mutt be obferved, that we fuppo 
that the planet, in the fane point “ 
er 
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orbit, has the fame diftance from the fun, 
which we may ealily fuppofe on account 
of the flownefs of the motion of tue 
aphelia. : 
The excentricities of the feveral orbits of 
the planets are as follow 5. fuppoling 
the diftance of the earth from the fun, 
1000 equal parts : 

The excentricity of mer- 


cury’s orbit is about 80 
Venus’s 5 
The earth’s 17 fof fuch 
Mars’s ' 14! { parts. 
Jupiter's 250 
Saturn’s 247 


‘The excentricity of the moon’s orbit is 
about 3,3 of the femi diameter of the 
earth, and now and them it grows greater 
and now and then it diminifhes. It is 
greateft when the line of the apfides is co- 
incident with the fyzygia, or is in the line 
which joins the centers of the fun and 
earth. And the excentricity is leaft when 
the line of the apfides cuts the other at 
right angles. The difference between the 
greateft and Jeaft excentricity is fo conf- 
derable, that it exceeds the half of the 
- leaft excentricity, 

Double EXCENT RICITY, is the diftance be- 
tween the two foci in the ellipfis, which 
is equal to twice the fingle excentricity, 

| EXCEPTION, in iaw, denotes a flop or 
ftay to an aétion, and tsveither dilatory 


or peremptory, in proceedings at com. ° 


mon law:. but in chancery it 1s what the 
plaintiff alledges againft the {ufficiency of 
an anfwer, &c. 
An exception is no more than the denial 
of what is taken to be good by the other 
party, either in. point of law, or plead- 
ing. The council.in a caufe are to take 
all their exceptions to the record at one 
time, and before the court has deliver- 
ed any opinion of it. 
EXCEPTION to evidence, is where a de- 
murrer is offered in any civil caule, for 
the infufficiency of the evidence given, and 
the comrt does not agree to it; in fuch 
cafe, the court, upon requeft, is to feal 
| abillof exceptions tothe evidence, which 
| may be heard on a writ of error, A 
plaintiff or defendant may alo alledge 
any exception to the judge’s opinion, 
praying the fame to be allowed ; and if 
the judge refules it, then the party con- 
cerned is to write it down, and, when 
figned by council, require the judge ta 
feal the fame, to be heard afterwards. 
EXCEPTIONS in deeds and writings, isthe 
faving a particular thing out of a general 
Vou. Tl. 
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one granted by deed, as a room, fhop, 
or cellar cut of a houfe ; a field, ox tim- 
ber trees, out of land, &c. 

Exceptions of this kind mutt be fomething 
ferviceable, and if they crofs the grant,’ 
Or are repugnant thereto, they are vaid 
of courfe, Yet there may be a kind of 
exception, or faving out of an exception, 
fo as to make a thing as if never except- 
ed ; as where a leafe is made of a rectory, 
excepting the parfonage-houle, faving to 
the leffee a chamber, this fhall pals by 
the leale. 

EPCEPTIVE, fomething that contains 
exceptions; fuch are exceptive propofi- 
tions. See the article PROPOSITION. 

EXCESS, in arithmetic and geometry, is 
the difference between any two unequal 
numbers or quantities, or that which is 
left after the leffer is taken from or out of 
the greater. See SUBTRACTION. 

EXCHANGE, in a general fenfe, qa con- 
tract, or agreement, whereby one thing 
is given or exchanged for another. . See 
the article BARTERING. 

EXCHANGE, in commerce, implies the trade 
of money, carried on between one place 
and another, by means of bills of ex- 
change. See the article Bit. 

The original trafic of mankind becoming 
troublefome, neceflity led them to the in- 
vention of fome more eafy manner of con- 
tinuing their commerce, for which end 
money was thought the mol commodi- 
ous medium, and confequently this was, 
many ages fince, adopted to carry on 
their trade; and fill, for a greater con- 
venience of foreign trade, they not only 
made coins of the moft valuable metals, 
but by degreesyfell into an improvement 
even of this, and fubfituted remittances 
and exchange, by bills,. to fave the ex- 
pence and rifque which the portage of 
money from one kingdom to another oc- 
cafioned, 

But as commerce varied, fo did exchange 
too, though long ago they were general- 
ly reduced in Europe into four, viz, 
cambio commune, cambio real, cambio 
ficco, and cambio fictitio. 

Cambio commune, in Englind, was that 
which was conftituted by the feveral 
kings, who, having received monies ia 
England, would remit the like fum by 
exchange, to be paidin another kingdom, 
according to the value of the different 
coins current in thefe countries, Cambio 
real was when monies were paid to the 
exchanger, and bills were drawn without 
naming the {pecies, but according to the 
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value of the feveral coins; and was no 
more than the payment of money in Eng- 
Jand, with a provifo to be paid the jut 
value in fpecie, in another country, acs 
cording to the price agreed on between 
the exchanger and deliverer, to allow or 
pay for the exchange of the money and 
the lofs of time. Cambio ficco, or dry 
exchange, is when a merchant has occa- 
fion for sool. for a certain time, and 
would pay intereft forit; but the lender, 
being defirous to take more than the fta- 
tute allows, and. yet willing to avoid its 
penalty, offers the 500]. by exchange for 
Cadiz, to which the merchant agrees ; 
but having no correfpondent there, the 
ender defires him to draw his bill on the 
faid place, payable st double or triple 
ufance, by any feigned perfon, as the ex- 
change fhal! then govern, with which the 
merchant complies; and on receipt of 
the bill, the banker pavs the money and 
remits the bill to fome friend at Cadiz, 
which with the exchange and intereft, 
the merchant is to pay his creditor: thefe 
expences formerly were very confiderable. 
Cambio fiétitio is when a merchant hath 
occafion for goods, but cannot {pare mo- 
ney for their payment; and the owner of 
them, to fecure his advantage, and avoid 
the penalty of the law, acts as the ufurer 
in the former cafe, and obliges the buyer 
to defray the expences of re-exchange, 
&e. : 

The juft and true exchange for monies, 
that is at this day ufed both in England 
and other countries, by hills, is par pro- 
pari, or value for value. Thus the englith 
exchange is grounded on the weight 
and finenefs of our own money, and the 
weight and finenefs of thofe of each other 
country, according to their fevera] fland- 
ards, and proportionable to their valua- 
tidns, which being truly and juftly made, 
afcertains and reduces the price of ex- 
' change fora fum certain for the exchange 
of monies to any country whatever. As 
money is the common meafure of things 
between man and man within the realm, 
‘fo is exchange between merchant and 
merchant both within and without the 
realm 5; the which is properly made by 
bills, when money is delivered fimply 
here in England, and bills received for 
the répayment of the fame in fome other 
country, either within or without the 
realm, at a price certain, agreed on be- 
tween the merchant and the deliverer ; for 
there is not at this day any peculiar or 
proper money to be foundin {pecie, where- 
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on outland exchanges can be grounded 3 
therefore, all foreign coins are called’ 
ime ginary. 

As the monies and fpscies of almoft eve- 
ry nation differ not only in their current 
prices, but alfo in their intrinfic value, 
there is a juft and certain par eftablifhed 
between them, according tothe real and ° 
effeStive worth of each fpecies, without 
any regard to their currency in the coun- 
tries where they are coined ; and the par 
is, by fome authors, fuppofed to be of 
two forts, viz. the one of real monies, 
the other of exchanges, or imaginary 
fpecies, though both feem to be the fame 
thing, as having a neceffary dependance 
Oneach other, See the article Par. 

The relative abundance and fcarcity of 
fpecie in different countries, form what is 
called the courfe of exchange. This 
fcarcity or plenty, from whence refults 
the mutability of the courfe of exchange, 
is not the real, but a relative (carcity or 
plenty ; for example, when France has 
greater occafion for funds in Holland, 
than the Dutch of having funds in France, 
fpecie is faid to be common in France, 
and fearce in Holland ; and wice verfa. 
See BALLANCE of trade. 

In order to judge of the fearcity or plenty 
of {pecie, we mult know, for example, that 
if there are more bills from Holiand than 
there are from France, then {pecie is {carce 
in France, and common in Holland: 
it then becomes neceffary that the ex- 
change fhould rife, and the Dutch give 
more for fpecie of the fame value in 
France, than the French for that of an 
equivalent value in Holland. When mo- 
ney of the fame flandard and weight in’ 
France, yields money of the fame ftandard : 
and weight in Holland, itis faid that the 
exchange is at par. Inthe aval ftate of 


-fpecie, which was in 1744, the par was 


nearly at 54 grof{s to the French crown of 
three livres. When the exchange is 
above 54 grofs, the French fay it is high 5 
when beneath, they fay it is low. 
In order to know the lofs and gain of a 
{tate in a particular fituation of exchange, 
it muft be confidered as debtor and credi- © 
tor, as buyer and feller. When the ex- 
change is below par, it lofes as debtor, 
and gains as creditor ; it lofes as buyer, 
and giainsas feller. It is obvious it lofes 
as debtor. Suppofe, for example, France 
owes Holland a certain number of gros, — 
the greater number of gros there are in a 
crown, the more crowns fhe has to pay. — 
On the contrary, if France is creditor for 
@ certain 
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& ertain number of gros, the lefs number 
of gros there are in a crown, the more 
crowns fhe will receive, The ftate lofes 
alo as a buyer; for there muft be the 
fane number of gro$ to buy the fame 
quintity of merchandife ; and while the 
exchange is low, every french crown is 
wath fewer gros:.for the fame reafon, 
theftate gains as feller: you fell your mer- 
chendife in Holland for a ceitain number~ 
of gros: you receive then more. french 
crowns, when for every fifty gros you 
recive a crown, then you would do if 
you received the fame crown for every 
54. The contrary to thts takes place in 
the other ftate. Ifthe Dutch are indebt- 
eda certain number of crowns to France, 
they will gain; 1f they are owing to 
than, they will lofe; if they fell, they 
lof; if they buy, they gain. 

Again, when the exchange between 
Frince and Holland is below par ; for 
example, if it fhould be at so inftead of 
g4, it fhould follow, that France, on 
fending bills of exchange to Holland for 
54,000, could buy merchandifes only to 
the value of 50,000; and that, on the 
other hand, the Dutch fending the value 
of 50,000 to France, might buy 50,000 
crowns, which makes a difference of -*, 
thatis, a lofs of more than 5; fo that France 
would be obliged to fend to Holland 4 
more in fpecie or merchandife, than fhe 
would do was the exchange at par; and 
as the mifchief muft confequently increafe, 
becaufe a debt of this kind would bring 
the exchange ftill lower, France would 
in the end be ruined. 

It feems, we fay, as if this fhould cer- 
tainly follow ; and yet it does not, be- 
caule ftates confequently lean towards a 
ballance, in order to preferve their inde- 
pendency. Thus they borrow only in 
proportion to their ability to pay, and 
mealure their buying by what they ell ; 
and taking the example from what has 
been faid, if the exchange happens to fall 
in France from 54 to 50, the Dutch, who 
buy merchandjfes in range to the value 
of a thoufand crowns, for which they 
ufed to pay 54.000 gros, would now 
only pay 50,000, if the French would 
confent to it. But the merchandile of 
France will rife infenibly, and the profit 
will be fhared between the French’ and 
the Dutch; for when a merchant can 
gain, he eafily thares his profit: there 
then arifes a communication of profit be- 
tween the French and the Dutch, 
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In the fame manner, the French who 
bought merchandifes of Holland for 


54,000 gros, and who, when the ex-- 
change was at 54, paid for ‘hem zo00 © 


crowns, will be obliged to add .+ more 
in french crowns, to Buy the fame mer 
chandifes. But the french me:chant, be-. 
ing fenfible of the lufs he fuffers, will take 
up lefs of the merchandjfe of Holland s 
the french and the dutch merchant will 
then be both lofers, the {tate will infen- 
fibly fall into a ballance, and the lower- 
ing of the exchange will not be attended 


with thefe inconveniencies we had reafon © 


to fear. 

A merchant may fend his ftock into a 
foreign country, when the exchange is 
below par, without injuring his fortune, 


becaufe when it returns, he ;ecovers what. > 


he had Joit; but a prince, who fends 


only {pecie into a foreign country, which - 


can'never return, is always a lofer, 
When the merchants have great dealings 
in any country, the exchange there infal- 
libly rifes. This proceeds from their 
entering into many engagements, baying 
great quantities of merchandesy an 
drawing upon foreign countrie§ to pay 
for them. 

A prince may amafs great. wealth in his 
dominions, and yet fpecie may be really 
{carce, and relatively common: for ine 
fiance, a'ttate is indebted for many mer- 
chandifes to a foreign country, the ex~ 
change will be low,though fpecie be icarce. 


The exchange of all places conflantly ~ 


tends to a certain proportion, and that in 
the very nature of things. Ifthe courfe of 
exchange from Ireland to England is 


below par, that of Ireland to Holland: 


will be ftill lower: that is, in a come 


pound ratio of that of Ireland to Bag. 


land, and that of England to Holiands 


for a dutch merchant, who can have bis. - 


{pecie indireétly from Ireland, by the way 
of England, will not choofe to pay dearer, 
by having it the direct way. 

This, we fay, ought naturally to be the 
cafe ; but, however, itis not exaétly fo ; 
there are always circumitances which 
vary thefe things; and the different profit 


of drawing by one place, or of drawing - 


by another, conftitutes the particular art 
and dexterity of the foreign bankers. See 
the article BANKER. 
This is what in a great meafure confli- 


tutes what is calied arbitration in ex-_ 


changes, which is defined to be a truck, 
which two bankers mutuully make of 
gH 2 


their 


EX Cc 


= their bills upon \ different parts, at a con- 

<= ditional price, and courfe of exchange. 
‘This is the moft beneficial, as well as the 

_moft delicate branch of exchange to be 

* thoreughly informed of. 

= o¥, Before any one applies himfelf to the 


fludy of this fubje&t, it is neceffary that 
he: fhould be weil {killed in the practical 
operations, in regard to the reducing of 
the fterling money of England into the 
foreign monies of exchange and of ac- 
count of ail places throughout Europe, 

*-acording to the dire courfes of ex- 
- change eftablithed for thefe 2 purpofes, and 

wice verfa: 

g. That he fhould be acquainted with 

the methods of converting (terling money 
into the monies of exchange and of 
account of all other places of ‘commer ce, 
wherewith England has no dire&t efta- 

-blithed courfes of exchange, but is under 

the neceflity of making ufe of the inter- 

mediate exchanges of other places; to- 
gether with the nature of the agios, and 
the manner of converting their bank. 
monies into current, and the reverfe. 

See the article Ac1o. 

gy The manner of calculating all the 

foreign monies of Europe into thofe of 

eVery other diftin&t country, either ac- 
cording to the direét or intermediate ex- 
change, which makes a much greater 

variety of cafes than thofe who are not 

2, acquainted with this extenfive fubject can 

* imagine, 

4. It is neceflary alfo to know the in- 
trinfic value of darelan moniés, accord- 
ing to the moft accurate afays which 
have been made. for that/purpofe ; and 
this the reader will find done to his hand 
under the article coin. See COIN, 

-g. Laftly, it is requifite to undeiftand 
the ‘general natural caufes of the rife 
and tall of the courfes of exchange be- 
teveen nation and nation, or between one 
trading city and aceite in the fame na- 
tion; which depends upon the ballance 
of trade being either in favour of, or 
againft a nation or trading city. 

Another method of confidering the arbi- 
tration of exchanges, is founded upon 
comparing the. various occafional prices 

+ of exchange between nation and nation, 
in o:der to difcover at all umes, whether 
certain courfes continue in an equality of 
proportion, or haw far they deviate there- 

from 3, by which means the advantage to 
bi made by fuch a comparifon of ex- 

soaeay may be id aicertained, for 


ah 
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the. government of the merchant or ree 
mitter, to take his meafures accordinghy, 
and not to let the advantageous occafion 
elcape his cognizance. And this muft 
necellarily prove the cafe, provided a per- 
fon is not accomplifhed in this branch of 
the exchanges ; and here it will be proper 
to obferve, that in a comparifon or com- 
bination of the courfes of exchange of 
feveral places together, it is rare that 
they happen to ebb and flow in an exact 
equality of proportion ; the reafon where= 
of mult be obvious to every one who con- 
fiders, that the ballance of trade differs be- 
tween different nations ; which being the 
cafe, the judgment of the exchange-ne- 
gotiator confifts in vigilantly obferving, 
from a due comparifon of the courfes, 
where the greatelt inequality of propor- 
tion lies: for there lies the greatelt profit 
to be made, by drawing and remitting to 
certain places preferably to others. 

But the greateft profit to be made this way, 
does not always happen to arife from a 
compari‘on of thefe courfes only, where 
the general currency of a trader’s bufinefs 
lies : an the contrary, from the nature and 
circumftances of the trade of fuch coun- 
tries, the rife and fall of the courfes may 
generally continue in fuch an equality of 
proportion, as only eccafionally, or fel- 
dom, to admit of any extra profit by the 
exchange. When the exchange is lower 
than the {pecie of a country, a profit may 
be made by fending “it abroad ; when it 
is higher than the {pecie, there jek profit 
in caufing it toreturn: but there isa cafe 
in which profit may be made by fending 
the fpecie out of the kingdom, whenthe 
exchange 1s at par; that is, by fending 
it into a foreign country, to be coined 
over again. When it returns, an ad- 
vantage may be made of it, whether it 
be circulated in the country, or paid for 
foreign bills. 


EXCHANGE fignifizs alfo a place in mot 


confiderable trading cities, wherein the 
merchants, negociants, agents, bankers, 
brokers, interpreters, and other perfons 
concerned in commerce, meet on certain. 
days, and at certain times thereof, to 
confer and treat together of, matters re- 
lating to exchangés, remittances, pay- 
ments, adventures, aflurances, freight- 
ments, and other mercantile negectn- 
‘tons, both by rea and land. 
These aflemblies are held with fo migh 
exadinels, that the ablence of a merchant, 
G&c.. makes iim fulpected of drawing to 
a 
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EXC 
a failure of bankruptcy, as not being 
able toftand the change. 
The soft confiderable exchanges in Eu- 
rope, ire thofe of Amfterdam, and that 
of London, called the royal-exchange. 
See the ar-icle ROYAL-EXCHANGE. 
EXCHANGE, in law, fighifics a mutual 
grant ef lands or tenements, the one in 
exchange for the other, 
This vord, in our law, is peculiarly ufed 
for th:t compenfation which the war- 
rantor nu{t make to the warrantee, value 
for valae, in cafe the land warranted be 
taken, or recovered from the warrantee. 
Excharges are made of lands in fee, tail, 
or for term of life, &c, where a perfcn 
is feife¢d of certain Jands or tenements, 
and another is feifed of other lands, &c, 
thofe tvo perfons may exchange their 
lands, fo that each of them {hall have 
the other’s lands fo exchanged. But in 
this exchange the eftates granted mult be 
equal ; for fhould one have an eftate in 
fee in his land, and the other an eftate in 
the other land only for term of life, or in 
tail, fuch exchange is void, on account 
of the unequality ; though, if the ettate: 
are equal, as eftate in fee for another in 
fee, tail for tail, @c. the exchange will 
be good, if the landsbe not of equal value, 
EXCHANGERS, are fuch as. return mo- 
ney by bills of exchange. See the articles 
Brnv and EXCHANGE. 
| EXCHEQUER, in the britifhjurifprudence, 
an antient court of record, in which ail 
caufes concerning the revenues and iights 
of the crown are heard and determined, 
and where thecrown-revenues are received, 
Tt took this name from the cloth that 
covered the table of the court, which was 
party-coloured or chequered. — 
This court is faid to have been erected 
by William the conqueror, its model be- 
ing taken from a hike court eftablifhed 
in Normandy Jong before thattime. An- 
tiently its authority was fo gréat, that it 
was held in the king’s palace, and the 
acts thereof were not be examined or 
controlled in any other of the king’s 
courts; but, at prefent, it is the Jaft of 
the four courts at Weftauinfter. 
In the exchequer, fome reckon feven 
courts, wiz. thofe of pleas, accourts, 
receipts, exchequer-chamber, (which is 
an affembly of all the judges on dif- 
ficult matters in law) errors in the ex- 
chequer, errors in the .king’s bench, 
and, laftly, the cour@of equity in the ex- 
chequer, 
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_one of which is chiefly converfant in thes 


But the exchequer, for difpatch of bufie ge 
nefs, is generally divided into two parts 5 ag 


judicial hearing and deciding of all caufes®7-. 
relating to the king’s coffers, formerly § 
termed the exchequer of accounts: the © | 
other is called the receipt of the exche=> | 
quer, as being principally employed in ree } 
ceiving and payment of money. ; 
Officers of the receipt may teke one penny. # 
in the pound, as their fee for {ums iffued ~% 
out; and they are obliged, without de-. 4 
lay, to receive the money brought this 
ther; and the money received is to be, 
put in chetts under three different locks: 
and keys, kept by three feveral officers. 
All theriffs, bailiffs, &c, are to account’ ©, 
in the exchequer ; and.in the lower part, - 
termed the receipt, the debtors of the 
king, and perfons in debt to themj the 
king’s tenants, andthe officers and mi- 
nifters of the court, are privileged to fue ° 
one another, or any ftranger, and to be 
fued in the like aétions as are brought in 
the courts of king’$ bench and common- 
pleas, Syaehe 
The judicial part of the exchequer, is'a = 
court both of law and equity. The comrt ia 
of law is held in the office of pleas, age. 
cording to the courfe of common law, — 
before the barons: in this court, the 
plaintif ought to be debtor ar account- 
antto the king 5 and the leading procefs - 
is either a writ of {ubpoena, or quo minus, 
which laft goes into Wales, where no 
procefs out of our courts of law ought te 
run, except a capias utlagatum, ¢ 
The court of equity is held in the ex- 


« 


chequer-chamber before the treafurer, . 
chancellor, and barons; but, generally, iA 
hefore the -barons only ; the lord chief ‘ 
baron being the chief judge to hear and } 


determine all caufes.. The proceedings 
in this part of the exchequer, are by Oe 
englifh bill and anfwer, according to the 
practice of the court of chancery ; with 
this difference, that the plaintiffheremuft = = | 
Jikewife {et forth that he is a debtor to the 
king, whether he be fo or not. It is in 
this court of equity that the clergy exhi- 
bit bills for the recovery of their tythes, . . 
&c. Here too the attorney-generalex- ~~» 
hibits bills for any matters concerning 
the crown; and a bill may be exhibited 
again{t the king’s attorney by any per 
fon, aggrieved in ,any caule profecuted 
againit him on behalt of the king, to be 
relieved therein: in which cafe, the plain- 
tiff is to attend on the attorney-general 
with 
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with a copy/of the bill, and procure him 
to give in an anfwer thereto; in the 
making of which he may call in any per- 
fon interefted in the caufe, or any officer, 
or others, to inftruct him, that the king 
be not prejudiced thereby, and his anfwer 
is to be put in without oath. 

But belides the bufinefs relating to deb- 
tors, farmers, receivers, accountants, &c. 
all penal punifhments, intrufion, and for- 
feitures upon popular aétions, are mat- 
ters likewife cognizable by this court ; 
where there alfo fits a puifhne-baron, who 
adminifters the oaths to high theriffs, bai- 
liffs, auditors, receivers, collectors, con- 
trollers, furveyors and fearchers of all the 
cuftoms, &c. See the articles BARON, 
CHANCELLOR, &c. 

‘The exchequer in Scotland, has the fame 
privileges and jurifdiétion as that of Eng- 
Jand; and all matters competent to the 
one, are likewile competent to the 
other. 


Black book of the EXCHEQUER, a book 


containing a defcription of the court of 
England in 1175, and its officers, with 
their ranks, wages, privileges, perquifites, 
€&c. alfo the revenues of the crown, both 
in money and cattle. 


OF _ EXCIPIENT, in pharmacy, denotes the 


ingredient, which, in compound medi- 
cines, receives all the reft; as the con- 
férve in ele€tuaries, the fyrup in bolufes, 
&e. 


EXCISE, a certain duty or impoft charged 


upon liquors, as beer, ale, cyder, &c. 
malt, and feveral other commodities, 
within the kingdom of Great Britain, and 
town of Berwick upon Tweed, 


‘The excile is one of the moft confiderable 


branches of the king’s revenue. It was 
formerly farmed out, but is now manag- 
ed for the king by commiffioners in both 
kingdoms, who receive the whole pro- 
duét of the excife, and pay it into the 
exchequer. Thefe commiffioners are nine 
in number in England, and four in Scot- 
land. The former have a falary of 1000, 
a year, the latter, 500]. They are oblig- 
ed by oath to rake no fee or reward but 
from the king himfelf ; and from thence 
them lies an appeal to five other commil- 
fioners, called commiflioners of appeals. 


The duty of excife was firft granted to, 


king Charles II. by a& of parliament in 


_ the year 1660, during the life of that 


monarch, 1. It was r¢ d. per barrel upon 
every barrel of beer or ale above 6s. the 
barrel, and 3d. per barrel for every bar- 
rel of 6s. or under, brewed for retail ; 
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15d. for every hogfhead of cyder of 
perry fold by retail, xd. for every gallon 
of flrong water, aqua vite, &e. 2. A 


new excife was granted for ever by the | 


fifth money act of Will. and Mary, be- 


ing for every barrel of beer or ale above | 
6s. the barrel, 9 d. and for every barrel | 
of 6s. orunder, 3 d. forevery hogfhead | 


of cyder or perry, 1s. per hogfhead. 
In this excife, the price of the liquor is to 
be reckoned exclufive of the duty. 3. An 


excife was granted of 6 d.a bufhel on | 


malt in the reign of king William, which 


by fublequent f{tatutes has been continued | 
But fuch malt as fhall | 


yearly ever fince. 
be made for exportation, and be fo en- 


tered and kept feparate from cther malt, | 


is exempted from the payment of this 
duty. 4. Another new excife upon 


home-made liquors was granted in queen ~ 


Anne’s reign; being an additional ex- 
cife upon every barrel of beer or ale brew- 


ed for fale above 6 s. the barrel, 3d. ex- — 
clufive of the duties; and for every bar-_ 


rel at 6s, or under, 1d. for every hog- 
fhead of cyder or perry, 5d. for every 
gallon of ftrong waters or aqua vite, 1d. 


This excife was not laid upon any fuch 


liquors imported, 5. An excife on can- 


dles was firft granted in the reign of queen — 


Anne, and continued forever, being a 
duty of 4d. a pound on wax anda half- 


penny the pound on tallow-candles, made» 
in Great Britain for fale or not for fale ;_ 
but makers for their own ufe may come 
pound for 1s, a head for every perfon in 


their family, An additional excife on 


candles was afterwards granted, being. 


the fame with the former in every refpeét. 
6. An excife upon hides and {kins tan- 
ned in Britain, firft granted in queen 
Anne’s reign, was an excife o: feventeen 


different kinds, upon fo many different 
kinds of hides and fkins particularly 
named, and upon all others not named, 


131. per cent. ad valorem. An additi- 
onal excife was afterwards granted, be- 
ing an additional duty of different kinds, 
upon fo many different forts of hides and 
{kins particularly named, and on all others 


not named, Igl. per cent. on the value. 
7. An excife on home-made vellum and 


parchment, firft granted by the fame aét, 
being 1s. per dozen on vellum, and 6d. 
the dozen on parchment. And after- 
wards an additional excife on vellum, 
&c, was granted, being an additional duty 
of 2s, the dozen on vellum, and 1s, the 
dozen on parchment. 8. An excife on 


hops of home growth was firlt granted 


BE xX.¢ 
in queen Anne’s reign, being 1d. per 
pound. 9. Anexcife on paper, paite- 
boards, milled-boards, and fcale-boards, 
was firft granted in the reign of queen 
Anne, being a duty of eleven different 
kinds on fo many different forts of paper 


particularly named, made in Great Bri- . 


tain; on patte-boards, &c. 3 s. the hun- 
dred weight, and on all forts of paper not 
named, 12), per cent, on the value. An 
additional duty on paper, &c, was grant- 
ed of eleven different kinds, &c. on patte- 
board, 1s. 6d, the hundred weight, and 
on all forts of paper not named, 61. per 
cent. on the value; and on painted paper 
for hangings,a halfpenny the yard fquare, 
to. An excife of id, per pound on foap 
made in Great Britain, was granted by 
the fame act; to which an additional ex- 
cife has been added of a halfpenny per 
pound. i. An excife upon printed 
filks, callicoes, linens and ftuffs made 
in Great Britain, and printed, painted, 
ftained or dyed here, was firft granted in 
queen Anne’s reign, being a duty of 3d. 
on filks and callicoes, and1Zd. on linen 
and {tuffs the yard (quare, excepting filk- 
handkerchiefs, linens and fuftains dyed 
of one colour, and ftuffs made of woollen, 
or the greateft part in value of woollen. 
And an additional excife was granted of 
6d, the yard of half-yard broad filks ; 
1d. the yard fquare of filk handkerchiefs; 
3d. the yard fquare of callicoes, and 13d. 
the yard fquare of linens and ftuffs, ex- 
cepting, as before, callicoes, &c. dyed of 
one colour, and woollen ftuffs. 12. An 
excife on ftarch was firft granted for 1d, 
the pound ; and afterwards an additional 
excife of 1d, the pound. 13. The ex- 
cife on gilt and filver wire made in Great 
Britain, is 8d. the ounce on gilt wire, 
and 6 d. the ounce on filver wire. 

If any brewers do not make true entries 
of their liquors brewed, once a week at 
the excife office, they forfeit 101. but this 
is fubje&t to mitigation, fo as not to be 
Jefs than double the duty; and the re- 
tailers of beer and ale and ftrong waters, 
negleéling to make their entries once a 
month of what liquors they retail, are 
liable to 40s. penalty. In cafe any brewer 
erects or alters any back, copper, cooler, 
&c. or keeps a private ftore-houfe, or if 
any malfter keeps any private veffel for 
fteeping barley, without giving proper 
notice to the officers of excife, fuch brewer 
or malfter forfeit 501. and where they 
bribe a gauger, itis 10]. The officers 
of excife may go on board fhips, and 
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fearch for any excifeable liquors, as off- 
cers of the cuftoms do, and feize commo- 
dities forfeited, &c. and complaints made 
at the chief office of excife, are to be heard 
by three or more commiffioners ; but two 
juftices of the peace have the power to de- 
termine, in feizures out of the limits of 
the excife office in London. 

EXCLAMATION, in rhetoric, a figure 
that expreffes the violent and fudden — 
breaking out, and vehemence of any paf- 
fion. Such is that in the fecond book of 
Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

O unexpeéied ftroke, worle than of death’ 

Mutt I thus leave thee, Paradife? Thus 
leave 

Thee, native foil ; thefe happy walks and 
fhades, 

Fit haunt of gods! 

Other figures are the language of fome 

particular paflion, but this expreffes them 

all. It is the voice of nature, when fhe 

is in concern and tranfport. 

EXCLUSION, or Bil of Exciusi0n, a 
bill propofed about the clofe of the reign 
of king Charles II. for excluding the 
duke of York, the king’s brother, from 
the throne, on account of his being a 
papift. 

EXcLusion, in mathematics, is a method 
of coming at the folution of numerical 
problems, by previoufly throwing out of 
our confideration fuch numbers as are of 
no ufe in folving the queftion. Mr. Fre- 
nicle gives an account of it in the Ouvra- 
ges de Mathematique, &c. 

EXCLUSIVE is fometimes ufed adjec- 
tively, thus. 4 patent carries with it an 
exclufive privilege; and fometimes ade 
verbially, as, he fent him all the numbers 
Srom n° 145 ton? 247 exclufive; that is, 
all between thefe two numbers, which 
themfelves were excepted. 

EXCLUSIVE PROPOSITIONS, in logic, are 
thofe where the predicate fo agrees with - 
its fubject, as to exclude every other. 
Thus, virtue alone conftitutes nobility, is 
an exclufive propofition. . 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an ecclefiafti- 
cal penalty or cenfure whereby fuch per= 
fons as are guilty of any notorious crime 
or offence, are feparated from the commu- 
nion of the church, and deprived of all 
fpiritual advantages. ; 
Excommunication among the Jews, ac- 
cording to Elias, a German rabbin, was 
diftinguifhed into three kinds, 1. Niddui, 
which was a feparation of but a few days, 
2. Cheremg a feparation attended with 
execration and malediétion, And, 3. 

Sham- 
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Shammatha, which was the lat and 
ter excommunication. But Seldem 


+ favs, that niddui and fhammatha are the 


- fame thing, and therefore that there were 
but twokinds of excommunication among 
the Jews, viz, the greater and the Jeffer, 
‘They made alfo another diftin&tion in ex~ 
communication, into total or univerfal, 
which a man was a raainunicnted 
with regard to all men ; and partial, by 
which a man was excommunicated in one 
city, and with regard to certain perfons, 
and not others. 
It is obfervable, that not only the judges 
had the power of excommunicating, but 
that each particular perfon in cOnverfa- 
tion might excommunicate another, and 
himlelf likewife ; ; and. this excommuni- 
cation, if well grounded, was of force : 
may, if a rhan dreamed that he was ex- 


communicated by himflf or by another, 


he was confidered as an excommunicated 
perfon, becaufe this dream was fuppoled 
to be fent from God. '... 

Ais to the effe&ts of the jewifh excommu- 
nication, ‘the leffer excluded the excom- 
municated -perfon from the fociety of 
men ; thatis, he was not to come nearer 
them than four cubits, neither he, his 
wife, children, or domettics, according to 
- Baxtoff. ’ The. greater abfolutely fequef- 
“tered the perfon from the converfation of 
others ; and fometimes he was fhut up 
ina fmall chafnber- or prifon, where he 
Tived alone. Baronius and Beza pre- 
tend, that the greatet excommunication 
éxcluded men from the ufe of fecred 
things. Selden, on the contrary, affirms, 
that they were allowed to be prefent in 
the temple, and partake of the public 
worfhip. Buxtort, who is of the fame 
opinion, adds, that whereas others caine 
into the temple at the right hand, and 
went out at the le! t, the eyuornumetcated 
were obliged both to go in and out at the 
Jeft, 

5 te among the modern 
Jews attended with the moft terrible 
ces. The excommunicated per~ 
fon is refufled all human affiftlance: 1f 
there be 4 corpfe in his houte, or a child 
to be circumcited, none mult help him. 
‘He is curfed by the bdok of the law, by 
‘the curfe of Jofhua againtt Jericho, by 
that of Elithi again the children, by 
heaven an ‘earth, and God is befoucht 
that a whirlwind may dafh him to pieces. 
He is pelted with ftones if he appear in 


the flreets ; andif he obtains*ablalution, 


it is gre the moft mortifying ‘condi- 


wy 
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This excommunication was infligted for 


were very terrible, The excommunicate 


holy fee, or refule to fabmit to certain 


Ee 
tions; for he is publicly tied to a poft 

and whipped, after which he lays him- 

felf down at the door of the fynagogue, 

and all thofe who go out, pals over him, 

This was the very cafe of the famous 

jew Acofta. See Bay e in the article 

Acofta. 

In the antient chriftian church, the power 

of excommunication, as well as other 

aéts of ecclefiaftical difcipline, was lodged | 
in the hands of the clergy, who diftin- 

guifhed it into the greater and leffer, | 
The leffer excommunication fimply called 
adopicgss, feparation or fufpenfion, con- 
fitted in excluding men from the par- 
ticipation of the eucharift, and the prayers 
of the faithful. But they were not ex- | 
pelled the church ; for they’ had the prie | 
vilege of being prefent at the reading of | 
the {criptures, the fermons, and the pray-~ 
ery of the catechumens and penitents. 


ae ae 
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Jeffer crimes, fuch as negle&ting to attend 
the fervice of the church, mifbchaviour in 
it, and the like. 

The greater excommunication, called 
wavrerng aporizmor, total feparation and 
anathema, confifed in an abfolute and 
intire exclufion from the church and the © 
participation of allits rites. When any 
perfon was thus excommunicated, notice 
were given of it-by circular letters to the 
moft eminent churches all over the world, 
that they might all confirm this aé& of 
ditcipline, by refuting to admit the delin- 
quent to their communion, ‘The con- 
fequences of this latter excommunication 


perfon was avoided in civil commerce anc 
outward converfation, No one was to 
receive him into his houle,, nor.eat at the 
fame table with him; and when ‘dead, 
he was denied the folemn rites of Bork: 
Tt has been a queftion, whether the an= 
tient church ufed to add exeécration to 
her cenfures. Grotius thinks this was 
done, though very feldom, as in the cafe 
of Julian the apottate, for Mshits defty Uce, 
tion the antient chriftians abfolutely pray= 
ed to God. Sr. Chryloftom was utterly” 
gainft this practice, affirming that we 
Jatt not to pray agaiuilt the finner, but 
againlt his opimions er aétions. 
The romith pontifical takes notice of 
three kinds of excommunication. 1. The 
minor, incurred by thofe who have any 
correfpondence with an excommunicated 
perfon. 2, The major, which falls upon 
thofe who difobey the ‘commands of the 


points 
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paints of difcipline ; in confequence of 
which they are excluded from the church 
militant and triumphant, and delivered 
over to the deviland hisangels. 3. Ana- 
thema, which is properly that pronounced 
by the pope againft heretical princes and 
countries. In former ages, thele papal 
fulminations were mof terrible things ; 
but at prefent, they are formidable to 
none but a few petty {tates of Italy. See 
ANATHEMA and FULMINATION. 
Excommunication in the greek church, 
cuts the offender off from al] communion 
with the 318 fathers of the filt council 
of Nice, and with the faints ; configns 
him over to the devil.and the traitor Ju- 
das ; and condemns his body to remain 
after death as hard as a flint or piece of 
fteel, unlefs he humbles himfelf and 
makes attonement for his fins by a fincere 
repentance. The form abounds with 
dreadful imprecations ; and the Greeks 
affert, that if a perfon dies excommuni- 
cated, the devil enters into the lifelets 
corpfe ; and therefore in order to prevent 
it, the relations of the deceafed cut his 
body in pieces, and boil them in wine. 
It is a cuftom for the patriarch of Jerufa- 
lem annually to excommunicate the pope 
and the church of Rome; on which occa- 
fion, together with a great deal of idle 
ceremony, he drives a nail into the ground 
with ahammer, asa maik of maledic- 
tion. 
The form of excommunication in the 
church of England, antiently ran thus: 
‘¢ By the authority of God the father 
almighty, the Son and Holy Ghoit, and 
of Mary the bleffed mother of God, we 
excommunicate, anathematize, and {e- 
quefter from the pale of holy mother- 
church,” &c. The caules of excommu- 
nication with us, are contempt of the 
bifhop’s court, herefy, neglect of public 
worfhipand the facraments, incontinency, 
adultery, fimony, @c, Itis publifhed in 
the church, and if the offender does not 
fubmait in forty days, the civil magiltrate 
interpofes, and the excommunicated per- 
fon is imprifoned till he fubmits and ob- 
tains abfolution. EExcommunication dif- 
ables a perfon from doing any judicial 
ad, as faing in an ation at law, being a 
witnefs, &c, See EXCOMMUNICATO 
CAPIENDO, &e, 
Excommunication, among the pagans, 
excluded the perion from the facrifices 
and tthe temples, and delivered him over 
to the furies, which was called ex/ecrare 
and diris devovere, When Marcus 
Vou. Il, 
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_ Craffus fet out on his expedition agaiq*: 
the Pafthians, Atteius, tribune of thé 
people, not being able to prevent him, 
ran to the gate of the city through which 
the general was to pafs, and fetting a 
chaffing-difh in the middle of the way 
with fire in it; when Craffus drew near, 
he threw fome perfumes into the chaf-. 
fing-dith, and pronounced curfes againft 
Craffus with great exclamation, and thus 
excommunicated him, : 


EXCOMMUNICATO cAPIENDO,a writ 


iffued from the chancery upon the bifhop’s 
certifying an excommunication, 
writ is direéted to the fheriff to take the 
body of the perfon excommunicated, and 
imprifon him until he has made fatisfac- 
tion to the church for the cantempt of 
wrong done. See EXCOMMUNICATION, 
Tn the certificate of an excommunication, 
the caufe is to be particularly exprefled, 
that the judges may fee whether the ec- 
clefiaftical court has cognizance of the 
caule ; and if the ordinary excommuni- 
cate a perfon for a thing of which he hatlt 
no cdgnizance, the party may bring an 
action againft him, and in fome cafes 
may be delivered by habeas corpus, or by 
prohibition, 


EXCOMMUNICATO DELIBERANDO, a wiié 


direéted to a fheriff for the delivery of an 
excommunicated perfon upon the bifhop’s 
certifying to the king, that he hath con- 
formed to the ecclefialtical jurifdition. 


EXCOMMUNICATO REGIPIENDO, a writ 


where excommunicated peifons being 
committed to prifon, and afterwards ille- 
gally delivered, are commanded to be res 
taken and imprifoned again, 


EXCORIATION, in medicine and furs 


gery, the galling or rubbing off of the 
cuticle, elpecially of the parts between 
the thighs, and about the anus. 
In adults, it is octationed by riding, much 
walking, or other vehement exercile, and 
may de cured by vulnerary app | 
In children, there is often an; 
not only of the parts near th 
chiefly of the groin and ferotum, but likee 
wife in the wrinkles of the neck, under 
the arms, and in other places ; proceed 
ing from the acrimony of the urine and 
fweat, and occafioning itching pains, 
crying, watching, and teftleffnefs. 
‘To remedy this, the parts affeéted may 
be wafhed often with watm water, and 
fprinkled with drying powders, as chalky 
hertfhorh, but efpecially tatty, lapis calas 
minaris, and cerufs; which may he tied 
loofely in arag, and the powder thook 
71 out 
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eut on the difordered places. If the parts 
tend to a real ulceration, it will be proper 
to add a little fugar’of lead to the pow- 
der, or to anoint the place with unguent. 
alb. camphor. Likewife a little white 
vitriol, diffolved in fpring-water, and 
daubed upon the part, will dry and heal 
it very powerfully. 

_EXCORTICATION, the fame with bark- 
ing of trees. See the article BarnKING, 
EXCREMENT, whatever is difcharged 
out of the body of aninials after digeftion, 
or the fibrous parts of the aliment, mixed 
with the bile, faliva, and other fluids. 
Urine and the feces are the grofs excre- 
ments that are difcharged out of the blad- 
. deror belly. Other excrements are the 
various humours that are fecreted from 
the blood through the various ftrainers 
in the body, and which ferve for feveral 
ufes, fuch as the faliva, fweat, bile, the 
pancreatic juice, lymph, the femen, nails, 
the hair, the horns and hoofs of animals. 
The eje&tion of excrements is an evacu- 
tion by urine, ftool, fpittle, &c. Unlefs 
the excretions are regular, health cannot 
be maintained, and therefore, if they are 
too plentiful, defeétive, or fuppreffed, 
they will occafion various diforders: 
hence, if a perfon be coftive, it is gene- 
, Yally the forerunner of fome difeafe. As 
a man generally takes more aliment than 
is neceffary to generate blood and ferum, 
and the common excretions are not fuffi- 
ecient to carry off fuperfluous humours, 
extraordinary ones fometimes happen, at 
ftated times; as the piles, haemorrhages, 
&c. See more upon this under the ar- 

4 ticles DiszEasE and EXCRETION. 
EXCRESCENCE, in furgery, denotes 
every preternatural tumour which arifes 
‘upon the fkin, either in the form of a 
wart or tubercle. If they are born with 
- a perfon, as they frequently are, they are 
called zevi materni, or marks from the 
mother ; but if the tumour is large, fo as 
to depend from the fkin like a flefhy 

mafs, it is then called a farcoma. 
Excrefcences arife in all parts of the 
body, but more efpecially the head, face, 
eye-brows, neck, breaft, abdomen, anus, 
legs, and arms. Their fize and figure 
are various; with regard to their colour, 
fome refemble that of the fkin, others are 
inclined to black or red; and, with re- 
fpect to their figure, they refemble {traw- 
berries, mulberries, grapes, figs, pears, 

mice, and the like. 

As to the general treatment of them, 
they may be removed either by ligature, 
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the knife, or a@ual and potential cau- 
teries, according as the patient's habit 
of body and other circumftances may re- 
quire. However, it is to be obferved, 
that if thefe excrefcences have a very large 
root, if there are large arteries or veins 
near the root, or if it be firmly joined to. 
the bone, in thefe cafes, the furgeon 
fhould remove them with great caution ; 
or, in cafes of great danger, wholly ne- 
gle&t them. When thefe tumours Ife 
near large blood-veffels, it is proper to 
have ftyptics, bandages, and often aétual 
cauteries in readinefs to ftop the hamor- 
thage, efpecially if they are removed by 
abfciffion. 


EXCRETION, or SECRETION, in medi- 


cine, a feparation of fome fluid, mixed 
with the blood, by means of the glands, 
Excretions, by which we mean thofe that 
evacuate fuperfluous and heterogeneous 
humours, purify the mafs of blood: the 
humours which are generated in the blood 
are excreted by the glands, and are re- 
placed by a fufticient quantity of aliment. 
This, in adults, keeps the body of an 
equal weight, and confequently preferves 
life and health: therefore the fecretions 
ought neither to be difturbed or dimi- 
nifhed, fuppreffed or increafed ; the ex- 
traordinary excretions, fuch as the bleed- 
ing piles, and hemorrhages of the nofe, 


- alfo large fweats, loofenefs, running at 


the nofe, coughs, catarrhs, plentiful {pit- 
ting, all promote health ; and if thefe are 
defe&tive or fuppreffed, dangerous dif- 
eafes may arile: wherefore it is highly 
hazardous to fupprefs fecretions of. this 
kind. See the article EXCREMENT. 


EXCRETORY, in anatomy, a term a- 


plied to certain little duéts or veffels, def- 
tined for the reception of a fluid, fecreted 
in certain glandules, and other vifcera, 
for the excretion of itin the appropriated 
places. See the preceding article. 

All the glands are ufually furnithed with 
an excretory duét. See GLawp. 


EXCURSION, in aftronomy, is ufed in a 


fynonymous fenfe with elongation, See 
the article ELONGATION. 


_ Circles of Excursion. See the preceding 


article, 


EXCUTIA Vehtriculi, the ftomach bruth, 


&@ name given, by modern furgeons, to 


an inftrument made of foft briftles, forme | 


ed into a bundle, and fixed upon a flex- 
ible brafs wire, for cleanfing the throat, 
or even the ftomach. The ftomach brufh 
is compofed of foft hair faftened toge- 
ther into a bundle by a twifted brafs.or 


fteek 


. 
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fiel wire, and the handle or ftem of it is 
invefted with filk. ‘This has been great- 
ly recommended, by fome, to remove 
foreign bodies out of the fauces and cefo- 
plagus; and, to fcower the ftomach. 
The method of ufing it is thiss The pa- 
tient is firft to drimk a {mall draught of 
wirm water, then the brufh is to be re- 
sceved into the eefophagus, and gently 
protruded down into the ftomach, by 
twifting round and round its handle, 
and, when in the fomach, it is to be 
diawn up and down many times, hke 
the fucker in a fyringe, and at length 
wholly extracted. IThe advantages faid 
toarife from this, are very great, fuch 
as the prolonging life toa great age, and 
th: like; but few -people have been will- 
ing to try the effects of fo difagreeable 
and troublefome an operation. Wede- 
lius and Teichmeir have written ex- 
prefs treatifes on this infframent, and one 
of them has attempted to prove it no new 
contrivance, but a thing very early known, 
decribed, and ufed in phyfic. 
EXECRATION, execratio, in antiquity, 
a kind of punifhment, confifting of dire- 
ful curfes and marks of infamy: fuch 
was that ufed againft Philip king of Ma- 
cedon, by the Athenians, A general 
aflembly of the people being called, they 
made a decree, that all the ftatues and 
images of that king, and of all his an- 
celtors, fhould be demolifhed, and their 
very names razed; that all the feftivals, 
facred rites, priefts, and whatever elle 
had been inftituted in honour of him, 
fhould be prophaned; that the very 
places where there had been any monu- 
ment or infcription to his honour, fhould 
be deteftable; that nothing fhould be 
fet up or dedicated in them, which could 
be done in clean places: and, laftly, that 
the priefts, as often as they prayed for 
the athenian people, allies, armies, and 
fleets, fhould as many times deteft and 
execrate Philip, his children, kingdom, 
land and fea forces, and the whole race 
and name of the Macedonians. 

At the taking and demolithing a city, it 
was frequent to pronounce dreadful curfes 
and execrations upon whoever fhould en- 
deavour to rebuild it; which fome ima- 
gine was the reafon that Troy could ne- 
ver be raifed out of its afhes, though fe- 
veral perfons attempted it, being devoted 
_ to eternal and irreparable ruin by Aga- 
memnon. We find Jofhua at the de- 
firuétion of Jericho, fix an imprecation 
upon the perlon who fhould endeavour to 
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rebuild it, which was accomplifhed in 
Hiel the Bethelite, many ages after. 


EXECUTION, in a general fenfe, the a& 


of accomplifhing, finifhing, or atchiev- 
ing any thing to be done. 


EXECUTION, in law, the compleating or 


finifhing fome aét, as of judgment, deed, 
&c, and it ufually fignifies the obtaining 


poffeflion of any thing received by judg- 


ment of law. See JUDGMENT. 

Sir Edward Coke obierves, that there are 
two forts of executions: the one final, 
and the other a quoufque, that tends to 
anend. An execution final, is that which 


makes money of the defendant's goods, | 7 


or extends to his lands, and delivers them 


to the plaintiff, who accepts the fame in ~ 
fatisfaCtion ; and this is the end of the- 


fuit, and the whole that the king’s writ 
requirestobe done. ‘The writ or execu- 
tion with a quoufque, though it tends te 
anend, yet is not final, as in the cafe of 
a-capias ad fatisfac. where the defendant's 
body is to be taken, in order that the 
plaintiff may be fatistied for his debt. See 
the article Capras, 

Executions are either im perfonal, real, or 
mixed aétions, Ina perfonal action, the 
execution may be made three ways, viz. 
by the writ of capias ad fatisfaciendam, 
againft the body of the defendant; fieri 
facias, againft his goods; or elegit, 
againft his Jands. See the article Figrg 
FACIAS and ELEGIT. 


In areal and mixed a€tion, the execu- 


tion is by writ of habere facias feifinam, 
and habere poflefhonem, See HaBerRE. 
Writs of execution bind the property of 
goods only from the time of delivery of 
the writ to the fheriff; but the land is 


bound from the day of the judgment ob- 


tained : and here the fale of any goods 
for valuable confideration, after a judg- 
ment, and before the execution award- 
ed, will be good. It is otherwife as to 
Jands, of which execution may be made, 
even on a purchafe after the judgment, 
though the defendant fell fuch land before 
execution, Likewife, fheriffs may deli- 
ver in execution all the lands whereof 
others fhall be feifed in truft for him, 
againft whom execution is had on a judg- 
ment, &c. 

When any judgment is figned, the execu- 
tion may be taken out immediately there- 
on; but if it be not iffued within a year 
and a day after, where there is no Rite 
in the defendant, as in the cafe of am in- 


junction, writ of error, @c, there muft . 


a fcire facias to revive the judgment ; 
qia 


though, © 
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though, if the plaintiff fues out any writ 
of execution within the year, he may con- 
tinue it after the year is expired. After 
judgment againft the defendant, in an 
ation wherein {pecial bail is given, the 
plaintiff is at liberty to have execution 
againft fuch defendant, or againft his 
bail: but this is underftood where the 
defendant does not render himéelf, ac- 
cording to law, in fafeguard of the bail : 
and execution may not regularly be fued 
forth againft a bail, till a default is re- 
turned againft the principal: a'fo, ifthe 
plaintiff takes the bail, he fhall never 
take the principal. It is held that an ex~ 
ecution may be executed after the death 
of the defendant; for hisexecutor, being 
privy thereto, is liable, as well as the 
teftator. The execution is an entire 
thing, fo that he who begins muft end 
jt; therefore, a new fheriff may diftrain 
an old one, to fell the goods feifed on a 
diftringas, and to bring the money into 
court, ; 

XECUTION of judgment, in criminal cafes, 
This mutt be purfuant to the judoment, 
and the king may not alter it, for this 
yeafon, that no execution can be war- 
ranted by law, but where it is according 
to the judgment given; yet the king may 
pardon part of the execution in judgment 
for treafon, viz. all but beheading, 
The execution of criminals is to be made 
by the proper officer ; and if the theriff, 
or other officer impowered to do it, alters 
the execution, or any other executes an 
offender, or if he be killed without autho- 
sity of law, itis felony. Where a perfon 
condemned to die comes to Jife after he 
is hanged; in this cafe, as the judgment 
3s not executed till he is dead, he ought 
to be hung up again, And the hodies 
of felons are foifcited to the king by the 
execytion, who may difpole of them as 
he pleafes. 

ExecuTion, the pillaging or 
plundering of a country, by the enemy’s 
army. % 

XECUTIONE FAcIENDA, a writ that 
iffues for the execution of a judgment, 
and is ufed in divers cafes, See the ar- 
ticles EXECUTION and JUDGMENT. 
XECUTIONE FACIENDA IN WITHERNA- 
M1UM, a writ which fies for taking a per~ 
fon’s cattle, who has conveyed the cattle 
of another opt of the country, fo that the 
therjff is not able to replevy them. 


PRECUTIONE jUDICTI, 3 writ direéted to 


‘the judge of an inferior court, command- 
ing him to execute a judgment therein, 
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or to return reafonable caufe why he des 
Jays the execution, 

If on this wiit execution be not done, or 
fome reafonable -aule fhewn why it is de- 
Jayed,an alias fhall iflue, and afterwards 
a pluries, &c, And if on this laft writ 
execution is not done, or fome reafonable 
caufe returned for its being fo delayed, 
the party fhal) have an attachment againft 
him who delays the jame, and the attache 
ment is made returnable in the king’s 
bench or common pleas, 


EXECUTOR, in law, a perfon appointed 


by anather’s lait will.and +eftament, to 
have the execution of the fame after his 
deceafe, and the difpofing of the teftator’s 
goods and effects, according to the intent 
of the will, 
The law accounts an executor one perfon 
with the party whofe executor he is 5 
having all the advantages of ation, and 
being fubjeét to the fame a€tions as the 
deceafed, 
Hence as an executor derives his power 
wholly from the wil], he may releafe a 
debt, or do any thing as executor, before 
probate of the will, provided he after- 
wards proves it: however, to maintain 
actions for debts, he mult thew the tefta- 
ment proved, He may immediately take 
the goods, or give power to another to 
feize them for him, 
A perfon capable of making an executor, 
either makes one, two, three, or more ; 
and he may appoint, that one fhall be his 
executor for one year, and another for 
If he appoints executors only 
for a certain number of years, after they 
areelaplfed, the ordinary may grant ad- 
miniftration of the goods; as he may do, 
till the power of executors take place. It 
is allo obfervable, that where there is no 
executor, there is properly no will; and 
where there is no will, there can be no 
executors: but this only regards goods ; 
for where Jands in fee are devifed, it is 
a good will, though no executors be nam- 
ed therein. 
An executor may either accept or refufe 
the executorfhip ; but after he has ac 
cepted the office, he fhall not refufe the 
fame, nor take it up after refufal, If 
any one of feveral executors prove the 
will, it will ferve for all; fo that the reft 
may at any time after join with him, and 
intermeddle with the eftate, When any 
action is brought, it moft be in the names 
of all the executors, notwithftanding fome 
of them may not at; but in any aétion 
commeneed againit them, he only that ~ 
admiy 
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adminitters is tobe fued. The poffeffion 
of one executor, is held to be poffeffion 
of them all ; and moft aéts done by or to 
one, are deemed done by or to all of 
them. ‘ 
The particular duty of an executor, is to 
bury the teftator in a decent manner, ac- 
cording to his rank and circumitances, 
and with a due regard to the eftate left 5 
for whatever the executor lays out in fu- 
neral charges extravagantly, if there be 
not enough to pay debts, he muft bear it 
at his own expence, He is to make an 
inyentory of all the goods and chattels 
of the deceafed, with their value ; and 
then, or before, if requifite, where there 
is enough to pay the teftator’s debts and 
legacies, he ought to prove the will be- 
fore the ordinary in common form, ei- 
ther by his own oath, or by witnefles, if 
required by thofe who have a right to 
queftion it: and when exhibited in the 
regifter’s office of the ecclefiaftical court, 
a copy thereof in parchment is delivered 
to the executor under the ordinary’s feal, 
which is called the probate. 

The executor is next to pay all debts, 
before legacies, in the order following, 
viz. the charges of the funeral being firft 
paid, the king’s debt is to be preferred 
before all others; then debts on judg- 
ments, and ftatutes and recognizances, 
thofe due upon mortgages, bonds, and 
other fpecialities; after them, rent on 
leafes, fervants wages, debts on notes, 
and fhop-books : for if he pays the debts 
in any other order, he is liable to the pay- 
ment of debts of a higher degree, though 
out of his own eftate ; yet, among debts 
of equal degree, an executor may pay 
himfelf firft: and fuch as are firlt fued 
for, fhall be firft paid; and if no fuit be 
commenced, he may pay the whole debt 
to any one creditor, although there fhould 
be nothing left to pay another any part 
of his. In cafe the teftator is bound in 
feveral bonds, his executors has the pri- 
vilege to pay which bond he pleafes, un- 
Jefs an aétion of debt is actually profe- 
cuted again{t him upon fome of the other 
bonds ; and in fucha cafe, if while an 
ation of this kind is depending, another 
bond-creditor brings another aétion, be- 
fore any judgment is obtained, he may 
prefer which he will by contefling a judg- 
ment. to one, and paying him which 
judgnnent may be pleaded in bar to the 
other action. 

After the debts, an executor is to pay the 
legacies ; and he may prefer a legacy to 
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himfelf, though there fhould not be enough 
to pay any of the reft. He may likewife 
pay what legacies he pleafes firft, or give 
to each legatee a part, in proportion, if 
there is not enough to pay the whole. 
However, if there be a {pecific lepacy of 
fome particular thing, as a horfe, or filver- 
cup, it mult be delivered before any other 
legacy. 

In cafe an executor pays out the affets in 
legacies, and afterwards debts appear, ‘of 
which he had no notice, which he is oblig- 
ed to pay; he may, by a bill in chan- 
cery, compel the legatees to refund. 
After the debts and legacies are paid, 
whatever remains, it 1s faid, belongs to the 
executor by the common law; but this 
has been conftrued, where the executor is 
a relation of the deceafed, and had no 
legacy or other prowifion by the will. 
Hence, where a perfon made a will, and 
an executor, without difpofing of the re- 
fidue of his perfonal eftate, it has been 
adjudged, that the remainder fhould not 
go to the executor, but be diftributed 
among the relations of the teflator by 
adminiftration. 


EXECUTOR DE SON TORT, or an executor 


of his own wrong, a perfon that takes 
upon him the office of an executor by in- 
trufion, without being fo conftituted by 
the teftator, or appointed by the ordinary 
to adminifter. Such a perfon is charge- 
able to the rightful executor, as alfo to 
all the teftator’s creditors and legatees, 
fo far as the goods amount to which he 


, wrongfully poffeffed. 
EXECUTORY, in law, is where an eftate 


in fee, that is made by deed or fine, isto 
be executed afterwards by entry, livery 
or writ, Leales for years, annuities, 
conditions, &c. are termed inheritances 
executory. 


EXECUTORY DEVISE, is when the fee by 


devile is vefted in any perfon, that is to be 
vetted in another upon contingency, In 
all cafes of executory devifes, the eftates 
defcend until the contingencies happen. 
The remainder of a fee may not be li- 
mited by the rules of law after a fee fim- 
ple, unlefs fuch eftate depends upon a con- 
tingency or is conditional, when it may 
take place as an_ executory devife. 
Executory devifes of terms for years, 
ought to arife within the compafs of one 
life. 


EXEDRZ, inantiquity, a general name 


for fuch buildings as were diftinét from 
the main body of the churches, and yet 
within the limits of the church taken in 

its 
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sts largelt fenfe. Among the expdra the 
chief was the baptiftery. See the article 
BaprisTERyY. 

Expedre were alfo halls or little academies 
with feveral feats, upon which philofo- 
phers rhetoricians, &c, fat, when they 
met for converfation or difputation. Vi- 
truvius fpeaks of them as places very 
open and expofled to the fun. 


' EXEGESIS; a difcourfe by way of expla- 


nation or comment upon any fubject. 
In the Scotch univerfities, there is an ex- 
ercifeamong the ftudents in divinity called 
an. exegefis, in which a queftion is flated 
by the refponeent, who is then oppofed 
by two or three other ftudents in their 
turns; during which time the profeffor 
moderates, and folves the difficulties 
which the refpondent cannot overcome, 


EXEGETICA, a term ufed by fome for 


the method of extraéting the roots of 
equations, SeetliearticlesEXTRACTION, 
and EquaTION. 

EXEMPLAR, denotes much the fame 
with model. See the article MODEL. 
EXEMPLIFICATION of letters patent, 

a tranfcript or duplicate of them, made 
from the inrol!ment thereof, and fealed 
with the great feal. 
Thefe exemplifications are by ftatute 
equally effeStual, and may be pleaded as 


well as the originals. One mayexemplify . 


a patent under the great feal in chancery ; 
alfo any record, or judgment, in any of 
the courts at Weftminfter, under the 
feal of each court ; which exemplifi- 
cations may be given in evidence to a 
jury. It is held that nothing but mat- 
ter of record ought to be exemplified. 
EXEMPLIFICATIONE, inlaw, a writ 
granted for the exemplification of any 
original record. See the articles Ex- 
EMPLIFICATION and RECORD. 
EXEMPTION, in law, a privilege to be 
free from fome fervice or appearance : 
thus, barons and peers of the realm are, 
on account of their dignity, exempted 
from being fworn upon inquefts; and 
knights, clergymen, and others, from 
appearing at the fheriff’s turn. Perfons 
of feventy years of age, apothecaries, 
&c, are alfo by law exempted from ferv- 
ing on juries; and jultices of the peace, 
attornies, @c. from parith-offices. 
EXEMPTION, in the church of Rome, 
a privilege granted by the pope to the 
clergy, and fometimes to the laity, to 
exempt or free them from the jurifdiction 
of their refpeftive ordinaries. Thus 
monafteries, and even private priefts, for 


EXERCISE, among phyficians, fuch an 


_ thofe who accaftom themfelves to exe 


a fmall charge, formerly procured ex 
emptions from the jurifdiction of thei 
bifhops. In this, however, the counci 
of Trent made a fmall reformation, b 
abolifhing the exemption of particula 
priefts, and monks not living in cloyfters, 
and that of chapters in criminal mats 
ters. 


agitation of the body as produces falutary 
effe&s in the animal ceconomy. 
Fxercife may be faid to be either aétive 
or paflive. The aétive is walking, hunt- 
ing, dancing, playing at bowls, and the 
hike; as alto fpeaking, and other laboug 
of the body and mind. ‘The paffive is 
riding in a coach, on horfeback, or in 
any other manner. Exercife may be con- 
tinued to a beginning of wearinefs, and 
ought to be ufed before dinner, in 4a 
pure light air; for which reafon, jour- 
neys and going into the country con- 
fribute greatly to preferve and re-eftabliff 
health. 
Exercife increafes the circulation of the 
blood, atteruates and divides the fluids, 
and promotes a regular perfpiration, ag 
well as a due fecyetion of all the hu- 
mours; for it accelerates the anima 
fpirits, and facilitates their diftribution 
into all the fibres of the body, ftrengths 
ens the parts, creates an appetite; an¢ 
helps digeftion, Whence it arifes, thal 


cife are generally very robuft, and feldon 
fubjeét to diieafes. 
Boerhaave recommends all bodily ex: 
ercifes in difeales of a weak and la 
fibre. By riding on horfeback, fays hi 
commentator, the pendulous vifcera o 
the abdomen are fhaken every moment 
and gently rubbed as it were one agai 
another, while in the mean time th 
pure air acts on the lungs with a greate 
force, But it is to be obferved, that j 
weak man fhould not ride on a fu 
ftomach, but either before dinner, 
after the dizeftion is near finithed ; fo 
when the ftomach is diftended, wee 
people do not bear thefe concuflions a 
the horfe, without difficulty ; but whe 
the prime vie are near empty, the ré 
maining feces are difcharged by th 
concufion. Sailing in a thip is alfo a 
exercife’ of great ufe to weak people 
If the veffel moves with an even mo 
tion, by increafing perfpiration it ufualll 
excites a wonderful alacrity, creates 4 
appetite, and promotes digeftion. Thef 
exercifes are more efpecially ferviceab 
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to weak people; but in order to cor- 
roborate the. body by mufcular mation, 


» walkiog, running, and bodily exercifes 


are tc be ufed. In thefe we fhould be- 
gin with the moft gentle, fuch as walk- 
ing, end increafe it by degrees till we 
come to running. Thofe exercifes of 
the bedy are more efpecially ferviceable 
which give delight to the mind at the 
fame time, as tennis, fencing, &c. for 
which reafon the wifdom of antiquity 
appointed rewards for thofe who excelled 
in thefe “ gymmaftic exercifes, that by 
this means the bodies of their youth 
might be hardened for warlike toils, See 
the aricle GYMNASTICS, 

Ass nothing is more conducive to health 
than moderate exercile, fo violent exer- 
cife diffipates the fpirits, weakens the 
body, deftroys the elafticity of the fibres, 


and exhaufts the fluid parts of the blood. 
P 


No wonder then, that acute and mortal 
fevers often arife from too violent ex- 
ercife of the body ; for the motion of the 
venal blood towards the heart being 
quickened by the contsaétion of the 
mufcles, and the veins being thus de- 
pleted, the arteries more eafily propel 
their contained humours through the 
{malleft extremities into the now lefs re- 
fifting veins, and therefore the velocity 
of the circulation will be increafed thro’ 
all the vefftls. But this cannot be per- 
formed without applying the humors 
oftener, or in a greater quantity to the 
fecretory organs in the fame time, whence 
the more fluid parts of the blood will 
be diffipated, what remains will be in- 
fpiffated, and by the greater adtion of 
the veffels upon their contained fluids, 
and of the rea@ing fluids upon the 
veffels, the blood acquires an inflamma- 
tory denfity. Add to this, that by the 
violent attrition of the folids and fluids, 
together with the heat thence arifing, 
all the humours will incline to a greater 
acrimony, and the falts and oils of the 
blood will become more acrid and volatile, 
Hence, fays Boerhaave, thofe fevers 
which arife froni too much exercife or 


} motion, are cured by reft of body and 


mind, with fuch aliments and medicines 
as moiften, dilate, and foften, or allay 
acrimony. 

The exercife of a foldier in camp, con- 
fidered. as conducive to. health, Dr. 
Pringle diftinguifhes into three heads, 
the firft relating to his duty, the fecond 
to his living more commodioufly, and 
the third to his diverions. ‘The firft con- 
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fifting chiefly in the exercife of his arms, 
will be no lefs the means of preferving 
health, than of making him expert in his 
duty, and frequent returns of this early, 
and before. the fun: grows hot, will be 
made mote advantageous than repeating 
it feldom, and ftaying out long at a time 5 
for a camp affording little convenience 
for refrefhment, all unneceffary fatigue 
is to be avoided. As to the fecond 
article, cutting boughs for fhading the 
tents, making trenches round them for 
carrying off the water, airing the ftraw, 
cleaning their cloths and accoutrements, 
and affifting in the bufinefs of the mefs, 
ought to be no difagreeable exercife to 
the men for fome part of the day, Laftly, 
as to diverfions, the men muft be en- 
couraged to them either by the expmple 
of their officers, ot by fmall premiums 
to thofe who fhall excel in any kind of 
{fports, as fhall be judged moft condu- 
cive to health; but herein great caution 
is neceflary not to allow them to fatigue 
themfelves too much, efpecially in hot 
weather, or fickly times; but above all, 
that their cloaths be kept dry, wet 
cloaths being the moft frequent caufes of 
camp difeafes. % 

in military affairs, is the 
ranging a body of foldiers in form of 
battle, and making them perform the 
feveral motions, and military evolutions 
with difftrent management of their arms, — 
in order to make them expert therein. 


Exercises are alfo underftood of what 


young gentlemen learn in the academies 
and riding fchools, fuch as fencing, danc- 
ing, riding the great horfe, &c. 


EXERGUM, among antiquarians, a little 


{pace around or without the figures of a 
medal, Jeft fer the infcription, cypher, 
device, date, &c. 


EXETER, the capital city of Devonthire, 


fituated on the river Ex, ten miles north, 
of the britifh channel : weft long. 3°40’, 
north Jat. 50° 44’. 

Tt is a bifhop’s fee, fends two members 
to parliament, and gives the title of earl 
to a branch of the noble family of 
Cecil, 


EXFOLIATION, a term ufed by far-. 


geons for the {caling of a bone, or its 
riing and feparating into thin laminz or 
fcales. 


EXFOLIATIVE TrEPan, one for raifing 


the flakes or feales of a bone, one after 
another. See the article TREPAN. 


EX.GRAVI qupreLa, in law, is a writ, 


that lies for the perfon to whom any 
lands 


EXH 


lands or tenements in fee are devifed by 
will, and the heir of the devifor enters 
thereon, and detains them from the de- 
vifee. Allo, where a perfon devifes fuch 
lands to another in tail with the remain- 
der over in fee: here if the tenant in-tail 
enter, and ‘is feifed by force of the in- 
tail, and afterwards he dies without iffue; 
the perfon in remainder, or reverfion, 
may bring this writ to execute the devife, 

See the article DEVISE. 

EXHALATION, a general term for all 
effluvia or fteams raifed from the furface 
of the earth, in form of vapour, See the 
articles VAPOUR and EFFLUVIUM. 
Some, indeed, diftinguifh exhalations 
from vapours ; exprefling by the former, 
all {treams emitted from folid bodies, as 
earth, fire, fulphur, falts, minerals, &e. 
and by the latter, the fteams raifed from 
water, and other fluids. Exhalations, 
therefore, according to them, are dry, 
fubtile corpufcles, or efluvia, which are 
loofened and freed from hard earthy 
bodies, either by the heat of the fun, 
the agitation of the air, or the like 
caufes; and being blended in the at- 
mofphere with the moift vapours, help 
to con{titute or form clouds and meteors, 
See the article CLloub, &c. 

Nitrous and fulphureous exhalations are 
the chief matters of which thunder, 
lightning, and other meteors are ge- 
nerated in the air, True air is alfo 
generated by, or rather fet at liberty 
along with, thefe exhalations, which it 
ferves to buoy up in the atmofphere. See 
the articles AiR and ATMOSPHERE. 
Mr. Boyle informs us, that the exhala- 
tions from mines are hot; as are thofe 
afcending from fome wells. See the ar- 
ticle Damps, &c, 

EXHAUSTED RecFIVER, a glafs, or 
other veffel, ont of which the air hath 
/been drawn by means of the air-pump. 
See the article AIR-PUMP. 

EXHAUSTION, in mathematics, a 
method in frequent ufe among the anti- 
ent mathematicians, as Euclid, Archi- 
medes, &c. that proves the equality of 
two magnitudes, by a deduétion ad ab- 
furdum, in fuppofing that, if one be 
greater or lefs than the other, there 
would follow an abfurdity. 

This is founded upon what Euclid faith 

in his tenth book, viz. ‘* That thofe 

<€ quantities, “whofe difference is lefs 

** than any aflignable one, are equal.” 

For if they were unequal, be the dif- 

ference neyer fo fimall, yet, it may be fo 
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multiplied, as to become greater than 

either of them: if not fo, then it is 
really nothing, This he affumes in the — 
proot of the 1ft propofition of book 16, — 
which is, ‘* That if from the greater of 

‘* two quantities, you take more than 

§¢ its half, and from the remainder 

© more than its half, and fo continually, 

‘* there will, atlength, remain a quan- 

‘tity lefs than either of thofe pro. 
‘© poled.” 

On this foundation they demonftrate, 

that if a regular polygon of infinite 

fides be infcribed in, or circumfcribed © 
about, a circle; the {pace that is the dif- 

ference between the circle and the poly-_ 
gon will, by degrees, be quite exhaufted, 

and the circle be equal to the polygon, 

EXHEREDATION, exheridatio, in the 
civil law, the exclufion of a fon by the 
father from inheriting his eftate; termed, | 
among us, difinheriting. 7 

EXHIBIT, in law, is where a deed, or 
other writing, being preduced in a 
chancery fuit, to be proved by witneffes, © 
the examiner, or commiffioner appointed 
after the examination ef any fuch, cer~ 
tifies on the back of the deed, or writing, 
that the fame was fhewn to the witnels, 
at the time of his examination, and by 
him {worn to. 

EXHIBITION, a benefa&tion fettled for 
the benefit of {cholars in the univerfities, 
that are noton the foundation. ; 

EXHIBITION was antiently an allowance 
for meat and drink, fuch as the religious 
appropriators made to the poor depending 
vicar. 

EXHORTATION, in rhetoric, differs 
only from fuafion, as being more direétly 
addreffed to the paflions. 

EXHUMATION, the digging up of a 
body interred in holy ground, by the 
authority of a judge. By the Frenc 
law the exhumation of a dead body i 
ordered, upon proof that he was killed 
in a duel; and a parfon may deman 
the exhumation of any of his parifhioners 
when interred out of the parith, without 
his confent. 

EXIGENT, in law, a writ which lie 
where the defendant in a perfonal aétion 
cannot be found, nor any effeéts of his 
within the county, by which he may b 
attached or diftrained. 

This writ is direted to the fheriff, t 
proclaim and call the defendant fiv 
county-court days, one after another, 
charging him to appear under th 
pain of outlawry, Where a perfon in 
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died of felony, &c. abfents himfeif fo 
long, that the writ of exigent is awarded 
againft him, fuch a withdrawing will be 
deemed a flight in law, whereby he is 
liable to forfeit his goods, and though 
he afterwards renders himfelf on the 
exigent, and is found not guilty, ‘tis 
faid the forfeiture fhall ftand: but if the 
party was in prifon, or beyond the feas, 
he, or his executors, may reverfe the 
award of the exigent, by writ of error. 
Upon all exigents, a proclamation fhall 
be iffued out to make proclamations in 
the county where the defendant dwells, 
for him to yield himfelf, @c. 

EXIGENTERS, four officers in the court 
of Common Pleas, who make all exi- 
gents and proclamations, in all actions 
where procefs of outlawry lies. Writs 
of fuperfedeas, as well as the prothono- 
taries upon exigents, are likewife drawn 
up in their office. 


EXILE, the fame with banifhment. See 


the article BANISHMENT. 

EXILIUM, in law, fignifies a fpoiling ; 
but feems to be reftrained to the injury 
done to tenants by altering their tenure, 
ejecting them, &c, 

EXILLES, a ftrong fortrefs on the fron- 
tiers of Dauphine and Piedmont, about 
ten miles welt, of Sufa, and twenty-five 
north-weft of Turin: eaft long. 7°, 
north lat. 45° 5’. 

EXISTENCE, that whereby any thing 
has an actual effence, or is faid to be. 
See the article Essence, 

Mr. Locke. fays, that we arrive at the 
knowlege of our own exiftence, by in- 
tuition ; of the exiftence of God, by de- 
monftration ; and of other things, by fen- 
fation, As for our own exiftence, con- 
tinues that great philofopher, we per- 
ceive it fo plainly, that it neither needs, 
nor iscapable of, any proof. I think, I 
reafon, I feel pleafure and pain; can 
any of theie be more evident to me than 
my own exiftence? If I doubr of all 
other things, that very doubt makes me 
perceive my own exiftence, and will not 
foffer me to doubt it, If I know I doubt, 
J have as certain a perception of the 
thing doubting, as of that thought which 
I call doubt: experience then convinces 
us, that we have an intuitive knowlege 
of our own exiftence, 

From the knowlege of our own exiftence, 
Mr, Locke deduces his demonttration of 
the exiftence of a God. See the article 
Gop. 


‘Ft has been a fabje&t of great difpute - 


ye Vou, Ty. 
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whether external bodies have any exift- 
ence bet in the mind, that is, whether 
they really exilt, or exilt-in idea only < 
the former opinion is fupported by Mr. 
Locke, and the latter by Dr. Beikley. 
The knowledge of the exiftence of other 
things, or things without the mind,, we 
have only by fenfation: for there being 
no neceflary connection of real exiftence 
with any idea a man hath in his memory, 
nor of any other exiftence, but that of 
God, with the exiltence of any particu- 
lat man; no particular man can know 
the exifience of any other being but 
only, when, by operating upon him, it 
makes itfelf be perceived by him. The 
having the idea of any thing in’ our 
mind no more proves the exilence of ' 
that thing, than the picture of a man 
evidences his being in the world; or 
the vifons of a dream make a true_ 
hiftory. It is therefore the aétual ree 
ceiving of ideas from without, that gives 
us notice of the exiitence of other things, 
and makes us know that fomething does 
exit at that time without us, which 
caules that idea in us, though perhaps 
we neither know nor confider how it 
does it. This notice, which we bave by 
our fenfes of the exiftence of things 
without us, though it be not altogether . 
fo certain as intuition and demonitra- 
tion, yet deferves the name of know- 
Jege, if we perfuade ourfelves that our 
faculties at, and inform us right con- 
cerning the exiftence of thofe ebjeéts 
that atfe& them: but befides the affu- 
rance we have from our fenfes them-. 
felves,*that they do not err in the in- 
formation they give us of the exiftence 
of things without us, we have other 
concurrent reafons; es, firft, It is plain 
thefe perceptions are produced in us by 
external caufes affecting our ienfes, be- 
caufe thofe. that want the organs of any 
fenfe never can have the ideas belonging 
to that fenfe produced in their minds, 
Secondly, because we find fometimes that 
we cannot avoid the having thofe ideas 
produced in our minds. When my eyes 
are fhut, I can, at pleafure, recal to my 
mind the ideas of light, or the fun, 
which former fenfations had lodged in 
my memory ; but if I turm my eyes to- 
wards the fun, I cannot avoid the ideas 
which the light or the fun then produces 
in me; which fhews a manifelt difference 
between thofe ideas laid, up in the me- 
mory, and tuch as force themfelyes upon 
us, and we cannot avoid having: be- 

7 K H oxy ies fides, 
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fides, there is nobody who doth not per- 
ceive the difference in himfelf between 
aétually looking on the fun, and con- 
templating the idea he has of it in his 
memory ; and therefore he hath certain 
knowlege that they are not both me- 
mory or fancy. ‘Thirdly, add to this, 
that many ideas are produced in us with 

ain, which we afterwards remember 
“without the leaft offence: thus the pain 
of heat, or cold, when the idea of it is 
revived in our minds, give us no di- 
fturbance, which when felt, was very 
troublefome ; and we remember the pain 
of hunger, thirft, head ach, &e. with- 
out any pain at all, which would either 
never difturb us, or elle conftantly do it, 
as often as we thought of it, were there 
no more but ideas floating in our minds, 
and appearances entertaining our fancies, 
without the real exiftence of things 
affe&ting us from abroad. Fourthly, 
our fenfes in many cafes bear witnefs 
to the truth of each others report. con- 
cerning the exiltence of fenfible things 
without us: he that doubts when he fees 
a fire, whether it be real, may, if he 
pleafes, feel it too, and by the exquis 
fite pain, may be convinced that it is not 
a bare idea, or phantom. Lecke. 
Dr. Berkeley on the other hand contends, 
that external bodies have no exiftence but 
in the mind perceiving them; or that they 
exilt no longer, than they are perceived : 
his principal arguments, which feveral 
others, as well as himfelf, efleem a de- 
monttration of this fyftem, are as follow. 
That neither our thovghts, paffions, 
or ideas formed by the imagination, 
exift without the mind, ts allowed; and 
that the various fenfations imprefled on 
the mind, whatever objects they com- 
pote, cannot exilt otherwife than ina 
mind perceiving them, is equally evident. 
This appears from the meaning of the 
term exift, when applied to fenfible 
things: thus, the table I write on, 
xifts, 2 ¢. I fee and feel it; and were 
out of my ftudy, I thould fay it ex- 
ifted, #. ¢. that were I in my itudy, I 
fhould fee and feel it as before. There 
was an odour, 7. ¢. I {melt it, &c. but 
the exiftence of unthinking beings with- 
out any relation to their being perceived 
4s unintelligible: their effe is percipi, 
‘Then to thew that the notion of bodies 
is grounded on the doétrine of ab- 
firaé&t ideas, What, he atks, are light 
and colours, heat and cold, extenfon 
and figure, in a word, the things we {ee 
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and fee}, but fo many ienfations, notions, 
ideas, or impreffions on the fenfe; and 
is it poflible to feparate, even in thought, 
any of thefe from perception ? The fe- 
veral bodies then, that compofe the frame 
of the world, have not any fubfhftence 
without a mind: their cfz is ‘o be per- 
ceived or known; and if they are not 
perceived by me, nor by any other 
thinking being, they have no fhadow 
of exiftence at all: the things we per- 
ceive are colour, figure, motion, &c. 
that is, the ideas of tho’e things; but 
has an idea any exiftence out of the 
mind ? Yohave an idea is the fame thing 
as to perceive ; that, therefore, wherein 
colour, figure, Ge. exift, mult perceive 
them. It is evident, therefore, that 
there can be no unthinking fubftence, or! 
fubitracum of thofe ideas. But you may 
argue, if the ideas themfelves do not | 
exit without the miod, there may be 
things like them, whereof they are copies | 
or refemblances, which exilt without the | 
mind, It is anfwered, an idea can be] 
like nothing but an idea, a colour on] 
figure can be nothing elfe but another | 
colour or figure, It may be farther afked, | 
whether thefe fuppoled original or exe] 
ternal things, whereof our ideas are the] 
pictures, bethemfelves perceivable or not BJ 
If they be not, I appeal to any one} 
whether it be fenfe to lay, a colour is like | 
fomewhat which is invifible ; hard or foft, | 
like fomewhat untangible, Gc. Soine die 
ftinguifh between primary and fecondary } 
qualities, the former, wiz. extenfion,| 
folidity, figure, motion, reft, and number, 
have a real exiftence out of the mind; for 
the latter, under which come all other 
fenfible qualities, as colours, founds, 
taftes, &c, they allow the ideas we have 
of them are not refemblances of an 
thing without the mind, or unperceivedy 
but depend on the fize, tcxture, motion, 
&c. of the minute particles of matters) 
Now it is certain, that thofe primar 
qualities are infeparably united with the 
other feccndary ones, and cannot even 
in thought be abftrafed from them; ands 
therefore, muft only exift in the mind. 
Again, great or fmall, fwift or flow 
are allowed to exift no where without 
the mind, being merely relative, and 
changing, as the frame or pofition of the 
organ changes: the extenfion, therefore; 
that exifts without the mind, is neither 
great nor fmall; the motion, neithe 
fwift nor flow, i. ¢. they ax nothing 
‘That number is a creature of the mine 
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is plain (even though the other qualities 
were allowed to exift) from this, that 
the fame thing bears a different denomi- 
nation of number as the mind views it 
with different refpe&ts: thus the fame 
extenfion is 1, 3, or 36, as the mind 
confiders it, with reference to a yard, a 
foot, or an inch. 
In effeét, after the fame manner, as the 
modern philofophers prove colours, taftes, 
&c. to have no exiftence in matter, or 
without the mind, the fame thing may 
be proved of all fenfible qualities what- 
ever: thus they fay, heat and cold are 
only the affections of the mind, not at 
all patterns of real beings exifting in cor- 
poreal fubltances, for that the fame body 
which feems cold to one hand feems 
warm to another. Now why may we 
not as well argue that figure and ex- 
tenfion are not patterns or refemblances 
of qualities exiting in matter, becaufe, 
to the fame eye, at different ft S, OF 
to eyes of different ftructure, at the fame 
ftation, they appear various. Again, 
fweetnefs, it is proved, does not exift in 
the thing fapid, becaufe the thing re- 
maining unaltered, the fweetnefs is 
changed to bitternefs, as in a fever, or 
by an otherwife vitiated palate, Is it 
not as reafonable to fay, that motion 
does not exift out of the mind, fince if 
the fucceflion of ideas in the mind be- 
come finifter, the motion, it is acknow- 
ledged, will appear flower, without any 
external alteration. Again, were it 
poffible for folid figured bodies to exift 
out of the mind, yet it were impoflible 
for us ever to know it: our fenfes, in- 
deed, give us fenfations of ideas, but do 
not tell us that any thing exifts without 
the mind, or unperceived, like thofe 
‘which are perceived ; this the materialifts 
‘allow. No other way, therefore, remains, 
but that we know them by reafon’s in- 
ferring their exiftence from what is im- 
ay perceived by fenfe: but how 
uld reafon do this, when it is con- 
feffed there is not any neceflary con- 
nection between our fenfations and thefe 
bodies. It is evident from the phex- 
nomena of dreams, phrenfies, &c, that 
e may be affected with the ideas we 
ow have, though there were no bodies 
exifting without them; nor does the 
fuppofition of external bodies at all for- 
ward us in conceiving how our ideas 
fhould come to be produced, 
As to the exiftence of fpirits, Mr, Locke 
fays, what our haying ideas of them 


does not make usiiKnow that any fuch 
things do exilt without us, or that there 
are any finite fpirits, or any other fpiri- 
‘tual beings but the eternal God. We 
have ground from revelation, and feveral 
other reafons, to believe with affurance 
that there are fuch creatures; but our 
fenfes not being able to difcover them, 
we want the means of knowing their par= 
ticular exiftence ; for we can no more 
know that there are finite fpirits really 
exifting by the idea we have of fuch be- 


» ings, than by the ideas any one has ‘of 


fairies or centaurs, he can come to know 

that things anfwering thofe ideas do really 

e€ . ‘ 

EXIT, exitus. in law, properly fignifies 
iffue or offspring ; but is alfo applied 
to iffues, annual rents, and profits of 
lands, 

ExIT, ina theatrical fenfe, the aQion of 

a player in going off the ftage, after he 
has played his part. 
To do this with propriety, or in a man- 
ner fuitable to the occafion, is by no 
means the leaft difficult part of a player's 
office, 

EXLEGALITUS, among lawyers, the 
fame with an outlawed perfon. See 
the article OUTLaw, 

EX MERO MOTU, a formula ufed in the 

king’s charters and letters patent, figni- 
fying that he grants them of his own will 
and motion, 
It is intended to bar all exceptions that 
might be taken to the charter or patent, 
by alledging the king, in granting them, 
was abufed by falfe fuggeftions, 

EXOCATACOELT, in church hiftory, a 
general name by which feveral great 
officers in the church of Conftantinople 
were called, as the grand mafter of the 
chapel, the grand fteward, &c. 

They were of great authority in public 
affemblies, and even had the precedence 
of bifhops, ; 

EXOCOETUS, the FLYING- FISH, in ich- 
thiclogy, conftitutes a difliv@ genus of 
fithes of the malacopterygious or foft-fin- 
ned order: it has ten fimall bones in the 
membrane of the gills; the peétoral fing 
are extremely long, and fituated juft 
below the extremity of the covering of 
the gills on the fides, but elevated to- 
wards the back: they almoft equal the 
whole body of the fifh'in length, which 
greatly reflembles an herring, both in 
fhape and colour, See plate XCIV. 
fig. 1, 

Ir is caught in the Medfterranean, and 
7K 2 other 
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_ other feas, and is called by different au- 
thors exoccetus, exochinus, hirundo pifcis, 
and mugil alatus, " 

When purfued by any fifh of prey, it 

throws itfelf into the airy where it not 

only fufpends ifelf, but moves very 

nimbly forwards by means of its long 
fins, fo long as they continue wet. 

EXODIARY, exodiarius, in the antient 
roman tragedy, was the perfon who after 
the drama or play was ended, fung the 
exodium. See the articleExopDIuM, 

EXODIUM, in the antient greek drama, 
one of the four parts or divifions of 
tragedy, being fo much of the piece as 
included, the cataitrophe and unravelling 
of the plot, and anfwering nearly to our 
fourth and fifth a&s. See EPILOGUE, 
Exodium, among the Romans, conbfted 
of certain humorous verfes rehearled by 
the exodiarius at the end of the Fabulz 
Atellane. 

Exopium, efode, in the feptuagint figni- 
fies the end or conclufion of afeaft, Par- 
ticularly it is ufed for the eighth day of 
the fealt of tabernacles, which, it is faid, 
had a fpecial view of the commemora- 
tion of the Exodus or departure out of 
Egypt. 

Exopium was alfo the name of a fong 
fung at the conclufion of a feaft. 

EXODUS, a canonical book of the Old 

Teftament ; being the fecond of the pen- 
tateuch, or five books of Mofes. 
It is alfo called, from the greek eZode¢, go- 
ing out or departure of the children of 
Hirael from the land of Egypt; the 
hiftory of which is delivered in this 
book, together with the many miracles 
wrought on that occafion. 

EX OFFICIO, among lawyers, fignifies 

the power a perfon has, by virtue of his 
office, to do certain aéts without being 
applied to. Thus a juftice of peace 
may ¢€x officio, at his difcretion, take 
furety of the peace, without complaint 
made by any perfon whatfoever. 
There was formerly an oath ex officio, 
whereby a fuppofed offender was com- 
pelled in the ecclefiaftical court to con- 
fefs, accufe, or clear himfelf of a crime ; 
but this law is repealed, 

EXOMPHALUS, tZouparcs, in furgery, 

. called alfo omphalocele, and hernia 

umbilicalis, is a preternatural tumour of 

the abdomen at the navel from the rupture, 
or diftenfion of the parts which invett 
that cavitys Thefe ruptures differ. by 
their fize and figure, fome being {mall}, 
efpecially when recent, others large and 
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fometimes monftrous. Some are of a 
round figure, others acuminateds’ and 
Heifter mentions an exomphalus in a wo- 
man with child, which refembled the fize 
and figure of the penis. 

Umbilical ruptures are again diftinguifhed 
according to their contents, as if from 
the inteftines, enteromphalocele ; from 
the omentum epiplomphalocele; and if . 
from alr or wind, pneumatomphalocele ; 
Some of thefe tumours are again di- 
ftinguifhed by their confiftence into bard 
or joft, returnable or not, painful or 
incarcerated. ’ 

An exomphalus arifes from various 
caufes; but the immediate caufe is al- 
ways fome force exerted upon the ab- 
domen, efpecially near the navel, fuch 
as a violent and fudden motion, a fall, a 
violent blow, or leap, ftrong coughing 
or ROS (training to lift great 
weights, difficult labour in women, &c, 
by which caufes the peritoneum at the 
navel is either dilated, or as it fometimes 
happens, entirely broke off. The me- 
thod of cure is twofold, according as the” 
inteftines are returnable into the abdomen 
orvnot. Ifthe firft can be praétifed, it] 
fhould be done without any delay, and 
the parts fecured againft a future relapie 
by a girdle or bandage. But if the in-| 
teltine cannot be returned through the} 
ftraitnefs of the aperture in the peritonzs| 
um, and the patient is tortured with vios| 
lent pain in the part affeSted, with vomit] 
ing, and other bad fymptoms, ‘to apply 
the bandage in thie’ cafe would not only 
he ufelefs, but pernicious ; the patient 
fhould rather be treated with emollient 
clyfters and cataplafms, to relax the parts 
and facilitate their return; and if hei 
inclined to be feverifh, it may the: 
proper to bleed, as in other inflamma 
tory diftempers, by which means the di 

tended veffels of the inteftine will be con 
tracted, and probably afterwards es 
by a gentle preffure of the hands; 
then fecured with comprefs, bandage 
ang a proper inftrument. If the diforde 
becomes {till worfe, after bleeding an 
the ufe of other medicines, the furgeo 
fhould then proceed to the oper 
which confifts chiefly in dilating the wi 
of the abdomen fo as to make it large 
enough to return the inteftine: for th 
purpofe he makes a tranfverfe incifi¢ 
through the integuments, and if the t 
mour be large, a crucial incifion, taki 
great care not to injure the intefting 
then the peritoneum, which immediate 
inve 
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invefts the inteftine, may be dilated with 
as fmallan incifion as poflible, and the 
inteftine afterwards returned into the ab- 
domen. See the article HERNIA, 
EXONERATIONE secra, in law, a 
writ which formerly lay, to free the king’s 
ward from all fuit to courts. See the ar- 
ticle WaRD. 

EXORCISM, «£opuicy.@, among ecclefia- 
ftical writers, the expelling devils from 
perfons poffefled, by means of conjuras 
tions and prayers. See CONJURATION,. 
Exorcifm makes aconfiderable part of tM 
fuperftition of the church of Rome, the 
rituals of which forbid the exorcifing any 
perfon without the bifhop’s leave. 

The ceremony is performed at the lower 
end of the church, towards the door. 
The exorcift firt figns the poffeffed per- 
fon with the fign of the crofs, makes-him 
kneel, and {prinkles him with holy water. 
Then follow the litanies, Ims, and 
prayer ; after which the exo ft afks the 
devil his name, and adjures him by the 
my/teries of the chriftisn religion, not to 
afflict the perfon any more: then, laying 
his right hand on the daemoniac’s head, 
he repeats the form of exorcifin, which 
is this: ‘« I exorcife thee, unclean fpirit, 
** in the name of Jefus Chrilt; tremble, 
** O fatan ! thou enemy of the faith, thou 
** foe of mankind, who halt brought 
€¢ death into the world, who haft depriv- 
** ed men of life, and halt rebelled againft 
«* juftice; thou feducer of mankind, 
** thou root of eyil, thou fource of ava- 
“* vice, difcord 2: envy.” 

The ramanitts likewife exorcife houfes 

_ and’other places, fuppofed to be haunted 
by unclean fpirits ; d the ceremony is 
mych the fame with that for perfons pof- 

i feffed. : bly q 
XORCISTS, in church-f 

of men, in the antient churelly whofe em- 
ployment it was to exor e or caft ott 

devils, See the preceding article, 

ORDIUM, inrhetoric, is the preamble 
or beginning, ferving to prepare the au- 
dience for the reft of the difcourfe. 

Exordiums are of two kinds, either juft 
and formal, or vehement and abrupt. 
‘The laft are moft fuitable on occafions of 
extraordinary joy, indignation, or, the 
like. 

Ail exordiums fhould be compofed with 
a view to captivate the good will, or ats 
tract the attention of the audience. The 
firt may be done by paying them fome 
compliment: thus St, Paul, £ think my 
Sef bappy, king Agrippa, becqufe I foall 
2 
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anfwver for myfelf this day before thet, 
touching ail the things whereof I am at- 
cufed of the Fews, efpecially because I knows 
thee to be expert in all cuftoms and queftions 
which are among the Fews. 

Attention is procured by promifing to 
treat fome weighty, ufeful, pleafant, or 
furprifing fubje&ts and thus Horace, 
Odei. lib. 3. 

Favete linguis: carmina non prits 
Audita, mufarum facerdos, 

Virginibus puerifque canto. 


The requifites in an exordium are, x. - 


Propriety, whereby it becomes of a piece 
with the fubjest, and matches it as a part 
does a whole: in this the Greeks were 
very defective. 2. Modefty which very 
much recommends the orator to the fae 
vour of his audience, And, 3. \Brevi- 


ty, mot amplified or fwelled withade. — 


tail of circumftances, 

The ftyle thould not be too much raifed 
nor fhould it run into bombaf : and, 
above all things, the vain glory fhould 
be avoided of that author, who, accord- 
ing to Horace, began his poem thus, 
Fortunam Priami cantabo & nobile bellum. 
See the article PROPOSITION, 

It was forbidden to make exordiums in 
the areopagus at Athens, as it is an in- 
direct and imperceptible manner of pre« 
poffeffing the audience, 


EXOSTOSIS, in furgery, a preternatural 
eminence or excrefcence of a bone, whe- 3 


ther attended with an erofion or not. 
When an exoltofis is attended with no 
bad fymptoms, it is beft to let it alone, 
as the remedy will be worfe than the dif. 
eafe. But if it occafions great deformity, 
impedes any aétion, or produces pain or 
other mifchtefs, it may be removed in the 
manner directed under the article Spina 
VENTOSA, 


EXOTIC, an appellation denoting a thing 


to be the produce of foreign couuitries. 


Exotic plants of the hot climates are very 


numerous, and require the utmoft atten. 
tion of the gardiner to make them thrive 
with us. See the articles Srove and 
GREEN-HOUSE, 


EXPANSION, among metaphyficians, de- 
notes the idea we have of lafting diftance, . 


all whofe parts exift together. 


EXPANSION, in phyfiology, the fwelling . 


or increafe of the bulk of bodies when 
heated. See thearticle Heat. 

Dr. Halley found boiling water to expand 
one twenty-fixth part of its former bulk : 
but with a moderate heat, its expanfion 
was imperceptible, Mercury, with a» 
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very gentle heat, expanded one feventy- 


fourth of its ufual bulk when cold. 
Spirit of wine, with a heat much lefs 


_than that of boiling water, expanded it- 


felf to a twelfth part of its bulk, when 
cold, and then fell a boiling and emitting 
bubbles copioufly. Mr. Boyle, in his 
book Of Cold, tells us, he found the ex- 
panfion of water by freezing to be about 
a tenth part of a {pace more than the wa- 
ter ufually takesup. See FREEZING. 

Dr. Gregory fhews, that if a globule of 
air, only one inch in diameter, had fo 
great an expanfion as it would have at a 
femi-diameter of the earth from its fur- 
face, it would fill all the planetary re- 
gions, as far as, and even beyond the 
{phere of faturn. See the article AIR, 


_ But befides fluids, the moft folid bodies 


are expanded by heat, though not in the 
inverfe ratio of their {pecific gravities or 
cohefion, nor even in the ratio compound- 
edof both. Thedegree of expanfion feems 
rather to depend on the different arrange- 
ment, magnitude, and figure of their 
component parts. According to profeffor 
Mutchenbroek, the expanfions of metals 
in the fame degree of heat, are as fol- 
lows, viz. filver 78, iron 80, copper 89, 
brafs 110, tin 153, lead iss. As tothe 
time of their beginning to expand, it is 
found to be in the following order, viz, 
tin firft, then lead, filver, brafs, copper, 
and, laft of all, iron; the reafon of which 
is thought to depend upon the different 
ftru€tures of their pores, and their being 
more or lefs fitted to admit the influence 
of the fire, 

For the expanfion of the metalline rods of 
pendulums, and how remedied, fee the 
article PENDULUM. 


EX PARTE, aterm ufed in the court of 


£ 


ye 


@ 


chancery, where a commiffion is taken 
out and executed by one fide or party on- 
ly, upon the other party’s negleéting or 
refufing to join therein. 

When both the parties proceed together, 
it is called a joint commiffion. 

X PARTE TALIS, a writ that lies fora 
bailiff or receiver, that having auditors 
affigned to pafs his accounts, cannot pro- 
cure from them reafonable allowance, but 
is caft into prifon; in which cafe the 
practice is to fue this writ out of the 
chancery, direéted to the fheriff to take 
the four mainpernors to bring his body 


before the barons of the exchequer, at a 


certain day, and to warn the lord to ap- 
pear at the fame time. 


EXPECTANT, in law, fignifies having 
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relation to, or depending on: thus, 
where land is given to a man and his 
wife, and to their heirs, they have a fee 
fimple eftate; but if it be given to them 
and the heirs of their bodies begotten, 
they have an eftate tail, and a fee expeét- 
ant, which is oppofed to fee fimple. 


EXPECTATIVE, in the canon-law, an 


expectation grounded on the promife of 
having the next benefice that fhall become 
vacant; ora right to the reverfion of the 
next benefice. See BENEFICE. 


EXPECTATIVE GRACES, gratia expecta 


tive, bulls antiently given by the popes, 
for obtaining fome benefices that fhould 
become vacant. 

Thefe bulls were very mortifying to 
bifhops, becaufe they encroached on’ 
their privileges + befides, they were odious 
as they induced people to wifh the death 
of others. The council of Trent annulled 
all rae ce but the canons relating 
thereto e never admitted in France, 
where the right of conferring expeétative 
graces is one of the king’s prerogatives. 


EXPECTORANTS, in pharmacy, medi- 


cines which promote expectoration. See 
the next article. 

Thefe medicines are very numerous + 
the moft confiderable in the vegetable 
kingdom are the roots of elecampane, 
arum, florentine orris, and liquorice; 
the herbs paul’s betony, chervil, fcabi- 
ous, moufe-ear, germander, hyffop, and 
tarragon ; the flowers of violets, mallows, 
red poppies, and faffron ; the feeds of 
anife and fennel; the bark of faffafras : 
and among refinous gums, benjamin and 
gum ammoniac: among fruits, raifins, 
figs, jujubes, and pine-kernels: honey, 
liquorice juice, and oil of fweet almonds : 
among animal fubftances, fperma ceti and 
fats: among mineral fubftances, fulphur, 
together with its flowers and milk : among 
compound fubftances, the anifated fpirit 
of fal ammoniac, the lohoch fanum, the 
fyrup prepared of the lungs of a fox, 
pectoral elixir, and the althmiatic {piri 
Michaeli. 


EXPECTORATION, the act of evacuat- 


ing or bringing up phlegm, or other mat- 
ters out of the trachea, lungs, &c. by 
coughing, hauking, fpitting, @c. in orde 
to which there are four things neceflary 
1. That the matter contained there, be 
moveabie and penetrable, fo that its moft 
fluid parts may not be diffipated, and the 
matter that remains become vifcid, tough, 
and inextricable. 2. That the paflages 
may be opened and lubricated, 3. T ¥ 
~ the 


EX P 


the matter be provoked to excretion. 4. 
That the ftuffed veffels may beat reft, fo 
as to become capable of relaxation ; for 
if they are continually irritated, the moi- 
fture will be always thrown out of the 
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afcertain fome of their phenomena, or 


caufes. See the article EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 

Torricellian EXPERIMENT. See the article 
TorRRICELLIAN. 


glands of the afpera arteria with a fenfe of EXPERIMENTAL puiLosopny, that 


pain. See the preceding article. 

EXPEDITATE, in the foreft law, figni- 
fies to cut out the balls of a great dog’s 
feet, belonging to people near the forett, 
for the prefervation of the king’s game: 
yet the ball of the foot of a maftiff is not 
to be cut out, but only the three claws of 
the fore foot, 

Every perfon keeping a dog that is not 
expeditated, forteits 3s. 4d. 
EXPENDITORS, the perfon who dif- 

' burfe or expend the money colle&ted by 
the tax for repairs of fewers, after the 
fame ig paid into their hands by the col- 
Jeftors, as ordered by the commiffioners, 
and for which they are to render accounts 
when required. 

EXPENSIS itis, costs of fuit. See 
the article Costs, 

EXPENSIS MILITUM LEVANDIS, a writ 
antiently directed to the fheriff, for levy- 
ing the allowance for knights of the hhire ; 
and, Expenfis militum non levandis, was 
a writ to hinder the theriff from levying 
fuch allowance upon lands that held in 
antient demefne. 

EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowlege ac- 
quired by long ufe, without any teacher. 
Mr. Locke fays that men receive all the 
materials of knowlege from experience 
and obfervation. See the article Ipga.. 
Experience then confifts in the ideas of 
things we have feen or read, which the 
judgment has reflected on, to form ifelf 
a rule or method, 

Chauvinus enumerates three kinds of ex 
perience ; the firft is the fimple ufe of the 
external fenfes, whereby we perceive the 
phenomena of natural things, without 

ny direct attention thereto, or making 

e) application thereof, ‘The fecond is 

hen we premeditately and defignedly 
make trials of various things, or obferve 
thofe done by others, attending to all the 
effects and circumftances. The third is 
that preceded by a foreknowlege, or, at 

Jeaft an apprehenfion of the event, and 

| determines whether the apprehenfion were 

true or falfe. 

EXPERIMENT, in philofophy, is the 
trial of the refult or effect of the applica- 
tions and motions of certain natural bo- 
dies, in order to difcover fomething of 
their motions and relations, whereby to 


philofophy which proceeds on experi- 
ments, which deduces the laws of na- 
ture, and the properties and powers of 
bodies, and their actions upon each other, 
from fenfible experiments and obferva- 
tions. The bufinels of experimental phi- 
lofophy is to enquire into and to invefti- 
gate the reafons and caufes of the various 
appearances or phenomena of nature, 
and to make the truth or probability there- 
- of obvious and evident to the fenfes, by 
plain, undeniable, and adequate expe~ 
riments, reprefenting the feveral parts of 
the grand machinery and agency of na- 
ture, 
In our enquiries into nature, we are to 
be conduéted by thole rules and maxims 
which are found to be genuine, and con- 
fonant to a juft method of phyfical rea. 
foning ; and thefe rules of philofophizing 
are by the greateit mafter in fcience, fic 


Tfaac Newton, reckoned four, which are - 


as follows : 
1. More caufes of natural things are 


not to be admitted, than are both true, 


and fufficient to explain the phenomena ; 


for nature does nothing in vain, but is 


fimple, and delights not in fuperfluous 
caufes of things. 


2. And, therefore, of natural effeets of . 


the fame kind, the fame caufes are to be 
affigned, as far as it can be done; as of 


refpiration in man and beafts, of the des © 


{cent of ftones in Europe and America, 
of light in a culinary fire and in the 


fun, and of the reflection of light inthe - 


earth and in the planets, 


3- The qualities of natural bodies which’ 
cannot be increafed or diminifhed, and . 


agree to all bodies in which experiments 


can be made, are to be reckoned as the ~ 


qualities of all bodies whatfoever: thus, 
becaule extenfion, divifibility, hardnefs, 
impenetrability, mobility, the vis inter- 
tis, and gravity are found in all bodies 
which fall under our cognizance or ins 
fpection, we may jultly conciude they be- 
long to all bodies whatioever, and are 
therefore to be efteemed the original 
and univerfal properties of all natural 
bodies, 

4. In experimental philofophy, propofi- 
tions collected from the phenomena by 
induction, are ta be deemed (notwith- 


ftanding 


» 


Pe 


EXP 
fianding contrary hypothefes) either ex- 
aétly or very nearly true, till other phe- 


nomena occur, by which they may be’ 


rendered either more accurate, or liable to 

exception. ‘This ought to be done, left 

arguments of induétion fhould be de- 

ftroyed by hypothefés. 

Thefe four rules of philofophizing are 
remifed by fir Ifaac Newton to his third 

bite. of the Principia; and more parti- 


‘eularly explained by’ him in bis Optics, 


where he exhibits the method of proceed - 
ing in philofophy, the firft pact of which 
is as follows. 

Asin mathematics, fo in natural hiftory, 
the inveftigation of difficult things, by 
way of analyfis, ought always to precede 
the method of compofition, This ana- 
lyfis conhfts in making experiments and 
obfervations, and in drawing general 
conclufions from them by induétion (7. ¢. 
reafoning from the analogy of things by 


»matural confequence) and admitting no 


objections againit the conclufions, but 
what are taken from experiments or cer- 
tain truths. And although the arguing 
from experiments and obfervation, by in- 
duétion, be no demonftration of general 
conclufions, yet it is the beft way of ar- 
guing which the nature of things admits 
of, and may be looked on as fo much the 
ftronger, by how much the induétion is 
more general ; and if no exception oc- 
cur from phenomena, the conclufion may 
be pronounced generally; but if at any 
time afterwards, any exception fhall oc- 
cur from experiments, it may then be pro- 
nounced with fuch exceptions: by this 
way of analyfis we may proceed from 
compounds to ingredients, and from mo- 
tions to the caufes producing them 3 and, 
in general, from effects to their caufes ; 
and from particular caufes to more 


general ones, till the argument ends in 


the moft genera]: this is the method of 
analyfis. And that of fynthefis, or com- 
pofition, confifts in affuming caules, dif- 
covered and eftablifhed as principles, 
and by them explaining the phenome- 
na, proceeding from them, and prov- 
ing the explanations. Sce ANALYsts, 
SYNTHESIS, SUBSTANCE, ELEMENT, 
Water, Vapour, &e. 


- EXPERIMENTUM crucris, a capital, 


Jeading, or decifive experiment; thus 
termed, either on account of its being 
like a crofs, or direétion poft, placed in 
the meeting, of feveral roads, guiding 
men to the tive knowlege of the nature 
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Great day of EXPIATION, an annual fo- 


EXPIATION, in a figurative fenfe, is a 
EXPILATION, among civilians, theca 


EXPILATION alfo denoted a robbery 


EXPIRATION, in phyfic, that part 


Ex? 


of that thing they are enquiring after ;_ 
or, on account of its being a kind of tor-— 
ture, whereby the nature of the thing is | 
as it were extorted by force. : 


EXPIATION, a religious aét, by which 


fatisfattion, attonement, or amends is 
made for the commiffion of fome crime, 
thé guilt done away, and the obligation 
to punifhment cancelled. 

The metliod of expiation, ameng the 
Jews, was chiefly by facrifice, whether 
for fins of ignorance, or to purify them- 
felves from certain pollutions; as a wo- 
man after child-birth, a leper afiercleanf- 
ing, &c, See the articles SACRIFICE 
and PuRpFICATfON. 


lemnity of the Jews, upon the tenth day) 
of the month Tilri, which anfwers toour 
September, On this occafion Ht high 
priett laid afide his breaft-plate and em 
broidered ephod, as being a day of hu- 
miliation, He firft offered a bullock -and| 
a ram for his own fins, and thofe of the 
priefts; then he received from the heads 
of the people two goats for a fin-offer-| 
ing, and a ram for a burnt offering, to 
be offered in the name of the whole mule 
titude. It was determined by lot which 
of the goats fhould be facrificed, and 
which fet at liberty. After this he per 
fumed the fanQuary with incenfe, an 
{prinkled it with blood : then, coming out 
he facrificed the goat, upon which the | 
had fallen. ‘This done, the goat, whic 
was to be fet at liberty, being brought t 
him, he laid his hands upon its head, con 
fefled his fins, and the fins of the people, 
and then fent him away into fome defa 
place : it was called azazel, or the fca 
goat. See the article ScAPE-GOAT. 

As to the expiations among the heathens 
they were, of feveral kinds, as facrific 
and religious wafhings. 


plied by divines to the pardon procur 
to mens fins, by the merits of 
death. 


rying off, or fequeftring, fomething b 
longing to an inheritance, before the hi 
had intermeddled therewith. 


mitted by night, and fo called fro 
robbers {tripping people of their cloath 


refpiration whereby the air is expelled, 
driven out of the lungs. See the arti 
RESPIRATION, 

Ex 


. 
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SXPIRATION, ‘in chemiftty, j is applied to 
all forts of evaporation, and fubtile efflu- 
via, that go off into the air, 
EXPIRATION ‘is alfo ufed for the end of 
any term agreed upon. It likewile fig- 
nifes death, 


EXPLICITE, in the fchools, fomething 


clear, diftin&t, formal, and unfolded. 


EXPLOSION, in physics; i is properly appli- 


ed to the going off of gun- powder and the 
report made thereby. Hence it is ufed 
to expre{s fuch fudden aétions of bodies, 
as generate air inftantaneoufly, thus, half 
.a dram of cartaway-feed, poured upon a 
dram of the compound (pirit of nitre, in 
an empty receiver, produced fuch a pro- 
digions quantity of air as to blow up 
with an explofion a receiver of fix inches 
in diameter and eight inches deep; the 
prefMre, therefdre, of the atmofphere on 
the exhaulted receiver, which it over- 
comes, is above goo ib reckoning 1g ib 
toa fquare inch, — From the experiments 


* in Mr, Robins’s New principles of Gun- 


EXPONAS VENDITIONI. 
EXPONENT, 


ery, it appears, that the force of fired 
te powder, at the inftant of its explo- 
ion, is the fame as that of an elaftic fluid 
of a thoufand times the denlity of com- 
mon air.. See GUN-POWDER. 

See the article 
VENDITIONI EXPONAS, 

in algebra, 18 a number 
. placed over any power or involved quan- 
tity, to fhew to what height the raot is 
raifed: thus, 2 is the exponent of 75 
and 4 the exponent of xt, or xxxx. 
We have obferved, under the article 
Division, in algebra, that the rule for 
dividing powers of the fame quantity, is 
to fubtra& the exponents, and make the 
difference the exponent of the quotient: 
if, therefore, a leffer power is divided by 
a greater, the exponent of the quotient ; 
muft, a this ne be negative: thus, 


4 4 

©a a I 

mato =a But_=+. ; and 
56. ae gt 


hence . is exprefied by 47, with a ne- 
. a* 


pative exponent. It is ‘allo obvious that 


Bis oot a 
fe te; but {= 1; and there- 
a , a 
fore a° 1. After the fame manner, 
a? oe een wn®@? 
Bae eget ge eg Hey — 
a a Fr AR 
aetna 2s. ce ata ce go 3s 
aaa 
wid 1 1 I 
-fo that the quantities, a, 15 a Ai 
; a a’ aj 


Vo Ls UU, 
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= wey may i ie thus, at, o, 
z ; 
a aa, a3, a4, &r. Thele 

are called the negative powers of a, which - 
have negative exponents ; but they are at 


the faine time pofitivepowers of 1, or 

a 
a@*, Gee the articles Powers and 
INVOLUTION. 


: 


EXPONENT of @ ratio, is the quotient arif= 


ing from the divifion of the antecedent by 
the confequent: thus, in the ratio of 
to 4, the exponent is 735 but the ex- 
ponent of 4: 5, is <. " 
If the confequent be unity, the antece- 
dent itfelf is the exponent of the ratio + 
thus the exponent of the ratiog:1 is 4. 
Wherefore the exponent of a ratio is to 
unity as the antecedent is to the confe- | 
quent. Altho’ the quotient of the divificon © 
of the antecedent by the confequent is ufu- 
ally taken for the exponent of a ratio; - 


yet in reality the exponent of a ratio ~~ 


ought to be a logarithm. And this feems * 
. tobe more agreeable to Euclid’s definition 
of duplicate and triplicate ratios, in his 
fifth book. For 1, 3, 9, are continual 
proportionals ; now it 4 be the exponent 
of the ratio of to 3, and 3 or ¥ the ex- 
ponent of the ratio of 3 to 05 ; and + the 
exponent of the ratio of 1 to 9 ; and fince, 
according to Euclid, if three quantities 
be proportional, the ratio of the firft to’ 
the third is faid to be the duplicate of the 
ratio of the firft to the fecond, and of the 
fecond to the third ; therefore according 
to this, 4 muft be the double of 4, which 
is very falfe, But it is well known, the 
logarithm of the ratio of x to 9, that is, 
the logarithm of 9, is the double of the 
ratio of 1 to 3, or 3 to 9, thatis, the 
logarithm of 3. From whence it appears 
that logarithms are more properly the 
exponents of ratios, than numerical 
quotients; and Dr. Halley, Mr. Cotes, 
and others, are of the fame opinion. 
EXPONENT, is alfo ufed in arithmetic, in 
the fame fenfe as index or logavithm. 
See INDEX and LoGaRITHM. 
EXPONENTIAL catcuLus. See the 
article CALCULUS EXPONENTIALIS. 
EXPONENTIAL CURVE is that whofe na- 
ture is expreffed by an exponential equa- 
tion, The area of any exponential curve 
whofe nature is exprefied by this expo- 


nential equation egy (making 1 +-v 
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. CALCULUS EXPONENTIALIS. 

EXPONENTIAL EQUATION is that where- 
in there is an exponential quantity, ee 
the next article. 

EXPONENTIAL QUANTITY is a quantity 
whofe power is a variable quantity, as 


x*, a*. Exponential quantities are of 
feveral degrees and orders, according as 
the exponents themfelves are more or lefs 
> involved. If the exponent be a fimple 


quantity, as 7, it is called an exponen- 
tial of the firft or loweft degree; but when 
the exponent itfelf is an exponential of 


3 x 

the firft degree, as z? it is called an ex- 
rai ponential of the fecond degree. In like 
manner, if the exponent itfelf be an ex- 


* re) 
ot 


ponential of the fecond degree, asx? , 
it is called an exponential of the third 
‘degree, &e. 

EXPORTATION, the fhipping and car- 
rying out of the kingdom wares and 
commodities, for other countries. 
Exportation is part of foreign commerce, 
diftinguifhed by the appellation aétive or 
felling part, in oppofition to importation, 
which is called the paffive, or buying part. 
Belloni obferves, that commerce, when 
active, mult produce a vaft flow of riches, 
the balance being always received in mo- 
ney ; whereas, if it be paffive, the moft 
immenfe treafures will be foon exhaufted, 
as the balance of trade mutt be continu- 
ally made good out of the remaining 
coin. Hence plenty of money in any 
place, implies that the quantity of goods 
exported far exceeds that of goods im- 
ported; and wherever we fee money 
fcarce, we may conclude that greater 
quantities of goods have been imported 
then exported. See COMMERCE,MONEY, 
and EXCHANGE. 

EXPOSITION, in general, denotes the 
fetting a thing open to public view: thus 
it is the romanitts fay, the hoft is expofed, 
when fhewn to the people. 

Exposition of children, among the an- 
tients, a barbarous cuftom of laying down 
children by the fides of the highway, and 
other places moft frequented, where they 
were left at the mercy of the public, and 
and mult unavoidably perifh, unlefs ta~ 
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ken up and educated by charitable and 
compaffionate perfons. 

Many expofed their children merely be 
caufe they were not in a condition to edu- 
cate them; and as for thofe who expofed 
them for other reafons, they commonly 
did it with jewels, with a view no doubt 
to encourage thofe who found them to 
take care of their education if alive, or 
give them human burial, if dead. 

EXxPos!Tion, in a literary fenfe, the ex- 
plaining an author, paffage, writing, or 
the like, and fetting their meaning in an 
obvious and clear light, 

Expofition of deeds, of all kinds, ought 
to be according to the true intent thereof, 
and reafonable and equa!. See DEED. 

EXPOSITOR, or Expository, a title 
given to fmall di&tionaries, lerving to ex 
plain the hard words of a language. 

EX POST racTo, in law, fomething done 
after another: thus an eflate granted 
may be good by matter ex poft fatto, that) 
was not fo at firft, as in cafe of elections 

EXPOSTULATION, in rhetoric, a warm | 
addrefs to a perfon, who has done another 
fome injury, reprefenting the wrong in the 
ftronge(t terms, and demanding redrefs. 

EXPOSURE, in gardening, the fituation of 
a garden, wall, or the like, with re{pect te] 
the points of the compafs, as fouth or eaft. 
According to Mr. Miller, the beft afpect 
or expofure for walls, in England, 1s te 
have one point to the ealt-ward of the 
fouth ; by reafon thefe will enjoy the be« 
nefit of the morning fun, and be lefs ex 
pofed to injuries from the weft and fouth 
weft winds, than wails direétly facing th 
fouth. The next belt afpect is due fouth 
and the next to that fouth-eafl, which i 
preferable to the fouth-weft, for the rea 
fons before affigned. However, as ther 
will, for the moft part, be f- uth-weft an 
weft walls in every garden, thefe may b 
planted with fuch forts of fruit as do n 
require fo much heat to ripen them 5 an 
wherever there are north walls, they ar 
only fit for baking pears and pl 
morello-cherries for preferving, or fom 
duke cherries may be thus continued 
longer in the feafon. See the a ticles 
GarpDEN, PLANTING, &e. ie 

EXPRESS, fomething that is determina 
and precife, or in fuch formal tems 
leaves no room for doubt, 

Express alfo denotes a courier. See th 
article COURIER, : ; 
EXPRESSED o1zs, in chemittry, fucl 
oils as are obtained from bodies only by 

reffing, See the article Oil. 
: -EXPRES 
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IXPRESSION, in chemiftry, or pharma- 

cy, denotes the aét of exprefling out the 
juices or oils of vegetables, which is one 
of the three ways of obtaining them ; 
the other two being by infufion and de- 
coftion, 

Oils obtained by means of fire, are called 

ftillatitious, 

EXPRESSION, in rhetoric, the elocution, 
diétion, or choice of words in a difcourfe; 
Beauti‘ul expreffion is the natural and 
true light of our thoughts: it is to this 
we owe all the excellencies in difcourfe 3 
which gives a kind of vocal life and fpi- 

rit. As the principal end of difcourfe is 
to be underitood, the firft thing we fhould 
endeavour to obtain is a richnefs of ex- 
preffion, or habit of {peaking fo well as 
to make our thoughts eafily underftood, 

See SryLE, TROPE, RHETORIC, &e. 
EXPRESSION, in painting, a natural and 

lively reprefentation of the fubje&t, or of 

the feveral objects intended to be fhewn, 

The expreffion confilts chiefly in repree 

fenting the human body and all its parts, 

in the ation fuitable to it: in exhibiting 

in the face the feveral paffions proper to 

the figures, and obferving the motions 
they imprefs on the external parts, See 
| the article ATTITUDE. 

The term expreffion is frequently con- 
founded with that of paffion, but they 
differ in this, that expreflion is a general 
term, implying a reprefentation of an ob- 
je&t agreeably to its nature and charaéter, 
and the ute or office it is to have in the 
work ; whereas paffion, in painting, de- 
notes a motion of the body, accompanied 
with certain difpofitions or airs of the 
face, which work an agitation in the foul: 
fo that every paffion is an expreffion, but 
not every expreffion a paffion. 

é laws of EXPRESSION. Expreffion be- 

ing a reprefentation of things according 

to their charaéter, may be confidered ei- 
ther with refpeét to the fubject in general, 
or tothe paflions peculiar therero, 

Fift, with refpeét to the fubje&, it is to 

be obferved, 1. That all the parts of the 

compofition are to be transformed or re- 
uced to the charaéter of the fubjeé, fo 
as they may confpire to imprefs the fame 
entiment, paffion, or idea, 2. In order 
othis, if any circumftance occur in hifs 
ory or deicription, that would avert or 
ake from the idea, it muft be fuppreffed, 
nlefs effential to the fubjeét. 3. To 
is end the hiftory or fable is to be well 
udied in the authors who defcribe it, 
® Order to conceive its nature and cha- 
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raéter truly, and imprefs it ftrongly on thé 
imagination, that it may be diffufed and 
carried through all the parts of the fub- ~ 
je&t. 4. A liberty may be taken, to 
choofe favourable incidents, in order to 
diverfify the expreffion, provided they | 
are not contrary to the principal image 
of the fubje&t, or the truth of hiftory, 
5- The harmony of the tout enfemble 
ought to be particularly regarded, both 
with refpect to the a€tions and the light 
and colour. See CLARO-OBSCURO. 6, 


The modes and cuftoms are to be obferv- ~- 


ed, and every thing made conformable to 
time, place, and quality. 7. The three 
unities of time, place, and a&tion ought 
to be obferved ; that is, nothing fhould 
be reprefented in the fame picture, but 
what is tranfaced or paffes at the fame 
time, and may be feen at the fame view. 
Secondly, with refpeét to the particular 
paffions and affections of the fubjeét, the 
rules are, 1. That the paffions of brutes 
be few and fimple, and have almoft all an 
immediate refpe& either to felf-preferva- 
tion or the propagation of the fpecies : 
but in the human kind there is a greater 
variety, and accordingly more marks and 
expreffions thereof. 2. Children not hav- 
ing the ufe of reafon, at much after the 
fame manner as brutes, and exprefs the 
motions of their paffions direétly, and 
without fear or difguife, 3. Though the 
paffions of the foul may be expreffed by 
the actions of the body, it is in the face 
they are generally fhewn, and particu- 
larly in the turn of the eye, and motions 
of the eye-brows. 4. There are two 
ways of lifting up the eye-brows, the one 
at the middle, which hkewife draws up 
the corners of the mouth, and argues 
pleafant motions ; the other at the point 
next the nofe, which draws up the mildle 
of the mouth, and is the effect of grief 
or fadnefs. 5. The paflions are all re- 
ducibie to joy and fadnefs, each of which 
is either fimple, or mixed and paffionate, 
6. Joy caufesa dilatation of the parts: 
the eye-brows rife in the middle; the 
eyes half open, and fmiling ; the pupil 
{parkling, and moift; the moftrils a little 
open; the cheeks full; the corners of 
the mouth drawn a little upwards; the 
lips red; the complexion lively ; the 
forehead ferene. 7. Paffionate jty, pro- 
ceeding from love, fhews the forehead 
fmooth and even, the eye-brows a little 
elevated on the fide the pupil is turned 
to, the eyes {fparkling and open, the head 
inclined towards the objeét, the air of 
qLa the 


\ 


, ee 
the face fmiling, and the complexion 
ruddy. That proceeding from. defire 
fhews itfelf by the body, the arms ex- 
tending towards the objeét in uncertain 
and uhquiet motions, 8. Simple fad- 


_ nels is exprefled by the body being caft 


down, the head carelefly hanging. afide, 
the forehead wrinkled, the eye-brows 
yaifed tothe middle of the forehead, the 
eyes half-fhut, and the mouth a little 
open, the corners downwards, the under 
lip pointing and drawn back, the noftiils 
{welled and drawn downwards. ‘That 
mixed with fear caufes the parts to con- 
tract and palpitate, the members to treme 
ble and fold up, the vifage to be pale and 
livid, the point of the noftrils elevated, 
the pupil in the middle of the-eye, the 
‘mouth opened at the fides, and the under 
lip drawn back, In that mixed witb an- 
ger, the motions are more violent, the 
parts all agitated, the mufcles fwelled, 


_ the pupil wild and fparkling, the point of 


the eye-brows fixed to the nofe, the no- 
ftrils open, the lips big and preffed down, 
the corners of the mouth a little open 
and foaming, the veins fwelled, and the 
hair erect. That with defpair refembles 
the laft, only more exceflive and difor- 
dered, 9. The hand has a great flare 
in the expreffion of the fentiments and 
affions ; the raifing of the hands, con- 
joined, towards heaven, expreffes devo-~ 
tion ; wringing the hands, grief ; throw- 
ing them towards heaven, admiration ; 
fainting and dejeéted hands, amazement 
and defpair; folding hands, idlenefs ; 
holding the fingers indented, mufing ; 
holding forth the hands together, yielding 
and fubmiffion ; lifting up the hand and 
eye to heaven, calling God to witnels ; 


‘waving the hand from us, prohibition ; 


: ed and tender. 


extending the right hand to any one, 
pity, peace, and fafety; fcratching the 
head, thoughtfulnefs; laying the hand 
on the heart, folemn affirmation; held- 
ing up the thumb, approbation ;_ laying 
the fourth finger on the mouth, bidding 
filence ; giving with the finger and thumb, 
a giving {paringly ; and the fore-finger 
put forth and the reft contraéted to thew 
and point at, as much as to fay, this is be. 
1o, The fex of the figure is to be regard- 
ed; and man, as he is of a more vigor- 
ous and refolute nature, ought to be ex- 
preffed in all his aétions freer and bolder 
than women, who are to be more referv- 
rx, Soalfoastothe age, 
the'diiferent ltages whereof incline to dif- 
ferent motions both of body and mind, 
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12, Thecondition or honours a perfon is* 
invefted with, renders their a&tions more 

referved, and their motions more grave, 

conttary to the populace, who obferve little 

conduét or reftraint, giving themfelves | 
up, for the moft part, to their paflions ;_ 
whence their external motions become 

rude and diforderly. 

Laftly, in fpirits, all thofe corruptible | 
things muft be retrenched, which ferved 

only for the prefervation of life, as veins, 

arteries, &c. only retaining what may 

ferve for the form and beauty of the bo-— 
dy. In angels particularly, as fymbolical 
figures, their offices and virtues are to be 
marked out, without any draught of fen- 
fual paffions, only appropriating their | 
charaéters to their functions of powers, | 
activity and contemplation. , 

EXPULSION, ina general fenfe, the ac&| 
of violently driving a perfon out of any’ 
city, fociety, &c. 

EXPULSION, in medicine, the aét whereby 
any thing is forcibly driven out of the) 
place in which it is: thus we fay, the ex 
pulfion of the foetus in delivery. See the 
article DELIVERY. 

EXPURGATION, in aftronomy, a term| 
ufed by fome authors for emerfion. See 
the article EMERSION, 

EXQUIMA, in zoology, a fpecies of gui 
nea monkey, of a reddith brown, fpotte 
with white on the upper part of the body 
and the under part white, with a bear 
of a beautiful foow-white colour. Se 
the article MONKEY, 

EXSICCATION, in chemiftry, is the a 
of reducing bodies to a required ftate o 
drinefs, by feparating the fuperflaous wa 
ter or other moifture with which the 
were joined, 
Exficcation is moft generally performe 
by means of heat; but as the differe 
nature and form of the matter make di 
ferent degrees and methods of applicatiot 
of the heat neceffary, three of them ha 
been diftinguifhed by the names of co 
tion, infolation, and torrification. Th 
firt relates only to fluids; the fecon 
to fluids and folids promifcuoufly; th 
laft to folids only. As to coétion 
boiling, you are to take care, that, at t 
clofe of the operation, the fire be du 
fuppreffed ; otherwife the matter: bei 
left dry, will be heated beyond the ju 
degree, and thence either confumed 
damaged. This precaution is partic 
larly neceffary in the cafe of vegetab 
extraéts, where the leaft overheat is apt: 
make them burn, and acquire an emp 
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reumatic feent and flavour. Solutions of 
faltsand gums make the principal cafes 
where coétion is afed in this intention, 
Infolation, or perhaps more properly ex- 
halation, is effected by expofing the body 
to the heat of the fun, till it be fufficient- 
ly dry. Jn this the furface of the matter 
is to be increafed as much as poffible ; 
for in proportion to that will the exficea- 
tion be completed in a greater or leffer 
time. 

Torrification, or, in the cafe of rhubarb, 
toafting, is the expofing folid bodies to 
the heat of a fire, at fucha due diftance 
as will not endanger their being burnt, 
in order to dry them fo as to be powder- 
ed. When roots or woods are thus to be 
treated, it is proper firft to cut them into 
flices. 
Decantation and filtering are ufed fubfer- 
vient to exficcation, where large quanti- 
ties of fluid are to be feparated, and after 
all the exficcation may be completed by 
infolation. This is praétifed in the cafe of 
‘ precipitations, and where any earths or 
calx’s of metals are to be freed from 
fluids. 
Filtering by attra€tion is performed by a 
twilt of cotton thread made wet, one 
of which is put into the veffel coitaining 
the matter to be filtered, and the other 
fuffered to be hang over the veffel below 
the bottom. The thread will act as a fy- 
phon and draw off the fluid, which will 
drop from its end till the greateft part be 
exhaufted. This method is uied in the 
preparation of elaterium ; and where the 
quantity is fmall, may be found conveni- 
ent in many others. 
The ufe of the chalk-ftone is another me- 
thod of exficcation, chiefly applied to the 
drying of powders after their levigation, 
It is done by laying the powder in troches 
or large drops, on the ftone, and letting 
them remain there till they are fufficienty 
ly dry. 
E’/XTANT, denotes any thing that exifts, 
or is itil in being, 
EXT ASY, or EcTasy, a tranfport which 
fufpends the fun&tion of the fenfes, by the 
intenfe contemplation of fome extraordi- 
nary or fupernatural objeét, or when God 
impreffes on the imagination the extra~ 
ya ideas of any thing he would re- 
veal. 
EXTAsy, in medicine, a fpecies of cata= 
lepfy, when a perfon perfecily remembers, 
after.the paroxyfm is over, the ideas he 
conceived during the time it lafted. In 
an extafy there mpft be an anufual tenfion 
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of the fenfory, as is common in deli 


.riums, &e, 


EXTEND, in law, soe to value the 


Jands or tenements of a perfon bound by 
aftatute, &c. who has forfeited the fame, 
oat fuch an indifferent rate, that by the 
yearly rent the creditor in time may be 
paid his debt, See EXTENT. ! 


EXTENDI racias, a writ to exten 


lands, &c. See the preceding article, 

common and effential properties of body 
.or that by which it poffeffes or takes up 
fome part of univerfal fpace, which is call- 
ed the place of that body, See the articles 
Bopy and Space... 

Extenfion is threefold, x. Either’ into 


length only, and then it is called a line - 


Or, 2. Into length and breadth, which 
is called a fuperficies. Or, 3, Into length, 


breadth, and depth, which is calleda fo- — 


lid ; being the three dimenfions accord- 
ing to the quantity of which the magni- 
tude or bulk of bodies are eftimated. See 
Line, SUPERFICIES, and SOLID, 
Extenfion, according to Mr, Locke, is 
{pace confidered between the extremi- 
ties of matter, which fills up its capacity 
we fomething folid, tangible, and move- 
able. 
be conceived without the idea of exten 
fion, which belongs to body only, 


EXTENSION of fractured limbs, in furgery, 
ought to be performed in the following. 


manner? I, The patient is to be kept 
firm and fteady. The polture of body 
to be obferved at this time differs, ac- 
cording to the circumftances of the cafe ; 
fometimes the patient fhould fit, either up - 
on a ftool, or upon the floor. 2. An 
affiftant fhould fupport the limb with his 
hands, both above and below the frac- 
tured part. 3. The affiftant, who holds 
the lower part of the limb, fhould extend 


EXTENSION, in philofophy, one of the 


Space, fays that philofopher, may — 


it ftrongly and equally, till the fractured | 


bone can-be replaced: if his hands alone 
are not fufficient to make the required 
extenfion, he muft ufea chord, or rather 
a napkin: if one man has not frength 
enough for this office, there muft be two 
or more employed. 

‘You muft be careful not to ufe too great 
roughnefs.in this operation, left you give 
your patient unneceflary pain. If the 


tumour‘and inflammation is come on be- |. . 


fore the extenfion, it is beft to defer it 
till thefe fymptoms are removed. When 
the fratured bones maintain their natu- 
ral fitation, you are under no neceffity 
of extending or replacing the limb ; but 

when 


t 
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xt 


_ when the fraétured parts recede from each 


ether, fome degree of extenfion is necefe 
fary, which muft be always fuited to the 
diftortion of the limb: the greater diftance 
there is hetween the extremities of the di- 
vided parts of the bone, fo much thorter 
will the limb be, from the contra&tion of 


‘the mufcles ; therefore the extenfion in 


this place aie to he fo much the greater. 


_ See the article FRACTURE. 


The extenfion in luxated bones is to be 

rformed much in the fame minner with 
that in fractures, viz. the outer or lower 
part of the diflocated limb is to be ex- 
tended till the head of the difordered 
bone be reduced exrétly into the finus 
from whence it was luxated. 


EXTENSOR, an appellation given to fee 


veral mufcies, from theit extending or 


ftretching the parts to which they belong: 


fuch are, x, The common extenfor of 
the fingers, which has its origin at the 
external condyle of the humerus, and the 
polterior part of the radius and ulna: it 
afterwards divides into four tendons, 
which pafs under the ligament of the 
carpus, and terminate in the polterior fur- 
face of all the phalanges of the fingers, 
where they are gibbous. 2. The exten- 
for of the thumb, called alfo bicornis and 
tricornis, arifes in the p:fterior and mid- 
die part of the radius and ulna, and ter- 
minates in twoor three tendons in the 
firft, fecond, and third phalanx of the 
thumb. 3. The proper extenfors of each 
finger, which are a part of, or at leait 
have their origin with the common ex- 
tenor, 4. Fhe long extenfor of the 
toes, which has its origin in the upper 
part of the tibia, and in the anterior pare 
of the ligament, between the iibia and 


fibula: it af.erwards divides into five 


tendons, four of which are inferted into 
the four phalanges of the toes, and the 
fifth into the outer metatarfal bone. 5. 
The fhort extenfor of the toes, arifes_ 


from the upper part of the caleaneum, . 


and dividing into tendons, is inftrted into 
the toes, 

Befides thefe, there are, proper extenfors 
of the toes; alfo the long and, fhort ex- 
tenfors of the great toe, and thé common 
extenfor of the back and Jeins, which is 
divided into three. If thefe aét only on 
one fide, they draw the parts obliquely 
fideways. 


EXTENT, in law, is ufed in a double 


fenfe; fometimes it fignifies a writ or 
command to the fheriff for the valaing of 
Fangs or tenements ; and fometimes the 
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EXTERIOR, or EXTERNAL, 
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aét of the theriff, or other commiffioner, 
upon this writ: but moft commonly it 
denotes an eftimate or valuation of lands ; 
and hence come our extended or rack- 
rents. See the article ExTEnD. 

Every extent ought to be made on iniqui- 
fiiion and verdiét, without which the 
fheriff cannot legally execute the writ. 
The cognizee, or party to whom the lands 
are delivered, has no abfolute property 
in them, but is accountable to the cog- 
nifor according to the extended value 
only, not the real value. No feifin can 
be on an extent, nor may lands or goods 
be fold thereon. 

See the ar- 
ticle EXTERNAL. 


EXTERMINATION, in general, the exe 


tirpating or deftroying fomething. 
In algebra, furds, fraGtions, and un- 
known quantities are exterminated by 
the rules for reducing equations, See the 
article EQUATION. 
We have two curious theorems in Mr. 
Maclaurin’s algebra, for exterminating 
unknown quantities of given equations ; 
and here it is proper to obferve, that he 
calls all the coefficients, prefixed to the 
fame unknown quantity, coefficients ef 
the fame order: ‘uch are a, d, g, mm theo- 
rem 2, as being prefixed to the fame 
quantity x: fuch alio ave 6, e, 6; and 
c, f. ke But be cails thole oppofite coef 
ficients, that are taken each from a dif- 
ferent equation, and from a dfferent or- 
der of cof ients. as a and e, and a@andé, 
in the firlt theorem; and a, e, 23 a,b, fj 
and d, 4, R, in the jecond theorem. 
Theorem x. Suppofe two equations giver 
involving two unknown quantities, as 
5 pringy ae then fhall y= af—de, 
dx+ey=f ont 
Where the numerator is the difference 
of the produéts of the oppofite coeflici- 
ents, in the orders in which y is not found ; 
and the denominator is the difference of 
the produéts of the oppofite coefficients, 
taken from the orders that involve the 
unknown quantities. For from the firft 
equation it appears that ax—e—dby, 


and x= Sd ; and from the fecond 
a 

equation, that dx—f—ey, and it? ‘ 

Therefore, 


Et hy Se, and ¢d— 
Bi le 


_ dby=af—aey, whence aey—dby= 


af—cd 
ge—db 


Q. E. D. 
To 


af—ed; and y= 


a ee 


we ti 
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To exemplify this theorem, fuppofe a=s5, 
6==7,¢= 100, d=3, e=8, and f=8o, 


Then yon Secor a Oo Te Pein | Z 
EE et SAE cee = - 2 
5x8— 3X7 19 ig 

and xa 242 = 12”. 


19 19 
Theorem 2. Suppofe now that there are 
three unknown quantities, x, y, % and 
three equations: thus, 
axtbytezmm 
j atey ifs t Then fhall z = 
g ete * zp 
acp—ahntdhm—dbhprgbu—gem 
ackaafb+dbc—dbi+g bf— gee. 
Where the numerator coniilts of all the 
different produéts that can be made of 
three oppofite coefficients, taken from the 
orders in which & is not found ; and the 
denominator confilts of all the products 
that can be made of the three oppofite 
coefficients, taken from the orders that 
involve the three unknown quanti- 
ties, For from the laft it appears, 


_ an—afz—dm+dce% ang 
Ree Tc eet eo. 
J —Spraku—g mtEck . therefore, 
ahb—gb 


an—afz—dm+dcz__ap—akz—gm+gcx 
ae—db ah—gb 
and an—afz—dm+dczxah—gbx 
an—afztghdm—ghdczmap—gm 
makztgcxxae—dbxap—akz 
+gbdm—ghdcz. Take ghdm—ghdex 
from both fides, and divide by a; fo fhal] 
an—dn—afz+dczxh—ghn+gbfza 
ap—gm—akzt+gcxzxe—dbp+dbkx. 
‘Then tranfpofing and dividing will be found 
_ ep —ahu+dhm—dbhpt+gbn—gem 
~ Gth—mabf +-dhcmd bk+g b j—gec 
The values of x and y are found alter the 
fame manner, and have the fame deno- 
minator : ex. gr. 
_afp—akn+dkm—dept+gen—gfm 
J ae k—ahftdbo—dbkt+g bf—gec 
If amy term is wanting in any of the 
three given equations, the values of % 
and y will be found more fimple. Thus, 
fuppofe that f and & are equal to no- 
thing, then the term fx will vanifh in the 
fecond equation, and k xin the third ; and 
oe b—4 hn+dhm—dbp+g bn—gem. 
we dhc—gec 
and po SS *—2e? 
dbhc—gec 
Tf fowr equations are given, involving 
four wnknaown quantities, their values 


———— 


may be found much in the fame manner, 
by taking all the products that can be 
made of four oppofite coefficients, and al- 
ways prefixing contrary figns to thofe 
that involve the products of two oppofite - 
coefficients. See the articles COEFFICI« 
ENT and EQUATION. 

EXTERNAL, or ExTERIOR, a term of 
relation applied to the tu: face or outlide 
of a body; or that part which appears. 
or prefents itfelf to the eye, touch, Ges 


in contradiftin&tion to internal. See the. 


article INTERNAL. 

EXTERNAL MEDICINES, the fame with 

joca! or topical medicines. . ee the articles 
Topics and LOCAL MEDICINES. 
The fenfes are alfo divided into external, 
being thofe whereby we perceive ideas, 
or have the perception of external objects, 
as feeing, hearing, &c, and internal. See 
the article SENSE. ' 

EXTERNAL is alfo ufed to fignify any thing 

that ig without-fide a man, or that is not 
within himfelf, particularly in his mind, 
in which fenie we may fay external ob- 
jects, Ge. 
The exiftence of an external world, that 
is, of bodies and objeéts out of the mindy 
was abfolutely denied by Dr. Berkeley. 
See the article EXISTENCE. 

EXTERNAL ANGLES, are the angles on the 
outfide of any right-lined figure, when 
all the fides are feverally produced, and 
they are all, taken together, equal to four 
right angles. See the article ANGLE. 

EXTERNAL EAR. See the articleEar. | 

EXTINCTION, in general, denotes the 
putting out or deftroying fomething, as 
a fire or flame. 

Various engines have been contrived for 
extinguifhing accidental fires, for which 
fee ENGINE and FIRE, 

EXTINCTION, in chemiftry, is when @ 
metal, mineral, &c, after having been 
heated red hot, is plunged into fome fluid 
either to foften and temper its acrimony, 
_as tutty in rofe-water ; or to communi= 
cate its virtue to the liquor, as iron or 
{teel to common water, @e. 

EXTINGUISHMENT, in law, isa confo- 
lidation or union, as where one has due 
to hima yéarly rent out of lands, and af- 
terwards purchafes the lands out of which 
the rent arifes: in this cafe, both the pro- 
perty and the rent being united in one 
poffeifor, the rent is faid to be extinguifh- 
ed. Likewife where a perfon has a lezte 
for years, and he afterwards buys the pro- 
perty of what is leafed, the leafe becomes 
thereby €xtinguifhed. 

There is, however, a difference on pur- - 


chating 
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chafing part of the lands, and the feveral EXTRA, a latin prepofition fignifying 


forts of rents: thus if a perfon has a 
rent-charge granted to him and his heirs, 

_ iffuing out of land, and he purchafes any 

_ part of that land to him and his heirs ; as 

_ this rent is entire, and ifluing out of eve- 

_ ry part of the land, the whole rent-charge 
“is extinguifhed. Yet if fuch perfon has 
a rent-fervice, and he does purchafe part 

— of the lands where-out it iffues, this fhall 

Mot extinguith all the rent, but only for 

~ the Iand purchafed. 

EXTINGUISHMENT of common, is by pur- 
chafing all the lands which have intereft 
therein : alfo if a commoner releafes his 
common in one acre, it isan extinguifh- 
ment of the whole ; but where he aliens 
part of his lands, to which the common 
belongs, the common is not diftinguifhed 
thereby, but fhall be divided. 

EXTINGUISHMENT /ervices. If the Jord 

_ purchafes or accepts any part of the ie- 
nancy, out of which an entire fervice is to 
be paid, the fervice becomes thereby ex- 
tin& ; unlefs it be for the public good, or 
homage and fealty, which are not fubject 

_ toentinguifhment. ~ 

EXTINGUISHMENT of ways, is where a 
perfon has a highway as appéndant, and 
he makes a purchafe of the land in which 
the way is, then the way is extin@: tho’ 
it is held, thata way of neceflity, toa 
market or church, is not fo, 

EXTIRPATION, the fame with extermi- 
nation. See EXTERMINATION. 

EXTIRPATIONE, in law, a judicial writ 
that lies againft a perfon, who, after a ver- 
dié& found againft him for land, @c. ma- 
licioufly overthrows a houfe, or extirpates 
any trees upon it. 

EXTISPEX, in antiquity, the perfon who 
drew prefages from viewing the entrails of 
animals offered in facrifice. See Sacri- 

‘FICE, HARUSPEX, and DIVINATION, 

EXTORTION, in law, is an illegal man- 

ner of wrefting any thing from a man ei- 
ther by force, menace, or authority. It is 
alfo the exaétion of unlawful ufury, win- 
ning by unlawful games, and taking 
more than is due under pretence of right, 
as exceflive tolls in millers, &e. 
At the common law, extortion is punifh- 
able.by fine and imprifonment; and the 
ftatute of 3 Eliz. 1. c. 30. has enacted, 
that officers of juftice guilty of extortion 
for the expedition of bufinefs, &c. fhall 
render to the party treble value. There 
are likewife divers other ftatutes for pu- 
nifhing extortions of fheriffs, bailiffs, zao- 
ders, clerks of the affife and of the peace, 
attornies, folicitors, &ec, 


without, and ufed in compoftion with 
other words, as for inftance, y. Extra- 
judicial, where judgment is given ina 
caufe that is not depending in the court 
where the fame paffed ; or wheréon the 
judgment has no jurifdi@fon, #, Extra- 
parochial, which is faid of places out of 
the bounds of any parifi, or freed from 
the duties of a parith. The greateft part 
of the forelts in. England are extra-paro- 
chial, 

EXTRACT, in pharmacy, is a folution 
of the purer parts of a mixed body in 
fpiffated, by diftillation or evaporation, 
nearly to the confiltence of honey. Ex- 
‘tracts niay be made almoft of every part 
of the materia medica, or from any medi- 
cine, whether fimple or compound, that 
is fuited to give a tinQure to any men=- 
ftruum, in which it is cuftomarily inful> 
ed. They make a principal part of mo- 
dern pharmacy, and with great reafon 
too ; for the different elements of many 
compound bodies have quantities and 
powers, when feparate and pure, whicli 
they are incapable of exerting when their 
force is fuppreft by the quantity, or coun- 
teracted by the repugnant qualities of 
other {pecies wherewith they are cona_ 
joined, as in the inftances of acid fpirits, 
teftaceous earths, calces of metals, gums 
or refins of vegetables, and many others 
The dire&tions given by the college of | 
phyficians for making extraéts, are thefe, 
Take the matter from which the extraét 
is to be prepared, cut, bruife, or other-_ 
wife manage it, as its nature requiress 
for infufion. Pour upon it fpirit of wines 
or any diftilled waters, moft accommoa. 
dated to the prefcriber’s intention: Let. 
it continue'in infufion in a bath, or any 
other flow heat, for two days, or more 
according as the hardnefs or foftnefs of 
the matter requires, until the liquor ig¢ 
impregnated with the tinGture of the thing 
infufed, ‘Then let the tinged liquor be 
feparated by inclination, pouring ona freflt 
menftruum, infufing and feparating, a 
before, as long as any tinéture can b 
obtained, Let all the tin&tures be put to- 
gether and filtered through cap-paper, an 
then in a bath-heat evaporate the hums 
dity, until the matter left is of the con 
fiftence of honey, which mutt be kept fo 
ufe. And to this extract, for the fak 
of preferving it moift, muft be added fom 
portion of falt, or fome other thing fuite 
able to the main intention. 

The moft remarkable extra&ts of th 
London Difpenfatory are, x. Extra&ts 


thi 
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hellebore, of the leaves of rue and favine, 

2. Extraé& of liquorice. 3. Of logwood. 

“4. Of peruvian bark, both foft and hard. 

s- Of lignum vite, both foft and hard. 

6, Of jalap. And, 7. The cathartic ex- 

& which is prepared from proof fpirit 
aa upon a proper quantity of fuccotrine 
aloes, the pith of coloquintida, f{cammo- 
ny, and the leffer cardamom- feeds hufked. 

The thebaic extract confilts only of opium 

diffolved in water, ftrained and evapo- 

rated to aconfiftence. Let it be remark- 
| © ed, that all watery extraéts fhould be 
moiftened or {prinkled with a little {pirit of 
wine, to prevent their growing mouldy. 

EXTRACT, in matters of literature, is 
fomething copied or colleéted from a book 
or paper, 

Exrracts of writings or records, are 
notesupon them. See ESTREAT. 

/ EXTRACTA curia, are the iffues or 
profits of holding a court arifing from the 
cufomary dues, fees and amercements, 

EXTRACTION, in chemiftry and phar- 
macy, the operation by which effences, 
tin&tures, &c. are drawn from natural 
bodies. See the article ExTRACT. 

EXTRACTION, in furgery, is the drawing 
any foreign matter cut of the body by 
the hand, or by the help of inftruments, 
In extraéting arrows and fuch like beard- 
ed weapons ufed by barbarous nations, 
the whole bufinefs confifts in drawing 
out the head, fo as that its protuberant 
beards or hooks may not wound and la- 
cerate the contiguous parts. If it ap- 
pears to be lodged but fuperficially under 
the integuments, it will be beft to draw 
it out the fame way it entered, provided 
the wound be firit fufficiently dilated by 
incifion, in order to prevent the lacera- 
‘tion of the adjacent parts: otherwife it 

muft be thruft forwards, and drawn out 


in the direétion of its point in the oppo~’ 


fite fide, if poffible, an incifion being firft 
made to meet it. ‘This laft method is 
molt eligible, when the weapon has de- 
fcended very deep ; fo that there is much 
Jefs {pace for it to pafs onward, than to 
be drawn back again ; and alfo when it 
has paffed beyond any large bloody-veffels 
or nerves, fo that it would induce a Jace- 
ration of them to draw it back, 

In extraéting foreign bodies from the ear, 
you mutt firlt be informed by the account 
of the patient, and by fearching with a 
probe, of what nature the offending body 
is; and if it happen to be a lump of 
dried indurated wax, it will be proper 

Vou. lL. 


the roots of elecampane, gentian, black | 
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or almonds, ordering the patient to hold. 
his head inclined on the contrary fide 
while you ufe the fyringe. If a fmall 
calculus, &¢. be lodged in it, you mut | 
firft of all relax and mollify the paffages | 
of the ear, and then care ly extraét the 4 
body with a probe or pliers. Butif the | 
foreign body fhould happen to be a p 
bean, or other grain, which is too mu 
fwelled by the humours to be difchareed 
intire by the probe, or other inftrument, ~ , 
you mutt break it with pliers, or cut i 
withefmall fciflars, and extra& it bit by 
bit. Sometimes an infeét gets into the 
ear, and by ftruggling to get loofe fron 
the glutinous ear-wax, excites an into= 
Jerable pruritus and tickling, whieh ia F 
time turns to acute pain, When the in- 
fe&t can be perceived, it may bedrawa | 
out by a probe, &c. but if that fails, you 
mutt inject warm oil, of fpirit of wine, 
which will quickly kill the infect, and then 
you may wafh it out with the fame or 
fome other liquor, and afierwards cleanfe — 
the cavity of the ear with a bit of cotton 
or lint upon the end of your probe. 
To extract bodies fallen into the eyes, 
the firft and moft eafy method is by agi- ‘ 
tating and extending the eye-lids with 
one’s fingers, holding the head down at 
the fame time, by which means thein- — 
creafed flux of tears excited by the velli-  - 
cating body, very often wafhes it out of 
the eye without much difficulty. But if 
this method does not fucceed, the next 
remedy is to blow fome levigated pearl or 
crab-claws through a quill under the eye- 
lid, that as thefe are wafhed out by tears, 
they may alfo take the foreign body with 
them, otherwife the furgeon muft take 
the (mall round head of a flender probe, 
or the end of a tooth-pick, and extend- 
ing the eye-lids gently from the eye, caree 
fully extract the offending body. Lime 
or any acrid falt may be wafhed from the 
eyes by a pencil bruth of foft feathers, or 
a bit of fine fponge foftened in a quill, 
dipped in warm water, 
‘The method of extracting fmall bones of 
fith, needles, pins, @&c. fticking in the 
fauces or gula, is as follows. When the - 
offending body cannot be removed by © 
taking a large draught of fome liquor, or 
fwallowing a large mouthful of bread, 
@c. recourfe muft be had to fome inftru- |, 
ment, The tongue is firft to be depreffed 
with a fpatula, in order to obferve whe- 
ther the obftacle can be feen; and if it 
appears near the upper part of the oefo- 

7M me phagus, 
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Ns pine, it fhould be cautioufly extracted 
with a pair of pliers, or fome fuch in- 
. oe “Bat if it is lodged deep in the 
pefophagus, ihe furgeon may then give 
©) the patient a piece of {ponge to fwallow, 
hod that has firftbeen dipt in oil, and well 
4 faftened to a ftrong cord, by which it is 
‘be pulled-up again, after it has been 

lowed by*the patient as far as it will 
by which means the body fticking 
the oefophagus, will be either forced 
down into the ftomach, or elie drawn up 
into the mouth. 
For the extraétion of bullets, @c. from 
‘wounds, See GUN-SHOT WOUNDS, 
Extraction, in genealogy, implies the 
‘ fteek or family from which a perfon is 
defcended. 
EXTRACTION of roots, in algebra and 
arithmetic, the method of finding the 
oot of any power,or number. — See the 
aa: Roor, SQuaRE, CuBE, &e. 
_ . The reader will perceive by the articles 
. © Ainvolution and power, that the extrac- 
t » tion of roots, or the refolving of powers 
~~ Into their roots, is the reverfe of involu- 
Let ae ial and confequently that the roots of 


na fingle quantities are eafily extracted by 


‘dividing their exponents by the number 
ee denominates the root required ; for 
@ powers of any root are found by 
multiplying its exponent by the index 
Bp: that denominates the power; and there- 
Pie fore, when any power is given, the root 
mutt be found by dividing the exponent 
of the given power by the number that 
denominates the kind of reot that is re- 
quired. Thus the fquare root of a® is 
a &—=a*; and the fquare root of a*b® 
e*, ig a* b+. The cube root of a° &3, is 
a%b3=a*b; and the cube root of 
ary? %'*, is x3 y? zt, It will alfo ap- 
pear from what we fhall fay of involu- 
tion, that any power that has a pofitive 
fign, may have either a pofitive or nega- 
tive root, if the root is denominated by 
an even number. ‘Thus the {quare root 
of +a? may be + a or— a, becaule 
ax +aor—ax—a gives +-a* for 
the produ@. But if a power have a ne- 
gative fign, no root of it denominated by 

an even number can’ be affigned, fince 
theres no quantity that multiplied into 

. itfelf an even number of times can give a 
} “négative product. Thus the fquare root 


of a?*e not be afligned, and is what 
we call anim le or imaginary quan- 
tity. See the article Root. 


“But if the rdot to be extracted is deno- 
minated by an odd number, then fhall 
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the fign of the root be the fame as the 
fign of the given number whofe root is 
required. Thus the cube root of =a 3 is 
—a, and the cube root of —a°® 63, is 
—a*b, If the number that denomi- 
nates the root required is a divifor of the | 
exponent of the given power, then Mall 
the root be only a lower power of the 
fame quantity, As the cube root of a ** 
is a+, the number 3 that denominates the | 
cube root being a divifor of 12. But if | 
the number that denominates what fort 
of root is required is not a divifor of the | 
exponent of the given power, then the | 
root required fhall have a fraction for its | 
exponent: thus the fquare root of a 3 is | 
a3, the cube root of a5 is a5, and the 
fquare root of aitfelfisat. Thefe pow- 
ers that have fractional exponents, are 
called imperfect powers or furds, and are’ | 
multiplied and divided, involved and | 
evolved, after the fame manner. as per- | 
fect powers. Thus the fquare of a3 is | 
ar® 2 =a}; and the cube of a2 is a? x3 
2 


—a®. The fquare root of aZisa*x 
=a; andthe cube root of a j is @5¢) 
See the article SURD. q 
The fquare root of any compound quan-| 
tity, asa@?+2ab+b*, is difcovered af- | 
ter this manner. Firft take care to dif-] 
pofe the terms according to the dimen- 
fions of the alphabet, asin divifion ; the 
find the fquare root of the firft term @ ay 
which gives a for the firft member of the 
root. Then fubtract the fquare from th 
propofed quantity, and divide the fir 
term of the remainder 2 2b+5,?, by the 


quotient 4 is the fecond member of the 
root. Add this fecond member to the 
double of the firft, and multiply theiy 
fum 2a +4 by the fecond member 4, ané 
fubtract the product 2a) + b* from the 
forefaid remainder 2ab+ 5%, and if nothing 
remains, then the (quare root is obtained 
The manner of the operation is thus 


a*+-2ab+b* gre 


Ae % Ea 
gatbh 2ab+b* 
xb )2a b+b* 
Oak | Oo 


But if there had been a remainder, you 
muft have divided it by the double of th 
fam of the two parts already found, ang 
the quotient would have given the third 
member of the root. Thus if the quan 
tity propofed had beech 27+ 2, ach? 4 


ue : 


7x 
bit tobc+c2, after proceeding as 
_ abore you would have found the re- 
mainder 2 a¢c+2b¢e+c*, which divided 
by «2+2, gives ¢ to be annexed to a+, 
as tie third member of the root. Then 
_addng ¢ toza+ 2b, and multiplying 
thei: fum 24+ 264 ¢ byc, fubtraé the 
prou& 2ac+2bc+c* from the fore- 
faidremainder ; and. fince nothing now 
remiins, you conclude thata+4+<¢ is the 
{quare root required. 
The operation is thus : 
a> +2ab+ 2ac-+b* 4+-2be+e* ( atb+e 
ar 
%a4+6\24ab+2a¢+b* 4-2b¢-+¢ * 
xb) rab +b 2 
8atabtc\2 act2zbe+e 2 
hae ac+2 bet 7 
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Or |: OF. a 
Another example. Required the fquare 
rootofxx—ax+laa 
xx—ax+thaalx—ta 
ba ’ ( 
ax—fa\—axttaa 
LE Cla ore faa 
oO, Oo. 
The fquare root of any number is found 
out after the fame manner. If if isa 
nymber. under roo, its neareft fquare 
root is found dy the following table, by 
which alfo its cube root is found, if it 
be under 1000, and its biquadratic, if 


it be under 10000, oi 

Root |r/ 2) 3) 4/ 5/ 6 7 8 9 
Square ly 4] 9) 16 25] 36 49) 64| 8x 
Cube [1] 8/27) 64/125] 216! 343] 512] 729 


But if it is a number above roo, then its 
fquare root will confift of two or more 
figures, which will be found by diffe- 
rent operations by the following rule. 
Place a point above the number that is 
in the place of units; pafs the place.of 
tens, and place again a point over that 
of hundreds; and go on towards the 
Jeft hand, placing a point over every 
fecond figure, and by thefe points the 
number will be diftinguifhed into as many 
parts as there are figures in theroot. Then 
find the fquare root of the firft part, and 
it will give the firft figure of the root, 
fubtract its fquare from that part, and 
annex the fecond part of the given num- 
ber to the remainder. Then divide this 
new number (negleéting its laft figure) 
by the double of the firft figure of. the 
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<a oe 
root; annex the quotient to that deni, 
and multiply the number thence ariipg 
by the faid quotient ; ang the produge 
is lefs than your dividend, or equal toaty | 
that quotient fhall be the fecond figure of » 
“the root. But if the product is greater. 
than the dividend, you mutt take a. 
number for the fecond figure of the. 
than that number, Moch after the & 
manner may the other figures of the 
tient be found, if there are more points 
than two placed over the given number. 
To find the fquare root of 99856,,1 firft 
point it thus, 99856, then I find the 
fquare root of g to be 3, which therefore 
is the firft figure of the root. TI a. 
the {quare of 3 from d to the re- | 
mainder I annex the fecond part 98, and 
I divide (neglecting the lat igure 8) by — __ 
the double of 3 or 6, and + place the Hi 
quotient after 6, and then multiply 61 
by x, and fubtract the product 61 f 
98. Thento the remainder 37, I annex, 
the laft part of the propofed number (56) — 
and by dividing 3756. (neglecting — 
daft figure 6) by the double of 31, th 
by 62, I place the quotient after, and.” _ 
multiplying 626 by the quotient ssh find 
the product to be 3756, which fubtracted : 
from the dividend, and leaving no ree 
mainder, the exact root muft be 316, 


Examples. Aline: a 
99856316 

Sie mae 
x1/ 6x a 


646)3756 s 
x 6/3756 
‘ ST eee 

fe} 


27394755/5234 © 

25 

pte 8 ’ 

X2/204 veer 
1043\3547 a 
X3 3129 ad 

10464) 418 567 * be , 
X4/41856 © 1 


Bg en. 
529(23 
aa 
43\129 . 
X 34/129 
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oes bo: aE ‘ 0 “a , 
’ leg In general, to extract any root out of 
| any given quantity: firft range that 
-  qpantity accaling to the dimentions of 
Rh # Jetters, and extra& the faid root out of 


the firft term, and that fhall be thea 
~ member of the root required. Then raife 
‘this root to a dimenfion lower by unit than 
WS, ‘number that denominates the root re- 
~~ quired, and multiply the power that arifes 
by that number itfelf; divide the fecond 
term of the given quantity by the produét, 
and the quotient fhall give the fecond 
member of the root required. Thus to ex- 
t traét the root of the fifth power out of a5 -+ 
Be ath+10a3 bh? +10 a? b34+5 ab++b5, 
J find thatthe root of the fitth power out 
of a5, givesa; which I raife to the fourth 
power, and multiplying by 5, the pro- 
du&is 5 a+; then dividing the fecond 

+ term of the given quantity 5 a4 bby 5a‘, 

B find 4 to be the fecond member; and 


Be xt x° 
A Aa Maki ds drcaalagr ee Se ; 
” i ( toa gat ioas Ye ; 
Da 4 4 
gat —)* +27 
a ’ 
’ 2 xt 
ae Se 
2a 4a 
2a+ > =) - 
Geb —— 
sow@ 8a3/ 4a* 
we . i 2 \ x4 ae pus 
823 447 8at 64a® 
om Teer Cee 
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After the fame manner, the cube root 
; 
of a3 + x3 will be found to be a+ aon 


x° gx? roxt? - 
wat 31° Pek as Ce 


’ The reader will find a general theorem 
for extraéting the root of any binomial 
under the article BINOMIAL. 
. The roots of numbers are to be extracted 
as thofe of algebraic quantities. Place 
a point over th “nis, and then place 
“points over every third, fourth, or fifth 
ofigut peng the left hand, accord- 
ing as it is the root of the cube, of the 
fourth or fifth power that is required ; 
and if there be any decimals annexed to 
the number, point them afier the fame 
manner, proceeding from the place of 
units towards the right hand, By this 
means ‘the number will be divided intp fo 
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ce ey 
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Bat 640°, Be. Be. 


E*X 'T, 
raifing a +6 tothe fifth power and fub- 
tracting it, there being no remainder, I 


conclude that a + & is the root required. 


If the root has three members, the third 
is found after the fame manner from the 
firft two confidered as one member, as 
the fecond member was found from the 
firft, which may eafily be underftood from 
what was faid of extracting the fquare 
root. 
In extracting roots, it will often happen 
that the exaét root cannot be found in 
finite terms, ‘Thus the fquare root of © 
2 x 


x 

2 25 —— —— 
a? + x? is found to reset” ga3° 
xs 5x8 

eat uae + &e. &e. 


‘The operation is thus : 


many periods, as there are figures in th 
root required. Then enquire which i 
the greateft cube, biquadrate, or fift 
power in the firft period, and the root o 
that power will give the firft igure of th 
root required, Subtract the greateft cube, 
biquadrate, or fifth power from the fir 
period, and to the remainder annex th 
firft figure of your fecond period, whic 
fhall give your dividend. Raife the fir 
figure already found to a power le/s by 
unit than the power whofe rootis fought, 
that is, tothe fecond, third, or fourt 
power, according as it is the cube roo 
the root of the fourth, or the root of th 
fifth power that is required, and multipl 
that power by the index of the cube 
fourth or fifth power, and divide the divi 
dend by this produét, and the quotie 
will be the fecond figure of the root re 


quired, a 
Rai 
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- Raife the part already found of the root, 
to the power whofe root is requined, and 
if that power be found lefs than the two 
| firft periods ‘of the given number, the 
_ fecond figure of the root is right ; but if 
it be found greater, you mult diminifh 
the fecond figure of the root, till that 
power be found equal to or lef than thofe 
periods of the given number. Subtract 
it, and to the remainder annex the next 
period, and proceed till you have gone 
through the whole given number ; find. 
ing the third figure by means of the two 
firit, as you found the fecond by the firft, 
and afterwards finding the fourth figure 
(if there be a fourth period) after the 
fame manner from the three firft. 

_ Thus to find the cube root of 13824, 


point it 13824: find the greateft cube in 
13, Viz. 8, whofe cube root 2 is the firlt 
figure of the root required. Subtra& 8 
from 13, and tothe remainder 5 annex 8, 
the firft figure of the fecond period ; di- 
vide 58 by triple the fquare of 2, viz. 
12, and the quotient is 4, which is the 
fecond figure of the root required, fince 
the cube of 24 gives 13824, the number 
propoted, 


Operation. 
13524(24 
=2X2X2 
3X 412) 58(4 i 
Subtract 24% 24K 247713824 
Rem. o 


After the fame manner the cube root of 
13312053, 1s found to be 237. 


Operation, 
13312053(237 
8=2X2X2 


12)53(4 Or 3 
Subtract the cube of 2312167 
3X23 X 23 = 1587)11450(7 
Subtract the cube of 23713312053 


° 


In extracting of roots, after you have 
gone through the number propofed, if 
there is a remainder, you may continue 
the operation by adding periods of cy- 
pherss to that remainder, and find the 
true root in decimals to any degree of 
exaditnefs required. 

For ithe method of extraéting the root of 
any affected equation, See the article 
Quadratic EQUATION, &e. 


EXTRACTOR, in midwifery, an inftru- 


rns 9 


ment, or forceps, for extraéting children _ 


EXTRAVAGANTES, 


vate 
a % 


Exe 


by the head. See DeLivery, 


EXTRAORDINARII, in roman anti- 
quity, a body of forces confitting ofa : 


third part of the hos fe and a fifth part of 


the foot, which was feparated from the _ 


reft, with great policy and caution, to 
prevent any defign that they might pol- 


fibly entertain againft the natural forces. 


A feleé& body of foldiers, chofen from 
among the extraordinarii, were thofe cal- 
led ablecti, See the article ABLECTI, | 
thofe decretal 
epiftles, which were publithed after the 
clementines. 

They were fo called becaufe, at firft, 
they were not digelted, or ranged, with 
the other papal conftitutions, but feemed 
to be, as it were, detached from the 
canon law. 
by the fame name when they were after- 
wards inferted in the body of the canon 
law, The firft extravagantes are thofe 


of John XXII. fucceffor of Clement V. ~ 


the laft colleétion was brought down to 


the year 1483, and was called the com- 


mon extravagantes, notwith{tanding that 
they were likewile incorporated with the 
reft of the canon law. 
DECRETAL. 


EXTRAVASATION, in contufions, fife 


fures, depreffions, fra€tures, and other 
accidents of the cranium, is when one 
or more of the blood-veffels that are di- 
{tributed on the dura mater, is broke or 
divided, whereby there is fuch a dif- 
charge of blood as greatly oppreffes the 
brain, and difturbs its offices ; frequently 
bringing on violent pains, and other 


mifchiefs ; and at length, death itfelf, ° 


unlefs the patient is timely relieved, See 
the articles CONTUSION, FrssURE, and 
FRACTURE. . 
If the extravafated quantity of blood be 
ever fo fmall, it will certainly corrupt, 
and affeét the meninges, and the brain 
itfelf, with the fame dilorder : from hence 
will proceed violent inflammations, deli. 
riums, ulcers, &¢. and even death itfe y 
fooner or later, And this will frequently 
be the cafe, after a violent blow upon. 
the cranium, though the bone head 
efcape without any injury. In this cafe 
the blood is fpilt either between the 
cranium, and dura matey, or between the 
dura mater and pia mater, or between 
the pia mater and the brain, or laftly, 
between the finufes of the brain. Each 
of thefe cafes are attended with great 
danger, but the deeper the extravafation 
happens, 


They continued to be called) 


See the article 
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+ © flamed and fweiled, if vomiting fucceeds ; 
--. and when upon the remiffion of thefe 
+ fymptoms the patient complains of a re- 
_ wnarkable heavinelsof the head, a fleepi- 
_mefs, vertico, blindnefs, fpafms, &c. 
When the quantity of extravafated blood 
"is very confiderable the patient “dies on 
the fpot. 
Xf no fiffure or contrafifure in the cra- 
mium, nor any external injury appear 
on ‘the head after a violent blow, then, 
* i orderto find out in what part of the 
Sg the extravafation is feated, it will 
‘Be proper to fhave the head all over, 
and if no mark of a ftagnation of blood 
appears, cover the head with an emolli- 
-. ent platter, laying over it medicated bags 
well heated, which will, in a few hours, 
~~ produce tumour, and foftnefs upon the 


4 abe part. See the article ConTRa- 
"Fissure. 


_ When the feat of the injury is difcovered, 
+ whe firlt intention is to difcharge the ex- 
__, -fravafated blood, for which intent many 
5 _ advife the fe of the trepan: bat as that 
; fhould not be attempted, unlefs in a cafe 
! of abfolute neceflity, “tis belt to try firft 
the ufe of attenuating and dividing me- 
ditines. See the articles IREPAN and 
ATTENUANTS. 

. With this intention, open a vein, and 

“draw away as much blood as the ftrength 

‘of the patient will admit; preferibe a 
brifk purge, or fharp elyfters; foment 
the head with medicated bags, and 
apply a melilot plaiter to it; give fre. 
quently attenuating warm fluids: the 

_ @peration of bleeding mult be repeated, 
specially if the patient is young and 

iad letic. 
+ Rxrravasarion of blood betwixt the fle/h 
and the fkin, in phlebotomy, the fame 

» with eccbymofis. See EccHYMOSIS, 
TREMES, in logic, the terms ex- 

~ prefling the two ideas whofe relation we 
enquire after in a fyllogiim. See the ar- 
ticle SYLLOSISM, ‘ 

EXTREME and mean proportion, in geo- 
metry, is when aline A B, (plate XCIV. 
fig. 2.) is fo divided in F, that the 

‘ feGtangle under the whole line AB, and 


. 
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the leffer fegment F B, is equal to the 
fquaxe of the greater fegment A F. | 
Let a fquare be formed upon the line A B, 
and one of its fides A C be equally di- 
vided in the point D; draw DB, and 
take the Jine D G equal to the line BD, | 
then the fquare AGHF will be equal. 
. tothewedétangle F E, | 
For finee the line A C is equally divided 
in the point D, and is lengthened by the | 
line AG, the relangle C H, together with | 
the fquare of the line A D, will (by 6. 2. ° 
of each) be equal to the fquare of the | 
line DG or DB. But the fquare AE, 
with the fquare of the line A D, is alfo 
equal (47. x.) tothe fquare of the line 
DB. Therefore the fquare A E is equal | 
to the reétangle CH. ‘Taking ‘then | 
away from both the rectangle CF, the | 
reClangle F E will be equal to the fquare | 
F Gi ‘ 
But no number can be fo divided into” 
two parts, as is well demonftrated by | 
Clavius, in his commentaries upon lib. | 
9. of Euclid; which is evident enough | 
thus: Let a be the-number, and x the] 
‘greater part; then the leffer part will] 
» be a—x, and fo aa—ax—mx x, and 


ata/ 5 
2 


thence x = 


fquare root of 5 cannot be had in num-. 
bers exactly, it is plain that the value o 
x partly confifting of the fquare root, 
multiplied by a, cannot be had exactly in 
numbers neither, 
EXTREME UNCTION. ‘See UNCTION. 
EXTREMUM claujit diem, inlaw. See 
the article Diem, : 
EXTRINSIC, among metaphyficians, is 
taken in various fentes ; fometimes it fig- 
nifies a thing’s not belonging to the 
effence of another; in which fenfe, the 
efficient caufe and end of a thing are faid 
to be extrinfic. Sometimes it fignifies a 
thing’s not being contained within the 
capacity of another ; in which fenfe théfe 
caufes are called extrinfic, which intro 
duce fomething into a fubjeét from with 
out, as when a fire introduces heat, 
Sometimes it fignifies a thing added or 
applied to another, in which fenfe accis 
dents and adherents are faid to be ex- 
trinfic to the fubje&ls to which they ad 
here. Sometimes the vifion is faid to b 
extrinfic from fome form which does not 
exift in that thing, but is adjacent to ity 
or by fome means or other without it. 
See the article INTRINSIC. 
EXUL- 


-EXULCERATION, in furgery. See Bie 
article ULCER. 

] PXUVIZ, among naturalifts, ‘achote the 

-caft off parts, or coverings, of animals, 
as the {kins of ferpents, caterpillars, and 
other infe€ts. See the articles SERPENT 
and CATERPILLAR. 
Mr. Reaumur is very particular in de- 
fcribing the manner in which the cater- 
pillar tribe thro ‘or extricate them- 
felves from, their Seayises See vol. i. of 
his Hiftory of Infe&s, 
The ¢rab, as is well knowny can even 
throw off its limbs at pleafure, which are 
again replaced by new ones,. See the 
article CANCER. 

Exuviz is alfo ufed for the remains of 
fea-animals, found foffile, and more pro- 
perly called extraneous, or marine fol- 
fils, See the article Fossi. 

| EYE, oculus, in anatomy, the organ of 
fight ; 3 or that part of the body, whereby 
vifible objects are reprefented to the mind, 
With regard to the eyes, we are to ob- 
ferve firft, their fituation, which is in the 
upper part of the face, to the end that 
we may be able to fee at a greater di- 
ftance than otherwife we could. Second- 
Jy, their figure, which, excepting for 
the internal parts, ts globular; and 
thirdly, their colour, which in the hu- 
man fpecies is variable; fome being 
black, others greyifh, and others bluith, 
The parts which do not enter into the 
compofition of the eye, but are deftined 
for the affiftance of -feeing, are the eye- 
brows, the eye-lids, and the mufcles of 
the eyes, 
The eye-lids, palpebree, are the inte- 
guments of the eyes: there are two of 
them to each, an upper, and an under- 
lid ; and, at their joining, there are 
formed two corners, called canthi, an 
interior and larger, and an exterior and 
fmaller ; they are capable of clofing and 
opening at pleafure, by means of mutcles, 
-They are compofed of the epidermis, the 
cutis, which is there’ very thin, and an 
arched cai tilage, called'the tarfus of the 
eye-lid ; and are Jined on the inner 
furface with a fine amd delicate foft 
membrane, very fenfible and continuous 
to the periofteum, and to the albuginea 
of the eye. 
The eye-lathes, cilia, are certain rigid 
hairs, fituated on the arch or tarfuis of 
the eye-lids, and bént in a very fingular 
manner; they are deftined for keeping 
external bodiés out of the cye, and for 
moderating the influx of light. 


‘The; ite «nds are Ape in the - 
interior furface of the eye-lids: they “ae 
ferve for the fecretion of an. leaping 
fluid, which is of great ule in prevent- - 
ing the attrition Mr the eye-lids, from ° 
their continual motion. Sana 
After this we obferve the caninehlt ae 
chrymalis. See the article CaRuncuLa, 
The glandula lachrymalis is fituated i in, 
the orbit, above the fmaller angle, with ~ 
its excretory dués under the upper eye- ‘ 
lid, and thespundta lachrymalia are two. 
See the article LACHRY MAL. 

The ufe of the eye-lids is to cover and 
defend the eyes; to wipe off foulnefs 
from the cornea; to moderate the influx ‘ 
of light, at pleafure ; and, ‘by their fre- 
quent motion, to occafon a fecretion of » . 
a neceflary fluid from the glands. | + 

The muicles of the eyes, ferving to 
their motions, are in the human frame 

fix in number: four ftraight, viz. the 
attollens, deprimens, adductor, and ab. Y 
duétor ; and two obligue, the foperios 
and inferior. See the articles Muscug, 
ATTOLLENS, &e. 
Between; dae among thefe, there isa om 
confiderable quantity of fat ferving for . a 


various very important purpofles. ae 
The proper parts of the eye, which — . 
form its globe, or bulb, are its coats, 


or tunics, the humours and the veffels, 
The coats of the eye are feveral. 1, The 
albuginea, adnata, or conjun&tiva. 2% 
The cornea. 3, The fclerotic, in which 
what is called the aquaduéts of Nuck 
are to be obferved. 4. The choroides. 
5s. The uvea, wherein we are to obferve, 
x. Its anterior coloured furface, called 
the iris, which is intirely vaTcular ‘ 
from which arifes the variety of co i! 
in the human eyes. 2. The pupil or 
foramen, which is round in the buman 

eye, is nearly in the middle of the — - 
iris, and is capable of dilatation Mind s 
cbntea pie 3. Its pofterior Surface, fees 
which is black, and in which, when this. 
blacknefs is cleared away, there appears . 
the fphin&er of the pupil, formed of . 
circular fibres for contraction ; the cilia eo 
fibres, or proceffes for the dilatation of 
the pupil; the ciliary ligament for ba 
motion of the vitreous ‘and ery fallin 
humours; the arterial and venal circles, 

from which the veflels are in a wonder: 

ful manner diftributed over the uvea; 

the choroides ; the ligamentuny cilinre ; 

and the vitreous andrery ttalling humours; is 

the duSus nigri, fo called from 
black colour, ‘placed between the 
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cefles and the ligamentum ciliare 5 the 
fpace between the uvea and the cornea, 
called the anterior camera of the eye ; 
and that between the uvea and the 
cryftalline, called its pofterior camera, 
which is either much (maller or intirely 
wanting. Many authors have attributed 
glands to the uvea, but they are very 
difficult to be diftinguifhed, if there be 
any. See the articles ALBUGINEA, 
CORNEA, SCLEROTICA, @&e, 

Finally, we are to mention the retina, 
which is a very delicate tender, and 
as it were, mucous coat of the eye; or, 
more properly, it is only an expanfion 
of the optic nerve at the bottom of the 
eye: it is a primary part of the eye, 
and the great organ of vifion, for the 
fake of which all the reft were formed. 
| See the article RETINA. 
The humours of the eye are generally 
eftablifhed to be three ; their office is to 
ferve for the expanfion of the coats, and 
for the refraction of the rays of light, 
they are diftinguifhed by the names of 
aqueous, vitreous, and cryltalline. See 
j the articles AQUEOUS, VITREOUS, and 
CRYSTALLINE. 
After thefe three humours of the eye, 
we obferve the tunica arachnoides: this 
as an extremely thin and fine vifculous 
membrane, which furrounds the cry {tal- 
Jine and the vitreous humour, and by 
the affiftance of which the cryftalline 
Jens is lodged in the fovea of the vi- 
treous humour. On the cutting or break- 
ing of this membrane, the cryftalline 
fails out. 
The blood-veffels are next to be con- 
 fidered: thefe are diftributed in an 
mazing manner through the internal 
parts of the eye. Arteries from the in- 
ternal and external carotids go to the 
eye in many different parts. ‘There are 
alfo numbers of extremely minute ones, 
which convey only a fine and fubtile 
Jymph thither, by which means the 
i tunics and humours of the eye are 
« -nourifhed ; the veins partly carry the 
“* blood back to the finufes of the dura 
mater, and partly to the jugulars, 
Betides thefe veffels, Valfalva affures us, 
that he difcovered a number of true and 
proper lymphatics in the eye of an ox. 
‘The nerves of the eye are very numerous : 
befides the optic nerve, which, by its ex- 
panton forms the retina, and enters the 
eye from the fide of the nofe, there are 
the third and fourth pair of the brain, 
and a fifth and fixth branch diftributed 
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about the mufcles, membranes, eye-lids, 
and lachrymal facculus and gland. See 
the article NERVE. | 

Motions of the EY® are either external or 
internal, The external motion is that 
performed by its four ftraight and two - 
oblique mufcles, whereby the whole - 
globe of the eye changes its fituation-or- 
dire&tion, The fpherical figure of our 
eyes, and their loofe conne&tion to the 
edge of the orbit, by the tunica con- | 
junétiva, which is foft, flexible and yield- | 
ing, does excellently difpofe them to be 
moved this, orthe other way, according 
to the fituation of the obje& we would 
view. By the membranes already de- 
fcribed, the eye is connected to the edge 
of the orbit, which being foft and 
flexible, they do in fuch a manner, as 

- not in the lealt to impede its neceflary 
motions; and that great quantity of | 
fat placed all round the globe, betwixt it | 
and the orbit, lubricates and foftens the | 
eye, and renders its motions more ealy : | 
hence arife the three following remarkable 
obfervations. 1, When nature has de- 
nied the head any motion, it is obfer- 
vable, that fhe has, with great care and_| 
induftry, provided for this defeét. To 
this purpofe belongs the furprizing beau- 
tiful and curious mechanifm obfervable in | 
the immoveable eyes of flies, walps, @c. 
They nearly refemble two protuberant 
hemifpheres, each confifting of a pro-_ 
digious number of other little fegments 
of a fphere, all which fegments are per- 
forated by a hole, which may be called 
their pupil, in which this is remarkable, 
that every foramen, or pupil, is of 
lenticular nature, fo that we fee objects 
through them topfy-turvy, as through 
fo many convex glafles: yea, they be- 
come a {mall telefcope, when there is a 
due focal diftance between them and the 
Jens of the microfcope by which the 
are viewed. Leuwenhoek’s obfervation 
make it probable, that every Jens of th 
cornea fupplies the place of the cryftalline 
humour, which feems to be wanting in 
thofe creatures, and that each has a 
dittin&t branch of the optic nerve an- 
{wering to it, upon which the images ar 
painted, fo that as moft animals ar 
binocular, and f{piders for the moft par 
oftonocular, fo flies, &c. are multocular, 
having in effet as many eyes as ther 
are perforations in the cornea, by which 
means, as other creatures but with tw 
eyes are obliged, by the contraction of 
the mulcles above enumerated, to ag 
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their eyes to objects, thefe have fome or 
other of their pupils always ready placed 
towards objeéts nearly all around them : 
whence they are fo far from being de- 
nied any benefit of this noble and moft 
neceffary fenfe of fight, that they have 
probably more of it than other creatures, 
anfwering to their neceffities and ways 
of living. 

II, As in man, and moft other creatures, 
the eyes are fituated in the head, becaule, 
among other reafons, it is the mott con- 
venient place for their defence and fe- 
curity, being compofed of hard bones, 
wherein are formed two large, ftrong 
finufes, or fockets, commonly called 
orbits, for the convenient lodging of 
thefe tender organs, and fecuring them 
againft external injuries; fo in thole 
creatures whofe head, like their eyes 
and the reft of their body, is foft and 
without bones, nature hath»provided for 
this neceflary and tender organ, a won- 
derful kind of guard, by enduing the 
creature with a faculty of withdrawing 
his eyes into his head, and lodging them 
in the fame fafety within his body. We 
have a very beautiful example of this in 
{nails, whofe eyes are lodged in four 
horns, like atramentous fpots, one at 
the end of each horn, which they can 
retract at pleafure, when in any danger. 
Here it may be alfo obferved, that the 
hardnefs of the cornea in all animals 
that want eye-lids, as fifhes, exactly re- 
fembles the born of a lapthorn ; and 
therefore is not hurt by fuch particles as 
their eyes are commonly expofed to. 
And in the mole, becaufe this animal 
lives under ground, it was neceffary its 
eyes fhould be well guarded and defend- 
ed againft the many dangers and incon- 
veniencies to which its manner of living 
expofes it: this is the reafon why its 
eyes are fo {mall, and that they are-fitu- 
ated fo far in the head, and covered fo 
ftrongly with hairs and befides they 
can protrude, and retraé& them at 
pleafure. 
IfI. The third and laft reflection we 
fhall make upon the external motion of 
our eyes, is what regards a problem 
which has very much perplexed both 
phyficians and philofophers, wz. What 
3s the caufe of the unifotm motion of 
both eyes. 

In fome creatures, fuch as fifhes, birds, 
and among quadrupeds, the hare, ca- 
meleon, &c. the eyes are moved different- 
ly ; the one towards one objeét, and the 
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other towards another. But in man, 


fheep, oxen, and dogs, the motions are — 


fo uniform, that they never fail to turn 
both towards the fame place; hence in 


operations upon the eye that require it 


to be kept immoveable, fometimes it is 
neceflary to tie up the found eye with 
a comprefs, by which means the other 
is eafier kept fixed and immoveable. 


The final caufe of this uniform motion — 


is, x, That the fight may be thence 
rendered more ftrong and perfe&: for 
fince each eye apart imprefles the mind 


with an idea of the fame obje&, the im- — 


preffion muft be more {trong and lively, 
when both eyes concur; and that both 
may concur, it is neceflary that they 
move uniformly ; for though the retina, 
or immediate object of vifion, be ex- 
panded upon the whole bottom of the 
eye, as far as the ligamentum ciliare, 
yet nothing is clearly and diftinétly feen, 
but what the eye is direfted to, 2. A 
fecond advantage we reap from the uni- 
form motion of the eyes, which is more 
confiderable than the former, confilts in 
our being thereby enabled to judge with 
more certainty of the diftance of objeéts, 
See the article Vision, 

There is yet another advantage, full as 


confiderable \as any of the former, that — 
is thought to arife from the uniform mo- 


tion of our eyes, and that is, the fingle 
appearance of objeéts feen with both our 
eyes; which, though at firlt view it does 
not appear probable, is true: for if in 
looking at an object, "you imprefs one of 
your eyes afide with your finger, and 
alter its direction, every thing wie be 
feen double. 

By the internal motions of the eye, we 
underftand thofe motions which only 
happen to fome of its internal parts, 
fuch as the cryftalline and iris; or to 
the whole eye, when it shone its 
fpherical figure, and becomes oblong or 
flat. The internal motions of our eyes 
are either fuch as refpeét the change of 
conformation, that is neceffary for fee- 
ing diftingtly, at different diltances, or 
fuch as only refpeét the dilatation and 
contraétion of the pupil. 

That our eyes change their conformation, 
and accommodate themfelves to the va- 
rious diftances of objeéts, will be evi- 
dent to any perfon, who but reflects on 


the manner and moft obvious phezno- 


mena of vifion. 
Authors are very much divided in Wig 
opinions with regard to the mechan 
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by which this change is introduced, as 
well as what parts it confifts in: for 
fome are of opinion, that the whole 
globe changes its form, by being length- 
ened into an oblong figure, when objects 
are near, and by becoming flat, when 
they are removed toa greater diftance ; 
and others are of a quite contrary opt- 
nion. 

- With regard tothe change of the cryftal- 
line, and the mechanifm by which it is 
produced, fome maintain, that accord- 
ing as cbjects are at different diftances, 
this humour becomes more or jefs con- 
vex, which’ does indeed very well ac- 
count for diftin& vifion at all diftances ; 
for objects painted on a fheet of white 
paper, by means of a lens placed in the 
hole of a window-fhuter, in a dark room, 

“have their images always diltin®, at 
whatever diftance they be from the 
window, provided that the lens be of a 
convexity an{werable to that diflance, 

» See the article Lens, &e. 

Others again are of opinion that the 
cryftalline never changes its figure, but 
that it is moved to and from the retina, 

+ — according to the diftance or proximity of 
the -object in view, and this alfo does 
equally well account for the diftin&t ap- 
pearance of objeMs at all diftances, as is 
evident from the laws of optics, 

Difeafes of the Ey® are, an ophthalmia, or 

‘ inflammation of the eyes; the gutta fere- 
na, or amaurolis; a fuffulion, or cataract; 
an eétropium ; a glaucoma; an ambly- 
opia, or obicurity of fight, containing 
the myopia, the prefbytopia, the ny&a- 
‘Topia, and the amaurofis; the frabi/mus, 
or fquinting; an unguis, pannus, or 
pterygium of the membrane of the eye ; 
the albugo, Jeucoma, or spot in the eye ; 
a fugillation of the eye; an epiphora, 
or rheum ‘in the eyes; a trichiafis, and 
the fiftula lachrymalis. See each difeafe 
under its refpeétive name. 

Atoms and flies app aring b?fore the Evk&s. 

Thele images, or appearances, arile be- 

fore the eyes trom an obfiruftion of the 

~. optic nerve, from the fine fibres of the 

- yetina, or from the {mal! veins contained 
therein, that is, they feem to be too 
much dilated, and are cured with diff- 
culty ; and efpecially if they are invete- 
rate, becaufe they are often the forerun- 
ners of a gutta ferena; in the beginning 
they may be cured with fuch things as 
open obftru€tions, efpecially thofe medi- 


cines mentioned in the cure of the gutta. 


ferena... See GuTTA SERENA, 
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Defluxion on the Ex®, Fora watery eye, if 


it arifes from a weaknefs of the lachrymal 
gland, it will be proper to ufe ftrength- 
eners externaity, as fpirit of wine, 
Hungary water,dpring water, fennel, or 
Valerian water, wherewith the parts ad- 
joining are to be wafhed, Internally 
the abounding ferum muft be evacuated, 
or revulfed: if it be too fharp, ie mutt 
be corrected by balfamics, and medi- 
cines againft catarrhs, fuch as effence of 
amber, and decoétion of the woods. 
The revulfion muft be made by blitters 
and iffues. 


Wounds in the Eyts. If the eye is wound- 


ed, but not fo as to let out the vitreous 
or cryflailine humour, the following me- 
thod will be of great fervice. The wound 
fhould he anointed, two or-three times 
ina day, with a feather, or fine rag, 
well dipped in unguentum alabaftrinum ; 
and afterwards, a {mall comprefs laid 
over it, being well faturated with a col- 
lyrium, made of the whites of two eggs, 
two ounces anda half of rofe water, 
half a drachm of oi! of rofes, and three 
grains of camphor, well mixed together. 
The bowels fhould alfo be kept loofe for 
fome days, with cooling and opening 
medicines: if the patient is of a ple- 
thoric habit, blood fhould be drawn 
from the neck or feet ; all warm or fharp 
things fhould be thrown out of the pa- 
trent’s diet, and great care taken to keep 
him quiet. When the cryftalline humour 
flicks in the orifice of the wound, it 
fhould be pulled out, that it may not 
bring on any deformity, or other mif- 
chief. When the vitreous and cryftalline 
humours are fallen out of the eye, not — 
only the fight but figure of the eye mutt 
be entirely deftroyed, therefore, at firft, 
it fhould be drefled with compreffes dip- 
ped in warm wine, and afterwards with 
fome vulnerary baliam. 


Contufions of the Eye. When the eye is | 


contufed by any accident, it will be in- — 
tirely deprived of fight, except the con-' | 
tufion is very fimall, and proper remedies — 
are inftantly applied. It the eye therefore 
has received a flight contufion, you may 
wah it frequently, for the firlt day, 
with cold {pring water, covering it with 
linen rags, wet with the fame. On the 
next day, rub it externally with cam- 
phorated {pirit of wine, covering it with 
ftups wrung out of. vinous decoétions 
of eye bright, Speedwell, hyffop, fage, 
camomile - flowers, and fennel - feeds. 
If you cannot get thefe herbs, apply 
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bolfters dipped in warm wine, renewing 

them often. If the contufion is large, 

or the patient of a plethoric habit, you 

_ mutt open a vein, 

To extra& bodies fallen into the Ex®. See the 
article EXTRACTION. 
Searification of the Eves, 

SCARIFICATION. 

Falling out of the Eve, 
ProLaPpsus OCULI, 

Eve-srow. See the article Brow. 

Artificial Eye, a kind of camera obfcura. 
See CAMERA OBSCURA. 

EYE, in architeSture, is ufed to fignify 
any round window, made in a pediment, 
an attic, the reins of a vault, or the 
like. 

Eye of a dome, an aperture at the top of 
a dome, as that of the Pantheon at 
Rome, or of St, Paul’s at London: it 
is ufually covered with a lanthorn. 

EYE of the volute, in architecture, is the 
center of the volute, or that point in 
which the helix, or fpiral of which it 
is formed, commences: or it is the little 
circle in the middle of the volute, in 
which are found the thirteen centers for 
the defcribing the circumvolutions of it. 

EYE-BROW, in archite&ture, is ufed in the 
fame fenfe as lift or fillet. See FILLET. 

EYE, in agriculture and gardening, figni- 
fies a little bud, or fhoot, inferted into a 
tree, by way of graft, 

Eve of a tree, a {mall pointed knot to which 
the leaves ftick, and from which the fhoots 
or fprigs proceed. 

EYE-BRIGHT. See EUPHRASIA, 

EYE of a pear, the extremity oppofite to 
the ftalk. 

EYE-FLAp,. in the manege, a little piece of 
Jeather, that covers the eye of a coach- 
horfe. 

EYE of the branch of a bridle, the upper- 
mott part of the branch, which is flat, 
with a hole in it, for joining the branch 
to the head-ftall, and for keeping the 
curb faft. 

EYE of a bean, in the manege, a black 
fpeck or mark in the cavity of the corner- 
teeth, which is formed there about the 
age of five and a half, and continues till 
feven or eight. 

Eye of the anchor, on board a fhip, the hole 
wherein the ring of the anchor is put in- 
to the fhank. 

Exe of the firap, on board a thip, the ring 
or round which is left of the ftrap to 
which any block is feized. 

EYE, in printing, is fometimes ufed for 

the thicknels of the types 5 or more pro- 


See the article 


See the article 
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perly, it ignifies the graving in relieve 
on the top of the letter, otherwile called © 
its face: the eye of thee is the fmall” 
opening at the head of that letter, which 
diltinguifhes it from the c. 

EYE, among jewellers, is uled for the luftre i 
and brilliancy of precjous ftones, more 
commonly called the water. See WATER, 

Bull's Exe, in altronomy, the fame with 
aldebaran. See ALDEBARAN. | 

EyYeE-GLass, in the microfcope. See the 
article MICROSCOPE. 

Cats Eye, in natural hiftory, the fame 
with afteria. See the article ASTERIA. 

Crab’s Eye. See the article CRAB’s EYES, 

Hare’sEye, See LAGOPHTHALMIA, 

EYEMOUTSH, or AymourTH, a port- 
town of Scotland, about fix miles north 
of Berwick, 

EYESS, or NYEss, among fportimen, de- 
notes a young hawk juit taken out of the 
neft, and not able to prey for herfelf, 
See the article HAWK, 

EYNDHOVEN, a town of dutch Brabant, 
about fifteen miles fouth of Boifleduc. 

EYRAGC, or Izaca-araBic, a province 
of Afiatic Turky, fituated on the river 
Euphrates, being the antient Chaldea or 
Babylonia. 

Eyrac, or Irac aGEM, the antient Pars 
thia, now the principal province of Per- 
fia, is fituated almoft in the center of chat 
kingdom, its capital city being Ifpahan, 
the metropolis of the whole kingdom. 

EYRE, or Erire, in law, the court of 
itinerant juttices. See JUSTICE. 

EYSENACH, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony : eaft lon. 10° 12’, 
and north lat. 51°. 

EZAN, in the mahometan theology, a 
hymn containing the profeflion of their 
faith,, which is repeated five times a day, 
to call the people to prayers. 

EZEKIEL, a canonical book of the Old 
Tettament, referring chiefly to the dege~ 
nerate manners and corruptions of the ; 
Jews of thofe times. 

_ It abounds with fine fentences and rich” 

compari(ons, and difcovers a good deal 
of learning in profane matters. 
Ezekiel was carried captive to Babylon; 
with Jechoniah, and began his pr Ophea 
in the fifth year of the captivity. .He* 
was contemporary with Jeremiah, who 
prophefied at the fame time ip Judea. He 
foretold many events, particularly the. 
deftruétion of the temple, the fatal ca- 
taftrophe of thofe who revolted from Ba-~ 
bylon to Egypt, and the happy return of 
the Jews to theiy own Isad. 
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EZEKIEL'’s REED, Or ROD, a measure of 
length mentioned by that prophet, and 
computed to be nearly equal to two Eng- 
Tith feet. ; 

EZRA, a canonical book of the Old Tefta- 
ment, comprehending the hiftory of the 
Jews from the time of Cyrus's ediét for 
their return, to the twentieth year of Ar- 
taxerxesLongimanus. It {pecifiesthe num- 


the ixth letter of the alphabet, and 

FE fourth confonant, is by fome rec- 
9 koneda mute, and by others a {e- 
mi-vowel : it is formed by forcing the 
breath out ftrongly, and, at the fame 
_time, joining the upper teeth and under 
lip: it has much the fame found with the 
greek g, or ph in englith words, and is 
only written in words of latin origin, pb 
being ufed -inftead of it in thofe derived 


> =~ from the Greek. 


Suetonius tells us, that the emperor Clau- 
dius invented the f, and two other let- 
ters; and that it had the force of w con- 
fouant, and was wrote inverted 4. 

' Asa numeral, F denotes 40, and with 
a dafh over it thus F, goowo: in mufic, 
it ftands for the ba(s clef; and frequent- 
ly for forte, as fF does for forte forte, 
See the articles CLEF and Forte. 


F, in medicine, ftands for fiat, let it be 


done: thus F. S, A, flands for fiat /e- 
cundum artem, let it be done according 
to art. y 
Asan abbreviation, F ftands for filtus, fel- 
low, and the like: thus F. R. S. figni- 
fies fellow of the royal fociety. * 

FA, in mufic, one of the fyllables invented 
by Guido Aretine, to mark the fourth 
note of the modern fcale, which rifes thus, 
ut, re, mi, fa. See the articles NOTE 
and GampT, 

Maficians diftinguith two fa’s, viz. the 
fiat, marked with ab, or |, 5 afd the 
fharp or natural, marked thus By and 

' called bquadro. See BQuapro. 

J aeFINTO, a feigned F, or a fermt upon 

that note: this is the cafe of every note 

that has the mark 4 before it; but more 

efpecially ei” and #7, or our E and B, 

and iswwhat we cominonly call the flat of 

ahy note. See the article Par. 
. 
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ber of Jews who returned,andCyrus’s pro- 
clamation for the rebuilding the temple, 
together with the laying its foundation, 
the obftructions it met with, and the fi- 
nifhing thereof in the reign of Darius. 
The illuftrious author of this book, was 
alfo the reftorer and publifher of the ca- 
non of the Old Teftament. See the ar-~ 
ticles CANON and BIBLE, 


HOARSE AGN HONG MOSSE AS HORE REE ARE ERS 
F. 


FABA, the BEAN, in botany, is compre- 

* hended by Linnzus among the viciz. 
See the articles Vicra and BEAN. 

FABA BENGALENSIS, in the materia me- 


dica, a roundifh compreffed fubftance, | 


about an inch in diameter, brought from 
Bengal, and thought to be a vitiated fruit 
of the, myrobalans kind. It is a very 


good aftringent, and therefore prefcribed d 


with great fuccefs in fluxes and hzmor- 
rhages, 
Faga STI. 


IenaTi, St, IGNATIUS’s 


BEAN, in the materia medica, adry and © 


hard fruit, or rather kernel, prefcribed 


with good fuccels in vertigoes, lethargies, | 
epilepfies, afthmas, quartan agues, and © 
worms, but fhould be ufed with great | 


caution. Itis given in powder, Io or 12 


grains being the dofe, when intended to © 
In fmaller quantities — 


vomit the patient. 


it acts as a fudorific. Its tinéture is fafe 


even for children, and is faid to be one © 


of the beft medicines for their convul- 
fions, and oiber diforders arifing from 
obftructions of the primz viz. 
FABA PURGATRIX, the fruit of a fpecies 
of ricinus. See the article Ricinus. 
FABER, in ichtfyology, a fith of the 


zeus-kind, called io englifh doree, or — 


john doree, See the article ZEus, 


It is diftinguifhed from the other fpscies — 
of zeus by its prickly belly, and ragged | 
Its ufual length is from fix © 
to ten inches, and its breadth nearly half — 


appearance. 


its length. See plate XCV, fig. 1. 


FABIANS, fabii, in roman antiquity, a_ 
See LUPERCALIA, | 


part of the Luperci. 
FABLE, /fabula, a tale or feigned narra- 
tion, defigned either to inftru& or civert, 


difguifed under the allegory of an action, © 


&e. 

Fables were the firft pieces of wit that 

made their appearance in the world} and 
have 


y pay? WOR : : é Plate XCV 
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. have been ftill highly valued, not only 
in times of the greateft fimplicity, but 
among the moft polite ages of the world. 
Jotham’s fable of the trees is the oldeft 
-that is extant, and as beautiful as any 
that have been made fince. Nathan's 
fable of the poor man is next in antiqui- 
ty, and had fo good an effeét as to con- 
vey inftruction to the ear of aking, We 
find AXfop, in the moft diftant ages of 
Greece; and in the early days of the 
roman commonwealth, we read of a mu- 
tiny appeafed by the fable of the belly 
and the members. As fables had their 
rife in the very infancy of learning, they 
never flourifhed more than when learning 
was at its greateft height ; witnefs Horace, 
Boileau, and Fontaine. See APOLOGUE. 
Fas eis alfo ufed for the plot of an epic 
or dramatic poem, and is, according to 
Ariftotle, the principal part, and, as it 
were, the foul of a poem. See the ar- 
ticles DRaMa and Epic, 

In this fenfe the fable is defined to be a 
difcourfe invented with art, to form the 
manners by inftruétion, difguifed under 
the allegory of an aftion. Ariftotle di- 
vides the fable into fimple and compound: 
the fimple having no change of fortune ; 
and the compound having a turn from 
bad fortune to good, and from good to 
bad. The contrivance of each fable muft 
have two parts, the intrigue and the dif- 
covery. “The compound fable, accord- 
ing to Ariftotle, pleafes moft, as having 
moft variety. 

Lord Bacon obferves that the ufe of alle- 
gorical poetry is toenvelope things, whofe 
dignity deferves a veil, as when the fe- 
crets and my fteries of religion, policy, and 
philofophy are wrapped up in fables and 
parables. Others are of opinion that 
table is fo effential to poetry, that there 
is no poetry without it ; the fable being as 
much the form and diftinétion of a poem, 
as the figure is to a piece of marble to de- 
nominate it a ftatue. It is requifite to- 
wards the perfeétion of a fable, that it be 
admirable and probable: however ad- 
mirable the fable is, it can have no ef- 
fect if it is not probable ; and probabili- 
ty alone is too faint and dull for poetry, 
as what is only admirable is too extra- 
vagant and dazling. Itis, therefore, of 
the utmoft importance to be able to know 
how to mingle thefe in fuch a juft tempera- 
ment as may pleafe the fancy, without 
fhocking the reafon, The admirable is 
all that which is againft the ordinary 
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ever fuits with the common opinion: but 
the moft part of poets, by too great a 
paflion to create admiration, take not 
fufficient care to temper it with probabi-. 
lity. Almoft all the antient poets, how- 
ever judicious otherwife, have been guilty 
of this fault, not to fpeak of the mo- 
derns. 

FABRIC, in general, denotes the ftructure 
or conttruction of any thing ; but parti- 
cularly of buildings, as a church, hail, 
houfe, &c. See BuILDING. 

Fapric-Lanps, thofe formerly given to- 
wards rebuilding or repairing of cathe- 
drals and other churches; for antiently 
almoft every body gave more or lefs, by 
his will, to the fabric of the parifh-church 
where he dwelt. 

FABULOUS, fomething confitting of, or 
conneéted with a fable. See Fase. 
FABULOUS AGE, among antient hiftorians. 

See the article AGE. 

FACE, facies, or vultus, in anatomy, 
comprehends all that part of the head 
which is not covered with the common 
Jong hair, See the article HEAD. 

Of the parts common to the whole face 
are, 1. Theepidermis and cutis, or fkin, 
the colour and finenefs of which conftitutes 
the principal beauty of the face. 2. The 
fat, which being in confiderable quantity, © 
and frequently covered with a flefhy pan- 
nicle, adds much to the beauty of the face. 
The parts proper to particular parts of 
the face are the mulcles and bones, which 
are defcribed in their proper places: be- 
fides which, we may likewife refer to the 
face, the organs of the fenfes of feeing, 
hearing, tafting, and fmelling. See the 
articles Eye, Ear, Nose, PaLare, 
Movutu, Toncue, &e. 

To thefe may be added the forehead, 
cheeks, temples, &c. 

The chin ts nothing but the angle of the 
lower jaw, with its flethy integuments. 
See the article MAXILLA. 

Face, or FACADE, in architefture, the 
front of a building, or the fide which 
contains the chief entrance. Sometimes, 
however, it is ufed for whatever fide pre- 
fents to the ftreet, garden, court, @c. or 
is oppofite to the eye. , 

Face of a fone, in mafonry, that faper- 
ficies of it which lies in the front of the 
work. The workmen generally choofe 
to make one of thofe fides the face, which, 
when in the quarry, lay perpendicularly 
to the horizon, and confequently the 
breaking,not the cleaving way of the ftone, 


courfe of nature; the probable is what- FAcz, in‘fortification, an appellation given 


to 


te. 


oa 
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to feveral parts of a fortrefs, as the face 
of a baftion, &e. See Bas Trion. 

‘The face of a place is the front compre- 
hended between the flanked angles of two 
neighbouring baltions, being compofed 
of a curtain, two flanks, and two faces ; 
and is likewife called the tenaille of a 
place, Ina fiege, the attacks are carri- 

. ed on againft both baftions, when the 
whole tenaille is attacked. 


’ Prolonged Face, that part of the line of 


detence-razant, which is between the 
angle of the fhoulder and the curtin, or 
the line of defence-razant, diminifhed by 
the length of the face. 

Face of a gun, the fuperficies of the metal 
at the extremities of the muzzle of the 
piece. 

Face, in the military art, a word of com- 
mand, intimating to turn about: thus, 
face to the right, is to turn upon the left 
heel a quarter-:ound to the right; and, 
face to the left, isto turn upon the right 
heel a quarter-round to the left. 

Face of plants, among botanifts, fignifies 
theirs general appearance, which, being 
nearly the fame in plants of the fame 
genus, ferves to diftinguith them at firlt 
fght. See Borany, Piant, &ce. 
‘The fame term, face, facies, is ufed by 
other naturahits to denote the like re- 
femblance among other objects, as fifhes, 
birds, @c. However it is proper to re- 
mark, that this refemblance 1s too fallaci- 
ous to ferve as a generical charaéter ; fince 
things, belonging to very different genera, 
are {ometimes found to be very like each 
other in external appearance. 

FACET, or FaceTTe, among jewellers, 
the name of the little faces or planes to 

be found in brilliant and rofe diamonds. 
See the article DiaMOnD. 

FACETANUS Lacerrus, the fame with 
the tarantula, See TARANTULA, 

FACIA, or Fascia, See Fascra. 

FACIES Hippocratica, in medicine, is 
when the noitrils are fharp, the eyes hol- 
low, the temples low, the tips of the 
ears contracled, the forehead dry and 
wrinkled, and the complexion pale or li- 
vid. The facies hippocratica is chiefly 
obferved towards the period of the 
phthifes, and other confumptions, and 
15 held a fure prognoftic of death. 

FACK, or Fake. See thearticle Fare. 

FACTION, a cabal or party formed in a 

_ tate, city, or company. 

FACTION, in antiquity, a name given to the 
different companies of combatants in the 
circus. They were four, viz, the white, 
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the red, the green, and the blue ; to which 
Domitian added another of purple colour. 
They were fo denominated from the 
colour of the liveries they wore, and were 
dedicated, according to M. Aur. Caffio- 
dorus, to the four feafons of the year, the 
green being confecrated to (pring, the blue 
to winter, the red to fummer, and the 
white to autumn. It appears from an- 
tient infcriptions, that each faétion had 
its procurators and phyfician ; and from 
hiftory, that party-rage ran fo high 
among them, that in a diffenfion between 
two fa€tions, in the time of Juftinian, 
almoft forty thoufand men lolt their lives 
in the quarrel, 

FACTITIOUS, any thing made by art, 
in oppofition to what is the produce of| 
nature. Thus, fa&itious cinnabar is 
oppofed to native cinnabar. See the are 
ticle CINNABAR. 

FACTOR, in commerce, is an agent of 
correfpondent refiding beyond the feas,| 
or in fome remote part, commiffioned by 
merchants to buy or fell goods on theig| 
account, or aflift them in carrying on] 
their trade. 
A faétor receives from the merchants, hig} 
conftituents, in lieu of wages, a come! 
miffion or factorage, according to the 
ufage of the place where he refides, or the 
bufinefs he tranfacts, this being various 
in different countries, and on the pure 
chafes and fales of different commodities 
He ought to keep ftriftly to the tenor o 
his orders, as a deviation from them 
even in the moft minute particular, ¢x- 
pofes him to make ample fatisfaction for 
any lofs that may accrue from his non 
obfervance of them: and it is very rea 
fonable it fhould be fo, as the diftance o 
his fituation renders him unable to judge 
of his principal’s views and intention, 
When unlimited orders are given to face 
tors, and they are left to fell or buy o 
the beft conditions they can, whateve 
detriment occurs to their conftituents, 
they are excufed, as it is to be prefumed 
they acted for the beft, and were govern 
ed by the digtates of prudence. But 
bare commiffion to fell is not fufhcien 
authority for the faétor to truft any per 
fon, wherefore he ought to receive the 
money on the delivery of the goods ; and, 
by the general power, he may not truf 
beyond one, two, or three months, &¢, 
the ufual time allowed in fales, otherwife 
he fhall be anfwerable out of his ow 
eftate. If a faétor fells on the ufual trof 
toa perfon of good credit, who after 
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 wvards becomes infolvent, he is difcharg- 
_ ed; but not if the man’s credit was bad 
atthetime of fale. If a faétor give a 
“man time for payment of money contract- 
_ed-on fale of his principal’s goods, and, 
after that time is elapfed, fell him goods 
of his own for ready money, and the man 
_ becomes infolyent, the factor in equity 
ought to indemnify his principal, but he 
is not compellable by the common law. 
A factor fhould always be punétual in the 
advices of his tranfactions, in fales, pur- 
chafes, treights, and more efpecially in 
draughts by exchange: he fhould never 
deviate from the orders he receives in the 
execution of a commiffion for purchafing 
goods, either in price, quality, or kind ; 
and if, after goods are bought, hefends 
them to a different place hd what he 
was directed to, they muft remain for his 
own account, except the merchant, on 
advice of his proceedings, admits them 
according to his firftintention. A factor 
that fells a commodity under the price he 
is ordered, fhall be obliged to make good 
the difference: and if he purchafes goods 
for another at a price limited, and after- 
wards they rife, and he fraudently takes 
them for his own account, and fends them 
to another part, in order to fecure an ad- 
vantage that feemingly offers, he will, on 
proof, be obliged, by the cuftom of mer- 
chants, to fatisfy his principal for da- 
mages. Ifa taétor, in conformity with 
a merchant's orders, buys with his mo- 
ney, or on his credit, a commodity he 
fhall be direéted to purchafe ; and, with- 
out giving advice of the tranfaction, fells 
it again to profit, and appropriates to 
himlelf the advantage, the merchant fhall 
recover it from him, and befides have him 
amerced for his fraud. When faétors 
have obtained a profit for their principal, 
they mutt be cautious how they difpole of 
it; for if they aét without commiffion, 
they are refponfible: and if a merchant 
remits goods to his fa€tor, and about a 
month after draws a bill on him, the fac- 
tor, having effects in his hands, accepts 
the bill, then the principal ybreaks, and 
the goods are feized in the factor’s hands 
for the behalf of the creditors, it has been 
conceived the fastor mult anfwer the bill 
notwithftanding, and come in a ¢reditor 
for fo much as he was obliged, by rea- 
fon of his acceptance, to pay. A factor 
who enters intoa charter party with a 
matter for freight, is obliged by the con- 
tract; but if he loads aboard generally, 
the principal and the lading are liable for 
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the freightment, and not'the fictor. Tf 
a factor, having money in his hands 
belonging to his principal, neglect to 
infure a thip and goods, according to er- 
der, if the thip milcarry, the factor, by 
the cuftom of merchants, fhall make good 
the damage; and if he make any com- 
pofition with the inforers after infuran 
without orders fo to do, he is anfwerable 
for the whole infurance. 


As fidelity and diligence are expected — 


from the factor, fo the law requires the 
like from the principal; if, therefore, a 
merchant remits counterfeit jewels to his 
f ctor, who fells them. as if true; if he 
receive lofs or prejudice by imprifonment 
or other punifhment, the principal fhall 
not only muke ful] fatisfaction to the face 
tor, but to the party who bought the 
jewels. ‘ 

What is here faid of factors, is meant of 
fach as refide ahroad to act for merchants, 
and may be applied to fupercargoes, who 


go a voyage to difpofe of a cargoe, and 
afterwards return with another to their 


principals: but it is alio the cuftom of the 
merchants of the higheft credit throughout 
the world, to act mutually in the cz pacity 
of factors for each other, The bufinefs 
fo executed is called commiffion-bulinels, 
and is generally defirable by all mer- 
chants, provided they have always effects 
intheir hands,asa fecurity for all the affairs 
which they tranfact for the account of 
others. And this clafs of traders of efta- 
blithed reputation, have current as well 
as commiflion account, conftantly between 
them, and draw on, remitto, and fend 
commiffions to each other only by the in- 
tercourfe of letters which, among men of 
honour, are as obligatory and authorita- 
tive as all the bonds and ties of law, 


Factor, in multiplication, a name given 


to the multiplier and multiplicand, be- 
caufe they conftitute the product. See 
the article MULTIPLICATION, &e. 


FACTORAGE, called alfo commiffion, 


is the allowance given to factors by the 
merchant who employs them. The gain 
of factorage is certain, however the voy- 
age or fale prove to the merchant: but 
the commiffions vary ; at Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, Virginia, and molt of the weftern 
parts of the world the commiffion runs at 
8 per cent. generally through Italy, 245 
in France, Spain, and Portugal, @e. 2 ; 
and in Holland, and other places near, 
home, 14 per cent. 


FACTORY isa place where a confiderable 
number of factors refide, to negotiate, 


for 
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for their mafters and employers. See the 
article Facror. 

The moft confiderable factories belonging 
to the Britith are thofe eftablifhed in the 
Eaft-Indies, Portugal, Turky, &c. 


FACTUM, in arithmetic, the product of 


two quantities multiplied by each other. 


FACULZ, in aftronomy, certain bright 


and fhining parts, which the modern af- 
tronomers have, by means of telefcopes, 
obferved upon or about the furface of the 
fun: they are but very feldom feen. See 
the article Sun, 


FACULTY, in law, a privilege granted 


to a perfon, by favour and indulgence, 
of doing what, by law, he ought not 
to do. 

For granting thefe privileges, there is a 
court under the archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, called the court of the faculties, 
the chief officer whereof is ftyled mafter 


of the faculties, who has a power of FacuLry is alfo ufed to denote the powers 


granting difpenfations in divers cafes, as 
to marry without the bans being firft pub- 
lithed ; to eat flefh on days prohibited ; 
to ordain a deacon under age ; for a fon 
to fucceed his father in his benefice; a 
clerk to hold two or more livings, @c. 


FacuLry, inthe {chools, a term applied 


to the different members of an univerfity, 
divided according to the arts and fciences 
taught there: thus in moft univerfities 
there are four faculties, vz. 1. OF arts, 
which include humanity and philofophy. 
2. Of theology. 3. Of phyfic. And, 
4. Of civil law, The degrees in the fe- 
veral faculties of our univerfities are thofe 
of batchelor, mafter, and doctor, See 
the articles DEGREE, BATCHELOR, Ge. 


FacuLty of advocates, aterm applied to 


the college or fociety of advocates in Scot- 
land, who plead in all actions before the 
court of feffion. They meet in the be- 
pene of erery year, and choofethe an- 
nual officers of the fociety, vis. dean, 
treafurer, clerks, private and public ex- 
aminators, and a curator of their library. 
The manner of admiffion into the faculty 
of advocates is by a trial in the civil law, 
and fcotch law: the perfon defiring to be 
admitted, having, upon petition, obtain- 
eda recommendation to the dean of the 
faculty, he giveth a remit to the private 
examinators, who aré nine in number, 
and who, after their election, having di- 
vided the body of the civil law into nine 
parts, each taking one, appoint a diet 
for examination :. in this diet there muft 
be at leaft feven prefent, each of whom 
examines the candidate; and the que- 
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ftion being afterwards put, Qualified, 
yea or no? they give their opinion by bal- 
loting, upon which the candidate is ei- 
ther admitted by figning his petition, or 
remitted to his ftudies. After the private 
trial,“the dean of the faculty affigns the 
candidate a title of the civil law, for the 
fubjeét of a thefis, which being diftribut- 
ed among the advocates, the faculty meet 
ona day appointed, when three at leaft 
of fifteen public examinators difpute 
againft the thefis; and afterwards the fa- 
culty give their opinions by balloting, as 
in the private’trial. If the candidate is 
found qualified, the dean affigns him a 
law for an harangue before the lords, 
which harangue being made, he is ad-| 
mitted a member of the faculty, upon} 
paying the fees, taking the oaths to the 
government, and an oath to be faithful 
in his office. 


of the human mind, viz. vioderftanding,| 
will, memory, and imagination. See the 
articles UNDERSTANDING, &c. i 
The doétrine of the ufe and objeSts of the 
mental faculties, fays lord Bacon, hag| 
two parts well known, viz. logic and 
ethics, the one producing refolutions and 
the other a&tions. The imagination, in- 
deed, on both fides performs the office o 
agent or embaffador, and aflifts alike in 
the judicial and minifterial capacity. 
Wolfius, in his Analyf. Pfycholog. afte; 
eftablifhing the exiftence of the foul, cons 
fiders it with refpe&t to its faculty of uns 
derftanding, which he diftinguifhes int 


prehends perception, the fource of ideas 
thought, imagination, the power of feigns 
ing, memory, forgetfulnefs, and recol 
le&tion. The fuperior part of the facult 
of underftanding confifts in attention an 
reflection, in underftanding in general 
and its three operations in particular 
and in the natural difpofitions of the un 
derftanding. The fecond general facult 
of the foul, is that of defiring an obje& 
confidered as a good; from whence re 
fults the contrary determination, when 1 
is looked upon as an evil. This facult 
he alto diflinguithes into inferior and fu. 
perior: the firft is nothing elfe than t 
fenfitive appetite, the defire or averfion w 
entertain for objets, when we allow our 
felyes to be guided by the confufed ideas 
of our fenfes; hence arife the paffions 
the fuperior part is the will, confidered ff 
far as it is determined by diftin&t ideas 
exempt from all mechanical impreflions ; 
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and the ufe we make of this power of de- 
/. termining, is liberty. 

JECES, in chemiftry, the grofs matter, 
or fediment, that fettles at the bottom 
after diftillation, fermentation, and the 
like. 
The feces of wine are more generally 
known by the name lees. See Legs, 
Faces, in medicine, the excrements void- 
ed by ftool, See ExcREMENT. 
F/ECULA, in pharmacy, a form of me- 
dicine, confifting of the feces of veget- 
able juices, principally thofe of roots ; 
the manner of making which may be ga- 
thered from the following example, as 
ordered in the college difpenfatory. To 
make a fecula of bryony, take the roots 
of that plant, any quantity; let them be 
fcraped_ finall with a knife, and {queeze 
out their juice with a prefs; afier {tand- 
ing a few hours, in veffels that are with- 
out any motion, there will bea white fe- 
diment like ftarch, and it muft be dried 
in glazed pans, after the watery part is 
poured off by inc’ination. 
After the fame manner is prepared the 
feecula of arum, wild radifh, orrice, and 
# the like. 
FA:CULENT, in general, is applied to 
things abounding with faces, or dregs : 
. thus the blood and other humours of the 
human body, are faid to be fxculent, 
when without that purity which is necef- 
fary to health. 
FAENZA, a city and bifhop’s fee of Italy, 
fituated in the Pope’s territories, about 
thirty miles eaft of Bologna: ealt long. 
12° 38’, and north lat. 44° 30/. 
FAGARA, in the materia medica, a fruit 
| brought from the Ealt Indies, much re- 
fembling the cubeb. This fruit is a ber- 
. ry, the exterior bark whereof is black 
and dufky, of an acrid aromatic talte : 
| this berry, when ripe, being cut open, 
| exhibits a dark, fhining, folid feed, with- 
out either tafte or fmell. It is recom- 
mended againtt frigidities in the liver ; it 
_ affifts conco&tion, is an aftringent and 
fiomachic, 
AGG, in the fea-language, a term giverl 
| to the end of thofe ftrands which do not 
| go through the tops; when a cable or 
rope is clofed, 
PAGGOT, in times of popery hete, was 
a badge worn on the fleeve of the upper 
| garment of fuch perfons as had recanted, 
| ov abjured what was then termed herefy ; 
eing put on after the perfon had carried 
“a faggot, by way of penance, to fome 
Rape Tuan pie of folemnity, The leay- 
OL, ‘ 
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ing off the wear of this badge was fome. 
times interpreted a fign of apoftacy. 

FaGcors, among military men, perfons 
hired by officers, whofe companies are 
not full, to mufter and hide the deficien- 
cies of the company; by which means 
they cheat the king of fo much money. 

FAGONA, in anatomy, a conglomerate 
gland, the fame with thymus, | See the 
article THYMUS. 

FAGONIA, the cRETIC-TREFOIL, in 
botany, a genus of the decandria-mono- 
gynia clafs of plants, the corolla of which 
confilts of five cordated patent petals, 
with long flender ungues inferted in the 
cup; the fruit is a roundifh acuminated 
capfule compofed of ten valves, which 
form five lobes, and as many compreffed 
cells ; the feed is fingle, and of a roundifh 
figure. 

FAGOTTINO, in mufic, is a fingle cur- 
tail, a mulical inftrument fomething like 
the baffoon. 

FAGOTTO, in mufic, the double curs 
tail, or in reality a double baffoon, as 
big again as the former, See the pre- 
ceding article, 

FAGUS, the BEECH, in botany, -a genus 
of the moncecia-polyandriacla(s of plants, 
having no corolla; the ftamina are gene- 
rally twelve hairy filaments of the length 
of the cup; the antherz are oblong ; the 
fruit is a roundifh ¢apfule, very large, 
furrounded with foft prickles, compoled 
of four valves, and containing only one 
cell; the feeds are two, roundifh, acumi- 
nated, and three-cornered. This genus 
comprehends the common chefnut tree. 

FAILLIS, in heraldry, a french term de- 
noting jome failure or fraétion in an ors 
dinary, as if it were broken, ora {plinter 
taken from it. : 

FAILURE, a fpeci¢s of bankruptcy, com- 
monly called breaking, or ftopping pay- 
ments. See BANKRUPTCY. 

FaILuReE of fecord, in law, is where an 
aftion is brought againft a perfon; who 
alledges; in hrs plea, matter of record in 
bar of the action, and avers to prove it 
by the record ; to which the plainuff re- 
plies, Nu tiel record, vizs There is no 
fuch record: whereupon the defendant 
has a day given him by tlie court to 
bring it in; and if he fails to do it, he 
is then faid to fail of his record, and the 
plaintiff fhall thereon have judgiment. 
Where the tenor only of a record, &e. is 
brought in, or is no bar to the plaintff’s 
aflion, the party likewife fails of his re- 
cord; but {mall variances in a record 

70 may 
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may be amended, and are no failure of 
record. 

FAINT-actTion, in law, a feigned ac- 
tion, or fuch as, although the words of 
the writ are true, yet, for certain caufes, 
the plainuff has no ttle to recover there- 
by, 

Wied Fanta in law, a covinous, falfe, 
or collufory manner of pleading, to the 
deceit of a third perfon. 

FAINTING. See LipoTHyMia, 

FAIR, a greater kind of market, granted 
to a town, by privilege, for the more 
fpeedy and commodious providing of 
ftich things as the place ftands in need 
of, See the article MARKET. 

Tt is incident to a fair, that perfons fhall 
be free from being arrefted in it for any 
other debt contracted than what was con- 
tracted in the fame; or, at leaft, pro- 
mifed to be paid there. Thefe fairs are 
generally kept once or twice a year, and, 
by ftatute, they fhall not be held Jonger 
than they ought, by the lords thereof, on 
pain of their being feized into the king’s 
hands, &c. Alfo proclamation is to be 
made, how tong they are to continue ; 
and no perfon fhall fell any goods after 
the time of the fair is ended, on forfeiture 
of double the value, one fourth to the 
rofecutor, and the reft to the king, 
‘There is a toll ufually paid in fairs, on 
the fale of things, and for ftallage, pic- 
age, @c, See the article ToL. 
Fairs abroad are either free, or charged 
with toll and impofition. The privileges 
of free fairs confit chiefly, firft, in that 
all traders, @&c. whether natives or fo- 
reigners, are allowed to enter the king- 
dom, and are under the royal proteétion, 
exempt from duties, impofitions, tolls, 
&c. Secondly, that merchants, in go- 
ing or returning, cannot be moleited or 
arrefted, or their goods ftopped. ‘They 
are eftablifhed by letters-patent from the 
prince. Fairs, particularly free fairs, 
make a very confiderable article in the 
commerce of Europe, efpecially that of 
the Mediterranean, and inland parts of 
Germany, &e. 
The principal Britifh fairs are, 1. Stur- 
bridge-fair, near Cambridge, by far the 
greateft in Britain, and perhaps in the 
world. 2. Briftol has two fairs, very 
near as great as that of Sturbridge. 3, 
Exeter. 4. Welt Chefter. 5. Edinburgh. 
6, Wheyhill ; and, 7. Burford-fair, both 
for fheep. 8, Pancras fair, in Stafford- 
fhire, for faddle-horfes. 9. Bartholo- 
mew fair, at London, for lean and welch 
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FAIRFIELD, a town of New-England,| 


FAIRFORD, a market-town, about ninee, 


FATRY, inantient traditions and romances, | 


FAs 


black cattle. 10. St. Faith’s, iin Nor- | 
folk, for fcotch runts. 11. Yarmouth | 
fifhing fair for herrings, the only fithing 
fair in Great Britain. 12. Ipfwich 
butter-fair. 13. Woodborough-hill, in 
Dorfetthire, for weft country manufac- 
tures, as kerfeys, druggets, ce. 14. 
Two cheefe-fairs at Chipping-INorton ; 
with innumerable other fairs, befides | 
weekly markets, forall forts of goods, 
as well our own as of foreign growth. 
Among the principal free fairs in France 
are thofe of St. Germains, Lyons, 
Rheims, Charters, Rouen, Bourdeaux, 
Troyes, Bayonne, Dieppe, &c. 

The moft noted fairs in Germany are 
thofe of Francfort, Leipfic, and Nuren- 
burg, not only on account of the great 
trade, but the va(t concourfe of princes 
of the empire, nobility, and people, who 
come to them from all parts of Germany 
to partake of the diverfions to be had. 


in the province of Conneéticut, about 
an hundred miles fouth-weft of Bolton s 
welt long. 72°, and north lat. 41°. 


teen miles fouth-eaft of Glocefter. 


fignifies a fort of deity, or imaginary gee 
nius, converfant on earth, and diftinguifh- 
ed by a variety of fantaftical, aétions, ei« 
ther good or bad. 
The fairies are a pecular fpecies of di 
vinities, that have but little relation to any 
of thofe of the antient Greeks or Romans 
unlefg perhaps to the larve; thoug 
others, with great reafon, will not hav 
them ranked among gods, but fuppof 
them an intermediate kind of beings 
neither gods, angels, men, or devils 
They are of oriental extraction, an 
feem to have been invented by the Per 
fians and Arabs, whofe religion and hi 
tory abound with relations concernin 
them: thefe have a particular countr 
which they fuppole the fairies to inhabit, 
called Fairy-land. 
Spencer’s Fairy Queen is an epic poem 
under the perfons and charaéters of fai 
ries, In this fort of writing, the po 
lofes fight of nature, and entertains t 
reader's imagination with the character 
of fairies, witches, magicians, daemons 
and departed fpirits, It requires an o 
turn of thought, and a peculiar caft 
fancy, with an imagination naturall 
fruitful and fuperftitious. " 
This fort of poetry raifes a pleafing ki 
of horror in the mind of the reader, an 

amu 


gee iy 


amufes his imagination with the ftrange- 
nels and novelty of the perfons who are 
reprefented in it ; but the judicious ob- 
ject to it, as not having probability 
enough to affeét the imagination. 

FaIryY-CIRCLE, or RING, a phenomenon 
pretty frequent in the fields, &c. fup- 
pofed, by the vulgar, to be traced by the 
fairies in their dances; there are two 
kinds of it, one of about feven yards in 
diameter, containing a round bare path, 
a foot broad, with. green grafs in the 
middle of it, The other is of different 
bignefs, encompaffed with a circumfe- 
rence of gra{s, greener and frefher than 
that in the middle. Meff. Jeffop and 
Walker, in the Philofophical Tranfaét, 
afcribe them to lightening, which is con- 
firmed by their being moft frequently 
produced after ftorms of that kind, as 
well as by the colour and brittlenefs of the 
gra{s-roots, when firlt obferved. 
Lightening, like all other fires, moves 
round, and burns more in the extremity 
than in the middle: the fecond circle 
arifes from the firlt, the grafs burnt up 
growing very plentifully afterwards, 
Others maintain that thefe circles are 
made by ants, which are frequently found 
in great numbers therein. 

FAIT, in law, the fame with deed, 
the article DEED. 

FAITH, fides, in antiquity, was deified by 

the Romans, and had a temple in the 
capitol}, 
Public faith is reprefented on medals 
fometimes with a bafket of fruit in one 
hand, and fome ears of corn in the other ; 
and fometimes holding a_ tuitle-dove. 
But the moft ufual fymbol, is with her 
two hands joined together. 

FAITH, in divinity and philofophy, the firm 

belief of certain truths upon the teftimo- 

ny of the perfon who reveals them. 

The grounds of a rational faith are, 1. 

That the things revealed be not contrary 

to, though they may be above natural 

reafon. 2, That the revealer be well ac- 

quainted with the things he reveals, 3. 

That he be above all {ufpicion of deceiv- 

ing us, 

Where thefe criterions are found, no 

reafonable perfon will deny his affent; 

thus, we may as well doubt of our own 
exiftence, as of the truth of a revelation 
coming from God, who can neither be 
deceived himfelf, nor deceive others by 
propofing things to be believed, that are 
coutradiflory to the faculties he has given 
us, Whatever propefitions, therefore, 
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are beyond reafon, but not contrary to 
it, are, when revealed, the proper matter 
of faith. 

Confeffion of Faitu. See CONFESSION, 

FAITHFUL, an appellation affumed by 
the mahometans. See MaHOMETANS. 

FAKE, among failors, fignifies one round 
or circle of a cable or hawler, coiled up 
out of the wav, 

FAKENHAM, a market-town of Nore 
folk, about fixteen miles north-weft of - 
Norwich. 

FAKIR, in pagan theology, a kind of 
indian monks, who even outdo the mors 
tifications and feverities of the antient 
chriftian anachorets. See ANACHORET. 
Some of them mangle their bodies with 
{courges and knives; others never lie 
down; and others remain all their lives 
in one pofture. 

There are alfo another kind of fakirs, 
who do not practife fuch feverities: thefe 
flock together in companies, and go from 
village to village, prophefying and tell- 
ing fortunes. It is faid that even perfons 
of fortune, in India, become fakirs, and 
that there are more than two millions of 
them. 

FALCADE, in the manege, the motion 
of a horfe when he throws himfelf 
upon his haunches two or three times, 
as in very quick corvets; which is done 
in forming a ftop and half ftop. -See the 
article STop. 

FALCATED, fomething in the form of a 
fickle : thus, the moon is faid to be fale 
cated when fhe appears horned, See the 
articles MOON and PuasEs. 

FALCINELLUS, a bird fuppofed to be of 
the heron kind, with a long crooked 
bill, and called by fome the black heron, 
See plate XCV. fig. 3. 

It is fomewhat larger than a pigeon, and 
is of a greenifh colour, variegated with 
purple, 

FALCQ, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds, of the order of the accipitres, with 
three toes always before, and only one 
behind, 

This genus comprehends the falcon-- 
kind, properly fo called, the hawk, gyr- 
falcon, eagle, buzzard, pygargus, lan- 
nar, kite, keftril, &c. See the articles 
FaLtcon, Hawk, &c. ° 

FALCON, or Gentle Fatcon, the yellow — 
legged falcon, with a grey body {potted 
with brown, and with five or fix broad 
and black fafciz or waves on the tail. It 
is a very beautiful bird, about the fize of 
araven, and though very bold and vora~ 
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cious, is eafily made tame and traétable. 
Mr. Edwards has defcribed two falcons 
brought from Hudfon’s bay, both about 
the bignefs of the common crow, One 
of thefe is brown on the upper part of the 
body, and the under part is whitifh, va- 
riegated with crefcent-like fpots of a dark 
colour. The other is of a black, or very 
dark dufky colour, on the upper part of 
the body ; the ridge of the wing, in the 
upper part, is white, and the whole un- 
der fide is of a dirty clay colour, with 
black fpots at the ends of the feathers. 
See plate XCVI. fig. 1. which reprefents 
the firft of thefe, : 

In the choice of a falcon, take one that 
has wide noftrils,- high and large eye- 
lids, a large black eye, a round head, 
fomewhat full on the top; barb feathers 
under the clap of the beak, which fhould 
be fhort, thick, and of an azure colour; 
the breaft large, round, and flefhy ; and 
the thighs, legs, and feet Jarge and ftrong, 


“with the fear of the foot foft and bluifh : 


the pounces fhould be black, with wings 
long and croffing the train, which fhould 
be fhort and very»yliable. , 


FALCON, in gunnery, a piece of cannon, 


See the article CANNON. 


FALCONER; ofiée’ who tames, manages, 


‘A falconer fhould be. well ac 


and looks after falcons, or other hawks, 
See the next article, 

inted 
with the quality and mettle of his hawks, 
that he may know which of them to fly 


early, and which late. Every night, ‘af- 


ter flying, he fhould give them caiting ; 


‘one while plumage, fometimes pellets of 


cotton, and at another time phyfic, as he 
finds neceflary.- He ought alfo every 
evening to make the place clean under the 
perch, that by her calting he may know 
whether fhe wanfs ituuring upwards or 
dGownwards, Nor mutt he forget to water 


_ his hawk evei'y evening, except fuch days 


wherein fhe has bathed ; after which, at 


‘night, fhe’ fhould be’ put into a warm 


a 


' maples medicin 
a hawk frequently 


‘room, having a candle burning by’ her, 
’ where fhe ts to fit unhooded, if fhe be not 


ramage, that fhe may prune and pick 


~ herfelf. 


tes 


A falconer fhould’ $ carry mummy, 
‘into the field where 
yeets with accidents, 
Neither muft he forget to take with him 


~ any of his hawking implements; and it 


is neceffary he fhould be fkilful in mak- 
ing lures, hoods of all forts, jefles, bewets, 
and other furniture. Neither ought “he 


to be without his coping-ivons, to cope 
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FALCONRY, the art of training al] man- 


“hawk, that fhe may know when you in« 


“fhe muft be unhooded gently, and afte 


‘night to perch by him, that he may awak 


‘ grow tame and gentle ; and when fhe be 


or two, then hooding her gently, an 


Take 
* 


his hawk’s beak when overgrown, and fo 
cut her pounces and talons as there fhall 


be occafion; nor fhould his cauting- 
irons be wanting. 


ner of hawks, but more efpecially the 
larger fort, called falcons, to the exercife 
of hawking. See Hawk1nc. 


When a falcon fs taken, fhe muft be feel- | 


ed in fuch a manner, that as the feeling 
flackens, fhe may fee what provifion lies 
before her ; but care oughs to be taken, 
not to feel her too hard. A falcon ‘or 
hawk newly taken, fhould have all new 
furniture, as new jeffes of good leather, 
mailled leafhes with buttons at the end, 
and new bewets.. There fhould alfo be 
provided a fmall round ftick, to ftroke 
the hawk; becaufe the oftener this 1s 
done, the fooner and better will fhe be 


manned. ‘She muft alfo have two good. 


bells, that fhe may be found when fhe 


fcattereth. Her hood fhould be well 


fafhioned, raifed “and emboffed again 


her eyes, deep, and yet ftrait enough be-~ 
neath, that it may faften about her head | 


without hurting her ; and her beak and 


talons muft be a little coped, but not fo- 
" near as to make them bleed. | 


If it be a foar-falcon, which hath already 
paffed the feas, the will indeed he harder. 
to reclaim, but will prove the belt of 
falcons. Her food mutt Lip B08, and 
warm, and given her twice “or thrice a 
day, till the be full gorged: the belt for 
this purpofe is pigeons, larks, ‘or other 
live birds; becavfe fhe muft be broken 
off by degrees from her accuftomed feed- 
ing. When fhe is fed, you muft hoop 
and lure, as you do when you call a 
tend to give her meat. On this occafiom, 
giving her two or three bits, her hoo 
muft be put on again, when fhe is to ge 
two or three bits more. Care muft b 
taken that the be clofe fecled, and aftes 
three or four days, her diet may be lef 
fened; the falconer fetting her every 


en her often in the night, In this man 
ner he maft proceed, ti! he find her t 


gins to feed eagerly, he may give her 
fheep’s heart. He may now begin to un 
hood her in the day-time, but it muft b 
far from company, firft giving. her a bi 


giving her as much more. When the 
tharp fet, he may now unhood her, ap 
6 ; , gv 


~ 
if 
fe 


Rat 


give her fome meat juft againft his face 
and eyes, which will make her lefs afraid 
of the countenances of others. She muft 
be borne continually on the fit, till fhe 
is properly manned, caufing her to feed in 
company, giving her in the morning, 
about fun rife, the wing of a pullet; 
and, in the evening, the foot of a hare 
or coney, cut off above the joint, flead 
and Jaid in water, which being {queezed, 
is to be given her with the pinion of a 
hen’s wing. For two or three days 
ive her wafhed meat, and then plumage 
in more or lefs.quantity, as fhe is thought 
to be more or lefs foul within. After 
this, being hooded again, fhe is to get 
nothing tli fhe has gleamed and caft, 
when a little hot meat may be given her in 
company ; and, towards evening, fhe 
may be allowed to plume a hen’s wing in 
company alfo. Cleanfe the feathers of 
her cafting, if foul and flimy ; if fhe be 
clean within, give her gentle caltings ; 
and when fhe is well reclaimed, manned, 
and made eager and fharp fet, he may 
venture to feed her on the Jure. 
However, three things are to be con- 
fidered before the lure be fhewed hers 
1. That the be bold and familiar in com- 
pany, and not afraid of dogs and horfes, 
2. Sharp fet and hungry, having regard 
to the hour of merning and evening, 
when you would lure her. 3, Clean 
within, and the lure well garnithed with 
meat on both fides; and when you in- 
tend to give her the length of a leafh, you 
mutt ab{fcond yourfelf. 
She muft alfo be unhooded, and have a 
bit or two given her on the lure as fhe fits 
on your fit; afterwards take the lure 
from her, and hide it that fhe may not 
fee it; and when fhe is unfeeled, caft 
the lure fo near her, that fhe may catch 
it within the length of her leafh, and as 
foan as the has feized it, ufe your voice 
as falconers do, feeding her upon the 
lure, on the ground, with the heart and 
warm thigh of a pullet. 
Having fo lured your falcon, give her but 
little meat in the evening ; and let this 
luring be fo timely, that you may give 
her plumage, and a juck of a joint next 
morning on your fit. When the has caft 
and gleamed, give her a little reaching of 
warm meat. About noon, tie a creance 
to her leath; and going into the field, 
there give her a bit or two-upon her lure; 
then unwind the creance, and draw it 
after you a good way; and let him who 
‘has the bird hold his right hand on the 
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the taffe] of her hood, ready to unhood 
her as foon you begin to lure; to which 
if the come well, {oop roundly upon it, 
and haftily feize it, let her caft two or 
three bits thereon. Then unfeizing and 
taking her off the lure, hood her and 
give her to the man again ; and, going 
farther off, lure and feed her as before. 
In this manner is the falconer to proceed, 
luring her every day farther and farther 


off, till the is accuftomed to come freely 
and eagerly to the lure; after which thé 


may be lured in company, taking care 
that nothing afright her. When fhe is 
ufed to the lure on foot, the is to be lured 
on horfeback ; which may be effeéted the 
fooner, by caufing horfemen to be about 
her when the is lured on foot. , 
When fhe is grown familiar to this way, 
let fomebody on foot hold the hawk, and 
he on horfeback muft call and caft the lure 
about his head, the holder taking off the 
hood by the taffel ; and if fhe feize eagerly 
on the Jure without fear of man or horfe, 
then take off the creance, and lure her at 
a greater diftance. And if you would 
have her love dogs as well as the lure, call 
dogs when you give her her living or 
plumage, See the article Hawkinc, 
FALDAGE, an antient privilege referved 


to lords, of fetting up folds for fheep in. 


any fields within their manors, for the 
better manurance of the fame ; a this, 
in former times, was ufually done as well 
with their tenants fheep, as with their own, 

FALDFEY, or FaLpFEg, a rent or fee 
paid by fome cuftomary tenants, for liber- 
ty to fold their fheep on their own Jands. 

FALKIRK, a* town of Scotland: weit 
long. 3° 48’, north lat. 56° 20/. 

FALL, the defcent of a heavy body toe 
wards the center of the earth. See the 
articles DESCENT, GRaviITy, AccE- 
LERATION, &c, 

Fat is alfo the name of a meafure of 
length ufed in Scotland, and containing 
fix ells of that country. See the articles 
MEAsuRreE and ELL. 

FALL, in the fea-language; that part of 
the rope of a tackle, which is hauled 
upon, 

Alfo when a fhip is under fail, and keeps 
not fo near the wind as the fhould do, 
they fay fhe falls off; or when a fhip 

is not flufh, but hath rifings of fome parts 

af om decks more than others, it is called 
alls, 

LET FALL. See the article Ler. 

FALLACY, a deception, fraud, or falfe 
appearance, 


aie’ 


| 


rao 


The epicureans deny that there is any 
fach thing as a fallacy of the fenfe: for 
according to them, all our fenfations and 
perceptions, both of fenle and phantafy, 
are true: whence they make fenfe the pri- 
mary criterion of truth. See EVIDENCE. 
‘The cartefians, on the other hand, main- 
tain, that we fhould fufpect as falfe, or, 
at moft, dubious, every thing that pre- 
fent themfelves to us by means only of 

- our external fenfes, becaufe they fo fré- 
quently deceive us. They add, that our 
fenfes, as being fallacious, were never 

_given us by nature for the difcovery of 

* truth, or the contemplation of the prin- 
ciples of things, but only for pointing out 
to us what things are convenient or hurt- 
ful to our bodies. See ExISTENCE. 

The peripatetics keep a middle courfe: 
they fay, that if a fenfible objeét be taken 
3m its common or generical view, the fenfe 
cannot be deceived about it ; but that if 
the object be taken under its fpecific view, 
the fenfe may be miftaken about it, from 
the want of the difpofitions neceflary to a 
juft fenfation, as a diforder in the organ, 
or any thing uncommon in the medium : 
thus in fome diforders of the eye, all ob- 
jects appear yellow; a ftick in water ap- 

' pears broken or crooked, &c. 

Faxzacy, or fyllogifiical FALLACY, in lo- 

_ gic, a captious argument, which, on ac- 
count of its apparent goodnefs and de- 
fect, is made ufe of to deceive a refpon- 
dent not well verfed in the art of fophif- 

try. . See the article SoPHISM. 

_ Fallacies either arife from words or things, 
The foundation of all fallacy in words, 
is an ambiguity ; but that of fallacy in 
things, is very numerous. 

FALLING-sickness, the fame with epi- 
lepfy. See the article EPILEPSY, 

FALLING-STAR, in meteorology. See the 
article STAR. 

FALLOPIAN TuBEs, two canals of a 
tortuous figure, but approaching to a 
conic form, joined to the fundus of the 
uterus, one on each fide. 

They are conneéted clofely and continu- 
oufly to the uterus, and more laxly to the 
ovaries by the alz vefpertilionum, and 
finally to the offa ilei, by the ligamenta 
lata: their length is different, fix, feven, 
or eight fingers breadth, and fometimes 

_more: their thicknefs about the middle 
is equal to that of one’s little finger; 
their extremities are fmaller, that next the 
uterus is very fmall; it opens into its ca- 
vity, and may be inflated by blowing in- 
to the uterus: or a fmall ftyle may be 
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thruft up into its their fmall extremity is 
connected to the uterus, the other is free, 
and fluétuates about the abdomen : this 
is larger and is fimbriated, or fringed 
round the edges; and when there is oc- 
cafion, this extremity applies itfelf to the 
ovary, embracing it with thefe mufcular 
fegments or fringes. 

Their fubftance is membranaceous and 
cavernous : they are compofed of a double 
membrane, the exterior one feems to be 
continuous with the peritoneum, and the 
interior with the interior membrane of the 
uterus. They are wrinkled on the inner 
furface, and are imbued with a lubricous 
humour; but they are not cellulous in 
the human body as in beafts. They are 
furnifhed with a great number of veffels, 
and have a cavernous fubftance between 
their membranes, by means of which they 
are rendered rigid in applying their 
mouths to the ovary. They are alfo 
moiftened on their inner furface by thefe 
veffels, 

Their ufe in generation is very great 5 
they become ereét in the time of the coi- 
tus, from the influx of the blood and 
fpirits, and at that time, by a natural 
motion, they apply their loofe fringed 
extremities to the ovaries, which are fur- 
rounded and imbraced by them, — In this 
ftate they convey to them the prolific mat- 
mer of the male femen injected into the 
womb; and after one of the ovula is im- 
pregnated, they receive and convey it to 
the womb. The fallopian tubes are eafily 
difcovered in hens and other birds, and 
are called oviduéts. See a reprefentation 
of one of them in plate XCVII. fig. 1. 

FALLOW, a pale red colour, like that of 
brick half burnt: fuch is that of a fallow- 
deer. Seethearticle DEER. j 

FALLOW-FIELD, or FALLOW-GROUND, 
land laid up, or that has Jain untilled for — 
a confiderable time. 

FALLOW-FINCH, or FALLOW-SMICH, a 
bird otherwife called oenanthe. See the 
article OENANTHE, 

FALLOWING of land, a particular me- 
thod of improving land. 

The great benefit of fallowing, appears 
by the common practice of landlords, 
who every where take care to oblige their — 
tenants to a ftriét obfervance of it once in 
three years ; few lands being able to bear 
two crops without it. 

It appears that none will find 2 year’s 
fallowing a lofs to them, let their land 
be what it will; but, more particularly, 

x the advantage of fallowing sana | 

TAXy 
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firll, its laying of the land in ridges, and 
its expofing it to the froft, wind, fun and 
dews, all which fweeten and mellow the 
Jand very much; the often ttirring of it, 
and breaking the clots, difpole it for the 
bearing of good crops. Secondly, it kills 
the weeds, by turning up the roots to the 
fan and air; and kills not only the weeds 
that grew with the laft corn, but wild 
oats, darnel, and other weeds that fow 
themfelves, and that as foon as they be- 
gin to peep out of the ground; fo that 
they have no time to fuck out any of the 
heart of the land. ? 
The way of ordering fallow-lands is, 
after the crop is off, to let the jand lie all 
winter, and what grafs aud weeds grow 
on it, to eat off with fheep in April, or 
the beginning of May. AAs foon as they 
have done {owing of corn, they begin to 
plow up their fallows, This firtt failow- 
ing in many places, ought to be very 
fhallow, well turned, and clapped clofe 
together, becaufe the thinner the turf is, 
the eafier will it dry through, and kill 
the weeds, elpecially if the weather be 
dry : but, in fome piaces, where there 1s 
a very cold clay, that will not bear corn 
well without being expofed to the heat of 
the fun to warm it, they plow their firlt 
plowing the depth they defign to go. 
About June is the time of the fecond 
plowing, which they call twy-fallowing ; 
at which plowing, you mutt go your full 
depth. About the latter end of July, or 
the beginning of Augutt, is the time of 
try-fallowing, or laft plowing, before 
they fow their rye or wheat: but fome 
plow up their land oftener. 

If the land rife full of clots, and if it is 
- a binding land, you muft make it fine by 
harrowing of it, when rain comes; but 
then you muft not let it lie long before 
you ftrike, fife, or plow it up into fmall 
ridges, efpecially if it is wet land; and 
as near as you can, leave no weeds, turfs, 
or grafs unkilled, or unbroke with your 


harrows. But if your land will diffolve: 


well with the froft, it is beft to let it lie 
a little rougher, efpecially if you defign 
to fow it with barley ; for the rougher it 
lies for a winter-fallowing, the better. 
If the winter does not diffolve the clots, 
which it will not doin binding lands, 
you muft wait rain for the fallowing of 
it. Where the land is but indifferent, 
and manure is not to be got, fallow- 
ing every other year is found a great im- 
provement, In fome places they take a 
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crop of wheat, and a crop of peafe, and 
fo fallow their land again. 


FALMOUTH, a port-town of Cornwall, 


in England, fituated in welt long, 5° 30% 

north lat. 50° 15’, on a fine bay of the 

englifh channel, the entrance whereof is 
uarded by two forts. 


FALSE, in general, fomething contrary to 


truth, or not what it ought to be: thus 
we fay a falfe witnefs, falfe aGtion, falfe 
weights, falfe claim, &c. See the articles 
WiTNEss, ACTION, &c. 


FALSHOOD, in philofophy, an aé& of the 


underftanding reprefenting a thing other- 
wife than it is as to its accidents, 
Crimen falfi, in the civil law, is fraudu- 
Jent fubornation or concealment with de- 
fign to darken or hide the truth, and 
make things appear otherwife than they 
are. The crimen falfi is committed, 1. 
By words, as when a witnefs {wears 
falfely. 2. By writing, as when a man 
antedates a contract, or the like. 3. By 
deed, as when he fells by falfe weights and 
meafures, 


FALSIF YING, in law, the proving a thing 


to be falfe. 

The falfifying a record, is where a perfon 

purchafes land of another, who is after- 

wards outlawed for felony ; in this cafe, 

he may falfify the record as to the time 

when the felony is fuppofed to have been 

committed, and alfo as to the point of the 
offence, But in the cafe where a perfon 

is found guilty by verdiét, fuch purchafer 

fhall only falfifythe time. 

To falfify a recovery, may be done by the . 
iffue in tail, where it is fuffered by a te» 

nant for life. 


FALSO jupic1o, in law, a writ which 


lies for falfe judgment given in the coun- ° 
ty court, court baron, or other court, not 
of record, See the article FALSE JupG- 
MENT, 


FALsO RETURNO BREVIUM, awrit that 


lies again{t a theriff for falfe returning of 
writs he had got to execute, 


FaLsO BORDONE, in mufic, denotes the 


burden or ground bafs of a fong when it 
is not exaét to the rules of harmony. Ic 
is alfo applied by the Italians to a cer- 
tain harmony produced by the accompa- 
niments of feveral fixths following one 
another, which make feveral fourths be- 
tween two higher parts, becaufe the third 
part is obliged to make tierces with the 
bafs. 


FALX, in anatomy, a procefs of the dura 


mater placed between the two hemi- 
fpheres 


FAN 
fpheres of the brain, and refembling a 
reaper’s fickle. 


FAMAGOUSTA, a city of afiatic Turky, panaTIC 


fituated on the eaft end of the ifland of 
Cyprus. 

FAMES CANINA, an exceffive appetite. 
See the article BuLImy. 

FAMILIARS of the inquifition, are people 
that aflift in the apprehending of fuch 
perfons as are accufed, and to carry them 
to prifon ; upsn which occafion, the un- 
happy perfon is furrounded by fuch a 
number of thefe officious gentlemen, that 
there is no poflibility of efcaping out of 
their hands. As a reward of this bafe 
employ, the familiars are allowed to com- 
mit the moft enormous ations, to de- 
bauch, affaffinate, and kill, with impu- 
nity. See the article INQUISITION. 

FAMILY, familia, denotes the perfons 
that live together in one houfe, under the 
dire&tion of one head or chief manager, 
It alfo fignifies the kindred or lineage of a 
perfon, and is ufed. by old writers fora 
hide or portion of land fufficient to main- 
tain one family. See the article Hipe. 

Fami_y, in natural hiftory, a term ufed by 
authors to exprefs any order of animals, 
or other natural produétions of the fame 
clafs, See the articles CLass and 
ORDER. 

FamiLy curves. See Curve. 

FAN, a machine ufed to raife wind and 
cool.the air by agitating it. The cuf- 

tom which now prevails of wearing fans, 
was borrowed from the Eaft, where they 

’ are almof indifpenfably neceffary for 


-..s keeping off the fun and the flies. Fans 


are made of a thin {kin or piece of paper, 
taffaty, or other light ftuff, cut femicir- 
cularly, and mounted on feveral little 
fticks of wood, ivory, tortoifethell, or the 
like. The paper, &c. is ufually painted, 
and in mounting is plaited in fuch a 
manner, as that the plaits may be alter- 
nately inward and outward. That this 
machine was known to the antients, we 
may infer from what Terence fays, cape 
hoc flabellum, & ventulum huis fic facito. 
It was compofed of different materials, 
but the mott elegant were made of pea- 
cocks feathers, or perhaps were fo paint 
_ ed as to reprefent a peacock’s tail. 

Fan is alfo an inftrument ufed in. winnow- 
ing corn. ‘ 
Fans for corn pay on importation Is, 3-42 
and draw back on exportation, 1s, 1-5°d. 


India fans pay for every 100 |. grofs value 


at the fale 261. 145. 252 3d, The draw 
100 
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back on exportation is 25 |. 2s, 5st. 
100 

S, wild, enthufiaftic, vifionary 

perfons, who pretend to revelation and 
infpiration. 

The antients called thofe fanatici who 
pafled their time in temples (tana) and 
being often feized with a kind of enthu- 

_fiafm, as if infpired by the divinity, thew- 

ed wild and antic geftures. Prudentius 
reprefents them as cutting and flafhing 
their arms with knives: fhaking the head 
was alfo common among the fanatici ; 
for Lampridius informs us, that the em- 
peror Heliogabulus was arrived to that 
pitch of madnefs, as to fhake his head 
with the gafhed fanatics. Hence the word 
was applied amongft us to the anabap- 
tifts, quakers, @c. at their firft rifey and 
is now an epithet given to the modern 
prophets, muggletonians, &c, 

FANIONS, in the military art, {mall flags | 
carried along with the baggage. 

FANO, a bifhop’s fea and port-town of 
Italy, fituated on the gulph of Venice, in 
14° eaft longitude, and 44° north latitude. 

FAPESMO, a form of fyllogifm, wherein | 
the major or firft propofition is an uni- | 
verfal affirmative, the minor an univerfal — 

negative, and the conclufion a particular © 
negative, 

FAQUIR, or Faxir. See Fakir. 

FAR, in horfemanship, an appellation given 
to any part of a horfe’s right fide: thus 
the far foot, far fhoulder, &c,.is the” 
foe with the right foot,’ right fhoulder, 

4 : 

FARCE, was originally a droll or petty” 
fhew exhibited by mountebanks and their 
buffeons in the open ftreets, to gather the 

- people together. At prefent it is of more 
dignity + it is removed from the {treet to 
the theatre, and inftead of being perform- 
ed by merry-andrews to amufe the rab 
ble, is aéted by comedians, and become 
the entertainment of a polite audience. 
Poets have reformed the wildnefs of the 
primitive farces, and brought them to tl 
tafte and manner of comedy. ‘The dif- 
ference between the two on our ‘tage is, 
that comedy keeps to nature and proba- 
bility, and therefore is confined to cers 
tain taws prefcribed by antient critics, 
whereas farce difallows of all laws, or ra- 
ther fets them afide on occafion. Its end 
is purely to make merry, and it flicks af 
nothing which may contribute thereto, 
however wild and extravagant. Henc 
the dialogue is ufually low, the perfong 
of inferior rank, the fable or aGion tri< 

vw 
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vial or ridiculous, and nature and truth 
every where heightened and exaggerated 
_ toafford the more palpable ridicule. 
FARCEY, or Farcin. See Farcin. 
FARCIMINALIS TvunIcaA, in anatomy, 
the fame with the allantois, See the ar- 
ticle ALLANTOIS. 
F ARCIN, Farcy, or FasHions, in far- 
riery, a creeping ulcer, and the mott 
foathfome, ftinking, and filthy difeafe 
that a horfe can be affetted with. 
It proceeds from corrupt blood engender- 
ed in the body by over-heats and colds, 
and begins firft with hard knots and puf- 
oo. at Jength over-run the horfe’s 
hole body. Its origin is commenly in 
a vein, or near fome mafter vein, which 
feeds and noarifhes the difeafe. 
Sometimes it is ogeafioned by {pur galling, 
with rofty fpurs, foafe-bit, or the bit of 
another horfe infe&ted with the fame dif- 
eafe. 
For the cure, firft bleed the horfe well ; 
then take oil of bay and euphorbium mix- 
ed together, and anoint the knots with it; 
or bathe the place with the ftale of an ox 
or cow, and the herb called lion’s foot, 
all boiled together. Some apply tallow 
and borfe-dung, burn the knots with a 
hot iron, or wath the fore with falt, vine- 
gar, aluin, verdigreafe, green copperas, 
and gun-powder, boiled in chamber-lee. 
Others again anoint the fores with a falve 
made of a penny-worth of tar, two penny- 
worth of white mercury, and two hand- 
|. fuls of pigeonsdung. => 
Water Farcin, a {welling under a horfe’s 
belly and chaps, which, being pierced 
with a hot iron, yields abundance of yel- 
low, grey, and oily water. It proceeds 
from a horfe’s feeding in low watery 
grounds, or in pits and holes where the 
grafs grows above water. 
‘The common way of curing this malady, 
is by letting out the matter of the {welled 
parts with a long-iron-rod, heated red 
hot ; wathing the parts with chamber- 
Tee and falt, mixed with fome powder of 
bole armenic, and made as hot as may be 
enGured, for three or four times. 
ARDING-DpDEaL, the fourth part of an 
acre of land, See the article ACRE. 
ARE, moft commonly fignifies the money 
paid for a voyage, or paflage by water; 
but, in London, it is what perfons pay 
for being conveyed from one part of the 
town to another in acoach or chair. See 
the articles Coach, WaTERMEN, &e, 
AREHAM, a market-town of Hamp- 
fhire, ten miles ealt of Southampton. 
Vox. Il, 


ry 
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FAREWELL capr, the mot foutherly 


promontory of Greenland, in 50? weft 
long. ahd 60° north Jat. 

FARINA, a latin term fignifying meal, or 
the flour of corn. See Corn, 

FARINA FOECUNDANS, amonztft botanifts, 
the impregnating mea! or duft on the 
apices or anther of flowers ; which be- 
ing received into the piftil, uterus, or feed- 
veffel of plants, fecundates the rudiments 
of the feeds in the ovary, which other- 
wife would decay and come to nothing, 
See the article GENERATION of plants. 

FARINGTON, a market-town of Berke 
fhire, 25 miles north-welt of Reading. 

FARM, or Ferm, fignifies the chief mef> 

fuage ina village, or any large mefluage, 
whereto belongs land, meadow, pafture, 
wood, common, &c, and’which has been 
ufed to let for term of life or years, un- 
der a certain yearly rent payable by the 
tenant for the fame. 
In different parts of the country, a farm 
is called by different appellations: in 
Lancafhire, it is termed ferm hold; in 
Effex, a wike; and in the north, a tack. 
According to fome, a farm fhould make 
three rents, or its produce fhould amount 
to three times the rent, one for the land- 
Jord, another for the charge of cultivat- 
ing, and the third for the farmer and his 
family to live on. 

FARMER, the perfon who occupies or is 
leffee of a farm, whether for life or years. 
See the articles Farm and LEasE, 
Hufbandman is the proper addition of a | 
farmer, hufbandry being the myftery or 
art he profeffes. ‘ 

FARMER, among miners, fignifies the lord 
of the field, or the perfon who ‘farms the 
lot and cope of the king. 

FARNHAM, a market-town in the county 
of Surry, ten miles weft of Guilford, we- 
markable for its large plantations of hops, 

FARO, a fea-port town of Portugal, in 
the province of Algarva: welt long. 9%, 
north lat. 76° 50%. 

FARREATION, or CoNFARREATION, 
in antiquity. See CONFARREATION. 
FARRIER, one whofe employment is to 
fhoe horfes, and cure them when difeafed 

or Jame. . 

FARRIER’S POUCH, a leather-bag, in which 
are contained nippers, drivers, thoes for 
all fizes of feet, good fharp nails, and all 
the implements for new fhoeing a horfe 
that has loft his fhoe upon the road. 

A gentleman on a journey ought to have 
one of thefe pouches well provided, and 
a groom that knows how to drive nails. 


7P FAR- 


TOMERT TS. See 


FARRIERY, the art of trimming the feet, 
and curing difeafed horfes. See Horse, 
FARS, or FARSI8TAN, the antient Perfis, 
being a province of Perfia lying north- 
ward of the gulph of Perfia, Its*chief 
town is Schiras, 
FARTHING, the leat copper-coin ufed 
_ in Britain, being half of the balf-p&nny. 
See the artidke Coin. . 
FASCES, in roman antiquity, axes bound 
up together with rods or flaves, and car- 
ried before the roman magiftrates as a 
badge of their authority and office. 
The ufe of the faces was introduced by 
the eider Tarquin, as a mark of fovereign 
authority : in alter times they. were borne 
before the confuls, but by turns only, 
each his day, They had twelve of them 
carried by fo any ligtors. 
After the confuls, the pretors afunsed 
them, and Cenforinus obferves they had 
only two, though Plutarch and Polybius 
give them fix. In the government of the 
decemviri, it was the practice at firft for 
only two of them to havethe fafces. Af- 
‘ terwards, each of them had twelve, in 
. the fame manner as the kings, 
FASCETS, in the art of making glafs, are 
} the irons thruft into the mouths ot bottles, 
! in order to convey them into the anneal- 
| ing tower. 
i FASCIA, in architefture, fignifies any flat 
member having a confiderable breadth 
| and but a {mall projecture, as the band of 
an architrave, larmier, &c. 
a 
; 
; 


| Falecias, in brick buildings, are certain 
juttings out of the bricks over the wia- 
. dows of each ftory, except the upper one. 
Thefe are fometimes plain, like. thofe 
4 “of ‘columns ; but fometimes they are 
Pe moulded, and the moulding is ufually a 
_" fcima reverfa at the bottom, above which 
x are two plain courfes of bricks, then an 
j altragat, and, laftly aboultine. Sce the 

articles ASTRAGAL and BOULTINE. 
FasciA LATA, in anatomy, called alfo 
d mufculus membrahofus, is a mufcle of 
4 the tibia or leg, arifing flefhy from. the 
; anterior part of the anterior and fuperior 
. {pine of the ileum. Soon after its origin 
; it becomes intirely membranaceous, and 
clofely furrounds the mufcles of the thigh; 
after which it is inferted in the upper part 
of the tibia, near the head of the. fibula, 
and from thence fends out an aponeuro- 

fis almoft over the whole tibia, 

The fafcia lata ferves to draw back the 
thigh, and to elevate both this and the 


rs j itis therefore, as well as fome other - 
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of the adjacent mufcles, eommon to both 
the thigh and the Jeg. 


FASCI 4, inaftronomy, certain parts on | 


jupiter’s body refembling belts or fwaths, 
They are more lucid than the reft of that 
planet, and are terminated by parallel 
lines, fometimes broader and fometimes 
narrower. Mr. Huygens oblerved a 
facia in mars much broader than thofe 
of jupiter, and poffefling the middle part 
of his difk, but very ob{cure. 


FASCIALIS, in anatomy, a mu{cle of the © 


leg called alfo fartorius, See the article 
SARTORIUS. . 
FASCICULUS, im medicine, sa 


handful, or according to fome. ch . 


as can be taken up between the finger — 


and the thumb. 


FASCINATION, akind of witchcraft or 


enchantment fuppoled “to operate by the 


influence either of the eye or tongue. 


To the firft kind of fafcination, Virgil | 
alludes in his third eclogue, wefeio.quts 


teneros oculus mihi fafcinat aguos. ‘Lo 


the fecond, in his-feventh eclogue, in _ 


thefe lines. 


Aut, fi ultra placitum laudarit, baccare’ 


Srontem 


Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 


FASCINES, in fortification, faggots of 
{mall wood of about a foot diameter and 
fix feet long, bound in the middle and at 
both ends. They are ufed in railing bat- 
teries, making chandeleers, in firing up 
the moat to facilitate the pafflage to the 
wall, in binding the ramparts where th 
earth is bad, and in making parapets o} 
trenches to fcreen the men. 

Fafcines are fometimes pitched over, t 
be thrown upon the enemies works i 
order to fet them on fire. They diffe 
from fauciffons, being made of {mall 
wood, whereas the fauciffons are. ma 
of branches of trees. See the article 
SAUCISSON, ; 
See alfo fafcines fupported by a chand 

leer in plate XCVII. fig. 2. 

FASHION, a term ufed among artifice 
in gold and filver, for the trouble, time 
and labouremployed in a piece of work 
It is by the fafhion that’ workmen’ 
wages are regulated, . 

FasHioON-Pieces, in the fea-language, art 
two compafling pieces of timer, int 
which is fixed on each fide the tranfor 
See the article TRANSOM. © 

FAST, or Fastine, in general denot 
the abftinence from food 3 but 3s mos 
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Pacticelatly ufed for fuch abftinence on a 

religious account. 

Solemn fafts have been obferved fn all 

ages and nations, efpecially in times of 

mourning and affliction, . 

- Among ‘the Jews, the ‘calamities for 

_ - which fafting was enjoined, were a fiege, 
ae the fword, peftilence, locufts, the cater- 

© pillar, difeates, famine, and the like. 

Upon thefe days, they wore fack-cloth 
next the fkin, their cloaths were rent, 
and they wore no fhoes: they likewite | 

~ sprinkled afhes upon their heads, and 
r wathed their hands, nor anointed 
dies with oil, as tifa; 
eks and Romans, and, in fhort, 
nation of antquity, had their ftated 
as well as occafional falls. 
The antient chriftians had two forts of 
folemn fafts, viz. weekly and annually ; 
the former being obferved every Wed- 
nefday and Friday, and the Jatter dur- 
ing lent. See the articles Lenr and 
SrTaTionary Days. 
The church of England, greek and ro- 
man churches, @c. have likewile their 
ftated and occafional fafts. But, by a 
ftatute of queen Elizabeth, it is enafted, 
that whofoever by preaching, teaching, 
writing, &c. affirms it to be neceflary to 
abftain from fleth, for the faving of the 
foul of man, or for the fervice of God, 
fhall be punifhed as a fpreader of falfe 
news, 

Fafting is likewife enjoined by the maho- 

metan religion, witnefs their ramadan or 

Jent ; and even the pagans of India have 

feveral remarkable fafis. | See the article 

RAMADAN, 

Fast-pays, thofe appointed, by public 

authority, to be obferved in fatting and 

humiliation. 

FAST-GROUND, or FasT-COUNTRY, a- 

mong miners, denotes the fame with 

fhelf. See the article SHELF. 

FASTERMANS, among our faxon ance(- 

tors, were pledges or bondfmen, who 

were an{werable for each others good be- 
haviour. 

F ASTI, in roman antiquity, the calendar 
wherein were expreffed the feveral days 
of the year, with their feafts, games, and 
other ceremonies, 

There were two forts of fafti, the greater 
and les ; the former being diftinguifhed 
by the appellation /a/ti magifirales, and 
the latter by that of /a/ti calendares. 
he greater fafti contained the feafts, 
with every thing relating to religion and 
the magittrates, 
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The leffer were again diftincuifhed into ~ 
the city and country fafti, each adapted to 
the people for whom they were defigned. 
In all thefe fafti, the court days, or “thot 
whereon caules might be heard and de- 
termined, were marked with the letter F ; 
thefe days were called fafti, from fari,. 


to fpeak or pronounce ; and the other . ' 


days; not marked with this letter, were 
called nefafti, 
Fasti CONSULARES} was alfoa tablet or> 
chronicle, wherein the feveral years were © 
denoted by the refpeMive confuls, with 


the principal events that happened during » ~ 


their confulfhip, . And hence, the term 
fafti is ftill applied to the archives and 
public regifters of a nation, 

FAT, in anatomy, an oleaginous or buty- 
raceous matter, fecreted trom the blood, 
and filling up ‘tHe cavity of the adipote 
ceils. Fat, properly and diftin&tly fo call- 
ed, 1s not fecreted from glandules, 
from the little arteries of the adipofe 
membrane. Autliors diftinguifh it inte 
two kinds, which they expre(s by the 
words fevum or adeps, and pinguedo. 
According to this diftinétipn, there is no 
fach thing as fevum or hard fat in the 
human body, its. fat being all of that 
fort expreffed by pinguedo, or foft and 
oily. ‘That this oleaginous matter has 
a circulatory motion, or an egrefs into 
the veins, is very evident from the fudden 
confumption of it in many dileafes, and 
from its vaft diminution by exercife, or 
Jabour. 

The ufes of fat are, x. To ferve asa 
kind of covering to the body, in order to 
defend it from cold and other injuries. 
*2. To defend the more tender and fen- 
fible parts from being too ftrongly velli- 
cated by the falts, 3. To prelerve in 
good order the flexion of the mufcles, of 
the cutis, and of the other parts between 
and about which it is placed. 4. To 
facilitate the motions of fome parts, as 
the eyes, jaws, @c.. 5. To fill up a 
number of empty interfircial {paces, and 
by that means to add greatly to the fym= 
meti y and beanty of the parts 5 as is evi- 
dently the cafe int ace, the neck, &e, 
andto facilitate the tion of the parts, 
the fpaces between wh 
There is evidently a grea 
about the vagina, the anus, the offa ifchii, 
and pudenda; which filling up many 
large fpaces there, gives way greatly in 
the diftenfion of thole parts in the ekclue 
fion of the foetus, and even of the harder 
excrements, 6, To prevent the painlul 
gk preflure 
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preffure and attrition of the parts, parti- 
cularly in the foles of the feet, the nates, 
and other the like parts ; in all which the 
fat is copiowfly difpofed, and ferves in the 
place of a cufhion for the mufcular fleth 
-toreftupon. 7. And, finally, there is 
great reafon to fuppofe, that when the 
body does not receive nourifhment in the 
ufyal way, the regrefs cf the fat into the 
veins fupplies that defect. 
‘The fat of feveral animals, as a goofe, 
‘dog, viper, bear, and even that of man- 
kind, are met with prefcribed in the in- 
tention of fuppuratives and digeftives ; 
for being of a penetrating nature, they 
are fuppofed to diffolve and rarify the in- 
clofed humours, and bring them to what 
ws called maturity. See the articles Sup- 
PURATIVES and RIPENERS, 
The beft way of preparing tat for medi- 
cinal ufe, is to free it from fkins, veins, 
fibres, @c. and after wafhing it till it be- 


comes unbloody, to melt, ftrain, and pre- | 


‘ferve it from air. 
Fart, in the fea-language, fignifies the fame 
“with broad. ‘Thus a fp is faid to have 
a fat quarter, if the trufling in or tuck of 
_ her quarter be deep, 


Far is alfo ufed for feveral utenfils, as 3. 


A great wooden veffel, ufed for the mea- 
furing of malt, and containing a quarter 
or eight bufhels. 2. A large brewing- 
‘weffel, ufed by brewers to run their wort 
in, 3- A leaden pan or veffel for the 
making of falt at Droitwich. 

Par likewife denotes an uncertain meafure 
of capacity. Thus a fat of ifinglafs con- 
tains from 3} hundied weight to 4 hun- 
dred weight; a fat ef unbound books, 
half a maund or four bales ; of wire, 

- from 29 to 45 hundred weight; and of 
yarn, from 220 to 221 bundles. 

FATE, jaium, denotes an inevitable necef- 

* fity depending upon a fuperior caufe. 
‘The Greeks called it exvepuerw as it were 
achain or neceflary Jerics of things in- 
diffolubly linked together. It 1s alfo 
ufed to exprefs a certain unayoidable de- 
fignation of things, by which all agents, 
both peceffary and voluntary, are fway- 
ed and dire&ted to their ends. See the 


article NeCEssary, 
In this a fate is diftinguifhed 
into, 3, Affrological, arifing from the 


influence and pofition of the heavenly 
bodies, which (it is fuppofed) give Jaws 
both to the elements and mixed bodies, 
' and to the wills ofamen. 2. Stoical fate, 
defined by Cicero’an order or feries of 
eaules, wherein caule being linked to 


FATES, parce, in mythology. ethe — 


FATHER, pater, a term of relation de- 


Natural Fatuer, is he who has illegiti- 


FATHER IN LAW, a perfon who has mar= 
FATHER, in theology, is ufed in {peaking 
FaTuer is alfo uled in {peaking of fpiritu 


FaTHER in church-hiftory, is applied t 


FATHER is alfoa title of honour given t 
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caufe, each produces another, and thé — 
all things flow froi one prime caufe. 
To this fate, the ftoics fubjeét even the 
gods, 

Fate is divided by later authors into phy- 
fical and divine, 
Phyfical fate, is an order and feries of na 
tural caufes appropriated to their effects, 
By this fate it is that fire warms, bodies 
communicate motion to each other, Ge, 
and the effects of it are all the events and 
phanomena of nature, See NATURE. 
Divine fate, is what is more ulually cal« 
led providence. See PROVIDENC 


article PARC. 


noting a perfon who hath begot a child. 
By the laws of Romulus, a father bad an 
unlimited power over bis children. A+ — 
mongft the Lacedzmonians, as we learn | 
in Ariftotle’s politics, the father of three 
children was excufed from the duty of 
mounting guard for the fecurity of the | 
city ; and a father of four children, was, 
exempted from every public burden, Fhe — 
poppzan law amongft the Romans, © 
granted many noble privileges to the fa~ 
thers of three children, amongf which | 
one was, that he fhould be exculed from 
civil offices, and that the mother fhould 
have liberty, in her father’s life-time, to — 
make a will, and manage her eftate. with- 
out the authority of tutors. 


mate children. 


ried a woman, who has children by a 
former marriage. 


of the firft pecfon of the trinity, See the 
article TRINITY, 


and moral things, Thus, Abraham i 
called the father of the faithful. 


antient authors who have preferved 1 
theiy writings the tradition of the church 
Thus St. Chryfoftom, S, Bafil, @c. ar 
called Greek fathers, and St. Auguftin 
and St. Ambrofe Jatin fathers. No au 
thor who wrote later than the twelft 
century is dignified with the title o 
Father. 


prelates and dignitaries of the church, t 
the fuperiors of convents, to congre 
gations of ecclefiaftics, and to perfon 
venerable for their age or quality. Thu 
we fay the right reverend father in “— 
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FAU. 
the father general of the benediftines, the 
fathers of the council of Nice, father of 
his country, &c, 

FATHER-LASHER, a name given by the 
people of Cornwall to a fith of the cottus- 
kind, with the upper jaw longeft, and a 
prickly head. See Corrus, 

FATHOM, a long meafure containing 
fix feet, chiefly ufed at fea for meafur- 
ing the length of cables and cordage. 

FATNESS. See thearticle CORPULENCY. 

FATUUS tents, in phyfiology, a meteor, 
otherwife called will with a wifp, See the 
article WILL. 

FAVIFORM, in general, fomething re- 
fembling a honey-comb. Surgeons, give 
this appellation to certain ulcers, which 
emit a fanies thro’ little holes, efpecially 
in the head. 

FAVISSZE, in antiquity were according 
to Feftus and Gellius, cifterns to keep 
water in: but the faviffe in the capitol 
at Rome were dry cifterns, or fubterra- 
neous cellars, where they laid up the 
old ftatues, broken veffels, and other 
things ufed in the temple. Thefe were 
much the fame with what in fome of the 
modern churches are called the archives 
and treafury. 

FAUNALIA, in roman antiquity, three 
annual feftivals in honour of the God 
Faunus, the firft of which was obferved 
on the ides of February; the fecond on 
the 16th of the calends of March; and 
the third on the nones of December. 
The principal facrifices on this occafion 
were lambs and kids. Faunus was a 
deity of the Romans only, being wholly 
unknown to the Greeks. Virgil makes 
him a God of oracles and predictions. 
Horace calls him the guardian and pro- 
tector of men and wit, and recommends 
4o him. the care of his eftate. Ovid re- 
prefents this deity with horns on his 
head, and crowned with the pine-tree. 
It is fuppofed the roman Faunus was the 
fame with the greek Pan. 

FAUNS, faunt, a kind of rural deities, 

among the antient Romans, reprefented 
with horns on their heads, fharp pointed 
ears, and the reft of their bodies like 
goats; they were the fons of Faunus. See 
the preceding article, 
The Fauni, when they met any perfon, 
would terrify and ftupify him with their 
very looks ; and were the frequent caufe 
of mifcarriages to big-bellied women; 
they were thought to inhabit the woods 
together with the nymphs and fatyrs. 


PAVORITO, in mufic, as chcro favorita, 
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a chorus, in which are employed the 
beft voices and inftruments, to fing the 
recitatives, play the ritornella’s, @&c. 
this is otherwife called the little chorus, 
or choro recitante, 

FAUSSE.BrayE, in fortification, a fmall 
rampart without the true one, about 
three or four fathom wide, and bordered 
with a parapet and banquette. a 
The defign of a fauffe-braye is to de- 
fend the foffe: it is not reckoned fo ufe~ 
ful, where there is a dry moat, becaufe | 

the befieged may make better works for 
the defence of it than a fauffe-braye, fuch 
as traverfes, fcillons and coffers; but in 
places furrounded with a wet ditch, a 
faufle-braye is more ufeful, provided it 
be made only before the curtain and 
flanks; for lying low, it cannot be 
eafily hurt by the enemies cannon, and 
it defends the foffe better, becaule of its 
low fituation, than the true rampart, 
which on account of its height cannot fo 
well difcoyer the foffe: fauffe-brayes 
ought never to be made before the faces, 
efpecially in places faced with brick, or 
ftone, becaufe the breach being generally 
made in the face, the ruins and rubbiffz 1 
of the rampart are ftopped in the faufle- . 
braye, which facilitates the afcent of the. 
breach, and in places lined with brick’ 
er ftone, the pieces of ftone or brick fly 
among the foldiers that are in the faufle- 
braye. See the article FORTIFICATION. 

FAWN, among fportfmen, a buck, or 
doe, of the firft year ; or the young one 
of the buck’s breed in its firft year. 

FAYAL, one of the Azores-iflands. 
the article AZORES, 

PE, or S¥. FE, the capital of New Mexicos 
weft long. 109°, north lat. 36°. 

St. FE de bagota, the capital of the king 
dom of New Granada: welt long, 73°, 
north Jat. 4°. 

It is an archbifhopric and the feat of the | 
governor of the province, &c, 

St, FE is alfo a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Granada, firnated on the river 
Xemil: weft long. 3° 45’, north lat. 
37° 20’, 

St. FE is alfo the capital of a province of 
the fame name of Terga Firma in South _ 
America, fituated on the river of St. 
Martha, 200 miles fouth of Cartha- 
gena: weit. long. 77°, north lat, 7°® 

/ 


See 
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FEALTY, in law, an oath tak 
admittance of any tenant, f 
to the lord of whom he hold 
by this oath the tenan) 


Se ee 
. 


, - terpofition of providence. 
_ Jews had their fealts of paflover, pen- 
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qmanner, on account, thatall who have 
fee, hold per fidem & fiduciam, that is, 
by fealty at the leait. . 
This fealty, at the firft creation of it, 
‘bound the tenant to fidelity, the breach 
of which was the lofs of his fee. It has 
been divided into general and fpecial: 
general, that which is to be performed 
by every fubjeé& to his prince; and {pectal, 
sequired only of fuch as, in refpect. of 
their fee, are tied by oath to their lords. 
‘To all manner of tenures, except tenancy 

at will, and frank-almoign, fealty is in- 
cident, though it chiefly belongs to 
copyhold eftates, held in fee and for 
 Nife. The form of this oath by flat. 
37 Ed, II. jis, to run.as follows, ‘* FE 
_ © A, By wiil, be to you my lord D. true 
€¢ and faithful, and bear to you faith 
<¢ for the Jands and tenements which I 
s¢ hold of you, and Iwill truly do and 
€¢ perform the cufloms and fervices that 
*.€* Tought to do to you. So help me 
Dhidl, 1": nk ater i 
FEAST, or Festiva, in a religious 
" fenfe, is a day of feafting and-thankf- 
giving. 
Among the antients, feafts were infti- 
tuted upon various accounts, but elpe- 
cially in memory of fome favourable in- 
Thus, the 


» tecoft, and tabernacles ; the Greeks, their 
cerealia, panathenea, &c. and the Ro- 
_ mans, their faturnalia, ambarvalia, @c. 
See Passover, CEREALIA, &e, 
In the antient Chriftian church, befides 
_ the high feftivals of Chriftmas, Eafter, 
Pentecoft, Annunciation, @c. there 
_ were others inftituted in honour of the 
apoftles and martyrs: all which are re- 
tained by the church of England. See 
| “ ghe articles Curistmas, Easter, &e, 
In the church of Rome, there are double, 
half-doubie,- and imple feafts almott 
without number. The name of double 
feafts is given to fuch whole fervice is 
fuller and more folemn than the reft, 
which likewife conftitutes the difference 
between the others ; the churches being 
embellifhed, and the altars adorned, ac- 
cording to the rank which each faint holds 
“in his refpeCtive church. All high fefti- 
wals have an oétave, confifting of the 
_feaft itfelf, and the feven tollowing 
days. 
a cals. certain feftivals are celebrated 
folely by the lovers of that country. 
When a lover wants to give his miftrefs 
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the higheft. teftimony of bis gailantry, 
he immediately makes her the idol of 
his devotion ; procuring ve(pers, and 
even maffes, to. be {aid in her honour. 
For this purpofe he makes choice of the 
feftival of fome faint whofe nasne the 
bears; and though: the faint has the 
fame, name, they manage matters fo, 
that the devotion of the fettival is plainly 
relative to the lover’s miftrefs. 

The four quarterly feafts, or ftated times, 
whereon rent on leales is ufually referved 
to be paid, are Lady-day, or the av- | 
nunciation of the bleffed virgin Mary, or 
25th of March; the nativity @@f. St. 
Jobn the Baptift, held on .the g4th of 
June; the feaft of St. Michael the arch- 
angel, on the zgth of September ; and 
Chriftmas, or rather of St. Thomas the 
apoitle, on the 21ft of December. See 
the article ANNUNCIATION, &e. 

FEATHER, in phyfiology, a general 

name for the covering of birds 5 it being 
common to all the animals of this clafs 
to have their whole body, or at leaft the 
greateft part of it, covered with feathers 
or plumage. 
There are two forts of feathers. found on 
birds, vx. the ftrong and hard kind, © 
called quills, found in the wings and 
tail; and the other plumage, or foft 
feathers, ferving for the . defence and 
ornament of the whole body. AI birds, 
fo far as yet known, moult the feathers 
of their whole body yearly, 
Feathers make a confiderable article of 
commerce, as ferving for beds, wuiting~ 
pens, &c. Thofe for beds pay, on-im- 
portation, 1], 3s. 12.2.d; and diaw back 
tJ. 0s. 3d. Oftrich-feathers, if dreffed, 
pay 7% 849.d. the pound, but if un- 
dreffed only 3s. 1022,d 5; drawing back 
in the former cafe 6s. 9d. and in the 
latter,~38. 43d. 

FEATHER-BED. See the article Ben. 
Feather-beds, whether old or new, pay, 
on importation, each ros. 322d. and 
draw back 9s. on exporting them. 

FEATHER, in the manage, a fort of natural 
frizling. of the hair, which in fome parts 
rifes above the re(t, refembling the tip of 
an ear of corn, ‘This happens moft 
frequently, between the eyes; and if 
lower, it is a fign of a weak fight. 
A feather upon a horfe’s neck, is called 
a roman feather; being a row of hair 
turned back, and forming a mark like a 
{word-blade near the mane, 
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tition in the middle of the furnace, which 
it divides into two chambers, See the ar- 
ticle SALT. 
 FEATHWER-EDGED, among carpenters, an 
appellation given to planks or boards, 
which have one fide thicker than the 
other. 
| Prince's FEATHER, a plant otherwife called 
amaranth, See the article AMARANTH, 
FEAZING in the fea-language, fignifies 
the.ravelling out of any great rope, or 
cable, at the end. 
FEBRIFUGE, in medicine, an appellation 
givenito fuch medicines as mitigate, or 
remove a fever. ‘Thefe medicines are 
otherwife termed antifebrilia, Febrifuge 
is alfo a name for the centaurium minus. 
FEBRIS, rEveR, in medicine. See the 
article FEVER. 
FEBRUARY, in chronology, the fecond 
month of the year, reckoning from Ja- 
nuary, firft added to the calendar of 
Romulus by Numa Pompilius, 
February derived its name from Februa, 
a feaft held by the Romans in this month, 
in behalf of the manes of the deceafed, 
at which ceremony facrifices were per- 
formed,. and the Jaft offices were paid 
to the fhades of the defunét. 
February ina common year, confifts only 
of twenty eight-days, but in the biffex- 
tile year, it has twenty-nine, on account 
of the intereallary day, added that year, 
See the article BissEXTILE. 
FECIALES, or Fogciaves, a college of 
priefts initituted at Rome by Numa, 
confifling of twenty perfons,  felected 
out of the bef families. ‘Their bufinefs 
was to be arbitrators of all matters re- 
lating to war and peace, and to be the 
guardians of the public faith. Itis pro- 
bable that they were ranked among the 
officers of religion, to procure them the 
more deference and authority, and to 
render their perfons more facred among 
the people, If the commonwealth had 
received any injury from a foreign ftate, 
they immediately difpatched thefe officers 
to demand fatisfaction, who, if they 
could not procure it, were to atteft the 
gods againft the people and country, and 
to denounce war: otherwife they con- 
firmed the alliance, or contracted a new 
one, which they ratified by facrificing a 
hog. 
FECULA, or Facuta, in pharmacy. 
See the article FACuLa. 
FECULENT, or FacuLEnt. 
article FACULENT, 
P 
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fame with fertility. See FERTILITY, 
FEE, in law, fignifies a certain allowance 


to phyficians, barrifters, attornies, and 


other officers, as a reward for their pains 
and labeur. 

If a perfon refufe to pay an officer his 
due fees, the court will grant an attach. 
ment againit him, to be committed till 
the fees are paid ; and an attorney may 
bring an action of the cafe for his fees, 
again the client that retained him in 
bis caufe. 

Fee allo denotes a fettled perquifite of 
public officers, payable by thofe who 
employ them. 

The fees due to the officers of the 
cuftom-houfe, are exprefly mentioned 
in a fchedule, or table, which is hung 
up in public view in the faid office, and 
in all other places where the {gid fees are 
to be paid or received. And, if any 
officer fhall offend, by aéting contrary 
to the regulations therein contained, he 
fhall forfeit his office and place, and be 
for ever after incapable of any office im 
the cuftom-hovfe, ‘ 

The other public offices have likewife 
their fettled fees, for the fevera) branches 
of bufinefs tranfaéted in them. 

FEg-ESTATE, that held by the benefit of 


another, and for which fome fervice, 


rent, or acknowledgment is paid tothe 


chief lord, or fuperior, in whom the mere — 


propriety of the foil always continues, 


Fee is generally divided into abfolute and 


concttional. Abfolute, otherwife termed 


fee-fimple; is where a perfon is feized of ” 


lands or tenements, to him-and to his 
heirs for ever ; whereas, fee-tail, or cons 
ditional fee, is where a perfon is feized 
of lands, with a limitation to him and 
the heirs of his body, A fee fimple is 
the largeft eftate a perfon can have; and 
can be conveyed by no other expreffion 
but heirs for ever 5 yet, in a will, which 
is more favoured than a grant, the inten- 
tion of the teftator is more confidered 
than the literal meaning of the words. 
See the article Tar, ; 
Freg-FarmM, a kind of tenure without 
homage, fealty or one fervice, except 
that mentioned in the feoffment ; which 
is ufvally the full rent, or at leaft a 
fourth part of it, 
The nature.of this tenure is, that if the 
rent be behind, and unpaid for two 


years, then the feoffor and his heirs mays 


have an ation for the recovery of the 
lands, 
FEE. 
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Fee rxpectawt. See EXPECTANT. 
FEELERS, in natural hiftory, a name 


ufed by fome for the horns of infe&ts. 


FEELING, one of the five external fenfes, 


by which we obtain the ideas of folid, 
hard, foft, rough, hot, cold, wet, dry, 
and other tangible qualities. 

This fenfe is the coarfeft, but at the fame 
time, the fureft of all others: it is befides 
the moft univerfal. We fee and hear 
with fmall portions of our body, but we 
feel with all. Nature has beftowed that 
general fenfation wherever there are 
nerves, and they are every where, where 
there is life. Were it otherwife, the 
parts divefted of it might be deltroyed 
without our knowledge. It feems that 
pon this account nature has  pro- 
vided, that this fenfation fhould not re- 
quire a particular organization. The 
ftructure of the nervous papille is 
not abfolutely neceflary to it. The lips 
of a frefh wound, the periofteum, and 
the tendons, when uncovered, are ex- 
tremely fenfible without them. Thefe 
nervous extremities ferve only to the 
perfe&tion of feeling, and to diverfify 
fenfation. 

Feeling is the bafis of all other fenfations. 
AJl the nervous folids, while animated 
by their fluids, have this general fenfation ; 
but the papille in the fkin, thofe of the 
fingers in particular, have it in a more 
exquifite degree, fo perfectly, that they 
convey fome notice of the figure of the 
bodies which they touch. 

The object of feeling is every body that 
has confiftency or {olidity enough to 
move the furface of our fkin. It was 
meceflary to perfect feeling, that the 
nerves fhould form fmall eminences, be- 
caufe they are more eafily moved by the 
impreffion of bodies, than an uniform 
furface. Itis, by means of this ftruGture, 
that we are enabled to diftinguifh not 
only the fize and figure of bodies, their 
hardnefs and foftnels, but alfo their heat 
and cold. u 

Feeling is fo ufeful a fenfation, that it 


fupplies the office of the eyes, and in 


fome fenfe indemnifies us for their lofs. 


FEeELinc @ borfe, in the manege, is of 


two forts. 41, To feel a horfe m the 
hand, is to obferve, that the horfe be 
under fubjefion, by obeying the bit. 
2. Yo feel a horfe upon the haunches, is 
to obferve, that he plies or bends them. 


FEINT, in fencing, a thew of making a 


thruit at one part, in order to deceive 


the enemy, that you may really flrike 
him in another. 

A fimple feint isa mere motion of the 
wrift, without ftirring the foot. 

FELAPTON, in logic, one of the fix 
moods of the third figure of fyllogifms, 
wherein the firft propofition is am uni- 
verfal negative, the fecond an univerfal 
affirmative, and the third a particular 
negative, 

FELIS, in zovlogy, is ufed by Linneus, 
as the name of a large genus of qua- 
drupeds, of the order of the feraze; the 
characters of which are thefe: the fore- 
teeth are fmall, obtufe, and equal; the 
tongue is furnifhed with prickles, all 
pointing backwards; and the feet are 
formed for climbing, with claws which 
may be drawn in or exerted at the crea~ 
ture’s pleafure. 

To this genus belong the lion, tigers 
leopard, cat, cat of the mountain, lynx, 
and ounce. See Lion, Ticer, &c. 

FELIS VOLANS, the FLYING-CAT, “an 
animal fuppofed to be the fame with the. 
flying fquirrel. See SQUIRREL. 

FELIS ZIBETHICUS, the CIVET-CAT. See 
the article Z1BETHICUM ANIMAL. 

FELKIRK, a town of Auttria, in Ger- 
many, thirty-five miles fouth-eatt of 
Conttance. 

FELLOWS, in fortification, are fix pieces 
of wood, each whereof form a piece of 
an arch of fixty degrees, and joined all 
together, by dulleges, make an intire 
circle; which with the addition of a 
nave, and twelve {pokes, make the wheel 
ofa gun carriage. ‘Their thicknefs ufually 
is the diameter of the ball of the gun 
they ferve for, and their breadth fome- 
thing more. 

FELLOWSHIP, or Company, in arithe 


metic, is when two or more join their 


ftocks, and trade together, dividing their 
gain, or lofs, proportionably, 
Fellowfhip is either with or without 
time. Queftions without time, or in the 
fingle rule of fellowhhip, as it is frequent- 
ly called, are wrought by the following 
proportion, 

As the whole ftock to the whole gain or 


lofs, fo is each man’s particular ftock — 


to his particular fhare of gain or lofs. 
Example I. A, B, and C make a joint 
ftock: A puts in 4601. B syol.. and 
C 48ol. they gain 340]. what part of it 
belongs to each? 
In order to the folution of this queftion, 
find the total of their joint flock, a 
"8 
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C's ftock 4801. = 14501. the total ftock, 
Then 1. To find A’s thare of the gain, 
ftate as follows: If 14501. : 3401. : : 
46ol. which being worked by the rule of 
three, the anfwer will be 1071. 17s, 23d. 
for A’s thare of the profit. 
2. B’s fhare of the gain, by ftating 
thus, if rgsol. : 340]. : : srol. and 
working by the rule of three, will be 
found tobe tigl. t1s. 8id. 
3. C’s fhare will appear ral. ris, ofd. 
when worked as before, after having 
ftated thus. If r4sol. : 340]. : : 48ol. 
Ex. II, Suppofe three partners, A, B, and 
C make a joint ftock in this manner: A 
puts in 24]. B 321. and C gol. in all 941, 
with which they trade, and gain i2], 
required each inan’s true flare of that 
gain? The firlt operation for A’s part 
of the gain will ftand thus, 

961: tal: 2 a4l: 31 = A’s gain. 

961: ral: : 321: 41 = B's gain. 

061: ral: : gol: 61 = C’s gain. 
Proof 31.4-4].+5l.= 12!. the whole gain. 
That is, if the total of all their particu- 
lar gains amounts to the whole gain, the 
work is true; if not, fome miftake has 
been committed. 
FELLOWsuHIP with time, ufually called the 
Double Rule of Fellowship, becaule every 
man’s money is to be confidered with 
relation to the time of its continuance in 
the joint ftock. It is worked thus, 
multiply each man’s ftock by the re- 
fpeCtive time he puts it in for, and add 
all the produ&ts ; the total of which 
maft be your firft number through all the 
Ratings ; the gain or lofs the fecond, as 


4 Pe a 
DBs ftock 4601. + B’s ftock sro], + 


(4430 = 11680. 
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before; and each man’s particular ftocks 
multiplied by its time, the third. 

Note, all the particular times (if not fo 
given) muft be reduced into one deno- 
mination, 7. e. all years, all months, all 
weeks, or alldays, &c. See REDUCTION. 
Ex. I. A put into company s6ol. for 
eight months, B 279]. for ten months, 
and C 73<l. for Gx months; they gained 
yoool. What thare of it muft each have ? 
For the folution of this queftion, pro- 
ceed as follows. A’ ltock s6o!. x 8 its 
time == 4480, RB's ftock 279]. x ro its 
time = 2790, C’s ftock 735]. x 6 its 
time = 4410. Then 4480 + 2790 + 
Now 1. To find A’s 
fhare of the piofit, tate thus. If 116 ‘ol. 
: roool. : : 44801. which being worked 
by the rule of three, the anfwer will be 
4831. tas. 23d. for A’s fhare of the 
gain. 

2. For finding B’s thare, ftate thus, if 
1168ol. : rcedol. : 27901. and working as 


before direéted, the anfwer will be 23$l. 
. ¥ 


17S. 43d. 

3. To find C’s proportion of the gain, 
fay, if 11680]. : roool:: 4410]. then 
working it by the rule of three, the 
true amount of his fhare will appear to 
be 3771. mrs, 434. 

Ex, II, Three merchants, A, B, and C, 
enter into partnerinip thus ; A puts into 
the ftock 651. for eight months ; B puts 
in 78). for twelve months; and C puts 
in Sql. for ix months. With this joint 
ftock they traffic, and gain 166]. ras. 
’Tis required to find each man’s fhare of 
the gain proportionable to his ftock and 
time of employing it. 


x. A’s ftock 651. x 8 months, the time it was employed = 520 
2. B’s ftock 781. x 2 months, the time it was employed = 936 
3. C’s flock 841. x 6 months, the time it was employed = 504 

The fum of all thole produéts is 1960 


Then, as before, the feveral proportions will ftand thus : 


1950: 
1960: 
ig6o : 


166,6::520:44, 2= 
166,6 ; ; 936: 79,56 = 


44l, 4s. 
7gl. 11s. 23d. for B's ~thare. 


166,6: : 504: 42,84 = 42h 16s. gid. for C’s fhare. 


for A’s fhare. 


The whole gain = 1661, 128, 


£ELO pr sé, inlaw, a perfon that deli- 
befately Jays violent hands on himéelf, 
and is the occafion of his untimely desth, 
whether by hanging, drowning, ftabbing, 
fhooting, or any other way. 

It is a fpecies of felony, of which infants, 
ideots, lunatics, and perfons diftraéted by a 
difeafe, cannot be guilty, it being the will- 


The goods and chattels, both real and per- 
fonal, of afelode fe, are forfeited to the 
king: however, the jury frequently fave 
the forfeiture, by finding their verdiét lu- 
nacy ; to which they are inclined, on a 
favourable interpretation, that it is im- 
poffible for a perfon in his fenfes to do a 
thing fo contrary to nature. 


ful and deliberate perpetration of felf- FELON, in jaw, a perfon guilty of felony. 


murder, that conftitutes this crime, 
VoL. i. 


See the article FELONY, 
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FELON-woRT, in botany, the fame with 
the folanum, or deadly nighthhade, 

FELONY, in law, a capital crime, next in 
degree to petit treafon, and committed 
with an evil intention ; fuch are murder, 
theft, fuicide, fodomy, rape, &c. See 
the articles Murper, THert, &e. 
Felony is either by the common law, the 
civil law, or by ftatute. 

Felony at common [aw is either againft 
the life of a perfon, as murder, man- 
flaughter, felo de fe, and fe defendendo; 
againit his goods, as larceny, and robbery; 
againft his habitation, as burglary, arfon, 
and houfe-breaking; or, laftly, againt 
public juftice, by breach of prifon, refcue, 
and efcape, &c. 

Piracy, and robbery and murder on the 
fea, is felony both by the civil-Jaw, and 
by ftatute. See the articles MURDER, 
Burciary, RosBery, &e. 

There are ufually reckoned two forts of 
felony, one lighter, and fuch as for the 
firft offence may be allowed benefit of 
clergy ; which the other, or greater may 
not. Sce the article CLERGY. 

Felony is punifhable with lofs of life and 
of lands not intailed, alfo of goods and 
chattels, It alfo corrupts blood, unlefs 
the ftatute, making an offence to be fe- 
lony, ordains it fhall be otherwife, as 
fome ftatutes do. 

FELT, in commerce, a fort of ftuff, de- 

riving all its confiftence merely from be- 
‘ing fulled, or wrought with lees and fize, 
without either fpinning or weaving, 
Felt is made either of wool alone, or of 
wool and hair. Thofe of french make, 
33 yards long, and 14 broad, for cloaks, 
pay each 2]. 14s. 1,8d. on importa- 
tion, and draw back 11. 12s. 3d, on 
exporting them again. 

FELTRI, a town of Italy, fubje& to Ve- 
nice, thirty-five miles north of Padua. 
FELUCCA, in fea-affairs, a little veld 
with fix oars, frequent in the Mediterra- 
nean, which has this peculiarity, that its 
helm may be applied either in the head or 

ftern, as occafion requires, 

FEMALE, famina, a term peculiar to 
animals, fignifying that fex which con- 
ceives and generates its young within it- 
felf. See Sex and GENERATION. 
Females differ in many refpeéts, befides 
fex, from males: in moft quadrupeds 
they are fimaller and weaker; but, in birds 
of prey, the reverfe of this generally holds. 
See the article MALE. 

FEMALE is alfo applied, figuratively, to 
things without lite, from the refemblance 


ny 
FEM | 
they bear to the females of animals: 
thus we fay, a female fcrew, female. 
flower, &c, See Screw, FLOWER, &c. 
FEMME covert, in law, a married 
woman, See the article CovERTURE. | 
FEMME SOLE, an unmarried woman, whofe - 
debts, contraéted before marriage, be-— 
come thofe of her hufband after it. | 
A femme fole merchant, is where a wo- | 
man, in London, ufes a trade alone, — 
without her hufband, on which account 
fhe fhall be charged without him. 
FEMININE, or FOEMININE, in gram- 
mar, one of the genders of nouns. See 
the article GENDER. 
The feminine gender ferves to intimate 
that the noun belongs to the female. In | 
Jatin, the feminine gender is moft com- 
monly diftinguifhed by the article bec, 
as it is in the greek by the article x. In 
the french the article /g commonly denotes — 
this gender; but we have no fuch dis | 
{tinétion by articles inthe englifhlanguage. | 
FEMUR, os femoris, in anatomy, the 
thigh bone. 
This is the longeft and ftrongeft bone in | 
the whole human frame. In its upper 
extreinity is to be obferved a very large | 
head, and in this head a cavity deftined | 
for the ligamentum rotundum, by means 
of which it is fixed in the acetabulum, © 
and its luxation upwards prevented. To 
its neck is affixed a robuft annular liga- 
ment, which contains the head and neck 
of the bone as it were in a cafe: it is ob- 
fervable, that the progrefs of this neck is 
not ftraight but oblique, nearly horizon- 
tal, and turning fomewhat outward, be- 
ing the contrivance of nature for keeping 
the thighs afunder, by which means we 
tread the firmer ; and, by this fituation of 
the neck of this bone alfo, feveral mufcles 
have a much more commodious infertion 
than could otherwife have been poffible. 
Next, may be remarked the {pongy ca- 
vernous ftruéture of this extremity of the 
bone, by reafon of which it is lefs liable 
to fractures, efpecially in this part: the 
apertures for the ingrefs of feveral veffels 
are alfo obfervable ; and there are two 
apophyles, called trochanters, which ferve 
for the infertion of the mulcles of the 
thigh, and which, together with the head, 
become, before puberty, diftin& epiphy- 
fes. In the lower extremity of the femur 
we obferve two heads, with a cavity be~ 
tween them, for the articulation with the 
tibia ; alfo a pofterior cavity intended to 
give fafe paflage to the véffels of the tibia s 
there is, befides, an interior cavity, od 
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two condyles, or tubercles, placed near the 


heads, and ferving for a fixed point tothe 


origin of the mufcles, which are to move 
the foot. Inthe exterior part of thefe we 
obferve a peculiar depreflion, and often a 
fingle fefamoide bone; and fometimes 
there is alfo found another of thefe in the 
other tubercle: this ufually, however, 
happens in old fubjects. The whole ex- 
tremity of the femur, is feen, quite to the 
age of puberty, a perfectly difting epi- 
phyfis. In the body of the thigh-bone it 
1s remarked that the anterior furface is 
convex, but the pofterior fomewhat con- 
cave: the obliquity of this part of the 
body is fingular: its {pine is remarkable, 
as is alfo its great cavity for containing 
the marrow. The ftrengih and firmne({s 
of this bone are furprifingly great; hence 
the ule of the thigh bone is to {upport and 
fuftain the weight ofthe whole body, and 
its moveable articu!ation at the head gives 
way to the eafy motion of the body, while 
the feet are unmoved. 

For fractures and luxations of the femur. 
or the thigh-bone, fee the article THicu. 

EN, a place overflowed with water, or 

abounding with bogs, See the articles 
Boc and DraINING. : 
Fens are either made up of a congeries 
of bogs, or conlift of a multitude of pools 
or Jakes with dry fpots of Iand interiuix- 
ed, like fo many JitiJe iflinds. 
Several ftatutes have been made for the 
draining of fens, chiefly in Kent, Cam-, 
bridgefhire, Bedtordfhire, and Lincoln~ 
fhire-; and by a late aét, rx Geo. II. 
commiffioners fhal]l be appointed for the 
effetually draining and preferving of the 
fens in the ifle of Ely, who are autho- 
rized to make drains, dams, and proper 
works thereon ; and they may charge the 
Jandholders therein with a yearly acre- 
tax, and in default of payment fell the 
defaulter’s lands. 

ENCE, in country-affairs, a hedge, wall, 
ditch, bank, or other inclofure, made 
around gardens, woods, corn-fields, &c. 
The chief reafon why woodlands and 
plantations fo feldom profper, is in a great 
meafure owing to the neglect.of fencing 
them round, to keep out the cattle. This 
neglect prevails mue) in the northern parts 
of this ifland, though the ufe of fences is 
certainly more neceflary there than in the 
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holly, alder, or furze, @c, See HedcE. 
But the beft, and probably the cheapett, - 
confidering the duration and goodnefs of 
it, where flat tones are not to be had, is, 
in a grafly place,-to dig turf, a fpit or 
near a fpit deep, the bieadth of your ~ 
{pade, and about four or five inches thick: 
lay thefe turf with the grafs outward, 
even by a line on one fide, and on the 
hackfide of thefe lay another row of turf, 
leaving a foot fpace of folid ground on the 
outfide, to prevent the bank from flipping 
in,, if the ground fhould any way be faul- 
ty: on the outfide of which you may 
make a ditch of what breadth -or depth 
you pleafe; or you may lower the ground. 
on each fide with a {mall flope, two feet 
deep, by which means you will have no 
lofs of pafture by the fence, becaufe it will 
bear grafs on both fides. Then, with 
the earth that comes out of the ditches or 
floped places, fill the middle of the bank 
level with the turfon each fide, and then 
lay two more rows of turf upon the firft, 
and then fill it again as before: this do, 
till your bank be four feet high, or of 
what height you pleale, only your foun- 
dation mult be always broader the higher 
you raife it. You muft obferve on each 
fide to give a fmall flope to the bank, fo 
as to make the top about three feet wide, . 
upon which plant quick, making on the 


‘top a little hollow, to keep as much of 


the rain to the quick as you can, Be fure 
to plant the quick about a foot or more in 
depth, by which means you will have a 
fence fix feet high, befides the hedge on 
it, which will, in a very dry time, be 
always green on both hides, like a green 
wall, make a pleafant fence, and keep all 
forts of cattle within their bounds. 

In Devonfhire they build two ftone walls, 
firft fetting two edgeways, and then one 
between, and ag it rifes filling the inter- 
val or coffer with earth, to any height 
and breadth at pleafure. This is the 
neateft and molt faving fence whatever, 
where they can be fupplied with abund- 
ance of flatty ftones. Upon thefe banks 
they not only plant quick-fets, but tim- 
ber trees that thrive exceedingly. 

In Cornwal the hufbandmen fecure their 
woods and lands with high mounds, on 
which they plant acorns, fo that the roots 
of their fprouts bind in the leffer mould, 
and form a double and durable fence. 


fouth,as the lands require more fhelterand FENCE-MONTH, the month wherein dees 


warmth. There are feveral ways of fencing 
lands, but the ufual is that of hedging 
it with either white or black thorn, crab, 


begin to fawn, during which it is un= 

lawful to hunt in the foreft. 

It commences fifteen days before mid=, 
7Q2 summery 


bE 


fummer, and ends filteen days after it, 
This month, by antient forelters, 1s call- 
ed defence-month. -There are alfo certain, 
fence months, orfeafons, for fifth as well 
as wild beafts, as appears by ftat. Welt. 
13 Geo. II. 

FENCING, the art of making a proper 
ufe of the fword, as well for attacking an 
enemy, as for defending one’s felf. 
Fencing isa genteel exercife, of which no 
gentleman ought to be ignorant, It is 
Jearned by praétifing with foils, called in 
Jatin rudes. 

According to Pyrard, fencing is in fo 
high repute in the Eaft-Indies, that the 
greateft noblemen and even princes teach 
it. 
Fencing is either fimple or compound. 
Simple is that performed nimbly and off 
hand, on the fame line. In this the 
principal intention, in refpect to the of- 
tenfive part, fhould be to attack the ene- 
my in the moft unguarded part; and in 
the defenfive, to parry or ward off the 
enemy’s thrufts and blows. See the ar- 
ticles GUARD, PARRYING, &c. 
Compound fencing, on the offenfiye part, 
- Gncludes all manner of arts to deceive the 
‘enemy, by making him leave the part 
ynguarded which we want to attack ; 
fuch are feints, appeals, clafhing and in- 
tangling of {wor's, half-thrufts, &ec, 
And on the defenfive, to parry and thruft 
at the fame time. 
An appeal is a fimple thruft, made by 
beating with the right foot in the fame 
lace. 

FEND, in the fea-language, imports the 
fame as defend’:, thus, tending the boat, 
is faving it from being dathed to pieces 
againft the rocks, fhore, fhip’s fides. 
And hence 

FENDERS are pieces of old hawfers, 
eable-ropes, or billets of wood, hung 
over the fhip’s fides, to keep other 
fhips from rubbing againft and injuring 
her. 

FENDER-BOLTS, or FEND-BOLTS, 
‘the article Bot. 

FENDUE en pal, in heraldry, a crofs clove 

‘ «down in pale, that is, from top to bot- 
tom, and the two parts fet at fome di- 
ftance fram each other. 

FENESTRA, in anatomy, aterm applied 
“to two openings or foramina within the 
ear, diftinguifhed by the names of the 
oval and the round feneftra, ‘The fene- 
fira ovalis leads to the veftibule on which 
ftands the ftapes. The feneftra rotunda 
leads to the cochlea ae is clofed by 
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@ membrane. See the articles: Eany 
STAPES, COCHLEA, &c. 
FENESTRELLES, atown and fort of Pied» 
mom, fifteen miles from Turin. 
FENNEL, feniculum, in botany. 
article FOENICULUM. 
There are kept two very different forts of 
fennel-feeds in the fhops, called the com- 
mon fennel-feed and the fweet fennel-feed, 
The common kind is of a fharp, biting, 
and pungent tafle; whereas the fweet 
kind is not only larger and more beauti- 
ful, but of a pleafant aromatic fweetifh 
tafte, with nothing of the pungency of | 
the other. Sweet tennel-feed is account- 
ed carminative and attenuant, and con- 
fiderably diuretic and fudorific, and re- 
commended as a fpecific in the meafles, 
~ fmall-pox, and malignant fevers, It is 
alfo an ingredient in many of the officinal 
compofitions, and in the decoétions for 
clyfters, 
Fennel-roots are of the number of the five 
opening ones of the fhops, and prefcribed | 
in the fame intentions with the feeds. | 
They are likewife faid to be great anti- — 
nephritics. 
FENNEL-FLOWER, a plant known among ~ 
botanifts by the name of nigella. See — 
the article NIGELLA. 
FENNEL- GIANT, a plant alfo called ferula. 
See the article FERULA, 
Hog’s FENNEL, the englifh name of the — 
peucedanum. See PEUCEDANUM. 
Scorching FENNEL, a name given to the 
thapfia. See the article THAPSIA. 
FENUGREEK, or FOENUGREEK. 
the article FOENUGREEK. 
FEOD, fecdum, the fame with fee. See FEE. 
FEODAL and FeopaTory. See the 
articles FEUDAL and FEUDATORY. 
FEOFFMENT, in law, is a gift or grant 
of any manors, mefluages, lands, or tene- — 
ments to another in fee, that is, to him 
and his heirs for ever, by delivery of fei- 
fin, and poffeffion of the eftate granted. 
A deed of feoffment is the moft antien¢ 
conveyance of lands, and is faid in fome — 
meafure to exceed the conveyance by fine — 
and recovery, becaufe it clears all diffei- 
fins, abatements, intrufions, and other: 
wrongful eftates, which neither a fine, 
recovery, nor bargain and fale by deed 
indented and inrolled, does. It aifo bars 
the feoffer from all collateral benefit, in 
refpect to conditions, powers of revoca- 
tion, writs of error, &¢. and deftroys 
contingent ufes. A feoffment however 
muf not be made of fuch things, whereof 
livery and feifin may not be made; for 
ng 
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no deed of feoffinent is good to pafs an 
eftate, without livery of feifin: fo that if 
either of the parties die before livery, the 
feoffment becomes void, Neverthelefs a 
freehold may be granted without livery, 
on the ftatute of 27 Hen, VIII. by virtue 
of which a feoffment to the ufe of the 
feoffer or feoffee, fupplies the place of 
livery and feifin. 

A deed of feoffment is always applied to 
fome corporeal and immoveable thing, 
and ufually conflts of the following parts, 
wiz, the names and additions of the par- 
ties, the confideration, the granting part, 
the thing granted, the habendum or claufe 
explaining for what eftate or ufe it is 
granted, a covenant that the feoffer is 
feifed in fee and has good right to grant, 
that the feoffee thall quietly enjoy the pre- 
mifes free from incumbrances ; and, 
laftly, a covenant for making further af- 
furance with a letter or power of attor- 
ney to make livery and feifin, 

FER, in zoology, an order of quadru- 

peds, the diftinguifhing characters of 
which are, that all the animals belong- 
ing to it have fix fore teeth in each jaw, 
and the canine or dog-teeth confiderably 
long. 
Under this order are comprehended feve- 
ral large genera, as the urfus, felis, mu- 
ftela, lutra, canis, phoca, meles, erina- 
ceus, dafypus, talpa, and vefpertilio. 
See the articles Ursus, FELIS, Ge. 

FER NATURE, in law, fignifies healts 
and birds that are wild, as foxes, hares, 
wild-ducks, &¢. in which no perfon can 
claim any property. 

FERABATH, a port town of Perfia, fi- 
tuated on the fouth coaft of the Cafpian 
fea: eaft lon. 50°, and north lat. 38°. 

FERALIA, in antiquity, a feftival obferved 
among the Romans,on Feb.21,0r,accord- 
ing to Ovid, on the 17th of that month, 
in honour of the manes of their deceaied 
friends and relations. During the cere- 
mony, which confifted in making prefents 
at their graves, marriages were forbid- 
den, and the temples of the divinities 
fhut up ; becaule they fancied that dur- 
ing this feftival, the ghofts fuffered no 
pains in hell, but were permitted to 
wander about their graves, and feaft up- 
on the meats prepared for them. 

FER DE FOURCHETTE, in heraldry, a 
crofs having at each end a forked iron, 
like that formerly ufed by foldiers to reft 
their mufquets on. It differs from the 
erols fourcheé, the ends of which turn 
forked, whereas this has that fort of fork 
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fixed upon the {quare end. 
XCVI. fig. 2, 

FER DE MOULIN, milrinde, inke de moulin, 
in heraldry, is a bearing fuppofed to rea 
prefent the iron-ink or ink of a mill, 
which fultsins the moving mill-ftone. 


See plate 


_FERDEN, or VeRDEN, a city of Germa- 


ny, fubjeét to Hanover ; it is fituated in 
Jower Saxony, on the river Aller, twenty- 
fix miles fouth-ealt of Bremen: eaft lon. 
9°, and north lat. 53° 24’. 

FERDWIT, aterm formerly ufed to de- 
note a freedom from going forth upon 
any military expedition; or, according 
to fome, the being quit of manflaughter 
committed in the army. 

FERE, a town of Picardy, in France, 
forty-two miles fouth-eaft of Amiens. 

FERENTARII, in roman antiquity, were 

auxiliary troops, lightly armed; their 
weapons being a {word, bow, arrows, 
and a fling. 
There were another kind of ferentarii, 
who carried arms after the armies, and 
were ready to fupply the foldiers in time 
of battle, 

FERETINO, a city and bifhop’s fee of - 
Italy, about fifty miles eaft of Rome; 
eaft lon. 14° 5’, and north lat. 41° 45’. 

FERIA, in roman antiquity, holidays, 
or days’ upon which they abftained from 
work, 

Tt was a pollution of the feriz, accord- 
ing to Macrobius, if the rex facrorum or 
flamines faw, any work done on them, 
and therefore they ordered proclamation 
to be made by the herald, that every one 
might abflain from work, and whoever 
tranfgreffed the order, was fined, Nay, 
the fame author informs us, that Mutius” 
Scvola, the pontiff, was of opinion, that 
the breaking the ferize was an unpardon- 
able crime, vnlefs it was done inadver- 
tently, and in this cafe an expiation was 
to be made by facrificing a hog, 
The Romans had two kinds of feriz : . 
1. The public, common to all the people 
in general, 2, The private, which were 
only kept by fome private families. 
The public ferize were four-fold : 1. Stati- 
ve feriz, holidays which always fell out 
upon the fame day ef the month, and were 
marked in the calendar ; of thefe the chief 
were the agonalia, carmentalia, and lu- 
percalia. See the articles AGONALIa, 
CaRMENTALIA, Ge. 2. Conceptive 
feriz, holidays appointed every year up- 
on certain or uncertain days by the ma- 
giltrates, or the pontiff ; fuch were the lati- 
ne, paganalia, compitalia, @¢. See the 
article 
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article PaGaNnaLia, &c. 3, Imperative 
fevie, holidays cominanded or appointed 
by the authority of the confuls or pretors ; 
of this kind we may reckon the lectifter- 
nium. See LECTISTERNIUM, 4. Nun- 
dina, the days for fairs. See NUNDIN A. 
‘The private feria were either confined 
to private families or particular perfons, 
as birth-days ; and thofe expiations upon 
the tenth day after a perioa died in a 
houtle, called feriz denicales. 
ERIZ LATIN were inttituted by Tar- 
guinius Superbus, who having overcome 


~ the Tofcans, made a league with the La- 
+ tins, and propofed to them to build a 


temple in common to Jupiter Latialis, in 
which both nations might meet, and of- 
fer facrifice for their common fafety. At 
this feftival a white bull was facrificed, 
and each town, both of the Latins and 
‘Romans, provided a certain quantity of 
meat, wine, and fruits. At firlt the fo- 
Jemnity continued but one day; after the 
expulfion of the kings, the fenate added 
a third, a fourth, and fo on toten days. 


FERIA, in the romihh breviary, is applied 


fo the feveral days of the week ; thus 
Monday is the feria fecunda, Tuefday the 
feria tertia; though thefe days are not 
working days, but holidays. The oc- 


cafion of this was, thatthe ficft chriftians 


were ufed to keep the eafter week holy, 
calling Sunday the prima feria, &c. 
whence the term feria was given to the 
days of every week. But befides thefe, 
they have extraordinary feriz, viz. the 
three laft days of paffion-week, the two 
days following eafter-day, and the fecond 
feriz of rogation. 


FERIAL pays, according to the ftatute 


27 Hen. VI. cap. v. are taken for all 
days of the week except Sunday, 


FERMANAGH, a county of Ireland, in 


the province of Ulfter, the chief town 
of which is Innifkilling. 


FERMENT, any body which being appli- 


ed to another, produces fermentation. 
See the aiticle FERMENTATION. 
Ferments are either matters already in 
the aé& of fermentation, or that foon run 
into this aét. Of the firft kind are the 
flowers of wine, yealt, fermenting beer, 
or fermenting wine, @c. and of the fe- 
cond are the newexpreffed vegetable juices 
of fummer-fruits. 

Among diftillers, ferments are all thofe 


bodies, which, when added to the liquor, 


only correct fome fault therein, and by 
removing fome obftacle to fermentation, 
forward it by fecondary means; as alfo 


- diately run into corruption, 
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fuch as being added in time of fermenta- . 
tion, make the liquor yield a-larger pro- ! 
portion of fpirit, and give it a finer fla- 
vour. See the article ADDITION. ; 
It appears that ferments are of ufe not 
only in beginning, but in regulating and 
determining the fpecies of fermentation : 
thus freth yeaft determines the fermenta- 
tion of wheat flour, to make our com- 
mon bread, which would prove of an- 
other kind with the flowers or lees of vi- 
negar; and thus fpecific or determinate 
ferments have their correfpondent effeéts. 
If fugar, honey, manna, treacle, or new 
wine be addedto vinegar, themfelves are 
foon changed into vinegar without ftop- 
ing to make wine; becaufe the acetous 
ferment or vinegar over-rules them 3 and 
fo vinegar is fooneft made in a cafk that © 
has before contained the fame liquor. 
And if thesbeft wine were put into a cafk 
that had held putrified vinegar, the wine 
would not now make vinegar, but imme- 
So great 
and over-ruling a power have fpecific fers 
ments; the ufe of which may afford con- 
fiderable rules in chemiftry, practical 
philofophy, and arts. 

We recommend, therefore, to diftillers 
to be careful in pitching upon a proper 
ferment, and alfo to conficer its quantity, 
quality, and manner of operation. The 
quantity muft be proportioned to that of 
the liquor, to its tenacity, and the degree 
of flavour it is intended to give, and to ~ 
the difpatch required in the operation. 
As to the quality, it muft be chofen per- 
fectly fweet and frefh, for all ferments 
are liable to grow mufty and corrupt ; 
and if in this ftate they are mixed with 
the fermentable liquor, they will com- 
munitate their naufeous and filthy fla- 
vour to the fpirit, which will {carce ever 
be got off by any fubfequent refining. 
ff the ferment be four, it muft by no 
means be ufed to any liquor; for it will © 
give it an acetous inftead of a vinous ten- — 
dency, The ferment is to be put to the 
fermentable liquor in a ftate barely tepid, — 
cr fcarce lukewarm. For the ferments 
molt generally ufed, fee the articles © 
LEES of wine, YEST, &e. ) 


FERMENTARIANS, fermentarii, an ap- 


pellation which thofe of the latin church 
have given to the Greeks, on account of 
their ufing leavened or fermented bread 
in the eucharift. The greek church, on 
the other hand, call the Latins azymites. 
See the article AZYMITES. 


FERMENTATION, may be defined a 


fenfible — 
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‘> fenfible internal motion of the conftituent 
- particles of a moift, fluid, mixt or com- 
pound body; by the continuance of which 
motion, thefe particles are gradually re- 
moved from their former fituation or com- 
bination, and again, after fome vifible fe- 
~ paration is made, joined together in a 
different order and arrangement. The 
whole procefs then of fermentation, con- 
fifts of two different operations, viz. an 
analytical one, whereby the particles are 
refolved ; anda fynthetical one, whereby 
they are new ranged. And whenever 
thefe two different effets are found to be 
produced in direct fequence, the opera- 
tion may be called by the name of fer- 
mentation, whether it happen in the blood 
or other animal, vegetable, or mineral 
.fubftances. All feparable, mixt, or com- 
pound bodies, may be the fubjeét of this 
operation; but the eafier they are fepa- 
rable by means of water, air, and heat, 
the more readily they ferment. Thus 
the {weet or faccharine part of malt more 
readily diffolving in warm water, fer- 
ments eafier than unmalted corn, which 
is more clammy, and will not diffolve fo 
foon. 
Fermentation, according to our later phi- 
lofophers, arifes from an inequality in 
the attraétions of cohefion of the confti- 
tuent particles of bodies, They diftin- 
guifh it into two kinds, the one is that 
which happens when a folid is diffolved 
by a fluid ; the other is, when two fluids 
being mixed together, ferment with each 
other. Dr. Friend and Keill are of opi- 
nion, that in order to caufe a fermenta- 
tion between a folid and a fluid, it is ne- 
ceffary, 1, That the particles of the folid 
attract thofe of the fluid with a greater 
force, than the particles of the fluid at- 
traét one another. 2. That the pores of 
the folid be not too {mall to admit the 
particles of the fluidintothem, 3. That 
the body be of fo'loofe a contexture, that 
the force of impaét, with which the par- 
ticles of the fluid ruth into its pores, may 
be fufficient to difunite its parts. 4. That 
the elafticity of the particles tend to pro- 
mote and augment the fermentation, Dr. 
Boerhaave makes alfo four conditions re- 
quifite, 1. That there be a due propor- 
tion between the fize of the particles of 
the fluid, and the pores of the body to be 
diffolved. 2. That the figure of the par- 
ticles of the fluid, have a determinate re- 
lation to that of the pores of the folid. 
3- That the particles of the fluid be fuf- 
ficiently folid, that their momentum or 
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force of ation may not be too weak, 


4- That there be a fit difpofition of the 
particles of the fluid, when received into 


the pores of the folid, to make fome ftay  - 


there and not immediately to pafs through, 
but to a&t every way upon the folid, as 


they move towards the external furface. 
Mr. Rowning thinks there is 
no occafion to have recourfe to fo many. 


thereof. 


fuppofitions: if the particles of the folid 
(fays he) attra& thofe of the fluid witha 


greater degree of force than either thofe 
of the fluid or thofe of the folid attrac o>: 


ene another, it is fuffictent, and there. 
will follow a diffolution of the body,” as 


may clearly be demonftrated from the: 
laws of mechanics, whatever the other .¢ 


circumftances relating to the figure or 
magnitude of pores, @c. may be. See 
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Rown, Syft. of Nat. Phil. part II. Diff. 


VIII. 


Fermentation is divided by chemilts into 


many diftin& f{pecies, particularly into 
vegetable, animal, and mineral. The 
vegetable kind again may be diftinguifh- 


ed into vinous, acetoiis, and putrefaRive;. 


the vinous again into mucilaginous, 
mouldy, and putrefaftive, and fu of the 
acetous, 


Of wizous FERMENTATION. The juice of 


the grape being chemically examined, 
proves to be no more than a large pro- 
portion of real fugar diffolved in water, 


with the addition only of a certain flas | 
vour in the juice of the grape, according ° 


to the nature of the vine; whence we 
may lay it down as an axiom, that a 
faccharine fubftance is the bafis of wines ; 
and indeed whoever would thoroughly 
enquire into the nature and means of im-~ 
proving vinous and acetous fermentation, 
cannot perhaps do better than to choofe 
fugar for his fubje&t; a chemical analy- 
fis of which will thew the principles ne- 
ceflarily required in this operation. Thefe 
principles appear to be an acid falt, an 
oil and earth fo united together, as to 
be capable of diffolving perfeétly in water. 
Experience fhews us, that all fermen- 
table bodies do not require ferments to 


begin their motion of fermentation. 


Raifins we know, require none, much 
lefs does the freth exprefled juice of the 
grape, or other vegetable juices in the 
fummer feafon, or in a warm air. But 
all fweet vegetable juices that have felt 
much of the fire, as treacle, woit bigh 
boiled, rob of malt, rob of elder, or the 
like, ufually require a confiderable pro- 
portion of yinous ferments to make them 

work. 
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work. Water, we find is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to begin and procure a fermenta- 
tive motion im vegetable fubftances; for 
raifins and fugar being kept dry, will ne- 
ver ferment: and this holds univerfally 
of all the fubjects of vinous and acetous 
fermentation. Whence water is an in- 


ftrument that muft be neceffarily em- * 


ployed in thee kinds of fermentation, 
whether natural or artificial, Warmth, 
with the free admiffion of the external 
air, is neceflary to expedite the aétions 
of vinous fermentation; for if raifins 
and water were to ftand either in a very 
cold place, or be kept entirely from the 
accels of the common atmofpherical air, 
either no fermentation, or a very flow 
and fmall one, would enfue, as has been 
often experienced, The lees remaining 
at the bottom of a cafk where wine has 
fermented, will fet any lefs fermentable 
fubject at work, and determine its fer- 
mentation for the vinous kind. Whence 
it appears that vinous fermentation con- 
filts, firft, in an inteftine ftruggle or com- 
motion of the fluid; and, fecondly, ina 
feparation of a groffer part, which did not 
appear in that form before. 

Of acetous FERMENTATION. The whole 
procels of making vinegar being atten - 
tively confidered, it is obfervable, that if 

- wine were not bunged down when ar- 
rived at its vinous ftate, but fuffered ftill 
wm remain open and expofed toa warm 
air, it would {pontaneoufly become vine- 
gar; and the fooner, if a fomewhat 
greater degree of heat than ferved for the 
making of wine, were employed, Ace- 
tous fermentation then requires a ftronger 
heat than the vinous; and wines having 
once finifhed their fermentation, as wines, 
do not naturally ftop there, but unlefs 
prevented, proceed direétly on to vine- 
gars; where again they make no ftop, 
but unlefs prevented here alfo, fpontane- 
oully go on to vapidity, ropinefs, mouldi- 
nefs, and putretaétion: from which ob- 
fervation we would deduce this axiom, 
that, to {peak philofophically, the inten- 
tion and tendency of nature is to proceed 
from the very beginning of vinous fer- 
mentation direétly in a continued feries to 
putrefaion, and thence again to a new 
generation. See PUTREFACTION, &e, 
If we examine the changes wrought upon 
vegetable fubjeéts by vinous and acetous 
fermentation, we fhall find that an in- 
flammable fpirit is produced by the ac- 
tion of vinous fermentation, from a ve- 
getable fubjedt and water, wherein no 
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‘rit produced by the vinous fermentation, 
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figns of any fuch {pirit appeared before 3 
infomuch, that this may be juftly efteem-_ 
ed the criterion or infeparable effe&t of | 
vinous fermentation; but that acetous 
fermentation, on the other hand, has a _ 
very different effect, and that it either — 
conceals, alters, exhales, deftroys, or 
fome ways abolifhes the inflammable fpi- 


A part of this fpirit is unqueftionably ex- 
haled by the heat employed in acetifica- 
tion, yet part alfo remains behind under 
a different modification, fo as to be re- 
covered by art in an inflammable form, 
as we find by diftilling the fugar of lead, 
which is only lead diffolved in fpirit of vi+ 
negar. Having thus a criterion of ace- 
tous fermentation, as before we had of 
the vinous, (for if an acid uninflammable 
liquor comes firft by diftillation over 
from a vegetable fubje&t after fermenta- | 
tion, this will determine that fermentas | 
tion to have been of the acetous kind) we 
are plainly led to allow of two very diffe- | 
rent kinds of fermentation in the fame 
vegetable fubje&t, and we make no doubt | 
that fome other fpecies may be found upé | 
on due enquiry, \ 
It has been difputed, whether animal - 
bodies naturally undergo a fermentation | 
after death ; but fuppofing this not a dif- 
pute about words, it fhould feem that 
there is a proper fpecies of fermentation — 
peculiar to the animal fubjeéts, as there 
is one peculiar to vegetables ; and till 
this point be fettled, we fhould not lay 
down vegetable fermentation as the te 
and ftandard of fermentation in general. 
For want of diftinguifhing in this cafe, 
all true fermentation feems denied to th 
blood and juices circulating in a livin 
animal body, and, again, to the fap o 
vegetables, But perhaps, were the en- 
quiry into fermentation profecuted in its 
full latitude, and not arbitrarily confine 
to any fingle {pecies, many natural an 
artificial operations would prove to b 
actual fermentation. To fay that ther 
is no fermentation in the blood, becaufe 
it affords no inflammable fpirit upon dif- 
tillation, js to fay, in effect, that blood i 
not wine ; whereas the queftion is no 
whether there be a vegetable fermenta 
tion in the blood, but whether there b 
aot an animal one; the criterion of whic 
is the produétion of a volatile urinous falt 
as the produétion of an inflammable {piri 
is the criterion of vinous fermentation 
Some of ‘the proceffes in chemiftry fee 
to prove, that fermentation is not con 
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~ fined to animal and vegetable fubftances, 
but that minerals are alfo liable to fome- 
thing of it. If an ounce of lead, and 
an ounce ‘of bifmuth be melted together 
in an iron ladle, and an ounce of quick- 
filver be heated in another ladle, and all 
three mixed together, this makes an 
amalgama, which appears perfectly uni- 
form or homogeneous, and paffes through 
leather in a running form. But this 
mixturg being fuffered to cool and ftand 
quiet for fome hours, a grofs matter will 
feparate from it by degrees, and float 
upon the re(t, which will now run eafily 
through leather, and leave the grofs me- 
tallic matter behind. Here then ap- 
pears all the requifites of fermentation, a 
fluidform, an uniform matter, an intef- 
tine motion, and an aétual feparation of 
a groffer matter, leaving a thinner be- 
hind. There are many more inftances 
of an apparent fermentation in mineral 
bodies; but this fufhices to evince, that 
in-a proper fenfe, there is an aétual fer- 
mentation exercifed not only in the vege- 
table and animal, but alfo im the mineral 
kingdom. 

Upon the whole we may infer, 1. That 
the degrees of fermentation differ with 
the degrees of heat employed: thus vi- 
nous fermentation requires a lefs degree 
of heat than the acetous, the acetous lefs 
than the putrefadlive, which laft may con- 
fit with a degree of ignition. 2, That 
a particular kind of fermentation may be 
carried on in the bodieé of living animals 
and vegetables, which are largely fup- 
plied with the requifite inftruments of 
fermentation, viz, water, air, and heat ; 
and in fa&t both animals and vegetables 
appear to have an inteftine motion in all 
their circulating fluids, which continu 
ally depofite a groffer matter in the canals 
and parts they move through. 3. That 
when vegetables and animals die, there 
foon begins a different kind of fermenta- 
tion in all their parts, tending not now 
to the repair, but to the entire deft: ution 
of their organical veffels. 4, That dry 
or folid fubftances, cannot in that ftate 
undergo a proper fermentation ; for tho” 
they may. in that ftate be feparated into 
| minute particles, yet they cannot range 
themfelves together in any order, nor 
| depofite a groffer matter without being 
agitated by fome fluid, or, for fome time, 
fufpended therein. 

| We obferved before, that heat, with a 
free admiffion and emiffion of the com- 
mon air, were neceflary to promote fers 
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mentation; the things ¢which check or 
hinder it, are thefe: 1. The acid fume 
of burning fulphur, received in a large 
quantity at feveral times, and fhut up 
along with the air, remaining on the top 
of the fermenting liquor. 2. Alkaline 
falts, if added in a large quantity to fer-— 
menting liquors, immediately excite a 
greater efferveicence, which prefently ceaf= 
ing, all farther fermentation is ftopped, 
But, in both thefe cafes, the fermenting 
liquor is fpoiled. 3. The ftopping up of 
the containing veflel fo clofe, that no- 
thing may efcape or enter, provided the 
veffel be fo ftrong as not to bu-ft by 
the force of the confined liquor, 4. Too 
great a degree of cold ftops all fermenta- 
tion, which can fearce proceed with lefs 
than thirty-fix degrees of heat. 5. Too 
great heat (it fhould not exceed ninety 
degrees) rather diffipates and throws off 
the active principles of fermentation, 
than excites and promotes them. 6. The 
extraction of the elaftic air by means of 
the air-pump, and, laftly, a violent com= 
preffion of the fame air with the ferments 
able matter, entirely prevents the origing 
and ftops the progre(s of fermentation. 


FERMENTED, in general, fomething 


that has undergone a fermentation. See 
the preceding article, 

Fermented liquors are efteemed great 
antidotes to putrefa&tion; accordingly 
the abftinence from them is affigned as 
one caufe why the Turks are more fub« 
ject than other people to the plague, and 
other contagious diftempers. It is like~ 
wife obferved, that beer, wine, and fpiri« 
tuous liquors coming more into general 
ufe, has been one great means of fup= 
preffing putrid difeafes. See Drink. 
The fpirituous part, is the life of all 
fermented liquors; it keeps the whole 
together, and, in a manner, embalms 
and renders them durable, and not fub- 
je&t to corruption. It alfo, in a great 
meafure, gives them that aromatic ree 
frefhing and reftorative virtue, and the 
belt effets they heve on the human body. 


FERMO, a port-town of Italy, fitvated - 


on the gulph of Venice, zbout thirty 
miles fouth of Ancona. It is an archi« 
bifhop’s fee. 


FERN, flix, inbotany. See Fitrx, 


Fern is very common in dry and barrett 
places. Itis one of the worft of weeds 
for lands, and very hard to deftroy; where 
it has any thing of a deep foil to root in. 
In (ome grounds, the roots of it are found 
to the depth of eight feet; One of the 
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moft effeflual ways to deftroy it, is often 
mowing the grafs, and if the field be 
ploughed up, plentiful dunging. thereof 
is very good: but a moft certain remedy 
for it is urine. However, fern, cut while 
the fap is in it, and left to rot upon the 
ground, is a very great improver of land ; 
for if burnt, when fo cut, its afhes will 
yield double the quantity of falt that any 
other vegetable can do. 

In feveral places in the north, the inhabi- 
tants mow it green, and burning it to 
afhes, make thofe afhes up into balls, with 
a little water, which they dry in the fun, 
and make ule of them to wafh their li- 
nen with ; looking upon it to be near as 
good as foap for that purpofe, It is faid, 
that the frequent treading them down by 
fheep, while that fort of cattle feed upon 
them, is an infallible method of killing 
them. 

The antients ufed the root of the fern and 
the whole plant, in deco&ions and diet- 


drinks, in chronic diforders of al] kinds 


arifing from the obftruétions of the vif- 
cera, particularly in hypochondriac cafes, 
and in obftru@tions of the f{pleen and 
pancreas. There are not wanting modern 
authors who give it as high a character 
in thefe cafes as the antients have done, 
but it is an ill tafted medicine, and in no 
great ufe in the fhops. The country 
people efteem it as a fovereign remedy 
for that troublefome diftemper the rickets 
in ‘children, and they give it alfo asa 
_ powder, after drying it-in an oven, to 

- deftroy worms. 

FERNANDO, or FERNANDES, an ifland 
in the Pacific ocean: welt long. 83°, 
fouth lat 33°. 

FERRARA, acity ‘and archbifhop’s fee 
of Italy: eaft long. 12° 6’, north lat. 
44° 50’. 

FERRE, or /e Ferret, a city of Picardy, 

~ in France, forty miles fouth-eaft of 
Amiens: eaft longitude 3° 26’, north la- 
titude 49° 45’. 

FERRET, viverra, in zoology, a qua- 

druped of the muftela-kind. See the ar- 
ticle MusTeEta. 
The head is {mall and depreffed ; the 
fnout fharp; the eyes look very fierce 
and red; the ears are fhort, patulous, 
and ereét, they are confiderably wide, 
efpecially towards the bafe; the mouth is 
large, and the teeth very fharp ; the neck 
is fhort ; the body is long and thin; the 
legs are fhort, and each divided at the 
foot into five toes, and there armed with 
fharp claws. 
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This animal is very frequent with us, 


but is a native of America. Our peo- 
ple ufe it in taking of rabbits; they 
plant nets at the mouth of the borrows, 
and turn in the ferret, after having muz- 
zled him that he may not bite the rab- 
bits, which are freightened by hin» out of 
sie holes into the nets that are laid for 
them, 


FERRETS, among glafs-makers, the iron _ 
with which the workmen try the melted | 


metal, to fee if it be ft 10 work, 


It is alfo ufed for thofe irons which make | 


the rings at the mouth of ‘bottles. 
FERRETTO, in glais-making, a fub- 

ftance which ferves to colour glafs. 

This is made by a fimple calcination of 


copper, but it ferves for feveral colours : - | 


there are two ways of making it, the 
firft is this. 


brimftone, in the bottom of a crucible; 


over thefe lay more brimftone, and / 
over that another lay of the plates, and fo | 


on alternately till the pot is full. Cover 
the pot, lute it well, place it in a wind 
furnace, and make a ftrong fire about it 
for two hours. 
and cooled, the copper will be found fo 
calcined, that it may be crumbled to 


pieces between the fingers, like a friable © 


earth. It will be of a reddifh, and, in 
fome parts, of a blackifh colour, This 


muft be powdered and fifted fine for 


ufe. 
FERRO, weft long. 19°, north lat. 28°, 
the moft wefterly of the Canary iflands, 
near the african coaft, where the firft me- 
ridian was lately fixed in moft maps, but. 
now, the geographers of almoft every 
kingdom make their refpective capitals 
the firft meridian, as we do London. 
FERRO, fome little iflands fituated in the 
northern ocean, 200 miles north-weft 
of the Orcades, and as many fouth-ealt of 
Iceland: weft long. 7°, north lat. 63°. 
FERROL, a fea-port-town of Spain, in the 
principality of Galicia, fituated on a bay 
of the Atlantic ocean, twenty miles north= 
eaft of the Groyne, and fifty miles north’ 
of Compoftella, a good harbour, where 
the fpanifh fquadrons frequently fecured 
themfelves in the late wars: weit longi« 
tude 8° 40’, north latitude 43° 30’. 
FERRUGINOUS, any thing partaking 
iron, or that contains particles of th 
metal. 
It is particularly applied to certain mi 
neral {prings, whofe waters are impreg= 
nated with the particles of ison, genes 
_ sally 


Take thin plates of copper, | 
and lay them on a layer of powdered © 


When it is taken out 


| 
; 
| 
; 
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: vally termed chalybeats. See the article 


CHALYBEAT, 


' FERRY, a liberty by prefcription, or the 


king’s grant, to have a boat for paflage, 
on a firth or river, for carrying paflen- 
gers, horfes, &c. over the fame for a rea- 
fonable toll. 

A ferry is in the nature of a common 
highway ; and the not keeping it up has 
been held to be indi&table. 
ERTILITY, that quality which deno- 
minates a thing fruitful or prolific. 
Nothing can produce fertility in either 
fex, but what promotes perfeét health; 
nothing but good blood, {pirits, and per- 
feé&t animal functions, that is, high health, 
can beget perfect fecundity; and there- 
fore, all means 2nd medicines, all no- 
ftrums and fpecifics to procure fertility, 
different from thofe which procure good 
blood and fpirits, are errant quackery. 
Dr. Cheyne fays, that water-drinking 
males are very rarely infertile; and that 
if any thing in nature can prevent infer- 
tility and bring fine children, it is a milk 
and feed-diet perfevered in by both pa- 
rents. 

To increafe the fertility of vegetables, 
fays lord Bacon, we muft ‘not only in- 


’ creafe the vigour of the earth and of the 


plant, but alfo preferve what would other- 
wife be loft: whence he infers, that there 
is much faved by fetting, in comparifon 
of fowing. It is reported, continues he, 
that if nitre be mixed with water to the 
thicknefs. of honey, and after a vine is 
cut, the bud be anointed therewith, it 
will {prout within eight days. If the ex- 
periment be true, the caufe may be in the 
opening of the bud, and contiguous parts, 
by the fpirit of the nitre ; for nitre is the 
life of vegetables. 

How far this may be true, is not per- 
haps fufficiently fhewn, notwithftanding 
the experiments of Sir Kenelm Digby 
and M. Homberg. Confult Mr, Eve- 
lyn’s Sylva, the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, the french Memoirs, and Dr. 
Stahl’s Philofophical. Principles of Che- 
miftry : but a proper {et of accurate ex- 
periments feems {till wanting in this 
view, 


FERULA, FENNEL-GIANT, in botany, a 


genus of the pentandria-digynia clafs of 
plants ; the compound flower of which 
is uniform, and the particular ones made 


| up of five oblong and almoft equal pe- 


tals: the fruit is of an elliptical com- 
preffed figure, marked with three pro- 


| minent lines on each fide, and containing 


two feeds of the fame figure. See plate 
XCVI. fig. 3, 
Sagapenum is faid to be the produce of a 
fpecies of ferula, See SacaPENUM, 

FERULA, a little wooden pallet or flice, re- 
puted the fchoolmatter’s fceptre, where- 
with he chaftifes the boys, by ftriking 
them on the palm of the hand, 
Under'the eaftern empire, the fer. la was 
the emperor’s {ceptre, as is feen on variety 
of medals: it confifted of a long ftem or 
fhank, and a flat fquare head, The. ufe 
of it is very antient among the Greeks, 
who ufed to call their princes ferula« 
bearers. 

FERULA, in the antient eaftern church, fig- 
nified a place feparated from the church, 
wherein the audientes were kept, as not 
being allowed to enter the church; 
whence the name of the place, the perfons 
therein being under penance or difcipline. 
This word was fometimes ufed to denote 
the prelate’s crozier or ftaff, See the ar- 
ticle CROZIER. . 

FERULZ?, in furgery, {plinters or chips 
of different matter, as of wood, bark, 
leather, paper, &c, applied to bones that 
have been disjointed, when they are fet 
again, / 

FERUL# is alfo a word ufed by the an- 
tients, to exprefs the horns growing on 
the deer or flag at the age of two years, 
at which early time thofe horns are un- 
branched, i 

FESCENNINE VERsES, in roman an- 
tiquity, fatyrical verfes, full of lewd and 
ob{cene expreflions, fung by the compa. 
ny at the folemnization of a marriage. 

FESCHAMP, a port-town of Normandy, 
thirty miles fouth-weft of Rouen. 

FESSE, in heraldry, one of the nine ho- 
nourable ordinaries, confifting of a line 
drawn direétly acrofs the fhield, from fide 
to fide, and containing the third part 
of if, between the honour- point and the 
nombril. 

It reprefents a broad girdle or belt of ho- 
nour, which knights at arms were an- 
tiently girded ‘with. See plate XCVII. 


Fessz POINT, is the exact center of the 
efcutcheon, See the article Poinr. 

FESSE WAYS, or ia FESSE£, denotes any 
thing borne after the manner of a fefle: 
that is, ina rank acrofs the middle of 
the fhield. 

Party per Fesse, implies a parting acrofs 
the middle of the thield, from fide to fide, 
through the feffe point, 

FESTI Dis, in roman antiquity, a fe 

ays 
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of the gods. 
Numa, when he diftributed the year into 
twelve months, divided the fame into the 
dies fefti, dies profefti, and dies intercifi, 
The fefti were again divided into days of 
facrifices, banquets, games, and feriz. 
See the articles SACRIFICE and FERias 
The profefti were thofe days allowed to 
men for the adminiftration of their affairs, 
whether of a public or private nature: 
thefe were divided into fafti, comitiales, 
comperendini, ftati, and preliares. See 
the article Fasti, @c. 
The intercifi were days common both to 
ods and men, fomie parts of which were 
alloted to the fervice of the one, and fome 
to that of the other. 

FESTINO, in logic, the third mood of the 
fecond figure of fyllogifm, the firft pro- 
pofition whereof is an univerfal negative, 
the fecond a particular affirmative, and 
the third a particular negative: as in the 
following example: 

FES No bad man can be happy, 
TI Some rich men are bad men: 
NO Ergo, fome rich men are not happy. 

FESTIVAL, the fame with feaft, See thie 
article Feast. 

FESTOON, in architecture and {culpture, 
&c. an ornament in form of a garland of 
flowers, fruits and leaves, intermixed or 
twifted together. 

It is in the form of a ftring or collar, 
fomewhat biggeft in the middle, where it 
falis down in an arch; being extended 
by the two ends, the extremities of which 
hang down perpendicularly, 

Fettoons are now chiefly ufed in friezes, 
and other vacant places, which want to 
he filled up and adorned; being done in 
imitation of the long clulters of flowers, 
which the antients placed on the doors of 
their temples and houfes on feitival occa- 
fions. 

FESTUCA, in botany, a genus of graffes, 

belonging to the triandria-digynia claf{s ; 
the flower of which is campoled of two 
valves, and terminated by a ftraight ar- 
ifta or awn: the feed is fingle, of an ob- 
long figure, very fharp-pointed at each 
end, and marked with a longitudinal 
furrow. 
To this genus belong the capon’s tail 
grafs, wild oat grafs, or drank, @c. which 
are faid to be drying, and good againf a 
ftinking breath. i 

FETIPOOR, a city of the hither India, 
twenty-five miles weit of Agra; eat 
Jong. 78° 49’, north lat, 27% 
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growing behind the paftern joint of many 
horfes; for thofe of a 
fcarce any fuch tuft. 


ow fize have 


FETUS, or rather Fortus, See the article. 


FoETUus. 
FEUD, feodum, the fame with fee. 
the article Fez ESTATE, 
FEUDAL, or Feopat, denotes any thing 
belonging to a fee. See the article FEE, 
FEUDATARY, or FEopaTary, a te- 


nant who formerly held his eftate by feo- 


dal fervice. See the article VassAL. 
FEUD-BOTE, a recompence for being 
concerned in a feud or quarrel. 
FEVER, febris, in medicine, a difeafe, or 


rather clafs of difeafes, whofe character- | 


iftic is a preternatural heat felt through 


the whole body, or at leaft the principal | 
According to Sydenham, a} 


parts of it. 
fever is nothing elfe but the effort of na- 


ture, to free herfelf of fome morbific | 
matter, which fhe finds injurious, in order 


to eftablith a better health, 


If any difeafe deferves the title of univ 
verfal, it is a fever, becaufe it difturbs” 
the whole nervous fyftem, and perverts | 
all the fan&tions of the body, infomuch | 


that the motion of the heart, arteries] 


and folids ceafe to be equal and juft; the 


circulation of the blood and other fluids, | 


to be free and natural; and the falutar 


fecretions and excretions, to be regular 5 


even the mind itfelf, when ruflled b 
the febrile onfet, is affeéted with a dew 
lirium. Befides, this difeafe aitacks al 
mankind, of what conftitution, fex, of 
age, in all climates, let their diet and 
way of living be what they will: fome 
times it is epidemic, and feizes many at a 
time. A fever is not always a primary 
difeafe, but is often the fymptom o' 
other maladies, as a cachexy, f{curvy, 
phthifis, lues venerea, dropfy, &c, ane 
renders them more cruel and dangerous j 
however, it is not always pernicious t¢ 
the human race, but fometimes van 
quifhes its own caufe, and fupervenin 
to other difeafes, expels them out of th 
body: thus pallies, epilepfes, convul 
fions, {pafmedic and hypochondriac a 
fections, have been cured by fevers ; ane 
many valetudinarians have, by a fever 
been reftored to a healthful and vigorow 
conititution. 
Hence the moft general and natural divi 
fion of fevers, is into effential aad fymp 
tomatic. 
An effential fever is fach whofe primar 
cause lies in the blood itfelf, deriving it 
orlgiae 


See | 


: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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eriginal from no other diftemper of the 
folid parts, or any way depending on 
them ; and this is ebfolutely {peaking a 
fever properly fo called. 

A fymptomatic is a fecondary fever, 
which does not properly fubfift of itfelf, 
but owes its origin to the diforder of fome 


particular part, and maft commonly de- » 


pends on fome remarkable inflammation ; 
from whence proceed the variety of in- 
flammatory fevers, peculiarly fo called. 
The general caufes of Fevers. ‘* The 
“© caufe of fevers is not heat alone, fays 
** Hippocrates, de vet, medic, but heat 
** and bitternefs together, heat and aci- 
<* dity, beat and faitnefs, and innume- 
*¢ rable other combinations in the blood.” 
It is found, neverthelefs, by experience, 
that fome peifons, from found and per- 
feét health, where there has been neither 
a plethora or any cacochymical difpofi- 
tions to caufe it, have fallen into a fever, 
becaule, perhaps, fome very extraordina- 
ry alteration in the air, or fome great 
change in their way of living, or fome 
conliderable error in the fix non-naturals, 
have happened. Sound bodies may, on 
fach occafions, be feized with a fever, on- 
ly to the end that their blood may ac- 
quire a new {tate and condition, thereby 
to accommodate itfelf to the alterations 
of the air, way of living, @e. 

The formal or fundamental caufe of a fe- 
ver, confilts in the fpafmodic affeGtion 
of the whole nervous and fibrous genus, 
which chiefly proceeds from: the fpinal 
marrow, and fuc 


pears from the ufual 
mena of a fev 


cular fyftem to fpafms, is moft likely 
to generate a fever. To this clafs belong 
violent paffions of the mind, efpecially 
terror and anger; a poifonous, fubtile, 
cauftic matter, either bred within the bo- 
dy, or received by infeétion ; a ftoppage 
of perfpiration ; a fuppreffion of critical 
’ fweats , eruptions driven back ; an abun- 
dance of purulent, ulcerous matter, ad- 
hering to various parts; aliments over 
and above acrid and falt ; abufe of fpiri- 
tuous liquors ; corrupt and bilious cru- 
dities lodged in the prime vie; exceffive 
watching ; a violent pain and tenfion of 
the nervous parts; inflammations; tu- 
mours and abfceffes ; hurting the nervous 
parts by fharp inftruments ; acrid and 
corrofive drugs; cold baths; and, on 
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the contrary, thofe that are too hot or 
aftringent, ; 
According to the different nature of thefe 
caufes, and their various manner of af- 
fecting the nerves,” arife fevers of divers 


kinds ; fome are benign, others malig- 


nant; fome are intermitting, others con- 
tinua! ; fome are fimple, others are com- 
pound ; fome are regular, others anoma- 
Jous; others eruptive, fpotted, putrid, 
heGtic, or flow; fome admit of an eafy 
cure, others a difficult; fome foon tere 
minate, others are protraéted a long time, 
and fome again hurry the patient out of 
the world. 


The general figns of FEVERS area pain in 


the back, more particularly about the 
loins; a coldnefs, efpecially of the ex- 
treme parts; a fhivering; a fhaking ; 
trembling ; a livid colour of the nails ; 
a fubfidence of the veffels in the hands 
and feet; a fhrunk, dry fkin; a yawns 
ing; a ftretching; a pale livid counte- 
nance; a trembling and palpitating mo- 
tion of the heart; an anxiety of the pre- | 
cordia; difficult breathing ; inquietude, 
reftkffnefs, a fenfation of an ebullition of 
the blood about the heart 5 a contraéted, 
weak, fmall pulfe ; a naufea, and an in- 
clination to vomit; a fuppreffion of per- 
fpiration ; coftivenefs, with thin watery 
urine. When the fymptoms are very 
urgent, and very haftily make their pro- 
grefs, the fever is called acute; when they 
are more mild and gentle, it is denomi- 
nated a flow fever. 


The general cure of FEvERS is fummarily 


comprehended in confulting the ftrength 
of nature, in corre&ting and difchargin 
the acrimony from the blood, in diffolv- 
ing grofs humours, and expelling them, 
and in mitigating the fymptoms. If we 
perceive the fymptoms run high, and na- 
ture to grow exorbitant, we muft modes 
rate it, and enjoin abftinence, a flender 
diet, drinking water, bleeding, cooling 
clyfters, @c, If nature feems to be too 
fluggith, fhe is to be excited by cordials, 
aromatics, volatiles, @c, 
By how much the more acute a fever is, 
by fo much the more {paring and flender 
ought the diet tobe. In fevers, though 
the patient lies many days without eat- 
ing any thing, it is no matter: on the 
tyguby) eating and drinking, the 
be exalperated. 
moft all fevers are of ad- 


fadorifics; they are moft beneficial ya 
the 
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the figns of concoftion appear; and they 
are alfo ufeful through the whole courfe 
of the diftemper; yea, even by the pro- 
mifcuous ufe of them, fevers are often 
cured. Spirit of fal armoniac, or its vo- 
Jatile falt, is efteemed an univerfal febri- 
fuge, which, being given pretty often, 
feldom fails of fuccefs. All fugared 
things are very hurtful in fevers. 

In acute and inflammatory fevers, but a 
very few medicines are required ; for it 
will be fufigient diligently to obferve the 
ways that nature aims to relieve herfelf 
by, and to forward the cure in thofe 
ways, by affifting her, If there be any 
obftrutions in the bowels, we are to take 
care, by proper evacuations, to remove 
the load, and by that means take away 
fome of the fuel of the diftemper. If 
the blood be too furioufly agitated, we 
are to quell fuch an impetuofity: if it be 
embarraffed with grofs and coagulated 


humours, we are to endeavour at diffolv- 


ing it, and rendering it more fluid. In 
the due obfervation of thefe three pre- 
cepts, confifts, in a great meafure, the 
whole cure of fevers, where the vilcera 
are found, and the peccant humours are 
lodged in the blood, or in the prime vie ; 
and then, when nature tends to produce 
acrifis, or fhe has already begun it, we 
are altogether to refrain from the ufe of 
medicines, as much as we would avoid the 
plague. 
They are grofsly miftaken who, in acute 
and inflammatory diforders, make ufe of 
- abundance of medicines fo long, till na- 
ture, not knowing which way to turn 
. herfelf, but being varioufly diftraéted to 
and fro, both by the violence of the dif- 
temper and the burden of the medicines, 
is at laft forced to yield: for the orderly 
motion of nature being difturbed and dil- 
traéted with the repetition of much me- 
dicines immethodically given, the fever 
is not leffened, and the crifis is poftponed ; 
_and the patient, expofed to a dubious 
event, either dies, or falls into a chronical 
diftemper. 
Therefore, fince nature is the phyfician, 
it is a pernicious practice to fufpend, fup- 
. prefs, or deftroy the febrile motions, 
which have a tendency to health. The 
moft falutary work of nature ought ra- 
ther to be promoted, which defigns, by an 
increafed progreflive motion of the fluids, 
to correét, refolve, and at length to expel 
the morbific matter. And this is beft 
performed by diluting, moiftening, at- 
temperating, ,aperient, corroborating and 
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nitrous medicines ; as alfo by thofe which 
in the time of the intermiffion, efpecially 
tend to promote the proper excretions, ~ 
In all fevers, the drinking plentifully of 
warm weak liquors, is attended with ma- 
ny good cdnfequences: the patient is al- 
ways refrefhed by it; the febrile heat is 
mitigated, and reft is promoted ; and the 
proper and neceffary fweats forwarded. 
Among thefe liquors, the common bar- 
ley-water, teas made of fage, mint, baum, 
&c. with the milder alexipharmic roots, 
are moft proper: with thefe, powders are 
to be given, compofed of the abfterfive 
and digeftive falts: they fhould be fated 
with lemon-juice, and then mixed with a 
little nitre, and may be given every three, 


four, or fix hours, as the urgency of — 


fymptoms require. Emulfions of fweet 
almonds, and the cooling feeds, are alfe 
very proper between whiles, 

The medicines by which the phyfician 
is to affift nature in her bufinefs of excre- 
tion, are the gentle diaphoretics ; among 
which the diaphoretic antimony, when 
truly prepared, holds a very high place: 
alexipharmics, which have alfo a diure- 
tic virtue, fuch as the mixtura fimplex, 
when faithfully prepared and lightly cam- 
phorated, are very proper. All violent 
medicines are to be, dreaded in fevers. 


Acids, in general, are by many much © 


dreaded, but there is no real ground for 
this; on the contrary, in fanguineous 


fevers, during the time of the violent — 


heat, and immoderate thirft, they are 


found of the greateft ufe and benefit. 


The ule of aftringent medicines, though 
too common, yet is extremely improper 
in all fevers, Nitre is an admirable re- 
medy for fevers in general, 


there is no fever cured without fome 


confiderable evacuation, raifed either by — 


nature or by art, the phyfician ought 
carefully to obferve which way nature 
feems to intend the expulfion of the 
morbid matter, and afift her by all 
poflible means. Now this expulfion is 
frequently made through feveral outlets 
of the body at a time, and an evacuation 
by one outlet, more or lefs, checks that 
by another: thus a loofenefs checks fweat, 
and wice wverfa. Wherefore it is the 
phyfician’s bufinefs to confider what 
evacuation is moft likely to be of fers 
vice, and fo to promote this, as to give 
the leaft interruption poflible to any other, 
for any one evacuation is not equally 
fuitable to all perfons, both on wie 
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of the difference of conftitutions, and of 
difeafes ; although evacuations through 
every emunétory, are fometimes necefla- 
ry, as we find by experience in malignant 
fevers, 

But of all folutions of the difeafe, the 
mott defirable is by fweat ; next to that, 
by ftool and urine: the worft is by a he- 
morrhage, whether it proceeds from the 
nofe, or from any other part, becaufe it 
indicates that the blood is fo far vitiated, 
that no proper feparation of the humour 
can be made, 

Laftly, fome fevers terminate in abfceffes, 
formed in the glands, which, if they 
happen in the decline of the difeafe, and 
fuppurate kindly, are falutary, Where- 
fore the fuppuration is to be forwarded 
by cataplafms, or plafters; and fome- 
times by cupping on the tumor; and 
then, if the abfcefs do not break fpon- 
taneoufly, it ought to be opened, ei- 
ther with a knife, or withacauttic. At 
this time this rule of prattice is generally 
right, not to exhauft the patient’s ftrength 
by evacuations of any kind. And yet 
in fome cafes there is a neceflity for draw- 
ing a little blood, as when the humours 
are in great commotion, and the heat 
exceffive: for this remedy prudently ad- 
miniftred, makes the tumor ripen kind- 
ly, becaufe nature has always a great 
abhorrence of a turbulent ftate, 

But in order to give a more diftingét no- 
tion of the feveral kinds of fevers, it 
will be neceffary to treat them particu- 
larly, 

See the article BiL1ous. 
Burning FEVER, CAUSUS, attacks the pa- 
tient with great fury and rage, with an 
exceffive burning heat, an intolerable 
thirft, and other fymptoms demontftrat- 
ing a great and remarkable inflammation 
of the blood ; the refpiration is thick, dif- 
ficult, and quick; the tongue is dry, yel- 


low, parched and rough ;' there isa loath- - 


ing of food, a naufea and vomiting, a 
little cough, a delirium, a coma, con- 
vulfions, and other general fymptoms al- 
ready mentioned, 

On the third and fourth day it often proves 
mortal ; it feldom exceeds the feventh, if 
violent. 

It is often terminated by a hemorrhage, 
which, if fmall on the third and fourth 
day, isa fatalfign. A folution of this 
fever, ona critical day, may alfo be by 
vomiting, ftool, fweat, urine, and fpit- 
ting thick phlegm. If the exacerbation 
of this difeafeé happens on the fecond or 
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fourth day, it isa bad fign, on the fixth 
not fo bad, 

As to the cure of a burning fever, fo far 
as it differs from the general treatment al- 


ready prefcribed, bleeding is neceffary at ~ . 


the beginning, if there is a plethora, or 
figns of particular inflammation; o 
heat intolerable, or the rarefaétion ‘go 
great, or a revulfion neceffary, or 
fymptoms urgent, and not to be van- 
quifhed any other way. : 
Soft, diluting, laxative, Fabs 
cooling clyfters, are to b@ repeated as 
oft as the heat, coftivenefs and revulfion 
requires them; the whole body is to be 
moiftened by receiving into the noftrils 
the fteam of warm water, by wathing 
the mouth, throat, feet, and hands with 
the fame ; and by fomenting with warm 
fponges the places where the veffels are 
moft numerous. Purgatives are danger- 
ous before the crifis, but clyfters may be 
ufed made of milk, honey, and a little 
nitre. After the crifis, which is known 
by the fediment of the urine, laxatives 
made with tamarinds, manna, rhubarb, 
raifins, or cream of tartar, are neceflary. 
If a phrenfy happen, caufe bleeding of the 
nofe, by thrufting up a ftraw, or with a 
fcarifying knife: ufe alfo frictions of the 
feet and legs, with hot cloths. 


Catarrhal Fever may be reckoned in the 


clafs of flow fevers, which, in the be- 
ginning, is attended with a catarrh, a 
coryza, cough, hoarfenefs, &c. Thefe 
fevers are moft commonly gentle and 
flow by day-time, generally fomewhat 
worfe in the evenings: they are attend. 
ed with a great wearinefs of the limbs, . 
the fymptoms continue with an increafe 
of the coryza and cough, until the dif- 
temper arifes to its higheft pitch, when 
the matter of the catarrh is :ipened, and 
the mucus, becoming thicker, is dif- 
charged, and the fever ceafes: the feat 
of this diftemper is in the conglobate 
glands. 

In a catarrhal fever-a decoétion of faffa- 
fras wood is convenient, with liquorice 
roots and raifins, on account of the 
acrimony of the humours. Alfo the ex- 
preffed juice of turnips, with a little fu- 
gar; volatiles and fudorifics, a folution 
of gum ammoniac; and for the further 
treatment of this diforder, fee the article 


_ CATARRH. 
Colliquative FEVER is that in which the 


body is much emaciated and confumed 
in a fhort {pace of time, the folid parts, 
and the fat itfelf wafted, fometimes by 

z a diar- 
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a diarrhéea, fometimes by fweat, by urine, 
er by feverifh heats alone, without any 
fenfible difcharge. A colliquative fever 
is obferved to accompany a cancer. of 
the breaft, with a diar:hoea. See the 
articles DIARRHOEA, DtaBeTEs, Can- 
‘CER, &e. 

r this difeafe, emulfions of almonds, 
and of the four cold feeds, as alfo afs’s, 
“goat’s, or woman's milk, are proper ; 
er cow’s milk with the juice of water- 
creffes ; chicken broth, broth made of 
river crabs, or wood fnails bruifed. 

Continual Fever, the fame with fynochus. 
See the article SYNOCHUs. 


- Diary Fever, the fame with ephemera. 


See the article EPHEMERA. 

See EPIDEMIC. 

Eruptive Fever. See the articles Mir- 
ARY FEVER, ERYSIPELAS, &ce, 

Gaol, camp, or hofpital FEVER. 
article HospiTaL FEVER. 

He@ic Fever. See Hectic Fever. 

Hypochondriac Fever, or Passion. See 


See the 


-  HYyPOCHONDRIAC PASSION. 


Inflammatory FEvER. See the article In- 
FLAMMATORY. 

Intermitting Fiver. See INTERMITTING, 
QuOTIDIAN, TERTIAN, &e. 

Malignant Fever. See the articles Ma- 
LIGNANT, PETECHIZ, HosPiTaL 
FEVER, and Miliary Fever. 

Mefenteric Fever. See MESENTERIC, 

Miliary Fiver. See Miviary. 

Milk Fever. See the article MILK. 

Nervous FEvER, at firft, affects the patient 
with a flight, tranfient chilnefs, feveral 
times in a day ; alfo with uncertain flufhes 
of heat, a liftlefnefs, laffitude, and wea- 
rinefs. 
The patient has a drinefs of the lips 
and tongue, without any confiderable 
thirft: they have frequent naufeas, with 
reaching to vomit, but little brought up: 
the breathing is difficult by intervals, and 
efpecially towards night: there is an ex- 
acerbation of the fymptoms, with a low, 
quick, and unufual pulfe: the urine is 
pale, and made often, and fuddenly ; a 
torpor or obtufe pain, and coldne(s often 
affe&t the hind part of the head, or a 
heavy pain is felt along the coronary fu- 
ture, The pulfe is very remarkable in 
this difeafe, tbe itis generally low, quick 
and unequal. 
Gilchrilt makes this ftate previous to the 
fever, and fays, that for a fortnight, or 
three weeks, before they are laid down, 
they fhall be low-fpirited, inappetent, 
toaded, fleep ill, figh frequently, groan 


involuntarily, and feel unexpreffible dif- 
order, accompanied with fear, concern, 
and deje&tion, and perhaps flight alie- 
‘nations of mind. The fame author fays, 
that this diforder is frequently occafioned 
by people expofing themfelves indifcret- 
ly to the fun, or by being fatigued in it 5 
by eating largely of fruit, or drinking 
bad wine; or by being long under a 
courfe of anxiety, care, fear, difcourage- 
ment, and other enervating paffions, to- 
gether with irregularities of diet, Gc, It 
commonly attacks people of weak nerves, 
and a Jax habit of body, and is occafion- 
ed by an acrimony that gives’ an univer- 
fal ftimulus. 

The cure is to be performed with gentle 
volatile medicines of the cordial and dia- 
phoretic kind, in order to. promote per~ 
fpiration, by the application of blifters,— 
and by a proper regimen and method of 
diet. In the beginning a gentle emetic 
may be given, or a {mall dofe of rhubarb; ~ 
when it has continued long, bleeding | 
and {weating is very prejudicial. In giv- 
ing the diaphoretic, we fhould always 
have regard to the urine, for if that from 
being pale, gradually heightens to an 
amber colour, we are right in our dofe, 
efpecially if, in bed, a gentle dew or 
moiflure comes on, without a reftlefnefs, 
A little chicken broth is of fervice, both as 
food and phyfic, efpecially towards the 
decline of the diforder. Alfo, thin jel- 
lies of hartfhorn, fago, panado, “adding 
a little wine to them ; at this time alfo, if 
the fweats are copious and weakening, — 
it is proper to give fmall dofes of the 
tinSture of the bark, with faffron and 
fnake-root, interpofing now and then a 
dofe of rhubarb, to carry off the putrid © 
colluvies. 

Peripneumonic FEVER, 
RIPNEUMONY. 

Peftilential FEVER. 

Petechial FEVER. 
CHIZ and MALIGNANT. 

Pituitous Fever, the fame with catarrhal 
Supra. 

Scarlet FEVER, See SCARLET. 

Scorbutic FEVER. See SCURVY. 

Slow FEVER, much refembles the heétic 
fever, but has milder fymptoms, and a 
gentler heat than the heétic. See the 
article HECTIC, 

This fever is attended with profufe 
fweats after fleeping ; after which, and 
before noon, the pulfe is natural, as in 
the heétic ; but there is not fuch a want of 
appetite, nor exceflive weaknels, nor ae 
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See the article PE- 


See PLAGUE. 
See the articles PETE- 
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machics, Gruel will be proper, with — 
fuccory root, red poppy flowers, and. 
* fome ftibiated nitre. 

If this fever proceeds from a fuppreffion 


nels of the fkin, nor fuch dark coloured 
urine, nor fuch danger, as in the heétic. 

‘The caufe of a flow fever lies moftly in 
the fluids. It arifes from,obftinate in- 
termittent, or continual fevers; from 
the fmall-pox and meafles; from pro- 
fule haemorrhages ; from long diarrhceas, 
dyfenteries ; from an exceffive falivation, 
gonorrhoea, or fluor albus; from care, 
watching, intenfe ftudy, hard, continual 
labour, inordinate coition, or the abufe 
of fpirituous liquors. In the cure of 
this difeafe refpect muft always be had to 
the caufe. If it proceeds from crudities, 
it is known by a languid feeblenefs, in- 
ternal heat, propenfity to fweat, efpecially 
in the balls of the hands, and foles of 
the feet; in which cafe the ftomach and 
parts adjacent mult be cleanfed from the 


 fordes by a gentle vomit of ipecacuanha. 


After the alimentary canal is cleanfed, 
you muft proceed to analeptics and fto- 
machics. 

If the diforder is in the hypochondria, 
when the patient is plethoric, cacochy- 
. meal, cacheétical, or fcorbutical, or the 
menfes or hemorrhoidal evacuations are 
ftopped, and occafion this diforder ; or, 
if it proceeds from voracioufnels, or bad 
“diet, or the abufe of fpirituous liquors, 
‘then endeavours muft be made to free 
the liver, fpleen, and mefentery, and 
its veffe!s and glands from obftruétions : 
for this purpole mineral waters are pro- 
per; as are alfo the therme, or hot bath 
waters, Where thefe cannot be had a de- 
coétion of thin veal broth; with the roots 
of fuccory, fennel, afparagus, dog-grafs, 
and viper’s grafs, are proper 3 drinking 
a quart a day for fome weeks ; and be- 
fore it {ome preparations of fteel, as the 
tincture of tteel, or of martial flowers, 
If from an erofion of the ftomach and 
bowels, all fhorp, falt, and ftimulating 
things are as bad as poifon, In this cafe 
a décoétion of faffafras, and the bark of 
eleutherius in milk, as alfo chamomile 
flowers, and the tops of yarrow drank 
about a quart a day, are of great ule: 
as are alio the root of marfh mallows, or 
rice boiled in milk; or gum dragant, 
diffolved in water. 

If from the lofs of neceffary fluids,’ and 
want of ftrength, then it may be termed 
a colliquative fever, and: mutt be treated 
as already direéted in the treatment of 
that fever, above, 

If it proceeds from the abule of fpiritu- 
ous liquors, all heating liquors fhould 
be avoided, as alfo analeptics and. {to- 
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Synochus FEVER. hey 
Yellow FEVER, See the article BiLious 
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of the menfes, it requires immediate 


‘bleeding in the foot, and refolvent de- 


coftions of fuccory-roots, leaves of fow- 
thiftles, daifies, and elder-flowers, for- 
bearing all (trong emmenagogues. © ~ 
If from a marafmus fenilis, and that th 


" patient has been addiéted to a (edentary - 


inactive life, his appetite remaining good, 


and has omitted accuftomary bleeding, or — 


the {pontaneous evacuations of blood are 
ceafed, bleeding is indicated, and whole 
fome diluters muft be treelv drank, ab- 
taining from food -of too plentifol nou- 
rifhment, and ufing convenient exercife 3 
but if the diforder proceeds trom a plenty 
of impure falt jerum, not fecreted through 
the {kin, or otherwile, the fordes muft be 
carried off by ‘gen:le laxatives of manna, 
rhubarb and raifins, and the rofcid juices 
muft be renewed by jellies and affes milk. 
See SYNOCHUS. 


FEVER. 


Fevers of children are all owing to acidity, 


the primary -caufe of all the diforders: 
that affe&t them ; and the whole cure de- 
pends upon vanquifhing that enemy. 

This is to be done two ways ; the firft 
is to prepare the acidity, and render it 
fit for expulfion; and then to purge it 
away by fuitable evacuants. To pre- 
pare the acid does not require fudorifies, 
but abforhents ; and though theft are nu- 


merous, the powder of crab’s claws is 


the chief. Purging to fome may feem 
dangerous, but Sycenham has fhewn us, 
that itis fafe and falutary in the fevers of 
adults, infomuch that he depends entirely 
upon it for the cure of the epidemic 
winter-fever 5 and it has been found of 
excellent ufe in the fevers of children. 
They recommend in this cafe a peark 
julep, made by adding a dram of pre- 
pared pearls to two ounces of the fimple 
waters, and two dranis of the com- 
pound; the dofe is three fpoonfuls. 
When there is any vnufual fymptoms 
arifing from putrid humours, they pre- 
icribe about fix grains of zthiops mi- 
neral the night befcre the purge, ina 
{mall {poonful of any agreeable fyrup. 
After the purge, the teftaceous powders 
are to be given three or four times in 
twenty-four hours for two days and 
nights, and them the purge is to be re- 
peated. 4 
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FEVERFEW, the englifh name of a plant, 
called by botanifts matricaria, See the 
article MATRICARIA. 

Bafard-FeverFew. See PARTHENIUM. 

FEVERSHAM, a port-town of Kent, and 
one of the cinqueports, See the article 
CINQUEPORT. 

Ut ftands feven miles weft of Canterbury, 

FEUILLANS, an order of bare-footed 
monks, who obferve the fame rules with 
the bernardines. See BERNARDINES. 

FEUILLE bE scig, among the french he- 
ralds, imports that an ordinary, as a 
feffe or a pale, is indented only on one 
fide ; fo called on account of its refem- 
blance to a faw-blade, as the words fig- 
nify. 

FEVILLEA, in botany, a genus of the 

+ monoecia fyngenefia clafs of plants, the 

flower of which is monopetalous, divided 

into five fegments at the limb, and rotat- 
ed: the fruit is a very long flefhy berry, 
with a hard rind, and containing com- 
| prefled orbicular feeds. It is called by 

# Plumier, xbandiroba. 

FEURS, a town of France, fituated on the 
river Loyre, twenty-feven miles weft of 
Lyons. 

FEWEL, or Fuev. See the article FuEL. 

FEZ, the capital of the empire of Fez and 
Morocco, in Africa: welt longitude 6°, 
north latitude 33° 30/, 

It is a large and populous city, and the 
ufual refidence of the emperor. See the 
article Morocco. | 

FIASCONE, a city and bithop’s fee of 

~ Italy, about twelve miles fouth of Or- 
vietto. 

FIAT, in law, a fhort order or warrant 
figned by a judge, for making out and 
allowing certain proceffes; 

FIAT JUSTITIA, is where the king, on a 
petition to.him for his warrant to bring a 
writ of error in parliament, writes on the 
top of it fat juftitia, let juftice be done ; 
upon which the writ of error is made 

- out, 

_ FIBER, the beaver, in zoology, is made, 
by Linnzus, a {pecies of cailor, See 
the article CasTor, 

FIBRARIA:, a clafs of foffiis, naturally 
and effentially-fimple, not inflammable 
nor foluble in water, and compofed of pa- 
rallel fibres, fome fhorter, others longer; 
their external appearance being bright, 
and in fome degree tranfparent: add to 
this, that they never give fire with fteel, 
nor ferment with, or are foluble in acid 
snenfirua. 

To this clafs belong the afbeflus, amian- 
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thus, tricheria, and lachnides. See the 
articles ASBEsTUS, AMIANTHUS, &e. 

FIBRE, in anatomy, a perfectly fimple bo- 
dy, or at leaft as fimple as any thing in 
the human ftruéture ;_ being fine and flen- 
der like a thread, and ferving to form 
other parts. Hence fome fibres are hard, 
as the bony ones; and others foft, as 
thole deftined for the formation of all the 
other parts. 


The fibres are divided alfo, according to | 


their fituation, into fuch as are ftraight, 
oblique, tranfverfe, annual, and fpiral ; 
being found arranged in all thefe di- 
reCtions, in different parts of the bo- 
dy, for an account of which fee Bone, 
Musc ue, Nerve, ARTERY, VEIN, Gq 
FiBRE is alio ufed to denote the flender fila- 


ments which compofe other bodies, whe- | 
ther animal, vegetable, or mineral; but | 
more efpecially, the capillary roots of | 


plants. See PLANT, Woop, &c. 


FIBRILLA, aterm fometimes ued for a | 


very minute or flender fibre. 


FIBROSE, fomething confifting of fibres, | 


as the roots of plants. See Root, 


FIBULA, in anatomy, the outer and 
fmaller bone of the leg, called alfo perone. 
It is nearly of a triangular figure, and | 
ftands parallel to, but diflant from the | 
tibia, or inner bone of the leg. Its upper | 
extremity does not reach to the os femoris, 
but is only joined to the external fide of 


the tibia ; and its lower extremity, called 
malleolus externus, concurs in the ar- 
ticulation of the tarfus, which its emi- 


nence ferves to ftrengthen, by rendering 


a luxation lefs eafy. It has no particular 
motion of its own, but wholly follows 
that of the tibia. 
Frafures of the FipuLa. See the article 
FRACTURE, 
Luxation of the Finuta. Sometimes th 
fibula is feparated by external violenc 
from the thigh-bone, and is then diftortec 
either upwards or downwards ; this ge 
nerally happens, when the foot has beer 
luxated outwards. Whenever this hap: 
pens, the bone is to be firft reftored to 1 
natural place, and then properly boun 
up, and Jeft to the affifance of natur 
and reft, till it be grown firm again t 
the tibia and leg. Heifter direéts, tha 
the patient, in this and the like cafes, 
always ftriétly cautioned not to ufe ¢ 
bear any ftrefs upon the difordered: le 
too foon ; the confequence of which ma 
be worfe than the firft misfortune. Fo 
the reft of the treatment, {ee the articl 
LUXATION, 
FIBU: 
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FIBUL EUS; a mutfcle of the leg, more 

 ufually called peronzeus, See PERON Eus. 

_ FICARIA, in botany, the name by which 

— Dillenius calls a fpecies of ranunculus, 

called by Boerhaave chelidonium minus, 

_ See the article RANUNCULUS. 

FICEDULA, in ornithology, a name given 

to feveral fpecies of motacilla, particular- 

ly the brown kind, with a fpotted breaft, 

_ and white belly. See Moraciia. 

_ FICHE’, or Fircue’e, in heraldry. 

the article Fircue’s. 

_ FICOIDES, a name given to feveral diftin&t 

plants, as the mefembryanthemum, mufa, 

and opuntia. See the article MEsEM- 

BRYANTHEMUM, &c. 

FICTION. See the article Fase. 
FICUS, the F1G-TREE, in botany, a genus 

| of the cryptogamia clafs of plants, pro- 
ducing male and female flowers feparate, 
neither of which have any flower-leaves : 
the ftamina are three fetaceous filaments, 
of the length of the cup; and the fruit 
is large, flefhy, and of a turbinated fi- 
gure; being properly nothing but the 
common calyx or cup of the fruétification, 
See the article Fic. 

FIDA, a town on the flave-coaft of Gui- 
nea: eaftlong. 3°, and north lat. 6°, 

FIDD, in the fea-language, an iron, or 
wooden pin, to fplice and faften ropes 
together. It is made taper-wife, and 
fharp at oneend. The pin in the heel of 
the top-maft, which bears upon the cheffe- 
trees, is likewife called a fidd. 

 Fip> HAMMER, one whofe handle is a fidd, 
or made taper-wile, 

FIDDLE, or Viotin. See VIOLIN. 

FIDE jussor, among civilians, theTame 
with a furety. See the article SuRETY. 

FIDEI commissuM, in roman antiquity, 
an eftate left in truft with one perfon, for 
the ufe of another. See TrusTeEE, 

FIDICINALES, mufcles of the fingers, 
otherwife called lumbricales. See the ar- 
ticle LUMBRICAL, 

FJEF, or Fee. See the article Fee. * 

FIELD, campus, in agriculture, a piece of 
ground inelofed, whether for tillage or 
pafture, 

The fquare contents, or fuperficies, of a 
field may be eafily found, by the rules of 
furveying. See SURVEYING. ; 

FIELD, in antiquity, the fame with campus. 
See the article CAMPUS. 

FueLD, in heraldry, is the whole furface 
of the fhield, or the continent, fo called 
becaufe it containeth thofe atghievements 
antiently acquired in the field of battle. 
It is the ground on which the colouis, 


See 
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bearings, metals, furs, charges, Ec, are 
reprefented. Among the modern heralds, 
field is lefs frequently ufed in blazoning 
than fhield or eicutcheon. See the article 

IELD, &c. 

FIELD, in a military fenfe, denotes the 
place where a battle was fought. 

Clofe FigELD was antiently a place -railed in 
with a barrier, for the performanceof 
jufts and tournaments, 

FieLD, among painters, is more ufually 
called ground. See the article GRounp, 

FIELD-BOOK, in furveying, that wherein 
the angles, ftations, diftances, &c, are 
fet down. “ See SURVEYING, 

FiELD-cOLOURs, in war, are fimall flags 
of about a foot and a half {quare, which 
are carried along with the quarter-mafter 
general, for marking out the ground for 
the fquadrons and battalions. 

FIELD-FARE, in ornithology, the englifh 
name of the variegated turdus, with a 
hoary head. See the article Turpus, 
It is larger than the common black-bird, 
and with us is a bird of paflage, coming 
over in great numbers in winter. See 
plate XCVII, fig. q. ‘ 

FieELD-FORT, in fortification. See Fort. 

FIELD-OFFICERS, in the art of war. See 
the article OFFICER. 

FIELD-PIECES, {mall cannons, from three 
to twelve pounders, carried along withan 
army inthe field. See CANNON, 

FisLD-STAFF, a weapon carried by the 
gunners, about the length of a haibert, 
with a fpear at the end; having on each 
fide, ears ferewed on, like the cock of a 
match-lock, where the gunners {crew in 
lighted matches, when they are upon 
command; and then the field-ftaffs are. 
faid to be armed. 

FIELD-worKs, in fortification, are thofe 
thrown up by an army in befieging a 
fortrefs, or by the befieged to defend the 
place. Such are the fortifications of 
camps, highways, Novae 

Elfian Fitups. See ELystuM,. 

FIERENZUOLO, a town of Italy, tem 
miles fouth-eaft of Placentia, 

FIERI FACIAS, in law, awrit that lies 
where a perfon has recovered judgment 
for debt or damages in the king’s courts 
againft one, by, which the fheriff is com- 
manded to levy the debt and damages 
on the defendant’s goods and. chattels, 
This writ muft be fued out within a 
year and a day after the judgment ob- 
tained, and where two fieri facias’s a- 
gainft one perfon are delivered to the 
fheriff the fame day, he ought to exe- 
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éute that firtt which was firft delivered ; 
but if he executes the laft firft, the exe- 
cution will be good, though the other 
party in fuch cafe may have an aétion 
againft him. 


. FIFE, in mufic, is a fort of wind-infru- 


ment, being a finall pipe. 


Firg, in geography, a county of Scotland, 


bounded by the Frith of Tay on the 
north; by the German fea on the eaft; 
by the Frith of Forth on the fouth, 
and by Menteeth and Sterling on the 
wet, ; 


‘, Fire-raizs, in a fhip, are thofe that are 


placed on baniflers, on each fide of the 
top of the poop, and fo along with hances 
or falls. 

They reach down to the quarter-decks, 
and to the ftair of the gang-way. 
IFTEENTH, an antient tribute or tax 
Jaid upon cities, boroughs, Ge. through 
all England, and fo termed becaufe it 
amounted to a fifteenth part of - what 
each city or town had been valued at ; 
or it was a fifteenth of every man’s per- 
fonal eftate according to a reafonable va- 
luation. In Doom{day book, there are 
certain rates mentioned for Jevying this 
tribute yearly ; but fince, any fuch tax 
cannot be Jevied but by parliament. 


FIFTH, in mufic, one of the harmonical 


intervals or concords. See the article 
INTERVAL, 

The fifth is the fecond in order of the 
concords, the ratio of the chord that af- 
fords it is 3:2. See the articles CHoRD 
and CONCORD. 

Itis called a fifth, as containing five terms 
or founds between its extremes, and four 
dessees, fo that in the natural fcale of 


* mulic, it comes in the fifth place or or- 


der from the fundamental. The anti- 
ents called this fifth diapente.. ‘The im- 
perfect and defeStive fifth called by the 
antients femi-diapente is lefs than the 
fifth by a leffer femitone. See the articles 
DIAPENTE, SEMITONE, &c. 


FIG, the fruit of the ficus, or fig-tree. See 


the artice Frcus. 

igs, as well. freth as when dry, are 
very wholefome food: they are nutritive 
and emollient: they*are good alfo in the 
diforders of the breaft and lungs; but 
itis to be obferved, that a too free vfe 
of them has fometimes brought on ob- 
ftrugtions of the vifcera, which are very 
common complaints alfo where they are 
eaten as food, as they are with bread by 
the poor people in many parts of the 
Levant, They are frequently made 
i | 


ea. 
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FIG-SHELL, a {pecies of dolium. 


EIG 


ingredients in our peétoral decoétions, 
and are by fome greatly recommended 
again{t nephritic complaints, They are 
much ufed externally by way of cata~ 
plafm, either roafted or boiled in milk, 
for the ripening of tumours, and for 
eafing the pain of the piles, Figs fhould 
be chofen large, of a pale brownifh 
colour, foft and mellow, heavy, “and 
when broken, with the pulpy fubltance 
yellowifh and fweet, and of a foft gluti- 
nous texture, 

Figs the hundred weight pay on impor- 
tation gs. 6,59d. the drawback on ex- 
portation is 8s, gd. at the rate of 61. the 
hundred weight. 


Fic, in farriery, a fort of wart on the 


frufh, and fometimes all over the body 
of ahorfe. The figs that appear on the 
frufh or fole make an evacuation of ma- 
lignant ftinking humours that are very 
hard to cure. 


article DoLium, 


Ficwort, a plant called by the botanifts — 


fcrophularia, See SCROPHULARIA. 


Indian Fic. ¢ See OPUNTIA. 
Infernal Fic, ARGEMONE. 


Marygold Fic, See MESEMBRYANTHEe 
MUM. 
Pharaoh's Fic. See the article Musa. 


FIGHT, or Sea-FicuT. See BATTLE, 


Runzing-FicutT, that in which the enemy 


are continually chafed, 


FIGHTS, in a fhip, are the wafte clothes 
hung round about a fhip ina fight, to 
keep the men from being feen by the_ 


enemy. 


4 7 
Clofe Ficuts, the bulk-heads, fore and: 
aft the fhip, put up for the men to ftand 


fecure behind in cafe of boarding, and 
fire upon the enemy, 
FIGHTWITE, a fine or mul& for 
ing or creating a quarrel. 
FIGUERRE, 
Spain, ten miles weit of Roles. 
FIGURAL, FicuraTeE, or 
TIVE, aterm applied to whatever is ex 
preffed by obfcure refemblances. 


mylteries of the mofaic Jaw; as alfot 


any expreffion which is not taken in its 


primary and fiteral fenfe. 
FiGura, or FIGURATE NUMBERS, ar 
_fach as do or may geprefent feme geo 
metrical figure in relation to which 
they are always confidered, as triangula 
numbers; pentagonal numbers, pyra 
midal numbers, @e. 


FIGURATIVE, among grammarians, g 
gramr ‘ 


See the — 


fight. 
a town of Catalonia ia 
FIGURAS 


The 


word is chiefly applied to the types and 
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the fame with what is otherwife called 
charafteriftic. See CHARACTERISTIC. 

FIGURATIVE COUNTERPOINT, in mufic, 

is that wherein there is a mixture of 
difcords along with the concords, See the 
article COUNTERPOINT, 

The French call it fuppofition, becaufe 
- the tranfient difcords fuppofe a congord 
immediately following, See the article 
SUPPOSITION. 

FIGURATIVE DESCANT, in mufic, 

the article DESCANT. 

FIGURE, in phyfics, expreffes the furface 
or terminating extremities of any body ; 
and confidered as a property of body af- 
fecting our fenfes, is defined a quality 
which may be perceived by two of the 
outward fenfés. Thus a table is known 
to be fquare by the fight, and by the 
touch, The fchoolmen therefore difpute 
whether or no the quality of figure be 
the fame with. that of form, Borthius 
affirms, that figure ought to be predi- 
cated of inanimate bodies, and form of 
animate : others again extend form to all 
natural bodies, and figure to all artificial 
ones: in the opinion of others, form and 
figure are applied to all forts of bodies, 
but not in all relations. If only the 

~ bare circumference or circumf{cription be 
confidered, they call . ugure 3; but if 
the circumference be confidered as endued 
with colour, then they callitform, See 
the article FORM. 

FiGuRes, in arithmetic, are certain cha- 

raéters whereby we denote any number 

whieh may be expreffed by any ¢om- 
bination of the nine digits, @c. See the 

article Dicir. 4 

Ficurg, in archite€ture, and fculpture fig- 

nifies the reprefentation of things made in 

folid matter, as ftatues, &c. Daviler ob- 
ferves, that thofe reprefentations of human 
bodies fitting, as popes, or kneeling, as 
on monuments, or lying as river: gods, 

&c. are more properly called figures than 

flatues. 

FicureE, in aftrology, a defcription of the 

difpofition of the heavens at a certain 

hour, in which the places of the planets 
and ftars are marked in a figure of twelve 
triangles, called houfes. See House. 

Ficure, in conic fections, according to 

Apollonius, is the reétangie made under 

the latus ref&tum aed tranfverfum in the 

hyperbola and ellipfis. 

Ficure of the diameter; the rectangle 

under any diameter, and its proper 

parameter is, in the e!lipfis and hyper- 

Bola, called the figure of that diameter, 


See 
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FiGuRE, among divines, is ufed for the .. 


¥ i a ee 


rpc 


myfteries reprefented under certain types. 
See the article Type. 
Figure, in dancing, denotes the feveral 
eps which the dancer makes in order 
and cadence, confidered as they mark cer- 
tain figures on the floor, 

Ficyre, in fortification, the plan of any 
fortified place, or the interior polygon, 
which, when the fides and angles are 
equal, is called a regular, and when un- 
equal, an irregular figure. 


Ficurg, in geometry, the fuperficies in- 


cluded between one or more lines, is 
denominated either re&tilinear, curvi- 
linear, or mixt, according as the ex- 
tremities are bounded by right lines, 
curve ‘lines, or both, See the articles 
‘RECTILINEAR, &e. 

Equilateral FiGuRE, See EQUILATERAL. 

Ctreumfcribed FIGURE. See CIRCUMSCRI- 
BED, 

Inferibed Figure. See INSCRIBED. “ 

Similar Figure, Ge. See Simitar, &e. 

Ficureé, in the higher geometry, a term 
applied to three mechanical curves, €ail- 
ed the figure of the fecants, figure of the 
fines, figure of the tangents. 

Ficure of the fecants, is generated thus, 
Let P Q (plate XCVIII. fig, x. n° 1.) be 
a tangentto the circle QSO, and an in- 
finite right line POR revolve rbout ie 
center O, cutting the circle in S, and the 


tangentin P: then if upon the infinite bate, ° 


or abfciffa! line AK (ibid. n® 2.) be ta= 


ken the point A, and afterwards, the — 


abfcifs AB be taken upon the fame al- 
ways equal tothe circular arch QS, and 
the correfpondent crdinate BC at right 
angles to it, be equal to the fecant OP 


of that arch, and moves along AK; by — 


this motion the extremity C of that or- 
dinate will defcribe the curve E DC cal- 
Jed the figure of the fecants. 

This curve confifts of an infinite number 
of fuch parts, of which E DC is one; 
having an infinite number of parallel 
afymptotes F G, HI, LK, drawn at dif- 
tances from one another, each equal to 
half the circumference of the circle QS O, 
which parts alternately fall below and 
above the abfciffal line AK; the leaft 
ordinates being a d, or AD, each equal to 
the radius QO of the circle. The qua- 


drature of the fpace ADCB will give: 


the meridional parts for a given latitude 
in Mercator’s chart. See the article Mz- 

‘ RIDIONAL ParTs., 
Ficure ofthe fines, is generated much after 


the fame manner as the figure of the 


fecants, 


‘ 
; 
\ 
; 
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farther in Philof. Tranf. n° 
Ficure of the tangents is generated like 


FIG 


fecants, the difference being only that 
here every ordinate B C (ibid. n° 3.) 
an{werable to the abfcifs AB, is the 
fine of the correfpondent arch QS of 
the circle (fee the former figure) inflead 
of being its fecant, as O P. This curve 
confifts of an infinite number of parts, 
fuch as ACG, alternately rifing above 
and falling below the abfciffal line A J, 
which in reality make but one continued 
infinite ferpentine line. Any fpace 
ABC of this curve is fquarable. See 


337° 


the figure of the fecants, with this dif- 
ference, that the ordinate BC (ibid. no 4.) 
is here equal tothe tangent QP of the 
arch QS, to which the abicifs AB is equal ; 
the curve confifting of an infinite number 
of fuch parts, of which E A D is one, and 
having a like number of parallel afymp- 
totes at equal diftances from each other, 


FIGURE, in grammar, a deviation from 


the natural rules of etymology, fyntax 
and profody, either for’ brevity, elegance 
or harmony. 

Figtre in etymology, or figure of words, 
is generally called metaplafmds. See the 


_ article METAPLASMUS. 


Figures in fyntax, or figures of fentences, 
are reduced to four kinds, viz. Ellipfis, 
pleonafmus, enallage, and byperbaton ; 
and the figures in prolody are thefe fix, 
Sapa ecthlipfis, fynerefis, dizrefis, 
yftole and diaftole. See each of thefe 
under its proper head, 


Ficure, in heraldry, a bearing in a fhield 


reprefenting a human face, as a fun, a 
wind, an angel, &c. 


Figure, in logic, denotes a certain order 


and difpofition of the middle term in 
any fyllogifm. 

Figures are fourfold, 1. When the mid- 
dle term is the fubject of the major pro- 
polition, and the predicate of the minor, 
we have what is called the firft figure. 
2. When the middle term is the predi- 
cate of both the premiffes, the fyllogifm 
ys faid to be in the fecond figure, 3. If 
the middle term is the fubjeét of the 
two premiffes, the fyllogifm is in the 
third figure ; and laftly, by making it 
the predicate of the major, and fubjeét 
of the minor, we obtain fyllogifms in 
the fourth figure. Each of thefe figures 
has a determinate number of moods, in- 
cluding all the poffible ways in which 
propolitions differing in quantity or 
quality can be combined, according to 
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FiGcuRE, in painting and defigning, denotes 


FIG 
order to arrive at a juitconclufion. See 
the article Moon. 


the lines and colours which form the re- 
prefentation of any animal, but more 
particularly, of a human _ perfonage. 
‘Thus a painting is faid to be full of 
figures, when there are abundance of 
reprefentations of men; and a land{cape 
is faid to be without figures, when there 
is nothing but trees, plants, moun- 
tains, &c, 


Ficure, in chetoric, isa manner of fpeak- 


ing different from the ordinary and plain 
way, and more emphatical ; exprefling 
a paffion, or containing a beauty. 

Figures, therefore, are highly ferviceable 
to clear difficult truths, to make a ftyle 


.pleafant and pathetical, and to awaken 


and fix attention. But as, in order to 
obtain thefe ends, they are to be ufed 
with prudence and caution, the follow- 
ing dire&tions ought to be obferved. 1. Let 
the difcourfe always be founded on na- 
ture and fenfe, fupported with ftrong 
reafon and proof, and then add the or- 
naments and heightenings of figures ; 
for a man of clear underftanding will 
defpife the flourith of figures without 
fenfe, and pomp of words that wants 
truth and fubftance of things. 2. Be 
{paring in the ufe of figures. A paffion 
defcribed in a multitude of words, and 


carried on to a difpropertionate length, ~ 


fails of the end propofed, and tires in- 
ftead of pleafing. 3, Figures muft not 
be over adorned, nor affectedly laboured, 
and ranged into new and fcrupulous 
periods ; for by affectation and thew 
of art, the orator betrays and expofes 


himfelf, and it is apparent, that he is — 


rather ambitious to fet off his parts and 
wit, than to exprefs his fincere concern 
and paflion. 

The principal and moft moving figures 
are exclamation, doubting, correction, 
omiffion, apoftrophe, fufpenfion, preven- 
tion, conceffion, repetition, periphrafis, 


exaggeration, climax, comparifon, pro- — 


fopopeeia, tranfition, fentence, epipho- 
nema, &c. See each of thele under its 
proper head, 


FIGURED, in general, fomething marked 


with figures. See the article Figure. 
The term figured is chiefly applied to 
ftuffs, whereon the figures of flowers, 
and the like are either wrought, or 


ftamped. Seethe articles SturF, WEAV-— 


ING, VELVET, &c. 


any difpofition of the middle term, in Figurep stones, in natural hiftory, 


thole 


( 


thofe found in the fhape of fhells, or 

|. other parts of animals, See STONE. 

| FILACER, orFitazer. See Fivazer, 

_ FILAMENT, in phyfiology and anatomy, 

denotes mach the fame as fibre. See the 
article FiBRE. 

FILAMENTS, among botanifts, is particu- 

| __ larly ufed for the ftamina. See STAMINA. 

’ FILANDERS, in falconry, a difeafe in 

hawks, &c. confifting of filaments, or 
ftrings of blood, coagulated; and oc- 
cafioned by a violent rupture of fome 
vein, by which the blood, extravafating, 
hardens into thefe figures, and incom- 
modes the reins, hips, &c. 

FILANDERS are alfo worms as fmall as 

thread, and about an inch long, that 
lie wrapt up in a thin fkin, or net, near 
the reins of an hawk, apart from either 
gut or gorge. 
This malady is known by the hawk’s 
poverty; by ruffling her tail; by her 
{training the filt, or perch, with her 
pounces; and Jaftly, by croaking in the 
night, when the filanders prick her, 
The difeafe proceeds from bad food, 
and mult be remedied in time, to pre- 
vent its fpreading over the whole body, 
and deftroying the bird. Thefe mutt 
not be killed as other worms are,. for 
fear of impofthumes from their corrup- 
tion, being incapable of paffing away 
with the hawk’s meat. They muft only 
be ftupified, to prevent their being offen- 
five ; and this is done by giving the 
hawk a clove of garlic, after which, 
fhe will feel nothing of the filanders for 
forty days, It will be prudent in the 
falconer when he obferyes the hawk poor 
and low, to give her a clove of garlic 
once a month by way of prevention. 

FILAZER, or FILacer, an officer of 

the Common-Pleas, fo called from his 
filing thofe writs whereon he makes out 
procefs. 
‘There are fourteen of thefe officers, who 
are feverally allotted to particular di- 
vifions and counties, and make out 
all writs and procefles upon original 
writs, iffuing out of the court of Chan- 
cery, and returnable in that court. They 
likewife make out all appearances and 
{pecial bails, upon any procefs iffued by 
them, and make the firft fieri facias 
on fpecial bails, writs of habeas corpus, 
fuperfedeas upon fpecial bail; alfo writs 
‘of view in rea! actions, &c, 

FILBERT, or Fivserp, the fruit of 
the corylus, or hazel, See CORYLUS, 
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This is the Jeaft fort of {mall nuts, and 
more nourifhing than the common nuts ; 
but itis hard to digeft. They are how- 
ever worthy of being propagated in 
orchards and gardens ; which is done 
by {owing them in February. 

In order to preferve them good, they 
fhould be kept in fand, in a moitt cellar, 
where the vermin cannot come at them 
to deftroy them: the external air fhould 
not be kept from them, for this would 
occafion their turning mouldy, 


FILE, among mechanics, a tool ufed in 


metal, @c, in order to fmooth, polifh, 
or cut. 

This infrument is of iron, or forged 
fteel, cut in little furrows, with chiffels, 
anda mallet, this and that way, and of 
this or that depth, according to the grain 
or touch required. After cutting the file, 
it muft be tempered with a compofition 
of chimney foot, very hard and dry, di- 
luted, and wrought up with urine, vi- 
negar, and falt; the whole being redu- 
ced to the confiftence of muftard, Tem- 
pering the files confilts in :ubbing them 
over with this compofition, and cover- 
ing them in loam; after which they are 
putin a charcoal fire, and taken out by 
that time they have acquired a cherry 
colour, which is known by a fmall rod 
of the fame fteel put in along with them. 
Being taken out of the fire, they are 
thrown into cold fpring water, and 
when cold, they are cleaned with char- 
coal and a rag; and being clean and 
dry, are kept from ruft by laying them 
up in wheat bran. Iron files require 
more heating than fteel ones, Friles are 
of different forms, fizes, cuts and de- 
grees of finenefs, according to the dif- 
ferent ufes and occafions f+r which they 


. aremade. Thofein common ufe are the 


{quare, flat, three fquare, half round, 
round, thin file, &c. each of which may 


‘be of different fizes, as well as differéne 


cats. 

The rough or coarfe toothed files are te 
take off the unevennels of the work 
which the hammer made in the forg- 
ing; and the fine toothed files are to 
take out of the work the deep cuts or 
file-ftrokes of the rough files: the files 
fucceed one another in this order, firft 
the rubber, then the baltard toothed file, 
next the fine toothed file, and laftly, the 
{mooth file. ‘Thus the files of different 
cuts fucceed one another, till the work 
is fo fmooth, as it can be filed, After 


which, 
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which, it may be made ftill {moother, by 
emery, tripoli, &c. See PoLTsHInG. 
In ufing all forts of files, the rule is to 
Jean heavy on the file in thrulting it for- 
ward, becaufe the teeth of the files are 
made to cut forward 5 but in drawing 
the file back agtin for a fecond ftroke, 
it is to be lightly lifted, jult above the 
work, by reafon it does not cut in coming 
~. pack, ; 
The file is ufed in pharmacy to reduce 
hard fubftances to fine particles, whofe 
confiftence will not admit of powdering. 
Files, the gros, containing twelve dozen, 
pay on importation 7s. 8,29d. and 
on exportation draw back 6s. 9d, More- 
over, for every 112 1b. of the iron, the 
duty is 4s. 8,25d. and on exportation 
the draw back is 48. 8-244. 
Five, or LaBeL, inheraldry. See LABEL. 

Fixe, inthe art of war, a row of foldiers, 
ftanding one behind another, which is 
the depth of the battalion, or fquadron, 

‘The files of a battalion of foot are ge- 

~‘nerally three deep; as are fometimes 
thofe of a fquadron of horfe. The files 
muft be ftraight, and parallel one to 
another. 

To double the FILES, is to put two files into 
one, which make the depth of the bat- 
talion double of what it was in number 
of men. 

Fhe Fite leaders, are the foremoft men in 
each file; the bringers up are the laft 
men of each file, or the laft rank of the 

- battalion, 

Jo Fite orf, is the fame as to defile, or 
to file off from a large front to march in 
length. See the article DEFILE. 

FILICULA, the DWARF-FERN, 
article FiLix. 

FILIGRANE, or FILIGREE-WoRK, any 

‘piece of gold or filver-work, that is cu- 
rioufly done, with grains or drops on the 
filaments or threads. 

FILING, in fimithery, the operation of 
fafhioning metalline bodies by means of 
a file. See the article FILE. 

-FILIPENDULA, propwortT, a genus 
of the icofandria-pentagynia clafs of 
plants, the corolla of which confilts of 
five, or more, oblong, obtufe, plane, pa- 
tent petals, inferted into the calyx: there 
is no pericarpium, except the crults of 
the feed; the receptacle is globofe: the 
feeds are oblong, acuminated, and dif- 
pofed in a circular manner, 

This plant is a diuretic: it is recom- 
mended againft colics, flatwlencies, and 


See the 


> 
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the fluor albus: but its chief ufe confitts 
in topping too great a flow of the lochia. 
FILIX, in botany, an order of the crypto- 
-gamia clafs of plants, comprehending the 
fern, herle-tail, adder’s tongue, maiden- 
hair, fpleenwort, polypody, &e. See the 
articles FERN, &c. 
FILLET, in anatomy, the fame with fra- 
num. See the article FRvzENUM. 
FILLeT, or FILET, in architeCture, a little 
fquare member, ornament, or moulding, 


ufed in divers places, and upon divers | 


occafions, but generally as a crowning 
over a greater moulding, 

FILET, in heraldry, a kind of orle or bor- 
dure, containing only a third or feurth 
part of the breadth of the common bor- 


dure. It is fuppofed to be withdrawn in- — 


wards, and is of a different colour from 
the field, It runs quite round, near the 
edge, as alace over acloak. It is allo 


ufed foran ordinary drawn like a bar, from — 
the finifter point of the chief, acrofs the — 


fhield, in manner of a fcarf; though it 
fometimes is alfo feen in the fituation of a 
bend, feffe, crofs, @c. 


According to Guillim, the fillet is a | 
fourth part-of the chief, and is placed in 


the chief poittt of the efcutcheon. 


FILLer, in pasting, gilding, @c. is a_ 
little rule or reglet of leaf-gold, drawn — 


over fome mouldings, or on the edges 


of frames, pannels, @c. efpecially when — 


painted white, by way of enrichment. 

FILLET, in the manege, the loins of an 
horfe, which begin at the place where the 
hinder part of the faddle refts. 

FILLER-woRsE, one yoked immediately 
toacart. Seethe article CART. 

FILLY, a term among horfe-dealers, to 
denote the female or mare colt. See the 
article FOAL. 

FILM, a thin fkin or pellicle. In plants, 
it is ufed for that thin, woody fkin, 
which feparates the feeds in the pods, and 
keeps them apart. 

White Fium upon the eye of a horfe, may be 
removed by lifting up the eye-lid, after 
the eye has been wafhed with wine, and 
ftroaking it gently, with one’s thumb, 
with wheat flour; alfo common falt, or 
{alt of lead, beaten fine, and put into the 
eye, is proper to confume a film: or you 
may wath the horfe’s eye with your fpittle 


in the morning, fafting, having firft put” 


a little falt into your mouth: but there 
is nothing fo effe&tual as fal armoniacy 
beaten and put into tie eye, and repeated 


every day till the fiiin is Bone. UTER,. 
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FILTER, or Fivtre, in chemiftry, a 
ftrainer commonly made of bibulous or 
filtering paper in the form of a funnel, 
through which any fluid is paffed, in or- 
der to feparate the grofs particles from 
it, and render it limpid. See the article 
CLARIFICATION. 

There are feveral filters made of flannel 
and linen-cloth. 

FILTRATION, in chemftry, a fpecies of 
clarification. See CLARIFICATION, 
FIMBRIA, denotes appendages difpofed 
by way of fringe round the border of any 
thing: fuch are thofe about»the thicker 
extremities of the fallopian tubes, See 
the article FALLOPIAN. ; 

FIMBRIATED, in heraldry, an ordinary 
with a narrow bordure or hem of another 
tinéture, 

This, in latin, is called fimbriatus, that 
is, edged or fringed. 

FIN, pizza, in natural hiftory, a well 
known part of fithes, confilting of amem- 
brane fupported by rays, or little bony 
or cartilaginous officles. 

The number, fituation, and figure of fins, 
are different in different.fifhes. As to 
number, they are found from one to ten, 
er more; with refpegt to fituation, they 
ftand either on the back only, the belly 
only, or on both ; and as to figure, they 
areSeither of a triangular, roundifh, or 
ebleng {quare form. Add to this, that 
in fome they are very fmall; whereas, in 
others, they almoft equal the whole body 
in length, 

For the ufe of the fins in fwimming,, 
the article SWIMMING. 

Whale Fins, See the article WHALE. 

FINAL, in general, whatever terminates 
or concludes a thing. 

Fins. Cause. ~ See the article Cause. 

Finat, LETTERS, among hebrew gram- 
marians, five letters fo called, becaufe 
they have a different figure at the end of 
wards from what they have in any other 
fituation. Thefe are caph, mem, nun, 
phe, tzade, all comprehended in the 
word camnephatz 3; which, at the end of 
words, are written thus, ¥4]70 ‘7; where- 
as, in any other fituation, their form is 
thus, $5335, on which account they 
are likewife called biform. 

FINAL, in geography, a port town of Italy, 
fubjeét to Genoa, and fituated on the 
Mediterranean, about thirty-feven miles 
fouth- weft of that city. 

FINANCES, in the french polity, fignify 
the revenues of the king and ftate, 

Vou, II. ’ 


See 
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FINCH-KIND, in ornithology, an appel- 
lation given to a genus of birds, known 
among authors by the name of fringilla, 
See the article FRINGILLA. ; 

FINE, in law, has divers fignifications, it 
being fometimes taken for a fum of money 
advanced and paid for the income of 
lands. It is likewife ufed in another 
fenfe, where a fum is paid as an amends, 
or by way of punifiment for an offenc 
committed. : 
Fine denotes alfo a covenant made’ be- 
fore juflices, and entered upon record, 
for conveyance of lands and other inhe- 
ritable things, in order to cut off all con- 
troverfies. As this fine is a concord ac- 
knowledged before a competent judge 
concerning lands, tenements, and other 
immoveable things, and for its better 
credit, is fuppofed to be made in the 
prefence of the king, as it is levied in his 
court ; it therefore binds women covert, 
who are parties, and others whom the 
law generally difables to a&t; for this - 
reafon, becaufe all prefumption of deceit 
is excluded, where the king and his 
court of juftice are deemed privy to the 
matter tranfa&ed, Fines, on account of 
their folemnity, are acknowledged in the 
court of commen pleas. Juftices of affife 
may alfo take them, though they feldom 
do it without a fpecial dedimus potefta- 
tem, by virtue of which writ, fines may 
be alfo taken by commiffioners in the 
country, and the dedimus furmifes that 
parties are not able to travel to Weftmin- 
fter ; for by the common law, all. fines 
are Jevied in court, 
In every fine there are five parts, r. An 
original writ, generally termed a writ of 
covenant. 2. The licentia concordandi, 
or the king's licence, for which a fine, 
called the king’s filver, is paid. 3. The 
concord, which contains the agreement 
between the parties in what manner the 
land fhall pafs, and is the foundation and 
fubftance of the fine. 4. The note of 
the fine, or abftraé&t of the original gon- 
tract. 5, The foot of the fine contain- 
ing the day, year and place, and before . 
what juftices the contra& was made. 
There are four forts of fines. 1, 4 fize 
Jur cognizance de droit comme ceo, &c. 
which is the principal and fureft kind of 
fine, as it gives pofleffion, at leaft in law, 
to the cognizee, without any writ of exe- 
cution, 2. A fine fur done, grant & 
render, or double fine, whereby the cog- 
nizee, after a releafe and warrant to him 
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by the cognizor, grants and renders back 
the lands, @c. of fome rent, many times 
limiting remainders. 3, A fine fur cog- 
mizance de droit tantum, and this is a 
fine executory, that is commonly uled to 

fs a reverfion, and fometimes by tenant 
for life to releafe to the perfon in reverlion. 
4. A fine fur concefit, which is made-ufe 
of to grant away elftates for life or years, 
and it is alfo executory ; fo that the cog- 
nizee mult enter or have a writ of habere 
facias pofleffionem, to obtain poffeflion. 
Fines are either with proclamation, called 
fines according to the ftatutes, or without 
proclamation, called fines at common 
Jaw. The ftatutes ordain, that every 
fine fhall be openly read and proclaimed 
in the common pleas, and a tranfcript of 
* ; . : 
it fent to the juftices of the affife, and ano- 
ther to the juftices of the peace of the 
county where the land lies, in order to be 
proclaimed there ; and when thisis certifi- 
ed, privies in blood, as the heirs of the cog- 
nizor, are prefently barred, but ftrangers 
to the fine have five years allowed them 
to enter and claim their right. The like 
time is given to infants, after they come 


* to full age; to feme-coverts, not joining 


in fines after the death of their hufbands ; 
to prifoners, after they are fet at liberty ; 


-and to perfons out of the realm, after 


their return. 


FINE ADNULLANDO LEVATO DE TENE- 


MENTO QUOD FUIT DE ANTIQUO. DO- 
MINICO, is a writ directed to the com- 
mon pleas to difannul a fine levied of 
lands in antient demefne, to the prejudice 
of the lord. 


Fine jor alienation, was.a fine paid to the 


king by his tenants.in chief, for a licence 
to alien their lands... Thefe fines are 
taken away by r2 Car. II, cap. 24. 


FINE CAPIENDO PRO TERRIS, is a writ 


that lies where a per.on upon conviction 


‘of an sige by jury, having his lands 


and goods taken into the king’s hands, 
and his body committed to prifon, ob- 
tains the favour to be remitted his im- 
prifonment, and his lands and goods to 
be reftored to him for a fum of money. 


FINE FORCE, is an expreffion in the ftatute 


35 Henry VIII. c. 12. denoting that a 
perfon is forced te do that which he can 
Do way avoid, 


FINE NON CAPIENDQ PRO FPULCHRE 


PLACITANDO, isa writ to hinder officers 
of courts from taking fines for fair plead- 
inge 


‘PINE PRO REDISSEISINA CAPIENDA, is a 


writ which lieg for the releafe of a perfon 
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imprifoned for a rediffeifin, upon paying 
a reafonable fine. 


Fines for writs, are paid in divers cafes 


far original writs. ‘Thus for every writ 
of plea of land, if it be not of right patent, 
which is for the yearly value of five matks; 
and all original writs in debt and trefpafs, 
where the debt or damage is aol. a fine 
is due to the king of 6s. $d. and more 
proportionably when any writis for things 
of greater value. 


FINEERING, or VENEERING. See VEN- 


‘EERING, 1 


FINERS of gold and filver, are thofe who 


feparate thefe metals from coarfer ores. 


FINERY, in the iron- works, one of the 


torges at which the iron is hammered 
and fafhioned into what theycall a bloom, 
or fquare bar, _ See the article IRON. 


FINGERS, digiti,. in anatomy, the ex- 


treme part of the hand divided into five 
members. See the article HAND. 
The names of the fingers, reckoning 
from the thumb, are, 1. Pollex. 2. In- 
dex. 3. Medius. 4. Annularis.. 5. Au- 
ricujaris. In each of thefe there are three 
bones, which make three phalanges, the 
upper of which are much larger than the 
lower. Their exterior furface is gibbous 
or convex, and their interior is plane, 
but fomewhat hollowed, for the conve- 
nience of feizing and laying hold of 
things. The fi:ft phalanx, in the part 
where they are articulated with the 
bones of the metacarpus at their heads, 
have a glenoide cavity, by means of which 
articulation, they have a free motion 
every way. In the other extremity, there 
are two heads with two cavities joined 
to the fecond phalanx, where the mo- 
tions of flexion and extenfion are all that 
are poffible; and the fame is the cafe be- 
tween the fecond phalanx and the third, 
In the upper extremities of the bones of 
the fecond and third phalanx, there is to 
be obferved an eminence placed between 
two cavities: this has the fame ufe with 
the olecranum. ‘The fartheft extremity 
of the laft phalanx, has a point or apex 
fomewhat broader than the body. See — 
the articles PHALANX and THUMB. ; 
The mufcles of the fingers are in part 
common and in part proper. Thecom- 
mon are the flexors of the firft, fecond, 
and third phalanx, the extenfor and in- 
teroffei. See the articles ExTENSOR and © 
INTEROSSEUS, ‘ 
Of the proper mufcles of the fingers, — 
thofe belonging to the thumb are five, 
vig. flexor, extenfor, thenar, hypothe- 
’ Rar, 


BEN 
nar, and antithenar, The proper muf- 
cles of the index and auricularis, are two 
in each, viz. an extenfor and an abduc- 
tor. See the articles FLEXOR, EXTEN- 
sor, THENAR, Ge, 

Superfluous Fincers, Infants are often 
born with fuperfluous, or fupra-numer- 
ary fingers, which are ufually mifhapen 
and mifplaced ; fome of thefe are found 
to have nails and bones like other fingers; 
others have nothing of this, but are mere 
maffes of ficfh. Helter is of opinion, 
that thefe fhould always be amputated in 
the infancy of the child, but if they are 
many in number, and the child but 
weakly, it may be better not to take them 
all off at one time, but to ftay fome time 
between each amputation, that one may 
be near well, before another is taken off. 
They are to be cut off with the {calpel or 

' fciffars, and the hzmorrhage {topped 
either with dry lint, or with the fame 
dipped in fpirit of wine, and afterwards 
healed, as common wounds, with yul- 
nerary balfams, * 

Carious Fincers. The fingers, when ca- 

rious or affeéted by a {pina ventola, are, 

according to Heilter, to be amputated 
three ways. 1. By a pair of ftrong 

fciffars, or fharp edged pincers, 2. By a 

chizzel ftruck by a leaden mallet, by 

which they are feparated at one blow: or 
laftly, by dividing themext found joint 
with a fcalpel, and drawitig-back a part 
of the fkin to wrap over the ftump, that 
it may heal the fooner; and thisis the 
beft method of all, as by this you are in 
no fear about any fplinters of the bone 
being left. * : 

Fradlured FinGers. When one or more 
of the bones in the fingers are broke, the 
furgeon’s bufinefs is carefully to replace 
what has been removed, and to roll up 
the finger a little way with a narrow ban- 
dage, and then to bind it firmly to the 
next found finger. But it is much more 
proper, when the finger is mathed, fo as 
to give no hope of a good cure, to take 
it off at once. See FRACTURE. 

Luxated FIncERS, ‘The bones of the fin- 
gers and thumbs are liable to luxations of 
each of their articulations, and that in 
feveral dire&tions ; but thefe are accidents 
not only eafily difcovered, but very eafily 
remedied alfo ; for the ligaments being 
not very robuft, the fat and mu(cles thin, 
and the finufes of the articulations fhal- 
low, the extenfion is very eafy, and the 
reduétion of them into their former places 
not lefs fo. The beft method is to ex- 
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tend fufficiently the finger with one hand, 
and to replace the Ivxated bone at the 
fame time with the other, and to retain 
it fo by a proper bandage. 

FINING, or Rerininc, See the articles | 
CLARIFICATION and REFINING. 

FininG of wines. See the article WINE, 

FINISHING, in architeéture, is fre- 
quently ufed for a crowning, acroter, 
&c, raifed over a piece of building, to 
terminate, complete, or finifhit. See the 
article CROWNING. 

FINISTERRA, the moft wefterly cape or 
promontory of Spain, in r0o8 15’ weft 
long. and 43° north lat, Be 
This cape is likewife the moft wefterly 
part of the continent of Europe, 

FINITE, fomething bounded or limited, 
in contradiftinGtion to infinite. See the 
article INFINITE. 

The fchools diftinguifh finite into two 
kinds, wiz. finite in perfection, and fi- 
nite in extenfion, See PERFECTION 
and EXTENSION. 
Finite in perfeétion, is applied to thing 
which have not all poffible perfection, but 
fuch only as may be comprehended by 
the mind, Thus the world, though fup- 
poled by the Cartefians infinite in point 
of extenfion, is yet finite in effence or per- 
fe&tion. In order to arrive at an idea of 
a thing finite in perfe&tion, we muft.firft 
conceive the thing as having certain per- 
fe&tions, and then conceive fome other 
perfections which it has not; or fome 
perfe&tions in a greater degree. Thus 
when I fay, that there isa finite num- 
ber, J firft conceive a number confitting 
of three units, then conceive other units 
beyond thefe three. Iconceive my mind 
to be finite, by obferving certain perfece 
tiohs beyond thofe I find in my mind.) 
Finite in extenfion, is applied’to things 
which have not all poffible or conceivable 
extenfion. ‘Io arrive at an idea of a 
thing finite in extenfion, we muft firft 
conceive the thing as having a certain ex- 
tenfion, and then conceive fome other ex- 
tenfion which it has not; thus I conceive 
a room to be finite in extenfion, by hay- 
ing an idea of extenfion beyond what is 
contained therein. 

FINITO, in mufic; a canon or fugue is 
faid to be finito, when it is not: per- 
petual, but when, at fome certain place, 
all the parts join r unite, after. hav- 
ing followed one another for fome time. 

FINITOR, in aftronomy, the fame with 
horizon, fo called becaufe it terminates 
the light or profpect. See Horizon. 
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FINLAND, a province of Sweden, lying 
northward of the gulph of Finland, and 
eaftward of the Bothnic gulph. Itis a 
frontier province, bounded by Ruflia on 

_ the eaft. 

_FINNIKIN, the engtith name of a fpeci¢s 
of pigeon, remarkable for its wheeling 
round feveral times, whenever it courts 
the female. 

FINNOCHIA, swEetT-FENNEL, in bota- 
ny, a fpecies of fennel, cultivated in gar- 

_ dens as a fallad-herb, and as fuch much 
liked by fome. 


. FINTO, in mufic, a feint or an attempt 


to do fomething and not to doit; as ca- 
denza finto is, when having done every 
thing proper for a true cadence, inftead 
of falling on the right final, another note, 
either higher or lower, is taken or per- 
haps a paufe brought in. 

FIR-TREE, abies, in botany, See the ar- 
ticle ABIES. 

Scotch Fir, a name given to the mountain- 
pine. See the article Pine, 

FIRE, ignis, in phyfiology, according to 
Boerhaave, is fomething unknown, which 
has the property of penetrating all folid 
and fluid bodies, and dilating them foas 
to take up more {pace. 

The moft univerfal and fenfible chara&ter 
of fire, and that which beft diftinguifhes 

it from every other thing, is its giving 
heat: whence fire may be generally de- 
fined, to be whatever warms or heats 
bodies. However, by the general name 
of fire, men feem to underitand a (enfa- 
tion or complex notion of light, heat, 
burning, melting, &c. 

Nature of Fine, ‘The doétrine of fire, as 
Jaid down by modern philofophers, is 
very different, The great and funda- 
mental difference in re{peét to the nature 
of fire is, whether it be originally fuch, 
formed thus by the creator himfelf at the 
beginning of things, or whether-it be 
mechanically producible from other bo- 
dies, by inducing fome alterations in the 
particles thereof. The former opinion 
1s maintained by Homberg, Boerhaave, 
the younger Lemery, and s’Gravefande ; 
the latter is chiefly fupported by the 
englifh philofophers, lord Bacon, Mr. 
Boyle, and Sir [aac Newton, 

Bacon, in his treatife De Forma Calidi, 

‘ deduces from a great number of particu- 
Jars, that heat in bodies is no other than 
motion ; only a motion fo and fo circum- 
ftantiated: fo that to produce heat in a 
body, nothing is required but to excite 
4 certain motion in the parts thereof, 
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Boyle feconds him in an exprefs treatife 
of the mechanical origin of heat and 


cold, and maintains the fame doétrine 
with new obfervations and experiments ; 


as a {pecimen whereof, we fhall here give | 


the two following, 

1. In the produétion, fays he, of heat, 
there appears nothing on the part either 
of the agent or patient, but motion and 
its natural effets, “When a fmith brifkly 
hammers a {mall piece of iron, the metal 
thereby becomes exceedingly hot; yet 
there is nothing to make it fo, except the 
forcible motion of the hammer impref- 
fing a vehement and varioufly determined 
agitation of the fimall parts of the iron, 
which, being a cold body before, grows, 
by that fuper-induced commotion of its 
{mall parts, hot: firft, in a more loofe 
acceptation of the word, with regard to 
fome other bodies, compared with which 
it was cold before: then, fenfibly hot ; 
becaufe this agitation furpaffes that of the 
points of our fingers; that in this inftlance 
oftentimes the hamnier and anvil conti- 
nue cold, after the operation : which 
fhews that the heat acquired by the iron, 
was not communicated by either of thofe 


‘implements, as heat; but produced in 


it by a motion, great enough ftrongly 
to agitate the parts of fo fmall a body 
as the piece of iron, without being 
able to have the like effet upon fo much 
greater mafles of metal as the hammer 
and the anvil. Though if the percuf- 
fions were often and brifkly renewed, 
and the hammer were fmall, this alfo 
might be heated ; whence it is not ne- 
ceflary, that a body itfelf be hot to give 
heat. : 

2. If a large nail be driven by a ham- 
mer into a plank of wood, it will receive 
feveral ftrokes on its head, before it grow 
hot: but when it is once driven to the 
head, a few ftrokes fuffice to give ita 
confiderable heat ; for while, at every 
blow of the hammer, the nail enteys fur- 
ther into the wood, the motion produced 


is chiefly progreflive, and is of the whole. — 


nail tending one way; but when that 
motion ceafes, the impulfe given by the 
ftroke being unable to drive the nail fur- 
ther on, or break it, muft be fpent im 
making a various, vehement, and intef-. 
tine commotion of the parts among them- 
felves, wherein the nature of heat con- 
fifts. : 
Agreeable to this is the opinion of Sir 
Tlaac Newton, who conceives that grofs 
bodies may be converted into light, “A 
the 


| 
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the agitation of their particles; and light, 
again, into grofs bodies, by being fixed 
therein. j 

On the other hand, M. Homberg, in his 
Effai du Souffre Principe, holds that the 
chemical principle, or element fulphur, 
which is {uppofed one of the fimple, pri- 
mary, pre-exiftent ingredients of all na~ 
tural bodies, is real fire, and confequent- 
ly that fire is coeval with bodies. 

Dr. s'Gravefande goes on much the fame 
principle: fire, according to him, en- 
ters the compofition of all bodies, is 
contained in all bodies, and may be fe- 
parated or procured from all bodies, by 
rubbing them againft each other; and 
thus putting their fire in motion: but 
fire, he adds, is by no means generated 
by fuch motion. 

Mr, Lemery, the younger, agrees with 
thefe two authors in afferting this abfo- 
lute and ingenerable nature of fire: but 
he extends it farther. Not contented to 
confine it as an element to bodies, he en- 
deavours to fhew, that it is equally dif- 
fufed through all {pace, and that it is pre- 
fent in all places; in the void {paces be- 
tween bodies, as well as in the infenfible 
inter{tices between their parts. 

This laft fentiment falls in with that of 
Boerhaave, and the celebrated M. Muf- 
{chenbroek. But notwithftanding it is 
evident that fire, heat, flame, &c. are 
only the different modifications of the 
particles of light, and that the particles 
of light themfelves depend entirely on 
velocity for their lucific quality ; fince, 
by many experiments, we know, that the 
particles of bodies become lucid, or pr 
ticles of light, by only producing in them 
a requifite degree of velocity: thus the 


particles ina rod of iron, being ham-., 


mered very nimbly, fhine and become 
red hot; thus, alfo, the violent ftroke of 
the flint againft the fteel, in ftriking fire 
puts the particles of the fteel, which it 
takes off, in fuch a motion as caufes 
them to melt and become red hot, which 
makes the fparks of fire produced by 
each ftroke. As, therefore, fire confilts 
in the great velocity of the particles, fo 
it may be communicated from one body 


}- in which it is, to another in which it is 


not, after the fame manner that one body 
in motion will communicate motion to 
another that has got none. 

Fire differs from heat only in this, that 
heat is a motion in the particles of a 
body, with a leffer degree of velocity ; 
and fire a motion with a greater degree 
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of velocity, viz. fuch as is fufficient te 
make the particles thine ; though we of- 
ten call fuch a ftate as will burn, fire, 
though it does not aétually fhine; and 
we feldom call thofe lucid bodies fires, 
which only fhine, and do not burn. Thefe 


are a fort of phofphori, which, though © _ 


they have no heat, yet feem to owe their 
lucidity to the motion of their parts. See 
the articles HEAT and PHOSPHORUs, 
There feems to be no other difference be- 
tween fire and flame, than this; that fire. 
confifts ina glowing degree of velocity - 
in the parts of a body, while yet fubfilt- 
ing together in the mafs ; but flame is 
the fame degree of velocity in the par- 
ticles diffipated and flying off in vapour : 
or, to ufe Sir Ifaac Newton’s expreffion, 
flame is nothing elfe but a red hot vapour. 
See the article FLAME. 

Fire, in gene- 
ral, is divided into three kinds or fpecies, 
viz. celeftial, fubterraneous, and culi- 
nary. 

By celeftial fire we principally mean that 
of the fun, without regard to the fire of 
the fixed ftars, though this, perhaps, 
may be of the fame nature. By fub- 
terraneous fire, we underftand that which 
manifefts itfelf in fiery eruptions of the 
earth, vulcanoes, or burning mountains ; 
and by any other effects it produces in 
mines, or the more central parts of the 


earth. By culinary fire, we mean that 


commonly employed in all chemical ope- 
rations in the animal, vegetable, atmof- 
pherical, marine, and mineral kingdoms, 
Confidered in itfelf, firefeems to exift in 
greate(t purity and perfeétion in the ce- 
leftial regions ; at leaft we are infenfible 
of any confiderable fmoke it yields ; for 
the rays of light come to us from the fun 
unmixed with any of that grofs, feculent, 
or terreftrial matter found in culinary and 
fubterraneous fires. And allowing for 
this difference, the effects of the folar fre 
appear the fame as thofe of the culinary 
fire. To examine alfo the effeéts of fub- 
terraneous fires, we fhall find them the 
fame with thofe produced by the culinary. 
fire, And thus all the three kinds of” 
fires agree in giving the motion of rare-_ 
fa&tion to bodies. All fubterraneous and 
culinary fires require fome pabulum or 
fuel, wherein it refides, or is collected ; 
but whether the fame is required for the 
fubfiftence of the celeftial fire, is more 
than we know, See the article Fur.. 
Sir Ifaac Newton is of opinion, that the 
fire of, the fun and fixed ftars, is conferv- 
ed 


of corpufcular attraétion ; 
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ed by the greatnefs of thefe bodies, and 
the mutual action and re-aétion between 
them and the light which they emit; that 
their parts are kept from fuming away, 
not only by their fixity, but by the vat 
weight and denfity of the atmofpheres in- 
cumbent upon them, and very ftrongly 
comprefling them, and condenfing the 
vapours and exhalations which arife from 
them. 


Effetts and properties of Fire. So great is 


the power, fo extenfive the action, and 
fo wonderful the manner wherein fire a&ts, 
that it was antiently held and adored as 
the fupreme god, by a nation reputed the 
wifeft of all others. Thus fome of the 


-chemifts, having found its extraordinary 


force, took it for an uncreated being ; 


- and many of the moft eminent among 


them, attributing all the knowledge they 
had acquired to this initrument, called 
themfelves philofophers of fire, as think- 
ing they could not be dignified by a 
higher title. 

Fire, in effect, is the univerfal inftru- 
ment of all the motion and aétion in the 
univerfe : without fire, all bodies would 
become immoveable ; whence fire is the 
univerfal caufe of all motion or change. 
‘The effects of fire in burning, confifts in 
this, that the velocity of the particles of 
fire fo far increafes the velocity of the 
parts of the body to which it is applied, 
as to caufe a feparation beyond the fphere 
by which 
means the body will be diffolved, and the 
particles, which are volatile, will fly off 
in the form of fteam, fmoke, fume, &c. 
while that which remains appears in the 


- form of coal, calx, afhes, caput mortuum, 


&e. 

The parts of fome-bodies are extremely 
volatile, and will moft of them be diffi- 
pated by the aétion of fire: but others, 
again, are to be found whofe parts are 
of fuch a nature, or fo fixed, as not to 
yield to the force of fire, or the velocity 
communicated to them will not .be able 
to diffolve the corpufcular attra&tion ; 


but when this glowing velocity of the 


parts is abated, or, in other words, 
when the fire in the body is extin&, the 
parts, and, of coarfe, the whole body, 
appear unaltered ; of which fort of fub- 
fiance we have a notable inftance in thofe 
foffils called the afbeftus and amianthus. 
See ASBESTUS and AMIANTHUS. 

All the phyfical knowledge we can have 
of a fubject, mult arife trom attending 
to its properties and efteéts: bur thefe 
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properties and effects can never be dif- 
covered without the help of experiments, 
which in phyfical enquiries are the only 
interpreters betwixt the fenfes and the 
reafon ; whence all thofe notions of fire 
fhould be taken as precarious, that are 
taken from the teftimony of the fenfes, 
or the naked reafon unaffifted by experi- 
ments. 

We frequently find the effeéts of fire pro- 
duced where no vifible fire appeared. 
Thus -the fingers are eafily burnt by an | 
iron heated below the degree of ignition, 
or fo as to be no way vilibly red ; whence 
we find, that the eye is no judge of fire : _ 
fo likewife the touch gives us no -pofitive 
notice of any degree of fire below the — 
natural heat of the body, or any fo great 
as to deftroy the organ. Again, theef- — 
fects of fire are often produced without — 
any manifeft figns of burning, melting, — 
&c. as in evaporations, exficcations, &c. 
If this method of exclufion and rejection — 
were purfwed to its due length, we fhould 
find perhaps no criterion, infallible” 
mark, or charaéteriftic of fire in general, 
but that of a particular motion ftruggling © 
among the {mall parts of bodies, and 
tending to throw them off at the furface. 
And if this fhould prove the cafe, then 
fuch a motion will be the form or effence- 
of fire ; and which being prefent, makes 
fire alfo-prefent; and when abfent, makes 
fire alfo abfent: whence to produce fire 
and produce this motion iny bodies, will 
be the felf-fame thing. 

But from repeated experiments we learn 
1, That, in general, both folids and flue 
ids manifeft an expanfive motion upo 
being heated. 2, That the direét ine 
flammable matter of fuel, is oil, or an 
unctuous fubftance. 3. That no fue 
will burn or confume, without the ad- 
miffion of frefh air. 4, That the air 
which has once pafied through burnin 
fuel, is, of itfelf, unfit to animate fire 
again. And, 5. That flame exifts only 
on the furface of fuel, : 
It appears a property belonging to fire 
that its parts endeavour equally to diffuf 
themfelves ; that is, by moving ever 
way, and confequently tend neither mor 
nor lefs to one point than another. I 
fire be colleéted in any body foas to b 
perceivable by our fenfes, it removes it- 
felf out of the fame by its own power 
and expands every way from the cente 
of its fpace or body; whence we lear 
the proper conatus of fire, and that th 
receffion of it is fpontaneous. From " 
a 
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laft property of fire, may be computed 
its force and quantity: for the ftate of 
fire, as defined above, may be called its 
ftagnation ; and the powers of ftagnating 
fire will then be as the {paces wherein it 
is contained ; confequently the commu- 
nication of powers will be to each other as 
the {paces. 
It were to be wifhed that the propor- 
tional quantity of fire contained in a 
body, could be determined ; but this is 
not fo eafy as at firft fight it may feem, by 
reafon, that though from the difcovered 
effects of fire we may eftimate its power, 
we cannot eftimate its quantity ; as the 
augmentation of the fire, arifing from 
the nearnefs of its particles, is hitherto 
_ undetermined : for fo long as the pro- 
portion of the power of fire depending on 
its denfity or clofenefs, to that depend- 
ing on the er Rg thereof is unknown, 
fo long we fhall be unable to argue from 
the effect of fire to the quantity thereof. 
Yet fire, whilft it thus remains in a 
heated body, fays Boerhaave, does not 
feem to unite with it into one corporeal 
concrete mafs; fince, though greater 
than before, it is not found heavier. Nei- 
ther does fire diminifh any thing of the 
weight which the body would have had 
at that time, and to which cold fhould 
reftore it. Nothing of this kind appears 
from any experiment yet made, 
It may be obferved, that the fame fire as 
applied in different quantities, firft com- 
pounds bodies; and when raifed to a 
higher pitch, decompounds them again. 
One and the fame fire applied to the fame 
body, with different circumftances, will 
have quite different effeéts, and efpeci- 
ally as the air happens to be_varioufly 
admitted during the operation ; and the 
fame fire, as applied in different degrees 
to the fame obje&t, has very different ef- 
fects, as is found by experiments. 
Fire and flame are abolifhed or extin- 
guifhed by fuffocation, or an aétion con- 
trary to ventilation, as being deltruive 
or preventive of that internal commo- 
tion and difcharge of the oily particles 
of fuel, by means of the free air, where- 
in the nature of open and confuming fire 
confifts, And hence fire and flame are 
quenched by water, or even by {pirit of 
wine, or oil of turpentine, if a livescoal 
or lighted candle be fuddenly plunged 
therein below the furface of the liquor. 
For the degree of heat which water, {pi- 
rit of wine, or oil of turpentine unfired, 
- are capable of receiving, ri much lefs 
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than that of a burning coal or candle: 
whence the greater heat is fubdued by the 
Jefs, as fire quenched by boiling water. 


Fire, in chemiftry, the great inftrument 


by which moft of the operations in that 
art are performed. 

The kind, degree, direction, &c. of fire, 
are things the chemift is principally to 
attend to. ‘There are, in chemiltry, as 


many kinds of fire, as there are mediums _ 


through which it may be conveyed, or 
fuels that afford it. For common ufe, 


fire is conveyed through afhes, fand, - 


water, &c. or direétly through the con- 
taining veffel. Hence, fires are denomi- 
nated of various kinds, as thofe of fand, 


filmgs of iron, and afhes, the reverbera- 


tory fire, the ignis rote, or fire for fu- 
fion, the lamp fire, the balneum mariz, 
the vapour bath, and the fire of fuppref- 
fion. The chemifts alfo ufe feveral other 
kinds of heats, which may be claffed 
among the fires, {uch as infolation, a 
bath of horfe-dung, a bath of the fkins: 
of grapes, and the heat of quick-lime. 
For the balneum arenofum, or the fires 
or baths of fand, filings of iron, and 
afhes, balneum mariz, balneum vapo- 
ris, or vapour-bath, fee BALNEUM. 
The reverberatory fire is made in a fur- 
mace covered with a dome, that by this 


means the heat or flame, which has al- ‘ 
ways a tendency to make its efcape at 


the fuperior parts of the furnace, may be 
reverberated, or beat back on the veffel. 
immediately expofed to it. To expofe 
a veffel to a naked fire, or to diftil with 
a naked fire, is when there is no inter- 
mediate fubftance between the diftilling 
veffel and the fire, 

The ignis rote, or fire for fufion, is when 
a crucible or any other veffel containing 
the matter deflined for fufion, is fur-. 
rounded with live-coals. 

Lamp-fire, is when any matter contained 
in a glafs veffel is rendered hot by the 
equable heat of a lighted lamp. 


Fire of fuppreffion, is when in order to. 


diftil per defcenfum, the fire is laid above 
the matter, fo that the moiure forced 
from it, by means of the heat, is preci- 
pitated to the bottom of the veflel: or. 


when the body of the retort, or other 


veffel, is covered over with fire. 
Infolation, is when any matter defigned 
either tovbe put into fermentation or 
dried, is expofed to the heat of the fun. 
The bath of horfe-dung, called alfo the 
horfe’s belly, is when a veffel containing 
any matter to be either digefted or dil. 
tilled, ~ 
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tilled, is placed in a large heap of horfe- 
dung. 
Bath of the fkins of grapes, like the bath 
_ of horfe’s dung, ferves for digeftions or 
diftillations 5 the fkins are to be colle&ted 
after the vintage. 
‘The heat of quick-lime moiftened, may 
ferve for fome diftillations. 
Some differences may be found in the ef- 
fe&ts produced by thefe different fires, 
applied in the fame degree. But they 
have not, perhaps, been noted as they de- 
ferve. In feveral bodies, it is evident 
that dry and moift heats have different 
effets, which we may find remarkably 
in the common culinary operations of 
boiling, roatting, baking, @c. And 
hence, when the fame effeéts are required 
perfeétly fimilar, the fame kinds as well 
as degrees of fire are to be ufed. 
The pureft fire is that of alcohol, or per- 
fe@ly pure f{pirit of wine; the next in 
purity is that of diftilled oils; the next, 
that of ‘charcoal, or charred turf ; and 
the impureft, pit-coal; but all thefe have 
nearly ‘the fame effeét, when received 
through the fame kind of medium, 
Degrees of Fire. The latt thing to be 
confidered is, how to regulate and afcer- 
tain the degrees of firein chemical opera- 
tions, fo as to produce the effeéts requir- 
ed in every cafe, The common direc- 
tions of chemifts about this matter are 
full of uncertainty; the firft, fecond, 
third, and fourth degrees of heat, or fire, 
meaning no precife degrees, meafured by 
any ftandard: however, according to 
Boerhaave, they are as follows. 
The firft degree of fire is that by which 
nature performs the office of vegetation in 
plants, and whereby chemiftry imitates 
or does the like: this commences from 
the higheft degree of cold, which, in 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, is denoted 
by one; and ends at 80 degrees: fince 
in this'whole interval we find certain 
plants give indications of life and growth. 
This heat is fuited to extraéting of the 
native f{pirits of odoriferous vegetables 
with oils, as that of rofes, jeffamin, @c. 
and again, to making the more curious 
infolations, &c, 
The fecond degree of fire may be account- 
ed that of the human body, in a healthy 
ftate. This degree isalways greater than 
that of theambient air, and may be fuppof- 
ed to commence'at the goth degree of the 
thermometer, and end about the ggth. 
Within this compafs animals may live 
and fubfit, that is, if their Juices be of 
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any degree of heat within thefe bounds, 
This degree is adapted to vinous and 
acetous fermentation, putrefaftfon, ex- 
clufion of the chick, the finer digettions, 
the making of tin&tures and elixirs; and 
the adepts have ufed it for the firft di- | 
geftion of their mercury, by carrying the | 
including veffel conftantly in their pocket. 
The third degree of fire is that which ex- 
tends from 94 degrees of the thermometer 
to 212, at which laft water ufually boils, 
This degree is required in the diftillation 
of fimple and compound waters, the ef- 
fential oils of vegetables, and will co-| 
agulate or confolidate the ferum, blood, 
and other animal juices, and confequent- 
ly deftroy the creatures. 

The fourth degree maybe taken from 
211 to 600 of the thermometer, within 
which latitude quickfilver or oil of vitriol] 
boils, diftils, or becomes volatile. This 
degree is fuited to the melting of lead, ting] 
bifmuth, @c. and the fubliming of fal 
armoniac and fulphur, the calcining o 
antimony, &c. 
The fifth degree is that wherein the other} 
metals melt, and which commences from 
600 degrees of the thermometer, and end 
where iron is held in a ftate of fufion,| 
In this degree molt bodies are deftroys 
ed; but glafs, gold, filver, copper, and 
iron remain long unchanged; all other fixe 
ed bodies grow red-hot in this degree, ang 
all the unvitrifible ftones are calcined. 
The fixth and higheft degree of fire, hi 
therto known is that of the burning lent 
or concave, by M. Villette, Tichirnhaufen, 
Buffon, and others. The focus of thef 
lenfes will even volatilize what is calle¢ 
the metalline or mercurial part of gold 
and vitrify the more terreftrial. See the 
article BURNING-GLASS. 
The fires of fand, filings of iron, an 
afhes, have generally their degrees fro 
the firft to the third: the reverberator 
fire has its degrees from the firft to th 
fourth: the ignis rote ferves for ca 
cinations and fufions; and a veffel ma 
receive different degrees of heat fro 
alighted Jamp: the balneum mariz a 
balneum vaporis have alfo their degree: 
as has the fire of fuppreffion its degrees 
Infolation has itsdegrees in proportio 
to the heat of the fun, to which the fu 
flances are expofed: the bath of horfé 
dung has its degrees, according to t 
bulk of the heap, or the place in whi 
it is lodged : the bath of grape: fkins 
alfo its degrees, like that of the bath ¢ 
herfe’s dung: and the heat of quick-It 
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\ has alfo its degrees; for according as we 


defire it more or lefs, trong, we expofe it 
in powder longer or fhorter to the open 
air; and when we have-oceafion for all 
its heat, we ule it as quick as we poflibly 
can, Per awrite ie ’ 

Extinguifbing of Fines. The world has 
long been of an opinion, that a more 
ready way, than that in general ufe, 
might be found for extinguifhing fires in 
buildings ; and it has been generally at- 
tempted upon the doétrine of explofion, 
Zachary Greyl was the fut perfon who 
put this plan into execution with any 
tolerable degree of fuccefs. He contrived 
certain engines, eafily manageable, which 
he proved before fome iperfons of the firft 
rank, to be of fufiicientefficacy, and of- 
fered to difcover the fecret by which they 
were, contrived for a large premium, 
given either from the crown, or railed by 
a fubfcription of private perfons. But 
this fcheme meeting. with no better fuc- 
ceis than things of this nature ufually do, 
he died without making the difcovery. 
Two years after this the perfon, who 
had his papers, found the method, and 
it was fhewn before the king of Poland 
- anda great concourfe:.of. nobility at 
Drefden, and the fecret purchafed ata 
very confiderable price... After this, the 
fame perfon carried the invention to Paris 
» and many other places, and praSifed it 
every where with fuccefs... The fecret 
was this : A wooden yeffel. was provided 
holding a very confiderable quantity. of 
water: in the center of this, was fixed a 
cafe made of iron plates, and filled with 
gun-powder ; from this veffel, to the 
head of the Jarger veffel containing the 
water, there was conveyed a tube or pipe, 
which might convey the fire very readily 
through the water to the gun-powder 
contained in the inner veflel, Tis tube 
was filled with a preparation eafily taking 
fire, and quickly burning..away; and 
the manner of ufing the: thing was, to 
convey it into the reom or building where 
the fire was, with the powder in the tube 
lighted. The confequence of this was, 
that the powder in the inner cafe foon 
took fire, and with a great explofion burft 
the veffel to pieces, and difperfed the wa- 
ter every way ; thus was the fwe put out 
in an inftant, though the room was flam- 
ing before in all parts at once. The ad- 
vantage of this invention was, that, at 
a {mall expence, and with the help of a 
few people, a fire in its beginning might 
be extinguithed ; but the thing was not 
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“fo general as it was at firlt expeled that 


it .would’ prove, for though Of .certaim 
efficacy in a chamber or clofe building, 


, where a fire had but newly begun, yet 


Fire, in. medicine, 
Free, in furgery. 


when the mifchief has increafed {o fat 
thatthe houfe was falien in, or the top 
open, the machine had no effe&t. This 
was the thing fir difcovered by Grey}, 
and from which our chemitt Godfrey 
took the hint of the machine, which he- 
called the water-homb, and would fain 
have brought into ufe in England. 
See CaUsTICs, . 
See CAUTERY, 


St. Anthony's FRE, in medicine. See the 


article ERYSIPELAS, 


Walking Fire, in. meteorology. See the 


article WiLL. WITH. A-WISP. 


Firs, intheology. See the articles HELL, 


CONFLAGRATION, &¢,- ‘i 

We read of the facred fire in the firft 
temple of Jerufalem, concerning which 
the Jews have a tradition that it came 
down from heaven: it was kept with 
the utmof care, and it was forbid- 
den to carry any ftrange fire into the 
temple. . This fire is one of the five- 
things which the Jews confels were want-_ 
ing in the fecond temple, , 
The pagans had their. facred fires, which 


- they kept in their temples with the moft 


religious care,,and which were prvsnte 
be extinguifhed. Numa was the firft who 


- built a temple to fire, as a goddefs, at 
. Rome, and inftituted.an order of prieft- 


effes for the prefervation of it, See the 


varticle VESTALS.. + ving 
| Fire was the fupreme god of the Chaldz- 


‘ans; the magi were worhhippers of fire ; 


and the Greeks and Armenians ftill keép 
up a ceremony called the Holy Fire, up- 
on a perfuafion that every eafter-day a mi- 
raculous fire defcends from heaven into 


. the holy fepulchre, and kindles ail the 


candles and lamps. there, .On this ac- 
safon the church .of the holy fepuichre 
is crowded by a numerous and diltrafed 
mob, who make a folemn proceffion with 
@andards, crucifixes, &c. after which the 
people light their candles at the facred 
flame, and immediately apply it to their 
beards, faces, and bofoms, pretending 
that it will not burn like an earthly flame : 
they alfo think that if they are buyied in 
a fhroud fmutted with this celeftial fire, it 


_ will fecure them from the flames of bell. 
Fire, in the art of war, a word of com- 


mand to the foldiers, to difchrge their 
mufquets ; to the cavalry, to diicharge 
their carabines or piltols ; to the grena- 
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diers, to fire their grenaddes; and to the 
gunners, to fire the guns, 

Running Fine is when a rank of men, 
‘drawn up, fire one after another: or, 
when the lines of an army are drawn out 
to fire on account of a viétory, each fqua- 
-dron or battalion takes it from another, 
from the right of the firft line to the left, 
and from the left to the right of the fecond 
line. 

Fire-arMs are all forts of arms charged 

“with powder and ball, as cannon, muf- 
quets, carabines, piltoles, blunderbuffes, 
&c. See CANNON, Gun, &c. 

FIRE-BALL, in the art of war, a compofi- 
tion of meal-powder, fulphur, falt-petre, 
pitch, &c. about the bignefs of a hand- 

' grenade, coated over with flax, and 

rimed with a flow compofition of a fulee. 
his is to be thrown into the enemy’s 
works in the night time, to difcover where 
they are: or to fire houfes, galleries; or 
blinds of the befiegers ; but they are then 
armed with fpikes or hooks of iron, that 
“they may not roll off, but ftick or hang 
“where they are defigned to have any ef- 
fect. , 

Fire rock: SeeGun, Musaquet, &e. 

FIRE-MASTER, in our train of artillery, an 
officer, who gives the directions and pro- 

ortions of ingredients for each compofi- 
Fon required in fire-works, whether for 
“the fervice of war, or for rejoicings and 
“recreations. ~ 
His orders are given to the fire- workers 
and bombardiers, who muft execute 
them. gh 
Frre-rors, in the military art, fmall 
“ earthen pots, into which is put a charged 
renade, and over that powder enough 
’ till the grenade is covered; then the pot 
* 3s covered with a piece of parchment, and 
~ two pieces of match acrofs lighted ; this 
’ pot being thrown by a handle of match, 
where it is defigned, it breaks and fires the 
owder, and burns ail that is near it, and 
ikewile fires the powder in the grenade, 
“which ought to have no fufe, to the end 
its operations may be the quicker. 

FIRE-WORKERS, officers fubordinate to the 
fire-mafter. 

Fire-worxs. See Pyrorecuny. 

Fir£E-sHIP, in the navy, a veffel charged 

- with artificial fire-works, which, having 
“the wind of an enemy’s fhip, grapples 
her, and fets her on fire, 

Fir&-BARE, in our old cuftoms, fignifies a 
beacon, or tower, by the fea-fide, where- 
in there were kept continual lights. 

PIRE-BOTE is fuel or firing for neceffary 
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ufé, allowed to tenants, out of the lands 
granted to them. ; 

Frre-cocks. Churchwardens in London 
and within the bills of mortality, are to 
fix fire-cocks at proper diftances in ftreets, 
and keep a large engine and hand-engine 
for extinguifhing fire, under the penalty 
of rol. flat. 6 Anne, cap. xxxi. . 
On the breaking out of any fire in Lon- 
don and Weftminfter, the conftables and 
beadles of parifhes fhall repair to the 
place with their ftaves, and affift in ex- 
tinguifhing it, and caufe the people to 
work for that end, &c. 

FIRE-OFFICE, an office of infurance from 
fire, See the article AssuRANCE, 

FIRE-ENGINE, See the article ENGINE, 

Wild-F ire, a-kind of artificial or faétitious 
fire, which burns even under water, and 
that with greater violence than out of it. | 
It is compofed of fulphur, naphtha, pitch, 

“gum, and bitumen; and is only extin- 
guifhable by vinegar mixed with fand and 
urine, or by covering it with raw hides, 
Its motion or tendency is faid to be con- | 
trary to that of natural fire, and it always | 
follows the direétion in which it is thrown, 
whether it be downwards, fideways, or 
otherwife. — j 
Several are of opinion that the antient | 
Greeks and Romans vufed this fire in their 
engagements at fea: whether or not that. 

“was the cafe, it was applied againft the 
Saracens in a fea fight, commanded by 
Conftantine-Pogonates, inthe Helefpont, 
and with fuch effeét that he burnt the 
whole fleet therewith, wherein there were 
thirty thoufand men. 

Elefrical Fire, See ELECTRICITY. 

FIRING-rron, in farriery, an inftrument 
not unlike the blade of a knife; which 
being made red-hot, is applied to a horfe’ 
hams, or other places ftanding ‘in néed 
of it, as in preternatural {wellings, farcy 
knots, Gc. in order to difcufs them. 
Sometimes this is done for wrenches of 
the patterns. 

FIRKIN, an Englith meafure of capacity 
for things liquid, being the fourth par 
of the barrel: it contains 8 gallons o 
ale, foap, or herrings; and 9 gallons o 
beer. See MEASURE and BARREL. ~ 

FIRLOT, a dry meafure ufed in Scotland, 
The oat-firlot contains 21} pints of tha 
country ; the wheat-firlot contains abou 
2211 cubical inches; and the barley 
firlot, 31 ftandard pints. Hence it ape 
pears that the fcotch wheat-firlot exceed 
the englifh bufhel by 33 cubical inches 
See the article MEASURE, 
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nomy, the eighth heaven or {phere, with 
refpect to the feven fpheres of the planets 
which it furrounds., It is fuppofed to have 
two motions; a diurnal motion, given 
to it by the primum mobile, from eaft to 
weft about the poles of the ecliptic; and 
another oppofite motion from weft to eatt, 
which laft it finifhes, according to Ty- 
cho, in 25412 years, according to Ptole- 
' my in 36000, and according to Coperni- 
cus/in 25800, in which time the fixed 
ftars return to the fame points in which 
they were at the beginning. This period 
is commonly called the Platonic year, or 
_ the great year. 


FiRMaMENT is alfo ufed in divers places of 


{cripture, to denote the middle region of 
the air, Several of the antients have be- 
. lieved, with the modern philofophers, that 
the firmament is a fluid matter ; but cer- 
tainly thofe who gave it the name of fir- 
mament, thought it a folid matter, 


FIRMAN is a paffport.or permit granted 


_ by the great mogul to foreign veflels, to 
trade within the territories of his jurifdic- 
tion. ' 


FIRMNESS, firmitas, denotes the confift- 


ence of a body, or that ftate wherein its 
fenfible parts cohere in fuch a manner, 
that the motion of one part induces a mo- 
tion cf the reft. 

Many of the cartefians maintain, that 
firmnefs confifts in the mere reft of the 
particles of a body, and their mutual im- 
mediate contact, ailedging that a fepara- 
‘tion of parts can only arife frony fome 
matter interpofed between them, which 
matter is excluded by the notion of con- 
tiguity. But the infufficiency of this hy- 
pothelis is obvious ; and the firmnels of 
all bodies is known to depend on the con- 
nection or cohefion of their particles, See 
ATTRACTION, COHESION, &c. 


FIRST-FRUITS, primitie, among the 


Hebrews, were oblations of part of the 
fruit of the harveft, offered to God as an 
acknowledgment of his fovereign domi- 
nion. The firft of thefe fruits was of- 
fered in the name of the whole nation, 


_ being either two loaves of bread, or a 


fheat of barley which was threfhed in the 
court of the temple. Every, private per- 


_ fon was alfo obliged to bring his firft- 


fruits to the temple, and thefe confilted 
of wheat, barley, grapes, figs, apricots, 
olives, and dates, Ss 

There was another fort .of . firft-fruits 
which were paid to God, When bread 


was kneaded in a family, °a portion of it 
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FIRMAMENT, in the ptolemaic aftro- 


FES 


was fet apart, and given to theprieft or 
levite who dwelt io the place: ifthere 
was no prieft or levite there, it was caft 
into the oven, and confumed by the fire. 
Thefe offerings made a confidtrable part 
of the revenues of the hebrew priefthood. 
Firft-fruits are frequently mentioned in 
antient chriftian writers as one part of 
the church revenue, One of the councils, of 
Carthage enjoins that they fhould confit 
only of grapes and corn, which fhews 
that this was the praétice of the african 
church, 


FirsT-FRUITS, in the church of England, 


are the profits of every {piritual benefice 
for the firft year, according to the valua- 
tion thereof in the king’s books, See-the . 
article ANNATES. 


First MOvER, primum mobile, See the 


article PRIMUM MOBILE, 


FISC, fifeus, in the civillaw, the treafury, 


of a prince. It differs from the zrarium, 
which was the treafury of the public or 
people: thus, when the money arifing 
from the fale of condemned perfons goods, 
was appropriated for the ufe of the pub- 
lic, their goods were faid pudblicari; but 
when it was deftined for the fupport of 
the prince, they were called confi/cari. 


FISCAL, in the civil law, fomething re- 


lating to the pecuniary intereft of the 
prince or people, The officers appointed | 
for the management of the filc, were calle 
ed procuratores fifci, and advocati fifci ; 
and among the cafes enumerated in the 
conftitutions of the empire, where it was 


' their bufinefs to plead, one is againft thofe 


who have been condemned to pay a fine 
to the fife on account of their litigiouf- 
ne(s, or frivolous appeals, 


FISH, in natural hiftory, conftitutes a clafe 


of animals which have no feet, but al- 
ways fins ; add to this, that their body ig 
either altogether naked, or only covered 
with fcales ; and that they are aquatic 
animals, which live moftly, if not always, 
in water, 

This clafs is fubdivided by authors into 
five feries, or orders. 

x. The plagiuri or cetaceous fifhes, coms 
prehesding thofe who have the tail not 
perpendicular, like.all other fifhes, but 
placed in an horizontal direction, or pa- 
rallel to the horizon. . 2. Chondroptery- 


© gious, fifhes, comprehending thofe with 


perpendicular tails, and the rays of the 
fins not bony, but. cartilaginous. 3. 


» Branchioftegious fifhes, or thofe eo 


have perpendicular tails, the rays of the 
fits bony, and the branchiz or gills not 
7U2 officulated. 


. , en Se 


FIS. 
officulated. 4. Acanthopterygious fifhes, 
or th ith perpendicular tails, and the 
rays of the fins bony, arid prickly at the 
ends. 5. Malacopterygious fithes, or fuch. 
as have perpendicular tails, with the rays 

“‘bony, but not prickly at their ends. — See 
’ Pracivuri, &c, and plate of ichthyolo- 
gy, where « fith of each.fer:es is delineat- 
ed, in the {ame order as above. 
_ Some diftinguifh fithes, from the place 
where they are found, into fea-fifh, river - 
fith and lake or pond-fifh. Others again 
divide them into cetaceous, cartiaginous, 
and {pinofe The cetaceous, or whale- 
kind, called bellue marine, have lungs, 
and breathe like quacrupeds ; they co- 
pulate alfo like them, and concetve and 
bring forth their young alive, whom they 
fuckle with their milk. The cartilagi- 
nous kind are produced from large eggs, 
like birds, which are excluded the womb 
alfo like thofe of birds. The fpinole kind 
are allo oviparous, but their ‘eggs are 
fmalier, and have {pines up and down in 
their fleth, to ftrengthen it. } 
Willotighby thinks it would be better to 
diftinguith fthes, firft, into the cetaceous 
~ kind, or thole that breathe with Jungs ; 
~-and thofe that breathe with gilis: then to 
fubdivide thofe that breathe with gills, 
not into cartilaginous and f{pinofe, but in- 
to oviparous and viviparous ; with other 
the like fubdivifions.: But the divifion 
firt laid down, is, that followed by the 
beft ichthyologifts, Artedi, Linnzeus, and 
others. 
As to the ftru@ure of fithes, it is admir- 
~ ably adapted to the element in which they 
live: their fins, tail, gills, air-bladder, 
~ eyes, figure, &c. are all fuch as beft fuit 
their circumftances ; for the defcription 
and ufes of which, fee the articles Fin, 
Tal, &e. é 
FisH, in commerce. The exporter, on 
making oath that they were britifh taken, 
and really exported, is entitled to the 
« following bounties, to be paid by the col- 
le€&tor of the falt-duty, at the port of ex- 
pertation, within thirty. days after de- 
mand, ypon a debenture prepared by the 
collector of the cuftoms, viz. 
Pilchards, or feads, the cafkj con-' s. d. 
taining s0 gallons, 7 0 


f if 14 inches or upwards 
Cod, in length from the 
bone inthe fin tothe 34 $y? 
Ling, joint inthe tail,the too - 
wet, the barrel, con-@ > 
“ orHake# taining’ 42 gallons, 
“ & Gried, the hundred wi, 30 0 
° 
oe 
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4 Be TG; 
Salmon, the barrel, containing 42 8. @& 
gallons — dead =— 4 6 
White herrings, the barrel, con- 
$ 
| 


taining 32 gallons, — 2 
Foll red herrings, the barrel as 
above _ — — 1 
Clean fhotten red herrings the 
barrel as above, _ — 1 0 
Dried red fprats, the laft ar) 


Fith of all forts, taken by foreigners and 
imported in foreion hips, are forfeited, 
together with the fhip, except ftock-fifh, 
live eels, fturgeon, botargo or cavear, and 
anchovies, And, by 1 Geo. I. cap. 
xviii. falmon taken in great rivers,/and 
fea-fith fold, are to be of certain lengths, 
or the takers fhall forfeit’ 5 1. and the fel- 
lers 20s. befides the fifh. 
Generation of FIsHEs, 
GENERATION. 
Breeding of Fisnes may be turned to great 
advantage ; for befdes furnifhing your 
" table, obliging your friends, and raifing 
money, your land will be thereby greatly 
improved, fo as yield more this way — 
than by any other employment what- 
ever. : 
When fith are fed in large pools or ponds, — 
either malt boiled, or frefh grains, is the | 
heft food ; thus carps may be raifedandfed | 
like capons, and tenches will feed as well. 
The care of feeding them is beft com-— 
mitted toa gardener, or the butler, who 7 
fhould be always at hand. In a ftew, 
any fort of grain boiled, efpecially peas, 
and malt coarfe ground; alfo the grains 
after brewing, whillt frefh and fweet: 
butlone bufhel of malt not brewed, will 
go as far as two of grains, See the ar- 
ticle FisH- PONDS, zafra. 
Fisu, ina thip, a plank or piece of time) 
ber, faftened to a fhip’s maft or yard, to” 
ftrengthen it, which is done by nailing it 
on with iron-fpikes, and woulding. or 
winding ropes hard about them. a 
Fishes, in-heraldry, are the emblems of 
filence, and watchfulnefs, and are borne 
either upright, imbowed, extended, en 
dorled re'peéting each other, futmountin 
one another, fretted, @c. 
In blazoning fifhes, thofe borne feeding, 
fhould be termed devouring ; all fithe 
borne upright and having fins, fhould b 
blazoned hauriant ; and thofe borne tranf- 
verfe the ‘elcutcheon, muft be ‘terme 
najant, ? 
FisH-sLoek, ina fhip. See Brock. 
FISH-GARTH, a wear or dam ina river, 
- for catching of fih. See WEaR. 
FisH-sHELLS, in bufbandry, See SHELL 
' i Fisk 


See the article 


ELS 


or feedingyof fifh, 


- Fith-ponds are no fmall improvement of 


watery and boggy lands, many of which 
are fit for no other ufe. In‘making of a 
pond, its head fhould be at the loweft 
part of the ground, that the trench of 
the flood-gate or fluice, having a good 
fall, may not be too long in emptying, 
The beft way of making the head fecure, 
is to drive in two or three rows of ftakes 
above fix feet long, at about four feet dif- 
tance from each other, the whole Jength 
of the pond-head, whereof the firft row 
fhould be rammed at leaft about four feet 
deep. If the bottom is falfe, the founda- 
tion may be laid with quick-lime, which 
flacking, will make it as hard as a ftone. 
Some lay a layer of lime, and another of 
earth dug out of the pond, among the 
piles and ftakes ; and when thefe are well 
covered, drive in others, as they fee oc- 
cafion, ramming in the earth as before, 
till the pond-head be of the height de- 


» figned, 


The dam fhould be made floping on eath 
fide, leaving a wate to carry off the over- 
abundance of water in times of floods or 
rains; and as to the depth of the pond, 
the deepeft part need not exceed fix feet, 
rifing gradually in fhoals towards the 
fides, for the fifh to fun themfelves, and 
lay their {pawn. Gravelly and fandy 
bottoms, efpecially the latter, are beft for 
breeding ; and a fat foil with a white fat 
water, as the wafhings of hills, commons, 


ftreets, finks, &c. is beft for fattening all 


forts of fifh. For ftoring a pond, carp 
is to be preferred for its goodnefs, quick 
growth, and great increafe, as breeding 
five or fix times a year. A pond of an 
acre, if it be a feeding and not breeding 
one, will every year feed two hundred 
carps of three years old, three hundred 
of two years old, and four hundred of a 
year old. Carps delight in ponds that 
have marl or clay-bottoms, with plenty 
of weeds and gra({s, whereon they feed in 
hot months. 

Your pond fhould be drained every three 
or four years, and your fifh forted, If 


. itis a breeding one, the fmaller ones are 


to be taken out, to ftore other ponds with; 


leaving a good ftock of females, at-leaft 


eight or nine years old, as they never 
breed before that age. In feeding ponds, 
itis bet to keep them pretty near of a 
fize. 


FISHERY, a place where great numbers ~ 


of fifh are caught, 
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| Bis-Ponps, thofe made for the breeding 


f 
’ : : 
‘ »# 


FILS 


The principal fitheries for falmon, her- 

ring, mackrel, pilchards, @c, are along 
the coafts of England, Scotland, and Ire- 

land ; for cod on the banks of Newfeund- 

land ; for whales, about Greenland ; ahd 

for pearls, in the Eaft and Weft Indies. 


FisHERY denotes alfo the commetce of fith, 


more particularly the catching them for 
fale. } 1s, 

Were we to enter into a very minute and 
particular confideration of fifheries, as at 
prefent eftablifhed in this kingdom, this 
article would fwell beyond its proper 
bounds ; becaufe to do juftice to a tubje 
of that concernment to the britifh nation, 
requires a very ample and diftin&t difcuf- 
fion. We fhall, however, obferve, that 
fince the divine providence has fo eminent- 
ly ftored the coafts of Great Britain and © 
Treland with the moft valuable fith ; and 
fince fifheries, if fuccefsful, become, per- 


manent nurferies for breeding expert fea-. ~- 


men _ itis not only a duty we owe to the 
fupreme being, not to defpife the won- 
derful plenty he hath afforded us, by 
negle€ting to extend this branch of com- 


‘merce to the utmoft ; but it isa duty we 
owe to our country, for its natural fecu- - 


rity, which depends upon the ftrength of 
our roy4l navy. No nation can have a na- 
vy, where there is not a fund of bufinefs 
to breed and employ feamen, without 


any expence to the public, and no trade - - 


is fo well calculated for training up thefe 
ufeful members of this fociety, as fith- 
eries, 


The fituation of the britith coafts is the - 


moft advantageous for catching fifh in the 
world ; the fcottith iflands, particularly 
thofe to the north and welt, lie moft com- 
modious for carrying on the-fifhing trade 
to perfeétion ; for no country in Europe 
can pretend to come up to Scotland in the 
abundance of the fineft fifth, with which its 
various creeks, bays, rivers, lakes, and 
coafts are replenifhed, King Charles I, 
was fo fenfible of the great advantage to 
be derived from fifhertes, that he began 
the experiment, together with a company 
of merchants; but the civil war foon oc- 
cafioned that projeé to be fet afide. Kin 


Charles II. made a like attempt, but his. 
prefling wants made him withdraw what _ 


money he had employed that way, where- 
upon the merchants that joined with him, 
did fo too. Since the union, feveral at- 
tempts have been made to retrieve the 
fifheries, avd a corporationafettled to that 
effect, intitled the Royal Britith fithery. 
In the year 1750, the parliament of Great 
fi Britain 


- 


Fig 


to confideration, an aé&t was paffed for the 


_encouragement of the white-herring fifh- 
ery, granting a charter, whereby a cor- 


poration is created, to continue twenty- 
one years, by the name of the Society of 
Tweet th Fifaery, to be under the 
direStion of a governor, prefident, vice- 
prefident, council, &c, who,are to con- 


_ tinue in office the fpace of three years, 
_ with power to. make bye-laws, @e, and 
_. to raife a capital of 500,000 I by. way of 


* 


fubfeription, And any number of per- 
fons, who, in any part of Great Britain, 
fhall fubferibe 10,000 |. into the ftock of 
this fociety, under the name of the Fih- 
ing Chamber, and carry on the faid fifh- 
ery on their own account of profit and 


~ Jofs, thall be intitled to the fame bounty 


_ allowed to the fociety. 


The bounty is 
30s. the tun, to be paid yearly, for four- 
teen years, befides 3 per cent. for the mo- 
ney advanced by each chamber. The 
act containsother proper regulations rela- 


_ tive to the nets, marks on the herring- 
_ barrels,:number of hands, and the quan- 
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tity of {alt that is intitled to the bounty, 
&c, It isthen by the encouragement gi- 
wen by this aét, that we now fee a laudable 
emulation prevailing all over the two 
kingdoms, and fifhing buffes fitted out 
from almoft every port, in ode: to repair 
to the Shetland iflands, where the herring- 
fifhery is carried on with an ardor becom- 
ing fo important a branch of trade. Scot- 
land, which -fuffered incredibly from the 


‘pegleét of this valuable and natural pro- 


duce of the (eas, has not been backward 


_to join in a (cheme that rénds fo evidently 


to its own advantage; for the cities of 
Edinburgh and Glafgow, the towns of 
Montrole, Dundee, Perth, Invernefs, and 
fome other boroughs, have raifed the pro- 
per fum, and chambers have been erected 


_ yn each of them ; the gentlemen of eflates 


’ adjoining to the refpeétive places above- 


Anchovy-FisHERY. 


mentioned, liberally contributing with 
merchants, towards the profecution of an 
undertaking fo vifibly tending to the good 
of their country in general, 

Anchovies are fifhed 
on the coait of Provence, in the months 
of May, June, and July, at which fea- 
fon thoals of this fith regularly come into 
the Mediterranean through the ftreights 
of Gibraltar. They are likewife.found 


an plenty ix the river of Genoa, on the 


coalt of Sicily, and on that of the ifland 
of Gorgone oppofite to Leghorn;  thefe 
laft are reckoned the beft, It is remark- 


ah 


oem ee 


: : { 1250] 
Britain taking the ftate of the fifheries in- 


Pe ae ee | 
able, that anchovies are feldom fifhed but 
in the night-time. If a fire be kindled on 
the poops. of the veffels ufed for this fith- 
ing, the anchovies will come in greater 
numbers into the nets ; but then it is af- 
ferted, that the anchovies taken thus by 
fire, are neither fo good nor fo firm, and 
will not. keep fo well, as thofe which are 
taken without fire. When the fifhery is 
over, they pull off the heads of all the an- 
chovies, gut them, and afterwards range 
them in barrels of different weights, the 
largeft of which do not weigh above 25 
or 26 pounds, and they put a good deal 
of {alt in them. Some alfo pickle them in 
fmall earthen pots made on purpofe, of 
two or three pounds weight more or lefs, 
which they cover with, plafter, to keep 
them the better. / 


Cod FisHERY, (‘There are two kinds of 


G 


cod-fith, the one green or white cod, and 
the other dried or cured cod, tho’ it is all 
the fame fifth differently prepared ; the 
former being fometimes falted and bar- 
relled, then taken out for ufe; and the 
Jatter having lain fome competent time in 
falt, dried in the fun or fmoke. We 
fhall therefore fpeak of each of thefe apart, 
and firft of 

recn cod-FisHery. ‘The chief fifheries 
for green cod are in the Bay of Canada, 
on the great bank of Newfoundland, and 
on the ifle of St. Peter, and the ifle of 
Sable, to which places veffels refort from 
divers parts both of Europe and America. 


- They are from 10 to 150 tuns burden, 


and will catch between 30 and go thou- 
fand @od each. The moft effential part 
of the fifhery, is to have a mafter who 
knows how to cut up the cod, one who 
is fkilled to take the head off properly, 
and above all, a good falter, on which 
the preferving them, and confequently 
the fuccefs of the voyage, depends, The — 
beft feafon is from the beginning of Fe- 
bruary to the end of April; the fith 
which in the winter retire to the deepeft 
water, coming then on the banks, and 
fattening extremely. What is cought 
from March to June keeps well, but 
thofe taken in July, Auguft, and Sep- 
tember, when it is warm on the banks, 
are apt to fpoil foon. Every fither takes 
but one at atime; the molt expert will 
take from 350 to goo ina day, but that 
isthe moft, the weight of the fith and 
the great coldnefs on the bank fatiguing 
very much. As foon as the cod are taken, 
the head is taken off ; they are opened, 
gutted and falted, and” the falter in 

them 
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thern in the bottom of the hold, head to 
tail, in beds a fathom or two fquare; 
laying layers of falt and ffh alternately, 
but never mixing fith caught on different 
days, When they have lain thus three or 
four days to drain off the water, they are 
replaced in another part of the fhip, and 
falted again ; where they remain till the 
veffel is loaded. Sometimes they are cut 
in thick pieces, and put up in barrels for 
the conveniency of carriage. 
Dry cod Fisnery. ‘The principal fifhery 
for dry cod, is from Cape Rofe to the Bay 
des Exports, along the coaft of Placentia, 
in which compafs there are divers com- 
modious ports for the fifh to be dried in. 
Thefe, though of the fame kind with the 
frefh cod, are much fmaller, and there- 
fore fitter to keep, as the {alt penetrates 
more eafily into them. The fifhery of 
both is much alike, only this latter is 
more expenfive, as it takes up more time, 
and employs more hands, and yet f{carce 
half fo much falt is {pent in this as in the 
other, The bait is herrings, of which 
great quantities are taken on the coaft of 
Placentia. When feveral veffels. meet 
and intend to fifh in the fame port, he 
whofe fhalloop firft touches ground, be- 
comes intitled to the quality and privi- 
leges of’ admiral: he has the choice of 
his ftation, and the refufal of all the 
wood on the coaft at his arrival. As fat 
as the mafters arrive, they unrig all their 
veffels, leaving nothing but the fhrouds 
to fuftain the mafts, and in the mean time 
the mates provide a tent on fhore, co- 
vered with branches of trees, and fails 
over them, with a f{caffold of great trunks 
of pines, twelve, fifteen, fixteen, and ofien 
twenty feet high, commonly from forty 
to fixty feet long, and about one third as 
much in breadth. While the feaffold is 
preparing, the crew are fifhing, and as 
faft as they catch they bring their fifh 
afhore ; open and falt them upon move- 
able benches ; but the main falting is per- 
formed on the fcaffold. When the fith 
have taken falt, they wafh and hang 
them to drain on rails; when drained, 
they are laid on kinds of ftages, which 
are {mall pieces of wood laid acrofs, and 
covered, with branches of trees, having 
the leaves ftripped off, for the paflage of 
the air. On thefe ftages, they are dif- 
pofed, a fifth thick, head againft tail, 
with the back uppermoft, and are turned 
carefully, four times every twentyefour 
“hours. When they begin to dry, they 
are laid in heaps ten or twelve thick, in 


rE 


mee 
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order to retain their warmth ; and every 
day the heaps are enlarged, till they 
become double their ‘firft bulk; then two 
heaps are joined together, which they 
turn every day as before; laftly, they 
are falted again, beginning with thole 
firft falted, and. being laid in huge piles, 
they remain in that fituation, till they 


are carried on board the fhips, where © 


they are laid on the branches of trees 
difpofed for that purpofe, upon the bal- 
Jaft, and round the fhip, with mats to 
prevent their contra&ting any moifture, 

There are four kinds of commodities 
drawn from cod, viz. the zounds, the 
tongues, the roes, and the oil extraéed 
from the liver, The firft is falted at the 
fifhery, sngetber with the fifh, and put 
up in barrels from 6 to 700 pound, ‘The 
tongues are done in like manner, and 
brought in barrels from 4 to 500 pounds. 
The roes are alfo falted in barrels, and 
ferve to caft into the fea to draw fith tage 
ther, and particularly pilchards. ‘The 
oil comes in barrels, from ga0 to 520 
pounds,, and is ufed in drefling leather. 
The Scots catch a fmall kind of cod on 
the coaft of Buchan, and all along the 
Murray Firth on both fides; as alfoin 


the Firth of Forth, Clyde, &c.-which is 


much efteemed. They falt and dry them 
in the fun upon rocks, and fometimes in 
the chimney. They alfo cure fkait, and 
other fmaller fifth in the fame manner, 
but moft of thefe are for home-confump+ 
tion. 


Coral:-FisHery, See Corar-Fifbery. 
Herring-FisHERY. 
found in the north-fea, ‘They area fith | 


Herrings are chiefly 


of paflage, and commonly go in fhoals, 
being very fond of following fire or 
light, and in their paffage they refemble 
a kind of lightning. About the be- 
ginning of June, an incredible fhoal of 
herrings, probably much larger than the 
land of Great- Britain and Ireland, come 
from the north on the furface of the fea : 
their approach is known by the hover~ 
ing of fea fow] in expectation of prey, 
and by the fmoothnefs of the water; but 
where they breed, or what particular 


place they come from, cannot be ea- 


fily difcovered. As this great fhoal pafles 
between the fhores of Greenland and 
the north cape, it is probably confined, 
and as it reaches the extremities of 
Great Britain, is neceflavily divided into 
two parts. For we find one part of the 


_ herrings, fleering weft, or fouth-weft, and 


leaving the iflands of Shetland and Ork- 
sh ney 
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_ company. 
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where being intesrupted a fecond time, 


‘ “fome keeping the fhore of Britain, pafs 
“way fouth down St. George’s channel ; 


while the other part edging off to the 
fouth-weft, coaft the weltern ocean, till 
they reach the fouth fhore of Ireland, 
and then fteering fouth-eaft, join the reft 
in St, George’s channel. The other 


“part of the firft divifion made in the 


north, parting a little to the eaft and 
fouth-eaft, pafs by Shetland, and then 
make the point of Buchan-nels, and the 
coalt of Aberdeen, filling as they go, all 
the bays, firths, creeks, &c,. with their 
innumerable multitudes. Hence they pro- 
ceed forward, pals by Dunbar, and round- 
ing the high fhores of St. Abbe’s Head, 
and Berwick, ‘are feen again off Scarbo- 
rough; and even then not. diminifhed 
in bulk, till they come to Yarmouth- 
Roads, and from thence to the mouth of 
of the Thames, after which, paffing down 
the Britifh channel, they feem to be loft 
in the weftern ocean. 

‘The vaft advantage of this fifhery to our 
nation is very obvious, when we confider 
that though herrings are found upon the 
fhores of North America, they are never 
feen there in fuch quantities as with us, 
and that they are not to be met with in 
confiderable numbers in any of the 
fouthern kingdoms of Europe as Spain, 
Portugal, or the fouth parts of France 
on the fide of the ocean, or in the 
Mediterranean, or on the coaft of Africa. 
There are two feafons for fifhing her- 
ring, the firft from June to the end of Au- 


brug and the fecond in autumn, when the 


‘fogs become very favourable for this kind 
of fifhing. The Dutch begin their herring- 
fifhing on the 24th of June, and employ 
no lefs than two thoufand veffels therein 
called buffes, being between forty-five 
and fixty tuns burden, and carrying three 
or four fmall cannon. They never ftir 
out of port without a convoy, unlefs 
there be enough fogether to make about 
eighteen or twenty cannon among them, 
in which cafe they are allowed to go in 
Before they go out, they 
make a verbal agreement, which has the 


_ fame force as if it were in writing. The 


segulations of the admiralty of Holland 
are partly followed by the French, and 
other nations, and partly improved and 
augmented with new ones, as, that no 
fifher fhall caft his net within a hundred 
fathoms of another boat: that while the 
nets are caft, a light fhall be kept an the 
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‘ ney to the left, pafs on towards Ireland, 


ria 


hind part of the veffel: that when a boat 
is by any accident obliged to leave off 
fifhing, the light fhall be caft into the 
fea: that when the greater part of a 
fleet leaves off fifhing, and cafts anchor, 
the reft fhall do the fame, &c. By the 
Jate aét of parliament in Great-Britain, 
the regulations are, that every veffel in- 
titled tothe bounty, muft carry twelve 
Winchefter bufhels of falt in new barrels, 
for every laft of fith fuch veffel is cap- 
able of holding; and as many more 
new barrels as fuch veffels can carry ; 
and two fleets of tanned nets, that is, a _ 
veffel of feventy tons fhall carry one fleet 
of fifty nets, each net to be thirty yards 
full upon its rope, and feven fathoms 
deep; and fo in proportion for greater 
or f{maller veffels; and be provided 
with one other fleet of fifty like nets, 
on board a tender, or left on fhore ina 
proper place for the ule of the faid veflel, 
&e, 


There is nothing particular in the man- 
ner of fifhing. The nets wherein the fifh 
are drawn, fhould regularly have their 
mefhes an inch fquare to let all the leffer 
fry go through. 


Curing and preparing Herring. The come 


merce, of herring both white or pickled, 
and red, is very confiderable. The white 
Dutch herrings are the moft efteemed, be- 
ing diftinguifhed into four forts, accord- 
ing to their fizes ; and the beft are thofe 
that are fat, flefhy, firm, and white, falted _ 
the fame day they are taken, with good 
falt and well barrelled. ‘The britifh her- 
rings are little inferior, if not equal to ~ 
the Dutch, for in fpite of all their en- — 
deavours to conceal the fecret, their me- 
thod of curing, lafting, or cafking the 
herrings, has been difcovered, and is as 
follows. After they have hawled in their 
nets, which they drag in, the fterns of 
their veffels backwards and forwards in 
traverfing the coaft, they throw them up- 
on the fhip’s deck, which is cleared of 
every thing for that purpofe ; the crew is 
feparated into fundry divilions, and each 
divifion has a peculiar tafk: one part 
opens and guts the herrings, leaving the 
melts and roes: another cures and falts 
them, by lining or rubbing their infide 
with falt: the next packs them, and be- — 
tween each row and divifion they {prinkle 
handfuls of falt: laftly, the cooper puts 
the finifhing hand to all by heading the — 
cafks very tight, and ftowing them in 
the hold. It is cuftomary with us to 
wath the herring’ in freth water, and fteep 

2 them © 
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them twelve or fifteen hours, in a ftrong 
- brine, before we proceed to barrel 

them. ' 

Red Herrings muf lie twenty-four hours 


in the brine, in as much as they are to- 


take all their falt there, and when they 
are taken out, they are fpitted, that is, 
ftrung by the head on little wooden fpits, 
and then hung in a chimney made for 
that purpofe. After which, a fire of 
brufh- wood which yields a dea! of {moke, 
but no flame, being made under them, 
they remain there’till fuffictently {moked 
and dried, and are afterwards barrelled 
up for keeping. 
Mackrel-Fisuery. The mackrel are found 
in large fhoals in the ocean, but efpecially 
on the french and englifh coalts. They 
ente’ the englifh channel in April, and 
proceeding as the fummer advances ; 
about June, they are on the coafts of 
Cornwal, Suffex, Normandy, Picardy, 
€&c. where the fifhery is moft confderable. 
They are taken either with a Jine or nets: 
the latter is preferable, and is, ufually 
performed in the night time. They are 
pickled two ways, firft by opening and 
gutting them, and cramming their bellies 
as hard as poffible with falt, by means 
of a ftick, and then laying them in rows 
at the bottom of the veffel, ftrewing {alt 
between each layer, The fecond way is 
putting them direétly into tubs full of 
brine, made of falt and frefh water, and 
leaving them to fteep till they have taken 
falt enough to keep. After this, they are 
barrelled up and prefled clofe down. 

o laiye Se ahi . See PEARL Fishery. 
ichard-FisHERY, ‘The chief, pilchard 
fifheriesfare along the coafts of Dalmatia, 
on the coaft of Bretagne, and along the 
coafts of Cornwal and Devonfhire. That 
of Dalmatia is very plentiful: that on 
the coafts of Bretagne employs annually 
about 300 fhips. The pilchards caught 
on our coalts, though bigger, are not fo 
much valued as thofe on the coafts of 
France, owing principally to their not 
being fo thoroughly cured. They natu- 
rally follow the light, which contributes 
much to the facility of the fifhery: the 
feafon is from June to September. On 
the coafts of France they make ufe of the 
roes of the cod-fifh, as a hait, which 
thrown, into the fea, makes them rife 
from the bottom, and run into the nets: 
On our coafts there are perfons pofted 
afhore, who fpying by the colour of the 
water where ‘the fhoals are, make figns 
to the boats to'go among them to caft 

Vou. Ik, 
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their nets. When taken, they are brotight 
on. fhore to a warehoufe, where they are 
Jaid up in broad piles, fupported with 
backs and fides, and as they are piled, 
they falt them with bay falt, in which 
lying to foak twenty or thirty days, they 
run out a deal of blood, with dirty pickle 
and bittern : then they wath them clean 
in fea-water, and when dry, barrel and 
prefs them hard down to fqueeze out 
the oil, which iffues out at a hole in the 
bottom of the cafk. The cornifh men 
obferve of the pilchard, that it is the leaft 
fifth in fize, moft in number, and greateft 
for gain, of any they take out of the 
fea, ’ 
The chief falmon fith- 
eries in Europe are in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, in the rivers, and 
fea-coafts adjoining to the river mouths. 
Thofe moft diftinguifhed for falmon in 
Scotland, are the River Tweed, the 
Clyde, the Tay, the Dee, the Don, the 
pey, the Nefs, the Bewley, &c. in moft 
of which it is very common about the 
height of fummer, efpecially if the wea- 
ther happen to be very hot, to catch four 
or five {core of falmon at a draught. 
The chief rivers in England for falmon 
ar€@ the ‘Tyne, the Trent, the Severn, 
and the Thames. The fifhing ufually 
begins about January, and in Scotland, 
they are obliged to give over about the 
15th of Auguft, becaufe, as it is then’ 
fuppofed the fifh come up-to fpawn, it 
would be quite depopulating the rivers 
to continue fifhing any longer. It is 
performed with nets, and fometimes 
with a kind of locks or wears made on 
purpofe, which in certain places have 
iron or wooden grates fo difpofed, in 
an angle, that being impelled by any 
force in a contrary diréGtion to the courfe 
of the river, they may pive way and 
open a little at the point of contaét, and 
immediately fhut again, clofing the an- 
gle. The falmon, therefore, coming up 
into the rivers, are admitted into thefe 
grates, which open, and fuffer them to 
pafs through, but fhut again, and prevent 
their return. Salmon are alfo caught with 
a fpear, which they dart into him when 
they fee him fwimming near the furface 
of the water. It is cuftomary likewife, 
to gatch them with a candle and lanthorn, 
or wifp af ftraw fet on fire ; for the fifh 
naturally following the light, are fruck. 
with the fpear, or taken in a net fpread 
for that purpofe, and lifted with a fudden 
jerk from the bottom, We make no 
4X mention 


F IS 
mention of the method of catching fal- 
mon with a line or hook, becaule it is 
much the fame with that explained under 
the article Trout FIsHinc, 

Curing Salmon. When the falmon are ta- 
ken, they open them along the back, take 
out the guts and gills, and cut out the 
greatett part of the bones, endeavouring 
to make the infide as fmooth as poffible, 
then falt the fith in large tubs for the 
purpofe, where they lie a confiderable 
time foaking in brine, and about O&ober, 
they are packed clofe up in barrels, and 
fent to London, or exported up the Me- 
diterranean, They have alfo in Scot- 
Jand, a great deal of falmon falted in 
the common way, which after foaking 
in brine a competent time, is well pre(- 
fed, and then dried in fmoke: this is 
called kipper, and is chiefly made for 
home-conlumption, and if properly cur- 
ed and prepared, is reckoned very deli- 
cious, 

Sturgeon-FisHERY. The greateft fturgeon- 
fifhery is in the mouth of the Volga, on 
the Cafpian Sea, where the Mutcovites 
employ a great number of hands, and 
catch them in a kind of inclofure formed 
by huge ftakes, reprefenting the letter Z, 
repeated feveral times. hele fifheries 
are open on the fide next the fea, and 
clolé on the other, by which means the 
fith afcending in its feafon up the river, 
is embarraffed in thefe narrow angular 
retreats, and fo is eafily killed with a 

-harping-iron, Sturgeons, when freh, 
eat delicioufly, and in order to make 
them keep, they are falted or pickled in 
darge pieces, and put up in cags from 
thirty to fifty pounds. But the great 
object of this fithery is the roe, of which 
the Mufcovites are extremely fond, and 
of which is made the cavear or kavia, 
fo much efteemed by the Italians, See 
the article CAVEAR, 

Whale Fishery. Whales are chiefly caught 
in the north fea: the largeft fort are 
found about Greenland, or Spitzbergen. 
At the firft. difcovery of this country, 
whales not being uled to be diftucbed, 
frequently came into the very bays, and 
were accordingly killed almolt clofe to 
the fhore, fo thas the blubber being cut 
off was immediately boiled into oil on 
the fpot. The fhips in thofe times, took 
in nothing but the pure oil and the fins, 
and all the bufinefs was executed in the 
country, by which means a thip could 
bring home the produét of many more 

_ whales than fhe can according to the 
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- found, and have been fo ever fince, in the 
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prefent method of conduéting this trade. 
The fithery alfo was then fo plentiful, 
that they were obliged fometimes to fend 
other thips to fetch off the oil they had 
made, the quantity being more than the 
fifhing fhips could bring away, But 
time and change of circumftances have 
fhitted the fituation of this trade. The 
fhips coming in fuch numbers from 
Holland, Denmark, Hamburgh, and other 
northern countries, all intruders upon 
the Englith, who were the firit difcoverers 
of Greenland, the whales difturbed, and 
gradually, as other fith often do, forfak- 
ing the place, were not to be killed fo 
near the fhore as before, but are now 


openings and fpaces among the ice, where 
they have deep water, and where they go 
fometimes a great many leagues from the 
fhore, ‘ : 

The whale-fifhery begins in May, and- 
continues all June and July ; but whether 
the fhips have good or bad fuccefs, they 
muft come away and get clear of the ice | 
by the end of Augult; fo that in the | 
month of September at fartheft, they may 
be expeéled home; but a thip that meets _ 
with a fortunate and early fifhery in May, 
may return in June or July. 
The manner of taking whales at prefent 
is as follows. As foon as the fifhermen) 
hear the whale blow, they cry out fall 
jall! and every fhip gets out its tong 
boat, in each of which there are fix or 
feven men: they row till they com 
pretty near the whale, then the harpoone 
trikes it with the harpoon. This requir 
great dexterity, for through the bone 
his head there is no ftriking, but near hi 
fpout there is a foft piece of flefh, int 
which the tron finks with eafe. As foo 
as he is ftruck, they take care to giv 
him rope enough, otherwife, when h 
goes down, as he frequently does, h 
would inevitably fink the boat: this rop 
he draws with fuch violence, that, if i 
were not well watered, it would by i 
fri€tion againft the fides of the boat, 
foon tet on fire. The line faftcned to tl 
harpoon is fix or feven fathoms long, an 
is called the fore-runner; it is made 
the fineft and fofteft hemp, that it ma 
ilip the eafier: to this they join a hea 
of lines of 90 or x00 fathoms each, a 
when there are not enough in one lo 
boat, they borrow from another, JT 
man at the helm obferves which way t 
rope goes, and fteers the boat accordin 
Jy, that it may wun exacily out priors 


all 


| 
| 
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for the whale runs away with the line 
with fo much rapidity, that he would 
overfet the boat, if it were not kept 
ftraight. When the whale is ftuck, the 
other long boats row before, and obf+rve 
which way the line ftands, and fome- 
times pull it; if they feel it Aiff, it is a 
fign the whale ftill pulls in ftrength ; but 
if it hangs loofe, and the boat lies equal- 
ly high before and behind upon the wa- 
ter, they pull itin gently, but take care 
to coil it fo, that the whale may have it 
again eafily if he recovers ftrength: they 
take care, however, not to give him too 
much line, becaufe he fometimes entangles 
it about a rock, and pulls out the har- 
poon. The fat whales do not fink as foon 
as dead, but the lean ones do, and come 
up fome days afterwards. As long as 
they fee whales, they lofe no time in 
cutting up what they have taken, but 
keep fifhing for others; when they fee no 
more, or have taken enough, they begin 
with taking off the fat and whifkers in the 
following manner, The whale being 
Jathed along fide, they lay it on one 
fide, and put two ropes, one at the head, 
and the other in the place of the tail, 
which together with the fins is {truck off, 
as foon as he is taken, to keep thofe ex- 
tremities above water. On the off fide of 
the whale are two boats to receive the 


pieces of fat, utenfils and men that might 


otherwife fall into the water on that fide, 
Thefe precautions being taken, three or 
four men with irons at their feet, to pre- 
vent flipping, get on the whale, and be- 
gin to cut out pieces of about three fret 
thick, and eight long, which are hauled 
up at the capftane or windlafs. When the 
fat is all got off, they cut off the whifkers 
of the upper jaw with an ax. Before they 
cut, they are all lathed to keep them firm, 
which alfo facilitates the cutting, and 
prevents them from falling into the fea ; 
when on board, five or fix of them are 
bundled together, and properly ftow- 
ed, and after all is got off, the car- 
cafs is turned adrift, and devoured by 
the bears, who are very fond of it. In 
proportion as the large pieces of fat are 
cut off, the reft of the crew are employed 
in flicing them {maller, and picking out 
allthe lean. When this is prepared, they 
flow it under the deck, where it lies till 
the fat of all the whales is on board; then 
cutting it ftill fmailer, they put it up 
in tubs in the hold, cramming them very 
full and clofe. Nothing now remains 
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but ‘to fail homewards, where the fat is 
to be boiled and melted down into train ‘ 
ol, 

It were in vain to {peak in this place of 
the advantages that may be derived to 
Great Britain from the whale fitherv. 
We fhall only remark, that the legif- 
Jature thinks that trade of fo great im= 
portance, as to granta very confiderable 
bounty for the encouragement of it; for 
every britifh veffel of 200 tons or up- 
wards, bound to the Greenland-feas on 
the whale-fithery, if found to be duly 
qualified according to the aét, obtains a 
licence from the commiffioners of the 
cuftoms to proceed on fuch voyage: and 
on the thip’s return, the mafter and mate 
making oath that they proceeded on fuch 
voyage and no other, and ufed all their 
endeavours to take whales, &c, and that 
all the whale-fins, blubber, oil, &c, ime 
ported to their fhip, were taken by their 
crew in thofe feas, there fhall be allowed 
408. for every ton according to the ad- 
meafurement of the fhip. 

Befides thefe fitheries, there are feveral 
others both on the coafts of Great Britain 
and in the north feas, which although 
not much the fubjeét of merchandize, 
neverthelefs employ great numbers bgih 
of fhips and men; as 1. The oyfter 
fifhing at Colchefter, Feverfham, the Ifle 
of Wight, in the Swales of the Medway, 
and in all the creeks between Southamp= 
ton, and Chichefter, from whence they 
are carried to he fed in pits about We- 
venhoe, and other places, See the article 
OYSTER. 

2. The lobfter fifhing all along the 
britifh channel, the firth of Edinburgh, 


on the coaft of Northumberland, and on 


the coaft of Norway, from whence great . 
quantities are brought to London. And 
lattly, the fithing of the pot-fifh, fin-fith, 
fea-unicorn, fea-horfe, and the feal, or 
dog-fith, all which are found in the 
fame feas with the whales, and yield 
blubber in a certain degree ; befides, the 
horn of the unicorn ts as eftimable as 
ivory, and the fkins of the feals are par- 
ticularly ufeful to trunk makers. 


FISHING, in general, the art of catching 


fith, whether by means of nets, or of 
fpears, lines, rods, and hooks, See ihe 
article NET, Ling, Roop, &c. 
By feveral ftatutes it is provided, thatne — 
perfons fhall fifth in any pond o1 moat, 
without the owner’s confent, an pain of » 
three months imprifonment mor fab 
pas ca 


wR 
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any one take fifhin a river without li- 
cence obtained from the owner, upon 
forfeiture of 10 s. to the poor, and triple 
damages to the party aggrieved, to be 
levied by juftices of the peace, by dif- 
trefs and fale of goods. ‘The nets, and 
other implements, belonging to poach- 
ers, may be feized by the owners of ri- 


_ vers, &e. 


’ Fifhing performed with a rod, line, and . 


hook, is called angling. See ANGLING, 


Carp-FisdinG requires a world of patt+ 


ence, by reafon they feldom bite in cold 
weather, and, in hot, the angler cannot 
be too early, or too late; but when they 
do bite, there is no fear of the hold. The 


’ baits proper for them, are the red worms 


in March, the cadew in June, and the 


grafs-hopper in July, Augoft, and Sep- 
tember. See Carp and BairT. 


Chub FisuinG is performed with a large 


Cod FisHinG. 


bait, whether worm, fnail, fly, cheele, @c. 
according to the feafon and time of the 
day ; but the large yellow moth feems to 
be a favourite morfel of this fifth. See the 
article CHUB, : 
See FISHERY, /upra. 


- Dace-FisHiNG affords good {port, as they 


catch at any fly, particularly the ftone- 
cadew, and may-fly, in the beginning of 
fummer, and the ant-fly in June, July, 
Auguft, @c. But to catch dace in 


_ winter, the bait is a white worm, witha 


’ 


* mouth of the fith. 
' Klounder-F1su1nc, in the months of April, 


large red head, found in ploughed Jands. 
See the article DACE. 


£el-Fisutnc. The filver-ee] may be catch- 


ed with feveral forts of baits, as powdered 
beef, garden-worms, lobs, minnows, 
Saker &c. Thenight is the beft time 


for this kind of fifhing; throwing a 


line with good ftore of hooks, bait- 
ed and well plumbed, into the places 
where eels refort, with a float to difcover 
where the lines lie, that they may be ta- 
ken up in the morning, 

As to the method called bobbing and 
fniggling, it is only by means of a ftick 
thrufting a baited hook into the holes 
where eels ufe to hide themfelves, Some 
fith for eels with a three-forked. fpear 
jagged on the fides: this they firike into 
the mud, and if it chance to light where 
they lie, there is no fear cf fecuring them. 
But to take the largeft eels of all, the 


‘night hocks are to be baited with {mall 


roaches, and the hooks muft lie in the 


May, June, and July, may be performed 


‘all day long, either in the fiream, or ftill 
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Herring FIsuinc. 
Mackrel-FIsuinc, 


Pearch-FisHinG. 


Pilchard-FisHING. 


See the article EEL... 
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deep-water, but the ftream is beft 5 and 
the moft proper baits are all forts of red= 
worms, wafps, or gentles. See the article 
FLOUNDER. ; 


Gudgeon Fisuince may be performed with 


float, the hook being on the ground; or 
by hand, with a running line’ on the 
ground, without cork or float. A fmall 
red worm is the belt bait for this fifh, yet 
walps, gentles, and cad-bits, will do very 
well; and, in order to gather them to 
the place, it may not be improper to ftir 
the fand and gravel, above and below it, 
by which means they will bite fafter, and 
with more eagernefs. See the article 
GUDGEON, 

See the articles FisH- 
ERY, fupra, and HERRING. 

See the carticle FisH- 
ERY, fupra, and MACKREL. 

The proper baits are a 
minnow, or litile frog ; but the belt of 


_allisa worm called a brandling. You 


may alfo angle for this fith with job 
worms, bobs, wafps; Gc. If you row 
for a pearch with a minnow, which of 
all baits yields the beft fport to the 
angler, it muft be alive, fticking the 
hook through the upper lip,.or back-fin, 
letting it {wim about midwater, or fome- 
what lower; for which end you ought 
to have an indifferent large hook, with 
a quill on your line; but fome, with 
good fuccefs, have ufed a {trong filk-line, 
and a hook armed with wire, If you fifh 
with a frog, the hook muft be faftened 
through the fkin of the leg, toward the 
upper part thereof. 


Pike-FISHING is performed two ways, !. 


By the ledger-bait, fixed in one certain 
place; which muft be a. living bait of 
fith or frog, as dace, roach, pearch, and 
yellow frogs. 2. By the walking bait, 
wiih a troll and winch, fo as to give the 
fh length enough to run off with the 
bait, then ftriking him with a fmartjerk. . 
The rod muft not be too flender at top ; 
and the line fhould be of filk two yards 
and a quarter next the hook, and ftrongly 
armed with a wire about feven inches. 
See FISHERY, /upra, 
and PILCHARD, 


Roach-Fisuinc is beft performed, in 


April, with cads or worms; and, in. 
fummer, with white fmall {nails, or flies 5 
but then the baits fhould be under water, 
for they will net bite at top, Some ule — 
a. may-fly with good. fuccels ; and, in 

umn, a pafte, made of the crumb of: 
fhe bread, will do very well, Theman- — 
EG ee 2 a 


ner of fithing for roach at London is pe- 
culiar, They take a flrong cord, at the 
end of which is faftened a three potind 
weight; and a foot above the lead, a 
pack-thread of twelve feet is made tatt 
to the cord; and to the pack-thread, at 
proper diftances, they add twelve ftrong 
links of hair, with roach hooks at them, 
baited with a white fnail or periwinkle. 
Then holding the cord in their hands, 
the biting of the fifth draws the pack- 
thread, and that the cord, which gives 
them notice what todo. By this means, 
they fometimes draw up half a dozen, 


draught. 
Salmon FisHinc. See the articles FisHery 

and SALMON, 
| Sturgeon FIsHING, See the article Fisu- 
ER¥Y and STURGEON, 
Tenck-FisHinc, is beft performed with 
large red worms, at which they will bite 
the more eagerly, if dipped in tar. Se- 
veral other forts of worms, and a patte 
made of brown bread, are alfo ufed for 
this purpofe. 
Trout-FisH1NG, ‘The baits for this pur- 
pofe are either natural or artificial, as 
earth worms, minnows, and fifhing flies, 
both natural and artificial. Whatever 
worms are ufed,’ they anfwer belt if 
kept fome time in an earthen pot, with 
mofs often changed in fummer. If you 
fith for trout with hand on the ground, 
the hook is to be introduced into the 
worm. little above the middle, coming 
out again a little below; then draw the 
worm above the arming of the hook, 
making your firft entrance at the tail-end, 
that the point of the hook may come out 
at the head-end. When you fifh with min- 
nows, take the whiteft and middle-fized ; 
and after putting the hook in at the mouth, 
and out at the gills, and drawing it thro” 
about three inches, flip it again into his 
mouth, fo as the point and beard may 
come out at the tail. This done, tie the 
hook and tai] together with a fine white- 
thread, and let the body of the minnow 
be almoft ftraight upon the hook. 
FISSURE of the bones, in furgery, is 
when they are divided either tranfverfely 
or longitudinally, not quite through, but 
eracked .after the manner of glafs, by 
any external force, Fiffures are not 
eafily detected, fince neither the fenfes 
of feeing, feeling, or hearing can give 
light enough to determine any thing 
with certainty in this cafe, Howevgr, 


and very commonly two or three at a . 
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furgeons always fuppofe there is a fiffure 
when there happens violent inflammae 
tions, fuppurations, fiftule, and caries, 
with exceflive pain, after any external 
violence,» When, from thefe fymptoms, 
there appears to be a fiffure, it is ufual 
to apply the platter ufed in fractures, 
placing fplints above all. When the 
tumour becomes foft, it is to be laid 
open by incifion, to let out the corrupted 
fluid ; after which a tent fhould be put 
into the wound, dipped in fome vul- 


nerary unguent, ufing afterwards the - 


bandage, which jis applied in fraGlures 
accompanied with a wound. Some affert, 
that fiffures, when juft made, may be 
cured by the application of bandages, 
without the affiftance of other remedies. — 


In fillures of the cranium, attended with : 


no other bad fymptoms, but white, yel- 
low, or brown {pots upon the face of 
the bone, it is fufficient to bore down to 
-the diploe, and drefs with fome balfamic 
medicine; but where any violent fymp- 
toms come on, which fhew that there is 
an extravafation of blood in the cavity of 
the cranium, the trepan is to be called in 
without delay, See the articles CONTRA- 
FissurE and EXTRAVASATION, 


FISTULA, in the antient mufic, an inftru- 


ment of the wind kind, refembling our 
flute, or flageolet. See FLUTE, 

The principal wind-inftruments of the 
antients, were the tibia and fiftula, But 
how they were conftituted, wherein they 
differed, or how they were played on, 
does not appear. 


FISTULA, in furgery, a deep, narrow, and 


callous ulcer, generally arifing from ab- 
fceffes. See the article ABSCESs. 

Fiftulas differ from finufes in this, that 
the former are callous, the Jatrer not. See 
the article SINUS. P 

Fiftulas attack all parts of the body with- 
out exception, particularly the anus, 
the perineum, and the foramen lacrymale. 


General treatment of FisTULAS. As foon 


as you difcover that ulcers are attended 
with fiftulas, not yet become callous, 
the readieft way of curing them is to lay 
them open with the knife, to the very 
bottom, if it can be done with fafety ; 
and afterwards to cleanfe and heal them s 
but if the patient will not agree to the 
ufe of the knife, let the fifttula be cleanfed 
with a proper injeétion, Tents fhould 
never be made ufe of, but where the 


opening of the fiftula is fo fmal] as to be 


in conftant danger of healing: and even 
tie in 
4 iy 
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4n this cafe, the tent can fcardely be too 
fhort, nor the materials too foft. 
The next thing to be obferved is, to prefs 
the fundus as near the opening as poffible. 
When the ulcer is cleanfed, and the 
proper dreffings applied, a fmall com- 
prefs or a flip of plafter, doubled in 
that form, fhould be clapped upon the 
part where you judge the fundus of the 
fiftula to be feated, fecuring all with a 
bolfter, plafter, and bandage; taking 
care to make the faftenings tight upon the 
fundus : this will direct the matter con- 
tained within towards the opening, and 
the bottom will heal before the reft of the 
fiftula. . 

If this method of cure is unequal to the 
intention of cleanfing and healing, the 
knife is of the utmott fervice, efpecially 
3: the fiftula tends downwards, or takes 
fuch an irregular courfe, that the fundus 
cannot be preffed towards the opening. 
All the finufes of the fiftula being laid 
open by this operation, there is a paffage 
made for a difcharge of the corrupted 
matter, and then you can come at the 
difeafed parts with your remedies. 


. FisrTua iz the anus, is a finuous ulcer, 


commonly asifing from a phyma, or 
the internal hemorrhoides.  Fiftulas 
which arife from the phyma are the 
worft, very painful, and hard to be 
cured, on account they penetrate deep 
into the interftices of the mufcles, and 
then form finufes ; and the more remote 
the finufes are from the anus, fo much 
the worfe, in regard they admit of no 
opening by incifion. 

Fiftulas arifing from the internal he- 
morrhoides, are bred gradually betwixt 
the coats of the inteftinum rectum, and 
have a {mall perforation near the verge 
of the anus; from whence there iffues 
out athin fanies, or ichor, without pain ; 
but in procefs of time, the parts are at- 
tended with itching and excoriation, the 
orifices at laft become callous, and fome- 
times for a time are fhut up; and then 
at certain intervals break out again. 
Unlefs thefe fifulas are attended with 
great moleftation, fuch as an exorbitant 
evacuation of humours, witha fcetor, or 
the like, they areina great meafure to be 
left to nature to be cured, as ferving in 
manner of a drain, for the difcharge of 
fuperfluous, peccant humours, in caco- 
chymical and cacheética] bodies: thefe 
fhould rather be kept open; but fimple 
fiftulas, that are recent, may be cured 
awithout danger, When a filtula in the 
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anus is fo conditioned, that an operation 
may*be performed without danger of in- 
juring the {phinéter mufele, fo as to ren- 
der it incapable of retaining the excre- | 
ments, there are two ways of doing it, 
wiz. either by a ligature, or incifion. 

By ligature it is to be done thus, Let the 
furgeon take a thread of filk, or fome 
horfe-hair, and thread it into the eye of 
a leaden, or tin probe, with which let 
him introduce the end of the thread into 
the fittula, and with the fore-finger of the 
other hand, being avointed with. oil of 
rofes, and thrult vp into’the anus, let 
him lay hold of the end of the probe, 
and draw forth the thread, and then tie 
the two ends together, as tight as the 
patient can well bear it; and thus by 
tying it afrefh every day, {cmewhat 
ftraiter, it will cut quite through, and | 
the fiftula will be laid open; and after 
that the callus mutt be deftroyed, and 
the ulcer healed, &c. 

A more expeditious way is by making 
an incifion with an inftrument, after this 
manner, A hollow Jeaden probe is to be 
thruft into the fiftula, till it penetrates 
into the inteftinum rectum; and then 
the inftrument being paffed into the 
anus, with the guidance of a finger, the 
fiftula is to be cut according to the di-_ 
rection of the conduétor, yet taking care | 
not to hurt the hemorrhoid veins, to oc- | 
cafion an haemorrhage, When the in- 
cifion is made, a doffil is to be put in 
armed with the white of an egg, and 
aftringent powders: the callus is to be 
deftroyed with a powder made of burnt 
alum, pracipitate mercury, &e, 


confequence of lithotomy, or making a 
punéture in the perineum and bladder 5. 
or they may proceed from abfceffes in the 
perineum, near the urethra; or from a 
feirrofity of the proftate gland ; or from 
a wound, or ulcer, which can by no 
means be healed up, but the lips, be- 
coming callous, forma fiftula, through 
which the urine is fometimes preter- 
naturally difcharged, 

The treatment of thefe fiftulas is various, 
according to the habit and particular dif 
pofition of the parts affefted. The ge- 
neral treatment is as follows. Let th 
callous lips of the fiftula be cut off, an 
the parts brought together by a ftickin 
platter, after they have been drefled by 
fome vulnerary baliam; over the plafte 


each fide of the wound, and the whol 
ee ey 3 retaing 
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retained by a ftrift bandage; which 
done, the patient’s knees are to be tied 
together, and ftriét orders given him, to 
hie ftill in bed, that the lips of the wound 


‘may more eafily unite with each other. 


For the firt few days after the operation, 
the patient fhould be allowed very little 
drink, that he may not be often excited 
to make water, and the dreflings fhould 
not be removed till the fecond or third 
day after the operation, or till the pa- 
tient cah contain his urine. For fome 
time afterwards the patient mult obferve 
a ftrict regimen. 


FisTULA LACHRYMALIS, a difeafe which 


attacks the great caruncle in the mward 
corner of the eye. Seethe article Eye, 
The firft degree of this difeafe {tops up 
the natural paflage of the tears, and 
forces them to run down the cheek ; the 
fecond is when pus is mixed with the 
tears, which proceeds fometimes from an 
opening in the fkin, between the nofe 
and the-great corner of the eye; the laft 
is when the pus has not only corroded 
the neighbouring parts, which are foft, 
but has affé&ted the bone which lies un- 
derneath. This laft fort of fiftula fome- 
times*turns cancerous, and Riverius ad- 
vifes not to meddie with it at all. 
Whatever may be the caufe of this dif- 
order, whether the finall-pox, or french 
difeafe, it always flops up the nafal 
conduit, 

If the abfcefs is not open, a time mutt 
be chofen when it is fulleft of pus, For 
this reafon, the eye of the patient muft 
be clofed, and fimall long pieces of platter 
muft be put one upon another, acro{s 
the eyée-lids, from the punéta lachry- 
malia to the great angle of theeye. The 
fuperior branches of the canal being 
thus compreffed, that nothing can pals 
that way, it will be amaffed in the fack, 
and a place proper for an incifion fhould 
then be pointed out. If the abfcelfs is 
wlready open the orifice and the probe 


will fhew.where it is to be dilated, which 


mutt be done by the biftory, both above 
and below, from the {uperior part of the 
fack to the edge of the orbit. The fack 
being opened, it muft be filled with dry 
hint, which may be taken away next 
day, and a pledgit dipt in a mild digef- 
tive applied, which mutt be repeated once 
or twice a day, according to the quantity 
of fuppuration ; when the fuppuration 
begins to diminifh at every drefling, a 
fmall probe mutt be introduced into the 
nafal canal, to dilate it a little, and to 
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leave a paffage for the tears and the pus. 
This method muft be continued till the 
fuppuration is almoft ended, then it may 
be dreffed fuperficially, with dry lint, or 
with a deficcative, which will complete 
the cure: after which it will be proper 
to wear a compreffing bandage a few 
weeks longer to prevent its returm. 
When the bone lies open, and it is ne- 


ceflary to penetrate into it, you mut — 
y P ON 


dire&t the inftrument towards the nofe, 
and not towards the nafal canal, for 
fear of entering the finus maxillaris. 


FISTULAR, or FistuLous, appella- 


tions given by furgeons to wounds and 
ulcers, which degenerate into: fiftulas. 
See the article FisTuLa. 


FisTuLar, among botanifts, is applied 


to leaves and flowers that are tubular, or 
refemble a hollow pipe. 


FIT, in medicine, denotes much the fame 


with paroxyfm. See PaROxYsM. 


Fits of eafy reflefion and tranfmiffion, in 


optics, See the articles REFLECTION 
and TRANSMISSIQN. 


Fits of the mother, the fame with hyfteric 


affection. 

pplied 
to a crofs, when the lower end of it 
is fharpened into a point, as in plate 
XCVIII. fig. 3. 

Croffes are fometimes fitched by only a 
point going eut from the broad’ foot 
thereof, and fometimes they go tapering 
away from the center to the point, im 
which cafe it is faid to be fitcheé on the 
fourth part. The reafon of this crofs’s 
being fo painted, Mackenzy fuppoles to 
be, that as the primitive Chriftians were 
wont to carry croffes with them where~ 
foever they went for devotion, when 
they fettled themfelves in their journey, 
at any place, they might fix thefe por- 
table croffes in the ground. 


FITCHES, in hufbandry, a fort of pulfe, 


more generally known by the name of 
chick-pea, or cicer. See the article 
CICER. ? 
Fitches are cultivated either for feeding 
cattley or improving the land. ‘They 
make a wholfome and nourifhing food, 
whether given in the ftraw, or thrathed 
out. When fown only to improve the 
foil, they are plowed in juft as they be- 
gin to bloffom, by which meansa tough 
{tiff clay foil is much enriched, 


FITZ, makes part of the furname of fome 


of the natural fons of the kings of 
England, as Fitz-rcy ; which is purely 
Fiench, and fignifies the king’s fon, & 

FIVE 
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FIVE cnurcues, a bifhop’s fee of Lower Frac is more particularly ufed at fea; 


Hungary, 76 miles fouth of Buda. _ 
FIVES, or Vives, in farriery. See the 
article Vives. 


. FIUME, or St. Very a port-town of 


ar 
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Iftria, fubje&t to the houfe of Autftria: 
. eaftlong. 15°, and north lat. 45° 45’. 
FIXATION, in chemiftry, the rendering 
~ any volatile fubftance fixed, fo as. not to 
fly off upon being expoled to-a great 
heat ; hence, ; 


_ FIXED popies are thofe which bear a 


confiderable degree of heat without eva- 
porating, or lofing any of their weight. 
Gold is the moft fixed of all metals. A 
. quantity of very pure gold, after be- 
' ing placed in the eye of a glafs fur- 
- mace for two months, was found not to 
.-have lo& any fenfible’ part of its 
weight, - - 


pepe itfelf, expofed on a piece . 


of charcoal to the focus of a burning- 
glafs is found to diminifh ; and, in pro-. 
portion to this diminution, there arife 
‘an infinite number of little glafly drops 
of a greenifh colour, which fwell and 
enlarge as the gold difappears. But 
this, fay fome, is no demonftration that 
the gold is vitrified ; it is rather the afhes 
of the coal; becaufe, if the gold be 
evaporated on a body which yields no 
afhes, you have no glafs. Be this as it 
will, the experiment thews that gold may 
, be evaporated ; and fince gold is not fixed, 
«we may fafely conclude, that there is no 
‘body abfolutely fo. See the articles 
Go.pD and BurNING-GLASS. 


_ s¥rxep Mercury, MERCURY, | 
-. Fixep NITRE, NITRE. 
\Fixep SaLts, See SaLT. _ 
Frxep SIGNs, SIGN, 
x STARS, STAR. 


FLACCIDITY, among phyficians, a dif- 


order of the folids, cured by aftringent 
_ and cardiac medicines, joined with ex- 
 ereife and good air. 
FLAG, a general name for colours, 
” ftandards, antients, banners, enfigns, 
&e, which are frequently confounded 
with each other. See CoLour, &c, 
The fathion of pointed, or triangular 
flags, as now ufed, Rod. Toletan aflures, 
came from the mahometan Arabs, or 
Saracens, upon their fejzing of Spain, 


for the colours, antients, ftandards, &c. 
borne on the tops of the mafts of veffels, 
to notify the perfon who commands the 
fhip, of what nation it is, and whether 
it be equipped for war or trade. See 
plate XCIX. 

The admiral in chief carries his flag on 


the main top; the vice-admiral on the 


fore-top; and the rear admiral on the 
mizzen-top. 

When a council of war is to be held at 
fea, if it be on board the admiral, they 
hang a flag in the main fhrouds ; if in 
the vice-admiral, in the fore-fhrouds ; 
and if in the rear-admiral, in the mizzen 
fhrouds. 

Befides the national flag, merchant-fhips 
frequently bear leffer flags on the mizzen 
mait, with the arms of the city where 
the mafter ordinarily refides; and-on 
the fore-maft, with the arms of the place 
where the perfon who freights them lives. 


FLAG, in french fanion, a {mall banner 


of diftinétion ftruck in the baggage- 
waggons of ‘the army, to diftinguifh the 
baggage of one brigade, or battalion, 
from that of another, that they.may be 
marfhalled by the waggon- mafter-general 
according to the rank of their brigades, 
where they are to keep during the march 
to avoid confufion. 


- To lower, or firike the FLAG, is to pull it 


down upon the cap, or to take it in, out 
of the refpeé&t, or fubmiffion, due from 
all fhips or fleets inferior to thofe any 
way juftly their fuperiors. ‘To lower or 
ftrike the flag in an engagement is a 
fign of yielding. 

The way of leading a fhip in triumph 
is to tie the flags to the fhrouds, or the 
gallery, in the hind part of the fhip, and 
Jet them hang down towards the water, 
and to tow the veffels by the ftern. 
Livy relates, that this was the way the 
Romans ufed thofé of Carthage. 


To heave out the FLAG, is to put out, or 


put abroad, the flag. 


To hang out the white Frac, is to afk 


quarter 5 or it fhews when a veffel is ar- 
rived on a coaft, that it has no hoftile 


intention, but comes to trade, or the — 
like. ‘The red flag is a fign of defiance, ~ 


and battle. 


before which time all the engines of war FLAG-OFFICERS, thofe who command the 


were ftretched, or extended on crofs 
pieces of wood, like the banners of a 
church. The pirates of Algiers, and 
throughout the coafts of Barbary, bear 
an hexagonal flag, . 


CORN, 


. feveral fquadrons of a fleet, fuch are the 
admirals, vice-admirals, and’ rear-ad- 
mirals. - 


The fiag-officers in-our pay, are the 
ee 


admiral, yice-admiral, and rear-admir 
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{ of th white, red, atid bliie, See the 

artick ADMIRat. 

f ‘Frac-sure. a fhip commanded by a ge- 

_ neralor flag-officer, who has a right 
to cary a flig, in contradiftin@ion to 
the feondary vellels tinder the command 
thered. 

FLaG-staves, are ftaves fet on the heads 
of th: top-gallant-maifts, ferving to let 
fly, o unfurl, tbe flag. 

FiaGs, in falconry, are the feathers in 
a hawk’s wing, near the principal ones. 

FLaG is salfo uled for tedge, a kind of 
rufh ; and for the upper part of turf, 
pared off to burn. 

PLAG- FLOWER, in botany, a plant called 
by boanitts iris, See the article Irts, 
FLaG-vworm, that found in flaggy or 
feday places. See the article WorM. 
_Corn-¥rac, in botany, the fame with gla- 
diolus See the article GLaDIOLus. 
Sweet fertéd FLAG, a name fometimes 
givento theacorus of galangal. Sve the 

article GALANGAL, 

FLAGELLANTES, wuHuipPpers,~in 
church-hiltory, certain enthufialls in the 
thirteenth century, who maintained, that 
there was no remiffion of fins without 
flagelhtion, or whipping. Accordingly, 
they walked in proceflion, preceded by 
prietts carrying the crofs, and publicly 
Jafhedthemfelves, till the blood dropped 
from their naked backs. 

FLAGELLARITA, in botany, a genus of 
the hexandria monogynia clafs of plants, 
withovt any flower-petals ; the perian- 
thiumis divided into fix fegments ; and 
the fruit is a roundifh berry, containing 
a fingle feed, 

FLAGEOLET, or FLajEOLeET, a little 
flute, ufed chiefly by thepberds, and 
country people. It is made of box, or 
other Lard wood, and fometimes of ivory, 
and has fix holes befides that at the 
bottom, the mouth-piece, and that bes 
hind the neck. See the article PLurs. 

FLAIL, an inttrutient for thrafhing corn, 
See Corn and Turasuina. 

A flail confifts of the following parts, 
3. The hand-ftaff, or piece held in the 
threfher’s hand. 4. The fwiple, or that 
part which ftrikes out the corn. 3. The 
caplins, or ftrong double leathers, made 
Falt to “he tops of the hand-ltaff and 
fwiple. a, The middle-band, being the 
leather thong, or fifi-{kin, 1#¢t ties the 

_ caplinstogether. 

FLAIR, in the fea-language. When a 
fhip is houfed in near the water, fo that 


the work above hangs over too much, it 
Vou. I: 
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Pape eG 
is faid- to flair over. This makes tha 


fhip more roomy aloft, for the men té 
ufe their arms. ‘ 


PLAIRE, a {pecies of ray-fifh, more ufually — 


called fkate. See the article SkaTk. 


FLAKB, among gardenérs, a kind o 


triped carnations, with only two colours. 


FLAMBEAU, a kind of large taper, made 


of hempen wicks, by pouring melted 
wax of their top, and letting it ran down 
to the bottom. This done, they lay 
them to dry; after which they roll them 
ona table, and join four of them toge- 
ther by means of a red-hot iron; and 
then pour on more wax, till the flambeau 
is brought to the-ize required. 
Viambeaus are of different lengths, and 
made either of white of yellow wax. 
They ferve to give light in the ftreets af 
night, or on occafion of illuminations. 


FLAMBOROUGH -wEaD, in geography, 


a cape or promontory of Yorkthire, five 
miles eaft of Burlington ¢ eaftlong, 20’, 
north lat, 64° 18/3 

The village of Flamborough has its hamey 
as fome think, from the word flame, be- 
caufe of a watch-tower here, with lights 


for the ufe of failors. : 


FLAME, flamuta, in phyficlogy, the {mall 


parts of an inflammable or confiderably 
unéluous body, that are fet on fire, of 
brifkly agitated or thrown off, with a 
certain vibrative motion atthe furface of 
that body into the open air: or in Sir. 
Tfaac Newton's words, the flame of a 
body is only the fmoke thereof heated 
red hot; and the fmoke is only the vola- 
tile part of the body feparated by the 
fire. See Fine and SMOKE, 
Fiame cannot exift without oil ; whence 
it isthat afhes, fand, glafsy; ftones and 
earth, do not flame upon ignition, but 
rather damp and extinguifi dime. As 
oil is then the on!y inflammable fubltance 
in nature, we may be direéted to the 
means of preventing conflagrations, by 
uling fuch materials in building as con- 
tain little or no oil. And this direGtion 
might be likewife extended to the making 
incombufible paper, for valuable books 
and manuicripts, @e, 
All flame catches and exifts only on the 
{tiiface of inflammable bodies ¢ whence 
we are led to invent methods of cafing or 
otberwife defending the wood-works of 
fhips and builditigs, from accidents by fires 
All inflammabie bodies, as fulphur, ofl, 
wax, wood, &¢. by flaming; wafte and 
vanifh into burning lmoke j which fmoke, 
if the flame be haftily put out, is very 
4 ¥ thick 
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thick and vifible, and fometimes {mells 
ftrongly ; but in the flame, lofes its fmell 
by burning ; and according to the nature 
of the {moke, the flame is of this or that 
colour : thus the flame of iulphur is blue; 
that of camphor, white; that of tallow, 
yellow, &e, When gun-powder takes 


fire, it goes off in a flaming fmoke._ 


‘Thence proceeds the difference of the co- 
lours of bodies, as viewed by day-light, 
candle-light, fire-light, fulphureous- 
light, &c. 

As the preffure of the fire is greateft about 
the upper parts, and lea{t towards the cir- 
cumference of the bafe, whence the air 
finding leaft refiltance from that part, 
drives the flame_upwards; and as the 
fire is denfett, and confequently ftrongett, 
about the middie, it thence follows, that 
the flame wil! rife higher from the middle 
of the fire than front its fides, where the 
quantity of fire is confiderably leffened ; 
and hence we fee the reafon of the pyra- 
midal figure of flame. 

Vital FLAME, a fine, warm, igneous fub- 
fiance, fuppofed, by fome, to refide in the 
hearts of animals, as receffary to life; 
or father as that which conftitutes tife 
itfelf, 

To preferve this flame, they judge the 
air taken in by refpiration, to be as ne- 
ceffary as it is to the confervation of or- 
dinary flame... Others, however, not lefs 
to be depended on, find no more in the 
notion of a-vital fame, than the natural 
warmth of the body, which is always as 
the velocity of the circulating blood, and 
is the effeét of that circulation, 
FLAMEN, in roman antiquity, the name 
of an order of priefts, inft tuted by Ro- 
mulus or Numa; authors not being 
agreed on this head. 

They were originally only three, viz. 
the flamen dialis, flamen martialis, and 
flamen quirinus, They were chofen by 
the people, and inftailed by the fovereion 
ponnff, Afterwards, their number was 
increaled to fifteen; the three firft of 
whom were fenators, and called flamines 
majores ; the other twelve, taken from 
among the people, being denominated 
flamines minores. 

The flamen dialis, or prieft of. Jupiter, 
was a confiderable perfon at Rome; the 
flamen martialis, or prieft of Mars, was 
the fecond im dignity ; and the flamen 
quirinalis, was the next to him. 

‘The greater famens wore the robe edged 
with purple, like that of the great magif- 
trates, had an ivory-chair, and fat in the 
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fenate. They wore a little band of 
thread (flamen) about their head; from 
whence, according to Varro, they had 
ther name. 

‘There were likewife flaminice, or prieft- 
effes, who were the wives of the flamines 
diales. Thefe wore a flame-coloured 
habit; on which was painted the image 
of athunder-bolt ; and above their head- 
drefs, they wore green oak boughs. 
They are often mentioned in inf{criptions. 


FLAMINGO, in ornithology, a bird other- 


wile called phcenicopterus. See the article 
PHOENICOPTERUS. 


FLAMMULA, in antiquity, a kind of 


flag, fo called from its pointed figure, 
It was painted of different colours, to 
diftinguifh the fevera} battalions and: com- 
panies from each other. 


FLANCH, FLANQueE, or FLASQUE, in 


heraldry, an ordmary always borne 
double ; being the fegment of a circular 
fuperficies. 


FLANDERS, a province of the Nether- 


lands, bounded by the German fea an 
the United provinces, on the north; by 
the province of Brabant, on the eaft; by 
Hainault and Artois, on the fouth; and 
by another part of Artois and the Ger- 
man fea, on the welt; being about fixty | 
miles long, and fifty broad, and divided — 
between the Auftrians, the French, and 
the Dutch. 

Flanders is a perfe€ly champaign coun« 
try, with not arifing ground or hill im 
it, and watered with many fine rivers 
and canals, Its chief commodities are | 
fine lace, linen, and tapettry. 


FLANEL, or FLANNEL, a loofe fort of 


woollen ftuff, not croffed, and wove on a 
loom with two treddles, like baize. 


FLANK, in the manege, the fide of a horfe 


between the ribs and haunches. A well 
flanked horfe, is one that has wide and 
well made ribs, and a good body. 


FLANKS of an army, are the troops en 


camped on the right and left, as the 
flanks of a battalion are the files on the 
right and lefts i 


Frank of a baftion, in fortification, that 


part which joins the face to the curting 
See the article BasTION, 

Engineers differ very much about raifing 
the flank, fome making it perpendicular 
to the face, fome to the curtin, and 
others te the line of defence ; fome again 
make it an angle of 98° with the cur- 
tin, whereas Vauban makes it the chord 
of a ferment, whofe center is the angle 
of the fhoulder of the next baftion. a 
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ale is to defend the curtin, and the flank 
and face of the oppofite baftion ; to de- 
fend the paffage of the moat, batter the 
falliant angles of the counterfcarp and 
glacis, from whence the befiegers ruin 
the flanks with their artillery, in order to 
take away the defence of the oppofite 
baftion. 

Oblique F1.ANK, or fecondFLANK, that part 
of the curtin, from whence the face of 
the oppofite baftion may be difcovered. 

Retired FLANK, or low FLANK, or covered 

FLANK, one of the platforms of the caze- 
mate. See article CAZEMATE, 
Thefe retired flanks are a great defence 
to the oppolite baftion, and to the paffage 
of the moat, becaufe the befiegérs can- 
not fee nor eafily difmount their guns. 
The curtin is efteemed the ftronge(t part 
of a fortification, becaufe flanked at both 
ends; and the face is accounted the 
weakeft, as having only one defence from 
the oppofite flank, 

FLANKED, fanquée, in heraldry, is ufed 
by the French to exprefs our parti per 
faltier. 

Coats, however, makes it to be the fame 
with flanch, See the article FLANCH, 
FLANKED ANGLE, in fortification, that 

| __ formed by the two faces of a baftion, 

| FLANKING anGLe, or angle of the TE- 
NAILLE, that compofed of the two lines 
of defence, and pointing towards the cur 
tin. See the article TENAILLE. 

FLANKING line of defence. See the article 
Line of defence, 

FLASK, a horn, or the like, made for car- 

'rying of powder, having a meafure for 
the charge of the piece for the top, 

FLAT, in the fea-language. To flat in 
the fore-fail, is to hai! it in by the fheet, 
as near the fhip’s fide as poffible ; which 
is done, when-a fhip will not fall off from 
the wind. 

PLats, in mufic, a kind of additional 

_ notes, which, together with fharps, ferve 

to. remedy the defe&ts of mufical inftru- 
ments, wherein temperament is required. 
See TEMPERAMENT and SHARP. 

The natural fcale of mufic being limited 
to fixed founds, and adjutted to an in- 

- Krument, the inflrument will be found 

defe&tive in many points ; and partica- 
larly, in that we can only proceed from 
any note by one particular order of de- 
grees; that for this reafon, we cannot 
nad any interval required, from any note 
upwards or downwards ; and that a fong 
may be fo contrived, as that if it be be- 
gun by any particular note or letter, all 
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the intervals, or other notes, fhall bejuftly 


found on the inftrument, or in the fixed - 


feries 5 yet were the fong begun with any 
other note, we could not fo proceed, €ce 
the articles SCALE and INTERVAL. 

To remove or fupply this defe&t, mufici- 
ans have recourfe to a {cale proceeding 
by twelve degrees, that is thirteen notes 
to an oftave, including the extremes ; 
which makes the inftrument fo perfe&, 
that there is but little reafon to complain, 
This, therefore, is the prefent fyitem or 
feale for inftruments that have their 
founds fixed, viz. betwixt the extremes 
of every tone of the natural {cale, is put 
a found or note, which divides it into 
two unequal parts, called femi-toness 
hence the whole may be called the femi- 
tonic fcale, containing tweive femi tones 
betwixt thirteen notes, in the compals of « 
an oétave. 

Now to preferve the diatonic feries dif- 
tinét, thefe inferted notes either take the 
name of! the natural note next below, 
with the character Ht, called a fharp ; or 


the name of the natural note next aboveit, © 


with the charaéter |, , called a flat. Thus 
D 1, or D flat, fignifies a femi-tone he- 
Jow D natural ; and it is indifferent, in 
the main, whether the inferted note be 
accounted asa flat or fharp, 

This femi-tonic feries, or fcale, is very 
exactly reprefented by the keys of the 
organ, &c. the lowermoft range of keys 
being the natural or diatonic notes ; and 
thofe behind, the artificial ones, or the 
flats and fharps. 

FLAT TING, in gilding, is the giving the 
work a light touch, in the places net bur- 
nifhed, with a pencil dipt in fize, in which 
a little vermilion is fometimes mixt, 
This ferves to preferve and prevent its 
flawing, when handled. See GILDING. 

FLATULENCY, in medicine, a diforder 
of the bowels arifing from a weak fto- 
mach, and crude flatulent aliment, as 

“peafe, beans, lentiles, coleworts, hard fat 


flefh, and the like ; which degenerate in- © 


to wind, creating great anxiety if not 
evacuated, and difficulty of breathing. 
Another caule of flatulencies are congef- 
tions of blood in the branches of the vena 
porta ; whence proceed anxieties of the 
precordia, diffi-uit breathing, colic pains, 
heart-burn, head-achs, vertigo, and 
watchfulnels. , i 
Tf the flatulencies arife from crudities in 
the ftomach, evacuations are firft of all 
neceflary ; after which may be given bit- 
7¥% 4 ters, 


ters, aromatics, carminatives, and 
firengtheners, with a {pare dict and exer- 
eile. If it proceeds from congeftions of 
blood, as is the cafe of hypochondiiacs, a 
yein muft be opened ; and if the body is 
_ coftive, an émollient clytter or a gentle 
laxative will be proper. If thefe fail, 
chalybeate medicines are to be called in, 
} as tincture of vitriol of iron,. fteel- filings 
_ finely powdered, from fix to ten grains, or 
oil of cinnamon with fugar or bitters, 
{paw-waters, and conitant exercile. 


FLATULENT tumours, in furgery. - 


* See the article PNEUMATOCELE. 
FLAUTINO, in mafic, the fame with fla- 
geolet. See the article FLAGEOLET. 
FLAW, in, the fea-language, fignifies a 

fudden guft of wind. 
FLAX, hinym, in botany, See Linum. 
» Flax is an excellent commodity, and the 
cultivation of it a good piece of huf- 
_bandry. It will thrive in any found land, 
but that which has lain long fallow is 
beft ; which being well plowed, and laid 
. flat and even, the feeds muit be fown in 
, awarm feafon, about the middie or end 
of March, or-at fartheft the beginning 
of April; and if a wet {eafon happen, 
weeding will be neceffary. The beit {eed 
js that brought from the ealt country, 
which, tho’ dear, yet eafily repays the 
charge: this wil! lait two or three crops, 
when it is advifeable. to renew the feeds 
again. Of the belt feed, two bufhels may 
ferve for an acre; but more muf be al- 
lowed of home-feed, becaule it crows 
- fmaller. When grown up, it ought not 
to be gathered betore it be fully ripe; for 
if pulled before the bloffem fails, it 
hackles away almalt to nothing ; and, 
tho’ in appearance very fine, yet it has 
no fubftance, and the yarn {pun of it is 
weak and ouzy : it not only waltes in the 
wathing, but the linen made of it grows 
extremely thin in the bleaching, The 
luckers fhould be-nimble, tie it up 
in handfuls, fet them up fill peife@ly 
“dry, and then hopfe them, Flax pulled 
jn the bloom, proves whiter and ftronger 
than if left flanding till the feed is ripe ; 
but then the feed will be loft, An acre 
ef good flax, is accounted worth from 
' feven to twelve pounds, or more. 
refing of Frax. When flax has been 
‘watered, and twice fwingled, as direGted 
parder the articles WatTerrng and 
SWINGLING, jt is then to be heckled in 
much finer heckle than that afed for 
mp, Held the frike of flax Aiff in 
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of three rows, as hard and clofe together 


Laws regarding Fuax and hemp. Any 


 ¢d fyom Ireland free ef a}l duty, pra 


your hand, and break it very well upon 
the coarte heckle ; faving the hurds to 
make harden cloth of. This done, the 
ftrike is to be paffed through a finer 
heckle, and the hurds. coming from 
thence faved for midcling cloth, and the 
tear itfelf for the beit linen. 

But to drefs flax for the fineft ufe of all, 
after being handled as before, and laying 
three ftrikes together, plat them in a plat 


as-ycu tan; jo'ning one to the end of 
another, till you have platted as much 
as you think convenient: then -begin 
another plat, and add as many fevera] 
ones, as you think will make a roll; af- 
terwards wreathing them hard together, 
make up the ro!l ; which done, put as 
many as you judge convenient into a 
hemp-trough, and beat them foundly, 
rather more than Jefs than you do hemp, 
Next open and unplat them, dividing 
each ftrike very carefully from each ~ 
other ; and fo ftrike it through the fineft 
heckle of all, whereof there ave three forts, | 
Great care muft be taken todo this gently 
and lightly, left what is heckled from | 
thence fhould run to knots; for if pre- 
ferved foft like cotton, it will make very 
good linen, each pound running at leaft 
two yards and an half. The tear-itlelf, 
or fineit flax, will make a ftrong and 
very fine holland, running at lealt five | 
yards inthe pound, See SPINNING. 

Jn Scotland, they have a lint-mill, which 
greatly facilitates the drefling of flax; 
which if done by the hand, will coft 32d, 
the flone ; whereas it may be drcfed at 
the mill for 2s. the ftone, which is one 
fourth faved, \ 


perfon may fet up the trade of breaking, 
heckling, and drefling of flax or hemp 3 
alfo of {pinning, weaving, making, whi-. 
tening, &e, cloth made of hempor flax 
only. ; and that in all places, cor porate or 
incorporate, privileged or not. Foreign- 
ers ufing the forefaid trade for three 
years, fhall, upon taking the oaths to the 
government, enjoy all the privileges of 
natural fubje&ts. Rough or undreffed flax, 
imparted from abroad, pays noduty ; but 
that which is drefled or wrought, pays 
every hundred weight 4]. 10s. 5;25de) 
whereof, upon exporting it, is drawn 
back 41. 38. 23-3id. However, it ig 
to be obferved, that all manner of flax 

wrought or unwrought, may be import- 
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_-wided it be done in britifh or irith bottoms. 
Purging-FLax, linum catbarticum, See 
the article Linum. 

FLEA, pulex, in zoology, a genus of in- 
fe&ts without wings, of a roundifh, com- 
preted figure: the legs are three pair, 

‘ and formed for leaping; the eyes are 

two, and fimp'e: the mouth is bent 
downward: the coldur is a deep purple, 
approaching to black. 
The flea is an infe&t which infefts birds, 
as well as quadrupedes, and lays eggs, 
called nits: thefe produce a kind of 
nymphs, or white worms; which after 
fome time are transformed, in the man- 
ner of caterpillars, into perfect fleas. 

FLEA-BANE, in botany, a name given to 
the plant called by authors conyza. It got 
the name of flea-hane, from its fuppoied 
virtue of killing fleas. See Conyza. 

African FLEA BANE, a plant called by bo- 
tanilts parthenium, See PARTHENIUM. 

Sweet, FLEA-BANE, the fame with the eri- 
geron of botanitts. 

FLEA-BITTEN, that colour of a horfe, 
which is white or grey, fpotted all over 
with dark reddifh fpots. See Horse. 

FLEA-wort, the englifh name of the pfyl- 
lium of botanifts. 

FLEAM, in furgery and farriery, an in- 
ftrument for letting a man or horfe blood, 
A cafe of fleams, as it is called by far- 
riers, comprehends fix forts of inftru- 
ments 3; two hooked ones, called draw- 
ers, and uled for cleaning wounds; a 
pen-knife; a tharp-pointed lancet, for 
making incifions ; and two fleams, one 
fharp and the other broad-pointed. Thefe 
Jaft are fomewhat like the point of a 
Jancet, fixed ina flathandle, only nolonger 
than is juft neceflary to open the vein. 
Many of the german furgeons let blood 
with a fleam, reprefented in plate 
XCVIII. fig. 4. They hold the part B 
in their hand; and, applying the point 
A to the vein, ftrike the part C with one 
of the fingers of the other hand, Others 
ufea neater inftrument, or {pring-fleam, 
reprefented, zbid. n°2. This being drawn 
wp,.they apply the point A to the vein, 
and then let it go by preffing upon B. 
However, as the pofition and fize of the 
veins are different in different perfons, the 
Jancet is found to be the molt convenient 
inftrument for this purpole. See the ar- 
ticle LANCET. 

Fleams imported, befides the duty on 


p | . 
ficel, pay cach? -d. and draw back on 
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FLECHE, a town of France, under the 
meridian of London, twenty miles north- 

. eaft of Angers. 

FLEECE, the covering of wool, fhorn off 
the bodies of fheep. See Wool. 

Order of the golden FLEECE, an order of 
knighthood initituted by Philip II. duke 
of Burgundy. Thefe knights at firlt 
were twenty four, befides the duke him- 
felf, who referved the nomination of fix 
more: but Charles V.encreafed them to 
fifty. He gave the guardianthip of this 
order to his fon Philip king of Spain, 
fince which the Spanifh monarchs are 
chiefs of the order. The knights had 
three different mantles ordained them at 
the grand folemnity, the collar and fleece, 

FLEET, commonly implies a company of 
fhips of war, belonging to any prince or 
{tate : but fometimes it denotes any num- 
ber of trading thips, employed ina par- 
ticular branch of commerce, 

In failing, a fleet of men of war is ufu- 
ally divided into three fquadrons ; the 
admiral’s, the vice-admiral’s, and the 
rear-admiral’s {quadron, all which, be- 


ing diltinguifhed by their flags and pene . | 


dants, are to put themfelves, and, as near 
as may be, to keep themfelves in their 
cuftomary places, viz, The admiral, 
with his fquadron, to fail in the van, 
that fo he may lead the way to all the 
reft in the day-time, by the fight ‘of his 
flag in the main-top-maft head; and in 
the night-time, by his lights or Janterns, 
The vice admiral and his {quadron, is to 
fail in the center, or middle of the fleet, 
the rear-admiral, and the fhips of his 
{quadron, to bring up the rear. But 
fometimes other divifions are made, and 
thofe compofed of the lighter thips and 
the beft jailors, are placed as wings.to 
the van, center, and rear, See the articles 
SQUADRON, ADMIRAL, FLaG, Ge. 
For the difpofition of a fleet in time of a 
fea-engagement or battle, fee the article - 
BATTLE, 
Merchant-fleets generally take their de- 
nomination from the Place they are bound 
to, as the Turky fleet, Eatt-Ipdia fleet, 
&c.  Thefe, in time of peace. go in fleets 
for their mutual aid and affiftance: in 
time of war, befides this fecurity, they 
Jikewife procure convoys of men of war, 
either to efcort them to the plages whither 
they are bound, or only a part of the 
way, to a certain place or latitude, be- 
; yond 
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youd which they are judged out of dan- 
ger of privateers, Gc. Sce the article 
Convoy. ' 

Firer is alfoa noted prifon in London, 

where perfons are committed for contempt 
of the king and his laws, particularly of 
his courts of juftice: or for debt, where 
any perfon will not, or is unable to pay 
his creditors. 
‘There are large rules and a warden be- 
Jonging tothe fleet prifon, which had its 
wame from the float or fleet of the river 
er ditch, on the fide whereof it ftands. 

FRE MISH, or the FLEMISH TONGUE, is 
that which we otherwife call low Dutch, 
to diftinguifly it from the German, where- 
ef itis a corruption, and a kind of dialeét. 
Kt differs from the Walloon, which is a 
corruption of the french language. The 
Fiemift is ufed througii all the provinces 
of the Netherlands. 

FLEMIsH BRICKS, a neat, ftrong, ye'low 
kind of bricks, brought from Flanders, 
and commonly ufed im paving yards, 
ftables, &e. being preferable for fuch 
purpofes to the common bricks, 

FLENSBURGH, a port-town’ fubj-& to 
Denmark, fixteen miles north of the city 
of Slefwick. 

_ FLESH, caro, in anatomy, a fimilar, fi- 
brows part of an animal body, foft and 
bloody, being that whereof moft of the 
other parts are compoted, and whereby 
they are conneled together: or more 
properly, it is fuch parts of the body 
where the blood veffels are fo fmall, as 
enly to retain blood enough to preferye 
their colour red, 

The antient anatomifts reckoned five dif- 
ferent kinds of flefh. 1. Mutculous, fi- 
brous, or fiftular ficth ; fuch as is the fub- 
france of the heart and other mufcles. 2. 
The parenchymoys flefh, as that of the 
lungs, liver, and fpieen: but fince the 
ufe of glaffes, it is plainly difcovered 
that there is no fuch thing as a parenchy- 
ma, properly fpeaking, but that all the 
vifcera, as well as other parts of the body, 
are vafcular, and nothing: but plexus, or 
net-work, of fmall veffels and canals. 
3. Vilcerous, fuch as the fich of the flo- 
machand guts. 4. Glandulous, as that 
of the tonfils, the pzncreas, the breafts, 
&e, 5. Spurious, fo they called the fleth 
of the lips, gums, the glans of the penis, 
Ge. becaufe it is of a conftitution diffe. 
rent from all the reft. 

The moderns admit only one kind of 
fieth, wiz. the mufcular, Sometimes, 
however, they apply the term to the 
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glands, which they cal], by way of difs 
tinction, glandulous flefh. | 
The flefh of young animals abounds | 
with a foft and nourifhing juice, butthat 
of the older is more nourifhing, The | 
juices of old ani.als are {pirituous, gela- | 
tinous, anid agreeable to the tafte, but | 
the flefh is hard’and difficult of digeition. 
The flefh of wild animals more light 
and digeftible than that of tame. 

Dr, Hales propofes to falt the flefhes put 
‘on thipboard, by injeéting hydrofatically 
a ftrong brine into the blood-veffels of ant- 
mals, immediately after they are killed, 

FLEsH, among botanifts, is all the fub- 
ftance of any fruit that is between the 
outer rind and the ftone ; or that part of 
any root that is fit to be eaten. 

FLesH COLOUR. See CARNATION. 

FLEUR pe Lise’e, in heraldry, the fame. 
with flory. See the article FLory. 

FLEURY, a town of Burgundy, in France, 
thirty miles north of Chalons, 

FLEXIBLE, in phyfics, aterm applied to 
bodies capable of being bent or diverted 
from their natural figure or direCtion. 
Every flexible body, fay the fchoolmen, 
is porous, and thatin fuch a manner, as 
that the pores or chambers may become 
Jonger or fhorter; and if any corporeal 
fubfance fillsthefe pores, it mult be con- 
ceived fo fubtile as to be eafily expelled 
ty compreffion, or at leaft capable of be- 
ing driven from one chamber to another, 
according as the body is bent in this or 
that direGlion. 

FLEXION, in anatomy, is applied to the 
motion by which the arm or any other 
member of the body is bent. It is alfo 
applied to the mufcles, nerves, &c, 

FLEXION or FLEXURE of curves. See the 
article FLEXURE, 

FLEXOR, in anatomy, a name applied to 
feveral mufcles, which are fo called from 
their office, which is to bend the part to 
which they belong, in oppofition to the 
extenfors, which open or ttretch them, as, 
1. Flexors of the head, which are the 
maftoidzus, the re&tus major anticus, and 
the rectus minor anticus. 2. Flexors of 
the neck, wiz. the fcalenus and longus- 
3. Flexors of the back and Joins, the 
quadratus lumborum, the pfoas parvus, 
the intertran{verfales lamborum. 4. Flex- 
ors of the cubitus, the brachizeus exter~ 
nus, and brachizus internus. 5. Flex- 
ors of the carpus, the radizus internus, 
the ulnaris internus, and the palmaris, 
6, Flexors of the firft, fecond, and third 
phalanx of the fingers, viz, the four 
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~ Yumbricales, the fublimis or perforatus, 
and the pertorans or profundus, 7. Flex- 
ors of the thigh, called alfo elevators, the 
pfoas magnus, the iliacus, and the pec- 
tineus, called alfo lividus, 8. Flexors 
of the tibia, the gracilis, the femimem- 
branofus, the feminervofus, the biceps, 
and the poplitzus, 9. Flexors of the 
tarfus or foot, the tibialis anticus, and 
the peronzus anticus. 10. Flexors of 
the phalanges of the toes, the lumbri- 
cales, the peiforatus, the perforans, and 
the flexor longus of the great toe, whofe 
origin is in the pofterior part of the fibula, 
and its termination in the lower part of 
the laft phalarx, together with the flexor 
brevis, the origin of which is from the 
middle os cuneiforme, and its termina- 
tion at the two fefamoide bones of the 
great toe, which are joined by ligaments 
to its firt phalanx. See MasToipavs, 
Rectus, ScaLENusS, BracuHiz£us, 
Bc. Ge, 

FLEXURE of curves, in the higher geo- 

roetry, is ufed to fignify that a curve is 
both concave and convex, with refpeé to 
a given right line A J, or a fixed point P 
(plate XCVIIT. fig. 5. n°1.). Thus the 
curve C MD having the part C M con- 
cave towards AP or P, and the part 
M D convex to the fame, is {aid to have 
a flexure: and the point M which limits 
the concavity and convexity, is called 
the point of inflexion or contrary flexure. 
See the article INFLECTION. 
This is to be underttood when the point, 
fuppofed to deferibe the curve, coming to 
™M, continues its courfe towards the fame 
fide; butif itturn backwards, asin n° 2, 3, 
4, ibid. the curve may either have a con- 
tinued curvature, asin n° 4, or have a 
cufpis point of reflection or of retrograda- 
tion, asinn® 2, 3. As to the method of 
finding the points of contrary flexure, fee 
VHofpital’s Anal. inf. Petit. fect. 4. 

FLIGHT, in general, denotes the aét of 
flying. See the article Flyinc. 

FLIGHT in heraldry. See the article Vou. 

FLIGHT of a flair-cafe. See STAIR-CASF. 

FLINGING, in the manege, the fame with 
yerking. See the article YERKING, 

FLINT, flex, in natural hiftory, a fe:ni- 
pellucid ftone, compofed of cry(tal de- 
bafed with earth, of ore uniform fub- 
ftance, arid free from veins ; but of dif- 
ferent degrees of colour, according to the 
quantity of earth it contains, and natu- 
rally fucrounded with a whitith cruft. 
Fiint is a ftone of an extremely fine, 
compact, and firm texture, and very va; 
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rious, both in fize ald figure. It is of 
all the degrees of grey, from nearly quite 
black, to almoft quite white.; It breaks 
with a fine, even, gloffy furface; and is 
mederately transparent, very hard, apd 
capable of a fine polihh. It readily ftrikes 
fire with fteel, and makes not the leat 
effervefcence with aquafortis, and burns 
to awhitenefs. Its ufes in glafs-making, 
&c, are too well known to need a parti- 
cular recital. 
It is not uncommon to find on our thores 
fine, pellucid, flinty bodies, ftreaked.or 
veined with white, black, brown, &r. 
Thefe are the agates of this country, and 
an{wer in every particular, but finenef, 
tothe gem. See thearticle AGaT. 
The manner of preparing flints fer the 
nicer Operations in, the glafs trade, is 
this: after freeing them from the white 
erufts with which they are commoniy 
- furrounded, caicine them in a ftrong fire 5 
then powdering them in an iron mortar, 
fift the powder through a very fine fieve = 
your upon this powder fome weak aquae 
fortis, to diflulve any particles of irox i¢ 
may have got from the mortar; then, af- 
ter Randing fome time, wafh it well with 
hot water, and dry it for ufe. 

Oil of FLinTs, a name given to the liquor 
obtained from a mixture of four ounces 
of calcined and powdered ints, with 
twelve ounces of falt of tartar: this be- 
ing melted together in a ftrong fire, rans 
into glafs; which is to be powdered and 
fet in a cellar, where it runs into an oif 
per deliquinm. 

FLINT-CASTLE, an old town and caflle, 
which gives nametoFlinthhire, in Wales, 
is fituated on the river Dee, ten miles 
eaftof St. Alaph, and fends one member ’ 
to parliament: weft long. 3° 12!, north 
lat.'53° 20/. 

FLIP, a drink common among failors, 
made up of malt-liquor, brandy, and 
fugar, mixed together. 

FLIX, a town and caftle of Catalonia, in 
Spain, twenty myles north of Tortofa, 

FLix-wWEED, a genus of plants called by 
authors eryimum. See ERYSIMUM. 

FLOAT fa fiting-line, the cork or quill 
that floats or {wims above water. See the 
article FISHING. 

The quills of mufcovy ducks are the be& 
floats for flow waters, but for ftrong 
ftreams, cork-floats are the belt; for 
which purpofe take a good found cork, 
without flaws or holes, and bore it thro* 
with a hot iron, into which put a quill 
of a fit proportions then pare the cork 
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into a pyramidal form, of what fize you 

pleafe, andthengrind it fmooth.  . 

Fioar allo fignifies a certain quantity of 
timber bound together with rafters, 
athwart, and put into a river, to be 
conveyed down the ftream; and even, 
fometimes, to carry burdens down a 
river with the ftream. 

FrLoOaAT-BOARDS, thofe boards fixed to 

water-wheels of under-fhot mills, ferv- 
ing to receive the impulfe of the ftream, 
whereby the wheel is carried round, See 
the article WHEEL and MILL,’ 
It is no advantage to have too great a 
number of float-boards, becaufe, when 
they are all {track by the water in the bett 
mamner that it can be brought to come 
againit them, the fum of all the impulfes 
will be buat equal to the impulfe made 
againft one float-board at right angles, 
by all the water coming out of the pen- 
ftock through the opening, fo as to take 
place on the float-board. The belt rule 
“an this cafe is to have jut fo many, that 
each of them may come out of the water 
as foon as poflible, after it has received 
and acted with its full impulfe. As to 
the length of the float-board, if may 
be regulated according to the breadth of 
the ftream. See the article MILL. 

FLOATAGES, all things floating on the 
top of the fea or any water, a word much 
ufed in the commiflions of water-bai- 
liffs. , 

FLOATINGS, in hufbandry, the drown- 
ing or watering of meadows, 

FioaTinG of cheefe, among houfe-wives, 
feparating the whey from the curd, See 
the article CHEESE. 

FLOATING-BRIDGE. See BRIDGE. 

FLOATING-ISLANDS. See IsLanp. 

FLOOD, a deluge or inundation of waters; 
See the article DELUGE... 

FLOOD, among feamen, is when the tide 
begins to come up, or the water begins 
to rife, then they call it young flood ; 
after which it is a quarter flood, half flood, 
and high flood. See the article TIDE. 

FLoop-mark, the mrak which the fea 
makes on the fhore, at: flowing water, 

~ and the higheft tide: it is allo called 
high-water mark. 

Sand ¥toop. See SAND FLoop. 

FLOOK; or Ftuxe, of ananchor. Sce 
the article ANcuor. 

FLOOKING, among miners, a term ufed 

to _exprefs a peculiarity in the load of a 

mine. The load or quantity of ore is 

frequent'y intercepted in its courfe, by 

the croffing of a vein ofvearth or ftone, 

or fome different metallic (ubftance ; in 
“ 


. 
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FLOOR, in architefture, the under Ede of 


-ter or half an inch thick with it, before 
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which cafe the load is moved to one fide, 
and this tranfent part of the land is call- 
ed a flooking. 


a room, or that part we walk on, 
Floors are of feveral forts, fome of earth, 
fome of brick, fome of ftone, and fome 
of wood, 

Earthen floors are commonly made of 
loam, and fometimes, when they are 
defizned to make malt en, of lime and 
brook-fand, and gun-dult, or anvil-duft, 
from the forge. 

The manner of making thefe floors for 
plain country habitations, is as follows. 
Take two thirds of lime, and 6ne of 
coal-afhes well fifted, with a fmall quan- 
tity of loam clay; mix the whole to- 
gether, and temper it well with water, 
making it up into a heap: let it lie a 
week or ten days: then temper it oi 
over again. After which heap it up for 
three or four days, and repeat the tem- 
pering very high, till it become fmooth, 
yielding, tough and glewy, Then the 
ground being levelled, lay your floor 
therewith, about two and a half or three 
inches thick, making ft f{mooth with a 
trowel: the hotter the feafon is the bet- 
ter ; and when it is thoroughly dried, 
it will make the beft floor for houfes, 
efpeciatly for malt- houfes.” 

If any would choofe to have their floors 
Jook better, let them take lime made 
of rag- ftones, well tempered with whites — 
of eggs, covering the floor about a quar _ 


the under flooring be too dry. If this | 
is well dove, and thoroughly dried, it 
willJook, when rubbed with a little ail, 
as tranfgarent as metal or glafs, 
For brick and ftone floors, fee the article 
PAVEMENT. 
Carpenters, by the word floor, under- 
ftand as well the framed work of timber, 
as the boarding over it. 
Concerning boarded floors, it is to be 
oblerved, that the carpenters never floof 
rooms with boards, till the careafe of the” 
houfe is fet up, and alfo is inclofed with 
walls, left the weather fhould wrong the 
flooring ; yet they generally rough-plane 
the boards for flooring, before they begia 
any thing elfe about the building, that 
they may fet them by to feafon ; whicht 
is done by laying them flat upon threé 
or four balks, each board about the 
breadth of a board a i the whole 
Jencth of the balks: then, by laying 
another lay of boards seeieake the laft, an 
fo on till they have laid them alk in thi 
manner 
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manner, by which means they lie hollow 
for the alr to play between them. 
The belt way of placing the principal 
_timbers in a floor, is not to lay them over 
doors or windows, nor too near chim- 
nies: the boards fhould all lie one way, 
which is generally the way that you Kave 
the beft vilto. 

Foor of/4 J/bip is fo much of her bottom 

as fhe refts upon, when fhe refts on the 
ground. Seethe article SHIP. 
Such fhips as have long, and withal 
broad floors, lie on the ground with moft 
fecurity ; and thofe that are narrow in the 
floor, cannot be grounded without dan- 
ger either of being overfet, or at lealt of 
hurting their fides. 

FLORAL, in general, fomething belong- 
ing to a flower. See FLOWER. 

‘Thus floral leaves are thofe found only 
near flowers, 

FLORAL GAMES, in roman antiquity, an- 

+ nual games inftituted in honour of the 
goddeis Flora, which began to be cele- 
brated on the fourth of the calends of 
May, or April 28, and were continued to 
the calends, or firlt of May. 

The floralia, or floral games, were cele- 
brated in the Campus Martius, being firft 
proclaimed by found of trumpet; and 
during the celebration, the zdiles fcat- 
tered all manner of pulfe among the 
people, It is alfo faid, that during the 
floralia, harlots danced naked, playing a 
thoufand lafcivious ‘tricks. ‘The? were 


firft inftituted in theg13th year of Rome, . 


FLORENCE, anarchbifhop’s fee and a city 

of Italy, fituated on the river Arno, in 
Tulcany, forty-five miles eaft of leg- 
horn: eaft long, 12° 15’, and north lat. 
43° 30%. 
Florence is one of the moft elegant town's 
in Italy, has an univerfity, and is fix 
miles in circumference... The ftatues, 
paintings, and curiofties in the grand 
duke’s palace are the admiration of tra- 
vellers. 

FRORENTINE, a town of Champaign 
in France, twenty-eight miles fouth-weft 
of Troyes, ay f 

FLORES, Flowers. See the articles 
FLOWER and FLOos, 

FLOoREs, in geography, one of the Azores- 
iflands, fubjeét to Portugal, . 
FLORID sty te is that too much in- 
riched with figures and flowers of rhe- 

toric, 


Longinus ufes the.terms florid and affeff- 


éd fiyle indifferently, and lays them down 
Vou, Il. 


as quite contrary to the true fublime. 
See the article SFYLE. 
FLORIDA, in geography, a name firlt 


given by the Spaniards to all that part of a 


North America which lies north of the 
gulph of Mexico. However, all that 
retains the name Florida, at prefent, is 
the peninfula between the colony of 
Georgia and Cape Florida, wiz. be- 
tween 25° and 30° of north latitude, and 
hetween 81° and 85° weft longitude. 


FLORILEGE, florilegium, a name the La- 


tins have given to what the Greeks call 
aydoroyiov, . anthology, See the article 
ANTHOLOGION, 


FLORIN, is fometimes ufed for a coin, 


and fometimes for a money of account. 
Florin asa coin, js of different values, 
according to the different metals and dif- 
ferent countries where it is ftruck. The 
gold florins are molt of them of avery 
coarfe alloy, fome of them not exceeding 
thirteen or fourteen carrats, and none of 
them feventeen and a half. As to filver 
florins, thofe of Holland are worth about 
rs. 8d. thofe of Genoa were worth 
Sid. fterling. 

Florin, as a money of account, is ufed 
by the italian, dutch, and german mer- 
chants and bankers, but admits of dif- 
ferent divifions in different places: in 
Holland it is on the footing of the coin 
of that name, containing 20 ftivers. At 
Frankfort and Nuremberg it is) equiva- 
Jent to 3s. fterling, and is divided into 
creutzers, and pfinnings. At Liege itis 
equivalent to 2s. 3d. At Stratbourg, 


to 1s. 8d. In Savoy, to rsd. Ar.” 


Genoa, to 8id. And at Geneva, to 
64d. Sée the article COIN, 


FLORINIANS, florinigui, in church hi- 


ftory, a fe& of heretics, of the Id cen- 
fury, fo denominated from their leader 
Florinus,who made God the author of evil. 
They area {pecies of the gnoftics, but 
deny the judgment-and refurre€tion, and 
hold that our Saviour was not born of a 
virgin. They were alfo called borborites, 
See the article BORBORITES. 


FLORIST, forifia, according to Linneus, 


is an author or botanift, who writes a 
treatife called Flora, comprehending on- 
ly the plants and trees to be found grow- 


ing naturally in any place, However, ~ 


in the more common acceptation of the 
word, florit ignifies a prrion well tkilled 
in flowers, their kinds and cultivation. 

See the aiticle FLOWER. a 
FLORY, Frowry, or Fueury, in he- 
Yk eae - saldry, 


—_ 


- FLOS, FLowER, in botany, 


FLO 


raldry, a crofs that has the flowers at the 


“end circumflex and turning down, differ- 


ing from the potence, inafmuch as the 
latter ftretches out more like that which 
is called patee. See the articles PoTENCE 
and PaTEE. 

The crofs flory is reprefented in plate 
XCVIITI. fig. 2. 

See the ar- 
ticle FLower, 


FLOs, in chemiftry, the moft fubtile part of 


bodies fep3rated from the more grofs parts 


‘by fublimation, in a dry form. 1, Flores 


benzoini, flowers of benjamin, are pre- 
pared in the following manner: put 
powdered benjamin into an earthen pot, 
placed in fand, and with a fmall heat the 
flowers will rife, and may be caught by a 
p2per-cone placed over the pot. See the 
article BENzoIn. 2, Flores fulphuris, 
flowers of fulphur: let fulphur be fublim- 
ed ina fit veifel; and any part of the 
flowers which may have concreted are to 
be reduced to powder by a wooden mill, 
or in a marble mortar with a wooden 
peftle. They are ufed in difeafes of the 
breaft, and hkewife in cutaneous diftem- 
pers, both internally and externally. 3. 
Flores fulphuris loti, flowers of fulphur 
wafhed: pour water on the flowers, to 
the height of three or four fingers above 
them, and boil them for atime ; then 
pour off this water, and with freth cold 
water wath the remains of this away ; 
then dry the flowers for ufe. 4. Flores 
martiales, martial flowers: take of wath- 
ed colcothar of green vitriol, or of iron- 
filings, one pound ; of fal ammoniac, 
rwo pounds: mix and fublime them in 
a retort ; and mixing again the bottom 
with the flowers, renew the fublimation 
till the flowers acquire a beautiful yellow 
colour: to the refidue may be added half 
a pound of frefh fal ammoniac, and the 
fublimation repeated ; and-the fame pro- 
cefs may be continued, as Jong as the 
flowers rife duly coloured. They are rec- 


_ koned very attenuating and aperient, and 


therefore are prefcribed in many ob(truc- 
tions, and in afthmas. «5. Flores bifmu- 
thi, flowers of bilmuth, are ufed asa fu- 
cus, being mixed with pomatum or rofe+ 
water, &c. 


FLOSCULOUS, among botanifts, an ap- 


pellation given to compound flowers, 

made up of a number of leffer ones, all 

inclofed in the fame common cup. 

The plants with flofcu!ous flowers make 

ene of Tournefort’sclaffes, called by Lin- 
. 
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FLOTA, or FLorTa, FLEET, a name 


FLOTILLA, a name given to a number of 


FLOTSON, or Frorsom, goods that by 


FLOUNDER, the englith name of a well- 


FLOUR, the meal of wheat-corn, finely» 


FeLO 


neus fyngenefia. Seethe articles BOTA- 
Ny and SYNGENESIA, 


which the Spaniards give particularly to 
the fhips that are annually fent from Ca- 
diz to the port of Vera Crux, to fetch 
thence the merchandizes gathered in Me- 
xico for Spain. This flect confifts of the 
captains, admiral, and patach or pin- 
nance, which goes on the king’s account 5 
and about fixteen fhips, from four hun- 
dred to a thoufand tons, belonging to 
particular perfons, They fet out from 
Cadiz about the month of Augoft, and 
make it about eighteen or twenty months 
before they return. ' 


fhips which get before the reft in their re> 
turn, and give information of the depar- 
ture and cargo of the flota and galleons, 
See the preceding article. 


fhipwreck are loft, and floating upon the 
fea; which, with jetfon and Jagan, are 
generally given to the lord admiral: but 
this is the cafe only where the owners of 
fuch goods are notknown. And here it 
is to be obferved, that jetfon fignifies any 
thing that is caft out of a fhip when in 
danger, and afterwards is beat on the 
fhore by the water, notwithftanding which 
the fhip perifhes. Lagan is where heavy | 
goods are thrown overboard, before the 
wreck of the fhip, and fink to the bottom 

of the fea. 7 


known fith, called by ichthyologifts the 
pleuronectes with the eyes on the right 
fide, the lateral or fide lines rough, and 
fmall fpines at the fins. See the article 
PLEURONECTES, 

The flounder is a well tafted fith, known 
in fome parts of the kingdom by the 
names fluke and bul. 


ground and fifted. 
The grain itfelf is not only fubject to be 
eaten by infeSts. in that ftate, but when 
ground into flour it gives birth to another 
race of deftroyers, who eat it unmerci- 
fully, and increafe fo faft in it, that it 1s. 
not long before they wholly detlroy the 
fubftance. The fineft flour is moft liable 
to breed thefe, efpecially when ftale, or 
ill prepared. In this cafe, if it be ex» 
amined in a good light, it will be per- 
ceived to be in a continual motion; and 
on a nicer infpestion, there will be found 
in it 4 great number of little animals, of 
the 
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the colour of the flour, and very nimble, 
If a little of this flour be laid on the plate 
of the double miicrotcope, the infeéts are 
very diftingtly feen in great numbers, very 
brifk and lively, continually crawling 
over one another's backs, and playing a 
thoufand antick tricks together, whether 
for diverfion, or in fearch of food, is not 
eafily determined, These animals are of 
an oblong and flender form ; their heads 
are furnifhed witha kind of trunk, or 
hollow tube, by means of which they 
take in their food, and their body is com- 
poled of feveral rings. They do valt 
mifchief among the magazines of flour 
laid up for armies, and other public ufes ¢ 
when they have once taken poffeflion of a 
parcel of this valuable commodity, it is 
impoilible to drive them out ; and they in- 
create fo falt, that the only method of pre- 
venting the total lofs of the parcel, is to 
make it up into bread as foon as can be 
done, The way to prevent their breeding 
in the flour, is to prelerve it from damp: 
nothing gets more injury by being put 
up in dan:p, than flour ; and yet nothing 
is more fiequently put up fo. It fhould 
be always carefully and thoroughly dri- 
ed, before itis put up; and the barrels 
alfo dried into which it js to be put, then, 
if they aie kept in a room tolerably 
warm and diy, they will kcep it well. 
Too dry a place, never does flour any 
hurt, though one too moilt always 
fpoils it, 

FLOuR, in geography, a city of the Lyo- 
nois, in France, forty-hve miles. fourh 
of Clermont. 

FLOWER, los, among botanitts and gar- 
deners, the molt beautiful part of trees 
and plants, containing the organs or 
parts of fruélification, See the article 
FRUCTIFICATION. 

The parts of a flower are the ovary or 
piftil, the corolla or flower-petals, the 
ftamina or chives, the empalement or 
calyx, the per anthium, pericarpium, and 
fruit. See the articles PisTiL, COROLLA, 
STAMINA, &c. 

According to the number of petals, or 
flower-leaves, flowers are called mono- 
petalous or one-leaved, dipetalous or two- 
leaved, tripetalous or three-leaved, &c. 
Flowers are again diltinguifhed into male, 
female, and hermaphrodite: the male 
flowers are thofe containing ftamina, 
without any piflil or fruit, commonly 
called ftamineous flowers. The female 
flowers are fuch as contain the piltil,which 
is fucceeded with fruit; thefe are called 
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fruitful or knitting flowers. The herma- . 


FLO 


merous. a 


From the different figures and difpofition™ = 
of the flower-leaves of plants, Mr. oo. 


Tournefort has eftablithed a-fyftem of 
botany ; whereas that of Linnzus is 


chiefly founded on the number and difs --— 


pofition of the ftamina. See Botany, © 
Flowers were in great requeft among the 
antients: they adorned their temples, 
houfes, and even tombs w:th them; but 
their principal ufe feems to have been at 
entertainments, where the guefts were 
always decked with flowers, and even the 
room ftrewed with them. 
Quincy tells us, that flowers, defigned 
-for medicinal ufe, fhould be plucked 
when they are moderately blown, and 
on a clear day before noon: and that for » 
conferves, rofes muft be taken in the bud. 
For the method of preferving fpeci- 
mens of flowers, fee HORTUS SICCUS. 
FLower of Brifiol, a plant more ufuaily 
cailed lychnis. See LyCHNIS. 
Gentle FLoweRr, the fame with amaranth, 
See the article AMARANTH. 


‘Eternal FLower, the englifh name of the 


xeranthemum. See XERANTHEMUM. 

Everlafling FLOWER, the englifh name of, 
the gnaphalium. See GNAPHALIUM. 

FLOWER-FENCE, the englith name of the 
poinciana, See POINCIANA. 

FLOWER DE LUCE, the Jame with the iris. 
See the article IR1s. 

Sulian FLOWER, the fame with the cyanus, 
See the article Cy anus. 

Sun-FLOWER, the englith name of the heli- 
anthus. See HeLtaNnTHus. 

Trumpet-FLOWER, the fame with the bi- 
gncnia. See the article BIGNONTA, 

Wind- FLOWER, the fame with ‘he anemone, 
See the article ANEMONE. 

FLOWERS, in chemiliry, See the article 
FLos, jupra. 

FLOWER DE‘LIS, or FLOWER DE LUCE, 
in heraldry, a bearing seprefenting the 
lilly, called the queen of flowers, and the 
true hieroglyphic of royal majefty ; but 
of late it is become thore common, bee 
ing borne in fome coats one, in others 
three, in otheis five, and in fome femee, 
or fpread all over the efcuscheon in great 
numbers. 

The arms of France are, three flower de 
lis or, in a field azure, 

FLOWN-SHEETS, in the fea-language. 
A fhip is faid to fa. with flown-theets, 

qf whea 


phrodites are thofe which contain the or= 27% 
gans of both fexes, viz. ftamina and pit-iy i 
tls; and thefe are by far the molt nu- —% 
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FLU 
‘when her fails are not haled home, or 
clofe to the blocks. The fheets are flown, 
that is; they are let loofe, or sunas fac 
as they will. 
FLOX, among dyers, fignifics well cleaned 
- wool, ufed to abforb the colours of co- 
chineal. ne Ne 
FLUDDER, or Biuper, a large bird of 
. the colymbus or diver-kind, nearly alli- 
ed tothe lumme, See CoLymBus and 
LUMME. 
FLUELLIN, the englifh name of a,plant 
called by botanifts elatine. See the ar- 
ticle ELATINE, 


FLUENT, in fluxions, the flowing quan- 


tity, or that which is continually either 
increafing, or decreafing, whether line, 
furface, folid, &c, See FLuxion. 

Tt is eafy to find the fluxious, where, the 
fluents are given; but, on the contrary, 
it is very diffichlet to find the fluents of 

given fluxions. : 

FLUID, in phyfiology, an appellation given 
to all bodies whofe particles eafily yield 
tothe Jeaft partial preffure, or force im- 
preffed. 

Some philofophers make the following 
Giftingtion in fluids; thofe which flow or 
fpread themfelves till their furfaces he- 
come level or horizontal, they call li- 
quid, in contradiftinétion to flame, fmoke, 
vapour, @c, which are alfo fluids, but 
do not acquire fuch a furface. Thole 
which are capable of exciting in us the 

‘idea of moiftnefs, as water, &e, they 
call humid, diftinguifhing them thereby 
from air, quickfilver, and melted metals. 
Bat thefe diftimG@ions are quite unnecef- 

fary ina philofephical fenfe; the furfaces 
of all fluids being Jevel, or horizontal, 
when not prevented by the bodies about 
them: and humidity is only a relative 
quality; for though quickiilver will not 
mioiiten or ftick to a man’s finger, it will 
to filver or gold. See the article FLamE, 
Smoke, Liquip, &c, 

‘The nature of a fluid, as diftinguithed 
from that of a folid, or hard body, con- 
filts in this, that it§particles are fo loofe- 
ly conneSted together, that they readily 
move out of their places, when ‘preffed 
with the leaft force one way more than 
another. From whence philofophers con- 
clude, that thefe particles are exceeding- 
Jy minute, fmooth, and round, it being 
otherwife impoffible they fhould move 
with fuch freedom upon the leaft incqua- 
lity of preffure. 

Thole particles confidered feparately, are 
endowed with all the common pioperties 
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of matters and are fubje&t to the Tame 
laws of motion and gravitation ‘With 
lager bodies. To enquire, therefore, into 
the nature of fluids, is to confider what. 
appearances a collection of very {mall 
round bodies, fubdjeét to thefe laws, will 
exhibit under different circami{tances. 

x. All 
. fluids are incompreffible, except air; or, 
they cannot, by any force, be com- 
preffed into a lefs {pace than what they 
naturally poffefs, as is proved by the flo- 
rentine experiment, of filling a globe of 
gold with water, which, when preffed 
with great force, cau’es the water to tran- 
fude or iffue through the pores of the | 
gold, in form of a dew all over ats fur- 
face, See-the article AIR. 
2. All fluids gravitate, or weigh in pro- 
portion to their quantity of matter, andy 
that not only in the air, but iz proprio 
loco: or, a fluid weighs the fame, com-— 
municating with a quantity of that fluid, 
as in vacuo ; which all philofophers, till 
very lately, have denied. 
The reafon was this, becaufe philofophers 
found that:a bucket of water, in water, 
weighed nothing ; that is, that becaufe 
there was no relative gravity in water, 
they very ftrangely inferred there-was no 
abfojute gravity in any part or particle of 
water, whilft it remained in water, but 
only became heavy when taken out or fe-) 
parated from the reft, But their miftake 
is eafily evinced by the following experi- 
ment: let a bottle, or phial, with fhot in 
it, to make it fink in water, when clofe 
ftopped, be hung at the end of a nice ba- 
Jance, and then immerfed into a jar of 
water: while thus hanging in water, let 
it be counterpoifed very exaQly by weights 
put into the fcale at the other end 5 then 
pulling out the cork, the water will rufh 
into the bottle, and deftroy the equili- 
brium, by caufing the balance to defcend 
which will be a plain proof that water ha 

weight in water. i 

That fluids gravitate, or are heavy, 1 

the fame manner with folids, is evident 5 

becaufe the earth’s attraGion, which i 

the caufe of gravity, equally affedis th 

particles. of all forts of matter, and there 
fore excites the fame endeavour, or ten 

dency towards the center of the earth, i 

the particles of a fluid, asin thofe of a fo 

lid body: and this is what we call abfo 

lute gravity. See the article GRAVITY 

Now fince in fluids of the fame kind a 

water, all the particles are reafonably 

fuppofed equal and alike, in all cireum 
flances 
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flances, they will be all equally affected 
by attraction, and therefore have, among 
themfelves, an equal tendency. towards 
the e4rth’s center; whence, fince they 
gravitate equally, if they are equally ob- 
ftructed in their defcent (as by the bot- 
toms of the veflels, Ge.) they will all re- 
tain the fame pofition among themfelves, 
as if they were affected by no power at 
all; and thus they are faid to be relative- 
ly at reft, orin a ftate of quietus among 
themfelves ; fince no one particle of the 
fame fluid has a greater fhave of attract. 


ing power than another, no one will: 
tend to defcend before another ; and 


therefore, among the particles of the fame 
fluid, there is no fuch thing as what we 
call relative or refidual gravity, which is 
noshing tut the excels of gravity, by 
which one body tends downwards more 
than another. 

3. From the gravity of fluids arife their 
preffure, which, is always proportional 
thereto: and fince we may fuppofe all the 
pirticles of a fluid to have equal bulk and 
weight, the gravity of the fluid, and con- 
fequently the preflure will be always pro- 
portional to the altitude or depth thereof: 
whence the weight and preffure of fluids 
on the bottoms of veffels; &ce. mult be 
equal. 

4. The preffure of fiuids upwards is 
equal to the preffure downwards, at any 
given depth. To iHuftrate this and the 
foregoing propolition, let ABCD (pi. 
C. fig. 1.) be a veflcl of water, whole 
aiutude E F fuppofe to confilt of a co- 
lumn of ro aqueous particles; then, it is 
evident, the frft or uppermoft particle x 
can affect the next particle 2, only by its 
weight or preffure, which therefore is as 
13; and fince that particle 2 is in/move- 
able, and aétion and re aétion equal and 


_ contrary, the faid particle 2 wiil re-aét 


upwards upon the.particle 1, with a force 
whichis as x. Inthe fame manner the 
particle 2 atts on the particle 3, by pref- 
fure downwards, with two decrees of 
force, arifing from its own weight and 
from that of the particleabove it; and ac- 
cordingly itis prefled upwards with an 
equal force by the re-aétion of the par- 
ticle 3. And foof ali the reft, wherefore 
the propofitions are manifeit, 

5. The preffure is upon all particles of 
the fluid, at the fame depth, equal in 
every part; or the particles of a fluid, at 


. the fame depth, prefs each other, every 


way and inall direfions, equally, For 
ti any particle were prefled more on one 
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part than another, it muft give way and 
yield, till the preffure become every. 
way equal; otherwife an inceffant in- 
teftine motion of the particles muft en- 
fue, which is abfurd, and contrary to 
experience. 

6. From the mutual preffure and equal 


aétion-of the particles, it follows, that ~ — 
the furface of a fluid muft be perfe&ly ~ 


fmooth and even; for fhould: any part 
ftand higher than the reft, by any force, 
as attraction, @c. it would immediately 
fubfide to. a level with the other part, by 
the force of its own gravity, when that 
force is removed. 


7. The figure of the furface of all fluids 


is fpherical or convex; for all the par- — 


ticles equally gravitating towards the 
center of the earth, will take their 
places from it at equal diftances at the 
furface, and fo form a part of the fuper- 
ficies of a {phere, equal to the bulk of 
the earth. 

Befides the reafon of the thing, we know 
from experiment, that the furface of large 
waters, asthofe of the fea or ocean, is 
convex; for a perfon ftanding on the 
fhore, and viewing a fhip under fail, di- 
rectly before him, will lofe fight thereof . 
by degrees, the hull or body of the thip 
firft difappearing, then the lower parts of 
the mait, then the top of the lower matts, 
and, laftly, the top of the talleft matt. 


This is more fully explained in determin- ©. 


ing the figure of the earth. See the ar- 
ticle EARTH, : 

8. Since fluids pref equally every way, 
the preffure of each 
fide of a veffel will be proportional to its 


altitude, and confequently the preflures 


of the particles 1, 2, 3, 4, @e. of a 


perpendicular column againft the fide BC- 
(ib. fig. 1.) will be a feries of numbers 
in arithmetical progreflion, whofe firft 
term is o3 therefore the fum of all the 
preffures is equal to the number of pref- 
{ures multiplied by half the greateft pref. 
fure: but the numberof preffures is as 
the number of particles, or altitude of 
the fluid BC; alfo the greateft preffure 
is as the fame altitude; wherefore the 
total preffure againft the fide of a veffel,. 
is as the fquare of the altitude of the 
fluid... article PR 
This i 


n me~ 
thod reftrains it to the property of an 
equicrural right-angled triangle, and to 
a vellel of a cubical form, which we 
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article againft the — 
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fhall here give, for the fake of proving it 
deveral ways: fupp6fe ABC D (i. fig. 1.) 
a veffel of acubical form, that is, whofe 
tide BC is equal to the length of the bot- 
tom CD, It the diagonal BD be drawn, 
we fhall have the linesta—B1,24= 
B2z,3¢=—B3,4d—By4, Gc. ButBi, 
Be, By, B4, Gc. being as the altitudes 
of the fluid, will repretent the lateral pref- 
fures in the points 1, 2, 3, 4, @c. there- 
fore alfo the linesa1, 42, ¢3, d4, Ge. 
will reprefent the fame lateral preffures ; 
hence when the diltances B 1, 12,23, &c. 
are indefinitely imall, the lines a1, 52, 


 €3,44, &e. will be infinitely near each 


other ; and foall thole lines drawn in the 
triangle BCD, will make the area of 
that triangle: therefore the fum of all 
the lateral preffure againft the fide BC, 
will be as the area of that triangle. But 
the area of the triangle BCD is as the 
fquare of the fide BC; confequently the 
fum of all the lateral preffures is as the 
fquare of the altitude of the fluid BC. 
g. Hence, if the veffel A C. (ib. fig. 1.) 
be of a cubical form, the preffure againtt 
_afide BC, is half that upon the bottom 
CD, and confequently the total preffure 
againft the fides and bottom is equal to 
three times the weight of the fluid cn the 
bottom of fuch a veffel. 
to. The weight, preffure, or effect of a 
fluid, upon.the bottom D E (ib, fig. 2.) 
of any vellel AC DEF, is proportional 
to the altitude A E only, and not to the 
quantity of the fluid in the veffel, For 
every column of particles G H, which 
prefles downwards on the fide of the 
veffel EF, has its force deftroyed by the 
equal re a&tion of the fubjacent particle 
H in the fide, and fo cannot at all affect 
the bottom of the vefl:l. Again, the 
preflure of any column of particles L M 
upwards, againit the fide of any veffel 
CD, is equally re-aéted by the particle of 
the veffel over it, and fo its force or 
preffure on the bottom muft be the fame 


"as that of another column of particles 


AB of equal altitude with the fluid: 
whence the propofition is evident. 

yx. Hence a very {mall quantity of fluid 
APRS (ib. 2.) may be made to coun- 
terbailance, or be equivalent to the 
weight or, force of any given quantity 
-TKGYV, how great foever, 

yz. When any body is immerfed in a 
fivid, it lofes juft fo much of its weight as 
is equal to the weight of an equal bulk of 
the fluid; but the weight lolt by the 
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body is gained by the fluid, which will 
be fo much heavier than before. 

This is the fundamental principle of 
every hydroftatic procefs, particularly of 
the whole doftrine of fpecific gravities, 


_ which therefore cannot be made too plain 


and ealy to be underttood, 

To this end, lee ABC D, (fg. 3.) bea 
veffel filled with water, to the heignt EF ; 
and let I be a cylindric body, heavier 
than waiter, to be immerfed thecein, as 
at L. By this immerfion of the body I, 


a quantity of the fluid aded, equal in + 


bulk to the body, will be difplaced by 
the fuperior force, or greater gravity of 
the folid; and this quantity of fluid 
muft afcend, as being confined towards 
the bottom and fides; and {fo rile the 
furface of the liquor from E F toGH, 
and then will the quantity E F GH be 
equal to the bulk cf the immerfed folid 
abed. But as the folid comes to enter 
the fluid, each particle of the fluid, by 
its vis inertia, wil] refit the jolid, or en- 
deavour to oppofe its deicent, with all 
its power; and fo the whole body. cf the 
fluid, that is removed or difplaced by 
the folid, will vefiftt by the united force 
of all the particles; but this force ts 
equal to the gravity of the fluid removed, 
as is evident from hence, that the fluid 
fo removed is obliged to afcend or move 
in a direétion quite contrary to gravity, 
wherefore the Jolid in its defcent will be 


refifted by a force equal to the gravity of — 


an equal bulk of the fluid. 

And fince the force which refifis the de- 
{cent of folids is proportioned to their 
bulk only, it follows, that equal bodies 
immerfed in fluids, lofe equal parts of 
their weights; and therefore; a lighier 
body lofes more of its abfolute weight 
than a heavier one of the fame bulk; 
and confequently if two bodies of un- 
equal bulk are in equilibrio in the air, 
that equilibrium will be deftroyed on 
their being immerfed in the fluid, be- 
caufe that which has the largeft bulk will 
Jofe molt weight in the fluid, 

Again, it is plain, the weight of the fluid 
is augmented in the fame proportion as 
that of the immerfed folid is diminifhed ; 
for the force or aétion of the fluid, on 
the bottom of the veffel CD, is before 
immerfion to that afierwards, as the al- 
tudes CF to CH; or to the bulks of 
the fluid E FCD and GHCD. And 
fince thofe bulks a& only by their gravity, 
"tis plain the a€lion of the fluid is en- 
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‘ereafed only by the additional gravity of 
the quantity G HFE, which is equal to 
that which the folid lofes by immerfion. 
See the article GRAVITY. 
13. If any body E (fig. 4.) could be found 
without weight, it would, if placed on the 
furtace of a fuid AB, float thereon, with- 
out any part immerfed ; for being devoid 
of gravity, it could have no force to dif- 
place any particles of the fluid, and fink 
therein. ; 
14. If an heavy body F, (n° 4.) lighter 
than an equal bulk of the fluid, be 
placed on its furface, it will fink, or de- 
feend therein till it has removed or dif- 
placed fo. much of the fluid whofe 
weight is equal to that of the body. 
For then the preffure upwards and 
downwards on the furface of the body 
is equal, and confequently the body will 
be there quiefcent, or in equilibrio with 
the fluid. Hence the whole folid is to the 
immerfed "part as the fpecific gravity of 
the fluid is to that of the folid. See the 
article HyDROSTATIC BALLANCE, 
This cafe is not ftriétly true, but in 
vacuo; for in the air fuch a body may 
be confidered as fuftained by two me- 
diums, viz. air and water, in one of 


which it will fink, or defcend; and in® 


the other, rife. 

ag. If a folid, as G, (n% 4.) equal in 
weight to an equal bulk of the fluid, be 
immerfed therein, it will take any fitu- 
ation indifferently in any part of the 
fluid, as at G, H, I, without any ten- 
dency to alcend or defcend therein ; for 
being totally immerfed, it muft remove 
a parcel of the fluid of equal bulk and 
weight, and confequently the preffure 
upwards is equal to the tendency down- 
wards, on the lower fui face, every where ; 
and therefore it can have no power to 
fink. Alfo the preffure downwards mutt 
be equal to the preffure upwards, on the 
upper furface, whence it can haye no ten- 
dency to rife or fwim: it will therefore 
remain at reftin any pofition G, H, J, 
‘wherefoever in the fluid. 

16. Laftly, if a body K, orl, (fig. 4.) 
heavier than an equal bulk ef the fluid, 
be immerfed therein, it will defcend by 
the excels of its gravity above that of 
the fluid ; for when immierfed, it will be 
‘refitted by the fotce of an equal bulk of 
the fluid, which therefore will deltroy 
fo much of the gravity of the folid ; and 
confequently the refidue, or excefs of 
gravity in the folid, is that alone by 
which it mult defcend, 
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This relative gravity of folids, by which 
they fink or fwim, f8 ufually illoftrated 
by the defcent and afcent of glafs images, 


and bubbles included ‘in a jar of water, a 
covered over with a bladder, fo astoin- 4 - 


clude a fmall quantity of air between the - 
dder and water: the images, &c. have |. 


all holes in the bottom of their feet thro” : . 


which fome water is put into their bodies, 
and that in fuch quantities as will render 
them but very little fpecifically lighter than 
water; but fome more fo than others, 
that they may not begin to move all to- 
gether. See the reprefentation in fig, 5. 
The images being thus put to float in 
water, and the bladder tied down, if 
the hand be laid on ‘the bladder, and 
gently comprefies the air beneath, the 
air, by its fpring, will a& upon the 
water, and caufe it tocomprefs the air in 
the bodies of the images, by which 
means more water will be driven into 
their bodies ; and when fo much is got 
in as will make them {pecifically heavier 
than the water, then they will begin to 
defcend one after another; and by vary= 
ing the degree of preffure, you may 
keep them fufpended in any part of the 
fluid as you pleafe. 
From what has been premifed of the 
nature of fluids, it will be ealfy to un- 
derftand, that the lightelt body, P, (plate 
ibid. fig. 4.) may be depreffed in the 
heavieft fluid by any contrivance to keep 
the faid fluid from preffing on the under 
furface of the light body, by which 
means only light bodies are made .to 
fwim. Thus cork, or wood, wil] abide 
at the bottom of a veffel filled with quick- 
filver. 
Again: on the other hand, the heavieft 
body M may be made to {wim in the 
lighteft fluid, by keeping the faid fluid 
from prefling on its upper furface, by 
means of the tube NO. For when by 
this means it is immerted fo deep as to 
keep off an equal weight of the fluid, 
the preflure then of the fluid a&ting upon 
its under furface upwards, will be equal 
to the weight of the folid tending down- 
wards; and therefore, if the folid be 
funk ever fo little deeper, it muft fwim 
by the fuperior force or preffure of the 
fluid upwards, “3 x 
Thus, tor inftance, if the body M be five 
times heavier than water of an equal 
bulk, and if by means of the tube N O, 
placed on its upper furface, the water be 
kept fom prefling thereon, shat “it be 
immerfed to feyen times its thicknefs he- 
low 
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low the furface of the water, tis plain 
the preflure on the? under*furface will be 
as feven, but downwards only as five; 
and therefore, fince there is the excefs 
of two degrees of preffure upwards, *tis 
plain the body cannot defcend ; but may 
very properly be faid to fwim on the 
water. Hence alfo the reafon of tr¥ing 
the different gravity, denfity, or ftrength 
of divers fluids, or {pirituous liquors, by 
the hydrometer, or water-poife. See the 
article HyDROMETER. 

The motion of fluids, 
wiz. their defcent or rife below or above 
the common furface or level of the fource 
or fountain, is caufed either, 1, by the 

‘natural gravity or preffure of the fluid 
contained in the refervoir, or fountain ; 
or, 2. by the preffure or weight of the 
air on the furface of the fluid in the re- 
fervoir, when it is at the fame time either 
taken off vr diminifhed on fome part in 
aqueduéts, or pipes of conduit. 3. By 

the fpring, or elaftic. power of compreffed 
or condenfed air, as in the common wa- 
terengine. 4. By the force of piltons, 

_ as in all kinds of forcing pumps, Ge. 
5» By the power-of attraction, asin the 
cafe of tides, &e. ' 

a. The mof natural motion of fluids is 
that arifing from the force of their own 

gravity, by which thofe parts which ftand 

‘prefs upon others below them, 
till by that means they rife to the fame 
horizontal Jevel, Thus waterio a foun- 
tain ABCD (fig. 6.) by its preflure, 
raifes that in the aquedu& FGH to the 


fame height LK LM in every direétion 


or pofition of the du GH, or GN; 
unlefs the orifice of the faid du& be below 
that level, in which cafe the water will 
continually flow from the fame. | The 


- . reafon hereof is evident from the prin- 
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ciples already laid down, viz. that the 
prefflure of fluids was in proportion to 
the altitude only, and not according to 
the quantity thereof, and therefore the 
effect or rife cf the fluid in the du& mutt 
~ be equal thereto. 

_ Hence we have conduits often fupplied 
with water from {prings, which lie above 
them; and cocks to fupply the inha- 
bitants of a town with water by pipes 
from a refervoir, in a fituation above the 

“higheft part of the towa: hence alfo the 

_ defcent of water in rivers, ftreams, and 
canals from fprings and fources above 


-* the common furface of the earth ; and 


the breaking out of {prings at the bot- 
toms and on the fide of hills; from 
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‘parts above them, which receive their 
water from.rain, dew, conden/ed vapour, 
melted {now, &c, diftilling, or perco- 
lated through the pores or crevices and 
chafms ef the upper part of iM earth, 
See the articles FounTaIN, SIPHON, 
Conpuit, Pantarus’s, Cur, Jer 
D’£aU, RESERVOIR, CANAL, SPRING, 
CisTERN, Ge. 

2. The fecond caufe of the rife or mo- 
tion of fluids is the preffure of the air on 
the furface of that in the fountain or 
refervoir; thus if a fyphon or crane be 
immeried with the fho:ter leg in water, 
and the air fucked out of the inflru- 
ment, the fluid will atcend .into the 
vactious fpace by the preflure of the air 
on the water, and fill the whole: cavity 
of the tube; and becaufe there is a 
greater column of-water in the longeft 
leg, it will preponderate and defcend 
thro’ it, and will keep flowdng out till 
the veffel is exhauited to the orifice of 
the fhorter leg. The efie&t of the com- 
mon pump is from the iame principle. 
See the article Pomp. 

3» The third caule of the rife and mo- 
uion of fluids is by the jpring or elaftic 
power of condented air, upon which 
principle water engines are contrived. 
See the article ENGINE, 

4. The fourth cauie is. the force or 
preflure of piftons, upon which principle 
a variety of water engines are conitrudled, 


as may be feen under the articles already — 


referred to. : 

s- The lait caufe of ihe motion of flui's 
which we mentioné@ was that of-at- 
traction. We haveeliewhere fhewn how 


by this means any fluid wiliafcend above © 
the common furface in capillary tubes, — 


&c. Seethe article CAPILLARY. 

But the moft notable and obvious motion 
of fluids arifing fiom attra&tion, is that 
of the tides ; the waters cf the immente 
ocean, forgetful, as it were, of their na- 
tural quietus, move and roll in fwelling 


tides obfequious to the fovereign power — 
of the moon, and weaker influence of | 


the fun. See the article Tibés. 
he 
momenta of fluids, as well as of folids, are 
compounded of the quantity of matter 
and velocity; but in {pouting fluids, the 
quantity of the fluid tifuing thro’ the fame 
hole, in the fame time, is always as the ce- 
lerity of its motion, as is eafy to conceive. 
Whence the momenta of {pouting fluids 
are: propertional to the fquares of the velo- 
Cilles, 
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€ities, or quantities of matter iffuing out 
in a given time. But fince the momenta 
are the effect of preffure, it is evident the 
velocity or quantity of fpouting fluids 
is ever proportional to the fquare root of 
the preffure, or altitude of the fluid. 
From hence it appears, that the velocity 
ot a fluid fpouting at any depth below. 


the furface is equal to the velocity a heavy 


body would acquire by falling from the 
fame height; becaufe the velocity, as was 
obferved, is always as the {quare root of 
the fpace defcended through. If there- 
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maiiner as in the projeéted folid. See’ 
the article ProjECTiILe, ; 

The impetus of the jets B, D, H, E, is 

as the height of the refervoir AB, AD, — 
AH, AE; the greateft horizontal ran- 

dom KM, is that from the jet D, di- 

ected to the middle point F of the 

femi-circle ; and any two jets equally 

diftant as B, H, go to the fame diftance 

KN on the horizon. If the adjutage be. 
horizontal, the jet will be a {emi-para- 

bola ; if oblique, if will be a whole para- 

bola. See the article PARABOLA, 


fore on the altitude of the fluid AK, FLUKE, inichthyology, See FLouNDER, 
(fig. 7.) as a diametér, we deferibethe FLuKe of an anchor. See ANCHOR. 
femicircle AF K,.and from any point FLUMMERY, a wholefome fort of jelly 


therein, as I, we draw the perpendictlar 
1H, that fhall be proportional to the 
diftante to which the fluid will fpout 
from an adjutage at H: for the velocity 
will be, as the fquare root of A H; and, 
the time, as the fquare root of HK ; 
whence the produét of thefe two will ex- 
prefs both the fpace paffed over by the 
projected body, and alfo the line HI. 
Hence it follows, that a fluid will fpout 
from a hole or adjutage D, im the center 
of the femicircle, or middle part of the 
altitude AK, to the greateft horizontal 
diftance K M poffible ; becaufe the.per- 
endicular F D is the greateft that can 
drawn to the diameter AK. Alfo it 
isevident, that from two holes B and H, 
equally diftant above and below the 
middle altitude D, the jets of water will 
be made to the fame horizontal diftance 
KN; becaufe the perpendiculars to thefe 
two points, wi. CB and IH, are equal, 
Moreover, the horizontal diftance K M, 
to which the water fpouts from D the 
center, is equal to the diameter or al- 
- titude AK, ortwice DF. For fince the 
velocity of the jet at Q is equal to that 
acquired by felling through the height 
AD, or D K, it will, as being uniform, 
» Carry the fluid in an horigonta! direétion 
+ Over twice the fpace DK or DF inthe 
fame time. And therefore, fince the di- 
- ftances of jets from D and B are as 
DF to BC, and the diftance of the 
jet from D is equal to twice DF, the 
diftance of the jet from B will be alfo 
equal iotwice BC, or KN=2 BC. 
From what has been faid, it is eafy to 
obferve, that the motion of a {pouting 
fluid is every way fimilar to that of a 
projected folid. The path of the fluid is 
a parabola, becaule it is impelled by two 
forces, one horizontal, the othe of gra- 
Vity in the perpendicular, in the fame 
ot. If, 


made of oat+meal. nh 
The manner of preparing it is as follows. 

Put three large handfuls of finely ground 
oat-meal to fteep, for twenty-four hours; 
in two quarts of fair water: then pour 
off the clear water, and put two quarts 
of frefh water to it: ftrain it through a 
fine hair fieve, putting in two fpoonfuls 
of orange flower-water, and a fpoonful of 
fugar: boil it till it is as thick as a hafty 
pudding, ftirring. it continually while it 
is boiling, that it may be very {mooth, 


FLUOR, in phyfics, a fuid, or more pros, 


perly,, the ftate of a body that was be- 
fore hard or folid, but is now reduced 
by fufion, or fire, into a ftate of fluidity, 


FLUvuOR, in mineralogy, implies a fort of mi-« 


neral concretion, frequently found among ft 
ores and ftones, in mines and quarries. 


FLUOR ALBUS, or WHITES, in medicine, 


an efux.of a whitifh, lymphatic, ferous, 
or aqueous humonr, ton the matrix. 
It is fometimes white, fometimes pale, 
yellow, green, or blackifh, Sometimes 
it is fharp and corrofive, fometimes foul 
and fetid ; the face is difcoleured, there 
is a pain in the {pine of the back, the 
appetite is loft, and the eyes and feet 
fwell. Some women have a periodical’ 


flux of the whites, inftead of the menfes,:. | 


There are remarkable diftin@ions in this 
diforder, as the la€teous, the fermi-lacte- 
ons, and lymphatic : it may be fo acrid 
or caufticy as to excoriate the vulva, 
Befider the fymptoms already mentioned, 
it is attended with a {welling of the 
uterus; turbid trine; a loathing of 
fome things, and longing for others; a 
flow fever; dropfies of different parts, 
of which, or a confumption, the patient 
dies, It may be confounded with an ulcer 
of the uterus, or a gonorrhoea muliebfis. 
See the article GONORRHOEA, 
The fluor albus fometimes is difcharged 
8 A from 
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from the uterine veffels, and fometimes FLUSHER, in ornithology, a bird otherwife 


from the glands of the vagina. In the 
firft cafe it flops when the menfes begin 
to flow; in the latter it continues with 
_ them; and pregnant women are not 
exempted from it. At fielt the parts of 
the membranz adipofe of the Joins, : 
neys, and the uterine appendages, are 
wafted by it : but at length the flux be- 
comes acrimonious. When the flux is 
la&teous, it may be cured in fifteen days 5 
the patient mutt feed fparingly, ule fre- 
quent exercife, and fleep little. If this 
_. is not complied with, fhe mutt bleed in 
the arm, once or twice a month, and 
take purges and emetics; or, at leaft, 
frequent clyfters. ‘The efficacy of all 
thefe mult be affifted with diaphoretics, 
decoStions of the woods, and diuretics. 
In the femilacteous fiux, an infpiffating 
and nourifhing diet will be beft, fuch as 
creams, foups, boiled milk, roait meat, 
jellies, &c. Milk, or milk turned with 
a decoftion of china, is very good. Nar- 
cotics are highly ufeful, efpecially if the 
patient is reftlefs, or delirious. In the 
beginning, the dofe muft be fmall, but 
it may be gradually encreafed. When 
the veficule la&tez are relaxed, the tone 
mutt be reftored with hot mineral baths, 
and fomentations ; and injections of, and 
bathing in the fame: the fumes may alfo 
be conveyed into the vagina with a fun- 
nel. Decoétions of the woods are alfo 
good ; as are diaphoretics, and diuretics 
of a decoétion of roots of eryngo and 
reft-harrow, with powder of millepedes, 
or glauber’s falt. 
If the lymphatic flux is attended with a 
{crophulous, fcorbutic, or venereal -taint, 
thefe diforders muft firft be removed. If 
the uterine lymphatics are compreiled by 
Mchirrofities, cancers, ganglions, or the 
like, regard muft be had to the caufes. 
In obftru&ions of the glands of the 
uterus, begin with bleeding: then a 
gentle purge, or an emetic of ij gr. 
of tartar-emeti¢e, or ipecacuanha: af- 
terwards, if the patient’s conftitution is 
cold, atténuating aperients. If fhe is 
hot and ‘bilous, with a fenfible pain in 
the uterus, cooling broths and apozems, 
with the addition of cray-fifh; affes 
milk, with a deco&tion of barley ; chaly- 
beate whey, with chervil boiled therein ; 
gently purging mineral waters; baths 
and half baths are convenient in the 
fummer. 
FLUSH beck, ina fhip. See Deck, 


? 


called the lanius minor, or leffer butcher- 
bird. See the article Lanius. 


FLUSHING, or VLISSENGEN, a port 


town of Zealand, in Holland, five miles 
fouth of Middleburg : eaft long. 3°25’, 
north lat, 51° 30%. 

It isa town of great foreign trade, and 
hasa good fecure harbour. . 


FLUTE, ffula, an inftrument of mufic, 


the fimpleft of all thofe of the wind kind. 
It is played on by blowing it with the 
mouth, and the tones or notes are chang 
ed by ftopping and epening the holes 
difpofed for that purpofe along its fide. 
The antient fifttule, or flutes, were made 
of reeds, afterwards of wood, and laft 
of metal: but how they were blown, 
whether as our flutes, or as hautboys, 
does not appear, 

’Tis plain fome had holes, which, at frlt, 
were but few, but afterwards increafed 
to a great number, and fome had none 5 
fome had fingle pipes, and fome a com- 
bination of many, particularly Pan’s 
fyringa, which confifted of feven reeds 
joined together fideways. 


German FLUTE, is an inftrument intirely 


different. from the common flute, It is 
not, like that, put into the mouth to 
be played, but the end is ftopt with a 
tampion, or plug; and the lower lip is 
applied to a hole about two inches anda 
half, or three inches, diftant from the 
end. ‘This inftrument is ufually about 
a foot and a half long ; rather bigger at 
the upper end than the lower ; and per- 
forated with holes, béfides that for the 
mouth, the loweft of which is ftopt and 
opened by the little finger’s prefling on a 
brafs, or fometimes, a filver key, like 
thofe in hautboys, baffoons, &c. Its 
found is exceeding fweet and agreeable 5 
and ferves as a treble ina concerts 

Coarfe Autes, on importation, pay the 
gros, containing twelve dozen, 35S 
10,22d. and on exportation draw back 


38 47554. 


FLure, or FLuYT, is alfo a kind of long 


veflel, with flat ribs, or floor timbers 5 
round behind, and {welled in the middle 5 
ferving chiefly for the carrying of pro- 
vifions in fleets, or fquadrons cf fhips, 
though it is alfo ufed for merchandize. 


FLuTeEs, or FLUTINGS, in archite&ure, 


perpendicular channels, or cavities, cut 
along the fhaft of a column, or pilaftirs 
They are chiefly afeéted in the ‘onic 
order, where they had their itt rife 5 


, FLU 


» though, indeed, they are ufed all in the 
_ ficher orders, as the corinthian and com- 
pofite; but feldom in the doric, and 
fearce ever in the tufcan. 
Each column has twenty-four flutes, and 
each flute is hollowed in exaétly a qua- 
drant of acircle: but the doric has but 
» twenty. Between the flutes are little 
fpaces that feparate them, which Vitru- 
vius calls firia, and we lifts: though, 
in the doric, the flutes are frequently 
made to join to one another, without any 
intermediate fpace at all; the lift being 
tharpened off to a thin edge, which forms 
a part of each flute. See List. 
Vignola determines the depth of the flutes 
by taking the angle of the equilateral 
triangle for the center, Vitruvius defcribes 
the depth from the middle of the fquare, 
whofe fide is the breadth of the flute, 
which latter method makes them deep. 
Some columns have flutes that go wind- 
ing round the fhaft, fpirally; but this is 
rather accounted an abufe. The flutes, 
or ftriz, are commonly filled up with a 
prominent or fwelling ornament; fome- 
times plain, in form of a ftaff or reed ; 
and fometimes a little curved, or enrich- 
ed, in imitation of a rope, or otherwife. 
See the article CABLED, 
Sometimes the flutings are made flat, and 
are called facettes; but thele have never 
fuch a good effeét as the others. Vitru- 
vius fays, that when there are flutings in 
_ the column, there ought alfo to be eggs 
and anchors in the quarter round of the 
' eapital, and even pearls and olives, in a 
baguette, to ape underneath, inftead 
of annulets, Thefe eggs and olives ought 
to be in the fame number with the flut- 
ings, and to be regularly diftributed, 
FLUX, in medicine, an extraordinary if- 
fue, or evacuation of fome humours of 
the body. 
Sometimes it is ‘taken for all kinds of 
defluxions ; in which (enfe it is the fame 
with acatarrh, or coryza, See the ar 
ticle CATARRH, 
Sometimes it fignifies a loofenefs, or flux, 
of the belly, which is of four kinds. 
When the food is difcharged by ftool un- 
digefted, it is called a lientery, or li- 
enteric flux, When the chyle is difcharg- 
ed, it is called cceliaca. When excre- 
mentitious humours are difcharged, as 
choler, phlegm, &c. it is called fimply 
a diarrhoea; and when the ftools are 
bloody, it is called a dyfentery, or 
bloody-flux. See the articles LIgENTERY, 
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Fux of the urine, 


- whites. 
FLux, in hydrography. See TIDE, 
FLUX, in metallurgy, whatever can caufe 


FLU 
Cogxrac Passron, DIARRHOEA, and 
DYsENTERY. 
Again, there is an hepatic flux : but this 
is fuppofed to be no other than the he- 
morrhoidal flux. See the article H&- 
MORRHOIDS. 
See the article DrA- 
ETES, 
Women are fubject to three feveral kinds 
of fluxes extraordinary ; the firft, called 
the menfes, or menftrual flux ; the fe- 
cond is after delivery, and is called lo- 
chia: thefe are regular and natural, See 
the articles MENsEs and Locnia, 
The third, being irregular and preters 
natural, is termed the fluor-albus, oc 
See FLuor ALBUS. 


a body otherwife not at all, or hardly, 
fufible by fire, to melt. 
Fluxes, fays Dr. Shaw, feem reducible to 
two general kinds, viz, the vitreous and 
the faline. By the vitreous we underftand 
all thofe which either have of themfelves, 
or readily affume, a glaffy form in the 
fire; among the principal whereof are ;ec- 
koned the glafs of lead, the gials of 
antimony and borax. By the faline kind 
of fluxes are underftood all thote that — 
are compofed of falts, whether tartar, 
nitre, fixed alkali, or the like. Among 
the principal of this kind we reckon the 
black flux, fandiver, kelp, @c. See the 
articles SANDIVER and KELP. 
The method of making the black flux 
is as follows. ‘Take one part nitre, and 
two parts common tartar, and reducing 
each to powder, mix them together « 
deflagrate the whole in a crucible, by 
lighting the mixture a-top, which thus - 
turns to a kind of alkaline coal, that is 
to be pulverized and kept clofe ina glais, 
to prevent its diffolving, as it would doin 
a moift air. | 
The vitreous kind of fluxes ikem more 
immediately deftined to aé& upon the 
ftony or vitrefcible’ matter, wherewith 
ftubborn ores are frequently mixed, and 
the faline kind to act more immediately 
upon the ore itfelf, for the due exclufion 
or feparation of the metal. The more 
kindly ores require no flux to make them 
run'thin, or to afford all the metii tuey 
contain, and fometimes ores are io kindly 
as to contain their own fluxes within 
themieives. Thus, we have met’ with 
copper-ores, which being baieiy ground 
to powder, and meélicd without sny 
8Az * aduis 
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-addition in a common wind-furface, 


have yielded as much, or eyen more, 
pure metal at the firft- operation, than 
could be obtained from them by means 
of the ufual fluxes. Whence we fee that 
artificial fuxes are not always neceflary ; 
or that the principal ufe of them is for 
the ftubborn or Jels traétable ores; and 
thefe are fometimes fo exceeding}y hard 
to fufe and reduce to a meta!line form, 
that it requires the utmoft power of art 
to treat them advantageoufly in the 
larger way of bufincis, where no con- 


fiderable expence can ufvally be allowed 


for fluxes. And on this account it is, 
that many mings remain unwrought, as 
being untraétable without great charges, 
Whence the improvement of the bufinefs 
of fluxes, fo as to render them cheap and 
effeCtual, might greatly contribute to the 
improvement of metallurgy. The mat- 
ter in foft ores, which renders them fo 
fufible, has been found by an experiment 
upon copper ore, (o be a kind of bitumi- 
nous fubftance, capable of melting by a 


- {trong heat, into a foft and black kind of 


giafs. ; 

Some of the moft powerful and cheap 
fimple fluxes hitherto known, are dried 
wine-lees, dried cow-dung and_ horfe- 
dung, dried river-mud, fuller’s earth, 


- jron-filings, common falt, glafs, kelp, 


or pot-athes, fandiver, &c. which may 
be ufed in the larger work ; as nitre, 
tartar, borax, fal ammoniac, mercury 
fublimate, &c, may in the {maller, or 
for the making of, affays. 

As for compound fluxes, they are nu- 


_ merous ; almoft every operator having 


his favourite flux. And, certainly, fome 
fluxes are better adapted than others to 
certain ores. But perhaps a few general 
ones might be fixed upon, which fhould 
ferve inftead of all thofe hitherto com- 
monly known and ufed: we will here 


yecommend three, which are powerful, | 


almoft general, and not expeniive, 

1. Take of nitre, prepared by long 
boiling it in lime-water; of fea-falt, 
melted in the fire; fandiver; and dry 
wine-lees, each one part; glafs of lead, 
three parts; and powdered glafs, eight 
parts; mix them all well-together. This 


flux added in an equal weight, will fule — 


a very ftubborn ore, 

z..Fora fill Monger, take equal parts 
of-white tartar, common falt and nitre, 
prepared ag above; calcine them to a 
white powders; and mix therewith its 
ewa weight of glafs and lead; and of 
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this flux add two parts to one of the 
moft ftubborn ore. 

3- For a powerful faline flux. Take of 
the ftrongeft foap-boiler’s lees, four 
pounds ; white tartar and common falt 
melted in the fire, cach one pound: boil 
them together with five gallons of hu- 
man urine, to adry falt, This flux,is 
particularly proper where fulphur and co- 
balt abound, and render the ore very res 
fra&tory, 

Bat the great fecret, in making and 
adapting fluxes, is not only to feparate 
the metal already ripened in the ore, but 
even to mature and ripen the criide and 
immature part of the ore in the fires 
fomething of this kind, we apprehend, 
may be effected, as having reafon to be- 
lieve, that certain fluxes will obtain, a 
larger yield of metal from certain ores, 
than other fluxes, in common ufe, though 
efteemed of the belt, and though they 
are perhaps of the deareft kind, Thus 
clean iron filings will often do more. 
than borax. But as the feales and cro- 
cus, or ruft, of iron, have been commone 
ly ufed, inftead of pure and perfeé iron 
itfelf, for a flux, few operators appear 
acquainted with the excellence of perfect 
iron employed for this purpofe, And 
many advantages are now obtained, by a 
prudent mixing of one ore with another 
of the fame denomination, and. with the 
flags, or recrements of metals, in this 
way of flux. 

The melting of gold and filver, and.of 
their calxes, is greatly promoted by glafs 
of lead, alkaline falts, &¢. but when 
gold and filver, in the fation itfelf, are 
to be purged from other metals and fe- 
mimetals, it is proper to ule nitre only ; 
or if not fo, nitre always mult be mixed 
with the other falts ; for the femimetals 
and the four lefs perfect metals are de- 
Rioyed by nitre. 

Ta this operation, nitre, by its detona- 


. tion with their fulphurs, is in part alka- 


lifed, and, by the help of a gentle fire, 
turns, their calxes into a vitreous and 
much attenuated f{corie. 
From hence, the reafon is plain why 
gold and filver, when made brittle, are 
readily reftored to their malleability- by 
nitre; for the fame metals, and among 
the metals lead and tin molt of all, 
communicate this fault to gold and filvers 
but thefe being changed, as before ob- 
ferved, by nitre, and then rejected by gold 
and filver in a imple fuhhon, fo that they 
can no jonger mix with thefe metals, 
3 — palets 
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 anlefs they are themfelves firft again re- 
. duced to their metallic ftate; and there 

is befide thefe, no other body that can be 
mixed with filver and gold, to render 
them brittle, unlefs crude charcoal, hap- 
pening to fall into the veffel wherein thefe 
metals are melted, fhould impregnate 
them with fomething arfenical ; there be- 
ing fome arfenic contained in coals of this 
kind, as has been demonftrated by Stahl 
and Hoffman. 
The lefs perfe& metals, and femi-metals, 
| melt more eafily by adding falts to them, 
- than of themf{elves; they always, how- 
ever, lofe a great deal of their fubftance 
by this means ; and this is more particu- 
Jarly the cafe in regard to copper and 
iron. To amend this, it is neceflary ,to 
add fome kind of fat body, which pre- 
vents the defiruétion, and even reduces 
the metals already deftroyed ; and this 
is more neceffary when the calxes, pre- 
pared either by burning, or by a detona- 
tion with nitre, are to be reduced, 
A. caution, very neceffary to be obferved, 
is, that all fluxes mult be kept and ufed 
very dry, for moift falts foam very much; 
and when the operations. are made in 
clofe veffels, if the fire is quickly increaf- 
ed, not being able to get rid of the moif- 
ture, the veffels will fplit and break, 
Fluxes being greatly attenuated, though 
confined in clofe veffels, part with their 
oily principle, and their alkaline falt re- 
maining, begin to corrode and confume 
the veffels, of what matter foever they 
are made, and finally make their way. 
through them, and*get out. The firlt 
of thefe accidents is prevented by adding 
coal-duft, which will never part with its 
oil without the help of a free air; and 
the others by an admixture of common 
glals, made of a due mixture of flints, 
and fixed alkali; for this is fufficiently 
fufible, and melts with the fluxes; and 
by its vilcidity in fome fort coagulates 
and holds the falt of the flux together, 
and prevents it from eafily corroding the 
veflels, : 
UXION, in mathematics, denotes the 
velocity by which the fluents or flowing 
)quantities increafe or decreafe ; and may 
be confidered as pofitive or negative, ac- 
cording as it relates to an increment or 
decrement, 
‘The doétrine of fluxions, firft invented 
by Sir Tfaac Newton, is of great ufe in the 
jnveftigation of curves, and in the dife 
every of the quadratures of curvilinear 
a 
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{fpaces, and their reftifications. -In this 
method, magnitudes are conceived to be 
generated by motion, and the velocity of 
the generating motion is the fluxion of 
the magnitude, Thus, the velocity of the 
point that defcribes a line, is its fluxion, 
and meafures its increafe or decreafe, 
When the motion of this point is uni- 
form, its fluxion or velocity is conftant, 
and may be: meafured by the fpace de- 
fcribed in a. given time. But when the 
motion varies, the fluxion or velocity af 
any given point is meafured by the {pace 
that would be defcribed in a given time, 
if the motion was to be continued uni- 
formly from that term. 

Thus, let the point m be conceived to 
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move from A, and generate the variable 
right line Am, by a motion any how re- 
gulated; and let its velocity, when it 
arrives at any propofed pofition or point 
R, be fuch as would, was it to continue 
uniform from that point, be fufficient to 
defcribe the line Ry, in the given time 
allotted for the fluxion, then will Rx be 
the fluxion of the variable line Am, in 
the term or point R. See whe articles 
Motion and VELociry. 
The fluxion of a plain furface is con- 
ceived in like manner, by fuppofing a 
given right line m2 (plate XCVIII. oe. 
6. n° 1.) to move parallel to itfelf, in 
the plane of the parallel and move- 
able lines A Fand BG; for if, as above, 
Rr betaken to exprefs the fluxion of the 
line Am, and the reftangle Rrs S$ be 
completed ; then that rectangle, being 
the {pace which would be tg, vat de- 
fcribed by the generating line a, in the 
time that Am would be uniformly in- 
creafed by mr, is therefore the fluxion of 
the generated rectangle B m, in that pofi- 
thon. 
If the length of the generating line m 2 
continually varies, the fluxion of the area 
will ftil] be expounded by a reétangle un- 
der that line, and the fluxion of the ab- 
fcifs or bafe: for let the curvilinear {pace 
Aum (ibid. n° 2.) be generated by the 
continual and parallel motion of the va- 
riable Jine m2; and jet Rr be the flu- 
xion of the bafe or abfcifs Am, as before, 
then the reétangle RrsS, will be the 
fluxion of the generated {pace A m2. Be- 
caufe, if the length and velocity of the ge- 
nerating line mm were to continue in- 
variable 


. 
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* wariable from the pofition RS, the rec- 
_ tangle RrsS would then be uniformly 
_ generated with the very velocity where- 


with it begins to be generated, or with 
which the fpace A 7 a is increafed in that 
pofition. 


Notation of Furuxions, Invariable quan- 


tities, or thofe which neither increafe nor 


_ decreafe, are reprefented by the firft 


letters of the alphabet, &3 a, 5, ¢, d, 
€&c. andthe variable or flowing quanti- 


. ties by the laft letters, asw, w, %) Js 


x: thus, the diameter of a given circle 
may be denoted by a; and the fine of 
any arch thereof, confidered as variable, 
by x. The fluxion of a quantity repre- 


- fented by a fingle letter, is expreffed by 


the fame letter with a dot or full point 
ever it: thus, the fluxion of x is repre- 
fented by x, and that of y by y. And, 
becaufe thefe fluxions are themfelves often 
variable quantities, the velocities with 
which they either increafe or decreafe, are 
the fluxions of the former fluxions, which 
may be called fecond fluxions, and are 
denoted by the fame letters with two dots 
over them, as x,y. In the fame man- 
ner the fluxions of fecond fluxions are 
called third fluxions, and denoted by the 
fame letters with three dots over them, as 
x» y3 and fo on for fourth, fifth, &c. 
fluxions, which are exprefled by the fame 
letters, with four, five, &c, dots over 


them, asx, 73 and %, y» &c. If the 
xx 
flowing quantity be a fraction, Pm 


its firft, fecond, third, &c. fluxions are 
expreffed by one, two, three, @c. dots 
placed in the break of the line that fepa- 
yates the numerator from the denomina- 
x pe 3 Be, oP 

tor, Oday 7). drt » Be. 
The fluxions of furds denoted in the 
fame manner, by one, two, or more dots 
placed in the break of the vinculum of 
the radical character: thus, if the furd 
quantity be 4/x—y, then will its firft, 
fecond, third, &c, luxions be /x—y, 
a/ x 3, 4/3 .* Rc, 

The whole doétrine of fluxions confilts 
in folving the two following problems, 
wiz. From the fluent, or variable-flow- 
ing quantity given, to find the fluxion ; 
which conftitutes what is called the direét 
method of fluxions, 2, From the fluxion 


Schl aay 
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given, to find the fluent, or flowing 


quantity 5 which makes the inverfe me- 
thod of fluxions, 


Dire& method of FLuxi0ns, The doétrme 


of this part of fluxions is comprized in 
thefe rules, 

3. To find the fluxion of any fimple va- 
riable quantity, the rule is to place a dot 
over it: thus, the fluxion of x is x, and 
of y, j. Again, the fiuxion of the com- 
pound quantity x+y, is x+y 35 alfo the 
fluxion of x—y, isx—ye 

2. To find the fluxion of any given power 
of a variable quantity, multiply the flu- 
xion of the root by the exponent of the 
power, and the produét by that power of 
the fame root, whofe exponent is .lefs by 
unity than the given exponent. This’ 
rule is expreffed more briefly, in alges| 


braical charaéters, by x‘ xzothe flue 


79x a+ jp ©; for the quantity a being 
conftant, 9 is the true fluxion of the roo 
a+y. Again, the fluxion of a?+x7\¥ 
will be 3x 22% xa* +32: for here,| 
x being put —a”427, we have Kmzz¥ 

I J 


and therefore 3 x ® x, for the fluxion o 
xi (or gp gN) ismzee/a+x3 
3. To find the fluxion of the produ& @ 
feveral variable quantities, multiply th 


of the quantities ; and the fum of th 
produéts, thus arifing, will be the fit 
xion fought, Thus, the fluxion of x 
is tytyx; that of xyz, isxyz+ yx 
+2xy; andthatofuxysz is ux y 
+xvyztyoxzt+euxy, Again, 
fluxion of at+xxb—y m—ab+bue 
AY—X Ys 1S b X—AJ—X YH H. ¢ 
4- To find the filuxion of a fra€tion, t 
rule is, from the fluxion of the nu 
rator multiplied by the denominate 
fubtra& the fluxion of the denomina 
multiplied by the numerator, and divi 
the remainder by the fquare of the denor 
x—H 


‘ x“, 
nator. Thus the fluxion of—, is 


y* 
PPT S, Schl Bock eek Soe a 
x+y x+)\* 
PRY. 


d hat Pi a 
ape ee 
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- 3 and 
x+y 


7 1S 


fo of others. : ‘ 

In the examples hitherto given, each is 
refolved by its own particular rule ; but 
in thofe that follow, the ufe of two or 
more of the above rules is requifite : thus 
{by rule 2. and 3.) the fluxion of x” y 
isfound to be 2x *yy+2y7x%35 that of 

2 , 


=, is found (by rule 2. and 4.) to be 


5 - 2 yz 
ayo * 2% II, and that of =, is 
+ 


J = 
(by rule 2. 3, and 4.) found to be 
Bx yIb DY RXXR— HAYS 
z=”. 

5. When the propofed quantity is affeét- 
ed by a coefficient, or conftant multipli- 
eator, the fluxion found as above mutt 
be multiplied by that coefficient or mul- 
tiplicator: thus, the fluxion of 5x3, is 
35x*.x 3 for the fluxion of «3 is 3 x?7x, 
which, multiplied by 5, givesas x? x, 
And, in the very fame manner, the flu- 


. , yen N—-tI.- 
xion of ax willbezax aps 


Having thus explained the manner of de- 
termining the firft fluxions of variable 
quantities, it remains to fay fomething 
of fecond, third, &c. fluxions. We 
have already obferved, that the fecond 
fluxion of a quantity is the fluxion of 
the firft fluxion ; and by the third fluxion 
. is meant the fluxion of the fecond; the 
fourth, of the third; and fo on. The 
fluxions, therefore, of every order are 
only the meafures of the velocities by 
| which their refpective flowing quantities, 
viz. the fluxions of the immediately pre- 
- ceding order, are generated. Hence it 
appears, that a fecond fluxion always 
| dhews the rate of the increafe or decreafe 
| of the firft fluxion; and that the third, 
| fourth, &c. fluxions differ in nothing, 
except their order and notation, from firft 
| fluxiors; and therefore are alfo determin- 
able in the very fame manner, by the 
rules already laid down: thus (by rule 
4.) the (firft) fluxion of x3 is 3x2x: 
and if x is fuppofed conftant, that is, if 
| the root x be generated with an equable 
or uniform velocity, the fluxion of 3 «2x 
(or 3% X x %) again taken (by the fame 
rule) will be 3xxX2x%, or 6xx73 
|which therefore is the fecond fluxion of 
ix 3. Again, the third fluxion of x3, or 
the fluxion of 6 xx2, is found to be 6x3; 
further than which we cannot go in this 
afe, beeaufe the lat fuxien x, ig here 
conflant quantity, i 
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In the preceding example, the root x is 
fuppofed to be generated with an equable 
velocity : but if the velocity be an in- 
creafing or decreafing one, then x, ex- 
prefling the meafure thereof, being vari- 
able, will alfo have its Auxion, which is 
denoted, as faid above, by x ; and the 


fluxion of x by %, and fo on, with re- 
_ {peét to the,higher orders. 
Here follow fome examples, wherein the 
root x (or y) is fuppofed to be generated 
with a variable velocity. Thus, the 
fluxion of x3 being 3.x*« (or 3x2 x x) 
the fluxion of 3.x? x x, confidered as a 
reCtangle, will (by rule 3.) be found to 
be 6xxxi-43%%X x6 wxX743 R285 
which is the fecond fluxion of x 3, More- 
over, from the fiuxion laft found, we 
fhall in like manner get 6xx x*46%%x 
UXKE6 HM MK KAZK*X Hor 6x34 
18% x x +3 x2 %) for the third fluxion of 


x3, Thus alfo, ifjyoax”%—* x, then 
will j =axm—ixx *x2-4-nxx”— * 5 
and if %*=xy, then will 2% 2= *j+ 
yx: and fo of others. 
The reader is here defired, once for all, 
to take particular notice, that the fluxions 
of all kinds and orders whatever, arecon- 
temporaneous, or fuch as may be gene- 
rated together, with their refpéétive ve- 
locities, in one and the fame time. 
Anverfe method of FLUX10ONS, or the man- 
ner of determining the fluents of given 
fluxions. 
If what is already delivered, concerning: 
the direé&t method, be duly confidered, 
there will be no great-difficulty in con- 
ceiving the reafons of the inverfe method: 
though the difficulties that eceur in this 
laft part, upon another account, are in- 
deed vaitly great. It is an eafy matter, 
or not imp®flible at moft, to find the 
fluxion of any flowing quantity whatever; 
but, in the inverfe method, the cafe is 
quite otherwife ; for, as there is no me- 
thod for deducing the fluent from the flu- 
xion @ priori, by a direct inveftigation 5 
fo it is impoffible to lay down rules for 
any other forms of fluxions, than thofe 
particular ones that we know, from the di- 
reét method, belong to fuch and fuch kinds 
of flowing quantities ; thus, for example, 
the fluent of 2% is known to be x25 
becaufe, by the direét method, the fluxion 
of «2 is found to be 2. xx: but the flu- 
ent of yx is unknown, fince no expref- - 
fion has been difcovered that produces 7 x 
for its fluxion. Be this as it will, the 
following rules are thofe ufed by the beft 
mathe- 


eee 
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mathematicians, for finding the fluents of 
given fluxions. 

x. To find the fluent of any finiple fu- 
xion, you need only write the letters 
without the dots over them: thus, the 
fiuent of x is, and that of ax+é y, is 
ax+by. 

2. To affign the fluent of any power of 
a variable quantity, multiplied by the 
fiuxion of the root; firft divide by the 
fiuxion of the root, add unity to the ex- 
ponent of the power, and divide by 
the exponent fo increafed : for dividing 


the fluxion nx” ‘x by x, it becomes 


nT 


nx 5 and adding 1 to the exponent 


(t—1) we have x x”; which, divided by 


mw, gives x”, the true fluent of nx” "x, 
Hence, by the fame rule, the fivent of 
3x*%xwill be —x3; that of 2*5 x= 
6 3 
. z 
—y; that of » EIMGI 3 that of 
m 


3 —_— 
J Anag . Pig oa. 
aySjy= : ; and thatof » y= 


m m+n 
—+I 
2 a ‘ 
x 
Pe BS ; thatof 2%, or 
M+ nr 
+t + x 
n 
I—2 


a: eet. oe 3 3 - 
ax = 3 that of a+ x) Xz 


 ayzt 5 and that of a%#4. x”-)* x 


Ut, Mt [n+ 
iam - <3 


mXn+i 

Inaffigning the fluents of given fluxions, 
it ought to be confidered, whether the 
flowing quantity, found as above, re- 
quires the addition ar fubtraétion of fome 
conftant quantity, to render it complete: 
thus, for inftance, the fluent of 2x ant 
may be either reprefented by x” or byx 
+a; for a being aconftant quantity, 


v 22 
the fluxion of «”-ba, as well as of x, 


- F/ oe a 
ISNX xe 


Hence it appears, that the variable part 
of a fluent only can be affigned by the 
. €ommon method, the conftant part be- 
ing only affignable from the particular 
mature of the problem. Now to do 
this, the beft way is to confider how, 
much the variable part of the fluent, Ar 
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found, differs from the truth, when the 
quantity which the whole fluent ought to 
exprefs, is equal to nothing; then that — 
difference, added to, or fabtracted from, 
the faid variable part, as-occafion requires, 
will give the fluent truly corre&ted. To 
make this plainer by an example or two, 


let jy = a+2|?x x. Here we firl find 
atx 


Re 3 but when y =o, then 
a+ x’* at 
4 becomes =—=—; fince x, by hy- 
4 


a+x* 


pothefis, is then = 0: therefore —~ 


4 
always exceeds y by ae 3 and fo the flu- 


ent, properly corre€ted, will be y = 


a + x)*—at 3a? Fd 

= a3x+——— taxi+ 
est Pal eee bee: SU.) ~ 
wi Again, letj—a’ 4 gael ye e ‘a 


a” ig” den 


here we firft have y = 
‘ mxXn+t 
and making y = 0, the latter part of th 
m)tt+l mntm 
equation becomes «2. ==" 
MXnN+I MXn+tI 
“whence the equation or fluent, proper! 
mM, m\2rl  — mn+ 
correéted, is y=" a nO eo die 
‘ mxn+1 
Hitherto x and_y are both fuppofed equ 
to nothing; at the fame time ; which w 
not always be the cafe: thus, for i 
ftance, though the fine and tangent’ 
an arch are both equal to nothi 
when the arch itfelf is fo; yet 
fecant is then equal to the radius, 
will therefore be proper to add fome 
amples, wherein the value of ig qual 
nothing, when that of # is eqUal to 
given quantity 2, Thus, let the eq 
tion y =*x, be propofed; whereof 


3 
fiuent firft. found is y —* but wh 
3 


3 3 
= 6, then’ =“, by the hypoth 


therefore the fluent, correéted, is 
Motes 

:» Again, fuppofe y = # 

3 


then will y= Pry 


“et rips And laft- 
becomes y = : " 
, a+t 
ly, if y= 3 #Ox*)2 x xx; then, firft, 
cs4 b x? rd 
I= b ; therefore the fluent cor- 
are $ 

i) A Repl f 

c3 + bx*)z—c% + ba®)i. 
refed is. y— ———-_— 


36 . 
3- To find the fluents of fuch fluxionary 
expreffions as involve fwo or more vari- 
able quantities, fubftitute, inflead of fuch 
fluxion, its refpective flowing quantity ; 
and, adding all the terms together, di- 
vide the fum by the number of terms, and 


the quotient will be the fluent, Thus, 
. xY+K 2x. 
the Ruentof x y+ y x= J Cs aie 


*y; and the fluent of xyx+yxxe+zyx 
x cy SS 

ce coe paket pe bel cd 7 LK Ke 
But it feldom happens that thele kinds of 
fluxions, which involye two variable 
quantities in one term, and yet admit of 
Known and perfect fluents, are to be met 
with in praétice, 

Having thus fhewn the manner of find- 
ing fuch fluents 4s can be truly exhibited 
in algebraic terms, it remains now to fay 
fomething with regard to thofe other forms 
of expreflions involving one variable quan- 
tity only ; which yet are fo affected by 
compound divifors and radical quantities, 
that their fluents cannot be accurately de- 
termined by any method whatfoever. 
The only method with regard to thele, 
of which there are innumerable kinds, is 
to find their fluents by approximation, 
which, by the method of infinite. feries, 
may be done to any degree of exaétne(s. 
See the article SERIES. 


Thus, if it were propofed to find the fluent 
of 2% 


» it becomes neceffary to throw 
a—x 


the fluxion into an infinite feries, by di- 
viding.a.x by a—x: thus, ax +a—x 


Ste BOE XP 2 m8 oe Oe 
bap 0 Papelera Se, 
sg at AD teh +, Se 


Now the fluent of each term of this fe- 
ries, may be found by the foregoing rules 
ee eae) yes 
to be x 4+ —— —+— 
Tae wae t NEN id ha 
Again, to approximate the fluent of 
A — x?) % 


x x ie » 
co” we firft find the value 
me x7) 2 


Vou, Il, 
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~. expreffed in a feries to be 


Zz 
C7 mee) E 
a a 1 i 7 
Wrscite allwae-ttanayh 4, wie ust Pa 
c 2¢3 2a¢ 8c5 4ac3) Sate 
5a 3 I I 
xt 4 


16c’ z6ac> x6a3c3 j6a5c 
x°® 4, &c, which value being multi- 


plied by x”x, and the fivent taken by the 


ag +1 
rules above laid down, we get ——— + 
u+ixe 
a + x"+3 42 I I 
2c. 2@0.* 24-3 gc Ss yacs $a3c 
rs 5a 3 i I 
“A+ 5 16c’ 16465 16a3c3 y6@%c 
ie oh 
x +, Ge. 
Beat 7 


In order to fhew the ufefulnefs of fluxions, 
we fhall give an example or two. Thus, 
fuppofe it were required to divide the gi- 
ven right line AB into two fuch parts, 


Aik G B 
Pada. SM sume Al PT EAE Seer 


AC, CB, that their products or reét= 
angles, may be the greateft poflible. Let 
A B=a, and let the part A C, confider- 
ed as variable (by the motion of C to- 
wards B) be denoted by x. Then BC 
being = a—x, wehave ACX BC = 
ax—x x, whole fluxion ax—2 x x be- 
ing put =o, we getax —2*%; and, 
confequently, x — 4a, Hence it appears 
that A.C (or x) mutt be exaétly one 
halfof AB. j 

Again, fuppofe it were required to 
find the folid contents of a {pheroid, 
AFBH (plate XCVIII. fig. 6. n° 3.) 
Let the axis A.8, about which the folid is 
generated, be = a, the radius > p= 1, 
and the other axis F H of the generating 
ellipfis = 4; then, from the property of 
the ellipfis, we havea? : 67:: ADxX BD 
(xxa—x) : DE? (j’). Hencey? = 

z 


and the fluxion of the 


— KX AK—K XK; 
a* 


Gilde py2a aE MSE 
: == py 3 AXX—*KUXKG 


2 


b 
and the folidity s = i= xtaxx— 4x8 
=the fegment ATE; which, when AD (x) 
bz 
= AB (a), Beconies ( x jaime ) 


8B SP 


a He oe 


3p ab = the content of the whole fphe- 
roid. Where, if b (F H) be taken = a 
(AB), we fhall alfo get £4 a3 for the 
true content of the fphere, whofe dia- 
meteris a. Hence a {phere or {pheroid 
is $ of its circumfcribing cylinder: for 
the area of the circle F H being expreffed 


pb? 
by ——, the content of the cylinder whofe 
diameter is F H, and altitude AB, will 
pb*a pao CMe 
“be ~——— ; of which <p a 52 is evidently 
4 


two third parts. 

For the other ufes of fluxions, fee the 
articles MaximuM, QUADRATURE, 
TANGENT, SOLID, &c. 

FLuxXxION, or rather DEFLUXION, in me- 
dicine. See the article DeFLUXION. 

FLY, in zoology, a large order of infects, 

the diftinguifhing chara€teriftic of which 
is, that their wings are tran{parent; by 
this they are diltinguifhed from beetles, 
butterflies, and grafshoppers. See the 
articles BEETLE, BUTTERFLY, &c. 
Flies are fubdivided into thofe which have 
four, and thofe which have two wings. 
Of thofe with four wings, there are fe- 
veral genera or kinds, as the ant, apis, 
tenthredo, ichneumon, &c. See the ar- 
ticles ANT, APis, &c. 
Of thofe with two wings there are like- 
wife feveral kinds, as the gad-fly, wafp- 
fly, gnat, fipula, @c. See Gapn-Fiy, &c, 
Thofe who defire a more particular ac- 
count of the anatomy, generation, ftruc- 
ture, and manifold fubdivifions of flies, 
may confult Reaumur’s Hiftory of Inle&s, 
tom. 4. 

Fiy, in mechanics, a crofs with leaden 
weights at its ends, or rather a heavy 
wheel at right angles to the axis of a 
windlas, jack, or the like; by means of 
which the force of the power, whatever 


it be, is not only preferved, but equally - 


diftributed in all parts of the revolution of 
the machine. 
The fly may be applied to feveral forts 
of engines, whether moved by men, 
horfes, wind, or water, or any other ani- 
mate or inanimate power ; and isof great 
ufe in thofe parts of an engine which 
have a quick circular motion, and where 
he power of the refiftance a& unequally 
in the different parts of a revolution. 
This has made fome people imagine, 
that the fly adds a new power ; but tho’ 
it may be truly faid to facilitate the mo- 
tion, by making it more uniform, yet 
upon the whole it caufesa lofs of power, 
_and not an increafe: for as the fly has no 
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motion of its own, it certainly requires 
a conftant force to keep it in motion; 
not to mention the fri€tion of the pivots 
of the axis, and the refiftance of the air. 
The reafon, therefore, why the fiy be- 
comes uleful in many engines, is not that 
it adds a new force to them ; but becaufs, 
in cafes where the power aéts unequally, 
it ferves as a moderator to make the mo- 
tion of revolution almoft every where 
equal: for as the fly has accumulated jn 
itielf a great degree of power, which it 
equally and gradually exerts, and as 
equally and gradually receives, it makes 
the motion in all parts of the revolution 
pretty nearly equal and uniform. The 
confequence of this is, that the engine be- 
comes more eafy and convenient to be 
aéted and moved by the impelling force ; 
and this is the only benefit obtained by 
the fly. 

The hett form for a fly, is that of a hea- 
vy wheel or circle, of a fit fize, as this will 
not only meet with lefs refiftance from 
the air, but being continuous, and the 
weight every where equally diftributed 
through the perimeter of the wheel, the 
motion wil! be more eafy, uniform, and 
regular. In this form, the fly is moft 
aptly applied to the perpendicular drill, 
which it likewife ferves to keep upright © 
by it centrifugal force: alfo to a wind- 
Jas or common winch, where the motion 
is quick; for in pulling upwards from | 
the lower part, a perfon can exercife more 
power than in thrufting forward in the 
upper quarter: where, of courfe, part of | 
his force would be loft, were it not ac-_ 
cuinplated and .conferved in the equable 
motion of the fly. Hence, by this means, 
aman may work all day in drawing yp 
a weight of gofb. whereas golb, would 
create him more Jabour in a day without 
the fly. , 
In order to calculate the force of the fly 
joined to the {crew for ftamping the image 
upon coins, let us fuppole the two arms 
of the fly to be each fifteen inches long, 
meafuring from the center. of the weight 
to the axis of motion, the weights to be 
fifty pounds each, and the diameter of the 
axis prefling upon the dye, to be one inch. 
If eyery ftroke be made in half a fecond 
and the weights deferibe an half circum- 
ference, which in this cafe will be four 
feet, the velocity will at the inftant o 
the ftroke be at the rate of eight feot in 
fecond, fo that the momentum of it wil 


Jevers, each fifteen inches long, whil 
the femi-axis is only half an inch, wi 
muf 


; FLY 


muft increafe this force thirty . times, 
which will give 24000; an immenfe 
force, equal to 100 fb, falling 120 feet, 
or near two feconds in time ; or to a body 
of 7soth. falling 165% feet, or one fe- 
cond in time. Some of the engines for 
coining crown-pieces have the arms of 
the fly five times as long, and the weights 
twice as heavy; fo that the effect is ten 
times greater. See the article COINING, 

Fry, in the fea-language, that part of the 

mariner’s compafs, on which the feveral 
winds or points are drawn. See the ar- 
ticle Compass, 
Let fly the feet, is a word of command 
to let loofe the fheet, in cafe of a guk of 
wind, left the thip thould overfet, or 
fpend her top-fails and mafts ; which is 
prevented by letting the fheet go a-main, 
that it may hold no wind. 

FLy, among fportfmen. When a hawk 
miffing her quarry, betakes herfelf to the 
next check, as crows, &c. they fay fhe 
Ses on head. When a hawk flies at great 
birds, as cranes, geefé, &*c. they fay the 
fies grofs. A horle is faid to fly the heels, 
when he obeys the fpurs. 

FLY-BoaT, a large veffel with a double 
prow, carrying from feven to eight hun- 
dred weight of goods, 

FLYERS, in afchiteéture, fuch ftairs as 
go ftraight, and do not wind round ; 
nor have the fleps made tapering, but 
the fore and back part of each ftair, and 
the ends, refpeétively parallel! to one an- 
other ; fo that if one flight do not carry 
you to your intended height, there is a 
broad half fpace, from whence you begin 
to fly again, with fteps every where of 

| _ the fame length and breadth, as before. 

| FLYING, the progreffive motion of a bird, 

| or other winged animal, in the liquid air. 

The parts of birds chiefly concerned in 

flying, are the wings, by which they are 

fultained or wafted along. The tail, 

Mefleurs Willoughby, Ray, and many 

other, imagine to be principally employ- 

ed in fteering and turning the body in 
the air, as a rudder: but Borelli has put 
it beyond all doubr, that this is the leaft 
ufe of it, which is chiefly to affift the 
bird in its afcent and defcent in the air ; 
and to obviate the vacillations of the bo- 
dy and wings: for, as to tungiiS to this 


or tha: fide, it is performed: hy 


; y the’ wings, 
and inclinations of the body, and but 
‘very latle by the help of the tail. The 
flying of a bird, in effect, is quitea diffe- 
|, rent ting from the rowing of a veffel. 
) Birds do not yibrate their wings towards 
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The manner of FLY¥inG is thus: the bird 


F.L.¥ 

the tail, as oars are ftruck towards the 
ftern, but waft them downwards: nor 
does the tail of the bird cut the air at 
right angles, as the rudder does the wae 
ter; but 1s difpofed horizontally, and pres 
ferves the fame fituation what way foever 
the bird turns. ; 

In effe&t, as a veffel is turned about ca 
its center of gravity to the right, by a 
brifk application of the oars to the left, 
fo a bird in beating the air with its right 
wing alone, towards the tail, will turn 
its fore part to the left. Thus pigeons, 
changing their courfe to the left, would 
labour it with their right wing, keeping 
the other almoft at reft. Birds of a long 
neck alter their courfe by the inclinations 
of their head and neck, which altering 
the courfe of gravity, the bird will pro- 
ceed in a new direétion. 


firft bends his legs, and fprings with a 
violent leap from the ground; then 
opens and expands the joints of his 
wings, fo as to make a right line perpen- 
dicular to the fides of his body: thus the 
wings, with all the feathers therein, con- 
ftitute one continued lamina. Being 
now raifed a little above the horizon, and 
vibrating the wings with great force and 
velocity perpendicularly againft the fub- 
je& air, that fluid refifts thofe fuccuf- 
fions, both from its natural inaétivity 
and elafticity, by means of which the 
whole body of the bird is protruded, 
The rcfiftance the air makes to the with- 
drawing of the wings, and confequently 
the progrefs of the bird, wil] be fo much 
the greater, as the waft or ftroke of the 
fan of the wing is longer: but as the 
force of the wing is continually diminifh- 
ed by this refiftance, when the two forces 
come to be in equilibrio, the bird will re- 
main fulpended in the fame place; for 
the bird only,afcends fo long as the arch 
of air the wing defcribes, makes a refift- 
ance equal to the excefs of the fpecific 
gravity of the bird above the air, If the 
air, therefore, be fo rare as to give way 
with the fame velocity as itis ftruck with- 
al, there will be no refifiance, and con- 
fequently the bird can never mount. 
Birds never fly upwards in a perpendicu- 
lar line, but always in a parabola, In 
a direét afcent, the natural and artificial 
tendency would oppofe and deftroy each 
other, fo that the progrefs wou'd be very 
flow. In a direét dedcent they would aid 
one another, fo that the fall would be too 


precipitate, 
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by the affiftance of mechanics. 
The at of flying hss been attempted by 
feveral perfons in all ages. The Leucadi- 
ans, out of fuperftition, are reported to 
have had a cuftom of precipitating a 
-man from a high cliff into the fea, firft 
fixing feathers, varioufly expanded, round 
his body, in order to break his fall. Frier 
Bacon, who lived near five hundred years 
ago, not only affirms the art of flying 
poffible, but affures us, that he himéelf 
knew how to make an engine wherein a 
map fitting might be able to convey him- 
felf through the air, like a bird; and fur- 
ther adds, that there was then one who 
had tried it with fuccefs: but this me- 
thod, which confifted of a couple of large, 
thin, hollow copper globes, exhaufted of 
the air, and futtaining a perfon who fat 
thereon, Dr. Hook fhews to be imprac~- 
ticable. The philofophers of K, Charles 
the fecond’s reign, were mightily bufied 
about this art, The famous bifhop Wil- 
kins was fo confident of fuccels in it, 
that he fays, he does not queltion but, 
in future ages, it will be as ufual to 
hear a man call for his wings, when he 
is going a journey, as it is now to call 
for his boots. 
FLYING-aARMY, a fmall body under a licu- 
tenant or major general, fent to harrafs 
the country, intercept convoys, prevent 
the enemy s incurfions, cover its own gar- 
rifons, and keep the enemy in continual 
alarm. 
FLYING*BRIDGE. See the article BRIDGE. 
FuyinG-camp. See the article Camp. 
FLYING-¥F1sH; aname given by the englifh 
writers to feveral {pecies of fth, which, 
by means of their Jong fins, have a me- 
thod of keeping themielves out of water 
a Jong time. See the article EXOcoE- 
Tus, Mitvus, &c, 


ye 


FLYING PINION, is part of a clock, having 


a fly, or fan, whereby to gather air, and 
fo bridle the rapidity of the clock’s mo- 
tion, when the weight defcerds in the 
ftriking part. See the article CLOCK. 
FOAL, or Cott, the young of the horfe 
kind. The word colt among the dealers, 
is underftood of the mate kind. 
Foals are ufually foaled about the begin- 
ning of fummer, and it is the cultom to 
let them run till Michaelmas with the 
mare, at which time they are to be wean- 
ed. Some, however, are of cpinion, 
that a foal is rendered much fooner fit for 
fervice by being allowed'to fuci. the whole 
winter, and weaned about Candlemas 
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or Shrovetide, When fir weaned, the 
muft be kept in a convenient houfe, with 

a low rack and manger for hay and oats; 

the hay muft be very {weet and fine, ef- 
pecially at firft, anda little white bran 
fhould be mixed with their oats, in order 

to keep their bodies open, and make them 
eat and drink freely. 

When foals are kept up in the winter, 
they are not to be immured continually 
in ‘the ftable; but in the middle of the 
day, when the fun fhines warm, they 
fhould always be allowed to play about 
for an hour oy two, and when the winter 
is fpent, they fhould be turned into fome 
dry ground where the grafs is fweet and 
fhort, and where there is good water, 
that they may drink at pleafure. The 
winter after this, they may be keptin the 
ftable without any further care than that 
whith is taken of other horfes; but after 
the firft year, the mare foals and horfe 
foals are not to be kept together. 

There is no difficulty to know the thape 
a foal is like to be of ; for the fame fhape | 
he carries ata month, he will carry at 
fix years old, if he be not abufed in after 
keeping. As for his heighth, it is ob- 
ferved that a large fhin bone, long from 
the knee to the paftern, fhews a tall horfe ; © 
for which another way is to fee what 
fpace he has between his knee and his 
withers, which being doubled, it will be 
his height when he ts a full aged horfe. 
There are alfo means cf knowing their 
goodne({s ; for if they are of ftirring {pi- 
rits, free from frights, wanton of dif- 
pofition, and very attive in leaping and 
running, and ftriving for mattery, they 
prove generally good mettled horfes. It 
is a good mark alfo if their hoofs be 
ftrong, deep, tough, f{mooth, upright 
ftanding, and hollow. For the manner o 
breaking them, fee the article HORSE, 

FOCAGE, the fame with fire-bote. Se 
the article FIRE-BOTE. 

FOCHEN, a town of China, capital of th 
province of Fokien; eaft long. 118° 

_ north Jat. 26° 20. 

FOCUS, in geometry and conic fections 
is applied to certain points in the para 
bola, ellipfis, and hyperbola, where t 
rays refleéted from all parts of the 
curves concur and meet. 

Foci of an ellipfis, are two points in th 
Jongeft axis, on which as centers th 
figure is defcribed. See ELLIpsIs. 
If from the foci two right lines af 
drawn, meeting one another in the peri 
phery of the ellipfis, their fum will 
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always equal to the longelt axis; and 
therefore when an ellipfis and its two axes 
are given, and the foci are required, you 
need only take half the longeft axis in 
your compaffes, and fetting one foot in 
the end of the fhorter, the other foot will 
cut the longer in the focus required. 
Focus of an hyperbola, is that point in the 
axis, through which the latus rectum 
paffes; from whence if any two right 
| lines are drawn meeting in either of the 
oppofite hyperbolas, their difference will 
be equal to the principal axis. See the 
article HYPERBOLA,. 

Focus of a parabola, a point in the axis 
within the figure, diftant from the vertex 
one fourth part of the latus refturh. See 
the article PARABOLA. 

Focus, in optics, is the point wherein rays 
are collected, after they have undergone 
reflection or refraétion. See the articles 
Mrrrour and Lens. 

Principal Foci of a lens, are the two foci 

F, f, (plate CI. fig. r.n° 1.) of rays 
coming parallel to the axis of the lens, 
and EF or or Ef is called its focal dif- 
tance, and by authors its focal length, 
It appears from the laws of optics, as 
well as from experiments, that the focal 
diftance of a plano-convex, or of a plano- 
concave glafs, is equal to a diameter of 
its convex or concave furfaces ; that is, 
of the whole fphere it belongs to; fe- 
condly, that the focal diftance of a double 
convex or a double concave glafs of equal 
convexities or concavities, is equal toa 
ferni-diameter of either of its furfaces : 
and confequently that the focal diftance 
ofa glafs of unequal convexities or un- 
equa! concavities, will have an interme- 
dizte length between a diameter and a 
femi-diameter of that furface which is 
moft convex or molt concave. 

Virtual Focus, a term ufed by Mr. Moly- 
neax for that point from which refra&ted 
rays begin to diverge. It is alfo called 
the point of difperfion or divergency. 

It is remarkable, 1. That in concave 
gleffes, when a ray falls from air paral- 
Jelto the axis, the virtual focus by its 
fit refraétion, is at the diftance of a 
diameter and a half of the concavity. 2. 
In plano-concave glaffes, when the rays 
fal parallel to the axis, the virtual focus 
is diftant from the glafs the diameter of 
the concavity. 3. In plano-concave 
glaffes, as 107 to 193, fois the radius of 
the concavity to the diftance of the vir- 
_tud focus. 4. In double concaves of 
the fame fphere, parallel rays have their 
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virtual focus at the diftance of the radius 
of the concavity. 5. But whether the 
concavities be equal or unequal, the vir- 
tual focus or point of divergency of the 
parallel rays is determined by this rule, 
As the fum of the radii of both concavi- 
ties is to the radius of either concavity, 
:: foisthe double radius ofthe other 


concavity : to the diftance of the virtual - 


focus. 6. In concave glaffes, it the 
point to which the incident ray converges 
be diftant from the glafs farther than the 
virtual focus of parallel rays, the rule for 
finding the virtual focus of this ray is 
this, Asthe difference of the diffance 
between this point from the glafs, and the 
diftance of the virtual focus from the 
glafs : is to the diftance of the virtual fo- 
cus: : fois the diftance of this point of 
convergence from the glafs : to the dif- 
tance of the virtual focus of this converg- 
ing ray. 7. In ‘concave glaffes, if the 
point to which the incident ray converges 
be nigher to the glafs than the virtual to- 
cus of parallel rays, the rule to find 


where it croffes the axis is this, Asthe — 


excefs of the virtual-focus more than this 
point of convergency : is to the virtual 
focus :: fois the diftance of this point of 
convergency from the glafs : to the dif- 
tance of the point where this ray croffes 
the axis. 


The Focus of incident rays upon a lens bem 


ing given, to find the Focus of the emer=- 
gent rays. Let Q_ (ibid. n° 2.) be the 
focus of incident rays given, and g the 
focus of emergent rays required; draw 
QE the axis of the pencil, and with the 
center E and femidiameter EF, equal to 
the focal diftance of the lens, defcribe an 
arch FG, cutting any incident ray QA 
in G ; join EG, and drawing A q paral- 
lel to it, the point J, where it cuts the axis 
of the pencil, will be the focus of the 
emergentrays, For fuppofing other rayss 


befides G A, to flow trom or towards G, 


they will emerge parallel to their: axis 
G E produced. 


The Focus of rays falling almoft fo 


dicularly upon a given fpherical furface 
being given, to find their focus after res 
Sraétions, Let OI (ibid. n° 3.) be the 
given furface, whofe center isS; and in 
any radius OS produced, let Q be the 
given focus of the incident rays as Q_ J, 
itis required to find the focus g of the re- 
fracted rays. Call OS,OQ, Og relpec- 
tively S,Q_,qg5 and let the given ratio 
of the fines of refraction be m to”, and 


let m be bigger than m Then joining — 


a ? 
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S I, fince very fmall angles are very 
nearly proportionable to their fines, we 
have the angle OSI: to the angle SIQ_ 
::Q:Q—S, and the angle SIQ: tothe 
angle SIg:: m:2. And by compound- 
ing thefe proportions we have the angle 
OSI: tothe angle SIg::mQ;2Q— 
nS, and disjointly we have the angle 
OSI: totheangle SqI, that isg:S:: 
mQ:m—nQ+n8, Whence, putting 
6—m—n, we have this theorem, ¢ = 


m 
mQ S_ 6 ‘a 
| ve — + This isthe value 


Q+7s 


ofg in the given cafe, where the lines O Qs. 
OS, Og lie all on the fame fide of the 
furface O13; and thence the theorem for 
qmay be eafily adapted to any other given 
cate, by confidering O Q as being always 
affirmative, and by changing the fign of S 
when OS and O Q lie on contrary fides 
of their origin 0; and by changing the 
fign of 6, when the fign of incidence is 
lefs than the fine 3 refraction ; and, 
lafily, by placing O ¢ the contrary way 
to OQ , wher the value of g comes out 
negative by the theorem fo changed. 
Theorem for refletled rays. Subftitute—m 
in the preceding theorem for x, and con- 
fequently 2m for 6, and we have q= 
no: 

ais! which theorem gives the focus 
© 


’ 


z 

rays reflected from the fpherical fur- 
face OI. For the calculation continues 
the fame, whether the rays go forwards 
or backwards in the line Ig; and to 
change the angle of refraétion ST q (bid. 
n” 3.) into an angle of reflection, it and 
its fine 2 mutt be diminifhed to nothing, 
and then become negative and equal to 
~—m, the fine of the angle of incidence 
S1Q (ibid. n° 4.) : 
Having the Focus of rays falling almoft 
perpendicularly upon a grven lens, to find 
their focus after refractions. -Let OLE o 
(ibid. v® 5.) be the given lens, whofe 
- vertex’s are O and o; R the center of the 
firft jurface OT; r the center of the fe- 
cond 0 E; P the given focus of incident 
rays in the axis 007 R; and? the focus 
of the emergent rays required. Let @w 
be their focus after the firlt refraction at 
the furface OI, and m to x the ratio of 
the fines as above, and call Oo, or, OR, 
OP, op, refpectively 0,7,R, P,p. Then 
forQ_ ,S, , 2,9 in the foregoing theo- 
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rem, write P, R, m, 2, 8; and we have 


mPR } ; 
O == pio? to which adding ° 0s 
or o,wehave ow or waZPR APedaRe 
6P-+-nR 


Again, for Q _, S, m, x, § in the forego- 
ing theorem, write w, ry 7, m,— 9; and 
nT oF 
—bo+tmr 
fubftituting the value of a, we have p= 
mnuPRr+noProtunRro 


i eecinn 
m6Pr—m6PR+ mn Rr—68Po—n6 Ko 
This theorem for a minifcus lens, hav- 
ing its concave furface expofed to P, is 
ealily adapted to a lens of any given form, 
by conceiving one or both its femi-dia- 
meters OR, or, to decreafe or increafe, 
or to become infinite and then negative, 
till the minifens acquires the form of the 
given lens; and by changing the fign of 
Ror yr, when the femi-diameters lie on 
oppofite fides of their furfaces O, 0, to 
the focus P ; and, laftly, by placing p on 
the oppofite fide of o to P, when its value 
in the theorem fo changed comes out ne- 
gative. Thus by writing « (which de- 
notes infinite) for R, thistheorem is eafi- 
ly adapted to a plano-convex lens, hav- 
ing its firft furface plane; and by writing 
—R for R, it is adapted to a double con - 
vex lens; and by writing —R for R, and 
co for r, it is adapted to a plano. convex 
lens whofe firft furface is convex ; and by 
writing —R for R, and—vrfor 7, and 
o +r for R, it is adapted toa lens of 
concentric furfaces, whofe firft furface is 
convex ; and by writing R +0 for 7, it 
is adapted to a lens of concentric furfaces 
whole firft furface is concave; and by 
writing oo for 7, it is adapted to a plano- 
concave lens, whofe firft furface is con- 
cave; and by writing —f for 7, it is 
adapted to a double concave; and by 
writing oo for R, and—rfor,r, it is 
adapted to a plano-concave whofe firft 
furface is plane; and, laftly, it is adapt- 
ed toa (phere whofe femi-diameter is R 
and diameter O 0, by writing —Rfor R, 
and R for7, and 2 R foro; and by fub- 
ftituting given numbers for the ratio of 
refraétion, the bigger for #, and the let- 
fer for m, it is adapted to lens’s of any gi- 
ven fubftances, 
Before the difcovery of the law of refrac- 
tion, according to the given ratio of the 
fines of incidence and refraction of any 
given magnitudes, opticians could only 
confider the refractions of fuch rays as 
fell 
+ 


we have p = 3 in which by 
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fel) almoft perpendicularly upon the re- 
fracting furfaces, where the angles of in- 
cidence and refra&tion being but fmall, 
were known by experience to be nearly 
in a given ratio to each other, and thefe 
rays they found would all] belong to one 
focus pretty nearly. But Dr. Barrow 
obferving that the feveral fmall portions 
of a-large pencil of rays flowing from a 
given focus, would diverge after refrac- 
tion or refleétion from feveral different 
foci, according as they fell with diffe- 
rent obliquities upon the feveral parts of 
a fpherical furface, and being of opinion 
that the eye receiving a certain {mall por- 
tion of thefe rays, would judge the ob- 
ject to appear in the place from which 
they diverged, and confequently to ap- 
pear in different places according as the 
eye received a different portion, took oc- 
calion from thence to determine thefe 
places geometrically by means of the law 
of refraétion, then newly difcovered ; and 
confequently to handle the fubjeét of di- 
optrics and catoptrics, in a more extenfive 
manner than any writer had then done. 
The foci of rays obliquely refraéted and 
reflected, have’alfo been touched upon by 
Sir Ifaac Newton in his optical leétures, 
in order to determine the diameters and 
breadths of the rainbows, and to make 
way for his admirable theorems concern- 
ne the feparations of heterogeneal rays. 
The reader, therefore, defirous of being 
fully inftrugted in the determinations of 
the foci of rays falling with.any degrees of 
obliquity upon any number of reftecting 
and refraéting furfaces of any fort, may 
confult the above-mentioned writers, as 
alfo Dr. Smith's optics, book 2. chap 9g. 
and the remarks on that chapter, where 
the chief difcoveries of Sir Ifaac and Dr, 
Barrow are not only comprehended, but 
made much more general, by fhewing 
that the relation of the focus’s of incident 
and emergent rays, to the focus’s of pa- 
rallel rays coming contrary ways is al- 
ways the fame, after any number of ob- 
lique refra&tions or refle@ions, as when 
a pencil of rays,is but once refraéted or 
refle&ted at the vertex of a fingle furface. 

FODDER, any kind of meat for horfes, or 
other cattle. In fome places, hay ‘and 
ftraw, mingled together, js peculiarly de- 
nominated fodder, 

FODDER, in the ciyil law, is ufed for a 
prerogative that the prince has, tobe pro- 
vided of corn and other meats for his 

whores, by the fubjedts, in his warlike ex- 


peditions, 
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FODDER, in mining, a meafure contain« 
ing twenty-two hundred and an half 
weight, though in London but twenty 
hundred weight. 

FODINA, in anatomy, the labyrinth of the 
ear. See the article Ear. 

FOECES and Forcuua. See the articles 
Fmces and Facuta. 

FOECIALES, or FECIALES, in roman 
antiquity. See the article Fecrares. - 
FOECUNDITY, or Fecunpity, the 
fame with fertility. See Ferriniry. 
FOENICULUM, fennel, in botany, ‘a {pe- 
cies of anethum or dill. See the articles 
Diy and FENNEL. i 

FOENUGREEK, fenum grecum, in be- 

tany, is called by Linnzus trigonelia, 
See the article TRIGONELLA. 
The figure of foenugreek. feed is fingu- 
lar, Heing irregularly rhomboidal, con- 
fiderably thick, with a line or depreflion 
running obliquely from one of the oppo- 
fite angles to the other. It is of a pale- 
yellowifh colour, and of an extremely 
tough and firm texture. It is ofa ftrong 
and agreeable {mell, and of a faint nau. 
feous tafte. We have it from Germany. 
Foenugreek is ufed externally on many 
occafions by way of cataplafm or fomen- 
tation; being emollient and difcutient in 
a great degree, and found to give great 
relief in pains, bruifes, &c. It is fome- 
times alfo an ingredient in emollient 
clyfters, where anodynes and carmina- 
tives are required, without too much 
pungency. It is alfo an ingredient in the 
ointment of marfh-mallows, and fome 
other fhop-compofitions; but is never 
given internally. 

FOETOR, in medicine, ftinking or foetid - 
effuvia, arifing from the body, or any 
part thereof, : 

FOETOR NARIUM, a feetid ftench of the 
noftrils, arifing from a deep ulcer within 
the nofe, the caufe of which, according 
to Galen, is a fharp humour falling from 
the brain upon the mamillary proceffes. 
See the article ULcER, ’ 
This is one of the caufes for which mar- 
riaze might, in former times, be an- 
nulled. 

FOETOR ORIS, a term ufed by medical 
| end : vietahak that bad fmell in the 
mouth, uwlually, though often improper] 
called a aidking breath oe 
This is a malady arifing in different cafes 
from very different caufes, as from the 
{curvy, and particularly from that {pecies 
of it which affeMs the mouth, and is 
therefore called ftomocace; from the 

french 
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french pox; from an ulceration, whether 
fimple or fiftulous, in the lungs, which is 


the cafe in confumptions ; from ulcers in > 


the mouth; from a caries or rottennefs 
of the teeth, or from any other impurity 
of them ; from crudities in the ftomach, 
arifing from a bad digeltion ; and parti- 
cularly from a weaknefs about the left 
orifice of the ftomach, from which part 
the foetid vapour will often arife in 
very great abundance. 
According to the different caufes of this 
diforder, it requires.a’ very different me- 
thod of cure; in cafes where it depends 
- onthe feurvy, pox, or other difeafes, then 
thofe difeafes are to be attacked by the 
proper medicines, See Scurvy, Pox, 
Be. 
When it arifes from a carious tooth, 
there is no other cure for it but dtawing 
the tooth. When the impurities of the 
teeth occafion it, the cleaning them proves 
acurets ¢7 2 
FOETUS, in phyfiology, denotes thé child 
while it is contained in the mother’s 
womb, but particularly after it is formed, 
till which time it is more properly called 
embryo, See the article GENERATION, 
Formation of a Forrus. The formation 
" of the bones in a foetus, is very gradual 
and regularly pe:formed. In the firft 
two months, there is nothing of a bony 
_naturesin the whole. After this, the 
_hardnefs of the parts, where the principal 
’ bones are to be fituated, becomes, by de- 
grees, perceptible. Dr. Kerkring de- 
icribes the progrefs of the offification from 
- fkeletons, which he had prepared from 
foetufes of two months, and thence up to 
nine. In the firft two months, or to the 
end of that time, there appears not ahy 
‘thing bony, After this, in the third and 
fourth months, the feveral parts, one af- 
ter another, acquire their bony nature, 
In the fir flages, every thing is mem- 
branovus, where the bones are to be: 
thefe, by degrees, tranfmigrate into car- 
tilages, and from thefe, by the fame fort 
of change continued, the bones them- 
felves are by degrees formed. All this 
is done by nature, by fuch flow, though 
' {uch certain progreflions, that the niceft 
eye can never fee it doing, though it eafily 
fees it when done.. 
Foetules increafe proportionably lefs, the 
longer they continue in the womb, Mau- 
yiceau pretends, that the increafe of a 
foetus is fixty-four times its own weight 
in triple the time. Thus, he fays, that, 
at the birth, “a»child weighs twelve 
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pounds, of fixteen ounces each; at the 
three months, it weighs three ounces ; 
at one month, 3 of a drachm; and at 
ten days, lefs than half a grain, 

Anatomy ofa¥ortus, In the examina- 
tion of the feetus intire, we firft obferve 
the membranes furrounding it in the ute- 
rus, as in an egg; the exterior of thefe is 
the chorion ; the interior, or fecond mem- 
brane, is the amnios ;’ and a third, tho” 
its exiltence is difputed in human fub- 
jects, is théallantois. See the articles 
CHORION, AMNIOS, and ALLANTOIS, 
After the membranes including the foe- 
tus, we are next to examine the placenta, 
the numberof which, in human fubjeéts, 
anfwers to that of the foetufes. See the 
article PLACENTA. 

* After the placenta, we are to obferve the 
umbilical veffels of the foetus, which, af- 
ter the birth, degenerate into ligaments, 
See UMBILICAL and ArTERY. 
Another part belonging to the umbilical 
veffels obfervable in the human foetus, 1s 
the funiculus umbilicalis, or navel-ftring. 
See the article NAVEL. aati 
The more effential differences between 
the human foetus and an adult, confider- 
ing the foetus not only as yet enclofed 
within the womb, but as newly come 
from it, are as follows. 

In the abdomen, the umbilical vein and 
arteries of the navel, and the canalis ve- 
nofus in the liver, are in the foetus open 
and pervicus; in adults, they are con- 
tracted and folid. The liver is very 
large, the ftomach is filled with a gluti- 
nous fluid, and the larger inteftines, and 
often the ilium alfo, with the faeces called 
meconium. The renes fuccenturiati, are 
larger in the foetus than in adults, ‘The 
kidneys themfelves are not fmooth and 
even on the furface, as in adults, but un- 
equal, and in fome meafure refemble 
thofe of acalf. The urinary bladder is 
of a longer fhape, and extends almoft to 
the navel. ‘The hymen in a female foe- 
tus, is very plain and obvious. In the 
thorax, befides a peculiar fluid, found as 
well in this cavity asin the abdomen, 
the gland thymus is larger than it is im 
adults, Thelungs, as they have never — 
yet been inflated by breathing, are collap- — 
fed, and of a blackith colour; and if 
thrown into water they fink in it, con- 
trary to whatis the cafe in thofe in adults. 
In the heart, the foramen ovale between 
the left and right auricle, and the canalis 
arteriofus, between the pulmonary ar- 
tery and the aorta, are open, to ferve for 
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a peculiar circulation in the foetus, which 
has not yet breathed ; and there is in the 
inferior trunk of the vena cava, near the 
heart, a remarkable valve, called by Che-~ 
felden in his anatomy, valvula nobilis. 
See the article VALVE. 

In the head, befides its great fize in pro- 
portion to the body, we are to obferve, 
that. the offa cranii are in feveral places 


: diftant.from one another, efpecially at the 


' fontanella; and that the futures are 
wanting, ‘The brain alfo is fofter than 

“in adults. The teeth are alfo imperfeét, 
and not rooted in the gums; they lie hid 
or buried under the gums, to appear at 
amore advanced period. The meatus 
auditorius is not yet perfect in them; 
and in the foetus, whilft it is in the womb, 
is entirely clofed up by a peculiar mem- 
brane, which is continuous with the epi- 
dermis, and which naturally difappears 
after delivery. The bones of the whole 
body, excepting only a very few, are ei- 
ther foft or yet abfolutely imperfect : 
fome of them are merely cartilaginous, 
and the articulations are not at that time 
perfeéted. ad 


Situation of the Foetus in the womb, 


This, in the firft months, and even in the 
middle ones, is perfeétly uncertain; but 
in the latter months, it is more regular ; 
in thefe it is ufually in a pofture like that 
of fitting, and its head and neck are bent 
downwards ; its knees are raifed up to- 


_ “wards its cheeks ; and its heels drawn 


<< 


‘ 


up to its buttocks. Its hands are ufually 
hanging down, and embrace the feet. A 


little time before the delivery, it ufually - 


changes its pofition, in fuch a manner, 
that its head falls towards the mouth of 
the womb, and its buttocks and feet are 
turned upwards. Frequently, however, 
it varies during the whole time of the 
pregnancy from the common rule, and 
at the very inftant of the delivery, its 
head does not prefent itfelf, but is turned 
to one fide, or to fome other part of the 
womb. 
For the exclufion of the foetus from the 
uterus, fee tne article DELIVERY. 
Nutrition of the Forrus. How the nutri- 
tion of the foetus is performed, is difputed 
among the learned. Heifter is of opi- 
Hion, that the nutrition of the fcetus, 
during the firft months, while the organs 
of concoétion are not yet formed, is pro- 
bably effected by means of the navel- 
ftring alone. But in the more advanced 
_ fkate of the foetus, in the latter months, 
that great anatomift fuppofes, that it is 
_ Von, I, . 
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alfo nourifhed by the mouth, by means 
of a foft and fomewhat glutinous fluid 
that furrounds it, and which is probably 
fecreted from theamnios, In fupport of 
this opinion he obferves, 1. That a fluid 
fimilar to that of the amnios, is found in 
the mouth, the cefophagus, and the fto- 
mach, not only of the human foetus, but 
in that of quadrupeds. 2. That this 
fluid is alfo found in the fall guts of the 
foetus, but altered and digefted. 3. That 
there are alfo found in the larger intef- - 
tines real feces, called meconium: fome- 
times the whole ilium is full of thefe. 
4. That in the firft months, there is a 
great quantity of this fluid furrounding 
the foetus: but in the latter months, there 
is but very little of it, and the confump- _ 
tion of it is not eafily accounted for any” — 
other way, than by its being alowed 
by the fozrus. 5. That the liquid it 
is fo extremely proper for the nutrition of 
the foetusy that a more fit one could not 
have been formed or defired. 6. That 
it feems to be continually preffed into the 
mouth, cefophagus, and ftomach of the 
foetus, by the perpetual renitency of the 
uterus itfelf, and by the preffure of the 
mufcles of the abdomen, and of the am- 
bient air. 
Mr. Gibfon, in the Medical Effays, of 
Edinburgh, has lately adopted this opi- 
nion as the moft probable, Hippocrates, 
among the antients, was of opiffich; that 
the foetus was nourifhed both by the 
mouth and by the umbilical veffels, He 
maintains, that the child, in the womb, 
with its lips compreffed together, attracts 
nourifhment; for which he affigns this 
reafon, that, unlefs the child had fucked 
in utero, it neither could depofit excre- 
ment, nor know how to fuck fo foon as 
it was born, ry 
On the other hand, Dr. Monro, of Edin- 
burgh, is of opinion, that the foetus in 
viviparous animals, is nourithed by the 
navel alone. He has given a curious 
differtation on this fubjeét in the Medical, 
Effays, where he obferves, 1. That the 
foetus is capable of receiving its whole 
nourifhment by the umbilical vein alone, 
whereas no foetus can {ubfift without the 
umbilical veffels. 2. That the liquor of 
the amnios is ill calculated in its natural 
ftate for the food of a foetus, and becomes 
altogether unfit food in morbid cafes. . 3. 
That it is highly improbable, that a 
creature fhould furnith its fubfiftence out 
of its own body, which mutft be the cafe, 
if the fostus feeds on the liquor of the 
sc me amnios, 
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amnios. 4. That it cannot be inferred 
from any refemblance of the liquor of the 
_ ftomach and amnios, nor from any other 
appearances, that the liquor of the am- 
~ mios is ever fent down into the ftomach. 
5+ That no direé&t proof can be had of 
~ the liquor of the amnios being preffed or 
{wallowed down, but, on the contrary, 
al} circumftances make it probable, that 
it does not go down. 6. That all the 
phenomena of a foetus can moft reafon- 
ably be accounted for, without {uppofing 
the liquor of the amnios to be any part 
of its food : hence he thinks it reafonable 
to exclude the mouth from the office of 
conveying the aliment of the foetufes of 
viviparous animals, and to believe that 
all their nourifhment is conveyed by the 
weflels. See Medical Effays, vol. I. 
poze 102, feg. 
rs Monro has, in thefe effays, given 
feveral other curious obfervations relat- 
ang to the queftion about the nutrition of 
foetufes of viviparous animals: he has alfo 
confidered the nourifhment of plants in a 
foetus-ftate, and fhewn the analogy there 
_ is between thefe and the animal foetufes. 
‘To fix the analogy between animals and 
pores he obferves that the former may 
e faid to remain in the ftate of a feetus, 
fo long as the young creature is. folely 
nourifhed by liquors furnifhed by the 
uterus of the parent; and plants are to 
be confidered as {cetufes only, while the 
feed is ripening, and before the earth, 
. water, moifture of the air, &e. have 
communicated immediately any matter 
for its increafe. Medical Effays, vol. 
iI. page 201. /eq. 
To the queition, Whence feetufes have 
their- red blood? Dr. Monro anfwers, 
that foetufes in viviparous animals, have 
their red blood from the fame fource that 
chickens in the egg have theirs, which 
can be no other than the action of their 
heart, and of the veffels in their body and 
fecundines. 
While foetufes continue in the womb, 
their mufcles commonly at by their na- 
tural contraction, or the foetus is faid to 
be in a ftaie of fleeping: but fometimes, 
when its eafe or. prefervation requires a 
change of fituation, it feems to perform 
fome voluntary motions which are called 
flirrings. The human foetus is generally 
fuppoled to be animated about the end of 
the fixth, or beginning of the feventh week 
after conception ; though it is feldom felt 
to ftir, till towards the middle of the 
time of geftation. 
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Refpiration feems to be the great a& by 
which the change is made in animals, 
from the ftate of foetus, to that of mo- 
tion, fenfation, and the other qualities 
of animal life in their larger degree. 
Mr. Duverney obferved this in the foetus 
of a common fnake: he broke the egg of 
one of thefe animals, at a time when it 
was juft ready for hatching, and the 
young {nake fell out, rolled ina fpiral, 
at firlt quite ftiff and motionlels ; but it 
had no fooner breathed three or four 
times, than it began to perform all the 
motions of animal life, in the mot 
nimble and aétive manner. See the ar- 
ticle RESPIRATION, 

Hippocrates and fome learned modern 
phyficians fuppofe, that a foetus refpires 
in the womb ; but it feems very difficult 
to conceive how air fhould traverfe the 
body of the mother, and the teguments 
of the child; and fince nature hath in 
new-born infants contrived peculiar tem- 
porary veffels, that the blood may circu- . 
late through other paflages than it does 
in the fame individuals, when they come 
to have the fredMiife of their lungs, it is 
improbable that the foetus in the womb 
fhould properly refpire. 

The fymptoms of the human foetus be- 
ing dead in the womb, the reafons which 
may occafion it, the accidents which at-. 
tend it, and the methods of preventing it, 
and remedying the confequences thereof, 
as alfo the various ways of expelling it, 
may be feen under the articles ABOR- 
TION, CONCEPTION, DELIVERY, &e. 
For the circulation of the blood, as per- 
formed in the foetus, fee CIRCULATION? 


FOG, or Mist, a meteor confifting of 


grofs vapours, floating near the furface of 
the earth. 

Mifts, according to lord Bacon, areims — 
perfeét condenfations of the air, confifting 
of a large proportion of the air, anda 
fmall one of the aqueous vapour ; and thefe 
happen in the winter, about the spar of 
the weather, from froft to thaw, or from 
thaw to froft: but in the fummer and the 
{fpring, from the expanfion of the dew. 
If the vapours, which are raifed plen- . 
tifully from the earth and waters, either 
by the folar or fubterraneous heat, do, at 
their firft entrance into the atmofphere, 
meet with cold enough to condenfe them 


to a confiderable degree, their fpecifie 


gravity is, by that means, encreafed ; 
and fo they will be {topped from afcend- 
ing, and return back, either in form of 
dew, or drizzling rain; or remain fuf- 

5 - pended 
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pended fome time in the form of a fog, 
Vapours may be feen on the high grounds 
as well as the low, but more elpecially 
about marfhy places: they are eafily dif- 
fipated by the wind, as alfo by the heat 
of the-fun: they continue longeft in the 
loweft grounds, becaufe thefe places con- 
tain moft moifture, and are leaft expofed 
to the action of the wind. 

Hence we may eafily conceive, that fogs 
are only lowclouds,or clouds in the loweft 
region of the air; as clouds are no other 
than fogs, raifedon high. See CLoup. 
When fogs ftink, then the vapours are 
mixt with fulphureous exhalations, which 
finell fo. Objects viewed through fogs, 
appear larger and more remote than 
through the common air. Mr. Boyle 
obferves, that upon the coalt of Coro- 
mandel, and the moft maritime parts of 
the Eaft-Indies, there are, notwithftand- 
ing the heat of the climate, annual fogs 
fo thick, as to occafion thofe of other 
nations who refide there, and even the 
more tender part of the natives, to keep 
their houfes clofe fhut up. 

FOGAGE, in the Foret, is rank grafs 
not eaten up in fummer, 

FOGARES  atown of Tranfilvania, thirty 
miles north eaft of Hermanftat. 

FOGO, one of the Cape-Verd iflands, fub- 
jet to Portugal, 

FOIL, among glafs-grinders, a fheet of 
tin, with quickfilver or the like, laid on 
the backfide of a looking-glafs, to make 
it reflect, See the articles FOLIATING 
and Guass. 

FOIL, among jewellers, a thin leaf of me- 
tal placed under a precious ftone, in or- 
der to make it look tranfparent, and give 
it an agreeable different colour, either 
deep or pale: thus, if you want a ftone 
to be of a pale colour, puta foil of that 
colour under it ; or if you would have it 
deep, lay a dark one under it. 

Thefe foils are made either of copper, 
gold, or gold and filver together: the 
copper foils are commonly known by the 
name of nuremberg or german foils ; they 
are prepared as follows: procure the 
thinneft copper-plates you can get ; beat 
thefe plates gently upon a well-polifhed 
anvil, with a polifhed hammer, as thin as 
poffible ; and placing them between two 
iron-plates as thin as writing- paper, heat 
them in the fire; then boil the foils, ina 
pipkin, with equal quantities of tartar 
and falt, conftantly Foriag them till by 
boiling they become white ; after which, 
taking them out, and drying them, give 


them another hammering, till they are 
made fit for your purpofe ; however, care 
mauft be taken not to give the foils too 
much heat, for fear of melting, nor muft 
they be too long boiled, for fear of at~ 
trating too much falt. 


The manner of polifhing thefe foils isas | 


follows; take a plate of the beft coppers 
one foot long and about five or fix inches 
wide, polithed to the greateft perfettion ; 
bend this to a long convex, faften it up- 
on ahalf roll, and fix it to a bench or 
table; then take fome chalk, wafhed as 
clean as poffible, and filtred through a 
fine linen-cloth, till it be as fine as you 
can make it ; and having Jaid fome theres 
of on the roll, and wetted the copper all 
over, lay your foils upon it, and with a 
polithing ftone and the chalk, polifh 
your foils till they are as bright as a look- 
ing-glafs ; after which they muft be dried, 
and laid up fecure from duft. 


FOILING, among huntfmen, the footin 


and treading of a deer, that is on the geile 
and {carce vifible. % 


FOLCLAND and Fotcmore. See the 


articles FOLKLAND and FOLKMOTE. 


FOLD-NET, among fport(men, a fort of net 
’ with which fmall birds are taken in the © 


night, of which there are two forts; the 
leaft may be managed by one man only, 
but the greateft mult be carried by two, 
and ufed thus : let the net be fixed on both 
fides, ‘to two ftrong, ftraight, and light 
poles about twelve feet long, each man 
holding one of them; let there be one 
behind them, at the diftance of two yards, 
to carry lights: the nets muft be carried 
between the wind and the birds, which 
all naturally rooft on their perches with 
their breatts againft the wind ; by reafon 
of this, he that beats the buthes on the 
other fide of the hedge, will drive them 
out that way towards the light, 


FOLDAGE, the liberty of penning theep 


by night. See the article FALDAGE. 


FOLDING of foeep. In fome places they 


fet their fold with feveral partitions, and 
put the wedders, ewes, and lambs fepa- 
rate by themfelves. It is not good to 
fold them in rainy weather: and, as it 
is the opinion of fome hufbandmen that 
urine of fheep heats, helps and comforts 
the Jand as much or rather more than 
their dung does, they caufe all the theep 
in the fold to be raifed before they let 
them go out, and go about the fides of 
the fold with a dog; for commonly when 
fheep fee a dog come nigh them, they 
will dung and fiale, 

$C, FOLIA, 
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FOLTA, among botanifts, particularly fig- 


nify the leaves of plants; thofe of flow- 
ers being exprefled by the word petal. 
See the article PETAL, 

FOLIACEUM eExpransuM, in anatomy, 
a term applied to the extreme part of the 
fallopian tube, next'the ovary, which is 

. expanded like the mouth of a trumpet, 
‘and furrounded with a -fort of fringe. 
Se¢ the article FALLOPIAN TUBE. 

FOLIAGE, a clulter or affemblage of 
flowers, leaves, branches, &c. 

_ Foxtace is particularly ufed tor the re- 
prefentations of fuch flowers, leaves, 
branches, rinds, @c, whether-natural or 
artificial, as are ufed for enrichments on 
capitals, friezes, pediments, &c. 

FOLIATE, in the higher geometry, a 
name given by Mr. de Moivre to a curve 
of the fecond order, expreffed by the 

‘ equation x3+-y3=axy ; being a fpecies of 
defeétive hyperbolas with one afymptote, 
and confifting of two infinite legs croffing 
one another, and forming a fort of leaf. 

FOLIATING of looking-glaffes, the {pread- 
ing the plates over, after they are polifh- 
ed, with quickfilver, @c. in order to re- 
fic& the image, It is performed thus: a 
thin blotting paper is (pread on the table, 
and fprinkled with fine chalk; and then 
a fine lamina or leaf of tin, called foil, 

_ fis laid over the paper ; upon this mercu- 
ry is poured, which is to be diftributed 
~ equally over the leaf with a hare’s foot, 
or cotton: over this is laid a clean paper, 
and over that the glals-plate, which is 
preffed down with the right-hand, and 
the paper drawn gently out with the left: 
this being done, the plate is covered with 
a thicker paper, and joaden with a greater 
weight, that the fuperfluous mercury may 
be driven out,°and the tin adhere more 

- clofely to the glafs. When it is dried, 
the weight is removed, and the looking- 
glafs is complete. 

Some.add an ounce of marcafite, melt- 
ed by the fire; and, left the mercury 
fhould evaporate in fmoke, pour it into 
cold water; and when cooled, fqueeze 

_ through a cloth, or through leather. 
Some add a quarter of an ounce of tin 
and lead to the marcafite, that the glafs 
“may dry the fooner. 

Foliating of globelooking-glaffes, is done 
as follows: take five ounces of quick- 
Giver, and one ounce of bilmuth ; of lead 
andtin, halfan ounce each: firft put the 
Jéad and tin into fufion, then put in the 
bifmuth, and when you perceive that in 
fufion too, let it Rand til] it is almoft 
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cold, and pour the quickfilver into it: 
after this, take the glafs-globe, which 
mult be very clean, and the infide free 
from duft; make a paper-funnel, which 
put into the hole of the globe, as near to 
the glafs as you can, fo that the amal- 
gam, when you pour it in,may not fplafh, 
and caufe the glafs to be full of fpots 5 
pour it in gently, and move it about, fo 
that the amalgam may touch every where. 
If you find the amalgam begin to be 
curdly and fixed, then hold it. over a 
gentle fire, and it will eafily flow again. 
And if you find the amalgam too thin, 
add a little more lead, tin, and bif- 
muth to it, The finer and clearer your 
globe ts, the better will the looking- 
glafs be. me 

Dr. Shaw obferves, that this operation 
has confiderable advantages, as being 
performable in the cold, and that it is 
not attended with the danger of poifon- 
ous fumes from arfenic, or other unwhol- 
fome matters, ufually employed for this 
purpofe: befides, how far it is applicable 
to the more modious foliating of the 
common looking-glaffes, and other {pe- 
culums, he thinks, may deferye to be 
conlidered. 

FOLIATION, a term ufed by fome bota- 
nifts to denote the corolla, or flower- 
leaves, See FLOwER arid CoROLLA. 

FOLIO, in merchants books, denotes a 
page, or cather both the right and left 
hand pages, thefe being expreffed by the 
fame figure, and corre{ponding to each 
other. See Boox, \ 

FoL10, among printers and bookfellers, 
the largeft form of books, when each 
fheet is fo printed, that it may be bound 
up in two leaves only, 

This form is only ufed in large works 5 
but the quarto or o¢tavo forms are much 
more handy, d 

FOLIUM, Lear, among botanifts. Sce 
the article LEAF. 

FOLIUM INDICUM, INDIAN LEAP, In the 
materia medica, is an oblong, fmooth, — 
and pointed leaf, of a grateful fmell, 
They agree in virtues with {pikenard, and 
are to be chofen frefh and greenifh. They 
are the produce of a fort of cinnamon, — 
See the article CINNAMON, 

FOLIUM BRANCHIARUM, among ichthyo- 
Jogifts, the leaf of the gills. See GILLS. | 

FOLKLAND, in antient law-writers, the 
fame with copyhold. See COPYHOLD. — 

FOLKMOTE, or FotcmoreE, according 
to Kennet, was the common-council of 
all the inhabitants of a city, town, or 

borough: | 


FON 
borough : though Spelman will have the 
folkmote to have been a fort of annual 
parliament or convention of the bifhops, 
thanes, aldermen, and freemen on every 
May-day, Dr. Brady, onthe contrary, 
tells us, that it was an inferior court, 
held before the king’s reeve,or his fteward, 
every month, to do folk right. 

FOLKSTONE, a market town of Kent, 
fix miles weft of Dover. 

FOLLICLE, /olliculus, among botanifts, 
denotes a kind of feed veffel, like the 
conceptaculum, See CONCEPTACULUM. 

FOLLICULUS FELLIS, the GALL-BLAD- 
DER. See thearticle GALL-BLADDER. 

FOMAHANT, in aftronomy, a ftar of the 
firft magnitude, in the conftellation aqua- 
rius. See the article AQUARIUS. 

FOMENTATION, in medicine, the bath 
ing any part of the body with a conve- 
nient liquor ; which is ufually a de- 
coftion’of herbs, water, wine, or milk; 
and the applying of bags ftuffed with 
herbs and other ingredients, which is 
commonly called dry fomentation. 
Fomentations differ in little elfe from em- 
brocations, but that they are moftly made 
with aqueous menitruums, are more ex- 

_ tenfive in their manner of application, and 

are affifted by aétual heat, and hot woollen 
cloths: add to this, that fomentations, 
when general, or applied to every part of 
the body, are called baths, See the ar- 
ticle Baru and EMBROCATION. 
According to fome, a fomentation is on- 
ly a liquid epithem, applied hot. See 
the article EPITHEM. 
Fomentations are to be looked on as par- 
tial bathings, applied only to a difeafed 
part, on which they have much the fame 
effect as bathing has on the whole body. 
See the article BATHING, 

» FONCEAU, in the manege, the fame with 

chaperon. See CHAPERON. 

| FONDI, acity and bifhop’s fee of Naples, 

in the province of Lavoro, about thirty- 

five miles north-weft of Capua: eaft 

| long. 14° 20’, and north lat. 41° 35’. 

| FONT, among ecclefiaftical writers, a large 

bafon, in which water is kept for the 

baptizing of infants, or other perfons, 

Tt is fo called probably becaufe baptifm 

was _ufually performed among the primi- 
tivethriltians at [prings or fountains. In 

Pee of time the font came to be ufed, 
eing placed at the lower end of the 

church, to intimate, perhaps, that bap- 

tifm is the rite of admiffion into the chri- 
ftian church. ~ 

By the canons of the church of England, 
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every church is to have a font made of 
ftone; becaufe, fays Durandus, the wa- 
ter which typified baptifm in the wilder- 
ne{s, flowed from a rock; or rather, be- 
caufe Chrift is in f{cripture called the cor- 
ner-ftone, andthe rock. See Barris. 

FONT, or FouNT, among printers, See 
the article FOUNT. 

FONTAINE, a town of Hainalt, fifteen 
miles eaft of Mons. 

FONTAINEBLEAU, a village of the ifle 
of France, about thirty miles fouth-eaft 
of Paris ; remarkable for an elegant royal 
palace. 


' FONTANELLA, in anatomy, the qua~ 


drangular aperture, between the os fren- 
tis and offa fincipitis, in infants juft born, 
which is alfo called fons pulfatilis. 

FONTANELLA, in furgery, the fame with 
fonticulus. See FonricuLus, 

FONTARABIA, a port-town of Spain, 
in the province of Bifcay, twenty miles 
welt of Bayonne: weft lon, 1° 35’, and 
north lat. 43° 20%. 


. FONTENAYLE, a town of Orleanois, in 


France, about forty-fix miles welt of 
Poiétiers. ; 

FONTENOY, a town of Hainalt, fituated 
three miles fouth-eaft of Tournay. ~~ 


FONTEVRAUD, or Order\of Fonrd=— 


VRAUD, a religious order inftituted 
about the latter end of the XIth century. 


By the rules of this order the nuns were~. . 


to keep filence for ever, and their faces to 
be always covered with their veils ; and 
the monks wore a leathern girdle, at 
which hung a knife and fheath. , 

FONTICULUS, or FonTane ta, infur- 
gery, an iflue, feton, or fmall ulcer made 
in various parts of the body, in order to 
eliminate the latent corruption out of it. 
See IssuE, SETON, &c, 


FONTINALIA, in roman antiquity," 


religious feaft celebrated on O&tober 135 
in honour of the nymphs of wells and 
fountains. The ceremony confifted in 
throwing nofegays into the fountains, 
and putting crowns of flowers upon the 
wells. Scaliger, however, in his con 
jectures upon Varro, takes this not to 
have been a feaft in honour of fountains 
in general, but of the fountain which had 
a temple at Rome, near the Porta Cape- 
na, called from thence Porta Fontinalis. 
FONTINALIS, in botany, a genus of 


the cryptogamia cla{s of moffes ; the male 


flower is almoft feffile in the ale of the 
leaves; the anthera is roundifh, with an 
open mouth, and covered with calyptrae. 


FOOD implies whatever aliments are taken 


into 


FOO 


into the body, to nourifh it. 
» Drink, ALIMENT, Ge. 
As the health of the human body evident- 
ly depends upon the quantity and quali- 
ty of the blood and juices, it is plain that 
all thofe aliments which preferve and 
maintain a juft temperament and a due 
quantity of thefe are beneficial to health ; 
and that fuch as havea contrary tenden- 
cy are to be reckoned unwholefome, As 
to the nature of food with refpeé&t to man- 
. kind in general, fome is of a good juice, 
and fome of a bad juice ; the firft gene- 
rates pure blood ; the other bile, or an 
atrabilious humour,- Moreover, fome 
forts of food are eafy of concoétion, others 
difficult: fome loofen the belly, others 
bind it: and every fort is faid to be en- 
dued with fome peculiar virtue or pro- 
perty, the reafons of which are founded 
in nature. 
As the blood, the nutritive juice, and in 
general all the parts of the body are 
made up of three elements, viz. of one 
which is fulphureous, oily, and inflam- 
mable; of one of an earthy, fubtile, al- 
kaline nature; and of one of an aqueous 
nature: fo the feveral kinds and virtues 
of food may be moft commodioufly re- 
duced to thefe three claffes; and”aliments 
of thefe three feveral qualities, duly mix- 
ed with one another, afford a proper 
nourifhment for the human body, 
The ficth of animals, efpecially when 
roafied, affords the body its principal fup- 
ply of the fulphureous part; but it is to 
be obferved, that wild animals are pre- 
ferable in this refpect to the tame and 
domeftic kind, becaufe their oils and falts 
are exalted by habitual exercife. Among 
the aliments which furnifh the blood with 
“its humid_parts, of animals, fith; and of 
“vegetables, pot-herbs, the milder roots, 
and fome fummer-fruits are reckoned the 
principal. To the third clafs, which 
fupplies the blood with its fixed and earthy 
parts, belong all kinds of grains, as the 
feveral forts of bread, rice, peas, beans, 
~ Jentils, chefnuts, almonds, cacao, cheefe, 
&c. From what has been faid, it will 
appear that all fuch aliments as are of a 
mild quality, and refemble the chyle and 
blood, are fit for nourifhment; that 
_ all fuch food as either recedes from, or 
“IS quite oppofite to the nature of the chyle 


See Diet, 


and blood, is unfit for nourifhing the | 


parts ; that all food in which there is 
too much of an acid, is improper for 
nourifhment, becaufe milk and blood will 
not mix with an acid, which is quite op- 
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' mutt be unfit for nourifhment, becaufe no 


pofite to their natures, and induces a ce- 


agulation of the circulating juices; that 
all falts, and all foods too highly falted, 


falt whatever can be mixed with the blood, 
chyle, and milk; and laftly, that the free 
ufe of {pirits muft be very detrimental both 
to health and nourifhment, becaufe blood 
and chyle never incorporate with fpiritu - 
ous liquors, but rather feparate from 
them. 
Foods proper for preferving health ought 
not only to contain a laudable juice, but 
fhould likewife be eafily diffolved by the 
ftomach: hence it is plain, that all thofe 
kinds of food, which on account of the 
clofenefs and compaétnefs of their texture, 
are with difficulty diffolved, are for that 
very reafon lefs conducive tohealth.Again, 
as it is neceflary to the performance. of 
the office of nutrition, that the finall 
mouths of the internal rough coat of the 
inteftines abforb the chyle, and convey it 
to the blood, none of thofe foods which 
either obftrudt or too much corrugate its — 
mouths, can be ufed, without in fome 
meature injuring health, And as theef- 
fete mafs of foods, drained and exhauft- 
ed by the feparation of the chyle from it, 
ought by the expanfive and contra¢tive 
motion of the inteftines, to be thrown off 
from them ; it muft of courfe follow, that 
all thofe foods are prejudicial to health, 
which either pafs through the inteftines 
with difficulty, ftop their motions, or 
weaken their toneand impair their ftrength 
by fuppreffing excretion, fo neceffary to 
health. ‘This charaéteriftic of unwhole- 
fomenefs belongsto all aftringent,mouldy,- 
glutinous, vilcid, auftere He to all 
unripe fummer-fruits, and in general to 
all fuch aliments as are eafily reducible to 
a firm coagulum, which, by adhering 
immoveably to the coats of the inteftines, 
and incruftating the orifices of their {mall 
abforbent veffels, occafion copious flatu- 
lencies and fpafms. The unwholefome- 
nefs of food is alfo to be eftimated from 
their impairing the fermentative and fo~ 
lutive powers of the ftomach, fince by 
that means crudities are generated. Up 
onthe whole, however, it muft be ob- 
ferved, that for different intentions, dif- 
ferent kinds of foods are required, i 
which age, conftitution, climate, feaf 
of the year, and numberlefs other confi 
derations are to be included; and tha 
abftinence and exercife muft conduce wit 
every kind of food, for the prefervatio 
of health; and that where exercife i 
wanting 
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FOO: 
wanting, as in ftudious perfons, the de- 
fe&t nauft be fupplied with abftinence, 
‘The quantity of food alfo mutt vary ac- 
cording to age, feafon, conftitution, and 
nature of the food itfelf. Some phyfi- 


cians fay, that in winter, where the per- ° 


fpiratiion of an unexercifed perfon is only 
equal to the urine, the food for twenty- 
four lhours ought not to exceed four 
pounds, or four pounds and ahalf. In 
fummer, the food may be fix pounds and 
an half, which may be carried off with- 
out the help gf exercife, when the air is 
hot and dry. Ur. Bryan Robinfon thinks, 
that if the quantity of food be fuch as to 
make the perfpiration and urine of a na- 
tural day always nearly equal, and the 
morhing-weight of the body always near- 
ly the fame, that quantity is the truly 
healthful quantity of food for grown per- 
fons who ufe but little exercife. 
fame author thinks, that the quantity of 
food neceffary to keep a grown body in 
health, will be better and more eafily di- 
gefted, when it is fo divided as to make 
the meals equal, than when they are ve- 
ry unequal: that good and conttant health 
confifts in a juft quantity of food, anda 
jutt proportion of the meat to the drink ; 
and that to be freed from chronical dif- 
orders contracted by intemperance, the 
quantity of food ought to be leffened, 
and the proportion of the meat to the 
drink increafed more or lefs, according to 
the greatne/s of the diforders. 
*OOL, according to Mr. Locke, isa perfon 
who makes falfe conclufions from right 
principles; whereas a madman, on the 
contrary, draws right conclufions from 
wrong principles. See REASON and Un- 
DERSTANDING. 
OOL’s STONES, in botany, a name given 
to the orchis, See ORCHIS. 
OOT, pes, a part of the body of moft 
animals whereon they ftand, walk, &c. 
Animals are diftinguifhed, with refpec&t to 
the number of their feet,into bipedes, two- 
footed; fuch are men andbirds: guadru- 
pedes, four-footed ; fuch are moft land- 
animals; and multipedes, or many-footed, 
-as infects, The reptile-kind, as ferpents, 
&c. have no feet; the crab-kind of fifth 
have got ten feet, but moft other fifhes 
ave no feet atall: the fpider, mites, 
and polypufes have eight; flies, grafs- 
hoppers, and butterflies have fix feet. 
nimals deftined to fwim, and water- 
owl, have their toes webbed together, as 


eet of the mole, rabbit, Gc, are won- 
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derfully formed for digging and {eratch- 
ing up the earth, ih order to make way 
for their head. 

Foor, in anatomy. The greater foot de- 
notes the extent from the juncture of the 
hip to the toe-ends, and is divided into 
the thigh, the leg, and the foot, pro- 
perly fo called. See TuiGu and Lic. 
The leffer foot, or that properly fo call- 
ed, is divided into four parts, wiz, the 
tarfus, the metatarfus, the toes, and the 
offa fefamoida, See the articles Tar- 
sus, METaTaARSUus, TOEs, and Sg. 
SAMOIDA OSSA, 
In examining the foot, we are toconfider - 
its length, which is greater in man than 
in any other animal, in order to ferve for 
his treading the firmer. It is alfo to be 
remarked, that the under part, or fole, 
called planta, is contrived hollow in man, 
left the veffels fhould be preffed on in 
walking, as we prefs there with our 
whole weight, whilft we are.in this pos 
fture. See the article PLANTA, 

Foor, in the latin and greek poetry, a 
metre ‘or meafure, compofed of a certain 
number of long and fhort fyllables¢ 
Thefe feet are commonly reckoned twen- 
ty4eight, of which fome are fimple, as 
confilting of two or three fyllables, and ~ 
therefore called difyllabic or trifyllabie 
feet; others are compound, confifting of 
four fyllables, and are therefore called 
tetrafyllabic feet. 

The diffyllabic feet are four in number, 
viz. the pyrrhichius, fpondeus, iambus, 
and trocheus. See PyRRHICHIUS, &e, 
The trifyllabic feet are eight'in number, 
viz. the daétylus, anapeftus, tribra- 
chys, moloffus, amphybrachys, amphi- 
macer, bacchius, and antibacchius. See 
DactTyu, Ge. f 

The tetrafyllabic are in number fixteen, 
wiz, the proceleufmaticus, difpondeus, 
coriambus, antifpaftus, diiambus, di- 
choreus, ionicus a majore, ionicus a mi- 
nore, epitritus primus, epitritus fecun- | 
dus, epitritus tertius, epitritus quartus, 
pon primus, pzeon fecundus, pzon ter- 
tius, and paon quartus. See the articles 
PROCELEUSMATICUS, &c. 

There are feveral other forts of feet in- 
vented by idle grammarians, of five, fix, 
or more fyllables, but they are not worth 
the reciting. The number of feet each 
fort of verfe contains, will be found un- 
der that particular verfe.* See the articles 
HEXAMETER, &e, 


e phoce, goofe, duck, @c. ‘The fore- Even and odd Foot, in poetry, is a foot 


fo denominated in refpeét of its fituation 
in 


FOO 


in the verfe: thus, the firft, third, and 
fifth foot of the verfe are uneven. This 
denomination of feet chiefly obtains in 
iambic verfe. See IAMBIC, 

Foor is alfo a long meafure, confifting of 
12, inches, See the article INCH. 
Geometricians divide the foot into 10 di- 
gits, and the digit into ro lines, See 
the articles Digit and LINE. 

Foor /quare, is the fame meafure, both in 
breadth and length, containing 144 
fquare or fuperficial inches. 

Cubic, or Solid Foor, is the fame meafure 
in all the three dimenfions, length, 
breadth, and depth or thicknefs, con- 
taining 1728 cubic inches. 

The foot is of different lengths in differ- 
ent countries. The paris royal foot ex- 
ceeds the englifh by nine lines; the an- 
tient roman foot of the Capitol, confifted 
of 4 palms, equal to 11,2 tmches eng- 
lith ; rhineland or leyden foot, by which 
the northern nations go, isto the roman 
footjas 950 to 1000, The proportions 
of the principal feet of feveral nations, 
compared with the englifh, are as fol- 
low. - 

The englith foot being divided into tooo 
parts, or into 12 inches, the other feet 
will be as follow : 


1ooo © ct 8 

parts. oH i: 5 

London-foot — 1000 0 12 0 
Amfterdam _ 942°) 11-4 
Antwerp — — 946 o 11 
Bologna — -——= 3204 1 2 4 
Bremen _ 964 © «at 6 
Cologne — — 954 9 11 4 
Copenhagen _ 965). Oars 6 
Dantzick = 944 0 11 3 
Dott — ~ pase a6 fee 
Frankfort on the Main 948 © x1 4 
‘The Greek — TOOF ECON z 
Lorrain — — 958 oOo 11 4 
Mantua — 1569 1 6 8 
Mechlin — — gtI9 © II o 
Middleburg — 991 0 IL g 
Paris royal _— 1068 © © 9g 
Prague — — 1026 I 0 3 
Rhineland or Leyden 1033 I 0 4 
Riga — — 183% 1 .9%.9 
Roman _ HOF 8 116-6 
Old Roman — 970 0 11 8 
Scotch — —- T0005 1 Oo F 
Strafburg — 920 0 II o 
Toledo — — 899 © Io 7 
Turin — — robe! L oO 
Venice — — 1162 I rly 


Foor of a borfe, in the manege, the extre- 
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mity of the leg, from the cornet to the 
lower part of the hoof. 

The four feet of a horfe are diftinguithed 
by four different names: the far fore- 
foot denotes the right foot before ; and 
the near fore-foot, the ftirrup-foot, and 
the bridle-hand-foot, are ufed to fignify 
the left foot before: of the two hinder 
feet, the right is called the far hind-foot, 
and the left hind-foot is called the near 
foot behind. 

It is a great imperfection ina horfe to 
have feet toolarge and fat,.as alfo to have 
them too little : the formér fort of horfes 
are, for the moft part, heavy, and apt to 
ftumble ; on the other hand, too {mall 
feet are to be fufpected, becaufe they are 
often painful, and fubjeét to cloven quar- 
ters and other imperfeétions. 

FOOT DEROBE, inthe manege. A horfe’s 
foot gets this appellation, when it is 
worn and watted by going without fhoes, 
fo that for want of hoof it isa hard mat- | 
ter to fhoe him. 

Fat Foot, in the manege. A horfe is 
faid to have a fat foot, when the hoof is 
fo thin and weak, that, unlefs the nails 
be driven very fhort, he runs the rifque 
of being pricked in fhoeing. The eng- | 
lith horfes are very fubjeét to this difs | 
order. | 

FoorT-BANK, or FOOT-STEP, in fortifi« 
cation, the fame with banguette. See the | 
article BANQUETTE. 

Foor of the foreft, pes forefia, in our an- 
tient cuftoms, contained 18 inches, or 
14 of the common foot. See FOREST. 

Foor-Guarps. See GUARDS, 

FoorT-GELD, or FAUT-GELD, in our ol 
cuftoms, an amercement laid upon thof 
who live within the bounds of a foreft, 
for not lawing or cutting out the ball o 
their dog’s feet, To be free of a foot 
geld, wasa privilege to keep dogs un 
lawed, within the bounds of a foreft. 

Foor-nooxs, or Futtocks. See th 
article FUTTOCKS. 

Foor-nusks, among botanifts, fhort head 
out of which flowers grow. 

FOoT-LEVEL, among artificers, an inftru 
ment that ferves as a foot-rule, a {quare 
and a level. See the articles LEVE 
RULE, and SQUARE. 

FooT-Pace, or HALF-PACE, among caf, 
penters, a pair of ftairs, whereon, aft 
four or fix fteps, you arriye at a bro 
place, where you may take two er thr 
paces before you afcend another ftep 
The defign of which is to eafe the le 
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in afcending the reft of the fleps. See 
the article STAIR CASE, 
Foor-soipiers, See INFANTRY. 
Fore-Foor, in the fea language, the fore- 
mott part of the keel, which firit takes 
the ground. 
FORAGE, all kind of provifion for cattle, 
efpecially for hoifes in time of war. Sce 
the article ForaGE, 
FORAMEN, in anatomy, a name given 
to feveral apertures, or perforations in 
divers parts of the body; as, t. The 
external and internal foramina of the 
cranium or fkull. 2. The foramina in 
the upper and lower jaw. 3. Foramen 
Jachrymale. 4, Foramen membrane 
tympani. See the articles SHULL, Jaw, 
LACHRYMAL, Ear, &c. 
FORAMEN OVALE, an oval aperture or 
paflage through the heart of a foetus 
which clofes up after birth. It arifes 
above the coronal vein, near the right 
auricle, and paffes direétly into the left 
auricle of the heart, ferving for the circu- 
lation of the bloud in the foetus, till fuch 
time as the infant breathes and the lungs 
are Open ; it being generally reckoned 
ore of the temporary parts of the fcetus, 
wherein it differs from an adylt, altho’ 
almoft all anatomifts, Mr, Chefelden ex- 
cepted, affure us, that the foramen ovale 
has fometimes been found open in adults. 
‘See Forrus and CircuLarion. 

The foramen ovale therefore, and fe 
canal of communication in the foetus are 
in reality no other than a fort of fub- 
fidiary parts .to the lungs formed only 
for a certain time, and to become ufelefs 
and difappear when the aé of refpiration 
has given the turn tothe circulation of 
the blood, which it is to retain through 
the whole I fe of the animal. Dr. Trew 
athrms, that the membrane of the fora- 
men ovale is fo placed, as to permit the 
blocd to pals freely from the right au- 
ricie to the left, during the diaftole of 
the auricles, but never from the left au- 
ricle to the right. See Phil. Tranf. 
n° 457. 

FORCALQUITER, a town of Provence, 
in France, thirty miles north of Aix, 
FORCE, in mechanics, denotes the caufe 
of the change in the ftate of a body 
when being at reft its begins to move, or 
‘ has a motion which is either not uni- 

ferm, or not dire&. 

Mechanical forces may be reduced to 

two forts, one of a body at reft, the 

_ other of a body in motion, 

The force of a body at reft is that which 

Vou, II. 
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we conceive to be in a body lying ftill 
on atable, or hanging by arope, or fup- 
ported by afpring, and is called by the 
names ot preffure, vis mortua, &c., The 
meafure of this force being the weight 
with which the table is prefled, or the 
fpring bent. See INERTIA. 

The force of a body in, motion, called 
moving force, vis motrix, and vis viva, 
to diftinguifh it from the vs mortua, is 
allowed to be a power reliding in that 


body fo long as it continues its motion, . 


by means of which it is able to remove 
obitacles lying in its way, to furmount 
any refiftance, as tention, gravity, 
fri@’on, @e. and which in whole, or 


‘in part, continues to accompany it fo 


long asthe body moves. Philofophers 
are fully agreed about the meafure of the 
firtt of thefe forces, viz. vis mortua, 
notwithftanding the deverfity of appel- 
lations by which it is called; but about 
the meafure of the laft fort of force, or 
vis viva, ‘they are divided into two 
parties. 

The newtonians and cartefians main- 
tain, that the moving force of bodies is 
in the compound rato of their weights 


and velocities ; and Leibnitz with his’ 


followers, pretend it to be in the c - 
pound ratio of the weights and the 
fquares of the velocities. Thofe who 
hold the firft opinion, lay down for a 
principle that when two bodies meet one 
another in contrary direGions, if their 
moving forces be equal, neither body 
will prevail over each other; and if 
their moving forces be unequal, the 
ftronger will always prevail over the 
weaker. But the followers of Leibnitz 
deny the truth of this principle, and lay 
down others, which, as they pretend, 
are more clear and fatisfa€tory; fuchas, 
that it always requires a determinate 
decree of force to bend a given {pring 
to a given degree, whether this'be per- 
formed in a longer or fhorter time, or 
vice verfa, and that a given {pring bent 
to agiven degree always communicates 
the fame force to a body by unbending 
itfelf, whether the time it takes to un- 
bend itfelf be longer, or fhorter, But 
thefe propolitions are alike denied by the 
Newtonians. 
Now if the principle of the former be 
admitted as true, viz. that thofe be dies 
have equal forces, which meeting each 
other in contrary dire&tions do not pre- 
vail over each other, it cannot bet dif- 
puted that bodies which have equal 
NS 1 quantt- 
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quantities of motion have alfo equal 
forces ; and confequently that the moving 
forces of bodies are in a compound ratio 
of their maffes and velocities. On the 
other hand, if the principles of the Leib- 
nitians be admitted, it is no lefs indifpu- 
table that the forces of moving bodies will 
be in a compound ratio of their maffes 
and the fquares of their velocities, Thus 
let Mand m denote the maffes of two 
bodies, V and w their velocities; then 
if any fpring bent to a certain degree 
give the body M a certain velocity V, 
the fame fpring bent to the fame degree 
will never give another body 7 a yelocity 
v, fo that M V fhall be equal to mv ; but 
will always communicate fuch a velocity 


‘to m, that M VV fhall be equal tomuv, 
' And this is admitted by the newtonians, 


tho’ the conclufion that the forces of the 


‘bodies M and # are equal, is denied. 


To put an end therefore to this contro- 
verfy, other principles muft be found ; 
and accordingly many fubtile reafonings 
have been formed by feveral authors, 
concerning the nature of action, caufe, 
effect, time, fpace, &c. by which we 
believe more readers have been confound- 
ed than enlightened ; fo that after all, the 
controverfy ftill fubfifts, though carried 
on near eighty years, during which 
time a great many pieces have been pu- 
blifhed on both fides of the queftion, 
and a great many experiments have 
been made, or propofed to be made, in 
order to decide it ; becaufe tho’ both 
parties agree in the event of the ex- 
periments, whether aftually made or only 
propofed, yet as the writers.on each fide 
have found a way of deducing from 
thofe experiments a conclufion fuitable to 
their own opinion, the difagreement ftill 
continues as wide as ever, and muft re- 
main fo, while the newtonians, on the one 
hand, affume that equal preffures in equal 
times produce equal moving forces ; and 
the leibnitians, on the contrary, main- 
tain that equal preffures urging a body 
through equal fpaces, produce equal forces. 
Hence, iuppofing equal preflures to a& 
on equal bodies, either to produce mo- 
tion in them, or to ftop what motion 
they have, the queftion will be whether 
‘the force generated or deftroyed be pro- 
portional to the time the preffure acts, 
or the fpace thro’ which it a&ts. For ex- 


ample, let two equal. bodies, with ve- 


locitics as x and 2, afcend againft the 
ation of uniform gravity according to 
Galileo’s hypothefis, it is certain that the 
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body whofe velocity is 2 will refit the 
force of gravity twice the time that the 
“body whofe velocity is only 1 can do: 
and it-is no lefs certain, that the body 
whofe velocity is 2 will afcend to four 
times the height that the other can. 
So that if we meafure the forces of thefe 
bodies by the preffure and time requifite 
to deflroy their motion, thefe forces 
will be as the velocities of the moving 
bodies ; but if we meafure the forces by 
the preflure and fpace through which it 
extends, requifite to deftroy thofe forces, 


we fhall find them proportional to the | 


fquares of the velocities of the moving 
bodies. This holds in uniform preffures, 


but if the prefflure be not uniform asin | 


the action of fprings, which prefs more 


or lefs as they are more or lefS bent, | 
then have recourfe to the — 
Thus | 


we muft 
fluxions of the {pace and time. 
if p ftand for the preffure, ¢ for the time, 
and s for the fpace, the fluxion, or ine 


finitefimal element of the velocity, will, | 


according to both parties, be expreffed 


by p?. According to the newtonians, | 
this is alfo the fluxion or element of the © 


force; but according to the followers 


of Leibnitz, the element of the force is | 


proportional to ps. This being the cafe, 
we fliall only remark that we have not 
met with any conclufive argument on 
either fide, nor do we believe it poffible 
to demonftrate the one or the other of 
thefe affertions till fome body fhall be 
metaphyfician enough to analyfe the no- 
tions of force, action, time, and fpace 
farther than has been hitherto done. 

Some leibnitians do not affume it as 
firft principle, that ation of force is pro 
portional to the preffure and {pace ; bu 
they fay, that a preffure being given 
its a€tion will be proportional to the ve 
locity of the point moved by that prgffure 
Hence they infer, that the whole aétio 
of a preflure is as its intenfity, as th 
velocity of the point to which itis a 
plied, and as the time the preffure act 
And {pace being as the time and velocit 
they conclude the ation of a preffure t 
be as that preffure, and the fpace thro 
which it ats. Thus ’S Gravefande, li 
a. cap. 2. feet. 728, fays, if a pointru 
thro’ a determinate fpace A B, and prefie 
-with a certain given force or intenfity 


A Cc 
a 
preffure, it will perform the fame aéti 
whether it move faft or flow, and ia 
° 


; 


| 


FOR 
fore the time of the ation in this cafe 
cught not to be regarded. But the new- 
tonians do not fubmit to this reafoning, 
and infift, that we cannot abandon the old 
do&trine concerning the meafures of 
the forces of bodies in motion, without 
exchanging plain principles that have 
been generally received concerning the 
adlions of bodies, upon the moft fimple 
and yncontelted experiments, for notions 
that feem at beft but very obfcure, Let 
A,;and B (plate CI. fiz..2. n® 1.) be 
two equal bodies that are feparated trom 
each other by {prings interpafed between 
them (or in any equivalent manner) in 
a fpace EF GH, which in the mean 
time proceeds uniformly in the direétion 
BA, in which the fprings a&, with a 
velocity as r, and fuppofe that the {prings 
imprint on the equal bodies A and B 
equal velocities in oppofite direétions 
that are each as 1, Then the abfolute 
velocity of A (which was as x) will be 
now as 23 and, according to the new 
do&triné of the leibnitians, its force as 4. 
Whereas the abfolute velocity and the 
force of B (which was as 1) will be now 
deftroyed ; fothat the aétion of the fprings 
adds to A a force as 3, and fubduéts 
from the equal body B, a force as 1 only; 
and yet it feems manifeft that the actions 
of the {prings on thefe equal bodies ought 
to be equal. In general, if  reprefent 
the velocity of the fpace EF GH in the 
direGiion BA, a the velocity added to 
that of Aand fubduéed from that of 
B by the aSion of the fprings, then the 
abielute velocities of A and B will be 
reprefented by m+ 2 and m— x refpec- 
tively, the force added to A by the 
fprings will he 2 m2 + 2m, and the force 
taken from B will be 2 2 ”— 2 w which 
differ by 2 2”. Further, it is allowed 
that the ations of bodies upon one ano- 
thet are the fame in a fpace that proceeds 
with an uniform motion, as if the fpace 
was at reft. Burt if the fpace EF GH 
was at reft, the forces communicated by 
the fprings to A and B had been equal, 
and the force of each had been repre- 
fented by 22. Thefe arguments, fays 
Mr. Maclaurin, are fimple and obvious, 
and feem on that account to be the more 
proper, in treating this queftion. Tho” 
there are certain effeéts (continues the 
fame author) produced by the forces of 
bodies that are in the duplicate ratio of 
their velocities, we are not thence to 
conclude that the forces themfelves are 
ip that ratio, no more than we are to 
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conclude that a force which would carry -' 
a body upwards of s00 miles in a minute 
is infinite, becaufe it may be demon- 
ftrated, if we abftra&t from the refiftance 
of the air, that a body proje&ted with . 
this velocity would rife for ever, and 
never return to the earth. And as re- 
action is only equal to a&tion when both 
are eftimated in oppofite direétions upon 
the fame right line, fo we are never to elti- 
mate the force which one body lofes or 
acquires by that which is produced or 
dettroyed in another body in a different 
direction. ; 
Mr. Euler obferves, with refpe& to this 
difpute concerning the meafure of vivid 
force, that we cannot abfolutely afcribe 
any force ta a body in motion, whether 
we fuppofe this force proportional to the 
velocity, or to the {quare of the velocity : 
for the force exerted by a'body ftriking 
another at reft is different from that 
which it exerts in ftriking the fame body 
in motion ; fo that this force cannot be 
afcribed to any body confidered in itfelf, 
but only relatively to the other bodies it. 
meets with. There is no force in a body 
ablolutely confidered but its inertia, which 
is always the fame, whether the bod 
be at reftorin motion. But if this body 
be forced by others to change its ftate, 
its inertia then exerts itfelf as a force _ 
properly fo called, which is not abfo- 
lutely determinable, begaufe it depends 
on the changes that happen in the ftate 
of the body. Suppofe, for inftance, a 
bedy A forced to move in an incurvated 
tube or along the curve furface EaF, 
(ibid. n° 2.) the body in this cafe will 
prefs the furface wherever it touches it 
in a dire&tion @a@ normal to the curve ; 
and with a certain force commonly de-- 
termined in mechanics, by the mafs of 
the body, its velocity, and by the radius 
of curvature O a. Now the body exerts 
a preflure or vis mortua, yet it would be 
abfurd to afcribe a certain and deter- 
minate force of preffure to this body 
confidered in itfelf, fince this preffure 
may vary very much according to the 
difference of the curvature of E a-F, 
In like manner, it feems unreafonable ta 
place a certain abfolute force of per- 
cuffion in bodies, fince it principally de- 
pends on the external circumftances ac- 
companying the fhock, A fecond ob- 
fervation which has been made by feveral 
great men is, that the effeét of a fhock 
of two or more bodies is not produced im 
ao inftant, but gequires a certain intey~ 
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val of time. - If this be fo, the hetero- 
geneity between the wires vive and 
mortue vanithes ; fince a preffure may 
#lways be affigned, which in the fame 
time, however little, fhall produce the 
fame effect, If then the wires vive be 
homogeneous to the wires mortue, and 
fince we have a perfect meafure and 
knowledge of the latter, we need require 
no cther meafure of the former than that 
which is derived from the vires mortue 
equivalent to them, 

Mr, Euler has alfo given fome calcula- 
tions with refpect to the force of per- 


cuffion refulting from the preflures which’ 


elaftic and non elaftic bodies exert on 
each other while the collifion lafts, de- 
‘termining thefe preffures for every inftant 
of the fhocks; and where the bodies are 
very hard, be finds the force of per- 
cuffion to be ina compound ratio of the 


velocity, and of the fubduplicate ratioof Forceps, in furgery, @c. a pairof {ciffars 


the mafs of the ftriking body ; fo that 
in this cafe neither the Leibnitian, nor 
the Cartefian proportions take place. But 
as we cannot pretend to give a full ac- 
count of this controverfy, we mutt reter 

the curious to Mr. Euler’s differtations 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Berlin, and to fome of the principal au- 
thors on each fide of the queftion, fuch as 
Sir Ifaac Newton, Mr, Maciaurin, Dr. 
Jurin, Dr. Pemberton, Mr. Robins, 
Monf. de Mairan, &c. in favour of the 
old opinion ; Meff. Leibnitz, Bernoulli, 
Heriian, Poleni, Wolfius, °S Graves 
fande, &c, in fupport of the new ; and 
fhall only obferve in this place, that the 
experiments of Delaguliers, Poleni, &c. 
tha’ they do not decide the controverfy, 
are neverthelefs of great ufe, and that 
whatever may he faid of the metaphyfical 
part, it is certain, that no ufeful con- 
clufion in mechanics is affected hy the 
difputes concerning the menfuration of 
the force of bodies in motion, as has 
heen objected to mathematicians by the 
analyft in Query IX. 

Accelerating FORCE. See ACCELERATING, 

Central Force. See CENTRAL. 

Centrifugal Forct, See CENTRIFUGAL. 

Centripetal Force. See CENTRIPETAL. 

Force of inactivity, See INERTIA. 

Porc of avind. See WIND. 

Force, in law, fignifies any unlawful vio- 
lence offered to things or perfons, and is 
divided into fimple and compound. 
Simple force is whatis fo committed, that 
it has.no other crime attending it, as 

“where a perfon by farce enters on ang- 
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Frefp Forces, 
FORCEPS, a pair of nippers, or pinchers, 


FORCER, or ForcinG-PuMP, in mee 


FOR 

ther’s poffeffion without committing any 
other unlawful a&t. Compound force, is 
where fome other violence is committed 
with fuch an aé&t which of itfelf alone is 
criminal; as if one enters by force into 
another’s houfe, and there kills a perfon, 
or ravifhes a woman. There is likewife 
a force implied in law, as in every tref- 
pafs, refcous or diffeifin, and an actual 
force with weapons, number of perfons, 
&c. Any perfon may lawfully enter a 
tavern, inn, or vidtualling-houle; fo may 
a landlord his tenant’s houfe to view 
repriirs, Ge, But if, in thefe cafes, the 
perfon that enters commits any violence 
or force, the law will intend that he en- 
tered for that purpofe. 

See the article FRESH. 


for laying hold of and pulling out any 
thing forced into another body. 


for cutting off, or dividing, the flefhy 
or membranous parts of the body, as oc- 
cafion requires. See SCISSARS. 

A furgeon fhould be well provided with 
thefe ; fome ftraight, and of different 
fizes, like common fciffars ; others crook- 
ed, proper to be ufed in fiftula, and in 
many other cafes, (fee plate CY. fig. 3. 
n? 1.) and others, again, furnifhed with 
teeth at one end, vied to remove drel- 
fings, to extraét mufket balis, fplinters, — 
thorns, &¢. and en many other occafions, | 
(ibid. n® 2.) 

Forcepfes are commonly made of fteel, 
but thofe of filver are much neater. 


chanics, is a kind of pump in which 
there is a forcer or pifton without a valve 
The forcing pump confifts of a barrel 
ABC, {plate Ck, figs 4.in% im). 19 
which there is a forcer 1, which move 
up and down in it, The barrel com 
municates with two pipes, the one calle 
a juckingepipe B.C, which goes down in 
to the well, and the other called a forcing 
pipe F G, which goes upwards, ‘Ther 
are two valves, the one D, at any plac 
of the pipe BC, and the: other E, i 
the pipe F G ; both which let. the wate 
go up, and hinder it from céming down 
Then when the forcer is moved upward 
as it rarifies the air in the pipe BC, (f 
the valve E hinders the outward a 
which preffes upon it from going thro” 
the water rifes in it, till after fever 
fivokes it comes to the forcer: then 
very time the forcer goes down, th 
water that is prefled downwards. bein 

hindere 


FOR 
hindered from going thro’ the valve D, 
opens the valve E, and goes up the pipe 
FG. When the forcer goes up again, 
then the water inthe pipe FG fhuts by 
its prefiure the valve E, and confequent- 
Jy the water in the well rifes up the 
pipe BE, andthe fame haypens at every 
motion of the forcer, It ts to be ob- 
ferved in the forcing pump, that the near- 
er the forcer comes to the weil, the better 
it is, for the fame reafon as in the fuck- 
img pump, See the article PUMP, 
There. are feveral ways of making 
forcers : the moft common of all con- 
fits of a brafs-cylinder, a very little lefs 
im the diameter than the bore of the bar- 
re] (ibid. n° 2.) at the top B and at the 
bottom D; and turned lefs fill at the 
middle CC in order to let in a leathern 
collar EE (ibid. n® 3,) which makes it 
juft equal to the bore of the barrel, fo as 
to fit it quite when it is put intoit. The 
fecond fort of forcers confilts of three 
birafs.cylinders A, B,C, (ibid. n° 4, 5, 
6) which can be Screwed together. The 
middle one Bought to be almolt equal 
in diameter to the bore of the pipe, fo 
as to flide im it without any frigtion. 
The upper A and the lower C muft be 
a little lefs and equal to one another. 
‘T here are two leathers, D and'E, (bid. 
n° 7, 8.) which mult be put between 
them when they are unferewed, ‘Then 
it is evident, that if the cylinders be 
ferewed together, and the beathers: apply 
themfelves folding upwards round the 
upper part A, and downwards round the 
lower C, they will become juft equal to 
the bore of the barrel, and confequently 
they will hinder any air from getting 
thro’ the fides of the forcer when it moves 
up and down in the barrel. The ufe of 
the middle brafs cylinder B is to hinder 
the leathers from turning themfelves back 
by the motion. 

But the beft way of making forcers is to 
have a plunger, or folid  brafs-cylinder 
A (ibid. n° g.) equal in length to the 
barrel, and alittle lefs in diameter than 
the bore, fo that it can move freely in it 
without any friction; there mult be two 
hollow fhort brafs rings CC, D D, (idid. 
n° 10, 18.) at. the top of the barrel F, 


(ibid. n° 12.) which can be {crewed | 


together. The upper one CC mutt be 
equal in bore to it, and the lower Da 
little lefs. There are two leathers as in 
(n° 7, 8.) both having in the middle a 
lefs hole than the bore of the pipe. 

The one muft be applied between the 
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barrel and the ring D, and the other 4 


FORCHAIN, a town of Franconia, in 


FORCIBLE, in law, fomething done ille- 


FOR. Ss 


between the ring D and the upper one 
C, and the whole muft be fcrewed to- 
gether, Then if the folid cylinder A’ 
(n° 9.) be put into it and moved up — 
and down, it is evident that the fore- 
mentioned leathers which are applied 
the one to the barrel, the other to the 


infide of the hollow cylinder C will 
hinder any air from getting between — 


them and the folid cylinder A. The ad- — 
vantage of this kind of forcers is, that 
they have no cther friftion but at the 
top of the barrel, and that the infide of 


the barrel need not be {mooth as in other | ~ 
kinds of pumps, but only the outfide of — 
the forcer A muft be tarned true and ae 


polithed, which can be done a great deal 
eafier. ~The lower part of the forcer~ 
A mutt be turned a little conical, that it 
may be brought into the barrel, without 
any refiftance of the upper leather of the 
above-mentioned collar or jack-head, See 
the article Piston, 


Germany, fixteen miles fouth of Bam- = 
berg. S 


gally. See the article ForcE. 


A Forcise exiry, isaviolent and a@ual _ 


entry into houfes, or lands; anda for- . 


cible detainer, is where one by violence 


with-holds the poffeflions of Jands, Gc. 
fo that the perfon who has a right of en- 
try is barred, or hindered therefrom. 

At common Jaw, any pefan hat bad a 
right to enter into lands, &c. might 
retain poffeffion of them by force. But this 
liberty being abufed, to the breach of the 
peace, it was therefore found neceflary 
that, the fame fhould be reftrained, 
Tho’ at this day, he who is wrongfully 
difpoffeffed of goods may by force retake 
them, By ftatute, no perion fhall make 
an entry on any lands or tenements, 
except where it is given by law, and in 
a peaceable manner, even though they 
have title of entry, on pain of imprifon- 
ment; and where a forcible entry is com- 
mitted, juftices of peace are authorized 
to view the place, and enquire of the 
force by a jury, fummoned by the fheriff 
of the countv: and they: may caufe the 
tenements, &c, to. be reftored, and im- 
prifon the offenders till they pay a fine. 
Likewile a writ of forcible entry lies, 
where a perfon feized of freehold, is by 
force put out thereof. See ENTRY. 


FORCIBLE MARRIAGE of a woman having 


effates in lands, @¢, is felony by law, 
and 


ve 


FOR 


and the takers, procurers, abettors, and 
receivers of the woman fo taken away 
againft her will, and knowing the fame, 
are likewife deemed principal felons ; 
but as to the procurers and abettors, they 
mutt be fuch before the faét committed, 
to be excluded benefit of clergy. 


- FORCING, among gardeners, fignifies the 


making trees produce ripe fruit before 
their ufual time. This is done by plant- 
ing them in a hot bed again(t a fouth- 
wall, and likewife defending them from 
the injuries of the weather by a glafs 
frame, They fhould always be grown 
trees, as young ones are apt to be deftroy- 
ed by this management. See HOT- BED. 
‘The glaffes muit be taken off at proper 
feafons, to admit the benefit of fieth air, 
and efpecially of gentle fhowers. 

FORCING OF WINE. See WINE, 

Forcinc-Pump. See Forcer, /fipra. 

FORE-CASTLE of a /bip, that part 
where the foremalt ftands. It is divided 
from the reft by abulk-head. See the 
article SHIP. 


- FORE-CLOSED, in law, fignifies the 


being fhut out, and excluded, or bar- 
red, the equity of redemption on mort- 
gages, &c. 


.  FORE-FOOT, in the fea-language, figni- 


fies one fhip’s lying, or failing, crofs 
another’s way: as if two fhip’s being 
under fail, and in ken one ot another, 
one of them lying in her courfe with her 
fiem fo much a weather the other, that 
holding on their feveral ways, neither of 

» them altering their courfes,. the wind- 
ward fhip will run a head of the other : 
then itis faid, fuch a fhip lies with the 
sother’s forefoot. 


'. FOREIGN, fomething extraneous, or 


that comes from abroad. 

FOREIGN, in our law, is ufed in various 
‘fignifications. Thus, 

FOREIGN ATTACHMENT is an attachment 
of the goods of foreigners, found within 
a city, or liberty, for the fatisfaion of 
fome citizen, to whom the foreigner is 
indebted ; or it fignifies an attachment of 
a foreigner’s money in the hands of ano- 
ther perfon. See ATTACHMENT. 

FOREIGN KINGDOM, a kingdom under the 
dominion of a foreign prince. 
At the inftance of an.embaflador, or con- 
ful, an offender againft the laws here gnay 
be {ent for hither from a foreign kingdom 
And where a ttranger of Holland, or any 
foreign country, buys goods at London, 
for inftance, and there gives a note under 
his hand for payment, after which he 


> 
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goes away privately into Holland’; in 
that cafe, the feller may have a certificate 
from the lord mayor, on the proof of 
the fale and- delivery of fuch goods, 
whereupon a procefs will be executed on 
the party in Holland. 

FOREIGN MATTER, any thing which is 
done, and, therefore, triable in another 
country. 

FOREIGN OPPOSER, or APPOSER, an off- 
cer in the exchequer, that appofes, or 
makes a charge on all theriffs, &c. of 
their green wax: that is to fay, fines, 
iffues, amerciaments, recognizances, @e. 

FOREIGN PLEA, fignifies an obje&ion to 
the judge of the court, by refuling him 
as incompetent, becaule the matter in 
queftion is not within his jurifdidlion. 
All foreign pleas that are triable by the 
country on any indictment for murder, 
or felony, fhall be tried, without delay, 
before the juftices, where the party is ar- 
raigned, and by the jurors of the fame 
county, though the matters of fuch pleas 
are alledged to be in any other county or 
counties: but this does not extend to 
treafon, nor to appeals; a foreign iffue 
wherein muft be tried, as formerly, by 
a jury of that county where the fact is 
Jaid.. If a foreipn plea is pleaded ma 
civil action, the court generally makes 
the defendant put it in upon oath that’ 
the fame is true, or will caufe judgment 
to be entered for want of a plea. 

FOREIGN SERVICE, that fervice by which 
a mean lord holds of another without 
the compafs of his own fee ; or it is that 
which the tenant performs either to his 
own lord, or the lord paramount, out 
of the fee. 

FOREIGN SEAMEN ferving two years on 
board britith fhips, whether of war, trade, 
or privateers, during the time of war, 
fhall be deemed natural-born fubjccts. 

FOREIGNER, the natural-born fubjeét of 

fome foreign prince. 
Foreigners, tho’ made denizens, or na- 
turalized, are difabled to bear any office 
in the government, to be of the privy- 
council, or members of parliament, &e, 
This is by the aés of the fettlement of 
the crown. Such perfons as are not free- 
men of acity, or corporation, are alfo 
called foreigners, to diftinguifh them from 
the members of the fame. 

FOREJUDGER, in law, fignifies a judg- 
ment, whereby one is deprived or put by 
a thing in quettion, 

To be forejudged the court is where an 
officer, or attorney, of any court, is ex~- 


pelled 


PS 
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pelled the fame, for male-praétice ; or 
for not appearing to an action on a bill 
filed againft him, &c. And where an 
attorney of the commnion pleas is fued, the 
plaintiff's attorney delivers the bill to one 
of the criers of the court, who calls the 
attorney defendant, and folemnly pro- 
claims aloud, that if he does not appear 
thereto, be will be forejudged ; likewile a 
rule is given by the fecondary for his 
appearance, and if the attorney appears 
not in four days, then the clerk of the 
warrants ftrikes fuch an attorney off the 
roll of attornies ; after which he becomes 
liable to be arrefted like any other perfon : 
but where an attorney is forejudged, he 
may be reftored on clearing him(felf from 
his contumacy, and making fatisfaétion 
to the plaintiff, @c. 

Fore KniGuHT, in the fea-language, a 

_piece of wood carved in the figure of a 

man’s head, and faft bolted to the beams 
upon the fecond deck. 

FORELAND, in the fea-language, the 
fame with a cape, See the article Care. 

FORELAND, in fortification, a fimall piece 
of ground between the walt ofa place 
and the moat, called alfo derme, and 
liziere. 

FORELOCKS, in the fea-language, little 
flat wedges made with iron, ufed at the 
ends of bolts, to keep them from flying 
out of their holes. 

FORELOIN, among huntfmen, is whena 
hound, going before the reft of the cry, 
meets chace, and goes away with if, 

FORELORN-HOPE, in the military art 

fignifies. men detached from feveral re- 
giments, or otherwile appointed, to make 
the firft attack in day of battle, or, ata 
fiege, to ftorm the counterfcarpe, mount 
the breach, or the like. 
They are fo called fiom the great danger 
they are unavoidably expofed to; but 
the word is old, and begins to be ob- 
folete. 

FOREMAST of a frip, a large, round 
piece of timber, placed in her fore-part, 
or fore-caftle, and carrying the forefail 
and fore-top-fsil yards. Its length is 
ulually & of the main maft. And the 
fore-top gallant-malt is } the length of 
the fore-top. maft. See the article MasT, 

_ ForimastT-Men are thofe on board a 
fhip that take in the top-fails, fling the’ 
yaids, furl the fails, bowfe, trice, and 
take their turn at the helm, &ec, 

FORE-RAKE, in the fea-language. 
thearticle Rake. 

TORE REACH, in the fea-language, a 

8 


See 
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fhip is faid to foresreach upon anether, 


when both failing together, one fails 
better, or out-goeth the other. 
FORESCHOKE, in our old authors, 


fignifies the fame with forefaken, and is 
particularly ufed in one of our ftatutes 
for lands or tenements feifed by the lord 
for want of fervices performed by his. 
tenant, and quietly held by fuch lord 
above a year and a day, without any 
due courfe of law taken by the tenant for 
recovery thereof ; here he does in pre- 
fumption of law difavow or forfake all 
the rights he has thereto, for which reafon 
thofe lands fhall be called forefchoke. 

FORE-SKIN, in anatomy, the fame with 
prepuce. See the article PREPUCE,. 

FOREST, /fwa, in general a great 
wood, or a large extent of ground co- 
vered with trees, 

FOREST, in. law, is defined, by Man- 
wood, a certain territory of woody 
grounds, and fruitful paftures, privi- 
Jeged for wild beafts and fowls of 
foreft, chace and warren, to reft and 
abide under the proteétion of the king, 
for his princely delight, bounded with 
unremoveable marks, and meres, either 
known by matter of record or prefcrip- 
tion; replenifhed with wild beaits of 
venery,. or chace, with great coverts of » 
vert for the faid beafts ; for prefervation 
and continuance whereof, with the vert 
and venifon, there are certain particu- 
Jar laws, privileges and officers. 

Forefts are of that antiquity in England, 
that, excepting the new foreft in Hamp- 
fhire, erected by William the Conqueror, 
and Hampton Court, ereéted by Henry 
VIII. it is faid, that there is no recard 
or hiftory which makes any:certain men- 
tion of their erection, though they are. 
mentioned by feveral writers, and in 
divers of our laws and ftatutes. 
There are fixty-nine forefts in Eng- 
land, thirteen chaces, and 800 parks, 
The four principal forefts are New 
Foreft, Sherwood-Foreft, Dean-Forett, 
and Windfor-Foreft. 
The manner of ereéting a foreft is thus, 
viz. Certain commiffioners are appointed 
under the great (eal, who view the ground 
intended for a foreft, and fence it round : — 
this commiffion being returned into 
chancery, the king caufeth it to be pro- 
claimed throughout the county where 
the land lieth, that it is a foreft, and 
prohibits all perfons from hunting there, 
without his Jeave, Tho’ the king may 
erect a foreft on his own ground and 
, wafte, 
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walte, he may_not do it on the ground of 
other perfons without their content 3 and 
agreements with them for that purpofe, 
ought to be confirmed by parliament. 
A foreft, ftriétly taken, cannot be in the 
hands of any but the king, fer no per- 
fon but the king has power to granta 
commiffion to be juttice in eyre of the 
foreft ; yet, if he grants a foreft to a 
fubje&, and that on requeft made ‘in the 
Chancery, that fubjeét and his heirs 
fhal! have juflices of the foreft, in which 
cafe the fubject has a foreft in law. 
A fecond property of a forelt is the 
courts thereof, as the juftice feat, the 
fwainmote, and the court of attachment. 
See the article ATTACHMENT, &c, 
A third property is the officers belonging 
to it, as the juttices, warden, verderer, 
forefter, agiftor, regarder, keeper, bailiff, 
beadle, &c. See the articles AGISTOR, 
BatiLirF, FORESTER, &c. 
By the laws of the foreft, the receivers 
of trefpaffers in hunting, or killing of 
the deer, if they know them to be the 
king’s property, are principal tre/paffers, 
Likewile, if a trefpafs be committed ina 
foreft, and the trefpaffer dies, after his 
death, it may be punifhed in the life- 
time of the heir, contrary to common 
law. Our Norman kings punifhed fuch 
as killed deer in any of their forefls with 
great feverity ; alfo in various manners ; 
as by hanging, lofs of limbs, gelding, 
and putting out eyes. By magna charta 
de forefia, it is ordained, that no perion 
fhall lofe life or member for killing the 
king’s deer in forefts, but fhall be fined ; 
and if the offender has nothing to pay 
the fine, he fhall be imprifoned a year 


and a day, and then be delivered, if 


he can give fecurity, not to offend for 
the future, @c, 9 Hen. IIT. c. 1. 
Before this flatute, it was felony to hunt 
the king’s deer ; and by a late att, per- 
‘fons armed and difguifed, appearing 
in any foreft, @c. if they bunt, kill, or 
' fteal any deer, &e. are guilty of felony. 
9 Geo. I. c, 22. 
He who has any licence to hunt in a 
foreft or chace, &c. is to take care that 
e do not exceed his authority : other- 
wife he fhall be deemed a trefpaffer from 
the beginning, and be punifhed for that 
fact, as if he had no licence. 
FOREST-TREES. Many are averfe to 
pruning of foreft-trees; but tho” it is to 
be done with care, yet itis by no means 
to be wholly omitted, It is obfervable in 
moft forefts, thaty, where one tree thrives 
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well, there are twenty that grow faulty, 
all owing to their want of pruning, or 
Jopping in a proper manner: for this, 
when wilely executed, is not only a re- 
newal of their age, but of their growth 
too; the want of it being the occafion 
of trees running out with fuckers, aod 
over-loading themfelves with watfteful 
boughs, which draw all the f»p from 
the upper part of the tree, apd make it 
knotty, moffy, and unthrifty. 
If a tree grows crocked, at the crooked 
place cut it off, floping upwards, and 
nurfe up one of the principal fhoots to 
be a leading fhoot, except it is of fucha 
fort as is fubject to die when headed ; 
crooked trees may be made {traight by 
fhredding up the fide-branches, till you 
come above the crook where they are 
young. If any boughs are cropt by 
goats, or other cattle, cut them off clofe 
to the body, for cattle leave a drivel 
where they bite, which not only infects 
the branches, but fometimes endangers 
the whole tree, See the articles LopPiNnc, 
PRUNING, and Tree, 

Afife ofa Forest, Sce Assiss. 

Charter of a ForbsT. See the article 
CHARTER, 

Drift of the ForRgsT. 

Foot of the Forest. See the article Foor. 

Keeper of the FoRrist. See KEEPER. 

Preambulation of the Forest. Sce theare 
ticle PREAMBULATION, 

Repofition of the Forest, 
REPOSITION. 

Wafle of the Forest, See Waste. 

FOREST-TOWNS, in geography, certain 
towns of Swabia, in Germany, lying 
along the Rhine, and the confines of 
Switzerland, and fubjest to the houfe of 
Auftria. Their names are Rhincfield, 
Seckingen, Laufenburg, and Waldfhut. 

FORE-STAPFP, or CROSS-STAFS, an in- 
firument ufed at fea for tzking the altitude 
of the fun, moon, or ftars, It is called 
fore-{laff, becaule the oblerver, in uling 
it, turns his face towards the objeét ; 
whereas in ufing Davis's quadrant, the 
back of the oblerver is towards the objet 5 
and hence its denomination of back- ftaff. 
See the article Back-sTars. 
The fore ftaffis a {quare graduated ftaff 
AB, (plate CIL fig. 1. n° 2.) about 
three fect long, and half an inch thick, 
Each fide is graduated like a line of tan- 
gents, and has a peculiar crofs piece or 
vane, which flides thereon. The firft 
crols piece, F F, belongs to that fide where 
the divifions begin at 3%, and end with 
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See DRIFT. 
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x0®; and hence called the ten-crofs; FORESTALLER, a perfon who is guilty. 


The fecond, EE, is called the thirty- 
crois, as belonging to that fide where the 
degrees begin at so@ and end at 30%. The 
third, DD, is called the fixty-crofs, as 
belonging to that fide of the inftrument 
where the divifions begin at 20? and end 
at 60%. The fourth crofs- piece, CC, is 
called the ninety-crofs, as belonging to 
that fide where the divifions begin at 30° 
and end at go. 
For the manner of graduating the ftaff 
AB like a line of tangents. See the ar- 
ticle TANGENT. 
To obferve the fun’s altitude by this in- 
firument. Firft confider, as near as you 
can guefs, whether the altitude be onder 
ro® ; in which cafe, the fhorteft or ten- 
crofs is to be ufed. If the altitude be 
gueffed to be above 10°, but under 30°, 
the thirty-crofs is to beufed; if under 
60°, the fixty-crofs; and if above 60°, 
the ninety-crofs. Having fitted on the 
proper crofs, place the flat end of the ftaff 
A (ibid. n° 2.) to the outfide of the eye, 
and look for the object at the upper end 
of the crofs D ; and for the horizon, at the 
JowerendC; moving the crofs backward 
and forward on the ftaff, till you fee the 
center of the fun, or other objeét, by the 
upper end D, and the horizon by the 
lower end C, Then the degrees and 
minutes cut by the inner edge of the 
crofs, on the proper fide of the ftaff for 
that crofs, make the altitude of the fun 
or ftar at the time of obfervation. In 
order to enable the eye to bear the {plen- 
dor of the fun, a coloured gla(s is ufed 
at the top of the crofs, if the meridian 
altitude be required, continue your ob- 
fervation as long as the altitude of the 
objeé&t increafes, ftill moving the crofs 
nearer to the eye. 
By fitting a horizontal vane on the eye- 
end of the ftaff A, (ibid. n° 2.) anda 
fight-vane on the Jower’end of the proper 
crofs at C, the fun’s altitude may be found 
with the obferver’s back turned towards 
the luminary: for looking through the 
fight-vane at C, let the crofs-piece be 
moved up or down, till the fhadow made 
by its upper end fall on the flitin the ho- 
rizontal vane; the horizon being feen at 
the fame time through the vanes at C and 
A; then will the degrees cut on the pro- 
per fide of the ftaff, be the fun’s altitude 
required, y 
FORESTAGE, in our old law-writers, a 
duty faid to have been formerly paid by 
foretters to the king. See FORESTER, 
Vou, II, 


' of foreftalling. 


See the next article. 


FQRESTALLING, in law, buying or 
bargaining for any corn, cattle, victuals, © 


F 


FORE-TOP-MAST, 


or merchandize in the way as they come 
to fairs or markets to be fold, before they 
get thither, with an intent to fell the fame 
agaid at a higher price. 


The punifhment for this offence, upon ‘ 
conviction at the quarter fcffions, by two — 


or more witneffes, is, for the firft time, ~ 


two months imprifonment and the lofs 
of the goods, or the value; for the fe- 
cond offence, the offencer.fhall be impri- 
foned fix months, and lofe deuble the 
value of the goods ; for the third offence, 
he fhall fuffer imprifonment during the 
king’s pleafure, forfeit all his goods and 
chattels, and ftand on the pillory : but 
the flatute does not extend to maltters 
buying barley, or to badgers licenfod. 

ORESTER, a fworn officer of the foreft, 
appointed by the king’s letters patent, to 
walk the foreft at all hours, watch over 


the vert and venifon; alfo to make ate ~ 


tachments and true prefentments of all 
treipaffes committed within the forelt, 
See the article FOREST, 
Ifa man comes into a foreft in the night, 
a forelter cannot lawfully beat him be- 
fore he makes fome refiftance; but in 
cafe ‘uch a perion refifts the forefter, he 
may juttify a battery. And a forefter 
fhal! not be queitioned for killing a tref- 
paffer thit, after the peace cried to him, 
will not furrender, himfelf, if it be not 
done on any former malice; though, 
where trefpaffers in a foreft, &c, do kill 
a perion that oppofes them, it is murder 
in all, becaufe they were engaged in an 
unlawtul a&t, and therefore malice is 
implied to the perfon killed, 

and FORE-TOP- 
See Fore -MAsT. 


. 


GALLANT-MAST. 


FORFAR, the capital of the county of 


F 


Angus, in Scotland: welt long. 2% 32’, 
and north lat. 56° 25’. 
It is a parliament-town, 


drews, which altogether fend one mem- 
ber. 

ORFEITURE, properly fignifies théef- 
feé&t of tranfgreffing fome penal law, and 
extends to lands or goods, 

Forfeiture differs from confifcation, in 
that the former is more general, whilft 
confication is particularly applied to fuch 
things as become forfeited to the king's 


exchequer; and goods confifcated, are — 


faid to be fuch as no body claiins. 
8 E 


4 


clafed with — 
Perth, Dundee, Cowper, and St. Ane — 


Pi 


¢ 
Full 
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Fall FORFEITURE, plena forisfa@ura, call- 
ed allo plena wita, is the forfeiture of life 
~, and member, and all that a perfon has: 
this obtains in criminal cafes,-as where a 
perfon is attajnted of treafon, felony, &c, 
. There is alfo a forfeiture in civil cafes, 
as where a perion hath an eftate for life 
or years, he may forfeit it by apenagen 
er claiming, or granting a larger eltate 
than is vefted in him. All the lands or 
tenements of an offender, whether held 
in fee or tail, are forfeited on his com- 
- -mitting’bigh treafon ; and the king fhall 
- . be deemed in poffeflion thereof without 
‘any office found, faving the rights of 
others. For petit tieafon, murder, rob 
ery, burglary, and all felonies punithed 
with death, the offenders forfeit their 
lands in fee, goods and chattels, In 
manflavghter, goods and chattels are for- 
feited ; {0 in chance-medly, and fe de- 
fendendo, though here an offender has 
his pardon of courfe. In the cafe of 
petit larceny, goods are allo forfeited. 
See the article TREASON, &c. 
. FORFEITURE of marriage, a writ which 
-. formerly lay againft a perfon that held 
lands by knights fervice, who, being un- 
“e derageand unmarried, refuled her whom 
the lord offered him, without difparage- 
ment, and married another. 
FORFEX, among furgeons, the fame with 
RS forceps, See the article FORCEPS, 
Some alfo call an inftrument for drawing 
teeth by the name of forfex. 
FORFICULA, the EaR-wic, in zoology, 
a troublefome infeét, which takes its eng- 
lifh name from its introducing itfelf into 
_ peoples ears, where it caules a great deal 
of pain; and its latin name, forficula, 
from its forked tail, which is a fort of 
forceps, capable of pinching. The exte- 
wior wings are very fhort or dimidiated, 
and wholly cover the inner ones. The 
-antennze are Jong and flender, confifting 
of thirteen or fourteen articulations. 
According to Lemery, the dried powder 
of thele infe&ts, is good in cafes of deaf- 
_nefs ; and the oil drawn from them, in 


Py, 


y 


—convulfive cafes. 
of Mca. MARINA, the SEA-BAR-WIG, 
i an infect found about the fea-fhores, and 
~~ © fo called from its refemblance to the com- 
| mon ear-wig. Re am 
FOREFIELD, among miners,, the fartheft 
: place of a meer of ground, 
FORGE, properly. fignifies a little fur- 
4 nace, ‘wherein fmiths and other, artificers 
of iron or ftecl, &c. heat their metals 
red hot, in order to foften and render 
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them more malleable and wnanageable on 
the anvil. See the article FURNACE. 
The forge ufed by the feveral operators 
in iron, is very Gbmple: we fhall inflance 
in thar of the black-fmiths, to which ail 
the reft are'reducible, the conitruction of 
which is as follows. The hearth or fire- 
place of the forge, masked A. (See plate 
ot imithery, fig. 1.) is to be buile up 
from your floor with brick, about two 
feet andan half, or fometimes more, ac- 
cording to the purpofe you. defign to 
forge for: if your forge be intended for 
heavy work, your hearth mult lie lower 
than it need be for light work: the forge 
may be of what breadth is thought con- 
venient. It may be built with hollow 
arches underneath, to fet feveral things 
out of the way: the back of it is built 
upright to the top of the ceiling, and in- 
clofed over the fire-place with a hovel, 
which ends in a chimney, to carry awa 
the (moke, as at B. Inthe back of the 
forge, agsinit the fire-place, is fixed a 
thick tron-plate, and a taper pipe in it, 
about five inches long, which pipe comes 
through the back of the forge at C. In- 
to this taper pipe is placed the nofe or 
pipe of the bellows: the office of this 
tewel is fo preferye the pipe of the bel- 
lows end the back of the forge about the 
fire-place, from, buining. Right brfore 
the back is placed, at about two feet dil- 
tance, the trough, which reaches com- 
monly the whole breadth of the forge, 
and is as broad as is thought neceffary, 
as at D. ‘The bellows is placed behind 
the back of the forge, having one of its 
boards fo fixed, that it can neither move 
upwards nor downwards. At the ear of 
the upper board is faftened a rope or 
chain at E, which reaches up to the 
rocker, and is faftened there to the fur- 
ther end of the handle, at F. This han- 
dle is faftened acrofs a rock-ftaff, which 
moves between. two cheeks upon the cen- 
ter pins, in two fockets, at G; fo that 


:,,by,drawing down this handle, the mov- 


ing bosrd of the bellows rifes ; and by a 


_, confiderable weight fet on the top of its 


: upper board, finksdown again, and by this 
agitation performs the office of a pair of 
beliows. See the article BELLOwS and 
SMITHERY. _ 


‘Force is alfo ufed for a Jarge furnace, 


wherein ivon-ore, taken out of the mine, 
3s melted down 3 or it is more pro erly 


~ applied to another kind of furnace, where- 


-in the iron-ore, melted down and fepa- 
rated in a former furnace, and then caft 
af into 


FOR 

Into fows and pigs, is heated and fuled 
over again, and beaten afierwards with 
Jarge hammers, and thus rendered more 
foft, pure, duétile, and fit for ufe. 
Of thefe there are two kinds: the firft is 
called the finery, where the pigs are 
worked into grofs iron, and prepared for 
the fecond, which is called the chaferv, 
where it is further wrought into bars fit 
for ufe. See the articles Forcine, 
FINERY, and CHAFERY. 

FORGER, in law, one guilty of forgery. 
See the next article. 

FORGERY, in a legal fenfe, is where a 
perfon fraudulently makes and publithes 
“falfe writings to another's prejudice: or, 
_it fignifies the writ that lies againft him 
who offends that way. 
Forgery is either at common law, or by 
ftatute ; and is an offence punifhable by 
indictment, information, &c, and not 
only where a perfon makes a falfe deed, 
but where any fraudulent alteration is 
made of a true one, ina material point 
thereof. Likewife a writing may be faid 
to be forged, where one being direéted to 
draw upa will for another, does infert 
fome legacies therein falfely of his own 
head ; though, in fuch cafes, there is no 


forgery of thé hand or feal of the party: 


but a perfon cannot regularly be guilty . 


of this crime by an aét of omiffion, un- 
lefs it alters the limitation of an eltate to 
another, in which cafe it may be forgery. 
By a ftatute of George II. c. 25. the 
forging or counterfeiting any deed, will, 
bond, bill, note, &c. with intent to de- 
fraud any perfon, or publifhing fuch falfe 
deed, bond, &c. knowingly, is declared 
to be felony ; and the offender fhall fuf- 
fer death. The king may pardon the 
corporal punifhment of forgery which 
tends to public example, tho’ the plain- 
tiff cannot releafe it: yet in an extraor- 
Ginary cafe, a forgery has been com- 
pounded, and the defendant difcharged 
on paying a fimall fine. 


FORGING, in fmithery, the beating or - 


hammering iron on the anvil, after hav- 
ing firft made it red hot in the forge, in 
order to extend it into various forms, and 
fafhion it into works. See the article 
Force. 

There are two ways of forging and ham- 
mering iron; one is by the force of the 
hand, in which there are utually feveral 
perfons employed, one of them turning 
the iron and hammering likewife, and the 
reft only hammering. Thg other way 
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‘is by the force of a water-mill, which. ~ 
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_raifes and works feveral huge hammers. 
beyond the force of man; under the 
ftrokes whereof the workmen prefent 
large lumps or pieces of iron, which 


age fultained at one end by the anvils, — 


and at the other by iron-chains fattened 
to the ceiling of the forge. See MILL. 
This laft way of forging is only ufed in 
the largeft works, as anchors for fhips, 
&c. which ufually weigh feveral thou- 
fand pounds. 
fingle man ferves to hold, heat, and tur 
with one hand, while he hammers with 
the other, 

Each purpofe the work is defigned for, 
requires its proper heat; for if it be too 
cold, it will not feel the weight of the 
hammer, as the {miths call it, when it 
will not batter under the hammer; and 
if it be too hot, it will red-fear, that is, 
break or crack under the hammer. 

The feveral degrees of heats the fmiths 


give their irons, are, firft, a blood-red -- 


heat; fecondly, a white flame-heat 3 - 


and, thirdly, a fparkling or welding heat. 


See the article HEAT. «Ss 


FORISFAMILIARI, in Jaw, is where a 
fon accepts of his father’s part of lands, 
&c. in the lifetim@of the father, and 
re(ts contented with it, fo that he cannot 
claim any more; upon which account 
he is termed forisfamiliari, 

FORKED HEAaDs, among fport/men, thofe 
deers heads which have their croches 
doubled. ‘ 

FORK-TAIL, a name given in fome parts 
of the kingdom to the ‘falmon, in the 
fourth year of its growth. 

FORLI, a town of Romania, in the pope’s 
territories, fifteen miles fouth-welt of 
Ravenna. “ 

FORLORN, or FORELORN. 
ticle FORELORN. 


See the ar-- 


FORM, forma, in phyfics, the effential one 


dittinguithing modification of the matter” 
whereof a natural body is compofed, fo 


as thereby to give it fuch a particular . 


manner of exiftence; being that which 
conftitutes it fuch a particular body, and 
diftinguifhes it from every other body, 
The origin of forms, though efteemed the 
nobleft, hath yet been found one of the? 
moft perplexed inquiries in philofophy, 
efpecially as managed by the fchiealet 
The fum. of the controverfy is whether 
the form of natural things be, in genera- 
tion, educed out of the power of the 
matter; or whether thefe forms are true 

8Ez fubftantial 


For the lighter works, a - 
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fubftantial entities, diffin& from the other 
fabftantial principle of natural bodies, 
that is matter, 

The reafons which move me to embrace 
the negative, fays Mr. Boyle, are prin- 
cipally thefe, Firft, I fee no neceffity 
for admitting any fuch fubitantial forms 
in natural things; matter and its ad¥i- 
dents being fufficient to explain as much 
of the phenomena of nature as we are 
likely to under ftand, In the next place, 
I fee no ule of this puzzling do&trine of 
fubftantial forms in natural philofophy ; 
nor can I imagine how a particular phe- 
nomenon fhould be explained by a prin- 
ciple whofe nature is unknown: and, 
laily, I cannot conceive how forms could 
be generated, as the peripatetics would 
have it. 

On the other hand, the fchoolmen tell us, 


- that the power of matter, with regird to 


forms, is partly ‘edutive, as the agent 
can make the form out of it; and partly 
receptive, whereby it can receive the form 
fo made: but fince the fchoolmen will 
not allow that the form of a generated 
‘body was a&twally pre-exiftcnt in its mat- 
ter, or any where elfe, it 1s hard to con- 


* ceive how. a fubitance can he educed out 


ef another fabftance totally diftin& in 
nature from it, ie heing before fuch 
eduétion actually e ntinit. Andas 
for the receptive power of the matter 
that fits it to seccive or lodge a form, 
when united with it, how can it intelli 
gibly be made to appear to contribute to 
the production of a new fubfiance of a 
quite different mature from that matter, 
though it harbours it, when produced, 
In fhort, the form of a natural body, as 
is illuftrated and confirmed by Sir Ifaac 
Newton’s doftiine of motion, (fee New- 
ton’s Optic. p. 372, 373.) is but an ef- 
fential modification, and, as it were, the 
ftamp of its matter; or fuch a conven- 
tion of she magnitude, fhape, motion or 


seit, fituafion and contexture of the fmall 


parts that compofe it, as is neceffary to 
eonttitute and denominate it a particular 
body; anc all thofe accidents being pro- 
ducible in matter by local motion, we 
may well fay that the firft'and univerfal, 

ough not immediate caufe of forms, is 


no other than God, who put matter into’ 


motion, eftablifred its laws among bodies, 
and alto guided it, in feveral cafes, at 
the beginning of things; and that among 
fecond caufes, the grand efficient of forms 
is local motion, which by varioufly di- 
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viding, fequeftring, tranfpofing, and con» 
necting the parts of matter, produces in 
them thofe accidents and qualities upon 
account whereof the portion of matter 
they diverfify belongs to a determinate 
fpecies of natural bodies: yet this is not 
fo to be underftood as if motion were 
only an efficient caufe in the generation 
of bodies, for it is alio frequently one of 
the chief accidents, as in water, fire, @c. 
that concur to make up the form, See 
the articles MOTION and Fire, 

Some modern writers, as particulaly 
Senvertus, teach us, that befides the 
fpecific form in plants and animals, there 
refide, and efpecially in fome determi- 
nate perts of them, certain other forms 
proper to thefe parts, but f fubjeMed 
to the predominant form, as to deferve 
the title of fubordinae ; being, during 
the reign of the fpecific form, fubfervient 
to it: though, when the fpecific form 
comes to be abolifhed, thefe fubordinate 
forms may fet up for themfelves, and in 
reference to thofe parts of matter they 
helong to, exercile the funétions of fpecific 
forms; as im a dog or a horle, belides 
the feniative foul, which is the fpecifie 
form of the whole creature, the fleth, 
blood, and bones have their diftin&t forms 
appertaining to them, though they are 
ruled and employed by the foul, but as 
the matter which fhe animates and in- 
forms ; and when by death the fenlative 
foul or fpecific form ts depofed or abo- 
lithed, the body is not prefently refolved 
into its feveral elements, but thole fub- 
ordinate forms {till preferve the flefh, as 
in the ftate of the flefh; and the bones, 
as in the ftate of the bones; the one for 
a little, and the other for a much longer 
time, This doétrine is urged from the 
fpecific virtues obfervable im gathered 
plants, as the purgative faculty of rhu- 
barb, fena, and other cathargic vegetables, 
But, fays Mr, Boyle, it were not diffi- 
cult to propofe experiments, which would 
determine this matter otherwife, were it 
important enough to deferve it. How- 


ever, as this doctrine of fubordinate forms - 


affords fuch countenance to that of fub- 
ftantial ones, that author has been at the 
pains to prove, that fibordinate forms 
are explicable upon other principles, See 
Shaw’s Boyle, vol. I. p. 224. 


Form of fjllogifms, or fyllocgifiic Form, 


among logicians, a juft difpolition both of 
the terms, in refpeét of predicate and fiyb+ 
ject, and of the propofitions, in refpet of 

quantity 


ee 


FOR 


quantity and quality : by which is only 
meant a difpofition wherein the conclu- 
fion follows duly and legitimately from 
the two premifes ; there being no form, 
where there is no conclufion. See the ar- 
ticle SyLLOGISM. 

Form, in theology, is faid to be one of the 
effential parts of the facraments ; being 
that which gives them their facramental 
nature and efficacy, and confikting in cer- 
tain words, which the prieft pronounces 
in adminiftring them, 

Form is alfo ufed, in a moral fenfe, for 
the manner of being or doing a thing ac- 
cording to rules: thus we fay, a form of 

| government, a form of argument, &c. 

Form, in law, the rules eltablifhed and 
requifite to be obferved in legal proceed- 
ings. 

Form, in carpentry, is ufed to denote the 
long feats or benches in the choirs of 
churches or in fchools, for the priefts, 
prebends, religious, or {cholars to “ap 
At {chools, the word form is frequently 
applied to what is otherwife termed a 
clafs. See the article CLass. 

Fory alfo denotes the external appearance 
or furtace of a body, or the difpofition of 
its parts, as to the length, breadth, and 
thicknels. See the article Figure. 

Form is alfo uled, among mechanics, for 
a fort of mould, whereon any thing is 
fithioned or wrought: as the hatters 
form, the paper-makers form, &c. 

Printers FoRM, an affemblage of letters, 
words and lines, ranged in order, and 


the printed fheets are drawn. 

Every form is incloled in an iron-chafe, 
wherein it is firmly locked by a number 
of pieces of wood; fome long and nar- 
row, and others of the form of wedges, 
There are two forms required for every 
fheet, one for each fide ; and each form 
confifts of more or fewer pages, accord- 
ing to the fize of the book. 

Form, in hunting, the feat ofa hare; or 
the place and time, when and where fhe 
fquats. 

Foro ofa feries, in algebra, that affe&tion 

of an undeterminate feries, which arifes 

from the different values of the indices 
of the known quantity. See the article 

SERIES, 

FORMA pauperis, in law, is when a 

perfon has juft caufe of fuit, but is fo 

poor, that he cannot defray the ufual 
eh of fuing at law or in equity ; in 

“Which cafe, on making oath that he is 
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fo difpofed into pages by the compofitor ; - 
from which, by means of ink and a prefs, . 


FOR 
not worth 5]. in the world, on all his 
debts being paid, and producing a cer- 
tificate from fome Jawyer that he has 
good caufe of fuit, the judge will admit 
him to fue in forma pauperis; that is, 
without paying any the to counfellors, 
attornies, or clerk: the ftatute rz Hen. 
VII. c. 12, having enaéted, that coun- 
cil and attornies, &e. fhall be affigned 
fuch poor perfons gratis. Where it ap- 
pears that any pauper has fold or con- 
trated for the benefit of his fuit, whilft 
it is depending in court, fuch eaufe thall 
be thenceforth totally difmiffed; and a 
perfon fuing in forma pauperis, fhall not 
have a new trial granted him, but is to 
acquiefce in the judgment of the court. 

FORMAL, fomething belonging to, or 
conftituting the form of a thing. See 
the article Form. 

FORMAL CAUSE. See the article Causz. 

FORMALLY, formaliter, a term of va- 
rious import in the fchools. +. Some- 
times it denotes a fubject, in which the 
predicate is contained merely on account 
of its form: thus white implies white- — 
nefs. 2. In a fynonymous fenfe wi 
adequately. 3. For really, &c. See the 
article FoRM. 

FORMALITY, in the fchools, that qua- 
lity which conftitutes the form of a thing. 
See the article Form. | « * 

FORMALITY, in. matters of law and po- 
lity, certain rules of judiciary proceed. 
ings, negociations, and contraéts, which 
cuftom or law hath made neceflary, and 
therefore ought to be ftriftly obferved. — 
See the article CEREMONY. 

FORMATION, in philofophy, an aét 
whereby fomething is formed or produ- 
ced, For the formation of the foetus in 
the womb, fee the article Forrus and 
GENERATION. 

FORMATION of flones. 
LITHOGENESIA, 

FoRMATION of metals and minerals. See 
the articles MeTaL and MINERAL, 

FORMATION, in grammar, fignifies the 
manner of forming one word from ano- 
ther: thus accountanthhip is formed from 
accountant, and this laft from account. 

FORMATUM punctum, See the ar- 
ticle PUNCTUM. 

FORME’, or Cross FORMY, in heraldry, 
a crofs narrow in the center, and broad 
at the extremities, otherwife called patée. 
See the article PATE’E., 

FORMED, or FicursD sTONEs, among 
naturalifts. See thearticle STONE. 

FORMEDON, in law, a writ that lies for a 

perfon 


See the article 


FOR 
perfon who has aright to lands or tene- 
ments, by virtue of any intail, arifing 
from the ftatute of Weftm. 2 Ch, II. 
This writ is of three kinds, viz. a de- 
fcender, remainder, and reverter. Forme- 

' don in defcender, lies where a tenant in 
tail infeoffs a ftranger, or is diffeifed and 
dies, the! heir may bring this writ to re- 

-coverthe land. Formedon in remainder, 
lies where a man gives lands,’ &c. to a 
perfon in tail, and for default of iffue of 
his body, the remainder to another in 
tail; here if the tenant in tail die with- 
out iffue, and a ftranger abates and en- 
ters inte the land, he in remainder fhall 
have this writ. Formedon in reverter, 
lies where lands are intailed.on certain 
perfons and their iffue, with remainder 
over for want of iffue, and on that re- 
mainder failing, then to revert to the 
donor and his heirs: in this cafe, if the 
tenant in tail dies without iffue, and alfo 
he in remainder, the donor and his heirs, 
to whom the reverfion returns, may have 
this writ for the recovery of the eftate, 
tho’ the fame be aliened, &c. 

FORMERS, in gunnery, round pieces of 
wood, fitted to the diameter of the bore 
of a gun, anes ufed for making car- 
tridges. 

On thefe formers, the paper, parchment, 
or cotton, which is to make the cartridge, 
are rolled before it be fewed. 

FORMICA, the AnT, in zoology. 

- the article AnT. 

FORMICA, in medicine, a callous fort of 
wart, more ufually called myrmecia. See 

_ the article MyRMeEctia, 

FORMICA-LEO, the ANT-LION, or ANT- 
EATER, in zoology, an infcét fo called 
from its devouring great numbers of ants. 
It is the caterpillar or worm of a fly 
much refembling the libelle, or dragon- 
flies. 

The addrefs of this infe& in catching the 
ants, is admirable; it makes a hole of a 
conical or funnel-fhape, in the loofe fand; 
and is fure to catch all the ants that come 
within the verge of this hole, by throw- 
ing up fand on them, whereby they are 

, forcibly carried into the power of the 
enemy at the bottom of the hole. 

FORMICATION, a term ufed among 
builders for arching or vaulting, 

FORMING of a fiege, in the military art. 
See the article S1eGE. 

FoRMING, if grammar. 
FORMATION. 

FORMOSA, an ifland in the pacific ocean, 


See 


See the article 
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between 119° and 122° of eaft longitude, 
and between 22° and 25° north latitude, 
about roo miles eaft of Canton in China. 
It is fubjeét to the Chinefe. 

FORMULA, or Formutary, a rule or 
model, or certain terms prefcribed or de- 
creed by authority, for the form and 
manner of an att, inftrument, proceed- 
ing, or the like. 

FORMULA, in church hiftory and theology, 
fignifies a profeffion of faith. See the ar- 
ticle ForM. 

FORMULA, in medicine, imports the con- 
ftitution of medicines, either fimple or 
compound, both wich refpeé to their pre- 
fcription and confiftence. Paracelfus calls 
red and clear urine, formula urine, 

FORMULARY, a writing containing the 
form of an oath, declaration, atteftation, 
abjuration, &c, to be made on certain 
occafions. 

FORNACALTIA, or Forwnicatia, in 
roman antiquity, a feftival inftituted by 
Numa in honour of Fornax, the goddefs 
of ovens; wherein certain cakes were 
made, and offered in facrifice before the 
ovens. 

FORNAGE, fornagium, in our old wri- 
ters, fignifies the fee taken by a lord 
from his tenants, bond to bake in the 
lord’s oven, or for a permiffion to ule 
their own : this was ufual in the northern 
parts of England. 

FORNICATION, the aé& of incontinency 
between fingle perfons ; for when either 
of the parties is married, fuch aé& is adul- 
tery. See the article ADULTERY. 
‘The fpiritual court now has the fole cog- 
nizance of this offence which antiently 
was cognizable in other courts, as the 
court-leet, &c. in which the king had a 
fine affeffed on the offenders. 

FORNICATION is fometimes alfo ufed as a’ 
generical term, including all kinds of 
offences againft chaftity. 

FORNIX, in anatomy, a part of the brain 
piaced under the feprum lucidum, and, 
like it, compofed of a medullary fubftance. 
Its anterior pait rifes with a double bate, 
but the two parts foon unite: the hinter- 
part is likewife bifid, and thence cailed 


cryra fornicis, and by fome, pedes hip- | 


pocampi. Seethe article Brain. 
FORPRISE, in law, fignifies an excep- 
tion or sefervation, and is frequently 
ufed in Jeafes and conveyances, wherein | 
any exception is inferted ; as fuch a thing 
excepted and forprifed. ‘: 
FORRAGE, inthe military art, denotes 


hay, 
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Huy 3EORTIFICATION , accord fo Count PAGAN. 
e/ & ‘ r « 
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thay, oats, barley, wheat, grafs, clover 
V> > Y> ? 


&c. brought intothe camp by the troop- ° 


ers, for the fultenance of their horfes, 
Dry férrage is the hay, oats, &c. de- 
livered out of the magazines, to an army 
in garrifon, or when they take the field, 
before the green forrage is fufficiently 
grown up to fupply the troops. 

It is the bufinels of the quarter-mafter- 
general to appoint the method of forrage, 
and pot proper guards for the fecurity 
of the forragers. He ought alfo, in en- 
camping an army, to take care that it be 
in a country abounding with forrage. 

Ration of FORRAGR. See RATION. 

FORRES, a parliament-town of Scotland, 
in the county of Murray, about thirteen 
miles weit of Elgin: weft long. 3° 20/, 
and north lat. 57° 40’. 

It is claffed with Invernefs, Fortrofe, and 
Nairn. See the article BorouGH. 

FORSES, a name uled in fome parts of the 
kingdom fora cataract, or water-fal!. 
See the, article CATARACT. 

FORSTALLING, in law. See the article 
FORESTALLING. 

FORT, in the military art, a fmall forti- 

fied place, enyironed on all fides with a 
moat, rampart, and parapet. Its ufe is 
to fecure fome high ground or the paf- 
fage of a river, to make good an advan- 
tageous poft, to defend the lines and 
quarters of a fiege, @c. 
Forts are made of different figures and 
extents, according asthe ground requires. 
Some are fortified with baftions, others 
with demi-baftions. Some again are in 
form. of a {quare, others of a pentagon. 
A fort differs from a citadel, as this laf 
is built to command fome town. See 
the article CITADEL. 

Royal Fort, one whofe line of defence is 
at leaft twenty-fix fathoms long, 

To fortify a fquare fort, having infcribed 
the fquare in a circle, 1. Divide each of 
its fides AB, B D, &c. (plate CII. fig, 2. 
n° 1.) into two equal parts, in the point 
F. 2. From the center E, draw an in- 
definite line EF. 3, From the center 
draw alfo the lines EA, EB, ED, EC, 
to the angles of the fquare, 4. Divide 
the fide AB into eight «qual parts. 5. 
4@t.one of thele parts be laid off from F 
to $F, and from G draw the lines of de- 
ence AG, BG. 6. Divide another 
fide of the {Gare into feven equal parts. 
¥: Lay off two of thefe parts from A to 
- and from B to L, which will be. the 
faces of the baftions. 8, Take the dif 
tance KL in your compaffes, and lay it 
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off the lines of defence from K to H, and 
from L tol; and drawing HI, it will 
be the cuntin; and the lines K I, LH, 
will be the flanks. See another method 
of fortifying a fquare, ibid. n° 3. Alfo 
two different methods of fortifying a tri- 
angle, 2bid. n° 4 and 5. 

Star For’, aredoubt formed by a num- 
ber of re-entering and falient angles, the 
fides of which flank each other. See plate 
CII. fig. 2. n® 2. 
Todefcribe a ftar-fort, r. Draw an hex- 
agonaBCdef. 2. Divide one of its 
fides B C into four equal parts. 3. Upon 
the middle of this fide, raife the perpen- 
dicular D A, equal to $ of the fide BC, 
from DtoA, 4. From the point A, 
draw the faces AC, AB. Let the fame 
operations be performed with refpe& to 
the other fides of the hexagon, and you 
will have the ftar-fort required. 

FORTAMENTE, in mufic, the fame with , 
forte. See the article Forts. 

FORTAVENTURA, one of the Canary- § 
iflands, fubje&t to Spain; welt long, “s) - 
14°, and north lat. 279. Sokal 

FORTE, or FORTAMENTE, in mufic, di-— 
rests to play ftrong and loud; and forte’ 
forte, or pitforte, fignifies a degree 
louder and ttronger than forte alone. 

PORTIFICATION, the art of fortifying 
a town, or other place; or of putting 
them in fuch a pofture of defence, that 
every one of its parts defends, and is de- 
fended by fome other parts, by means of 
ramparts, parapets, moats, and other bul- 
warks; to the end, that a fmall number 
of men within, may be able to defend 
themfelves for a: confiderable time againtt 
the aflaults of a numerous army without; 
fo that the enemy, in attacking them, 
mutt of neceffity fuffer great lofs, 
Foitification is either ancient or modern, 
regular or irregular. Antient fortifica- 
tion, at firft, confifted of walls or de- ” 
fences made of trunks, and other branches 
of trees, mixed with earth, to fecure 
them againft the attacks of the enemy. 
This was afterwards altered to ftone- 
walls, on which were raifed breaft-works, 
behind which they made ufe of their darts 
and arrows in fecurity. Modern fortifi- 
cation, is that which is flanked and de. 
fended by baftions and out-works, the 
ramparts of which are fo folid, that they 
cannot be beat down but by the conti- 
nual fire of feveral batteries ‘of cannon. 
Regular fortification, is that built in a 
regular polygon, the fides and angles of 
which are all equal, being ‘ma 

about 
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about a mufket fhot from each other; 
Irregular fortification, on the contrary, 
is that where the fides and angles are 


not uniform, equidiftant, or equal ; 
which is owing to the irregularity of the 


ground, valleys, rivers, hills, and the 


like, See BasTion, &e. 
~The principal maxims ef fortification 
are thefe: 1. That every part of the 
avorks be feen and defended by other 
parts, fo that the enemy can lodge no 
where without being expofed to the fire 
of the place. 2, A fortrefs fhould com- 
mand all places round ity and therefore 
all the out-works ought to be lower than 
the body of the place. 3. The works 
farthelt from the center, ought always to 
-be open to thofe more near. 4. No line 
of defence fhould exceed a point blank 
mufket-fhot, which is about an hundred 
and twenty or an hundred and twenty- 
five fathoms, 5. The more acute the 
angle at the center is, the ftronger will 
be the place.» 6. In great places, dry 
trenches are preferable to thofe filled with 
water, becaufe fallies, retreats, and fuc- 
cours are frequently neceffary ; but, in 
{mall fortreffes, water-trenches that can- 
not be drained, are belt, as {tanding in 
need of no falligs, &e. 
Different authors recommend different 
methods of fortification ; but the princi- 
pal are thofe of Pagan, Blondel, Vauban, 
and Scheiter. 
Fortification, according to the method of 
count Pagan, fuppoles the fide A B (plate 
CII, fig. 3.) of the external polygon, 
in larger fortifications, 100 perches ; in 
the fmaller, 80; and in thote of middle 
fize, 90; with the correfponding faces, 
30, 25, and 2743; the perpendicular, 
CD, being in all of themis. Here 


too the flanks GF, HE, are per- | 


pendicular to the lines of defence, A E 
and BF; thefe flanks are alfo covered 
with an orillion and threefold. L MN 
is the boundary of the moat, parallel to 
the faces AG, BH. The curtin is 
defended by a double ravelin, O Q P be- 
ing the external one, and ac b the inter- 
nal; the faces of the battions being like- 
_ wife defended by counter-guards aS ed. 

This method, though received'with great. 
applaufe, is not without its defeAs. It 
is not only very expenfive, but its three- 
fold flanks are too clofe, fo as to be too 
much expofed to bombs; the Jargenefs 
of the orillons is prejudicial to the length 
of the flanks, and the outer rampart is* 
tog thick. Ne eae, 
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Mr, Blondel’s method of fortification 
has a great affinity with that of count — 
Pagan, only that the lines and angles — 
are otherwile determined. ‘Thus by {ub- 
firating a right angle from that of the 
polygon, and adding 1¢ toa third part 
of the remainder, you find the quantity 
of the diminifhed angle ABE. In the 
greater fortifications, the fide A B (plate 
CIII. fig. 1.) of the outer polygon is 
foo perches, in the leffer only 85; and 
AB being divided into ten equal parts, 
feven of them give the lines of defence 
AF, BE. The faces of the baftions 
AG, BH, are equal to half thofe of the 
tenaille AD, BD. In thefe faces is a 
kind of flanking batteries QR, to defend 
the faces of theravelinecd. The flanks 
HF, GE, are threefold, as in count 
Pagan’s method; and in the middle of 
the moat is a deep trenchadds, The 
other out-works are as reprefented in 
plate CIIT, fig. 1 
Fortification, according to Vauban’sme- 
thod, fuppofes the outer polygon to be 
1oo perches in larger places, 80 in fmaller 
ones, and go in thofe of a middle fize. 
The faces are made 3 of the fame, the 
perpendicular { ina fquare, 5 ina pen- © 
tagon, and + in other polygons. He | 
allo makes the complement of the face — 
to the line of defence, equal to the dif- 
tance of the epaule; ufes re-entering. 
crooked flanks, and places a low tenaille 
before the curtin. See plate CIII. fig. 
esa nae & 
This method of fortification is much — 
cried up by many, both as it increafes the © 
ftrength without much expence, and 
agrees very well with the maxims above 
Jaid down, Its greateft fault lies in this, 
that the faces lie altogether expofed to 
the enemy. 
Vauban’s new method places large bafs 
tions before fmall ones; the curtin being 
covered with a low tenaille and a double 
ravelin, zbid. n° 2. ; 
Fortification, according to Scheiter’s me- 
thod, fuppofes the external fide, AB, 
(plate CLIT. fig. 3.) in large fortifica 
tions, Ioo perchés; in leffer ones, $0 5 
and in.thofe of middle fize, 90. The 
flanks NO, PQ, are perpendicular to 
the lines of defence AQ, BO; which 
in greater fortifications are 7o, in lefler 
60, and in thofe of middle fize, 65 per 
ches: thefe detach the baftions from th 
curtin, and form a kind of inner recefs 
behind the curtin. The angle of the 
baftion ina fquare, is 64° 3 in a penta 
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FOR 
gon, 72°3 in a hexagon, 78°; in a 
heptagon, 83° 5 and in works of more 
fides, this angle is found by adding 2° 
for every fide above the heptagon. 

A\s to the out-works, they are much the 
fame as in the preceding methods, only 
that the covert-way is double; as is the 
yavel, which covers the curtin. 

To lay down the plan of a regular for- 
tification, x. Meafure exaétly the cir- 
cuit of the place to be fortified, at about 
twelve paces diftance from the houfes ; 

and dividing the whole circuit by 150 
geometrical paces at leaft, or 180 at molt, 
the quotient will give the number of the 
baftions, in fuch a manner that their lines 
of defence fall not exceed the carriage 
of a mufquet-fhot. 2. Infcribe in a cir- 
cle a polygon with as many fides as the 
place is to have baftions ; and from the 
center A (plate CIV. fig. 1.) through 
the angle B of the polygon, draw lines 
at pleafure, which lines are called prin- 
cipals. Afterwards take B a = f of the 
fide of the polygon, and B F = 4; then 
drawing the lines of defence F ga, F ga, 
from each point @ raife perpendiculars ; 
which meeting the lines of defence in the 
points g, g, will form the baftionsag F ga, 
agk,&c. 3. Having thus defcribed the 
outward circuit of the Yampart, draw 
lines ¢, ¢, ¢, parallel to the faces of the 
baftions Fg, Fg, Fg: thefe will deter- 
mine the outward circuit of the moat, 
which ought to be rounded before the 
angles of the baftions F, F. 4. To 
finifh the plan, draw within the place 
lines parallel to thofe which form the 
outward circuit of the rampart, at the 
diftance of 4 of the flank of the parapet ; 
atthe diftance of 4 the demigorge Ba, 
for the rampart ; and at the diftance of 
five feet from the parapet, for the ban- 
quet. Inthe fame manner, on the out- 
fide of the moat, mult be drawn lines 
parallel to its outward circuit, at the dif- 
tance of 1 of the flank for the covered 
way; and at the diftance of 3 of the 
flank for the glacis. 

‘To lay down the profile of thefe works. 

Let AR R (plate CIV. fig. 2.) reprefent 
the level of the place; take A B, 5 paces, 
for the place of arms; the perpendicular 
OC, 16 feet, for the talus or flope ; the 
thicknefs of the lower part of the ram- 
pat, BR, 12 paces; the upper part 
C D, 62 paces ; the banquet, dD, 6 feet ; 
the thicknefs of the lower part of the pa- 
rapet DV, 3} paces; the upper, at E, 
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2} paces; its inward height, ED, 6 
feet ; and its outward height, 5. feet ; 
the talus of the rampa't to the moat, 
GR, 7 feet ; the talus of the fcarp, xy, 
2 paces ; the depth of the moat, Rx, 16 
feet ; the width of-its channe!, T, 15 
feet; the talus of the counter{carp, aK, 
ro feet; and the banquet of the covered 
way, at L, 5 feet. Then follows the palis 
fade at N, and the glacis or efplanade, M. 
In plate CIV. fig. 3. is reprefented a hexa- 
gon fortified with all the kinds of out- 


works, together withthe manner of carry~_ 


ing on the trenches of approach. Here is 
alfo delineated a pentagonal cittadel, with 
its out- works. Thenames of the different 
works and parts of this forifesien, are 
thefe ; a, a, a, &c. reprefent the declivity 
or flope, ufually called glacis ; 5, b, by 
&c, the covert way}; ¢, ¢,c, &c. the 
counterfcarp; d, a fingle tenaille; ¢, a 
double tenaille ; f,a horn-work ; g, g, 2» 
&c, places of arms; 4, 4, 
moat or ditch ; 4, 7, 7, @c. ravelins ; k, k, ky 
@c. half moons; /, a crown-work; m, 
a bonnet or prieft’s cap; 7, #, a counter- 
guard ; 0, 0, 0, &c. baftions; p, py py 


‘baftions with circular flanks; 9,\¢, the 


curting 7, 7, 7, Gc. the ramparts; and 
5, S, 5, @c. bridges over the moat. » With 
refpeét to the approaches, 1, 1, 1, &es 
reprefent the trenches; 2,2, 2, &c, the 
lines of communication} 3, 3, 3, batteries; 
4, 4, 4, &c. forts for the defence of the 
trenches ; 5, the defcent into the covered 
way; and 6, a mine. 


Irregular FORTIFICATIONS are thofe raif- 


ed about irregular polygons; in which the 
engineer ought to follow, as much as pof- 
fible, the proportions laid down for the re- 
gular ones. If baftions are found too 
high to fweep the circumjacent campai 
a fecond baftion muft be added to the 
or even a third, if neceffary ; ftill ta 


care that thejr faces may be well defended. 


If, on the contrary, a baftien is too low, 
a cavalier muft be raifed on it. It will 
fometimes alfo happen, that the faces of 
baftions would become exceffive long, if 
they were to be extended till they meet ; 
in which cafe, they are ufually clofed 
with a re-entering angle, ibid. fig. 4. 


When one fide of the polygon is long’ 


enough to admit of a baftion in its mid- 
dle, it is remedied by raifing one; but 
if it will not admit of this, it may be 
remedied by forming a falliant angleia 
the middle; or by advancing the neigh- 
bouring baftions nearer to each other, fo 

8 FE that 
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that both may be entirely formed upon FORTUNA, in our antient law-books, is 
_ ahat fide. When a long extended fide 


of ‘a place cannot admit of baitions, as 


the fame’with what we call treafure-trove. 


See the article TREASURE, 


being cut off by ariver, or ftands upon FoRTUNA EQUESTRIS, in roman anti-- 


a deep afcent, it may be fortified with 
redents or re-entering angles, not unlike 
the teeth of a faw. Sce plate CLY. fig. 5. 


quity, a ftatue of the goddefs Fortune, 
mounted on horfeback in the middle of 
the city. 


Bot the defect of thefe redents is, that FORTUNATE-rsLanDs, in antient geo- 


both the fides of the tenaille or front of 
a place, may be ruined from one battery 5 
fo that the befiegers may then make an 
affault without fear of being enfiladed, 


“Marine Fortifications, Though thefe 


have nothing peculiar in them, yet it 
may not be improper to give fome diree- 
tions with relation to batteries. 
raifing batteries to hindef a defcent, care 
fhould be taken to difpofe them in fuch 
places where the defcent is molt eafy ; 
and the guns fhould be fo levelled, as to 
scour the furface of the water, that they 
may fire effeually upon the boats as they 
2. It is likewife convenient 


". to have batteries to play upon places 


where there is good anchorage ; and thefe 
fhould be fomewhat more clevated than 
the former. 3. It is alfo neceflary to 
ere&t batteries at the entrance of roads ; 


and thefe ought to be fo made, as to dif- 


cover fhips af a diflance, 4. It is very 
neceffary that thefe batteries fhould be de- 
fended, by fome works, againft attacks ; 
and, if poffible, fhould be under the fire 
of the place; or at lealt, they ought not 
to be too far advanced. 


FORTIFIED, an appellation given. to 


places defended by ramparts, baftions, 
ditches, covert-ways, half-moons, rave- 


~ Sins, temailles, and other out-works. 


See the articles Rampart, BasTion, 
€c. and the preceding article. 


FORTIN, ForTcet, or field-Fort, a 


; 


_ feonce or little fort, whofe flanked angles 
pe: re gencrally 


diflant one from another 

“320 fathoms. See the article Fort. 
‘The extent and figure of fortins are dif- 
ferent, according to the fituation or na- 
ture of the ground ; fome of themh hav- 
ing whole baftions, and others demi- 
baftions, They are made ufe of only 
for atime, either to defend the lines of 
circumvallation, or to guard fome paffage 
or dangerous poft, 


FORTISSIMO, in mufic, fometimes de- 


noted by FFF, or fff, fignifies to fing 


or play very loud or ftrong. 


FORT-LEWIS, a fortrefs of Alface, in 


Germany, fitfated on the weftern fhore 
ef the Rhine, fubje&t to France; ‘eaft 
Jong, 8°, and north lat. 48° 46’, 


~ calls Fortune the deity of fools. 


graphy, certain iflands concerning the 
fituation-of which authors are not agreed, 
famous for the golden apples of the Hef- 
perides, Sve the article HESPERIDES. 
‘The common opinion is, that they are 
the fame with the Canary-iflands, See 
the art'cle CANARY, 


1, In FORTUNE, fortuaa, a goddefs worfhiped 


veith greatdevotion by the antient Greeks 
and Romans, who, believed her to prefide 
over human affairs, and to diltribute 
wealth and honour at her pleafure. 

The Greeks had a great number cf tem- 
ples dedicated toF ortune, under the name 
of tuxn. The poet Pindar makes herone 
of the parce, or deftinies, and the davgh- 
ter of Jupiter. Ancus Martius, king of 
the Romans, was the firft who built a 
temple at Rome to this deity, under the 
name of fortuna virilis, on account that 
courage, no Jeis than good fortune, is re- 
quifite to obtain.a victory. Servius Tvl- 
lus built a temple to fortune, under the 
name of primogenia.» The Romans gave 
feveral other appellations to fortune, fuch 
as fortuna ltbera, redux, publica, Gc. 
There was a ftatue of Fortune at Athens, 
holding betwixt her arms Photus the god 
of riches, Pavfanias fays, that ber molt 
antient form was that which Bupalug 
made in Greece, in fhape of a woman 
with a round ball on her head, anda 
cornucopia under her arm.  Macrobius 
fays, that fhe was firft fet forth with 
wings on her fhoulders, having by her 
fide the rudder of a fhip;, and that the 
was placed upon a wheel, and held in 
her right hand a golden VAil,, and in her 
Jefta whip. In Afgypt the was painted 
like a woman, torning a_great glals 
wheel, on whofe top were reprefented 
a great number cf men playing, others 
climbing up, and others, having attained 
the fummit of the wheel, precipitating 
themfelves, and faliing down again. 
Modern painters reprefent Fortune by a 
neked woman, ftanding on a_ globe, 
with a bandage on her eyes. 

Horace’s defcription cf this goddefs, and — 
her great power, may be feen in ode 
xxxv. lib. 1. Juvenal, in Satire x. v.365- 


FORTY- 


FOS 

FORT Y-sHILLING LAND, a certain quan- 
tity of arable land; that of old extent, 
containing eight ox-gang, or an hundred 
and four acres, 

FORUM, in roman antiquity, a public 

ftanding place within the city of Rome, 
where caufes were judicially tried, and 
orations delivered to the people, 
‘There were fix of thefe forums, viz. the 
Romanum, Julianum, Augutum, Paila- 
dium, Trojanum, and Saluftii forum. 
The firft and moft eminent of theie was 
the forum Romanum, called abfolutely 
the Forum. In this was an apartment 
called the roftra, where the lawyers 
pleaded, and the orators harangued the 
people, @¢. Here wasalfo the comitium, 
or hall of juftice, with the fanctuary cf 
Saturn, the temple of Cafter, Ge. All 
the compafs of the forum was arched 
with porticos, fome paflages being only 
left for places of entrance. 

Forum was alfo ufed for a place of traflic, 
anfwering to our market place: of thefe 
there were vat numbers, as the foram 
pifcarium, olitorium, &c. ‘Thele were 
generally called fore venalia, in contradi- 
fiinétion to the former, which were cali- 
ed fora .civilia, 

Forum is alfo ufed, among cafuifts, &c. 
for jurifuiétion ; thus they fay, Ix foro 
legis, &e. 

FOSS, or Fossa, in anatomy, a kind of 
cavity in a bone, with a large aperture, 
but no exit or perforation. 

Foss js particularly ufed for the cavity, 
or indenture, in the back part of the 
neck. 

Fossa magua, the interior cavity, or rima 
magna, of the pudendum mulictre, 
Bartholin calls it fofla navicularis. This 
cavity appears, upon opening the labia ; 
it has the caruncule myitiformis in the 
middle of it. See the article CARUNCU- 
L& MYR TIFORMES, 

Foss, in fortification, a hollow place, com- 
monly full of water, lying between the 
fearp and counter{carp, below the ram- 
part ; and turning ronnda fornfied place 

ora poft, that isto be defended, See the 
article Moar, 

Fossa, in our antient cufoms, was ufed 
to fignify a ditch full of water, wherein 
women, convicted of felony, were drown- 
ed. See the article Furca. 

Foss-way, one of the four principal 
highways of England, that antiently led 
through the kingdom; fuppofed to be 
made by the Romans, haying a ditch 

-wpono ae fide thereot, 
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FOSSANO, a town of Piedmont, nine. 
teen miles fouth-eaft of Turin. 
FOSSARII, in antiqaity, a fort of officers- 
in the eaftern church, whofe bufinefs it 
was to inter the dead. 
St. Jerom affures us, that the rank of 
the foffarii held the firft place among 
the clerks: but he is to be underftood of - 
- thofe clerks only who had the dire€tion 
and intendance of the interment of the | 
devout. Some authobg infnwate, that . 
the foffarii were inftituted in the time of 
. the apoities. 
FOSSATORUM  oferatio, fignifies the 
fols-work; or the fervice of labouring 
performed by inhabirants, and adjoining 
tenants, forthe repair and maintenance 
of the ditches round a city or town, The 
contribution towards this work was 
termed Foffagium. 
FOSSIGNY, a county in the dutchy of 
Savoy. See the article Savor. 
FOSSIL, in natural hiflory, denotes, in 
general, every thing dug out of the earth, 
whether they be natives therecf, as metais, 
flones, falts, earths, and other minerals ; 
or extraneous, repofited in the bowels of 
the earth by fome extraordinary means, 
as earthquakes, the deluge, &c. See the 
articles METAL, STONE, &c, fies 
Native foffils, according to Dr. Hill, 
are fubfances found either buried in the- 
earth, or lying on its furface, of a plain 
fimple frugture, and fhewing no figns of 
containing veflels or circulating juices. 
Thele are fubdivided, by the fame au-. 
thor, 1. Into feffils naturally and eflen- 
tially fimple. Of thefe, fome are neither 
inflammable, for folubie in water, as 
fimple earths, talcs, fibrarie, gypfum, 
felenita, cryftal, and fpars 5 others, tho” . — 
uninfammable, are foluble in water, as 
all the fimple falts ; and others, on the — 
contrary, are inflammable, but not fo- ~~ 
Juble in water, as fulphur, aus 
mentum, zarnich, amber, amber greafe, 
gagates, afphaltum, ampelites, Jithan- 
theax, napth:ha, ana piflafphalta, 2. The 
fecond general tubdivifion of foflils com- 
prehends all fuch as are naturally com- 
pound, but unmetallic, Of thefe, fome 
are neither inflammable, nor foluble in 
water, as compound eaiths, flores, fep- 
tariz, fiderochita, ferupi, femi-pellucid 
gems, Jithidra, coniMfale, and pellucid 
gems; others are foluble in water, but 
not inflammable, as all the metallic faits 5. 
and, laitly, fome are inflammable, but 
not folyble in water, as the marcalites, 
pyrite, and phlogonia. 3. The third 
8F2z and 
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and Jaft general divifion of foffils com- 
prehends all the metallic ones ; which are 
bodies naturally hard, remarkably heavy, 
and fufible in fire. Of thefe, fome are 
perfectly metallic, as being malleable 
when pure; fuch are gold, lead, filver, 
copper, iron, and tin ; others are imper- 
feétly metallic, as not being malleable 
even in their pureft ftate, fuch are anti- 
mony, bifmuth, cobalt, zinc, and quick- 
filver, or mercury. Of all which fub- 
ftances the reader will find a particular 
defcription under their refpective heads, 
Eartu, TALC, Fiprarimz, GyP- 
SUM, &c. 

Extraneous foffils ave bodies of the ve- 
getable or animal kingdoms accidentally 
buried in the earth. Of the vegetable 
kingdom, there are principally three 
kinds, trees or parts of them, herbaceous 
plants, and corals ; and of the animal 
kingdom there are four kinds, fea-fhells, 
‘the teeth or bony palates and bones of 
fifhes, complete fithes, and the bones of 
Jand animals, See the articles TREE, 
Woop, PrLant, SHELL, &e. 

As to the reafon why thefe extraneous 
foffils come to be lodged in the bowels 
of the earth, the common opinion is, 
that this gredt change was effected by 
the univerfal deluge. See DELUGE. 
FOSSOMBRONE, a city and bifhop’s fee 
of Italy, ten miles fouth-ealt of Urbino. 
FOTHER, or Fopper, inmining. See 
the article FODDER, 

FOVEA corpis, in anatomy, the pit of 
the heart, or rather of the ftomach. 
FOUGADE, or Foucassg, in the art of 
war, a little mine, about eight or ten 
feet wide, and tenor twelve deep, dug 
under fome work or poft, which ts in 
danger of falling into the enemies hands 5 
and charged with facks of powder, co- 
-vered with ftones, earth, and whatever 
elfecan make great deftru&tion. It is fet 
on fire like other mines, with a fauciffe. 
FOUGIERES, a town of Britany, in 
France, thirty-five miles fouth eaft of St. 
Malo, 

FOUL, or Fouts, in the fea-language, is 
ufed when a fhip has been long untrim- 
med, fo that the grafs-weeds, or bar- 
nacles grow to her fides under water, A 
rope is alfo foul when it is either tangled 
in itfelf, or hindered by another, fo that 
it cannot run, or be over-hawled. 
Fou imports, alfo, the running of one 
' fhip againit another, This happens 
fon.gtimes by the violence of the wind, 
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‘ half upon the veffel which did the injury : 
- but in cafes where itis evidently the fault 


FouL- wATER, 


FOULNESS, in furgery, aterm applied to 


FOUMART, a name ufed in fome parts 


FOUNDATION, in archite&ture, is that 
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and fometimes by the careleffnefs of the 
people on board, to fhips in the fame 
convoy, and to fhips in port by means 
of others coming in. The damages 
occafioned by running foul, are of the 
nature of thofe in which both parties 
muft bear a part. They are ufually 
made half to fall upon the fufferer, and 


of the matter of the veffel, he alone is to 
bear the damage, 
A fhip is faid to make 
foul-water, when being under fail, fhe 
comes into fuch fhoal-water, that tho” 
her kee] do not touch the ground, yet it 
comes fo near it, that the motion of the 
water under her, raifes the mud from 
the bottom. 


wounds, where the flefth is putrid, fun- 
gous, black or livid. Wounds muft be 
well cleanfed before any attempts are 
made to heal them. For which inten- 
tion the antients ufed honey, but the 
moderns apply a digeftive ointment made 
of turpentine diffolved in the yolk of an 
egg, and afterwards mixed with honey 
of rofes; but where this is not found 
ftrong enough for the purpofe, they fub- 
ftitute the egyptian ointment, mixed 
either with fpirit of wine, or with the 
common digeftive. To thefe digeftive 
ointments, a {mall quantity of aloes or 
myrrh may be added, and where more 
ftrength is required, a fmall quantity of 
red precipitate. The ufe of lime-water 
as a detergent is alfo known to be very 
beneficial, efpecially if there be added 
to every pint of it, twenty or thirty 
grains of fublimate, which from its 
known efficacy is called by the furgeons 
phagedenic-water, Applications of this 
kind are to be continued till the wound 
is intirely clean, and then it is to be 
healed with the common digeftives. See 
the article WOUND, 


of the kingdom for the muftela, or weafel, 
See the article MusTELa, 


part of a building which is under ground. 
See the article BUILDING. 
Foundation, called by Daviler, Fonda- 
tion, is the coffer or bed dug below the 
level of the ground to raife a building 
upon, in which fenfe the foundation 
either’ goes to the whole area of the 
building, as when there are to be vaults, 
i cellasts 
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cellars, &c. or it is drawn in trenches, 
as when only walls are to be raifed, 
The foundation, Fondement, according to 
the fame author, is properly fo much of 
the mafonry as reaches as high as the 
furface of the ground, and ought always 
to be proportioned to the load or weight 
of the building that it is to bear, 
Sometimes “the foundation is maffive, 
and continued under the whole building, 
asin the antique arches and aqueduds, 
and fome amphitheatres ; but it is more 
ufually in fpaces or intervals, either ta 
avoid expence, or becaufe the vacuities 
are at too great a diftanee, in which 
latter cafe they make ufe of infulated 
pillars bound together by arches. 
Palladio allows a fixth part of the height 
of the whole building for the hollowing 
or under-digging, unlefs there be cellars 
under-ground, in which cafe he would 
have it fomewhat lower, and as to thick- 
nefs, double the width of a wall is no 
bad rule. Palladio alfo lays down feve- 
ra] rules to know if the earth be firm 
enough for the foundation, by obferva- 
tions from the digging of wells, and the 
like ; but the beit way to difcover the 
‘mature of the foil is to try it with an 
jron-crow, or elfe with a borer, fuch as 
is ufed by well-diggers. 

Foundations are either natural or arti- 
ficial. Natural as when we build upon 
a rock, or very folid earth, in which cale 
we need not feek for any further ftrength- 
ening ; for thefe, without digging, or 
other artificial helps, are of themielves 
fit to uphold the greateft buildings. But 
if the ground be fandy, or marfhy, or 
have lately been dug, recourfe mult be 
had to art. If the ground be fandy or 
marfhy, you mutt dig till you find found 
ground, and the beft is that which re- 
quires moft Jabour in cutting, and when 
wet, does not diffolve into dirt. If the 
earth to be built upon is very fof, as in 
moorifh grounds, lay good pieces of oak 
whofe length muft be about the breadth 
of the trench, or two feet longer than 
the breadth of the wall, acrofs the foun- 
dation, about two feet afunder, and 
being well rammed down, lay long 
planks upon them, pinning or fpiking 
down each plank to the pieces of oak 
on which it lies. Butif the ground be 
very bad, let piles of oak of a diameter 
about one twelfth part of their length be 
* drove down to reach the good ground, 
and placed as clofe as one can ftand by 
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another; then fpike down long planks 
upon them. And it muft not be forgot 
to place the piles not only under the out- 
er walls, but alfo under the inner walls 
that divide the building; for if thefe 
fhould fink, it would make the outer 
wall crack, and fo ruin the whole build- 
ing. If the ground be faulty here and 
there, let arches be turned over the faulty 
places, which will difcharge them of the 
weight. As to the rules neceflary to be 
obferved in the fubftruétion or artificial 
part of the foundation, they are thefe, 
x. That the bottom of the trench be 
made exattly level, 2, That the loweft 
ledge or row be all of ftone (the broader 
the better) laid clofe together. 3. That 
the breadth of the ground-work be at 
Jeaft double that of the wall to be raifed 
on it. However, the breadth may be 
regulated according to the goodnefs of 
the ground, and the weight, of the in- 
tended edifice. 4. That the foundation 
be made to diminifh as‘it rifes, taking 
care, however, that it do fo equally on 
both fides. 5. That you ought never 
to build on the ruins of an old founda- 
tion, unlefs well affured of its depth and 
ftrength to bear the fuperfiru€ture. 6. 
And laftly, The ftones in a foundation 
fhould be laid as they naturally lie in the 


quarry, a precept generally obferved by _ 


all good archite&ts, becaufe they find the 
ftones are fubject to cleave that way of 
the grain that lay horizontally in the 
quarry. In fome places, buildings near 
the water are founded on facks of wool 
laid like matrafles, which being well pref- 
fed and greafy, will never give way, nor 
rot in the water. 


foundation of Bridges is laid after different 


manners. ‘The firft is by enclofing all 
round the fpace of ground you would 
build upon, by dams made with piles fet 
deep in the Fee in double rows, well 
ftrengthene 
crofs pieces and cords, and filling the 
vacant fpaces between them with chalk 
or otherearthy matter. This being done, 
the water muft be emptied out, and the 
foundation dug according to the quality 
of the ground, driving down piles, if 
it be neceffary, upon which the walls of 
the foundation muft be laid. But this 
method is only prafticable in building on 
fuch rivers, where the water is neither 
very rapid, nor very deep, The fecond 
is done by laying the foundation on 
grate- work, rafts of Rout oak well bound 
to- 


and bound together with _ 
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the water with cables or machines, and 

_ building upon them large quarters of 

ftone, cramped together, and joined with 
good mortar, or cement, and afterwards 
etting them defcend foftly by thefe cables 
and machines perpendicularly to .the 
bottom of the water, This was the me- 
thod practifed in laying the foundation 
of Weftmintter-Bridge, the grating be- 
ing made at the bottom of a frame cailed 
by the French Caifox, the fides of which 
were fo contrived, that they might ‘be 
taken off, after a pier was finifhed, 
The third is by drawing off all, or the 
reateft part of -the water of the river 
into fome other place; and this was done 
at London-Bridge, if we could believe 
Stow, who alleges, that during the 
time of building, the river was turned 
from Batterféa to Rotherhith: but this 

P is not warranted. See further on this 
~- fubjeét in Belidor’s Archit. Hydraulique, 
Livre iv. ch. rr, and 12. 

FounpaTion denotes alfo a donation or 
legacy either in money or lands, for the 
maintenance and fupport of fome com- 
munity, hofpital, fchool, lecture, &c. 

- FounpaTion is alfo ufed figuratively for 
the eftablifhment of a city, empire, or 
the like. 

FOUNDAY, in metallurgy, aterm ufed 
by the workers at the iron- mines in many 
counties of England, for the fpace of 
fix days, in which time they contrive to 
make a determinate quantity of iron ; fo 
that they court their work by thefe foun- 
days, or wecks, 

FOUNDER, ina general fenfe, the perfon 
who lays a foundation, or endows a 
church, fchool, religious-houfe, or other 
charitable inftitut on. The founder of a 


op 


urch may preferve to himfelf the right - 


of patronage, or prefentation to the liv- 
nee 

Beit bes, alfo implies, an artilt who caits 
metals, in various forms, for different 
ufes, as guns, bells, ftatues, printing 
charaéters, candletticks, buckles, &c. 
whence they are denominated gun-foun- 
ders, bell founders, figure-foundeis, 
Jetter-founders, founders of fmall works, 
&c. See the article FOUNDERY.- 

Founpber, in glafs-making, a term ap- 
propriated to the green gla{s, and is the 
perfon there, who in the fame office in 
the white-glafs making is called concia- 
tor. See the article CONCIATOR. 

Founper, in the fea-language, A fhip is 


- { sge0 j 
"together, and made faft at the furface of 
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faid to founder, when hy, an extraordi- 


_ nary leak, or by a great fea breaking 


in upon her, fhe is fo filled with water, 
that fhe cannot be freed of it; fo that 
fhe can neither veer nor fleer, but lie like 
a log ; and not being able to fwim along, 
will at lat fink. 


FOUNDERING, in the manege, a diforder 


in horfes, whereof there are two kinds, 
wiz. in the feet and in the cheft. 
Foundering .in the feet is an univerfal 
rheumatifin, or defuxion of humours 
upon the finews of a horfe’s feet, which 
causes fo great a ftiffnefs in the hoofs, 
iii the horfe has no fenfe nor feeling of 
thom. 

This diforder arifes from hard riding ; 
from great heats and colds ; and is fome- 
times occalioned by watering a horfe 
when he is very het, by which means, as 
the farriers term it, his greafe is melted 
within him ; alfo by wearing too frait 
a fhoe, or travelling upon hard ground, 
The general methods of curing this di- 
ftemper are, firft to pare all the horfe’s 
foles fo thin, that you may fee the quick : 
then bleed him well at every toe; flop 
the vein with tallow and rofin; and hay- 
ing tacked hollow fhoes on his feet, 
ftop them with bran, tar, and tallow, as 
boiling hot as may be; and this renew 
once in two days for a week together, 
after which let him have good exercile, 
&c, or, after he is’ pared thin, and let 
blood at his toes, ftop his feet with cow's 
dung, kitchen-fee, tar, and foot, boiled to- 
gether, and poured boiling-hot into them. 
Foundering in the cheft may proceed 
from crudities in the ftomach, or other 
infirmities, obftru€ting the paflages of 
the lungs; and may he difcovered by 
the horfe’s not being able to bow his 
joints; and being once laid, he cannot 
rife again ; his legs well, &c, 

As a particular remedy for chef found- 
ering, take five or fix pennyworth of 
oil of peter, and mingle it with an eqnal 
quantity of ale, or beer: then rub this 
mixture with your hand on the part 
affeSted ; and caufe a red hot fire-fhoyel 
to be held before it during the applica- 
tion. 


FOUNDERY, or Founpry, the art of 


catting all forts of metals into different 
forms. It likewife fignifies the work- 
houfe, or fimeiting-hut, wherein thefe 
operations are perf..rmed. 


Founpery of fmall-works, or cafling in 


Jaud, The fand ufed for cafting fmall- 
works, 
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works, is, at firft, of a pretty foft, yel- 
Jowith, and clammy nature: but it be- 
ing neceflary to ftrew charcoal duft in 
the mould, it at length becomes of a 
quite black colour, This fand is worked 
over and over, on a board, with a roller, 
and a fort of knife; being placed over 
a trough to receive it, after it is by thele 
means fufficiently prepared. 

This done, they take a wooden board 
ef aleng:h and breadth proportional to 
the things to be caft, and putting a ledge 
round it, they fill i¢ with fand, a little 
mnoiltened, to make it duly cohere. Then 
they take either wood or metal models 
of what they intend to calt, and apply 
them {fo to the mould, and prefs them 
into the fand, as to Jeave their impreflion 
there. Along the middle of the mould 
is laid half a {mall braf$-cylinder, as the 
chief canal for the metal to run through, 
when melted, into-the models, or pat- 
terns; and from this chief canal ‘are 
placed feveral others, which extend to 
each model or pattern placed ‘in ‘the 
frame.> After this frame is. finifhed, 
they takeout the patterns, by firft loofen- 
ing them all round, that the fand may 
not give way. t 
Then they proceed to work the other 
halfiof the mould with the fame patterns 
in juft fach another frame,’ only that it 
has pins, which, entering into holes 
that correfpond to it in the other, make 
the two cavities of the pattern fall ex- 
aétly on each other. 

The frame thus moulded, is carried to 
the:melter, who, after extending the chief 
canal of the counterpart, and adding the 
crofs canals to the fevera] models in both, 
and ftrewing mill duft over them, dries 
them ia a kind of oven for that pur- 
pole, 

Both parts of the mould being dry, they 
are joined together by means of the pins ; 
and to prevent their giving way, by rea- 
fon of the melted metal pafling through 
the chief cylindrical canal, they are 
{crewed or wedged up like a kind of a 
prefs. 

While the moulds are thus preparing, 


the metal is fufing in a crucible of a fize , 


proportionate tothe quantity of metal in- 
tended to be catt. 

Some of thefe {mall work founder’s fur- 
naces are like a fmith’s forge; others 
Rand afew feet vnder-ground for the 
more eafily and fafely taking out a 
weighty pot of metal; which is done by 
means of a.cjrcular.tongs that: gralps 
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round the top of the crucible. Whenx 
_ the metal is melted, the workman pours 
it through the chief canal of each mould, 
which conveys it to every diftin& pattern, 
See the articles FLuX and Force. 
When the moulds arecoolifh, the frames 


are unfcrewed, or unwedged, and the caft: 


work taken out of the fand, which fand 
is worked over again for other caft- 
ings. x 


The cafting’ of . 


ftatues depends on the due preparation of ° 


the pit, the core, the wax, the outer 
mould, the inferior furnace to melt off 
the wax, and the upper to fufe the metal, 
The pit is a hole dug ina dry place fome- 
thing deeper than the intended figure, 
and made according to the prominence of 
certain parts thereof. 
pit'is commonly lined with flene,: or 
brick ; or when the figure is very large, 
they fometimes work on the ground, and 
raife a proper fence to refit the impulfion 
of the melted metal. 

The inner mould, or core, is a rude 
mafs to which is given the intended atti- 
tude and contours, It is raifed on an 
iron-grate, ftrong enough to futtain it, 
and is’ ftrengthened within by feveral 
bars of iron, Itis generally made either 
et ‘potter’s clay, mixed with hair, and 


horie-dung ; or of plafter of Paris mixed’ 


with brick-duft.. The ufe of the core is ta 
fupport the wax, the fhell, and leffen the 
weight of the metal.” The iron-bars and 
the core are taken out of the brafs figure 
through an aperture left in it for that pur- 
pole, which is foldered up afterwards. It 
is neveflary to leave fome of the iron-bars 


of the core, that contribute to the fteadi-. 


nefs of the projeéting part within the 
brafs figure, 
The wax is a reprefentation of the in- 
tended ftatue. If it bea piece of fculp- 
ture, the wax fhould be all of the feulp- 
tor’s own hand, who ufually forms it on 
the core; though it may be wrought’fe- 
parately in cavities, moulded on a model, 
and afterwards arranged on the ribs 
of iron over the grate; filling the vacant 
fpace in the middle with hquid platter 
and brick-duft, whereby the inner core is. 
proportioned as the {culptor carries on the 
wax. 
When the wax, which is the intended 
thicknefs of the metal is finifhed, they 
fill {mall waxen tubes perpendicular to it 
from top to bottom, to ferve both as 
canals for the conveyance of the metal 
to all parts of the work; and as vent- 
holes, 


The infide of the 


« 
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holee, to give paflage to the air, which 
would otherwife occafion great diforder, 
when the hot metal came to encom- 
pafs it. 

The work, being brought thus far, muft 
be covered with its fhell, which is a kind 
of cruft Jaid over the wax, and which 
being of a foft matter, eafily receives 
the impreffion of every part, which is 
afterwards communicated to the metal 
upon its taking the place of the wax, 
between the fhell and the mould. The 
matter of this outer mould is varied ac- 
cording as different layers are applied. 
The firft is generally a compofitiom of 
clay, and old white crucibles well 
ground and fifted, and mixed up with 
water, to the confiftence of a colour fit 
for painting: accordingly they apply it 


with a pencil, laying it feven or eight 


times over, and letting it dry between 
whiles. For the fecond impreffion, they 
add horfe-dung and natural earth to 
the former compofition. ‘The third im- 
preffion is only horfe-dung and earth. 
Laftly, the hell is finifhed by laying on 
fevera] more impreffions of this laft mat- 
ter, made very thick with the hand. 
The fhell, thus finifhed, is fecured by 
feveral iron-girts, bound round it, at 
about half a foot diftance from each 
other, and faflened at the bottom to the 
grate under the ftatue, and at top to a 
circle of iron where they all terminate. 

_ If the ftatue be fo big that it would not 
be eafy to move the moulds with fafety, 
they muft be wrought on the fpot where 
it is to be caft. This is performed two 
ways: in the firft a fquare hole is dug 
under ground, much bigger than the 
mould to be made therein, and its infide 
lined with walls of free-ftone, or brick. 
At the bottom is made a hole of the 
fame materials with a kind of furnace, 
having its aperture outwards: in this is 
a fire made to dry the mould, and after- 
wards melt the wax, Over this furnace 
is placed the grate, and upon this the 
mould, &c. formed as above. Laftly, 
at one of the edges of the fquare pit, is 
made another large furnace to melt the 
metal. Inthe other way, it is fufficient 
to work the mould above ground, but 
with the like precaution of a furnace and 
grate underneath, When finifhed, four 
walls are to be run around it, and by the 
fide thereof, a maffive made for a melt- 
ing furnace. For the reft, the method 
is the fame in both. The mould being 
finifhed, and inclofed as defcribed, 
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whether under ground or above it, a 
moderate fire is lighted in the furnace 
under it, and the whole covered with 
planks, that the wax may melt gently 
down, and run out at pipes contrived 
for that purpofe, at the foot of the 
mould, which are afterwards exaétly 
clofed with earth, fo foon as the wax is 
carried cff. ‘This done, the hole is filled 
up with bricks thrown in it at random, 
and the fire in the furnace augmented, 
till fuch time as both the bricks and 
mould become red hot. After this, the 
fire being extinguifhed, and every thing 
cold again, they take out the bricks and 
fill up their place with earth, moiftened, 
and a little beaten to the top of the 
mould, in order to make it the more 
firm and fteady. Thefe preparatory 
meafures being duly taken, there remains 
nothing but to melt the metal, and run 
it into the mould. This is the office of 
the furnace above defcribed, which is 
commonly made in the form of an oven 
with three apertures, one to put in the 
wood, another for a vent, and a third 
torun the metal out at. From this Jaf 
aperture, which is kept very clofe, while 
the metal is in fufion, a fmall tube is laid, 
whereby the melted metal is conveyed 
into a large earthen bafon, over the 
mould, into the bottom of which all the 
big branches of the jets, or cafts, which 
are to convey the metal into all the parts 
of the mould, are inferted. 

Thefe cafts, or jets, are all terminated 


with a kind of plugs, which are kept. 


clofe, that, upon opening the furnace, 
the brafs, which gufhes out with violence, 
may not enter any of them, till the 
bafon be full enough of matter to run 
into them all at once. Upon which oc- 
cafion, they pull out the plugs, which 
are long iron-rods with a head at one 
end, capable of filling the whole diameter 
of each tube, The whole of the fur- 
nace is opened with a long piece of iron 
fitted at the end of each pole, and the 
mould filled in an inftant. This completes 
the work in relation to the cafting part ; 
the reft being the fculptor’s or carver’s 
bufinefs, who taking the figure out of 
the mould, and earth, wherewith it is 


encompaffed, faws off the jets with which — 
it appears covered over, and repairs — 
it with chiffels, gravers, puncheons, &c. . 
FOUNDERY OF BELLs. 


The metal; it is 
to be oblerved, is different for bells, from 
what it is for ftatues; there being no 
tin in the ftatue-metal : but there isa ~, 
an 
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and fometimes more, in the bell-metal, 
See the article BELL. 

The dimenfions of the core, and the 
wax, for bells, if'a ring of: bells efpeci- 
ally, are not left to chance, but mutt 
be meafured on a fcale, or diapafon, 
which gives the height, aperture, and 
thicknefs neceffary for the feveral tones 
required. See the article DrAPASON. 
It is on the wax that the feveral mould- 
ings and other ornaments are formed to 
be reprefented in relievo, on the outfide 
of the bell. 

The bufinefs of bell-foundery is redu- 
cible to three particulars. 1. The pro- 
portion of a bell, 2. The forming of 
the mould ; and, 3. The melting of the 
metal, 

The proportions ofour bells differ much 
from thofe of the Chinefe: in ours the 
modern proportions are to make the di- 
ameter fifteen times the thickne/s of the 
brim, and twelve times the height. 
There are two kinds of preparations, 
wiz. the fimple and the relative :’the 
former are thofe proportions only that are- 
between the feveral parts of a bell, to ren- 
der it fonorous ; the relative proportions 
eftablith a requifite harmony between fe- 
veral bells. 

The particulars neceflary for making 
the mould of a bell, are, 2. The earth; 

“the moft cohefive is the beft: it muft be 
well ground and fifted, to prevent any 
chinks, 2. Brick-ftone; which muf 
be ufed for the mine, mould, or core, 
and for the furnace, 3. Horfe dung, 

~ hair, and hemp, mixed with the earth, to 
render the cement more binding. 4. The 
wax for in{criptions, coats of arms, &c, 
5» The tallow equally mixed with the 
wax, in order to puta flight lay of it up- 
on the outer mould, before any letters are 
applied to it, 6. The coals to dry the 
mould. 

“For making the mould, they have a 

fcaffold confitting of four boards, ranged 
upon treffels. Upon this, they carry the 
earth, grofsly diluted, to mix it with 
horfe-dung, beating the whole with a large 
fpatula, 
‘The compaffes of conftru&tion is the chief 
inftrument for making the mould, which 
confilt of two different legs, joined by a 
third piece. And laft of all, the foun- 
ders fhelves, on which are the engraw - 
ings of the letters, cartridges, coats of 
arms, &e. 

They firft dig a hole, of a fufficient 
depth to contain the mould of the belly, 
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together with the cafe, or cannon, un- 
der ground; and about fix inches lower 


than the terreplain, where the work is 
performed. The hole muft be wide 


enough for a free paflage between the | 
mould and walls of the hole; or between — 


one mould and another, when feveral 
bells are tobe caft. Att the center of the 
hole is a ftake ere&ted, that’ is ftrong- 


‘ly fattened in the ground, This fup- 


ports an iron-peg, on which the pivot 
of the fecond branch of the compaffes 
turns, The ftake is eneompaffed with 
a folid) brick-work, pérfeétly round, 
about half a foot high, and of the pre- 
pofed bell’s diameter. This they call a 
mill fone. The parts of the mould are 
the core, the model of the bell, and the 
fhell, When the outer furface of the core 
is formed, they begin to raife the core, 
which is made of bricks that are laid “in 
courfes of equal height upon a lay of 
plainearth. Atthe laying each brick, 
they bing near it the branch of the 
compaffes, on which the curve of the 
core is fhaped, fo as that there may re- 


main between it and the curve the dif- | 


tance of a Jme, to be afterwards filled 
up with layers of cement. The work 
is continued to the top, only leaving an 
opening for the coals to bake the core, 
This work is covered with a layer of 
cement, made of earth and horfe-dung, 
on which they move the compafles of 


conftruétion, to make it of an even 


{inoothnefs every where, 

The firft layer being finifhed, they put 
the fire to the core, by filling it half 
with coals, through an opening that is 
kept fhut, during the baking, with a 
cake of earth, that has been feparately 
baked. The firit fire confumes the ftake, 
and the fire is left in’ the core half, or, 
fometimes, a whole day: ‘the firft layer 
being thoroughly dry, they cover it with 
a fecond, third, and fourth; gach being 
fmoothed by the board of the compaffes, 


arid thoroughily dried before they proceed 


to another. 
The core being completed, they take 
the compaffes to pieces, with intent to 
cut off the thicknefs of the model, and 
the compaffes are’ immediately put in 
their place, to begin afecond piece of 
the moult. It confifts of a mixture of 
earth and hair, applied with the hand 
on the core,! in feveral cakes that cicfe 
together, This-work is finifhed: by fe- 
veral lagers of a thinner cement of the 
fame matter, {moothed by the compaffes, 
$G ané 
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and thoroughly dried, before another js 
laid on, The firft layer of the model is a 
mixture of wax and greafe fpread over 
the whole, After which are applied the 


_ infcriptions, coa's of arms, @c, be{mear- 


ed with a pencil dipped ina veitel of wax 
ina chaffing-difh ; this is done for every 
Jetter. Before the fhell is begun, the 
compaffes are taken to pieces, to cut off 
all the wood that fills the place of the 
thicknefs to be given to the fhell, © 

The firft layer is the fame earth with the 
reft, fifted very fine; whilft itis temper- 
ing in water, it is mixed with cow’s hair, 
to make it cohere. The whole being a 
thin cullis, is gently poured on the mo- 
del, that fills exaétly all the finuofities of 
the figures, &c. and thiss repeated till 
the who.e is two lines thick over the mo- 


de]. When this Jayer is thoroughly dried, 


they cover it with a fecond of the fame 


“matter, butfomething thicker: when this 


fecond layer becomes of fome coniiftence, 
they apply the compafles again, and light 
a fire in the. core, fo as to melt oif the wax 
of the inferiptions, &e. 

Alter this, they goon with other layers 
of the fhel!, by means of the compailes. 
Here they add.to ihe.cow’s hair a quan- 
tity of hemp, {pread upon the layers, and 


_afterwards {moothed by the board.of the 


compaffes.. The-thicknefs of the fhell 
comes to four or five inches lower, than 
the mill-ftone before obferved; and fur- 
sounds it quite clofe, which prevents the 
extravafaiion of the metal. The wax 
fhould’ be taken out before the melting of 
the metal, - ' ; 

The ear of the bell requires a. feparate 
work, which is done during the dry ing.of 
the feveral incruftations of the cement. 
It has feven wings, the feventh is called 
the bridge, and unites the others, being 
a perpendicular fupport to frengthen the 
curves. It hasan aperture at the top, to 
adinit 4 large ixon-peg, bent at the bot- 
tom; and this. is mtroduced into two 
holes in the, beam, faftened.-with two 
Strong iron-keys, Thereare models made 
of the rings, with mafles of beaten earth, 
that ave dried in the fire, in order to have 
the hollow of, them, Thefe rings are 
gently preffed upon a layer of earth and 


-cow’s hair, one half of its. depth; and 


then taken out, without breaking, the 
mould, Thijs operation is repeated twelve 


times, for twelve half-moulds,.that two 
_and two united may make the hollows of 


‘ the fix rings ; 


the fame they 3 do for, the 


‘ 
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hollow of the bridge, and bake them all, 
to unite them together, ayes * 
Upon the open place left for the coals to 
be put in, are placed the rings that confti- 
tute the ear, They firft put into this open 
place the iron-ring to fupport the clapper 
of the bell; then they make a round cake 
of clay, to fill up the diameter of the 
thicknefs of the core. This cake, after 
baking, is clapped upon the opening, and 
foldered with a thin mortar fpread over 
it, which binds the cover clofe to the 
core. 

The hollow of the model is filled with 
an earth, fufficiently moift, to fix on the 
place, whichis frewed, at feveral times, 
upon the cover of the core; and they 
beat it gently with a peftle, fo a proper 
height; and'a workman finooths. the 
earth at top with a wooden trowel dipped 
in water, 

Upon this cover, to be taken off after- 
wards, they affemble the hollows of the 
rings. When every thing is in its pro- 
per place, they @rengthen the outfides of 
the hollows with mortar, in order to bind 
them with the bridge, and keep them 
fteady at the bottom, by means of a cakd 
of the fame mortar, which fills up the 
This. they 
Jet dry, that it may be removed without 
breaking. To make room for the metal 
they pull of the hollows of the. rings, 
through which the metal is to pafs, be- 
fore it enters into the vacuity of the 
mould. The fheil being unloaded of its 
ear, they range under the mill-ftone five 
or fix pieces. of wood, about two feet 
long, and thick enough to reach almoft 


_the lower part of the fhell; between thefe 


and the mould they drive in wooden 
wedges with a mallet, to fhake the fhell of 
the model whereon it refts, fo.as to be 
pulled up, and got out of the pit. 4 
When this and the wax are removed, — 
they break’ the model and the layer of © 
earth, through which the metal muft run, 
from the hollow of the rings, between 
the bell and the core. They fmoke thé 
infide of the fhell, by burning ftraw un- 
der it, that helps to fmooth the furface of 
the bell. Then they put the fhelj in the 
place, fo.as to Jeave the fame interva! be- 
tween that and the core; and before the 
hollows’of| the sings or the cap are put 
on again, ,they add two vents, that are 
united to the rings, and to each other, by — 
a mafs of baked cement. After which 
they put on this mafs of the cap, the © 
ad et SP Be yin gs, 
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rings, and the vent, over the fhell, and 
folder it with thin cement, which is dried 
gradually by covering it with. burning 
coals. Then they fill up the pit with 
earth, beating it ftrongly all the time, 
round the mould. 
The furnace has a place for the fire, and 
another for the metal. The fire-place 
has a large chimney with a {pacious afh- 
hole. The furnace which contains the 
metal, is vaulted, whofe bottom is made 
of earth, rammed down; the reft is built 
with brick. It has four apertures; the 
firft, through which the flame reverbe- 
rates; the fecond is clofed with a {topple 
that is opened for the metal to run; the 
others are to feparate the drofs, or fcoriz, 
of the metal by wooden rakes: through 
thefe laft apertures paffes the thick {moke. 
The ground of the furnace is built flop- 
ing, for the metal to run down. 


FouNDERY of great guns and mortar pieces. 


The method of catting thefe pieces is 
little different from that of bells: they 
are run maffy, without any core, being 
determined by the hollow of the hell ; 
and they are afterwards bored with a 
fteel trepan, that is worked either by 
horfes, or a water-mill. 

For the metal, parts, proportions, &c. 
of thele pieces, fee CANNON, 


Letter FOUNDERYy or Cafling of printing 


letters. The firft thing requilite is to 
prepare good f{teel-punches, on the face 
of which is drawn the exact fhape of the 
letter with pen and ink, if the letter be 
large, or with a fmooth blunted point of 
a needle, if (mall; and then, with pro- 
per gravers, the cutter digs deep between 
the ttrokes, letting the marks ftand on 
the punch; the work of hollowing be- 
ing generally regulated by the depth of 
the counter:punch: then he files the out- 
fide, till it is fit for the matrice. 

They have a mould to juftify the matrices 
by, which confifts of an upper and under 
part, both which are alike, except the 
fool and fpring behind, and a fall 
roundifh wire in the upper part, for 
making the nick in the thank of the let- 
ter. Thefe two paris are exattly fiited 
into each other, being a male and fe- 
male gage, to flide backwards and for- 
wards. See the article GAGE. 

Then they juftify the mould, by cafting 
about twenty famples of letters, which 
are fet in a compofing-ftick, with the 
nicks towards the right hand ; and com- 
paring thefe every way with the pattern- 
letters, fet up in the ame manner, they 
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find the exaét meafure of the body to be 
call, 

Next they prepare the matrix, which is 
of brafs or copper, an inch and a half 


long, and of a proportionable thicknefs ” 


to the fize of the letter it is to contain, In 
this metal is funk the face of the letter, 
by ttriking the letter-punch the depth of 
anz. After this, the fides and face of 
the matrice are juftified, and cleared, with 
files, of all bunchings that have been 
made by finking the punch, 

Then it is brought to the furnace, which 
is built upright of brick with four fquare 
fides, and a ftone at top, in which is a 
hole for the panto ftandin. They have 
fevera! of thefe furnaces, See the article 
FURNACE, 

Printing-letters are made of lead, hard 
ened with iron or ftub-nails. To make 
the iron run, they mingle an equal weight 
of antimony, beaten fmall in an, iron 
mortar, and ftub-nails together. They 
charge a proper number of earthen pots, 
that bear the fire, with the two ingredi- 


ents, as full as they can hold, and melt 


it in an open furnace, built for that purs 
pofe. Sve the article FLux. 

When it bubbles, the iron is then melted, 
but it evaporates very much. This melt- 
ed compoft is ladled"ainto an iron-pot, 
wherein is melted lead, that is fixed ona 
furnace clofe to the former, 3 16 of melted 
iron to 25 1b of lead; this they incorpos 
rate according to art, 

The cafter taking the pan off the ftone, 
and having kindled a good fire, he fets 


the pan in again, and metal in it to melt. - 


If it.be a fmall-bodied letter, or a’thin 
letter with great bodies, that he intends 
to caft, his metal muft be very hot, and 
fometimes red hot, to make the letter 
come. Then taking a ladle, of which 
he has fevers] forts, that will hold as 
much as wil] make the letter and break, 
he Jays it at the hole where the flame 
bur&s cut; then he ties a thin leather, 
cut with its narrow end againft the face, 
to the leather groove of the matrice, by 


_whipping a brown thread twice about the 


leather groove, and fattening the thread 
with a knot, -Then he puts both pieces 
of the mould together, and the matrice 
into the matrice-cheek ; and places the 
foot of the matrice on the ftool of the 
mould, and the broad end of the leather 
on the wood of the upper haft of the 
mould, but not tight up, left it hinder 
the foot of the matnce from finking clofe 
down upon the {tool, in a train of work. 

&G 2 After. 
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Afterwards laying a little rofin on the up- 
er part of the mould, and having his 
cafting-Jadle hot, he, with the bolling 
fide, melts the rolin and preffes the broad 
end of the leather hard down on the wood 
and fo faftens it thereto. Now he comes 
to cafting, when placing the under half 
of the mould in his left hand, with the 
hook or jag forward, he holds'the ends 
of its wood between the lower part cf the 
ball of his thumb and his three hinder 
fingers; then be lays the upper half of 
the mould upon the under half, fo as the 
male gages may fall into the female ; 
and, at the fame time, the foot of the 
matrice places itfelf upon the ftool, and 
clafping bis left hand thumb ftiongly over 
the upper half, he nimbly catches hold 
of the bow or fpring, pa his right hand 
fingers at the top ot t, and his thumb 
under it, and places che point of it againft 
the middle of the notch in the backfide of 
the matrice, preffing it forwards as well 
towards the mould, as downwards, by 
the fhoulder of the notch, clofe upon the 
ftoo]l, while at the fame time with his 
hinder fingers, as aforefaid, he draws the 
under halt of the mould towards the ball 
of his thumb, and thrufis, by the ball of 
his thumb, the upper part towards his 
fingers, that both the regifters of the 
mould may prefs againit both fides of the 
matrice, and his thumb and fingers prefs 
both fides of the mould clofe together. 
‘Then he takes the handle of his ladle in 
his right hand, and with the ball of it 
give’ two or three ftrokes outwards upon 
the furface of the melted metal, to clear 
it of the fcum; then he takes up the 
Jadie full, and hiving the mould in the 
left hand, turns his left fide a little from 
the furnace, and brings the geat cf his 
ladle to the ‘mouth of the mould ; and 
turns the upper part of his right hand to- 
wards him, to pour the metal into it, 
while, at the fame inftant, he puts the 
mould in his left hand forwards, to re- 
ceivethe metal with a rong fhake, not 
only mto the bodies of the mou! ld, but, 
while the metal ts yet hot, into the very 
face of the matrice, to reccive its perfe& 
form there as well as in the thank. Then 
he takes the upper half of the mould off, 
by placing his right thumb on the end of 
the wood next his left thumb, and his 
two middle fingers at the other end of the 
wood: he toffes the letter, break and all, 
out upon a fheet of waite paper, laid 
on a bench, alittle beyond his leit hand ; 
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and then is ready to caft another lettets 
as before, and likewife the whole numbet 
in that matrix, 

Then, boys, commonly employed for this 
purpofe, feparate the breaks from the 
fhanks, and rub them on a flone, and 
afterwards a man cuts them all of an even 
height, which finifhes the fount for the 
ule of the printer. Sce the next article. 

A workman will ordinarily caft 3000 of 
thele letters in a day, ‘The perfeétion of 
letters thus caft, confils in their being 
all feverally (quare and ftraight on every 
fide ; and all generally of the fame height, 
andevenly lined, without ftooping one 
way or other; neither too big in the foot, 
nor the head; well grooved, fo as the 
two extremes of the foot contain half the 
body of the letter; and well ground, 
barbed, and fcraped, with a fenfible notch, 
&c, See the article PRINTING, 


FOUNT, or Font, among printers, afet 


or quantity of letters, and all the appen- 
dages belonging thereto, as numeral cha- 
racters, quadrates, points, &c. caft by a 
letter-founder, and forted. Founts are 
large or {mall, according to the demand 
of the printer, who orders them by the 
hundred weight, or by fheets. When 
a printer orders a fount of five hundred, 
he means that the fount, confifting of 
Jetters, points, fpaces,: quadrates, &c. 
fhall weigh sooth. When he demands 
a fount of ten fheets, it is underftood, 
that with that fount he fhall be able to 
compofe ten fheets, or-twenty forms, 
without being obliged to diftribute, The 
founder takes his meafures accordingly ; 
he reckons 120 ih. for a fheet, including 
the quadrates, &c. or 60 ib. for a form, 
which is only half a fheet: not that 
the ftheet always weighs 120 fb. or the 
form 60 fb. on the contrary, it varies ac- 
cording to the fize of the form; belides, 
it is always fuppo‘ed that there are let- 
ters left in the cafes. As therefore every 
fheet does not comprehend the fame nume ~ 
ber of letters, nor the fame foit of let- 7 
ters, we muft obferve, that, as in every 
language fome founds recur more fre- 7 
quently than others, fome letters will be | 
in much more ufe, and oftener repeated ] 
than others, and confequently their cells | 
or cafes fhould be better ftored than thote 
ef the letters which do not recur fo fre- 
quently: thus, a fount does not contain 
an equal number: of @ and b, or of & 
and ¢, &c. the letter- Fouidieibes have 
therefore a lift or tariff, or, as the shies 
ca 
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call it, a police, by which they regulate 
the proportions between the different forts 
of charaéters that compofe a fount ; agd 
it is evident that this tariff will vary in 
different languages, but will remain the 
fame for all forts of chara¢ters employed 
in the fame language. 

FOUNTAIN, fons, in philofophy, a {pring 
or fource of water rifing out of the earth. 
Among the antients, fountains were held 
facred, and even worfhipped as a kind of 
divinities. For the phanomena, theory, 
and one of fountains or fprings, fee the 
article SPRING. 

Fountain, or Artificial Fountain, in 
hydraulics, called allo.a jet d'eau, isa 
contrivance by which water is violently 
fpouted upwards. 

The theory of fountains, in regard to the 
astian of the feveral parts of a fluid up- 
on each other, depends on the following 
principles. It has been fhewn, undet 
the article FLurp, that water coming 
from a refervoir, as ABCD (plate CV. 
n? 7.) through the pipe EF GH, will 
rife from the loweft part, G, to the fame 
altitude H, in the part GH, as is upon 
a Jevel with the {urface of the water AB, 
in the refervoir: and alfo, thatit thus rofe 
from the point G, by a force of preflure 
proportional to the altitude of the water 
in the refervoir, which is equal to the al- 
titude GH, Now it is very evident that 
the tube GH itfelf can contribute no- 
thing towards the waters rifing in it 5 on 
the contrary it rather impedes the afcent, 
by the frigtion it occafions to the particles 
which move againft the internal furface 
thereof. ‘Therefore, if the part GH be 
taken away, the water deat rife to the 
fame height H, excepting fo far as it is 
obftruéted by other concurring incidents ; 
for in all fountains the height GI is 
fomewhar lefs than GH, the height of 
the tube for the following reafons: 1. 
The air’s refiftance is an obitru&ion to 
the jet, and diminifhes its height; and 
fince we know that the refiftance of fluids 
is proportional to the fquares of the velo- 
city, and the deficiency of the height HI 
is proportional to the refiltance ; there- 
fore a jet that plays with a double velo- 
city, will have that deficiency four times 
as.oreat ; and with three times the velo- 
ely ine times as great, and fo on, 
he fecond impediment fs the fric- 
tion againit the fides of the hole, and the 
adjutage at G ; and fince this is in pro- 
portion to the quantity of furface in the 
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hole, it will be greater in a fmall Bole 
than in a great one, in refpeét tothe bo- 
dy of the {pouting water; becaufe the jet 
will increale in magnitude with she {quare — 


refiftance will increafe only with the dia- ae 
meter fimply : or, a hole with twice the 
diameter emits four timés the water, and — 
gives but tevice the refiftance : this makes 
a fmall jet rifeto iefs height than a large 
one from the fame fountain. 3. A third . 
impediment arifes from hence, thatfince 
all the particles fet out fom G, withan | 
equal velocity, and this velocity is con- 
tinually diminifhing, it follows, thatthe 


velocity of the inferior parts is greater 


than the velocity of the parts above them, — 
and therefore muft in fome degree ftrike 
againft them: by which impulfe, fince’ — 
fluids move every way, the pasticiy will 
be urged fide-ways, and the column of 
the jet become wider, and confequently 
fhorter than it would otherwife be. 4. 
The fourth caufe why jets do not rife to 
the height of the refervoirs, is becaule 
the water upon the top of the jet does not 
immediately run off, but {preading into 
a head, lies with its weight upon the af 
cending water below, and hinders it from 
rifing fo high as it would otherwile do: 
this will appear by inclining the jet a 
little, that the upper water may not bear 
upon the rifing ttream ; for the jet will 
then play higher, but be lefs beausful. 
If the hole of the adjutage G be lefs than © 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, the force | 
of the attraction of cohefion will extend 
itlelt through the pee of the jet atthe - 


‘ 


hole, and greatly obftr et 4 » alcent : 
whence all jets of largedt tains, fuck 
as are in gentlemen’s, gai Teh. “ought te. 


exceed a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
and that in proportien to the height of 
the refervoir. 

And one thing more is neceffary to be 
known, thatthe jet may play the higheft 
poflible, viz. that the part of the con- 
duit pipe st the adjutage, does not turn. 
upat right angles, but with a gentle eal 
curve; that-is, not as at G, but as at 
L, where the jet plays to.a greater height ' 
at KK: the upright part at G direétly 
refifts the water coming from F, whereas. 


_the curve at L caufes the impulfe of the 


water againft it to be oblique ; and there- 
fore a le/s part of its momentum will be 
deftroyed, and confequently the greater 
remaining force will throw the jet the 
higher. 
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A Table of the height to which jets will 


rife, in feet and decimal parts, from 


refervoirs‘on an height of five feet to 


an hundred and fifty feet. 
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150,107,837 
657218016 5,64 
291266215 514754818165, 33 
§§]48,24!82]67,02 


From what has been faid upon the fecond 
caufe affigned for the obltruction the jet 
meets with in rifing to the height of the 
refervoir, which is the friction againft the 
fides of the whole and the adjutage, it 
appears, ceteris paribus, that the hole in 
the adjutage ought to be made in a thin 
plate of brafs, and not through the bore 


_ of a tube of any Jength, becaufe of the 


quantity of furface in fuch an adjutage- 
piece which muft greatly retard the jet, 
and diminifh the height. 

If the conduit-pipe EF G be not of a 


_ proper fize to fupply water as falt as it 


can be expended at the adjutage G, the 
jet will likewife be checked, and it will 
not rife to the full height. To afcertain 
the proportion of the conduit-pipe to the 
bore of the adjutage, is {hewn by the fol- 
lowing table, made by Mr, Mariotte, 
Dr. Defaguliers, and others, who, by 
various experiments, found that if the 
sefervoir be 5 feet high, a conduit pipe 
1 i inch diameter will admit a hole in 
the adjutage from } of an inch to 3 of an 
jocks and fo on, as in the following table- 
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Here the jet is fuppofed to be within rod 
or 150 yards of the refervoir ; but if the 
conduit-pipe much exceeds this length; 
it muft be ofa larger diameter than what 
is here affigned: thus, for jets from % of 
an inch, to thofe’of an inch, and from 
refervoirs from 40 to go feet height, if 
the diftance be trom 150 yards to } of 
a mile, the diameter of the pipe fhould 
be of 6 inches; from 4 of a mile to 2 
miles it muft be of 7 inches ; atid from 2 
miles to 5, it muft be 8 inches diameter 
for the fame jets, If it be required to keep 
any number of jets playing, whofe ad- 
jutages are given in diameter by one com- 
mon conduit- pipe, we mult find the dia- 
meter of an adjutage equal to all the 
given ones: thus, if there be four adju- 
tages of 3 of an inch each, then the 
fquare of 4 is 2,, which multiplied by 
the number of adjutages 4, makes 3°, 
the fquare root of which is ° —14} = the 
diameter of the adjutage, equal to all the 
four fmall ones. A pipe of conduit of 
Jo inches diameter will fupply all the 
jets, as being a little morethan fix times 
as great as the diameter of the one large 
adjutage now found. After this manner 
the dimebfions of a conduit-pipe may be 
found for any number of adjutages. 


A fourtain that fhall fpout the water in_ 


various dire&tions is made as follows: 


fuppofe the vertical tube in which the wa - ’ 


ter rifes, tobe AB (ibid. n° 2.)amathis 
fit feveral other tubes, fome rll, 
others oblique, fome inclining, others re- 
clining, L, O, P,“A, N, &c, then as all 
water retains the direétion of the aper- 
ture through which it is fpouted, that 
Mluing through A will rife perpendicu- 

larly, 
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Jarly, and that through L, H, N, P, 0, 
will defcribe arches of different magni- 
tudes, tending different ways. 
Or thus: fuppofe the vertical tube AB 
(ibid, n° 3.) to be ftopped at top, as at 
A; and inftead of pipes, or jets, let it 
be only perforated with little holes all 
round, or only half its furface ; then will 
the water fpout forth in all dire&ions 
through the little apertures, toa diltance 
proportioned to the height of the fall of 
the water, 
A ball, A, if its weight be not too 
heavy, being laid in the bottom of the 
cup or bafon B (ibid. n° 4.) will be 
taken up in the ftream, and fultained at 
a confiderable height, as A; alternately 
vibrating, or playing up and down, pro- 
vided the tube BC, through which the 
water rifes, be exactly perpendicular to 
the horizon. ibaa 
The ball may be made of a thin plate of 
brafs, or any other light metal ; but as 
its figure of a ball contributes nothing to 
its reciprocal rife and fail, any other 
body, not too heavy, may be fubftitut- 
ed in place thereof. As it is neceflary 
that the body fuftained by the jet, fhould 


‘keep the fame precife perpendicular on its 


defcent and rife, fince otherwife it would 
mifs the ftream, fuch a fountain fhould 
be played in a place free from wind. 
A fountain may be made to fpout water 
in manner of a fhower, by fitting a iphe- 
rica] or lenticular head A B (ibid. n® 5.) 
made of a plate of metal, and perforated 
at top with a great number of little holes; 
for the water, rifing with a certain velo- 
city towards A B, wil! there be divided 
in innumerable little threads, and after- 
wards be broke and difperfed into fmall 
drops. 
A fountain may be made to fpread the 
water in form of acloth, by foldering 
two {pherical fegments C and D (ibid. 
n° 6.) fo clofe together as to be almoft 
touching one another, with a fcrew E, 
to contraét or amplify the interftice, or 
chink, at pleafure: then this {pherical 
head being fitted upon the tube, the wa- 
ter {pouting through the chink, will ex- 

and itfelf in manner of a cloth. — 

he theory of fountains, with regard to 
the aétion of air upon water by condenf{a- 
tr ‘rarefaftion, may be fufficient! 
underftood from what has been delivered 
under the articles FLurp, Air, ENGINE, 
CONDENSATION, RAREFACTION, arid 

LASTICITY ; whence it appears, that 
poudented ais injefted into any yell¢l cons 
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taining water, will, by means of its elaf- 
ticity, caufe the water to fpout out thro’ — 
an adjutage to an height proportionable 
to the {pring of the condenfed air. Upon 


‘this principle the following fountain AB 


(ibid. 0° 7.) depends, where the air is 
condenfed at the top of the water by a 
fyringe, and the air and water retained 
by the cock at C, fo that the fountain 
cannot play till you open the cock ; then 
the water ftrongly preffed by the con- 
denfed air at $$, goes through the pipe 
o, and the adjutage 4, with great force, 
in jets of feveral figures, according to 
the {pouting-pipes, put on at 4. 

As here the aff is compreffed by a fyringe, 


in the fountain (ibid. n° 8.) the air bee. - 
ing only compreffed by the concealed fall . 
of water, makes a jet, which, feen for. | 


a while, is looked on as a perpetual mo- 
tion by the ignorant, who think that the 
fame water that fell from the jet, rifes 
again. | : 
The boxes CE, and DYX, being 
clofe, you fee only the bafon ABW, 
with a hole at W, into which the water, 
{pouting out at B, falls; but that water 
going down the hole W, does not come 
up again at W, but runs@@own through 
the pipe W X, into the box DY X, fror 

whence it drives out ‘the air thro’ the ae 


cending pipe Y Z, into the cavity of the | 


box CE, where, prefiing upon the water 
that is in it, it forces it out through the 
fpouting-pipe OB, as long at there is 
any water in CE; fo that this whole ~ 
play is only while the water contained in 
CE, having fpouted. out, falls down 
through the pipe W X, into the cavity 
DYX. The force of ‘the jet is propor- 


tionable to the height of the pipe WX, ~ 


or of the boxes CE and DY, above one 
another, The height of the water mea- 
fured from the bafon A B W, to the fur- . 
face of the water in the lower box DY X 
is always equal to the height meafured 
from the top of the jet to the furface 
of the water in the middle cavity at. 


Ee 
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CE, Now fince the furface CE is ale S. 


ways falling, and the water D Y is als 
ways rifing, the height of the jet mutt 
continually decreafe, till it is fhorter by 
the heighth of the depth of the cavity 
CE, which is emptying, added to the 
depth of the cavity DY, which is ale 
ways filling, and when the jet is fallen fo _ 
low, it immediately gives over. 

The way to prepare this fountain for 
playing, 1s as follows: firlt, pour in wa- 
ter at W, till you haye filled the cavity 
i gree, ‘ a we oe « DES 


# 
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D XY ; then turn the fountain over, and 
the water will run from the cavity DX Y 
into thecavity CE, which you will know 
to be full when the water runs out at B, 
held down ; fet the fountain up again, 
and pour in about a pint of water into 


r the bafon ABW, and {0 foon as it has 


filled the pipe WX, the fountain will 
play, and continue fo long as there is 
any waterin CE, You may then pour 
back the water left in the bafon ABW, 
into any veffel, and invert the fountain ; 
which being fet upright again, will be 


. feta playmg by putting back the water 


poured out into ABW, 

A fountain, which, when it has done 
fpouting, may be turned up like an hour- 
glals, is made as follows: provide two 
weflels, AFH and BDG (ibd. n° 9.) 
of a capacity proportionable to the time 
the fountain is required to play without 


, turning up, and_ placed at fo much the 


greater diltance from each other as the 
water is required to {pout the higher: 
the water contained in the cavity AF H, 
runs down the curve- pipe CDE, and {pouts 
up through the jet E, by the preflure of 
the columpof water C D ; but unlefs the 
pipe G s open at G, to let the air 
run.up to F, and prefs at the top of the 
furface of the water in the cavity A, the 
water would not run down and {pout eut 
at E: there is fuch another pipe as G 
K, belonging to the cavity B, through 
which the water of the jet is received into 
the hafon, fupplies the cavity B, whillt 
the fountain ftands on the end B; but 
when the fountain is inverted, jt fup- 
ples B with air, to let the water de- 
feend in the dire@tion GHTI, I becom- 
ing the fpouting-pipe. Wherefore, by 


' turoing the machine upfide down, the 


water fpouts up through the cock at G, 
and the veffel AHC, will be the re- 
fervoir, Hence, if the vefflels AFH 
and DK B contain juft as much water 
as will be fpouted up in an hour’s time, 
we fhall have a {pouting clepfydra, 


_ which may: be graduated or divided into 


quarters, minutes, Gc, See the article 
CLEPSYDRA. 

The fountain (plate CVI.n° 1.) is up- 
on the fame principle, and of the fame 
kind with n° 8, plate CV. but having 
double the number of pipes and concealed 
cavities, it plays as high again. N22, 
mutt be examined, to fee its cavities and 
pipes, where the bafon is A, and the 
four cavities B, C, D, and E, from which 


the water from the pipe /G, {popts put 
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to double’ the height of the fountain; 
the air at E, which drives it, being dou- 
bly condenfed. |The water going down 
the pipe 1 (fuppofe it three feet long) 
condenfes the air that goes up into the 
cavity -C, through the pipe 2, fo as to 
make it >} ftronger than the common 
air; then the water which falling in the 
pipe 3, from C to D, is capable by the 
height of its fall, to condenfe the air at 
E. fo as to make it ,3 ftronger, being 
puthed at C by air already condenfed in- 
to ,5 lefs fpace, caufes the air at E to 
he condenfed twice as much; that is, to 
be = ftronger than the common air, fo 
that it will make the water at G fpout 
out with twice the force, and go to twice 
the height that it would do, if the fun- 
tain had been of the make of n° 8. pl. 
CV. The way to prepare this fountain 
for playing, is to turn it upfide down, 
and taking out the plugs g, 4, to fill the 
two cavities C and E, and having fhut 
the holes again, fet the fountain upright, 
and pour fome water into the bafon A, 
and the jet will play out at G. 

Another way of making artificial foun- 
tains, is by the rarefaction of the air, 
in the manner following: AB and C D 
(ibid. n° 3.) are two pipes fixed to a 
brafs head C, to {crew into a glafs-veffel 
E which having a little water in it, is 
inverted, till the pipes are {crewed on ; 
then reverting it fuddenly, fo as to put A 
the lower end of the fpouting-pipe A B, 
into a jar of water Aj; and the lower 
end of the defcending pipe CD, intoa 
receiving veflel D, the water will {pout 
up from the jar A, into the tall glafs 


veffel E, from which it will g9 down at 


the orifice C, through the defcending 
pipe C D, into the yeffel D, till the wa- 
ter is-out of A (making a fountain in 
¥), and has emptied itfelf into D. 

The reafon of the play in this fountain is 
this: the pipe C D being 2 feet 9 inches 
long, lets down a column of water which 


, Yarifies the air .! part in the veilel E, 
‘where it preffes againft the water {pout- 
_ Ing at B, with 5+ lefs force than the 
water is pufhed up the hole A, by the 


preffure of the common air on the water 
in the veffel A; fo that the water fpouts 
up into E (when the air is rayified 2) 
with the difference of the preffute of the 
atmofphere, and the aforelaid rarified 
air; that is, of 33 to23. ‘This would 
raife the water 2 feet 9 inches, but the 
Jength of the pipe A, 9 wches, being 

deducted, 
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deduéted, the jet will only rife 2 freer. 
This may be cailed a fyphon-fountain, 
where AB is the driving leg, and C D 
the iffuing leg. 

A fountain that begins to play upon the 
lighting of candles, and ceafes when they 
go out, may be contrived as follows : 
provide two cylindrical veffels AB and 
CD ibid. n° 4.) connect them by tubes 
open at both ends KL, FB, &e. fo that 


the air may defcend out of the higher into | 


the lower; to thefe tubes folder candle- 
fticks, H, @e. and to the hollow cover 
of the lower veffel CF, fit a little tube 
or jet FE, fornifhed with a cock G, 
and reaching almoft to the bottom of the 
veffel. In G let there be an aperture 
furnifhed with a ferew whiereby water 
may be poured intoCD. Then upon 
lighting the candles H, @c. the air in 
the contiguous tubes becoming rarefied 
thereby, the water will begin to fyout 
through E F. 

There are many other artificial fountains 
made upon thefe principles; but what 
are explained may be fufficient, when we 
have added to it the defcription of one 
invented by Dr. Defaguliers to play by 
the fpring of rhe ‘air, increafed by the 
heat of the fun, which alfo ferves fora 
dial at the fame time. 

GNS (ibid. n°'s5.) is a hollow, globe 
of thin copper, of 18 inches in diameter, 
fupported by a fmall inverted- baton, 
ftanding ona frame with four legs A, B, 
C, &c. which have between them, at the 
bottom, a large bafon of two feet dia- 
meter, Along the leg C comes a con- 
cealed pipe, going from G, the bottom 
of the infide of the globe, which pipe 
comes along H V to join in an upright 
pipewI, to makea jet atI, The fhort 
pipe Iw going to the bottom of the ba- 
fon, has a valve at V, under the hori- 
zontal part Hw, and another valve at V, 
_ above the faid horizontal pipe, under the 
¢ock atK. The north pole N, has a 
{crew to open an hole, whereby to fill 


the globe with water, Things thus pre-_ 


pared, end the globe half filled with wa- 
ter, let the machine he fet ina garden ; 
and the heat of the fun rarefying the air, 
as it heats the copper, the air will prefs 
hard upon the water, which coming 
down the pipe GCHVI, will lift up 
the valve V, but fhut the valve a; and 
the cock being open, fpout out at I, and 
continue to de fo for a long time, if the 
fun thines. At night, as the air con- 
Vou. II. 
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denfes again, the outward air preffing —~ 
the adjutage I, will fhut the valve ¥, 
but prefling on the bafon Dua H, it will ) 
puth apthe water, which has been played — 
in the day time through the valve w, and 
pipe «HG into the globe,’ fo as to fill 
it up again to the fame height that the 
water was at firft, and the next fun-fhine 
will caufe the fountain to play again, @c. 
The ule of the cock is to keep the foun- 
tain from playing till the time of day 
that you think proper. A finall jet will 
play fix or eight hours, If the globe 
be fet for the latitude of the place, and 
rectified before it be fixed, with the hour 
lines or meridians drawn upon it, the 
hours marked and the countries painted 
as in the common globe,.it will bea 
good dial; the fun fhining upon the fame 
places in this globe, as it does upon th 
the earth itfelf, * f 
FouNTAIN PEN, See'thearticle-Pen, 
FOUR corners, in the manege. To 
work upon the.four-corners, is to divide 


(in imagination) the volt, sor Bee 
to four quarters: when a hc 7 has made.» - 
a round or two, either at op 


he is faid fo have made t 
FOURCHE‘E, or Fourc! 


an appellation given toa crofs forked at 


the ends. See plate CVI. fig. 2. .” 
FOURCHER, or Fourcuine, in law, 
fignifies the delaying or putting off an 
a€tion, which might have been brought 
to a determination tn a fhorter time, 
FOURCHETTE,orFER DE FOUCHETTE, 
See the article FER. ; 
FOURTH, in mufic, one of the harmoni- 
cil intervals, called concords. See the’ 
articles CONCORD and INTERVAL, 
Tt is called fourth, as containing four 
founds or terms between its extremes, 
and three intervals ; ores being the fourth 
in order of the natural or diatonic feale, 
from the fundamental. ‘The antients 
called it diateffaron, and {peak of it as tlie 
principal concord, on whofe divifions all 
the relt depend; butthe moderns, fo far 
from allowing it fuch perfeétions, find it 
one of the moit imperfeét, and even dif- 
pute whether it ought to be received 
among the number of concords at all. 
It confifts in the mixture of two founds 
in the ratio of 4: 33 that is, of two 
founds produced by two cords, whofe 
lengths, &c. are in that proportion. 
Diminifoed Fourtu. See DIMINISHED. 
Superfluous FOuRTH, a dilcord confilting 
of two tones major and one minor, called 
8 H allo 
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alfo triton ; it is compofed of the ratios 
27:20, and4: 5. See Discorn. 
FourtruH-RATE, See the article RaTE. 
FOWEY, a borough town of Cornwall, 
which fends two members to parliament: 
weft long. 5°, and north lat. 50° 26’, 
FOWL, among zoologitts, denotes the 
Jarger forts of birds, whether domettic 
or wild: fuch are geefe, pheafants, par- 
tridges, turkey, ducks, @e. See the ar- 
ticles Goose, PHEasantT, Gc, 
Tame fow}] make a neceflary part of the 
ftock of a country farm. See the article 
PouLTRy. 
Fowls are again diftinguifhed into two 
kinds, viz. land and water fow]; thefe 
Ja{t being fo called, from their living much 
jn and about water : alfo into thofe which 
are accounted game, and thofe which are 
not. See the article GAME. 
FOWLING, the art of catching hirds by 
means of nets, bird-lime, decoys, and 
other devices. See the articles NET, 
Birv-uime, &e, 
Fow ina is alfo ufed for the purfuing and 
taking birds with hawks, more properly 
called faleonry. See Fatconry, 


ris: Me E, a light gun for fhooting 


- 


hirds. at piece is always reckoned 
6: it which has the longett barrel, from 
5% to 6 feet, with a moderate bore 5 tho" 
every fowler fhould have them of differ- 
ent fzes, fuitable to the game he defigns 
to kill. The barrel thould be well po- 
Jithed and fmooth within, and the bore 
of an equal bignefs from one end to the 
other ; which may be proved, hy putting 
in a piece of pafteboard, cut of the exact 
youndnefs of the top: for if this goes 
down without ftops or flipping, you may 
conclude the bore good, The bridge- 
yin muft be fomewhat above the touch- 
Role: and onght to have a notch to let 
down a little powder; this wil] prevent 
the piece from recoiling, which it would 
otherwife be apt to do, “As to the locks, 
choofe fuch as are well filed with true 
wok, whole fprings muft be neither too 
ftrong nor too weak. The hammer onght 
to be well hardened, and pliable to go 
down to the pan with a quick motion, 
In fhooting, .obferve to do it, if poffible, 
with the. wind, not againit it; and ra- 
ther fideways, or behind the fowl, than 
full in their faces, Ohbferve alfo to choole 
the molt convenient fhe-lter you can find, 
as a hedge, bank, tree, or the like, Take 
care to have your dogs under good com- 
mand, that they may not dare to ftir till 
you give the word, after difcharging your 
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piece: for fome ill-taught dogs will, 
upon only the fnap of the cock, prefently 
ruth forward, and fpoil your fport. If 
you have not fhelter enough, you mult 
creep upon your hands and knees, or 
even make ufe of a (talking: horfe, 

FOX, valpés, in zoology, an animal of the 
dog-kind, which much refembles the 
common dog in form, and is of the fize 
ofafpanis!: itis chiefly diftinguifhed by 
its long and ftraight tail, with the tip 
white. See the articles Canis and Doa. 
The fox is a native of moft northern 
countries, That of Siberia, is about the 
fize of the common kind; but its head 
is larger, and its tail not only larger and 
more bufhy, but all of one colour. See 
plate CVII. fig, 1. 

A fox in the firtt year is called acub; | 
in the fecond, a fox; and efterwards an | 
old fox. It is a beaft of chace, vfually | 
very prejudicial to the *hufbandman, by 
taking away and deftroying his lambs, — 
geele, poultry, &¢, The common way 
to catch him is by gins; which being | 
baited, and a train made by drawings 
raw ficth acrofsin his ufual paths og © 
haunts to the gin, it proves an inducé= | 
ment to bring him to the place of de- — 
ftruétion. They are alfo taken with © 
grey-hounds, hounds, terriers, and nets. 
Tt isa commendable exercife to huntthefe 
mifchievous beafts, the nature of which 
in many refpeéts is like that of wolves, — 
See the article HUNTING. 

Fox-GLove, digitalis, in botany. See the 
article DiGtTAaLis, 

FOY, or St, Foy, a town of Guienne, 
in France, thirty-two miles eaft of Bour-_ 
deaux, itis fituated under the meridian” 
of London, in 44° 50’, north Jat. 

FOYLING oF vanp, the fame with fal- 
lowing it. See the article FALLOWING, 

FOYLING, among fportfmen, denotes the 
footleps of a ftag on grafs or leaves, 

FRACHES, in glais-making, flat iron- 
pans, wherein the new-made veffels areé 
put, to beremoved gradually from the fires 
See the article Guass. 

FRACTION, in arthmetic and algebra, 
is a part o1 parts of fomething confidered 
as an unite or integer, 

Fraétions are diftinguifhed into vulgar 
or common, and fexag:fimal and dee 
cimal. See the asticles SEXAGESIMAL! 
and DECIMAL, 
Vulgar fraétions, called alfo fimp! 
fractions, confit of two parts or quan 
tities, one wrote over the other, wit 
a line between them. The quantity place 
a above 
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above the line is called the numerator of 
the fraction ; and the quantity, placed 
under the line, the denominator. See 
the articles NUMERATOR and DENO- 
MINATOR. 

Thus, 3 expreffes the quotient of 2 di- 
vided by 3; and-2 is the numerator, and 
3 the denominator. If the numerator of 
a fraftion is equal to its denominator, 
then the fraétion is equal to unity: Thus 


a b tte 
4=—1, and —or ~are likewife equal to 
paris A 


unity. If the numerator is greater than 
the denominator, then the fraction is 
greater than unit. In both thefe cafes, 
the fraction is called improper, But if 
the numerator is lefs than the denomi- 
nator, then the fraétion is lefs than unit, 
and is called proper. Thus 3 is an im- 
proper fraction, but 3 or } are proper 
fraétions, A mixt quantity is that 
whereof one part is an integer, and 
the other a fraction; as 34, 53, and 
z 
at+—, See the articles CHARACTER 


and NoTATION. 

Problem I, To reduce a mixt quantity 
to an improper fraction, multiply the 
part that is an integer by the denominator 
of the fractional part; and, to the pro- 
duct, add the numerator; then place the 
former denominator under this fum, and 
you will have the improper fraétion re- 
quired. 

Thus, 23, reduced to an improper 
fra&tion, gives £3; for 2 X § = 10, and 
to+3= 13> which, divided by the 
former denominator 5, gives*2,. In 
the fame manner 44, gives 23; and 

az Zz 
ate gives 


; anda—x + 


a—ax  ar—x? 
pia sah ete 


" x 
Problem II. To reduce an improper 
fraction to a mixt quantity, divide the 
numerator of the fraétion by the deno- 
minator, and the quotient fhall give the 
integral part; and the remainder, fet 
over the denominator, fhall be the fra&ti- 


Re ab+a*_ 
onal part. Thus, 12 = 233 gains 
2 a 
Pt cla. iol = 3 and 
is hie a+nx atx 
Aa+xx ax x 
5 Fee =a+txe4+ SL 


| Problem IIT, To reduce fraétions of 
| different denominations ta fraétions of 
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equal value, that fhall have the fame 
denominator ; multiply each nt‘merator, 
taken feparately, into all the denomi- 
nators but its own, and the produéts hall 
give the new numerators: then multiply 
all the denominators into one another, 
and the produét fhall give the common 
denominator. Thus, 3, 3, and ®, are 
re(pettively equal to +2, 45, and 48, 


anders as ivel 
b’ zr and > are refpectively 


equal ROY ches ll d ecb 
aa PE eT a a: g 


Problem IV. To add and fubtrag& 
fragtions, firft reduce them to a common 
denominator (by Probl. III.) then add 
ot fubtraét the numerators, andthe fum 
or difference fet over the common dee 
nominator, will be the fum or difference 


required. Thus, 24+ pn BED ear 


I2 12 
—8 41 
¥—j; and i —j = ins In the 
dj 
fame manner, +547 = ds 


2_ ¢_ad—ch. x xX ygx—4Kx 
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See SUBSTRACTION, 


Problem V. To multiply fra&tions ; let 
their. numerators be multiplied into one 
another, to obtain a new numerator, and 
the denominators into one another, to 
obtain a new denominator; and the nu- 
merator and denominator fo found will 
be the produé required. 

Thus, 3x $= 8; andi x$#=ix} 

VO, ote 

In the fame manner, Oe aa ee 3 and 


a+b et a*—}* 
c Bi cd 

If a mixt quantity is to be multiplied, 

firft reduce it to the form of a fraction 

(by Probl. I.) and if an integer is to 

be multiplied by a fra&ion, you may re- 

duce it to the form of a fraétion, by 

placing unit under it. Thus, 53 x $= 

*4X $= 5! = 4, (by Probl. 1.) Alfo 

9x$=?x 3—-+$=6; and, in the 

bx a batbx 

=x 


fame manner, b + —-y — 
» O+ PY tea a 


a _~@btabx_ab+bx 
OO tity 


* ax x 

Problem VI. ‘Fo divide fra&tions 5 firft 

multiply the namerator of the dividend 
8H. by 


em, 
base 


to 
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by the denominator of the divifor, and 
the product wili be the numerator of the 
quotient; then multiply the denominator 
of the dividend by the numerator of the 
divifor, and their produét will sive the 
denominator of the quotient. Thus, 

1\2 2 C\ a ad. 
4yatsds 4408855 (SF 
ats a—b ar—2ab+b* 

a— ) a ( a*+ab 
Thele laft four problems are ealily de- 
monftrated from the definition of a 
fraGtion. x. It is obvious, that the 


and 


- 


, are refpectively 
df cbf ebd, . 
ual to oes. iA Ay ea fince if you 
i capone wee 
divide adfby bdf, the quotient will be 
ead i 
YR, anda Mary Ft 


yg. Fra@tions reduced to the fame deno- 


minator are added by adding their nu- 
merators and fubfcribing the common de- 
nominator. 


for call _ My 


and = =n, anditwill be a= mb, and 


7 
e—nb;and mb+nb—atec, and m+n 
MRT 2 ok Sh 


ia aot | 


thatis, + . . After the 


aC. 


a sf 
fame manner, — — ye m—n 


q. Again, — xs (=m xn) a 
for bm—a, due; and bdmu=ae, 


‘ a . 
and ma = RON Se Lm 


yma ee 


‘Lafttly, “+, or ™, give ad. formb 
Age oT pee ir ge .) 


sz@, and mbd=mad; nd=c, and ndb 


<b: therefore dap ; that is,” 


nd cb n 


Problem VII. To find the greateft com- 
yon meafure of two numbers; that is, 
the greateft number that can divide them 
both without a remainder, Firft divide 
the greater nuniber by the leffer, and if 
there if no remainder, the, lefler number 
is the greateft common divifor required. 
¥f there is a remainder, divide ‘your laft 


divifor by that remainder { and thus pro-. 


ceed, continually dividing the laft divifor 
by its remainder, till there is no te- 
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mainder left; and then the laft divifor is 
the greateft common meafure required. 
Thus, the greateft common meafure of 
45 and631sg; and the greatelt com- 
mon meafure of 256 and 48, is 16, as 
appears from the operation at large, 


45)63(1 48)2°6(5 
45. aici 
18) 45(2 16)48(3 
36 48 
9)18(2 00 
18 


—s ‘ 


00 
Much after the fame manner, the great- 
eit common meafure of algebraica!l quan- 
tities is difcovered ; only the remainders 
that arife in the operation ate to be di- 
vided by their fimple divifors, and the 
quantities, are always to be ranged ac- 
cording to the dimenfions of the fame 
letter. Thus, to find the greateft com- 
mon meafure of a#— 6b? and'a*—2 a b+ 
b*, the operation is thus: 

a*—b*) a*—2ab+b* (1 

a*—b* 

—2ah+2b? remainder, which 
divided by — 2 6 is reduced to 
a—b)a?*—b* (a+d. 

gq tp 2 

oS 
Therefore, a—bd is the greateft common 
meafure ‘required. 
The ground of this operation is, that 
any quantity that meafures the divifor 
and the remainder (if there is any) mutt 
alfo meafure the dividend; becaufe the 
dividend is equal to the fum of the di- 
vifor multiplied into the quotient, and 
of the remainder added together. Thus, 
in the laft example, a—b meafures the 
divifor a*—7, and the remainder 
—2ab42b7; it mutt therefore likewile 
meafure their {um a@27—~2 a6+067. You 
mutt obferve, in this operation, to make 
that the dividend which has the bigheft 
powers cf the letter, according to which — 
the quantities are ranged. 
Problem VHT. To reduce any fraétion 
to its loweft terms: find the greateit 
common meafure of the numerator and, — 
denominator ; divide them by that com- 
mon meafure, and place the quotiehts in 
their room, and ycu fhall have a fraction, — 
equivalent to the given fraétion, expref- § 
fed in the loweft terms. “Fhus, 3 is re-_ 
duced to 1, by dividing the numerator 
and denominator by the greateft common 
meafure 3. In the fame manner goat 
for 724, and >= 5. 


In | 
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In algebraical terms, the operation isthus : 
ae ORR re ; which is found 
ZROCT Fon Oo eth we 

by rejeSting the divifor (as being no- 
thing) rejecting the letters 5c of the di- 
vidend (as being common to numerator 
and denominator) and dividing the co- 
efficients 75 and I25 by their greateft 
common meafure2¢5 ; therefult of which 


Nea ; 1 5 6 a*4- 
is —~- In the fame manner, 3 — 
g¥ $724°— 
156ab_ 3a+36 a*—b* 
s72ab 11a—111b? at*—2ab4+6>— 
até a—b'a a*—ba 


qub) atrabce ato) and 


at—bt —a’+h* 
as—a3b?. as / 
When unit is the greateft common mea- 
fure of the numbers and quantities, then 
the fraction ts already in its loweft terms. 


2ab 
Thus, rae cannot be reduced Jower. It 
Cc . 


ought alto to be remarked, that numbers 
whofe greateft common meafure is unit, 
are faid to be prime to each other. 

If it is required to reduce a given fraction 
to a fraétion equal to it, that fhall have 
a given denominator; you muft mul- 
tiply the numerator by the given de- 
nominator, and divide the produét. by 
the former denominator ; and this quo- 
tient, fet over the given denominator, 
will be the fraétion required, Thus, if it 
were required to reduce 4 to an equal 
fraétion, whofe denominator fhall be 6 ; 
find the quotient of 2 x 6 + 3 = 4, then 
will 4 be the fra&tion required. In the 


te i 
’ fame manner, rine reduced to an equal 
fragtion, which has the denominator ¢, 
_ ace b “ee 
viz, ——— ; for reje&ting ¢ out of both 
¢ 
numerator and denominator, there re- 
) a 
mains a—b—--: 
b 


For the method of reducing vulgar frac- 
tions to equal decima! ones, fee the article 
DECIMAL. 

It is obfervable, that when the laft figure 
of the denominator of the fraétion hap- 
pens to be 1, 3, 7, org, then the deci- 
mal parts can never be precifely equal to 
the given fraétion ; yet by continuing the 
divifion, you may approximate to its va- 
Jue as near as you pleafe. Thus 4 = 
.666666, @c. as far as you pleafe; and, 
inthe fame manner, $=.5714485714) 


. 
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Hence it may be farther obferved, — 


- 


that thefe imperfect quotients return | 


again, and circulate without end: in the 
firft example, the circulation begins im- 
mediately ; but, in the fecond, it does 
not begin again till the operation is con- 
tinued to the feventh place; when the 
fir ft fix figures are repeated over again, 
con(tituting what is called the repetend 
of a decimal fraétion. , 

Thefe repetends fometimes alfo happen, 
when other figures, befides thofe above- 
mentioned, are the denominator of the 
fra&tion, Thus Za 1666666, Ge, ad 
infinitum. : 


FRACTURE, in furgery, a rupture of 


bone, or a folution of continuity in a 
bone, when itis crufhed or -broken by 
fome external caufe. 
Fraétures generally happen when ‘any 
part of the body, where a bone is fita- 
ated, receives a violent fhock, either by a 
fall, or a blow with a piece of timber, 
&c. or by the thot of a gun. 
inftances where this accident has happen- 
ed from an internal diforder, to wit, from 
the {curvy, a caries, or the venereal dif- 
eafe, which have rendered the fubftance 
of a bone fo brittle, that it has been frac- 
tured without any apparent external acs 
cident. Sve Caries, Scurvy, &e, 
Fractures are diltinguifhed into feveral 
claffes. Firft, every fracture is either 
fimple, that is, when no other parts be- 
fides the bone are injured, or compound, 
as where there is a wound, a diflocation, 
hemorrhage, inflammation, fever, caries, 
or contufion of the bone; or where the 
bone appears to be fra¢lured in feveral 
places at the fametime. Other differ- 
ences arife with regard to the fituation of 
the fraéture ; fometimes it happens in the. 


cranium, ribs, vertebr2 ; fometimes in ~ 


the upper or lower limbs ; fometimes in 
the middle of the bone, and fometimes 
in either of the extremities. Again, 
fome fra€tures are tranf{verfe, others ob« 
lique. In which cafe it frequently hap- 


pens that the points of the bones wound 
the neighbouring parts, pufhing quite 
through the muicular flefh, and common 
integuments ; or at leaft pricking them 
grievoufly, and bringing on pain, in~ _ 


“5 ane 
dichiee 


Tae 


filammation, tumour, and fpafm. Vio- | 


lent contufions alfo may be claffed under 


the head of fractures; for the bones in _ 


this cafe are frequently broke into fplin- 
ters, by the falling of any heavy body 
upon the part, or by any violent preffure. 
To fraStures of the bones, we may allo. 

very’ 


There are — 
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very properly add fiffures, See the ar- 
ticles FissuRE, CONTUSION, Ge, 
Fraétures of bones are difcoverable, 1. 
By the eye, when the injured part is ap- 
parently fhorter than the found; or when 
the patient cannot make ule of it. 2, By 
the touch, when a preternatural inequa- 
Jity of the bone may be perceived; or 
“that it bends in a part- where nature did 
not intend it fhould. 3. By the ear, 
when upon moving the limb, the cruth- 
ing of the broken bones may be heard, 
4. We may ftrongly fufpe& a fra&ture 
of the part, when it has received a vio- 
lent blow. And, g. Itis obfervable that 
the parts are more fubjeé to this injury 
in winter than in fummer. Laftly, 6. 
Sometimes, particularly in fractures that 
are made in a tranfverfe direction, the 
broken parts of the bone wil] immediate- 
ly, of themfelves, recover their natural 
fituation, and leave little room to fulpect 
the diforder. 
Great variety of mifchiefs attend a frac- 
tured bone, which differ, 1. With re- 
gard to the injured part, and the nature 
and difpofition of the neighbouring parts. 
2. With regard to the manner in which 
fra&tures are made; for oblique fra@tures, 
and thofe whofe fplinters and points 
wound and vellicate the neighbouring 
parts, are much more painful and dan- 
gerous than tranfverfe fractures. 3. We 
may judge of the mifchief that is likely 
to attend a fracture, from the number of 
pieces into which the bone is broken. 
And, 4. By obferving whether the frac- 
ture happened at the middle of the bone, 
or at its extremities. The principal in- 
conveniencies that attend a fracture are 
thefe: the patient lofes the ule of the 
Simb ; the lower part of the limb will be 
eontraéted by the mufcles, which will 
make it appear diftorted and deformed ; 
the laceration of the periofteum and the 
veffels of the medulla being in great dan- 
ger of filtule and caries. When the 
nerves are pricked and irritated by fplin- 
ters, the patient fuffers great pain, con- 
vulfions, inflammations, and fever ; and 
if any veflels {uffer preflure, the common 
confequences of a contufion enfue, Some- 
times, whilft the bone is uniting, the 
broken parts are fupplied in too plentiful 
a manner with juices, and the callus is 
formed irregularly, which occafions a de- 
formity of the limb. See CaLtus. 
In the cure of fraétures, the furgeon’s 
principal care fhould be to unite the 
broken bone, to which three things are 
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neceflary. 1. That the bone be reftored 
to its natural fituation, which is done by 
extending and replacing it. 2. That af- 
ter the bone has recovered its natural fitu- 
ation, it be kept there, by giving it reft, 
and applying proper bandages. Laftly, 
proper remedies mult be ufed, in order to 
prevent or remedy the diforders that 
ufually attend this accident. See the ar- 
ticles INFLAMMATION, FEVER, &c. 
When the fragtured bones maintain their 
natural fituation, you are under no ne- 
ceflity of extending or replacing the timb, 
but of applying a proper bandage ; but 
when the fraétured parts recede from each 
other, fome degree of extenfion is ne- 
ceffary. See the article EXTENSION of 
Sra&ured limbs. 

Sometimes you will be troubled with 
fplinters of the bone in your way, which 
render the reduétion of the bone very dif- 
ficult. Ifthe {plinters are free, and have 
no connection with the bone, you muft 
remove them carefully, When they ad- 
here to the principal parts, you fhould 
endeavour to replace them with the great- 
eft exaStnels ; and where they cannot be 
reduced or re-united with the bone, they 
may be removed by a ftrong pointed 
forceps. If they are concealed under 
the {kin, you muft endeavour to reduce 
them to their natural fituation: if this 
cannot be done, make an incifion through 
the fkin, and take them out. 

The bones being properly replaced, the 
next thing to be done ts to fecue them 
in their fituation, that they may unite to 
the beft advantage. 

To this end two things are chiefly re- 
quired, £. To bind itup properly. And, 
2+ To lay the limb in a convenient pof- 
ture. The apparatus for fecuring the 
fituation of the limb is compofed of ban- 
dages, bolfters, and fplints. See the ar- 
ticlesBANDAGE. BOLSTER,and SPLINT. 
In fractures of the lower arm, after you 
have applied your bandage and dreflings, 
you may fufpend it in a fcarf or fling, 
which is to hang from the neck: in frac- 
tures of the leg, you may reft the limb 
upon pillows, or in boxes, placing cufhions 
or pillows under it; thefe machines are 
to be faftened to the limb with tapes, that 
it may remain fixed and immoveable. 


FRAENUM, in anatomy, aterm applied 


to fome membranous ligaments of the 
body. As, 


FRANUM LINGUA, the ligament under 


the tongue, which fometimes ties it down 
too clofe to the bottom of the mouth ; 
and 


, 
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and then requires to be incifed or divided, 
in order to give this organ its proper and 
free motion, This diforder generally 
ari‘es in infants foon after their birth, fo 
that they cannot move and exert their 
tongues in the a&tion of fucking : though 
itis fometimes alfo obferved in adults. 
For the operation of cutting the frenum, 
fee the article TONGUE-TIED, 

Each of the lips has alfo its peculiar 
fremum: the upper one under the nofe ; 
the under one near the roots of the dentes 
incifores: thefe are of the utmoft fervice 
to us in fpeaking, and eating and drink- 
ing. 

FRANUM PENIS, a ligament of the penis, 
that ties the prepuce to the lower part of 
the glans of the penis. See PENIS. 
There is alfo a fmall frenum of the cli- 
toris, by which it is conneed to the offa 
pubis. See the article CLITORIs, 

FRAGA, atown of Arragon, in Spain, 
fituated under the meridian of London: 
north lat. 41° 167. 

FRAGARIA, the STRAWBERRY, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the icofandria-penta- 

nia cla{s of plants, the corolla of which 
confatts of five roundifh, patent petals, in- 
ferted in thecup; there is no pericarpium ; 
the common receptacle of the feed is of a 
roundifh, oval figure, plane at the bafe, 
pulpofe, large, foft, and deciduous ; the 
feeds are numerous, {ma!], acuminated, 
fcattered over the fuperficies of the recep- 
tacle, and not deciduous, 

FRAIGHT, or FREIGHT, in commerce. 
See the article FREIGHT, 

FRAIL, a bafket made of rufhes, or the 
jike, in which are packed up figs, rai- 
fins, &c. It fignifies alfo a certain quan- 
tity of raifins, about 75 pounds. 

FRAISE, in fortification, a kind of de- 

fence, confilting of pointed ttakes, fix or 
feven feet long, driven parallel to the 
horizon into the retrenchments of a camp, 
a half-moon, or the like, to prevent any 
approach or fcalade. 
Fraifes differ from palifades chiefly in 
this, that the latter ftand perpendicular 
to the horizon, and the former jet out 
parallel to the horizon, or nearly fo, be- 
ing ufually made a little floping, or with 
the points hanging down. Frailes are 
chiefly ufed in retrenchments and other 
works thrown up of earth; fometimes 
they are found under the parapet of a 
rampart, ferving inftead of the cordon of 
ftone ufed in ftone-works. 

Jo Fraise a battalion, is to line the muf- 
queteers round with pikes, that, in cafe 
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they fhould be charged with a body of 


horfe, the pikes being prefénted, may 
cover the mufqueteers from the fheck of 
the horfe, and ferve as a barricade, 

FRAME, in joinery, a kind of cafe, where- 
in a thing ts fet or inclofed, or even fup- 
ported, as a window-frame, a picture- 
frame, &c. 

FRAME is alfo a machine ufed in divers 
arts; as, 

FRAME, among printers, is the ftand which 
fupports the cates. See the article, Case, 

FRAME, among founders, a kind of ledge 
inclofing a board, which, being filled 
with wetted fand, ferves as a mould to 
caft their works in. See Founpery,. 

FRAME is more particularly ufed for a fort 
of loom, whereon artificers ftretch their 
linens, filks, ftuffs, &c. to be embroi- 
dered, quilted, or the like, , 

FRAME, among painters, a kind of fquare, 
confilting of four long flips of wood join- 
ed together, whofe intermediate fpace is 
divided by threads into feveral little 
fquares like a net; and hence fometimes 
called reticula. It ferves to reduce figures 
from great to {mall; or, on the contrary, 
toavement their fize from fall to great, 

FRAMING ¢f ax houfe, among carpenters, 
denotes all the timber work therein ; 
namely, the carcafe, flooring, partition- 
ing, roofing, ceiling, beams, afhlering, 
&c, alltogether. See FLoor, &c. 

FRAMPOLE-FENCEs, a privilege enjoyed 
by the tenants of the manor of Writtel 
in Effex, whereby they are intitled to the 
wood growing on the fence, and as many 
poles as they can reach from the top of 
the ditch with an axe’s helve, towards the 
repair of their fences. 

FRANC, or Frank. See Frank. 

FRANCE, a large kingdom of Europe, 
fituated between 5° welt and 7° eaft long. 
and between 43° and 51° north lat. be- 
ing bounded by the englifh channel and 
the auftrian Netherlands, on the north ; 
by Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and 
Piedmont, in Italy, on the ealt; by the 
Mediterranean fea, and the Pyrenean 
mountains, which feparate it from Spain, 
on the fouth; and by the bay of Bifcay, 
on the weit. This kingdom was for-. 
merly divided into twelve provinces, but 
at prefent it is divided into twenty-five 
general governments, over every one of 
which is an officer, called an intendant, 
appointed by the king, who has a power 
of controuling the governor, and all 
other officers of jultice; and prefides over 
the receivers-geneial of his generalitv. 

FRANC. . 
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FRAN RT, a city of Germany, fitu- 
ated Om the confines of Heffe and 
Franconia, on both fides of the river 
Maine: ealt longitude 7° 30° north lat. 

50° 10. 

FRancrort on the Oder, a city of Ger- 
many in the circle of upper Saxony, and 
marquifate of Brandenburg, fituated in 
eaft long. 15°, north lat, 52° 22/8 

FRANCHE.-comTE, the fame with the 
county of Burgundy. See BurGunpy. 

FRANCHE.COMTE, a province of France 
bounded by Lorrain on the north; by 
Alfsee and Switzerland, on the eaft; by 
La Brefs and Bugey, on the fouth ; and 
by the dukedam of Burgundy,on the welt. 

FRANCHISE, ina general lenfe, a privi- 
Jege or exemption from ordinary jurif- 
dition ; as that for a corporation to hold 
pleas among themfelves to fuch a value, 
or the like. . 

FRANCHISE is fometimes ufed for an im- 
munity, from tribute, in which fenfe it is 
either perfonal or real; that is, belong- 
‘ing toa perfon immediately, or elfe by 
means of this or that place of which he 
is chief, or a member. 

A franchife may be vefted either in 
bodies politic, or corporations ; in bo- 
rough towns, or in any fingle perfon. 
There are franchifes of different kinds, 
as the principality of Wales, counties 
palatine, counties, hundreds, parts of the 
fea, @c. Befides which there is’a fran= 
chile of having a leet, manor, or lord- 
fhip; as alfo of fairs and markets, fe- 
lon’s goods; as alfo the goods of fugi- 
tives and outlaws; deodands, treafure- 
trove, waifs, eltrays, wrecks, Gc. 
Franchifes and liberties, being ufually 
held by charter, are all faid to be derived 
from the crown, but fome lie in preferip- 
tion without the help of any charter. 

FRANCHISE ROYAL feems to be that where 

, the king’s writ does not run; but Brac- 
ton fays, that a franchife royal, is where 
the king grants to one and his heirs an 
exemption of toll, ec. 

FRANCHISE is alfo ued for an afylum or 

~ fanétuary, where people are fecure of 
their perfons, See ASYLUM. 

FRANCHISE of quarters, a-certain place or 

" diftri& at Rome, wherein are We houles 
of the embafladors of the princes of Eu- 
rope; and where fuch as retire cannot be 
arrefted or feized by the fbirri or fer- 
jeants, nor profecuted at law. 

Several of the popes publified their bulls 
and ordinances againft the abufe made 
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of this privilege, which refcued fo con- ~ 
fiderable a part of the city, by the en- 
largement of thefe places, from their au- 
thority, and rendered them a retreat for 
the moft abandoned perfons, At lait 
Innocent XI. exprefsly refufed to.recerve 
any more embaffadors, but (uch as would 
make a formal renunciation of the fran- 
chife of quarters, 

FRANCIGENZ, in our old law-books, 
an appellation given to foreigners in ge- 
neral. 

FRANCISCAN monks, FRIARS MINOR, 
or GREY FRIARsS, religious of the order 
of St, Francis, founded by him in the 
year 1209. Seethe article Friar. | 
The rule of the francifcans, as eftablifhed 
by St. Francis himfelf, is briefly this: 
they are to live in common, to obferve 
chaftity, and to pay obedience to the pope 
and their. fuperiors. 

Before they can be admitted into the or- 
der, they are obliged to. fell all they 
have, and give it to the poor: they are 
to perform a year’s novictate, and when 
admitted, never to quit the order upon 
any account, They are to faft from the 
_feaft of All- faints, to the nativity.» This 
order has produced four popes, forty- 
two cardinals, and an infinite number of 
patriarchs. The francifcans had fixty- 
three monafteries in England, one of 
which was in the parifh of St. Nicholas 
in London, 

FRANCOLINI, a town of Italy, fituated 
on the river Po, about nine miles north- 
ealt of Ferrara. 

FRANCONIA, a circle of the german 
empire, lying between Bohemia on the 
ealt, and the electorate of Mentz on the: 
weft. Its capital is Nuremburg ; and 
from this country the Franks, who con- 
quered and gave name tothe kingdom of 
France, are faid to have come. 

FRANGIPANE, a kind of exquifite per- 
fume given tothe leather of which gloves, 
&c, ave made. 
There is likewife a perfumed liquor of 
the fame name, as allo a-ros folis. 

FRANK, or Franc, meaning literally free 
from charges and impofitions, orexempt ~ 
from public taxes, has various fignifica- 
tions in our ancient cuftoms, R 

FRANK ALMOIGN, fignifies a tenure by | 
fpiritual fervice, where lands or tene- | 
ments are held by an ecclefiaftical corpo- 
ration, fole or aggregate, to them and — 
their fucceffors, of fome lord and his 
heirs, in free and perpetual alms. ~ 

This 


ia 
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‘This is an ancient tenure chiefly to be 
met with in grants to religious houfes, 
colleges, &c. No perfon can halve lands 
in frank almoign, unlefs it is by prefcrip- 
tion, or on a grant made before the fta- 
tutes of mortmain ; fo that the tenure 
may not be created at this day. Never- 
thelefs the king is not reftrained by the 
fiatutes, nor a fubjedt licenfed or dif- 
penfed with by him to make fuch a 
grant; and if an ecclefidftical perfon 
holds fand§ at a certain rent, &c. the 
lord may confirm his eftate to hold to 
him and his fucceffors in frank almoign. 

FRANK CHACE, is defined to be a liberty 
of free chace, whereby perfons that have 
lands within the compafs of the fame, 
are prohibited to cut dowh any wood, 
&c,. out of the view of the forefter, 

FRank FEE, fignifies the fame as holding 
lands and tenements in fee fimple; that 
is, to any perfon and his heirs, and not 
by fuch fervice as is required by antient 
demefne, but is pleaded at common Jaw, 
See the article FEE. 

FRANK FERM, anciently fignified lands 
changed in the nature of the fee by 
feoffment, &c. out of the knights fer- 
vice for other certain yearly fervices, 

FRANK FOLD, is where the lord has the 
liberty of folding his tenants theep with 
in bis manor. 

FRANK LANGUAGE, or LINGUA FRANCA, 
a kind of jargon fpoken on the Mediter- 
ranean, and particularly throughout the 
coafts and parts of the Levant, compofed 
of italian, fpanifh, french, vulgar greek, 
and other languages. 

FRANK LAW, a word applied to the free 

and common law of the land, or the be- 
nefit a perfon has by it. 
He that for any offence lofeth this frank 
law, incurs thefe inconveniencies, vz. 
He may not be permitted to ferve on ju- 
ries, nor ufed as an evidence to the truth; 
and if he has any thing to do in the 
king’s court, he muft not approach it in 
perion, but appoint his attorney ; his 
lands, goods, and chattels fhall be feized 
into the king’s hands; and his lands be 
eftreated ; his trees rooted up, and his 
body committed to cuftody. 

FRANK MARRIAGE, is where a perfon, 
feized in fee of lands or tenements, has 
given them to dnother with his daughter, 
fitter, or fome woman otherwife of kin 
to him, in free marriage, by virtué of 
which the hufband and wife have an 
eftate in fpecial tail, and fhall hold the 
land of the donor, difcharged of all 

Von, II. 
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fervices, except fealty, 
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FRANK PLEDGE, in our law, fignifies a 


gree. 

pledge of furety for the behaviour of 
freemen. 

According to the antient cuftom of Eng- 
Jand, tor the prefervation of the public 
peace, every free-born man, at the age 
My foprteen, except religious perfons, 
clérks, knights, and their eldeft fons, 
was obliged to give fecurity for his truth 
“and behaviour towards the king and his 
fubjects, or elfe be imprifoned, Accords 
ingly, a certain number of neighbour's 
became interchangeably bound for each 
other, to fee each perfon of their pledge 
forth-ccming at all times, or to anfwer 
for the offence of any one gone away ; 
fo that whenever any perfon offended, it 
was prefently inquired in pac ss 
he was; and there the perfons botind 
either produced the offender in thirty- 


s 


Se 


one days, or made fatisfaction for his | 


offence. 

FRANK SERVICE. See the article SERVICE; 

FRANK TENEMENT, is faid to be a poffef- 
fion of freehold lands or tenements. See 
FREEHOLD and TENEMENT. 

FRANK, or FRANC, an ancient coin, either 
of gold or filver, ftrack and current in 
France. The value of the gold-frank 
was fomewhat more than that of the 
gold crown; the filver-frank was a third 
of the gold one: this coin is long out of 


ufe, though the term is ftill retained as — 


the name of a money of account ; in 
which fenfe it is equivalent to the livre, 
or twenty fols. : 
FRANKENDAL, a city of Germany, in 
the palatinate of the Rhine, fi:uated on 
the weft fide of the river Rhine, in eaft 
long, 8° 55’, north lat. 49° go’, 
FRANKENIA, sEA-HEATH, or sBAe 
CHICKWEED, a genus of the decandria- 
monogynia clats of plants, the flower of 
which confilts of five petals, with a plain 
limb: the fruit is an oval, unilocelar 
capfule, covered by the cup, and con. 
taihing a great many ovated very fmall 
feeds. 


FRANKENSTEIN, atown of Germany, _ 


in the palatinate of the Rhine, and dutchy 
of Zuebruggen, fituated twelve miles 
north-weft of Landau. 


FRANKER, a town of the United-provine _ 


ces, in the province of weft Friefland, 
nine miles weft of Lewarden, 
FRANKINCENSE, olibanum, in the ma- 
teria medica. See OLIBANUM, : 
FRANKS, FRaNKIs, or FRANQUIS, an 
$i - appel- 


* 
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fia, to all the people of the 
weftern parts of Europe, to which they 

ive the name of Frankiftan. 

FRANSTAT, or FrausTart, a town of 
Silefia, fituated twenty-five miles north- 
eaft of Glogaw, fubject to Prussia. 

FRASCATI, or FrescaTi, a town of 
Italy, in the campania of Rome, thirteen 

- miles eaft of that city, near which place 
is the tufculum of Cicere, called Grotto 
Ferrate. 

FRATERCULA, in zoology, the name 
by which Gefner calls the ar&tic duck. 
See the article Duck. 

FRATERNITY, in the roman catholic 
countries, fignifies a fociety for the im- 
provement of devotion. 
Of thefe there are feveral forts; as, 1. The 
fraternity of the rofary, founded by St. 
Dominic: it is divided into two branches, 
called'the common rofary, and the per- 
petual rofary ; the former of whom are 
obliged to confefs and communicate every 
firft Sunday in the month, and the latter 
to repeat the rofary continually. See the 
article ROSARY. 

2. The fraternity of the fcapulary, whom 

the bleffed virgin, according to the fab- 

batin bull of pope John XXII. has pro- 

‘mifed to deliver out of bell the firft Sun- 

day after their death. See SCAPULARY. 

3. The fraternity of St. Francis’s girdle, 

are cloathed with a fack of a grey colour, 

which they tie with a cord; and, in pro- 
ceflions, walk bare-footed, carrying in 
their hands a wooden crofs. 

4. That of St. Auftin’s leathern girdle, 

comprehends a great many devotees. 

Ttaly, Spain, and Portugal, are the coun- 

tries where one fees the greateft number 

of thefe fraternities, fome of which af- 
fume the name of arch- fraternities. 

Pope Clement VII. inftituted the arch- 

fraternity of charity, which diftri- 

butes bread every Sunday among the 
poor, and gives portions to forty poor 
girls on the feaft of St. Jerom their patron, 

‘The fraternity of death, buries fuch dead 

as are abandoned by their relations, and 

caufes mafles to be celebrated for them. 


So. The fraternity of St. Mary of the fuffrage, 


employ their prayers to releafe fouls out 
of purgatory. The fraternity of mercy, 
at Lifbon, confifts of perfons of the 
' greateft quality, the king himfelf being a 
member of it; the defign of its inftitu- 
tion is to procure a great number of 
maffes to thefaithful, but chiefly to its 
own members. 
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What has been faid, may fuffice to thew 
the nature of thefe fraternities ; by enter- 
ing into which, moft of the devotees be- 
lieve they are much furer of falvation, 
than they could otherwifle be. 

FRATERNITY, ina civil fenfe, a company 
or guild of certain artificers or traders, 
See the articles Company and GuiLD. 

FRATRICELLI,LITTLE BROTHERS, in 
church hiftory, a feét of heretics who ap= 
peared in Etaly about the year 1298, and 
afterwards fpread all over Europe. They 
wore the habit of the francifcan order, 
and pretended that ecclefiaftics ought to 
have no poffeffions of their own. 

FRATRIAGE, fratriagium, the partition 
among brothers or coheirs, coming to 
the fame inheritance or fucceflion. 
Fratriage more particularly fignifies 2 
younger brother’s inheritance; or what- 
ever the younger fons poffefs of the fa- 
ther’s eftate, which, in our antient law, 
they are faid to enjoy ratione fratriagit 5 
and were to do homage for the fame to 
the elder brother, he being bound to do 
homage to. the fuperior lord, for the 
whole. 

FRATRES arvaLes. See ARVALES. 

FRATRES CONJURATI, in our antient law- 
books, &c. fignify {worn brothers, or 
thofe who took an oath to defend the 
king againft his enemies. . 

FRATRIiCIDE, the crime of murdering 
one’s brother. See PARRICIDE. 

FRAUD, in law, fignifies deceit in grants, 
or conveyances of lands, &c. or in bar- 
gains and fales of goods, @c. to the da- 
mage of another perfon. 

A fraudulent conveyance of Jands or 
goods to deceive creditors, as to creditors 
is void inlaw. Anda fraudulent con- 
veyance in order to defraud purchalers, 
is alfo to fuch purchafers void; and the 
perfons juftifying or putting off fuch 
grants as good, fhall forfeit a year’s va- 
Jue of the lands, and the full value of the 
goods and chattels, and likewile fhall be 
imprifoned, 
However, when conveyances are fraudus 
lently made, they are not void to all per 
fons, but only to thofe that afterwards 
come to the land as purchafers on good 
confideration. A general gift made of 
all the goods of a perfon, may be reafon- 
ably fufpected to be by fraud, even 
though a true debt is owing to the party 
to whom made; and it is void againft 
other creditors of the donor. Here the 
feveral marks of fraud in a gift or grant 
of goods, are as follow, viz x. If i 
e 
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be general, without any exception of 
fome things of neceflity. 2. If the donor 
continues to poffefs and ule the goods. 

_ 3. If the deed be made in fecret. 4. If 
there be a truft between the parties ; or, 
s. If made whilft the aétion is depend- 
ing, 

Where a perfon is party-to a fraud, all 
that follows thereupon will be intended 
to be done by him, though fraud hall 
not be prefumed or adjudged to be fo, 
until found by jury. . 

By the ftatute of frauds, 29 Car. II. 
agreements for the fale of Jands, leafes, 
&c. are required to be in writing. See 
3 & 4 Will. and Mary, c. 14. 

FRAUS LEGIs, is where the procefs of 
the law is uled witha felonious purpofe ; 
anda perfon is turned out of pofleflion 
of his houfe, by virtue of a writ of habere 
facias poffeffionem, on a falfe affidavit 
procured of the fervice of a declaration in 
ejectment and judgment had thereon in 
fraudem legis. 

FRAXINUS, the asu, in botany, a genus 

of trees, belonging to the polygamia- 
dioecia clafs, in fome fpecies of which 
there is no corolla ; in others there is a 
{mall one, formed of four flender and 
acute petals : the fruit is fingle, of acom- 
preffed lanceolate figure, and is what we 
commonly call the afhen-key, (everal 
clufters of which are afixed to the fame 
common pedicle. 
The wood of this tree is in great ufe 
among feveral artificers,as wheel-wrights, 
cart-wrights, carpenters, turners, &c, alfo 
for making ploughs, harrows, axle-trees, 
oars, balls, &c, It is faid to be as lalt- 
ing for building as oak, and often pre- 
ferred before it: though the timber of 
the trunk greatly excells that of a bough. 
Some afh is alfo fo curioufly veined, that 
the cabinet-makers equal it to ebony, 
and call it green ebony; fo that the 
woodmen, who light upon fuch trees, 
may have for it what they will. The 
feafon for felling this tree, is from No- 
vember to February ; for if cut down too 
early, or too late, itis liable to the worm. 
The ath is hurtful to corn-lands, and 
therefore fhould be planted either in 
hedges or clumps, at about nine or ten 
feet diftance. 

FRAY, among fportfmen, A deer is faid 
to fray its head, when it rubs it againit a 
tree, to caufe the pills of the new horns 
to come off. See the article HEaD. 

FREAM, a name given by farmers to 
plowed lands worn out of heart, and laid 
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fallow till it recover. See FALLOWING.. 

FREAM, among {portfmen, denotes*the® 
noife of a boar in rutting time. 

FRECKLES, dentigines, {pots of a yellows - 
ifh colour, of the bignels of a lentile-feed, 
{cattered over the face, neck, and hands. 


Mer. 


‘ 


Freckles are either natural, or proceeding ~ 


accidentally from the jaundice, or the 
action of the fun upon the part. Heat, 
or a fudden change of the weather, will 
often caufé the {kin to appear of a darker 
colour than natural, and thereby produce 
what. is called tan, funburn, and mor- 
phew, which feem to differ only in de- 
gree; and ufually difappear in. winter. 
See the article Tan, &e, 


Perfons of a fine complexion, and fuch — 


whofe hair is red, are the moft fubje& to 


freckles, efpecially in thofe parts which — 


they expole to the air, 


To remove freckles, put juice of lemons 
ina glafs-vial, and mixing it withfugar _ 


and borax, finely powdered, let it digett: 
eight days, and then ufeit. Homberg 
propofes bullock’s gall, mixed with alum, 
and, after the alum has precipitated, 
expofed three or four months to the fun’ 
in a clofe vial, as one of the beft remedies 
known for the removing of freckles. 
FREDENBERG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weftphalia, fifty miles welt 
of Caffel. ‘ 
FREDERICA, a town of Georgia, ‘in 
North America, fituated in weft long. 
81° 30/, north lat. 31°, on the ifland 


of St. Simons, in the mouth of the river - 


Alatamaha. 

FREDERICKSBURG, a caftle and palace 
of the king of Denmark, fituated in the 
ifle of Zeland, twenty miles north-weft . 
of Copenhagen, built upon piles in the 
middle of a lake. 

FREDERICKSBURG, a fort upon the gold | 
coaft of Guinea, near cape Three-points, 
fubjeét to the Danes. It lies in welt long. 
2°, north lat. 5°. 

FREDERICKSHALL, a ftrong town of 


Norway, in the province of Agerhuys, 


fituated on the frontiers of Sweden, thirty 


miles north of Frederickftat, fet 


a 


FREDERICKSODE, a town of Jutland, — 


in the province of Reypen, fituated on’). 


the little belt in the Baltic-fea, twent 
miles weft of Odenfee, 8 
FREDERICKSTAT, a town of Slefwick, 
or fouth Jutland, fituated on-the rivers” 


Eyder, near the german ocean, thirty-"" 


one miles weft of Slefwick. 


FREDERICKSTAT, a town of Norway, in ~ 
the principality of Agerhuys, fituated on — 
$12 : 


a 
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a bay of the fea, called. the Schagger- 
rack, near the frontiers of Sweden: eaft 
long. 11° 24!, north lat. 59°. 

FREE, ina ceveral fenfe, is uled in oppo- 
fition to whatever is conftrained or ne- 
ceffitated, When applied to things en- 

~ dowed with underftanding, it more pecu- 
liarly relates to the liberty of the will. 
See the article FREEDOM. 

FREE, among feamen. The pump is faid 
to free the fhip, when it throws out more 
water than leaks into ber. To free the 

boat, is haling or lading ont the water 
therein. 

FREE-BENCH, fignifies that eftate in copy- 

hold which the wife, being efpoufed a 
virgin, has after the deceafe of her huf- 
band for her dower, according to the 
cuftom of the manor. 
In regard to this free-bench, different 
manors have different cuttoms, and in 
the manor of eaft and weft Enbourne in 
the county of Berks, and in other parts 
_of England, there is a cuitom, that when 
acopyhold tenant dies, the widow fhall 
have her free-bench in a!l the deceafed 
hufband’s lands, dum fola & cafla fuerit, 
whilit the lives fingle and chatte ; but if 
fhe is found to be guilty of incontinency, 
fhe fhall forfeit her eflates Neverthelels, 
upon her coming into the court of the 
manor riding backwards ona black ram, 
with his tail in her hand, rehearfing a 
certain form of words, the fteward is 
bound by caftom to reftore her to her 
free-bench. 

FREE-BORD, ground claimed in fome places 
beyond or without the fence, and {aid to 
contain two feot and an half. 

FREE-CHAPEL, is properly a chapel of 
the king’s foundation, and by him ex- 
empted from the ordinary’s vititation or 
jurifdiation. 

FREE, or IMPERIAL CITIES, in Germany, 
are thofe not fubje&t to any particular 
prince, but governed, like republics, by 
their own magiftrates. See Ci7y. 

FREE-FAIR. 2 § Par, 

FREE-FeEE. § Fee. 

FREE HOLD, fignifies lands or tenements 
which a perfon holds in fee-fimple, fee- 
tail, or fur term of life. 
Freehold is diftinguifhed into freehold 
in deed, and freehold inlaw: the firft of 
which fignifies the real poffeflion of lands, 
&c. in fee, or for jie; the other is the 
right that a perfon has ta fuch lands or 
‘tenements before his entry, 

FREE-HOLD is alte extended to fuch offices 


See the articles 
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as a man holds in fee, or during life. 
See the article Fre. 

A freehold, by the common law, cannot 
commence in futuro, but it mult take 
effeét prefently, either in poffeffion, re- 
verfion, or remainder; and where a per- 
fon pleads liberum tenementum, or free- 
hold, generally the Jaw intends he has 
an eftate in fee, and not barely for life, 
Whatever is part of the freehold, goes 
to the heir; and things fixed thereto, 
may not be taken as a diftrefs for rent, 
or in execution, &@c. No peifon fhall 
diftrain freeholders to anfwer for their 
freehold, or any thing concerning the 
fame, without the king’s writ. By the 
antient laws of Scotland, freeholders are 
called milites, or knights. 

FREE-MASON, See the article Mason. 
FREE-PORT. See the article Port. 


FREE-sTATE, a republic governed by ma- 


giftrates elected by the free fuffrages of 
the inhabitants. 

FREE-STONE, a whitifh ftone dug up in 
many parts of England, that works like 
alabafter, but is more hard and durable ; 
being of excellent ufe in building, &c, 
It is a kind of the grit-ftone, but finer 
fanded, and a f{moother ftone, and is 
cailed free, from its being of fuch a con- 
ftitution as to cut freely in any direction ; 
fuch is the Portland-ftone, and the freee 
ftone of Kent, 

FREE-STOOL. See FR1p-STOLL. 

FREE-THINKER. Seethe article DEIsTs. 

FREE-WARREN, the power of granting or 
denying licence to any one to hunt in 
fuch and fuch ground. 


‘FREEDOM, in general, the ftate or qua- 


lity of being free. See FREE. 
FREEDOM of a corporation, the right of en- 
joying all the privileges and immunities 
belonging to it. See CORPORATION. 
The freedom of cities, and other corpo- 
rations, is regulayly obtained by fervin 
an apprenticefhip; but it is allo vobake 
ed with money, and fometimes conferre 
by way of compliment. 
FREEDOM of the will, that power or fa- 
culty of the mind, whereby it is capable 
of acting or net acting, chcofing or re- 
jefling, whatever it judges proper. Of 
this every man muft be fenfible, who 
finds in himfelf a power to begin or for- 
bear, continue or end feveral actions, 
barely by a thought or preference of the 
mind, The agtual exercile of this pow- 
er, is that which we call volition or wil- 
ling; and the agent, capable of i 
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in this manner, is denominated free, and 
the actions he performs, voluntary. 
Whereas, on the other hand, wherever 
any performance or forbearance are not 
equally in a man’s power; wherever do- 
ing or not doing will not equally follow 
upon the preference of his mind, there 
he is not free, though perhaps the a¢tion 
may be voluntary. To illuftrate this, 
fuppofe a man to be carried whilft faft 
afleep into a room where is a perfon he 
Jongs to fee, and be there locked faft in, 
beyond his power to get out; he awakes, 
and is glad to fee himfelf in fo defirable 
company, which he ftays willingly in 5 
that is, prefers bis ftaying to going away. 
Tn this cafe, his {tay is voluntary ; and yet 
being locked faft in, he fs not at liberty 
to ftay, he has not freedom to be gone. 
So that liberty does not confit in the pre- 
ference of the mind, but in the power of 
conforming to that preference, 
FREEDOM Of contrariety, among moralifts, 
that of choofing either of two oppofites, 
as virtue or vice, good or evil; concern- 
ing which the received doétrine is, that 
mankind have a freedom of contradiction, 
but not of contrariety ; that is, they may 
abftain from the purfuit of virtue and 
good, but are incapable of hating them, 
or of preferring their oppofites. See the 
article CONTRADICTION. 
FREEDOM of confcience. See TOLERATION,. 
FREEZE, or FRi1EzE, in architecture, 
See the article FRIEZE. 
PREEZE, or FRIEZE, incommerce, a coarfe 
kind of woollen ftuff, or cloth, for win- 
ter-wear; fo called as being freezed or 
napped on one fide. 
Irith frieze pays, on importation, a duty 
3 


‘ Iz 
f s—~d. fore ard; and draws 
of 5 ent or every y ; 


back, on being exported, 4,2°d. ger 
yard. 

FREEZING, in philofophy, the fame with 
congelation. See the articles CONGE- 
LATION and Frost. 

Philofophers are by no means agreed as 
to the caufe of this phenomenon. The 
cartefians account for it by the recefs or 
going out of the ethereal matter from the 
pores of the water, The corpuiculari- 
ans, on the other hand, attribute it to the 
ingrefs of frigorific particles, as they. call 
them ; and Hobbes afferts, that thele par- 
ticles are nothing elfe but common air, 
which entangling itfelf with the particles 
of water, prevents their motion. Others 
will have a kind of nitroys falt to be the 


caufe of congelation, by infinuating itfelf 
between the particles of water, and fixing 
them together like nails. And, indeed, 
it feems probable that cold and freezing 
do arife from fome fubttance of a faline 
nature floating in the air ; fince all falts, 
and particularly nitrous ones, when mix- 
ed with ice and {now, greatly increafe 
their cold, and even bulk. ’ 
Boerhaave obferves, that it is extremely 
difficult to exhibit to the eye the precife 
degree of cold wherein ice begins to form 5 
fince heat and cold, once given toa body, 
adhere Jong to it before they quit it. 
When the air, therefore, is in fuch a 
ftate as keeps Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
at 32 degrees, water will not freeze; be- 
caule water being 800 times denfer than 
air, retains the warmth confiderably 
longer than air. If any perfon there- 
fore, is curious to know in what degree 
of cold water begins to freeze, let him 
firft fufpend a thermometer in a free open 
airon all fides ; and then wetting a thin 
linen cloth with clear water, and hang- 
ing it likewife in the open air, it will 
grow ftiff upon the fir accefs of the 
treezing cold, and thereby fhew when 
water 1s beginning to turn toice, See 
the article THERMOMETER. 

By means of freezing, wine, vinegar, 
and malt-liquors may be reduced to a 
fourth part of their quantity, without 
any confiderable lofs of their effential 
parts ; finceonly the aqueous parts freeze, 
leaving the vinous parts concentrated or 
brought into lefs compafs, and capable of 
being tran{ported with lefs expence, and 
keeping for feveral years. 


FREEZING MIXTURE, Mr. Boyle fhews 


in his hiftory of cold, that not only all 
kinds of falts, but likewife fpirits, fugar, 
and faccharum faturni, mixed with {now,- 
are capable of freezing moft fluids ; and 
the iame effect was alfo produced by the 
mixture of oil of vitriol, or {pirit of nitre, 
with fnow. 


FREEZING RAIN, that which fallsin form 


of ice, or which freezes as foon as it 
reaches the ground, 


FREIGHT, or FrarcuT, in navigation 


and commerce, the hire of a fhip, or a 
part thereof, for the conveyance and care 
riage of goods from one port or place to 
another; or the fum agreed on between 
the owner and the merchant, for the hire 
and ule of a veffel. 
The freight of a veffel is ufually agreed 
on either at the rate of fo much for the 
voyage, or by the month, or per ton, 
Wherever 
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‘Wherever a fhip freighted by the voyage, 
or by the month, is caft away, plundered 
‘by pirates, or taken by the enemy, the 
freight becomes loft; but if the merchant 
or any other who hires the fhip, agrees 
by the tun, or after fuch a rate for every 
piece of the commodities on board, and 
that part of the goods are faved, it is 
there held that the fhip ought to have 
her freight, according to the rate of the 
goods faved. The lading of a fhip, in 
jaw conftrution, is bound for the freight ; 
and where goods are put aboard, and the 
- fhip bas broke ground, a merchant may 
“not afterwards unlade thems for if he 
~ then changes his mind, and sefolves not 
‘to venture, by the marine law, freight is 
due. Likewife, if the freighter of a thip 
lade on board any prohibited goods, or 


unlawful merchandize, whereby the vef-- 


fel is detained or impeded in her voyage, 
he fhall anfwer the freight agreed: but 
where a mafter freights out his fhip, and 
afterwards takes in goods fecretly and 
unknown to the firft laders, he forfeits 
fuch freight. In cafe any fhip is freighted 
outnd in, no freight will be due till the 
voyage is performed ; and here if a veffel 
be loft in coming home, the freight out- 
wards and inwards are both loft. 


If a whole veffel be hired, and the mer- | 


chant or perfon who hires it do not give 
it full Joad or-burden, the matter of the 
veffel cannot, without his confent, take 
in any other goods without’ accounting 
to him for freight, Though the mer- 
chant do not Joad the quantity of goods 
agreed on in the charter-party, yet he 
fhall pay the whole freight ; and if he 
Joad more, he fhall pay for the’ exce(s, 
See the article CHARTER-PARTY. 
The matter may fet afhore fuch goods as 
he finds in his veffel, which were not no- 
tified to him; or take them ata higher 
rate than was agreed on for the reft. If 
a fhip be flopped or detained in its courfe, 
either through the merchant’s or the maf- 
ter’s fault, the delinquent fhall be ac- 
countable to the other. If the mafter be 
obliged to refit his veffel during the 
voyage, the merchant fhall wait, or elfe 
pay the whole freight: if the veffel could 
not be refitted, the mafter is obliged to 
hire another immediately, otherwife only 
to be paid his freight in proportion to the 
part of the voyage he performed ; tho’ 
in cafe the merchant prove that the veffel, 
at the time it fet fail, was not capable of 
the voyage, the mafter muft lofe his 
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freight, and account for damages to the 
merchant. 
Freight fhall be paid for merchandizes 
which the mafter was obliged to fell for 
victuals, refitting, or other neceflary oc- 
cafions, paying for the goods at the rate 
the reft were fold at where they were 
landed. In cafe of a prohibition of com- 
merce with the country whither the veffel 
is bound, fo that it is obliged to be 
brought back again, the matter fhall only 
be paid freight for going. And if a thip 
be ftopped or detained in its voyage by 
an embargo, by order of the prince, there 
fhall neither be any freight paid for the 
time of detention, in cafe it be hired per 
month, nor fhall the freight be increafed, 
if hired by the voyage : but the pay and 
victuals of the failors, during the deien- 
tion, fhall be deemed average. See the 
article AVERAGE, 

FREIGHT is alfo ufed for the burden or 
lading of a fhip, or the cargo of goods, 
&c, which fhe has on board. 

FREIGHT alfo fignifies a duty of fifty fols — 
per ton paid to the crown of France by 
the matters of foreign veffels going in or 
out of the feveral ports of the kingdom. 
It is to be obferved, that all veflels not | 
built in France, are accounted foreign, — 
though belonging to the king’s fubjects; | 
and, as fuch, are liable to the payment of 
this impoft, unlefs otherwife exempted, 
or that two thirds of the crew are French. 
The Dutch and the hans towns are ex- 
empted from the duty of freight. b 

FRENCH, in general, fomething belongs 
ing to France; thus we fay, the french 
language, french cuftoms, polity, &c. 
The french language is made up of lating 
greek, teutonic, and the language fpoken 
by the old Gauls. It is natural, and 
eafily pronounced, and therefore ufed by 
moft nations of Europe in converfing 
with foreigners. There are very few 
compound words in french, which is ace 
knowledged to be to its difadvantage. It 


has alfo few diminutives ; but as to 
purity, eafinefs, and flexibility, it yields 
to none. ‘ 
FRENCH BREAD. BREAD. 
FRENCH COINS, bs Coin. © 
FRENCH CROWN. 4 
FRENCH WEIGHT, &e. 
FRENUM, or FR#@NuM, in anatomy 
See the article FRvENUM,. ; 
FRENZY, PHRENZY, or PHRENSY, 1 
medicine, See the article PHRENSY,. 
FRESCQ, 
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on walls, fo as to endure the weather, 
It is performed with water-colours on 
frefli plafter ; and on a wall laid with mor- 
tar not yet dry. ‘This fort of painting 
has a great advantage by its incorporat- 
ing with the mortar, and, drying along 
with it, becomes very durable. 
The compott fhould be made of rubbith 
ftones mixt with well-burnt flint, or 
lime, and water: but the faltnefs of the 
lime muft be wafhed out, by pouring 
water frequently on it, But this fhould 
not be done in moift weather. 
To prevent the plafter from peeling, 
ftrike into the joints of the wall ftumps 
of horfe-nails fix inches diftant from each 
other, Firft platter the walls pretty 
thick ; then let it dry for fome time, the 
defigns and colours being firft ready pre- 
pared, This painting is chiefly per- 
formed on walls and vaults newly pla- 
ftered with lime and fand ; and the pla- 
fter is only to be put on in proportion as 
the painting proceeds. 
Plafter the wall a fecond time, about the 
thicknefs of half a crown, only fo much 
as you intend to work upon ; and while 
it is wet, work the colours therein, which 
will incorporate with the plafter fo as 
never to wath out. 
The painting muft be worked with a free 
hand, and your colours made high enough 
at firft, as there can be no alteration made 
after the firtt painting. 
In this work fcarce any thing elfe is ufed 
but earths, which ftill retain their colour, 
defending it from the burning and falt of 
the lime. The colours are white, made 
of lime flacked fome time, and white mar- 
ble duft, red and yellow oker, violet red, 
verditer, lapis lazuli, fmalt, black fpa- 
nifh brown, fpanifh white, &c, all which 
are ground and worked up with water. 
The brufhes and pencils for this work 
muft be long and foft, or elfe they will 
rake and raze the painting: the colours 
mutt be full and flowin ng from the brufh, 
and the defign or cartoon mult be perfect 
in the paper-copy. 
The antients painted on ftucco ; and we 
may remark in Vitruvius what infinite 
care they took in making the incrufta- 
tions or plaftering of their buildings, to 
render them beautiful and lafting ; tho’ 
the modern painters find a plafter made 
of lime and fand preferable thereto. 
FRESH, in general, fomething that is new, 
pure, and j good ; os that has little or no 
falt in it, 
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FRESCO, a method of painting in relievo FRESH DISSEISIN, in law, fucha diffeifin 
FRESH FINE, a fine that was levied within 


FresH FORCE, fignifies a force newly Re 


FRESH HAWSE, among feamen, See the” 


FRESH SHOT, in the fea-language, figni- 


FREsH SPELL, in the fea- phrafeyla frefh 


FRESH sult, in law, is fuch a clofe and 


FRESH WATER. 
¥RET, or FRETTE, in architecture, a 


- be aN 


RRe oo” 


as a man may defeat of himfelf, and by 
his own power, without the afidence of 
the king or the law; 3 as where it is of 
fhort continuance, wiz. not above fifteen 
days. See the article Disseisin, = = 


a year paft. See the article Fring, 

done; as where a perfon is diffeifed of > 
any lands or tenements within a city or” ase 
borough, or deforced of lands after the: Bes 
deceafe of his anceftor, to whom he is 
heir ; the perfon having right may with. 
in forty days after the force committed; 
or title to him accrued, bring his affife OF 
bill of freth force, and recover the lands. 28 4 
See the article FoRCcE, : ao ra 


article HAWSE, 


fies the falling down of any great river 

into the fea, by means whereof the fea 

hath frefh water a good way from the 

mouth of the river. As this is more or 

re) they call it a great or fimall frefh 
ot 


~ gang to relieve the rowers in the long 
boat. 


aétive profecution of an offender, as never 
ceafes from the time of the offence com- 
mitted or difcovered, till he is appre 
hended. 

The benefit and effect of this purfuit of a 
felon is, that the party purfuing fhall 
have his goods again, which otherwile 
would be forfeited to the king, A per- 
fon may be faid to make a frefh fuit tho” 
he does not take the thief prefently, but 
fome time after the robbery is committed, 
provided he has ufed his utmoft endea- 
vours to take him; and though the cri- 
minal was taken by another perfon not 
interefted in any thing carried away, yet 
the party robbed fhall be deemed to have 
made a frefh fuit. 

See the article WATER. 


kind of knot. or ornament, confifting of 
two lifts or fmall fillets varioufly inter- 
laced or interwoven, and running at pa- 
rallel diftances equal to their breadth. 
See plate CVI. fig. 3. 
Every return and interfeGtion of thefe 
frets muft be at right angles, otherwife 
they lofe all their beauty, and become 
perfectly gothic. Sometimes the fret con- 
fifis but of a fingle fillet, which, if well 
difpofed, 
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difpofed, may be made to fill its fpace 
exceedingly well. Frets were very much 
ufed by the antients, efpecially on even 

flat members, or parts of a building, as 

_ the faces of the corona, and eves of cor- 

niches; under the roofs, fofits, &c. and 
on the plinths of bafes, &e. 

Fret, in heraldry, a bearing compofed of 
fix bars, croffed, and varioufly interlaced, 
as reprefented in plate CVII. fig. 2. 
Some call it the true-lover’s knot. 

Fret, in mufic, fignifies a kind of ftop on 

- fome inftruments, particularly bals-viols 
and Jutes. Frets confift of ftrings tied 
round the neck of the inftrument, at cer- 
tain diftances, within which fuch and 
fuch notes are to be found, 

FrRET-wORK, that adorned with frets. It 
is fometimes ufed to fill up and enrich 
flat empty fpaces; but is moftly prac- 
tifed in roofs, which are fretted over with 
plafter-work. The Italians alfo ufe fret- 
works in the mantling of chimneys, with 
great figures: a cheap piece of magni- 

cence, and as durable almoft within 
doors, .as harder matters in the weather. 

FREBITY, in heraldry, an appellation 
given to bearings made up of fix, eight, 
or more bars laid acrofs each other, in 
the manner of frets. See FRET, 

FREYSTAT, atown of Silefia, in Ger- 
many, ealtlong. 17° 55’, north lat. 50°. 

FRIABLE, among naturalifts, an appella- 
tion given to bodies that are eafily crum- 
bled to pieces: fuch are the free-ftone, 
pumice-ftone, &c. 

FRIAR, or FrieEr, from the French frere, 

’ a brother, a term common to monks of 

all orders, founded on this, that there is 
a kind of fraternity, or brotherhood, be- 
tween the feveral religious perfons of the 
fame convent or monaftery. 
Friars are generally diftinguifhed into 
thefe four principal branches, viz. 4. 
Minors, grey friars, or francifcans, 2, 
Avguftins, 3. Dominicans, or black 
friars. 4. White friars, or carmelites. 
From thefe four the reft of the orders de- 
fcend. See the articles FRANCISCAN, 
AUGUSTINS, &c, 

Fria, in its more peculiar and proper 
fenfe, is reftrained to fuch monks as are 
not priefts, for thofe in orders are gene- 
rally dignified with the title of father. 

FRIAR OBSERVANT, is a branch of the 
francifcan friars; thus called, becaufe 
they are not combined together in any cloi- 
fter, convent or corporation, as the con- 
ventuals are; but have bound themfelves 
only to obferve the rules of their order 
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more ftriflly than the conventuals dé, 
from whom they feparated, out of a fin- 
gularity of zeal, living in certain places 
of their own choofing, 

FRIAR’s COUL, in botany, a name given 
to feveral {pecies of arum, See the ar- 
ticle ARUM, 

FRIBURG, the capital of a canton of the 
fame name in Switzerland, fituated eigh- 
teen miles fouth-welt of Bern: eaf long, 
6° cs’, north lat. 46° 50’. 

FRIBURGH, a city of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, twenty-eight miles fouth of Straf- 
burg. 

FRIBURGH, or FRIDBURGH, in our old 
cuftoms, the fame with frank pledge, See 
the article FRANK. 

FRICASSEE, in cookery, a dith hattily 
dreffed in a frying-pan, with butter, oil, 
or the like. Thus we fay, a fricaffee of 
pullets, tripe, eggs, &c, 

FRICENTO, a town and bifhop’s fee of 
Italy, forty-three miles eaft of the city of 
Naples. 

FRICTION, in mechanics, the rubbing of 
the parts of engines and machines againf{t 
each other, by which means a great part 
of their effeét is deftroyed, 

It is hardly poffible to lay down generak — 
rules concerning the quantity of fri€tion 5 
fince it depends upon a multiplicity of cir- 
cumftances, as the ftruéture, firmnefs, | 
elafticity, &e. of the bodies rubbing 
againft each other. Some authors make 
friction, upon an horizontal plane, equal 
to one third of the weight to be moved 3 
whilft others have found it to be confide. 
rably leis, 
Be this as it will, the doétrine of friétion” 
as afcertained by the late{t experiments, 
may be fummed up in the following mans 
ner. 3. When one body infifis on ano« 
ther upon a horizontal plane, it preffes it 
with its whole weight; which bein 
equally re-aéted on, and confequently th 
whole effect of its gravity deftroyed 
the plane, it will be abfolutely free t 
move in any horizontal dire&tion by any 
the leaft power applied thereto, provided 
both the touching furfaces he perfely| 
fmooth. 2. But fince we find no fuch 
thing as perfe& {moothnefs in the furfaceg 
of bodies, but an evident roughnefs of 
unevennefs of the parts in their furface 
arifing from their porofity and peculia 
texture, it is eafy to underffland that whe 
two fuch furfaces come together, the pr 
minent parts of one will, in fome meafure 
fall into the concave parts of the other 
and, therefore, when an horizontal mo 
tho 
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tion is attempted in one, the fixed pro- 

minent parts of the other will give more 

or lefs refiftance to the moving furface, 
by holding and detaining its parts; and 
this is what we call friftion, 3, Now. 
fince any body will require a force pro- 
portional to its 


given obftacle; it follows that the friion —feries of numbers in geometrical progref- 
fon delete Non the flim of all 


thefe terms, except the firft, is found, by 


arifing to the moving body will always 
be in proportion to its weight only, and 
not the quantity of the furface, by which 
it bears upon the wo 2 ei or fur- 
face.» Thus if a piece of wood four 
inches wide, and one thick, be laid upon 
another fixed piece of the fame wood, it 
will require the fame weight to draw it 
along, whether it be laid on its broad or 
Harrow fide, 4. For tho’ there be four 
times the number of touching particles on 
the broad fide (ceteris paribus) yet each 
particle is preffed with but § of the 
weight that thofe are on the narrow fide; 
and fince four times the number, multi- 
plied by } of the weight, is equal to 4 of 
the number multiplied by four times the 

ight, it is plain the refiftance is equal 
in both cafes, and fo requires the fame 
force to overcome it. 5. The reafon 
why friétion is proportional to the wejght 
of the moving body, is, becaufe the power 
applied to move the body, mutt raife it 
over the prominent parts of thedurface on 
which it is drawn; and this motion of 
the body, as it is not upright, fo it will 


not require a power equal to its whole © 


weight; but being in the enatare of the 
motion on an inclined plane, it will re- 
quire only a part of its own weight, 
which will vary with the various degrees 
of fmoothnefs and afperity. 6, It is 
found. by experiment, that a body will 
be‘drawn along by nearly one third of its 
weight 5 and,if the furface be hard and 
well polithed, by lefs than a third part ; 
whereas, if the parts be foft or rugged, 
it will require a much greater weight. 
Thus alfo thé cylinder of wood ARB, 
(plate CVII. fig. 3. n% 1.) if very fmooth, 
and laid on two well polithed fupporters, 
C, D, (having been firft oiled orgreafed) 
and then charged with the weight of two 
pounds in the two equal balls, G, H, it 
will require an additional weight x, equal 
to about a third part of the two pounds, 
to give motion to, or overcome the fric- 
tion of the faid cylinder. 7. Now this 
additional weight, as it caufes a greater 
weight of the cylinder, will Jikewife en- 
creafe the friction, and therefore require 
the addition of another weight y, equal 
Vou, Il, 
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to the third part of its own weight: for 
the fame reafon, the weight y will require | 
another x, a third part lefs; and fo on, 
ad infinitum, Hence, fuppofing the fric- 


_tion,to be aaghaa third of the weight, | 


h all the additional 


the firt weight 


weight to\draw it overa.. ones, viz, 2,°2, 2, 7,, &c. will bea 


a well known: theorem in arithmetic, to 
be equal to one pound. . So that if the 


- weight of the cylinder be inconfiderable, 


the readieft way to overcome the friétion, 
would be to double the power G, or H, 
atonce. 8. Buttho’ we may, at a mes 
diam, allow a third part of the weight 
with which any fimple machine is charg 
ed, for the friétion arifing from thence 5 
yet this is very precarious, and feldom is ‘ 
the cafe: for if A BC D (ibid, no® 2.) be 
a piece of brafs of ix ounces, andE F GH 
be alfo a plate of brafs, and both the fur-- 
faces welll ground and polifhed, the 
weight P of near two ounces will be re- 
quired to draw along the body A C ones 


but if A C be loaded with 6, 8, or ro tb, 


will be 
e. On 


then a fixth part of the-wej 
fufficient to draw it along th 
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the other hand, if the plane be coveted — 


with a linen or woollen cloth, then a third, 
or half part, and fometimes more, will be 
requifite to draw it along on the plane. 
g- Yet notwithftanding the difficulty and. 
uncertainty attending the eftimation of 
the quantity of friftion, it is ftill a moft 
ufeful and neceffary enquiry, how, and 
by what means the friétion of any ma- 
chine may be diminifhed. In order to 
this, we muft confider friction méchani- 
cally, or as a force acting againft a power 
applied to overcome it. ‘Thus fuppofe 
AB (ibid. n° 3.) an upright ftem or 
fhaft, turning freely in the focket B fixe 


’ edin the table or plane IK L Mj and 


AC, DE, two arms fixed in the faid 
fhaft, the latter of which, DE, has three 
pins going into a focket in the middle 
of heavy weights, F, G, orH, in fucha 
manner, that when a power applied at C 
moves the lever AC, -it caufes the lever 


DE to protrude or thruft along the 


weights at F, G, or H, ina circular 
manner‘upon the table. 10. Now fince 
we fuppofe the weight, all the while it is 
in motion, is freely and wholly fupport- 
éd by,the plane, it follows that all the 
refiftance it can give to the power applied 
at C, is only what arifes from. its fritiow 
on the plane. What this fri¢tion is, 

will 
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will be found by applying the weight at 
G, fo that B G be equal to AC ; for then 
the power applied to C, aéting in a tan- 
gent to the circle CRS, that fhall juft 
move the weight G, will be equal to its 
fri@ion. But if the weight be applied 
at F, becaufe BF is greater than AC, 
the fame power at C, as before, will not 
move it, by reafon its force is here in- 
creafed by having a greater velocity than 
the power; as, on the other hand, if 
placed at H, a lefs power at C fhall move 
it, becaufe of its having there lefs ve'o- 
city than the power, as is evident from 
the properties of the lever, 11, Hence 
we underftand, that though the weight 
of a machine remains the fame; yet the 
frition may be diminifhed, by contriving 
that the parts, on which it moves and 
rubs, fhall have lefs velocity than the 
power which moves it: thus, if the cy- 
linder AB (ibid. n° 1.) were to move on 
the two {mall pins or gudgeons E, F, the 
friStion would be abated in the propor- 
tion of the diameter of the cylinder to 
that of the pins. 
thefe gudgeons is ftill farther diminifhed 
by came them to move on the circum- 
fere of a wheel: thus, Jet F be the 

udgeon of a cylinder, revolving on the 
wheel CDE (ibid. n° 4.) the velocity 
of the wheel’s circumference will be the 
fame with that of the gudgeon; but 
the velocity of the wheel’s axis AB 
(which is now to he confidered as the 
rubbing part) is lefs than that of the 
wheel, in proportion as its diameter is 
lefs than that of the wheel: for example, 
if the fri€tion of the cylinder moving on 
its furface, be 1 part of the weight, and 
the gudgeon be to the cylinder as 1: 10, 
they will reduce the friction to *. part ; 
andif, again, the axis of the wheel be to 
the wheel as 1: 10, the wheel will reduce 
the friction to ,1, part; and if the axis 
of this wheel be laid on the perimeter 
of another wheel, the frigtion will be re- 
duced to a ftill Jeffer part of the weight ; 
fo that you may proceed in this manner 
to diminifh the friiion ad infinitum ; and 
avheels applied in this manner, are called 
friftion-wheels.’ 13. Befides what has 
been already faid, (omewhat farther 1s 
neceffary to diminifh the frition of wheel- 
carriages. It was before obferved, that 
fri&tion arofe chi fly by lifting the body 
over the prominent parts of the plane on 
which it is moved ; now if we can con- 
trive to move the body along without 
lifting or fuftaining its weight, we fhall 
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move it without much friction ; and this 
may be done by laying the body on any 
moveable circular fubje&t, as rollers, 
wheels, &c, thus let A B (ibid. n° 5.) 
be the fe&tion of an heavy body, laid on 
a roller EF, upon the plane CD, and 
drawn by the power P; it is evident, 
when AB moves, the afperities of its 
furface will Jay hold on thofe of the 
roller, and move it likewife; and it is as 
evident that when the body AB is 
drawn againft the prominent parts of the 
roller, they immediately give way, and 
make no refiftance; thus the perpendi- 
cular diameter ab yields into the fitua- 
tion @f, anded fucceeds in its place. 
By this circular motion of the roller, its 
prominent parts below do only defcend 
and move upon or over, and are not 
drawn againft the fixed prominent parts 
of the plane and fo receive no refiftance 
from them. Hence the body AB is 
conveyed along, without being lifted up, 
in the fame manner as a wheel is moved 
by a pinion, without any confiderable re- 
fitance. And this is the true foundation 
of the do&trine of wheel-carriages. See 
the article WHEEL-CARRIAGES, 


FRICTION, in medicine, the rubbing a dif- 


eafed part, either with or without un- 
guents, oils, &c, Dr. Cheyne greatly 
recommends friétion with a flefh-brufh, 
to perfons of weak nerves and fedentary 
lives; by which means a full and free 
perfpiration would be promoted, and ob- 
ftructions removed, to the great relief of 
many valetudinarians. 


FRIDAY, the fixth day of the week, fo 


called from Friga, a goddels worfhipped 
by the Saxons on this day. 

Every Friday throughout the year, in the 
church of England, is a faft, (except 
Chriftmas-day, which, even though it 
happen on a Friday, is always a fefti- 
val,) in compliance with the cuftom 
of the primitive church, which always 
obferved this asa faft, in commemora- 
tion of our Saviour’s crucifixion, It was 
one of their ftationary days, when they 
ufually forbore eating till three o’clock in 
the afternoon, 


Good-Friday, afaft of thechriftianchurch, 


in memory of the fufferings and death of 
Jefus Chrift, obferved on the holy, or 
paffion-week, and called good, by way of 
eminence, becaufe of the bleffed effeéts 
of our Saviour’s fufferings, which were 
a propitiatory and expiating facrifice for 
the fins of the world, See the article 
PassiON-WEEK. 

On 
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®n Good-Friday the pope fits on a plain 
form, andafter fervice is ended, when 
the cardinals wait on him back to his 
chamber, they are obliged to keep a deep 
filence as a*teftimony of their forrow. 
In the night of Good Friday, the Greeks 
perform the obfequies of our Saviour 
round a great crucifix laid on a bed of 
ftate adorned with flowers ; thefe the bi- 
fhops diftribute among the affiftants, 
when the officeis ended. ‘The Armenians, 
on this day, fet open a holy fepulchre, 
in imitation of that on mount Calvary, 

FRIDBURG, an imperial city of Bavaria, 
in Germany: eatt longitude rr, and 
north lat, 48° 30%. ; 

FRIDBURG ts alio the name of two other 
towns in Germany, both fituated in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, the one nine 
miles fouth-weft of Drefden, and the 

- other thirty miles weft of Leipfic. 
FRIDLAND, a town of Bohemia, on 
the confines of Lufatia ; eatt long, 15° 
5’, and nrth lat. 50°. 55. 

FRIDLINGEN, a town of Swabia, in 
Germany: eatt long, 7° 30’, and north 
lat. 47° 35/. 

FRIDSTOL, mentioned in our antient 
writers, among the immunities granted 
to churches, fignifies a feat, chair, or 
place of peace and fecurity, where crimi- 
nals might find fafety and proteétion; of 
thefe there were many in England, but 
the moft famous was at Beverley, and 
that in St. Peter's church at York, grant- 
ed by charter cf king Henry I. 

FRIEDBURG, an imperial city of Ger- 
many, fixteen miles north of Francfort 
on the Main. 

FRIENDLESS man, an old Saxon term 

- for an outlaw. 

FRIER, or Friar. See FRIAR. 

FRIESLAND, one of the moft northern 
provinces of the United Netherlands, 
bounded by the German ocean on the 
north, by Groningen and Overyffel on 
the eaft, by the Zuider-fea and Overyffel 
on the fouth, and by the fame ocean on 
the welt: Its chief town is Lewarden. 

Eaft-FRiESLAND, a province of Welt- 
phalia, in Germany, being the north 
weft part of Germany, bordering on 
Groningen. 

FRIEZE, Freeze, or Frize, in archi- 
tecture, a large flat face, or member, te- 
parating the architrave from the corniche, 
being that part of the entablature between 
the architrave and corniche. See the ar- 
ticles ARCHITRAVB, CORNICHE, and 
BNTABLATURE, 
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This member was by the antients called 
zoophorus, becaufe it was commonly en-. 
riched with the figures of animals, The 
frieze is fuppofed to be defigned to repre- _ 
fent the heads of the tranfverfe beams, 
which fuftain the roof or covering. 
In the tufcan order it is quite plain, but 
is enriched with triglyphs in the doric; 
it is fometimes made arched or {welling 
in the ionic: in the corinthian and coms 
pofite itis frequently joined to the archi- 
trave by a litle fweep, and fometimes to 
the corniche ; and in thefe richer orders, 
it is commonly adorned with fculpture, 
figures, compartments, hiftories, foli- 
ages, feftoons, &e. See the’ articles 
Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, &c. 
As tothe height of the frieze, it is ia 
general much the fame as that of the ar- 
chitrave. The height of the tufcan frieze, 
according to Vifruvius, who makes it 
flat and plain, is 30 minutes ; bot Palla- 
dio, who makes it convex and fwelitng, 
gives it only 26 ; Scamozzi makes it plain, 
but raifes the height to 42 minutes. Vi+ 
truvius and Vignola, who make the dos 
ric frieze flat, only covered with triglyphs 
give it the height of 30 or saigeinutes 3 
but Pa!ladio and Scamozzi make it 45. 
The ionic frieze, according to. Vitruvius, 
who makes it flat, only carved with 
acanthus leaves, &c. is 30 minutes in 
height ; Vignola makes it 45, and flat 
like Vitruvius: Palladio, who makes it 
convex and {welling, calls the height 273 
and Scamozzi 28. The height of the 
corinthian frieze, according to Vitruvius, 
who enriches it with acanthus-leaves, hu- 
man figures, @c. is 37 minutes; but 
Vignola makes it 45 ; Palladio, 28; and 
Scamozzi 314. Laftly, the compofite 
frieze, which, in Vitruvius, is fet with 
cartoufes, and carved between them, is, 
according to that writer, 524 minutes 
high ; but Vignola, who makes it like 
Vitruvius, gives it but 45 minutes ; Pal- 
ladio, who makes it {welling, has but 
30; Scamozzi, 32. te 
From the variety of their ornaments, 
friezes obtein various denominations. 

Convex or Pulvinated FRiEZES, tuch whofe 
profile is a curve, the belt proportion of 
which is when drawn on the bafe of an 
equilateral triangle. 
In fome the {welling is only at top, asi 
a confole ; in others at bottom, as in 
a ballufter. See the articles ConsoLe 
and BALLUSTER,. 

Flourifbed Friezes, fuch as are enriched 
with rinds of imaginary foliages, as the 

8K. corinthian 
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eorinthian frieze of the frontifpiece of 
Nero: or with natural leaves, either in 
clufters or garlands} or continued, as in 
the jonic of the gallery of Apollo in the 
Louvre. 

Hiflorical Friezes, fach as are adorned 
with bafs relievos, reprefenting hifiory, 
facrifices, &c. as thearch of Titus at 
Rome. 

Marine Friezes, fuch as reprefent fea- 
~horfes, tritons, and other attributes of 
the fea, as fhells, baths, grottos, &c. 
Ruftie Frrezes, fuch whofe courfes are 
sufticated or emboffed, as in the tufcan 

frieze of Pailadio. 

Symbolical FRiezES, thofe adorned with 
the attributes of religion, as the corin- 
thian of the temple behind the Capitol at 
Rome, whereon are reprefented the in- 
ftruments and apparatus of facrifice, 

Frieze of the capital. See the article 
Hy POTRACHELION, 

FRIEZE, or FREEZE, in commerce, 
FREEZE and FRIZING. 

FRIGAT, among feamen, a fhip of war, 
light built, and that isa good failer, 

A frigat has commonly two decks, 

- whence that called a light frigat, is a 
frigat with only one deck. 

FRIGATOON, a venetian veffel, com- 
monly ufed in the Adriatic fea, witha 
-fquare. ftern, and carrying only a main- 
matt, mizen, and bowfprit, 

FRIGID is appliedtoa jejune ftyle, that 
is unanimated by any ornaments, and 
confequently without any force or vigour, 

- FRIGID ZONE, in geography. See the ar- 
ticle ZONE. 

FRIGORIFIC, in phyfiology, fmall par- 
ticles of matter, which, according to 
Gaffendus and others, being aétually and 

 effentially cold, and penetrating other 
bodies, produce in them that quality 
which we call cold. See Coup. 

FRILL, in falconry. When a hawk 
trembles, or fhivers, they fay, fhe frills. 
FRINGILLA, in ornithology, a compre- 

_ henfive genus of. birds, of the order of 
the pafferes, with the beak of a conic 
tharp-pointed figure, the two chaps of 

‘ which mutually receive each other, 

To this genus belong the gold-finch, 
chaff finch, green-finch, yellow-hammer, 
canary-bird, linnet, fparrow, &c. See 

the articles GoLtp-rincu, @e. 
FRINGILLAGO, a name given by fome 
authors to the parus or titmoufe, See 
the article TiTMOUSE. 

FRINGILLARIUS, accrPiTeR, the 


See 
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name by which authors call the fparrow- 
hawk. See the article Hawk. 

FRINWALT, or FRIDLAND, a town of 
Brandenburg, thirty miles north-eaft of 
Berlin, fituated on the weft-fide of the 
river Oder. 

FRIO, a cape or promontory of Brafil: 
weft longitude 44°, and fouth latitude 
23° 30’. 

FRIPPERY, a french term fometimes ufed 
in our language to fignify the trade or 
trafic of old fecond-hand cloaths and 
goods, The word is alfo ufed for the 
place where fuch fort of commerce is 
carried on, and even for the commo- 
dities themfelves. The company of frip- 
piers, or fripperers, at Paris, are a re- 
gular corporation, of an antient ftand- 
ing, and make a confiderable figure in 
that city. 

FRISACH, a town of Bavaria, fixty miles 
fouth-eaft of Saltzburg ; eaft long. 14° 
15, and north lat. 47% 20’. 

FRISELAND, or FRIESLAND. 
article FRIESLAND, 

FRISONE, in ornithology, the fame with 
the coccothrauftes, or loxia. See the 
article Loxia. 

FRIST in the mercantile ftyle, fignifies 
felling goods upon credjt, or truft. 

FRIT, in the glafs-manufaéture, the mat- 
ter or ingredients whereof glafs is to be 
made, when they have been calcined or 
baked in a furnace; or it is the calcined 
matter to be run into glafs. See the ar- 
ticle GLass. 

There are three kinds of frit ; the firft, 
that made for cryftal ; the fecond, or or- 
dinary frit, is that made for the common 
white or cryftalline metal ; and the third, 
that made for green-glafs. 
The frit for cryftal is made as follows: 
take 200 Ib of tarfo, powdered fine, and 
fifted ; of the falt of polverine 130 1b; mix 
them well together, and put them in- 
tothe calcar, a fort of oven, or rever- 
beratory furnace, which fhould be firft 
well heated: here let them remain, bak- 
ing, frying, and calcining, for five 
hours, during which the workman keeps 
mixing them with a rake, to make them 
incerporate, The fecond, or ordinary 
frit, 1s made of bare afhes of-polverine, 
without extrating the falt from them. 
The third, for green glals, is made of 
common afhes, without any prepara- 
tion. ; 
It may be obferved, that glafs might be 
made by immediately melting the mate- 
¥ ts % rials, 
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rials, without this calcining and making 
them into frit; but the operation would 
be much more tedious. 

FRITH, in its moft ufual acceptation, fig- 
nifies an arm of the fea: fuch are the 


frith of Forth or of Edinburgh, the frith, 


of Clyde, Murray frith, &c. 

FRITH, among lawyers, fignifies a lawn 
or plain between two woods. 

FRITH-GILD, a term antiently ufed for 
what is now called a guild-hall, or a com- 
pany of fome corporation: and frith- 
man was one free of fuch company. See 
GUILDHALL and COMPANY. 

Frito 1s alfo ufed to fignify peace, 
Hence 

FRITH SOKE, or FRITH-SOKEN, a term 
formerly ufed to fignify a furety of de- 
fence. 

FRITILLARIA, fritillary, in botany. See 
the next article. 

FRITILLARY, /fritillaria, in botany, a 
genus of the hexandria monogynia clafs 
of plants, the corolla of which is com- 
poled of fix companulated, oblong, and 
parallel petals, with a broad bafe 3 the 
fruit is an oblong, obtufe, trilobate cap- 
fule, formed of three valves, and con- 
taining three cells; the feeds are numer- 
ous, plane, femiorbiculated externally, 
and placed in a double row. 

Thick FRITILLARY, fritillaria craffa, in 
botany, the fame with the alclepias. See 
the atticle ASCLEPIAS. 

FRIULI, a province of Italy, fubje& to 
Venice, and bounded by Carinthia in 
Germany on the north, by Carniola on 
the eaft, by the gulph of Venice on the 
fouth, and by the Bellunefe and Feltrin 
on the weft. 

FRIZE, or Frieze, in architecture. See 
the article FRIEZE. 

FRIZE, or FREEZE, in commerce. See 

' the article FREEZE. | 

FRIZING of cloth, aterm, in the woollen 

' manufaftory, applied to the forming of 
the nap cf a cloth, or ftuff, into a number 
of little hard burrs or prominences, co- 
vering almoft the whole ground thereof. 
See the article FREEZE, 

Some cloths are only freezed on the back- 
fide, as black cloths; others on the right 
fide, as coloured and mixed cloths, ra- 
teens, bays freezes, @c. 

Frizing may be performed two ways; 
one with the hand, that is, by means of 
two workmen, who conduét a kind of 
plank that ferves for a frizing inftru. 
ment. never? 
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The other way is by a mill, worked ei- 
ther by water, or a horfe, or fometimes 
by men. This latter is efteemed the bet- 
ter way of frizing, by reafon the motion 
being uniform and regular, the little 
knobs of the frizing are formed more 
equably and regularly. The ftru&ure of 
this ufeful machine is as follows. ‘i 
The three principal parts are the frizer 


or crifper, the frizing-table, and the — 


drawer, orbeam. The two firft are two 
equal planks or boards, each about ten 
feet long, and fifteen inches broad, dif 
fering only in this, that the frizing-~ 


table is lined or covered with a kind of © — 


coarfe woollen (tuff, of a rough fturdy 
nap; and the frizer is incruftated with a 
kind of cement compofed of glue, gum 
arabic, and a yellow fand, with a little 
aqua vite or urine, The beam, or 
drawer, thus called becaufe it draws the 
ftuff from between the frizer and the friz-_ 
ing-table, is .a wooden roller, befet alk 
over with Jittle, fine, fhort points, or 
ends of wire, like thofe of cards ufed 
in carding of wool, 

The difpofition and ule of the ma¢hine is 
thus: the table ftands immoveable, and 
bears or fuftains the cloth to he frized, 
which is laid with that fide uppermott 
on which the nap is to be raifed: over 
the table is placed the frizer, at fuch a 
diftance from it as to give room for the 
ftuff to be paffed between them, fo that 
the frizer, having a very | flow femi~ 
circular motion, meeting the long hairs 
or naps of the cloth, twifts and rolls” 
them into little knobs or burrs, while, at 
the fame time, the drawer, ‘which is con- 
tinually turning, draws away the ftuff 
from under the frizer, and winds it over. 
its own points, 

All that the workman has to do while 
the machine is a going, is to ftretch the 
ftuff on the table, as faft as the drawer 


takes it off ; andfrom timeto timeto take ~ 
-off the ftuff from the points of the drawer. 


The defign of having the frizing-table 
lined with ftuff of a thort, fiff, ftubby 
nap, is that it may detain the cloth be- 
tween the table and the frizer long enough 
for the grain to be formed, that the 
drawer may not take it away too readily, 
which muft otherwife be the cafe, as it 
is not held by any thing at the other 
end, It were unneceflary to fay any thing 
particular of the manner of frizing ftuffs 
with the hand, it being the aim of the 
workmen to imitate, as near as they cany 

: with 
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with their wooden inftrument, the flow, 
equable, and circular motion of the ma- 
chine: it needs only be added, that their 
frizer is but about two feet long and one 
broad; and that, to form the nap more 
eafily they moiften the furface of the 
ftuff lightly, with water mingled with 
: whites of eggs or honey. 
FROBISHER’s srraiTs, in welt Green- 
land, lie a little to the northward of 
cape Farewel: weft long. 48°, and north 
| lat. 63°. 
’ FRODINGHAM, a market town of York- 
| fhire, thirty miles eatt of York, 
FRODSHAM, a market-town of Chefter, 
fourteen miles north-eaft of Chefter. 

FROG, rana, in zoology, a genus of am- 
phibious animals, the body of which is 
broad and fhort, without a tail, and fur- 
nifhed with four legs. 

Befides the common frog, there are a 

great many other fpecies, the moft fingu- 

Yar of which is that called the bull-frog, 

a native of the northern parts of America, 

with four divided toes on the fore-feet, 

and five webbed ones on the hinder, 

This, when the limbs are extended, mea- 

fures near two feet; the trunk of its bo- 

dy being about eight inches long, and 
four or five in breaith: it is very vora- 
cious, and frequently fwallow young 
ducks, and other water fowl, before they 
have ftrength to fhift for themfelves. Its 
croaking is fo loud as to refemble the 
roaring of a bull heard at a diftance, 
whence its name of bull frog. There is 

_ alfo another very extraordinary fpecies of 
- frog, called the tree-frog, from its living 
on trees and plants of various kinds: al- 
fo the green frog, from its colours ; its 

body is about an inch and a half long. 
Froc, among farriers, the fame with 
frufh. See the article Frusu. 
FROG-FISH, the rana pifcatrix of authors. 
See the article RANA PISCATRIX. 
FROME, a market-town of Somerfethhire, 
nine miles fouth of Bath. 
-FRONDES, among botanifts, denote leaves 
confifting of feveral other leaves, and 
_ forming the whole of the plant; as is 
the cafe of the fern-kind, in which, the 
fructifcation being on the back of the 
leaves, the fingle leaf makes the while 
lant, and is called frondis, not folium. 
FRONT of a battalion, among military 
men, is the firft rank, or file-leaders, It 
is likewife called the face or head of a 
battajon, In like manner, 

Front of @ fquadron, is the firft rank of 
troopers, 
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FRONT of a camp, the foremoft row of 
tents in the firft line, which are the 
quarter-mafters tents in the horfe, and 
ferjeants in the foot. ; 

Front of az army confifts of a certain 
number of {quadrons and battalions. 

Front of @ place, or the TENAILLE, 
in fortification, all that is contained be- 
tween the flanked angles of the two neigh- 
bouring baftions, wiz, the two faces, 
two flanks, and the curtin. 

FRONT, in architeéture, the principal face 
or fide of a building, or that which is 
pretented to the chief afpe& or view, 

FRONT, in perfpeétive, a projection or re- 
prefentation of the face or forepart of an 
object, or of that part dire&tly oppofite to 
the eye, which is more ufually called 
the orthography. See ORTHOGRAPHY< 

Line of the FRonT, See the article Ling. 

FRONT SCALE. See thearticle SCALE. 

FRONTAL, in architeMure, a little fron- 
ton, or pediment, fometimes placed over 
a little door, or window. 

FRONTAL, or FRONTLET, or Brow- 
BAND, is alfo ufed in {peaking of the 
jewith ceremonies. 

This frontal confifts of four feveral pieces 
of vellum, on each whereof is written 
fome text of fcripture: they are all laid 
on a piece of calf’s leather, with thongs 
to tie it by. 

The Jews apply the leather with the vel- 
Jum on their foreheads in the fynagogue, 
and tie it round the head with the 
thongs, 

FRONTALE os. See FrRonrTIs os. 

FRONTALE, in medicine, a name for any 
external medicine, or topic, applied to 
the forehead ; more particularly it means 
a refrigerating and hypnotic remedy, 
prepared of cold cephalics, bruifed and 
tied up in a linen bag, four or five fin- 
gers- breadth. 

FRONTAL MUSCLES, in anatomy, two of 
the four mufcles of the cutis of the cra- 
nium. See the article SKULL. 

The frontal mufcles are very thin: they 
are fituated under the fkin of the forehead, 
and have both their extremities move- 
able, excepting only for a few fibres, 
which arife from the inferior edge of the 
os frontis. They are extended on each 
fide under the eye-lids, near the larger 
canthus of the eye, beyond the middle 
of the orbit, towards the leffer canthus 5 
and extended fomewhat obliquely out- 
wards over the os frontis: after this, they 
expand their tendons over the upper part 
of the cranium, and feem to be tic 
wit 
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with the aponeurofes of the occipitales, 
which are fixed, By this means they 
are able to move the fkin of the forehead 
and eye-brows. The antagonilts to thefe 
are the orbiculares palpebrarum, on which 
they are afhxed. See ORBICULARIS. 

FRONTATED, a term ufed by botanifts 
relating to the leaf of a flower, which 
grows broader and broader, perhaps ter- 
minating in a right line: and is ufed in 
oppofition to cufpidated, that is, when 
the leaves of the flower end in a point. 

FRONTEIRA, a town of Portugal, in 
the province of Alentejo: weft lon. 8° 6’, 

_ and north lat. 38° 50’. 

FRONTIER, the border, confine, or ex- 
tremity of a kingdom or province, which 
the enemies find in front, when they 
would enter the fame: thus we fay, a 

’ frontier town, a frontier province, &c. 
Frontiers were antiently called marches. 
FRONTIS os, in anatomy, called alfo os 

coronale, the bone of the forehead. See 
the article Face. 

This is a bone of the cranium, of an ir- 
regular form, double in infants, but in 
adults ufually fingle: fometimes, how- 
ever, it is divided in thefe into two parts 
down to the nofe. It is fituated in the 
anterior part of the fkull, and forms that 
part of the face which is called the fore- 
head, from whence it has its name. Its 
figure is fymmetrical, refembling a large 
fhell, almoft round. See SKULL. 

The os frontis is articulated, by future, 
to feven other bones ; the offa parietalia, 
os ethmoides, os {phenoides, offa lachry~ 
malia, offa nafi, maxillaria, and the of- 
fa malarum. See the articles SuTuRgE, 
PARIETALIA OSSA, &c, 

The os frontis contains the anterior Jobes 
of the brain, and a portion of the longi- 
tudinal finus ; and forms the forehead, 
the upper part of the orbits, and a por- 
tion of the temples. See BRaIN. 

In the internal furface of the os frontis 
there is a fovea, or furrow, and an emi- 
nence, to which the longitudinal finus of 
the dura mater adheres: on its external 
furface are fituated the frontal and tem- 
poral mufcles, and the cartilaginous an- 
nule of the mufculous trochlearis of the 
eye. See TROCHLEARES, &c. 

FRONTIGNIAC, a town of Languedoc, 
in France, fituated fixteen miles fouth- 
weft of Montpelier, and remarkable for 
producing excellent wine. 

FRONTIGNIAC is alfo the name of a fort, 
fituated on the river St. Laurence, in 
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North America: weft longitude 77® 
and north latitude 43° 20’. 

FRONTISPIECE, in archite&ture, the por 
trait or principal face of a building. See 
the article BurLDING. 

FRONTISPIECE is alfo ufed to fignify an 
ornament fronting the title-page of a 
book, which, in fome meafure, fhould 
exprefs the fubject treated of. 

FRONTLET, or FRonrAL. 
ticle FRONTAL, 

FRONTON, in archite&ure, the 
with pediment, See PEDIMENT. 

FROST, in phyfiology, fuch an exceffively 
cold ftate of the air, as converts watery 
fluids into ice. See FreEzING and IceE, 
In very cold fnowy weather, not only 
water, but urine, beer, ale, milk, vine- 
gar, and even wine, are either wholly 
or in part, converted into ice, though the 
Jaft but flowly. As to the freezing of ex- 
preffed oils, avery intenfe cold may de- 
prive them of their fluidity, fo as to be 
capable of being cut into portions of any 
figure; but whether they are convertible 
into real ice, is not yet determined. In 
Ruffia oil freezes much harder than with 
us, but does not even there become per- 
feét ice. Common anife-feed water, and 
the like weak {pirits, are {aid to be con- 
verted into an imperfect ice in Mufcovy ; 
and the ftrong fpirits into a fubftance 
like that of oil. When brandy freezes, 
a liquid part, much ftronger than com- 
mon brandy, retires to the center of the 
veffel. 

Even folid bodies are liable to be affe&ted 
by froft: timber is often apparently fro- 
zen, and rendered exceedingly difficult to 
faw. Marle, chalk, and other le(s folid 
terreftrial concretions, will be fhattered 
by ftrong and durable frofts. Metaisare 
contracted by froft: thus, an iron-tube 
twelve feet long, tpon being expofed to 
the air in a frofty night, loft two lines of 
its length. On the contrary, it {wells or 
dilates fluids near one tenth of their bulk. 


fame 


Mr. Boyle made feveral experiments with 


metalline veflels, exceeding thick and 
ftrong; which being filled with water, 
clofe ftopped, and expofed to the cold, 
burft by the expanfion of the frozen fluid 
within them. ‘Trees are frequently burnt 


up with froft, as with the moft exceffive. 


heat; and in very ftrong frofts, walnut- 
trees, afhes, and even oaks, are fome- 
times miferably fplit and. cleft, fo as to 
be feen through, and this with a ter- 
rible noife like the explofion of fire-arma, 

Froft 


See the ar- 
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Froft naturally proceeds from the upper 
parts of bodies downwards; but how 
deep it will reach in earth or water, is 
not eafily known, becaufe this depth may 
vary with the degree of coldnefs in the 
air, by a longer or fhorter duration of 
the froft, the texture of the earth, the na- 


ture of the juices wherewith it 1s impreg- 


nated, the conftitution of its more inter- 
nal parts, as to heat and cold, the nature 
of its efHuvia, &c. Mr. Boyle, in or- 
der to afcertain this depth, after four 
nights of hard froft, dug in an orchard, 
where the ground was level and bare, 
and found the froft had fcarce reached 3 
inches ; and in a garden nearer the houfe, 
only 2 inches below the furface, Nine 
or ten fucceflive -frofty nights froze the 
bare ground in the garden 6% inches 
deep ; and in the orchard, where a wall 
fheltered it from the fouth fun, to the 
depth of 8} inches, He alfo dug in an 
orchard, near a wall, about a week af- 
terwards, and’found the froft to have 
penetrated to the depth of 14 inches. In 
a garden at Mofcow, the froft in a hard 
feafon, only penetrates to 2 feet: and 
the utmolt effe&t that CaptyJames men- 
tions the cold to have had upon the ground 
of Charleton-ifland, was to freeze it to 
zo feet deep: whence may appear the 
different degrees of cold of that ifland and 
Roffia. And ag to the freezing of water 
at the above-mentioned ifland, the cap- 
tain'tells us, it does not naturally con- 
geal above the depth of 6 feet, the reft 
being by accident. Water alfo, expofed 
to the cold air in large veffels, always 
freezes firft at. the upper furface, the 
ice gradually increafing and thickening 
downwards ; for which reafon frogs re- 
tire in frofty weather to the bottom of 
ditches: and it is faid, that fhoals of fith 
retire in winter to thoie depths of the fea 


- and rivers; where they are not to be 


o 


found in fummer, Water, like the earth, 
feems not difpofed to receive any very 
intcnfe degree of cold at a confiderable 
depth or diftance from the air; the vaft 
maffes of ice found in-the northern feas 
being only many flakes and fragments, 
which fliding under each other, are, by 
the congelatron of the intercepted water, 
cemented together. 

In cold countries, the froft proves often 
fatal to mankind; not only producing 
cancers, but even death itfelf. Thofe 
who die of it have their hinds and feet 
firft feized, till they grow paft feeling it ; 
after which the refi of their bodies is fo 
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invaded, that they are taken with a 
drowfinefs, which if indulged, they 
awake no more, but die infenfibly. But 
there is another way whereby it proves 
mortal, wz. by freezing the abdomen 
and vifcera, which on difleMion are 
found to be mortified and black. See 
the article CoLp. 

Sharp frofts of long continuance, are 
very prejudicial to fifh in fhallow ftanding 
waters; but if the water be deep, or 
there be either a current or frefh {pring 
in the place, the fith generally eicape. 
Ponds, therefore, fhould be made large 
and deep, at leaft one part of them 
ought to be confiderably deep, to ferve 
asa place of refuge in cafe of extreme 
cold. ‘The fymptom of mortality in a 
pond, is the appearance of the fith; for 
nothing but ‘the pangs of death can 
make them move from the bottom in 
frofty weather. ‘The only effectual me- 
thod to fave fifh in this cafe, is to fet 
great tubs or fats full of water in fome 
out-houfe, not far from the fire; then 
making holes in the ice, the fith will 
gather about them, as if they came up 
tor frefh air; and are to be taken out and 
put into the tubs, where they may be kept 
till the froft breaks, taking care to frefhen 
the water every twelve hours. Some- 
times fifh that have been dead to all ap- 
pearance, and others frozen and enve- 
loped in ice, have been preferved by put- 
ing them into water brought to mid- 
fummer heat; for ta fix or feven hours 
the ice will be diffelved, and the fifh ap- 
pear as brifk and well.as ever; after 
which they are tobe put into waters, 
where the froft cannot injure them. 


Hoar Frost, pruina, acold moift vapour, 


that is drawn up a little way into the air, 
and in the night falls again on the earth, 
where it is congealed into icy cryftals of 
various figures. Hoar-froft, therefore, 
is nothing but dew, turned into ice by 
the coldnefs of the air. See Dewe 


FROTH, a white, light fubftance, formed 


on the furface of fluids, by vehement 
agitation, confifting of little fpherules, 
or globules. 


FROTH-sPIT, or CUCKOW-SPIT, aname 


given to a white froth, or fpume, very 
common in the {pring, and firft months 
of the fummer, on the leaves of certain 
plants, particularly on thofe of the com- 
mon white field lychnis, or catch-fly, 
thence called by fome fpatling poppy. 
All writers on vegetables have taken 
notice of this froth, though few have un- 
der flood 
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derftood the caufe or origin’ of it till of 
Jate ; being formed by a, little leaping 


avimal, called by fome the flea grafs- 
hopper; by applying its anus clofe to the 


leaf, and difcharging thereon a fmall drop ° 


of a white vifcous fluid, which contain- 
ing fome air init, is foon elevated into a 
{mall bubble : before this is well formed, 
it depolites fuch another drop, and fo on, 
till it is every way overwhemed with a 
quantity of thefe bubbles, which form 
the white froth which we fee. 

Frou, or Foam, in the manege, a moift, 
white matter, that arifes from the mouth 
of a horfe. A horfe that, by champ- 
ing on his bridle, throws out a great deal 
of froth, is judged to be a horle of met- 
tle and health, and to have a cold freth 
mouth. 

FROWER, an edged tool ufed in cleaving 
wood into laths, 

FROZEN. See the articles Frost, FR1Ez- 
ING, Ice, Sic. 

FROZEN or FRIGID-ZONE. 
ticle ZONE. 

FRUCTIFEROUS, fignifies properly any 
thing that produces fruit; but, ina more 
large and figurative fenfe, it is ufed by 
fome, particularly lord Bacon, for fuch 
experiments in natural philofophy, as 
prove advantageous to the experimenter 
in point of gain or profit. 

FRUCTIFICATION, among botanifts, 
in a more lax fenfe, includes the flower 
and fruit, with their feveral coverings, 
See the articles FLOWER and FRUIT. 
Stri€ly fpeaking, however, the term 
fru&tification fignifies only the fale and 
female organs of generation, called the 
ftamina and piftil. See STamiNna, 
Pistrit, and GENERATION, 

FRUCTISTS, fru&ifie, in botany, that 
fort of authors who have attempted the 
eftablifhing the claffes and diftinétions of 
plants upon the fruit, feed, or receptacle 
of thefe in plants, Of this lift are Cx- 
falpinus, Morifon, Ray, Herman, and 
Boerhaave. 

FRUGIVOROUS BirDs, are fuch as feed 

on fruits, either wholly or in part. 
The frugivorous birds, according to Mr. 
Willoughby, area fpecies of terreftrial 
birds, fome of which have crooked bills 
and claws, yet are of gentler nature, and 
Not rapacious, 

_ FRUIT, in general, includes whatever the 

earth produces for the nourifhment and 

fupport of man, and‘ other animals, as 
herbs, grain, hay, corn, &¢. See the 

.articles HERB, GRAIN, Ge. 

Vo1, II. ‘ 


See the ar- 
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FRUIT, more properly, fignifies the pro. 
duétion of a tree, or plant, for the pros 
pagation or multiplication of its kind, 
in which fenfe the word takes in all kinds 
of feeds, with their furniture. But bo- 
tanifts, ufually underitand by it that part 
of a plant wherein the feeds are contain-. 
ed. See PLanr and-Sgep. 

FRuIT alfo implies an affemblage of feeds 
in a head; as in a ranunculus, @c. 
and all kinds of feeds, or grains, whether 
inclofed in a cover, capfule, or pod; 
and whether bony, flefhy, tkinny, mem- 
branous, or the like. 

The fruit in all plants, is the produét, 
or refult, of the flower; or that for the 
produétion and nutrition of which the 
flower was intended, 

The ftru&ure and parts of different. 
fruit differ in fome things, but im all 
the fpecies, the effential parts of the 
fruit appear to be only continuations or 
expanfions of thofe which are feen in the 
other parts of the treeg and the fame 
fibres are continued to them from the 
root, 
will be found principally compofed of 
four parts, . A fkin, orrind, which 
is only a continuation and expanfion of 
the outer bark of the tree. 2. A’ pa- 
renchyma, or pulp, which is an expan- 
fion and intumefcence of the blea, or 
inner bark of the tree, 3. The fibres, 
or ramifications of the woody part of 
the tree. 4. The core, which is the 
produce of the pith of the wood, in- 
durated, or ttrengthened by twigs of the 
woody fibres intermixed with it. This 
ferves to furnith a proper lodging for the 
feeds, and filtrates the juices of the pa- 
renchyma, or pulp, and conveys them 
to the feeds. 

Of the fibres there are generally reckon- 
ed fifteen branches, of which, ten pene-" 
trate the parenchyma, and incline to the 
bafis of the flower; the other five afcend 
more particularly from the pedicle, or 
ftalk, and meet with the former at the 
bafe of the flower; and to thefe branches 
the capfulz, or coats of the kernel, are 
fattened. Thefe branches, being firft 
extended through the parenchyma to the 
flower, furnith the neceffary- matter for 
the vegetation of it, but as the fruit 
increafes, it intercepts the aliment, and 
by this means the flower is ftarved, and 
falls off, ' 

In a pear, there are five parts to be di- 
flinguifhed ; the fkin, parenchyma, ranii- 
fication, ftene and acetarium; the firt 
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An apple, cut in two tran{iverfely, | _ 
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three parts are common to the apple: the 
ftone, obferved chiefly in choak-pears, is 
a congeries of ftony corpufcles, which 
are difperfed throughout the whole pa- 
yenchyma, but in the greateft plenty, 
and amaffed clofeft together, about the 
center of the acetarium. This feems 
formed of the ftony or calculous part of 
the nutricious juice, 

The acetarium is a fubftance of a tart, 
acid tafte, and of a globular figure, 
inclofed in an aflemblage of feveral of 
the ftony parts before-mentioned. 

In plums, cherries, &c. there are four 
parts, viz, a coat, parenchyma, ramifi- 
cation, and ftone. The outer part, or 
fhell of the fione, feems formed of the 


-ealculous part of the nutricious juice of 


the plant; andthe inner part, or kernel, 
of the pith of the tree, derived thither by 
feminal branches, which penetrate. the 
bafe of the ftone. The acorn confitts of 
a fhell, cortex, and medulla; the fhell 
confifts of a coat and parenchyma, deriv- 
ed from the bark and wood of the tree, 
‘The cortex confifls of an inner and outer 
part, the firft of which is a duplicature of 
the inner trunk of the thell ; the fecond 


3s a fofter fubflance, derived from the 
- fame fource as the parenchyma of the 


fhell. But authors are not agreed whe- 
ther the medulla, or pulp of the kernel, 
doth arife from the pith of the tree, or 
from the cortical part thereof. 

Berries, grapes, &c. contain, befides 


_ three general parts, viz. coat, paren- 


chyma, and ramification, grains of a 
flony nature, which are the feeds. pe 


. Ue of Fruits. Fivits are ferviceable in 


guarding, preferving, and feeding the in- 
clofed feed ; in filtrating the coarfer, more 
earthy and ftrong parts of the nutritious 
juice of the plant, and retaining it to 
themfelves, fending none but the moft 


_ pure, elaborated and fpirituous parts to 


the-feed, for the fupport and growth of 
the tender delicate embryo, or plantule, 
therein contained. 

The ule of fiuits, with us, might be 
yendered much mote extenfive than it is. 
Many fruits, which do hart when eaten 
saw, would make wines equal in flavour 
to many of thofe now obtained at great 
prices from abroad ; and lands which 
will not bear corn, yet would bear trees 
and fhrabs, producing fuch fruits. 
Cherries, properly managed, make an 
excellent. wine, and that in very large 
quantities, and plums al‘o make a very 
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Prefervation of Fruit. In the Philofo- 


FirfiFruits. See First Fruits. 
FRUIT-TREES. With regard to fruit-trees ~ 


FRU 
agreeable kind; but that it has an au- 
fterenefs, which muft be taken off by 
mixing a little fugar with it, when in 
the glafs, not before it is drawn off. A 
coarfe plum, a little Jarger than a dam- 
fon, is the beft kind for this wine, being 
a fort of plum that grows wild in our 
hedges. “Fhe wine made from it is of a 
very confiderable ftrength, and affords a 
pleafant brandy, by diftillation, in confi- 
derable quantities. Our common garden 
currants afford a very agreeable wine; 
and our goofeberries are not fecond to 
any thing, See Branpy, Wine, @c. 
The various ufes of different fruits in 
the materia medica, &c. may be feen’in 
the courfe of this work, each under its 
proper head, 


phical Tranfa&tions, n® 237, we have 
a receipt for preferving fruit and flowers 
for a whole year, which is as follows. 
Take falt petre, one ‘pound ; bole ar- 
moniac, two pounds; common clean 
fand three pounds: mix them together ; 
and, in dry weather, take fivit or flowers 
of any fort, not fully ripe, each with its. 
fialk, and put them fingly into an open 
glafs, til it be full ; cover it clofe with 
oil cloth; and ina dry cellar, put each 
of thefe glaffes four fingers-deep under 
ground, fo that quite round above, as 
well as below, there may remain two ~ 
fingers thick of the mixture. 

To preferve quinces, apples, @c. lord 
Bacon direéts us to plunge them in ho- 
ney ; but as that may give them an over 
lufcious tafle, to dip them in fyrup of 
wine, boiled to a due height. The con- 
fervation of fruit, continues that author, 
fhould bé tried in veffels filled with fine 
fand, or powder of chalk; or in flour, 
the duft of oakwood, &c. Fruits in- 
tended for long keeping, he fays, fhould 
be gathered before they are full ripe, and © 
ina fair day, towards noon, the wind 
not blowing fouth, and the moon be- 
ing under the horizon, and in her de- 
creafe, 


it may be obferved, 1, That the cutting © 
and pruning them, when young, pre- 
vent their bearing, though it contributes 
to the richnefs and flavour of the fruit, as 


well as to the beauty of the tree. 2. That 
kernel fruit-trees come later to bear than» 
ftone fruit-trees ; the time required by 
the firlt before they eome to any fit age 
for 


FRU 
for bearing, being one with another five 
inl but when they do begin, they 

ear in greater plenty than ftone-fruvit. 
3. That ttone fruit, figs, and grapes, 
commonly bear confiderably in three or 
four years ; and bear full crops the fifth 
atid fixth years ; and hold it for many 
years, if well ordered. 4, That fruit- 
trees in the fame neighbourhood will 
ripen a fortnight fooner in fome grounds 
than’ in others of a different tempera- 
ture. 5, That in the fame country hot 
or cold fummers fet confiderably forwards, 
or put backwards the fame fruit. 6, 
That the fruit on wall-trees generally 
ripen before thofe on ftandards, and 
thofe on ftandards before thofe on dwarfs, 
7. That the fruit of all wall-trees plant- 
ed in the fouth and eaft quarters, com- 
monly ripen about the fame time, only 
thofe in the fouth rather earlier than thofe 
in’ the eaft; thofe in the weft are later 
by eight or ten days, and thofe in the 
north, by fifteen or twenty, For the 

“planting, pruning, grafting, &c. of 


fruit-trees, fee the articles PLANT- 
“ENG, TRANSPLANTING, PRUNING, 
GRAFTING, ORCHARD; GARDEN, 


‘NURSERY, @&e. 
FRUITERY, a place for the keeping of 
fruit, a fruit-houfe; or fruit-loft. 
A. fruitery fhould be inacceffible to any 
thing of moifture, and fhould be as much 
as poffible fo, even to froft. 
FRUITFULNESS, the quality of bear- 
ing plenty of fruit. See FRuiT. 
FRUMENTACEOUS, a term applied, 


by botanifts, to all fuch plants as have . 


a conformity wiih wheat, in refpect of 
their fruits, lesves, ears, or the like. 
FRUMENTARII, a kind of foldiers, or 
archers, under the wettern empire. 
The firft time we read of thefe officers is 
in the time of the emperor Adrian, who 
made ufe of them to inform himfelf of 
whatever paffed. ‘They did not make 
any particular corps diftin& from the reft 
of the forces, but there was a certain 
number of them in each legion, It is 
fuppofed that they were at firft a number 
. of young perfons difpofed, by Auguftus, 
throughout the provinces, particularly on 
all the grand roads, to acquaint the em- 
peror, with all expedition, of every thing 
that happened. 
Afterwards they were incorporated into 
the troops them(elves, where they {till re- 
- tained their antient name, 
Their name of frumentarii is derived 
from their being allo a fort of purveyors 
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to the armies, cities, @c. colleGting all 
the corn from the feveral provinces to 
furnifh the common-wealth. 

FRUMENTATION, in roman antiquity, 
a largefs of corn beftowed on the people. 
This praétice of giving corn to the peo- 
ple was very antient among the Romans ; 
and frequently ufed to footh the turbulent 
humour of the populace. At firft the 
number of thofe to whom this largefs was 
given, was indeterminate, till Auguftus 
fixed it at two hundred thoufand. 

FRUMENTY, or Furmerty, a kind of 
pottage, made up of wheat, milk, fugar, 
Spice, Gc. 

FRUMGYLD, in old law books, fignifies 
the firft payment made to the kindred of a 
perfon flain, by way of recompence for 
his murder, 

FRUMSTOL, a term antiently ufed for a 
manfion-houfe. 

FRUSH, or Froc, among farriers, a fort 
of tender horn which arifes in the middle 
of a horfe’s fole; and, at fome diftance 
from the toe, divides into two branches, 
running towards the heel in the form of a 
fork. 

The fruth is a part of a horfe’s foot, the 


top of which only fhould be pared, and 


that every time the foot is pared, othera 
wife it is apt to corrupt. 

FRUSTUM, in mathematics, a part of 
fome folid body feparated from the reft. 
The fraftum of a cone is the part that 


remains, when the top is cut off by a’ 


plane parallel to the bafe ; and is other- 
wife called a truncated cone; for finding 
the furface and folidity of which, fee the 
article CONE. 

The fruftum of a pyramid is alfo what 
remains after the top is cut off by a plane 
parallel to its bafe, the menfuration of 
which will be found under the article 
PYRAMID, 


The fruftum of a globe or fphere is any | 


part thereof cut off by a plane, the folid 
contents of which may be found by this 
rule. To three times the fquare of the 
femidiameter of the bafe, add the fquare 
of its‘height; then multiplying that fum 
by the height, and this produé& multi- 
plied by .5236 gives’ the folidity of the 
frufum. See the article SPHERE, 
A fruftum or portion of any folid, ge- 
nerated by the revolution of any conic 
fection upon its axis, and terminated, by 
any two parallel planes, may be thus 
compared tq a cylinder of the fame al- 
titude, and whole bafe is equa! to the 
middle fe&tion of the fruftuin made by 
$L 2 a pa 


FUC 

a parallel plane, 1, The difference be- 
tween fuch fruftum and cylinder is al- 

ways the fame in different parts of the 

fame or of fimilar folids ; when the in- 

iclination of the planes to the axis, and 

‘the altitude of the fruftum are given, 
2. In the parabolic conoid, this differ- 

ence vanifhes; the fruftum being always 

“equal to a cylinder of the fame height, 
upon the feétion of the conoid that bif- 

“fe&ts the altitude of the fruftum, and is 
‘parallel to its bafes. 3. In the fphere, 

the fruflum is always Jefs than the cy- 


Jinder, by one fourth part of a right-~ 


angled cone of the fame height with the 
fruftum ; or, by one half of a fphere, of 
“a diameter equal to that height; and this 
difference is always the fame in all fpheres 
whatever, when the altitude of the fraf- 
tum is given. 4. In the cone, the fruf- 
tum always exceeds the cylinder, by one 
fourth part of the content of a fimilar 
cone, that has the fame height with the 
fruftum. See Mac Laurin’s Fluxions, 
“p-. 24. where he likewife compares the 
fruflums of the hyperbolic conoid and 
fpheroid with a cylinder. See alfoGauc- 
ING. 


FRUTEX, among botanifts, denotes a 


fhrub. See the article SHRUB. 


FRUTEX ZTHIOPICUS and AFRICANUS, 


a name given to feveral fpecies of pine. 
See the article PINE. 


FRUTICOSE sTaLxs, among botanifts, 


_thofe with a hard woody fubftance. 
the article STALK. 


See 


FRY, in zoology, fignifies the fpawn, or, 
rather young, of fith, See Fisw. C5388) 
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have fome appearance of fruttification 
in punétated tubercles, covering oblong 
velicles, fuppofed by Linnzus tobe male 
flowers; and fmooth, roundifh veficles, 
hollow and interwoven with filaments, 
which appear to him to be female flowers. 
‘There are a great many fpecies of fucus 
with broader or narrower leaves, and 


_ other peculiarities ; one .of which, the 


broad-leaved, ferrated fucus, grows to the 
height of fix, eight, or more inches. 


Fucus is alfo ufed for a paint, or compo- 


fition applied on the face to beautify it, 
and heighten the complexion, 


‘'The fucus of the Roman dames was a 


kind of white earth or chalk, brought 
from Chio and Samos, diffolved in wa- 
fer. The fucus folimanni is a com- 
poftion of prepared fublimate, in great 


_repute among the Spaniards of Peru. 
FUEL, whatever is proper to burn or make 


a fire; as, 1. Wood, which fhould be 


‘fo felled that cattle may have the browf- 


ing of it; for in winter they will not on- 
ly eat the tender twigs, but even the very 
mofs. The underwood is ufvally felled 
for fuel; but if the head or top be uled 
for shoe det to begin three or four 


feet above tite limber, if confiderable, 2. 


_ Fofil and bituminous earths, as turfs and 


peats. 3. Sulphureous folfils of a firmer 
texture, as the common coals, {cotch 
coals, cannel-coal, &c, 

Tt is provided by ftatute, that wood-fuel 
fhall not be felled under the affize, viz. a 
faggot bound is to be three feet in length, 
and have the bond twenty-four inches — 
nd, befidesthe knot. Billets alfo are 


 -PRYTH, or Frits, in old law books. 
See the article FRITH. , 
FUAGE, in old writers, a tax of 12 d. for 
every fire, Jevied in the time of Edw. III. 
FUCHSIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
“the characters of which are not perfely 
Rey The flower confilts of a 
fingle petal, the tube is elevated ; the 


to be of a certain length, on certain pe- 
nalties. See the article BILLET. 
The fuel, in chemical operations, muft 

be chofen fuitable to the intention. The 
natural fun, in fummer, fuffices for in- 
folations. A {pirit-lanip may be made 
to give a moderate, or a confiderably 


; 


ra 


FUCUS, in botany, a genus of fe ais 


limb is divided into eight fegments, and 
plane; the fegiments are acuminated, and 
alternately lower ; the fruit is a roundifh 
berry, marked with four forrows, and 
‘containing four cells: the feeds are nu- 
merous, oval, and placed in a double 
feries. 


plants, belonging to the cryptggamia 
clafs of Linnzus. 

“Fhe fucus confifts of a tovgh matter, 

“ fermed into a kind of leaves, which are 
flat and variovfly divaricated ;-and which 


A 


ftrong heat, according to the number. of — 
wicks employed. ‘The lighter fuels, fuch 
as ftraw, leaves, twigs, co. come next © 
in order, after {pirit of wine; then oils, 
wax, rofin, pitch, and, lafily, folid wood, 
coals, and turf: al] which may have their 
propex furnaces, fo as to be burnt inthe re- 
quilite quantity, and with requifite fierce- 
nefs or flownefs. To excite the great~ 
eft degree of heat, the rule is to ufe the 
denfett fuel in large quantities, which 
muit be blown inceflanily with beilows 
all round the fire wherein the matter ta ~ 
be agled on is lodged. 
3 > FUENTE 


FUG 


FUENTE DUENA, a town of New- 
Cattile; in Spain, 35 miles fouth-eaft of 
Madrid. 

FUGA vacut in the antient fchools o 
philofophy, a fuppofed averfion in nature 
toa.vgcuum. See Vacuum. 

FUGALIA, in roman antiquity; a feaft 
fuppofed by fome to be the fame’ with 
the regifugium, held on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, in memory of the expulfion of 
the kings, and the ‘abolifhing of the 
monarchical government. Others again, 

- diftinguifh the fugalia from the regifuge. 
And others think, that the fagalia was 
the fame with the poplifugia; or the 
feaft of fugia, the goddefs of joy, occa- 
fioped by the rout of an enemy, which 
was the reafon the people abandoned 
themfelves to riot and debauchery, 

FUGAM rect, in law; is‘ when it is 
found by inquifition that a perfon fled for 
felony, &c. PERE 
If fhght and felony’ be found. on an in- 
digtment for felony, or before the co- 
roner, where the murder is committed, 
the offender fhall forfeit all his’ goods, 
and the iffues of his lands, till he is ac- 
quitted or pardoned; and upon ‘finding 
before juftices of oyer, Gc. that the of- 
fender fled, though he be acquitted on his 

_ trial, he forfeits his goods. 

FUGITIVE, a perfon obliged to. fly his 
country, or remove from a place where 
he had fome abode, or eftablifhment, on 
account of his crimes, debts, or ‘other 
occafions. 

FUGITIVE’s GOOpDs, the proper goods of 
the. perfon that flies on a felony committed 
by him, which, after the flight, is law- 
fully found to belong to the king, or lord 
of the manor. 


FUGITIVES OVER SEA, perfons that go ° 


over fea without the king’s licenfe, who, 
unlefs they are merchants, or eminent 
perfons, forfeit all their goods, 

FUGUE, in mufic, is when different parts 
of a mufical compofition follow each 
other ; each repeating what the firft had 
performed, 

There are three kinds of fugues; the 
fimple, double, and counter. 

Single, or Simple Fucus, is fome point 
confifting of four, five, or moré notes, 
begun by one fimple part, and. feconded 
by a fecond, third, fourth, fifth, @c. if 
the compofiticn confit of fo many; re- 
peating the fame, or fuch like, notes ; 
(z. ¢. in the fame proportion) fo that the 
feveral parts follow, or come in one 
after another, in the fame manner; the 
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leading” part ftill flying before thofe that 
follow. ae ; 

FUGUE DOUBLE, of FUGA DoppPia, is 
when two or more different points move 
together in a fugue, and are alternately 
mixed and interchanged by the feveral 
parts. See the article Part. 

Counter FUGUE. See COUNTER, 

FULCRUM, in mechanics, the prop or 
fupport, by which a lever is fuftained. 
See the article LEVER, 

FULD, a town and abbey of Germany, the 
abbot of which is a prince of the empires 
eaftlong. 9° 35’, notth lat, 50° 24’. 

FULICA, the coor, in ornithology, a 
genus of birds, of the order of the gal- 
line, with a naked or bald forehead, and 
divided or cloven feet: add to this, that 


all the toes are longer than in whole- . 


footed birds, and have femi-circular mem- 
branes affixed to their joints, 

Of this bird, authors mention feveral 
fpecies, all diftinguifhed by their cloven 
toes, and a flefhy excrefcence bare of 
feathers, and reaching from the bill al- 
moft to the crown of the head, 


FULIGINOUS, whatever proceeds from’ 


a thick, footy fmoke, fuch as litharge 
and lamp-black. 


FULIGNO, a city of Italy, in the pope’s . 


territories, ten miles north of Spoletto, 

FULIGO, in natural hiftory, a {pecies of 
pumice-ftone. See Pumrce. 

FULIGULA, in ornithology, the name 
by which authors call the tufted duck, 
with a hanging creft, a black body, and 
white -belly, and a white fpot on the 
wings. It is about the fize of the com- 
mon duck. 

FULL-moon, plenilunium, that phafis of 
the moon when, in her oppofition to the 
fun, the whole of her difc is illuminate 
ed ; in which time eclipfes of the moon 
can only happen, See the articles MOON 
and ECLIPSE. 

FULLER, a workman employed in the 
woolen manufaétories, to mill, or fcour, 
cloths, ferges, and other ftuffs, in order ta 
render them more thick, compaét, and 
durable, See the article CLoTH. 
Fullers, in conformity to the regulations 
of the manufaéturers in France, are obe 
liged to mark their ftuffs with a particu- 
lar lead after fulling, They are forbid, 
by the fame regulations, to draw out, or. 
tenter-ftretch, their manufactures, that 
they may be made greater in length, and 
narrower in breadth, &c, 

FULLER’S EARTH, terra fullonica, in na- 
tural hiftory, a fott, greyith, brown, 

enfe, 
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marle: when dry, it is 
h-coloured brewn, in all 
1wale to almoft black, 
omething of a green- 
hard and firm, of a 
compact textu ough and fomewhat 
dulty furface, thatadheres flightly to the 
tongue: it is very foft to the touch, not 
fiaining the hands, nor breaking eafily 
between the fingers; it has a little harfh- 


thcafts itis 


“> nefs between the teeth, and melts freely in 


mouth: thrown into water, it makes 
ebullition, or hiffing, but fwells gra- 
lally in bulk, and falls into a fine foft 
wder. It makes no effervefcence with 
. agua; fortis. ; 
It is of great ufe m fcouring cloths, 
Ruffs,; &c. imbibing all the greafe. and 
oil fed in preparing, diefling, Gc, of the 
wool, foc which realon it is made a con- 
traband commodity, and is not io be ex- 
ported under the penalty of rs. for every 
ct See FULLING. 
LLER'S. WEED, in botkny, a name fome- 
_times given to the dipfacus, or teafel. See 
the article Dipsacus, 
FULLERY, a place where cloths, &e. 
are fulled, See the next article, 
FULLING, the art or a& of fcouring and 
prefiinge cloths, ftaffs, ftockings, &c. to 
cleanfe, thicken, and render them more 
firm-and ftrong, which is done by means 
of a water-mill. 
For the defcription of this mill, fee plate 
CVIII. fig. 1. in which, 1. is the track 
of the wheel, that turns on the outfide; 
2. a front view of the wheel; 3. the 
arbour with. its leavers, which, as. they 
pafs, raife the heads of the wooden mal- 
Jets, and let them fall alternately; 4, 
the trough, which in the plate is hid be- 
hind the timber work, and is only ex- 
prefled by dots that thew its pofition : 
each trough has at leaft two, and fome- 
times three mallets; 5. the head of the 
mallet, with three or four notches, which 
hinder the ftuff from flickir-g under the 
hammer; 6, the arm or handle; 7. the 
end of the mallet fattened by a pin. 8. 
Tn the troughs are Jaid the cloths, ftuffs, 
&c._ intended to be fulled: then letting 
the current of water fall on the wheel, 
the mallets are fucceflively let fall upon 
them, when by their weight and velocity 
they fiamp ad cel the fluffs very ftrong- 
}y, which by this means become thicken- 
ed and condenfed. 
In this operation, fuller’s earth is ufed 
with fome proportion of foap ; but foap 
alone would do much better, was it pot 
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dearer than fuller’s earth. 
Falling of ftockings, caps, @c. is per- 
formed either with the hands or feet, or 
a kind of wooden machine, either armed 
with wooden teeth, or thofe of horfes or 
bullocks. The ingredients generally 
ufedon this occafion are fuller’s earth, 
ucine, white foap and green foap. But 
pi? foftened with chalk is far prefer- 
able. 

The following is M. Colmet’s method . 
of fulling with foap, grounded on ex- 
periments made by order of the mar- 
quis de Louvois. Let a coloured cloth 
of about forty-five ells be laid in the ufual 
manner in the trough of .a fulling*mill, 
without firft foaking it in water, as com- 
monly pra@tiled in moft places. To full 
this troughful of cloth, fifteen pounds of 
foap are required, one half of which is 
to be melted an two pails of river or 
{pring water, made as hot as the hand 
can bear. Let this folution be poured by 
little and little, upon the :cloth, in pro- 
portion as it is Jaid in the trough; thus 
it is. to be fulled for at leaft two hours; 
after which; let it be taken out and 
ftretched. This done, let the cloth be 
immediately returned into the fame 
trough, without frefh foap, and there 
fulled two hours more. Then take it out, 
wring it well, and exprefs all the greafe 
and filth. After the fecond fulling, dif- 
folve-the remainder of the foap, as the 
former part, and throw it at four feveral 
times on the cloth, not forgetting to take 
it out every two hours, to undo the plaits 
and wrinkles it got in the trough. When 
it is {ufiiciently fulled, and brought to the 
requifite quality and thicknefs, it is fcour- 
ed out for good in hot water, keeping it 
in the trough till it be thoroughly clean. 
As white cloths full more eafily than co- 
loured ones, a third part of the foap may 
be fpared. 

FULLO, in ichthyology, a name uled by fe+ 
veral authors for the tench. 

FULMINATING, fomething that thyn- 
ders, or refembles thunder, See the ar- 
ticle THUNDER, 
Naturalifts {peak of fulminating gold, — 
fulminating powder, &c. See the articles 
AURUM, PULVIs, Ge. 

FULMINATING LEGION, in antiquity. See 
the article THUNDERING LEGION. 

FULMINATION, in chemiftry, is ufed in 
a fynomous fenfe with detonation. See 
the article DETONATION. 

‘Fulmination in the depuration of the 
more perfect metals, is, when upon in- 
fufing 


FUM 
fufing them with lead, a brighter colour 
fucceeds a kind of fulphureous cloud, 
before appearing in the metals, during 
the fufion. 

FuLMINATION, in the romifh canon-law, 
a fentence of a bifhop, official, or other 
ecclefiaftic appointed by the pope, by 
which it is decreed, that fome bull fent 
from the pope fhall be executed. 

FuLMinaTION is alfo ufed for the de- 
nunciation, or execution of a fentence of 
anathema, made public with due fo- 
Jemnity. See ANATHEMA, 

FUMARIA, in botany, a genns of the 
diadelpbia hexandria clafs of plants, 
with a polypetalous anomalous flower, 
the petals of which are oblong and tu- 
bulated: the fruit is a {mall unilocular 
pod, containing a number of roundifh 
feeds. 

This genus comprehends the fumitory, 
baftard-fumitory, capnoides, cyiticapnos, 
cucularia, corydalis, and capnorchis of 
authors ; fome with a roundifh, others 
with an ovato-acuminated, and others 
with a very long pod. 

The whole plant of fumitory is ufed in 
medicine, being accounted good in the 
feurvy, jaundice, and diforders of the 
mefentery and {pleen, 

FUME, in medicine. See FUMIGATION, 

FUMET, aterm ufed by fportfmen for the 
ordure, or dung, of harts, 

FUMIGATION, in chemiftry, a kind 
of calcination, when metals, or other 
hard bodies, are corroded, or foften- 
ed, by receiving certain fumes for that 
purpofe, 

FUMIGATION, in medicine, the appli- 
cation of fumes to particular parts of the 
body; as thofe of faGitious cinnabar, 
to venereal ulcers. See the article 
ULCER. 

An hyfteric fume is made of an otnce 
of affa foetida, and a pound of the beft 
white-wine vinegar, boiled in a pot with 
a narrow mouth, to which the patient 
fhould hold her head, with her mouth 
open. Steams receiwed this way up the 
nofe, have very fudden and remarkable 
effeéts, but this application feems juttifi- 
able only in cafes where other means 
cannot be ufed. See HysTERIC. 

A fumigation for a catarrh is made by 
taking olibanum, amber, benjamin, gum 
gvaiacum, and balfam of Tolu, of each 
two fcruples: and making then all into 
a gros powder to burn. 

Where the defiuxioa is very thin, and has 
much of its caufe in the laxity of the 
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glands, fuch means may-do fervice, . 
conftringing the par d repelling the — 
flux ; but where there is an afthma, and 
very weak lungs, ‘it may be very incon< 
venient. See the article CATARRH. 

To make a fumi tion againft the falh.: 
ing down of th SOR fundament. 
Take frankincenfe, maftic, amber, and © 
cloves, of each a dram ; red rofe leaves, 
balaultines, of each two drams; ma 
them into a grofs powder. 

This is to be burnt upon a chaffin x-di 
of coals, under a chair, with a hole; 
it; over which the patient is to 1 
tle bare part to it, after the gut is thru 
up; and by fuch means continued, will’ 
the {phin&ter at laft get ftrength enough 
to keep it up, without any fuch help, In 
a tenefmus it is alfo of ufe. See the ar- 
ticle PROLAPSUS. 

A fumigation againft the falling down 
of the womb is made by taking myrrh, 


maftic, cinnamon, and fpikenard, ef | 


each a dram; mint and red roles 
each two drams; cloves, zedoary, and 
pimento of each half a dram. Make all 
into a powder to burn. 
This is to be ufed as the preceding; and 
in the fame weaknefs it is alfo good, as 
that is of fervice in this. 
‘Fumes from hot aromatic liquors, which 
are fometimes directed to. the fame purpo-~ 
fes, are hardly fo efficacious as thofe which 
arife from the burning of dry ingre- 
dients, becaufe their moifiure prevents - 
their being fo immediately reftringent. 

FUMITORY, /umaria, in botaty. See ~ 
FuMaria. 

FUNAMBULT, in antiquity, rope dan 
cers. See the article Dance. 

FUNCHAL, the capital of the Madeira. 
iflands, fubjeé& to Portugal : weit long. - 
16°, north lat. 32° 33’. 

FUNCTION, the aé& of fulfilling the du- 
ties of any employment. 

FUNCTION, being alfo applied to the a&tions 
of the body, is by phyficians divided 
into vital, animal, and natural. ‘Fhe 
vital fun&tions are thofe neceflary to life, 
and without which the individual can- 
not fubfift; as the motion of the heart, 
lungs, &c. The natural fun&tions are 
fach as it cannot fubfift any confderable 
time without them, as the digeftion of 
the aliment, and its converfion into blood. 
Under animal funftions are included the - 
fenfes of touching, tafting, &c, memory, 
judgment, and voluntary motion, with- 
out any or all of which an animal may 
live, but not very comfortably. 
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The animal fun&ions perform the mo- 
tion of the b by the aétion of the 
mu(cles, and this ation confifts chiefly 
in the fhortening the flethy fibres, which 
is called contrastion, the principal agents 
of which, are the arteries and nerves 
diftributed in the flefhy fibres. See the 
articles ARTERY and NERVE. 

In fhort, all parts of the body have their 
own funétions, or aétions peculiar to 
themfelves. Life confifts in the exercife 
of thefe funétions, and health in the free 


» and ready exercife of them. 
. Function, in algebra, denotes any com- 


pound quantity ; and when one of the 
component quantities 1s variable, it is 
faid to be a variable funétion. See the 
article QUANTITY... 

Funtions are formed either by addition, 
fubtraftion, multiplication, divifion, in- 
volution or, evolution; as alfo by the 
refolution of equations. But befides 
thefe, which are called algebraical func- 
tions, there are others called tranfcen- 
dental, arifing from the management of 


‘exponents, logarithms, @c. 


For a farther account of funétions, the 
reader may confult Bernoulli, Oper. 


' 7, 3. alfo Euler’s Analyf. Infinitor, 
FUND, in anatomy, fignifies the bottom 


of any cavity in the body;. thus, the 
fund of the eye is that part poffeffed by 
the choroides and retina; the fund of 
the uterus, the fund of the bladder, &c. 
fignify alfo the bottom of thefe parts. 
See the articles Eve and UTERUS. 


Funp, in commerce, fignifies the ftocks of 


the great trading and monied companies. 


Funps is alfo a term. adopted by thofe who 


fpeak of the public revenue of nations, 
‘to fignify the feveral taxes that have been 
Jaid upon merchandizes either by way 
of duties of cuftom, or excife, or inany 
other manner, to fupply the exigencies 
of the fate, and to pay intereft for 
what fums it may have occafion to bor- 
row. Thus we fay, fucha duty, or fuch 
atax, is a good fund to aniwer fuch a 
purpofe. 

‘The funds or taxes of this kingdom, are 
either temporary or perpetual : tempo- 
rary ones, are fuch as are either impofed 
for a certain number of years, or annu- 
ally, as the land and malt-taxes ; the 
perpetual funds, are fuch on which money 


- has been borrowed for the public fervice, 


and which are appropriated for the fe- 
cuse and certain payment of the intereft 
of fuch money, till the difcharge of the 


principal fo borrowed. See the articles 
Duty, Custom, Tax, &c. 

FUNDAMENT, in anatomy, the fame 
with anus. See the article ANus. 

FUNDAMENTAL, in general, fome- 
thing that ferves as a bafe or foundation 
to another. 

FUNDAMENTAL NOTE, in mufic, the prin- 
cipal note in a fong, or compofition, to 
which all the reft are in fome meafore 
adapted, and by which they are fwayed: 
it is otherwile called the key to the fong. 
See the articles Key and CLeEF. 

FUNDAMENTO, in the italian mufic, 
every part that plays or fings the bals 5 
but more efpecially the thorough bafs, as 
being the foundation of all harmony. 

FUNDI-BAY, that fituated between New 
England and New Scotland, in which 
there is faid to be an excellent fithery. 

FUNEN, the fecond ifland for magnitude 
belonging to the king of ee fitu- 
ated at the entrance of the Baltic-fea, and 
feparated from Jutland by the ftrait called 
the leffer Beit, and from the ifland of 
Zeland by the ftrait called the great Belt. 
Its chief town is Odenfee, 

FUNERAL RITEs, ceremonies accompa- 
nying the interment or burial of any per- 
fon. See the article BuRiAL. 

Thefe rites differed among the antients 
according to the different genius and re- 
ligion of eachcountry. ‘The Egyptians, 
among the reft of their funeral rites, em- 
balmed their dead. See EMBALMING, 
Among the antient Greeks it was ufual 
fometimes, before the interment, to put 
a piece of money into the mouth of the 
deceafed, which was thought to be Cha- 
ron’s fare for wafting the departed foul 
over the infernal river. This ceremony 
was not ufed in thofe countries. which 
were fuppofed to be fituated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the infernal regions,.and to 
Jead thither by a ready and direé road. 
The corpfe was likewife furnifhed’with a 
cake, compofed of flour, honey, &c. 
which was defigned to appeafe the fury 
of Cerberus, the door-keeper of Hell, 
and to procure the ghoft a fafe and quiet 
entrance. 
During the time the corp’ continued in 
the houfe, there ftood before the door a 
veftel of water, the defign of which was, 
that thofe concerned about the body, 
might purify themfelves by wafhing; it 
being the opinion of the Greeks, as well 
as of the Tews, that pollution. was con- 
tratted by touching a dead body. ' 
ne 
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The ceremonies by which they expreffed 
their forrow for the death of their friends, 
were various; but it feems to have been 
a conftant rule to recede as much as pofli- 
ble in habit and behaviour from their or- 
dinary cuftoms. For this reafon they ab- 
ftained from banquets and entertain- 
ments; they divefted themfelves of all 
ornaments; they tore, cut off, or fhaved 
their hair, which they caft into the fune- 
ral pile, to be confumed with the body 
of their deceafed friend. Sometimes they 
threw themifelves on the ground, and 
rolled in the duft, or covered their head 
with afhes; they beat their breafts, and 
even tore their flefh with their nails, 
upon the lofs of a perfon they much la- 
mented, When perfons of rank, fuch as 
public magittrates, or great generals, 
died, the whole city put on a face of 
mourning: all public meetings were in- 
termitted ; the {chools, baths, fhops, tem- 
ples, and all places of concourfe, were 
fhut up. See the article MouRNING, 
Interring or laying the dead in the 
ground, feems to have been the molt an- 
tient practice among the Greeks ; tho’ 
burning came afterwards to be generally 
ufed among them. It was cultomary 
to throw into the funeral pile thofe gar- 
ments the deceafed ufually wore. The 
pile was lighted by one of the dead per- 
fon’s neareft relations or friends, who 
made prayers and vows to the winds to 
affit the flames, that the body might 
quickly be reduced to afhes; and during 
the time the pile was burning, the dead 
perfon’s friends toa it, pouring liba- 
tions of wine, and ealiing upon the de- 
ceafed, See the article BuRNING. 
When Numa reformed the religion of 
Rome, he ordered that the pontiffs fhould 
have the care of the funeral ceremonies ; 
which, in mott refpeéts, were like thofe 
of the Greeks already defcribed. 
The funeral rites among the Hebrews, 
were folemn and magnificent: when 
any perfon was dead, his relations and 
friends rent their cloaths ; which cuftom 
is but faintly imitated by the modern 
Jews, who only cut off a bit of their gar- 
ment, in token of affiction. It was ulual 
to bend the dead perfon’s thum» into the 
hand, and fatten itin that pofture with a 
ftring; becaufe the thumb then having 
the figure of the name of God, they 
thought the devil would not dare to ap- 
proach it. When they came to the bu- 
rying place, they made a {peech to the 
dead in the following terms: ‘* Ble led 
Vou. If, 


— 
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«© be God, who has: formed thee, fed 
‘¢ thee, maintained thee, and taken away 
‘* thy life. O dead! he Knows your 
** numbers, and fhall one day reftore 
“¢ your life, &e.” Then they {poke the 
elogium, or funeral oration, of the de- 
cealed; after which they faid a prayer, 
called the righteoufnefs of judgments 
then turning the face of the deceafed to~ 
wards heaven, they called out, ‘* Goin 
«°' peace,” 


The ancient chriftians teftified their ab- 
horrence of the pagan cuftom of burning® 


the dead ; and always depotited the body 
entire in the ground: and it was ufual to - 
beftow the honour of embalming upon 
the martyrs, at leaft, if not upon others. 
They prepared the body for burial, by 


-wafhing it with water, and drefling it 


in a funeral attire. The exportation, or 
carrying forth o1 the body, was perform- 
ed by near relations, or perfons of fuch 
dignity as the circumitances of the de- 
ceafed required, Pfalmody, or finging ° 
of pfalms, was the great ceremony ufed 
in all funeral proceflions among the an- 
tient chriltians. 

In the romifh church, when a perfon is 
dead, they wath the body, and put a crus 
cifix in its hand, At its feet ttands a 
veffel full of holy-water, and a {prinkler, 
that they who come in may Sprinkle both 
themfelves and the deceafed. In the mean 
time fome prieft ftands by the corpfe, and 
prays for the deceafed till itis laid in 
the earth. . In the funeral proceffion, 
the exorcift walks firf, carrying the holy 
water; next the crofs bearer, afterwards 
the reft of the clergy, and Jatt of all the 
officiating prieft. They alfo fing the mu/e- 
rere, and fome other plalms; and atthe 
end of each pfalm a requiem. We learn 
from Alet’s ritual, thatthe faces of de- 
ceafed laymen muft be turned towagds 
the altar, when they are placed in the 
church ; and thofe of the clergy, towards 
the people, The corpfe is placed in the 


church furrounded with lighted tapers: | 


after the office for the dead, mafs js faid ; 
then the officiating prieft fprinkles the 
corpfe thrice with ho'y water, and as 
often throws incenfe on it. The body 
being laid in the grave, the friends and 
relations of the deceafed fprinkle the 
grave with holy water. 
The funeral ceremonies of the greek 
church, are much the fme with thle of 
the Jatin. It needs only be obferved,- 
that after the funeral fervicc, they kifs 
the crucifix, and fafute. the mouth and 
3M fore= 
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forehead of the deceafed : after which 
each of the company eats a bit of bread, 
and diinks a gla{s of wine in the church, 
withing the foul a good repote, and the 
afflitted family all confolation. : 
FUNERAL COLUMN, a column crowned 
with an urn, wherein the afhes of {ome 
_deceafed perfon are foppofed to be en- 
_clofed; the fult or fhaft being befet with 
tears or flames, the tymbols of grief and 
immortality. See COLUMN. 
.FUNERAL GAMES, a part of the ceremony 
of the antient funerals. 
It was cultomary for perfons of quality, 
among the antient Greeks and Romans, 
to inftiiate games with all forts of exer- 
cifes, to render the death of their friends 
more remarkable. This practice was ge- 
nerally received, and is frequently men- 
tioned by antient writers. Patrocius’s 
funeral games, take up the greateit part 
of one of Homer’s iliads ; and Agamem- 
non’s gholt is intioduced by the ‘fame 
poct in Odyff. », telling the ghoft of 
Achilles, that he had been a fpectator at 
a great number of tach {olemaities, 
The celebration of thele games among 
the Greeks, meftly confifted of horte- 
races: the prizes were of different forts 
and value, according to the quality and 
magnificence of the perfon that celebrated 
them. The garlands, given to vistors 
on this-occafion, were ufually of parfly, 
which was thought to have {cme particu. 
Jar relation to the dead, 
Thofe games, among the Romans, con- 
fiited chiefly of proceflions ; and foine- 
times of mortal combats ot gladiators, 
around the funeral pile. 


number of captives before the pile, as 
viSlims to appeafe the manes of the de- 


ceafed, Cefar relates, that the Gauls © 


had this eufiom, 
The funeral games were abolithed by the 
emperor Claudius. 

FunNeRAL ORATION, a difcourfe pronoun- 
ced in praife of a perfon deceafed, at the 
ceremony of his funeral. 

This cuftom is very ancient, both among 
tne Greeks and Romans, Before the 
company departed from the fepulchre, 
they were often entertained with a pane- 


gyrick upon the dead perfon, always pro- © 
nounced by a near relation, or one of the 


public magiftrates. 


. FUNGIT ZA, in natural hiftory, a kind of 
foflile coral, of a conic figure, tho’ fome- 
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They, as well © 


as the Greeks, had alfo a cultom, tho’ 
very antient, of cutting the throats of a- 


BURN 


times flatted and ftriated longitudinally. 
Sée the article CoRAL, 
FUNGUS, in furgery, denotes any fpongy 
excreicencé, Sce EXCRESCENCE. 
In wounds made by a tharp inftrument, 
where there is no indifpolition of body, 
the cure is generally performed without 
any interruption, but froin the fungus ; 
“and here dry lint alone is generally the 
beft remedy through the whole courfe 
of dreffing, See ULcerand WounD. 
If ulcers produce a [pongy lax fleth, 
fprouting very high above the furface, it 
will be neceflary to deftroy it by fome of 
the efcharotics, or the knife. ‘This fan- 
gus frequently approaches to a cance- 
rous complexion, and when it rifes upon 
“fome glands, fometimes aétually dege- 
‘Merates into a cancer, as has happened 
‘in buboes of the groin. When excre- 
fcences have arifen in venerealulcers, ef- 
charotics are to be preferred ; and pulvis 
angelicus, which is a compolition of pre- 
cipitate powder and burnt alum, as it 
eats deeper, is preferable to precipitate 
alone. When the excrefcence is cance- 
rous, and does not arife froma large can- 
cer, but only from the fkin itfelf, the ac- 
tual cautery is ufually recommended ; 
tho’ it is a more fecure method to cutaway 
quite underneath, and afterwards to dre{s 
with eafy applications; but tthe cafes 
where either of thefe methods are prac- 
ticable, very rarely occur. RH 
A fungus in the joints, is a tumour in 
the articulations of the limbs, without 
heat or pain, and fo foft, that it eafily 
yields to the — of the finger; but 
upon its removal, expands itfelf imme- 
diately, without retaining any marks. 
This may be diftinguifhed from. the 


€ 


the latter is a diltention of the entire 
joint, and the other arifes rather on one 
fide, % ; pe { 
The moft proper method of cure, is ta) 
rub the part affeXed feveral times a-day” 
with warm cloths, and then to foment it 
with the following decoétion: take of 
litharge, half a pound ; armenian bole, 
an ounce; maftich and myrrh, each hal 
an ounce; wine vinegar, a pints boil 
thefe together for a quarter of an hey 
Ufe this decoétion warm. See the artic 
FOMENTATION.. «= 
If none of thefe medicines anfwer the 
purpole, an incifion mult be made into - 
the tumeficd joint, towaids the lower and. 
mot commodious part, prefling the tu- 
: mour 


dropty of the joint, if it be obferved that 
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mour hard with your fincers, and retain. FURBISHER, a perfon who furbifhes, po- 


> ing it with a bandage placed above it, to 
prevent its giving way. When the mem- 
her is reftored to its priftine form, it may 


lithes, or cleans arms, as guns, fwords, 
pittoels, &c. which is chiefly performed 
with emery. See the article EMERY. 


e 4 Bae ut E 
be healed by vulnerary ba!fams; bet to FURCA and Fossa, in our old cuftoms, 


prevent the ferum from collecting again, 
purging and fudorific med.cines fhould 
be given, and the wound'be kept open 
with tents for fometime. See Wounn. 


the power of gallaws and pit, or a ju- 
rifdiction of punithing felons, wiz. the 
men by hanging, and the women by 
drowning. 


Funcus, in botany, on order of vegetables, Furca, in antiquity, a piece of timher re- 


extremely different from all others, and 
belonging to the cryptogamia clafs of 
Linneus. 

The fungi have, indeed, fo little of the 
common and general appearance of ve- 
getables, that many have denied them to 
be fuch, and contended for their being 
only excrementitious matter, protruded 
from decaying vegetables of other kinds. 
But notwithitanding the fungi have nei- 
ther the colour or texture of other plants, 
nor leaves nor flowers Itke them; yet 
they mutt be allowed to belong to the 


fembling a fork, ufed by the Romans as 
an inftrument of punifhment. ‘ 
The punifhment of the fiirca was of three 
kinds; the firft only ignomtiniovs, when 
a matter, for finall offences, forced his 
fervant to carry a furca on his fhouldess 
ahout the city. The fecond was penal, 
when the party was led about the cir- 
cus, or other place, with the furca about 
his neck, and whipped all the way. The 
third was capital, when the malefaétor, 
having his head faftened to the furca, 
was whipped to death. 


vegetable kingdom, as having abfolute FURCAM er Fracettum, the meaneft 


and perfeé& feeds, confifting ufually of 
fingle anther, which produce plants like 
thofe from which they are colleéted, 

The fungi are extremely different in 


* figure, and in their manner and place of FURFUR, BRAN. 
From their refemblance to bran, thofe 


growth; fome growing on the ground, 
fome on living trees, and many on de- 
cayed wood ; and that horizontally or 
erect, Some are of only a few days du- 
ration, others remain for years, and fome 
there are which grow under the furface.of 
the earth in no particular direction. 

To the order of fungi belong a great 
many genera, as agaric, holetus, phal- 
lus, lycoperdon, &c. See AGaric, &e. 
navel 


of all fervile tenures, the bondman being 
at the lord’s difpofa] for life and limb. 


FURCHE, in bevaldry, a crofs forked at 


See the article Crosg. 4 
See the article BRAN, 


the ends. 


excrementitious particles which are eva- 
cuated with the urine, arealfo called fur- 
fures ; and for the fame reafon this name 
is alfo given to the fcabies or fcurf of the 
head. 


FURIES, eumenides, dire, certain goddefles 


whofe oflice it was to punifh the guilty 
after death. Thefe were three in num- 
ber; Alecto, Megera, and Tifiphone, 
whe were defcribed with foakes inttead 


firing, in anatomy. See Forrus and “of hair, and eyes like lightening, carry- 


NAVEL, 

FUNNEL of a chimney, the fhaft or fmall- 
ett pait of the wafte, where it is gathered 
into its leaft dimenfions. 

Palladio direéts, that the funnels of chim- 
neys be carried through the roof four or 
five feet at leaft, that they may carry 
the fmoke clear from the houfe into the 
air, Sce the article CHIMNEY. 


. . . ¢ 
He alfo advifes, that chamber-chimneys 


be not made narrower than ten or eleven 
inches, nor broader than fifieen ; for if 
too narrow, the fmoke will not be able 
to make its way; and, if too wide, the 
wind will drive it back into the room. 


FUNNEL-FASHIONED, or FUNNEL-SHAP- 


ED-FLOWERS, in botany, See the article 
INFUNDIBULIFORM. 
FUR, or Furr, in commerce. See Furr. 


* 


ing iron-chains and whips in one hand, 
and in the other flaming torches; the 
latter to difcover, and the former ta 
punifh the guilty; and they were fup- 
pofed to be conftantly hovering over fuch 
perfons as had been guilty of any enor- 
mous crime, 

Mythologitts fappofe, that Tifiphone 
punifhed the crimes which fprang from 
hatred or anger; Megzera, thofe from 
envy; and Al cto, thofe from an in- 
fatiable purfuit after riches and pleafure, 
‘They were worfhiped at Cafina in Are 
cadia, and at Carmia in Peloponnefus. 
They hada temple at Athens, near the 
Areop2gus, and their priefts were che- 
fen from amongft the judges of that 
court. At Telphufa, acity in Arcadia 
a black ewe was facrificed to them. 
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FURLING, in the fea-language, fignifies 
the wrapping up and binding any fail 
clofe to the yard ; which is done by haul- 
jing upon the clew-Jines, bunt-lines, &c. 
which wraps the fail clofe together, and 
being bound faft to the yard, the fail is 
furled. 

FuRLING LINES, on fhip-board, fmafll 
Jines made faft to the top fail, top gal- 
Jant-fail, and the mifen-yard-arms, to 
forl up rhe fails by. 

FURLONG, 2 long meafure, equal to 7 of 
a mile, or forty poles. S:e the articles 
Measure, MELE, and Poue. 

It is alio ufed, in fome law-books, for 
the eighth part of an acre. See the ar- 
ticle ACRE, 

FURLOUGH, inthe military language, a 
licence granted by an officer toa foldier, 
to be abfent for fome time from his 
duty. 

FURNACE, an utenfil, or veffel, proper 
to contain fire; or to raife and maintain 
a vehement firein, whether of coal or 
wood. See the atticle Fire. 

There are divers kinds of furnaces, of 
various forms, and for various purpoles. 
A chemical furnace is a ftruéture of 
brick, iron, or ftone, capable of contain- 
ing, reftraining, and applying fire to 
veffels, wherein the chemical fubjects are 
to receive the action of fire, 

Hence a furnace sequises, x. A firé- 
place, wherein the fire is to be railed, 
kept up, and determined; and as arti- 
ficia! fire mut be fed by fuel, a chimney 
becomes neceffary to difeharge the fmoke; 
an afh-pit, to admit the air; anda door, 
where the fuel is to bethrown in. 2. In 
ereling a furnace, care muft be taken to 
build it fo as to preferve the ftrength of 
the fire, or not to wafte it in vain; and 
this by direQing it where it is particu- 
Jarly required. 3. A proper place muft 
aJio be contrived, in which the veffels 
containing the fubjeéts may receive the 
requifite degree of heat, for the requifite 
time to fisifh the operation, 

In the building of furnaces, regard muft 
be hag, 3. To the quantity ‘of fire 
which the fire-place ought to receive, 
contain, and fupport, 2. To the mat- 
ter of the fuel to be ufed for the purpofe. 
3. To the degree of heat required in 
every operation; fince in the fame fire- 
place the fame quantity of the fame fuel 
may produce diferent degrees of heat, 
Whence, 4, The air muft always have 
acce[s to the fire place; and the force 
with which the air tends to the fire, un- 
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der the form of wind or blaft, thould be 
computed. 5, The air-vent from the 
fire thould be principally regarded, for 
if this be wide, the air here diffufes, and 
lofes itfelf; or aéts but litte upon the 
fubjeét, where its force ought to be col- 
leéted. 
The firft or moft fimple chemical fur- 
nace, according to Boerhaave, is con- 
ftruéted as follows. Make a hollow box, 
with a fquare bafis, of found, dry oak, 
nine inches wide, and fourteen high, 
Into this fix a fquare piece of wainfcot, 
one inch thick, and five inches from the 
bafis, fo as to divide the furnace into two 
parts; the lower whereof, being five 
inches high, ferves for the fire-place ; 
and the upper, eight inches high, is to 
receive the retort for diftillation. This 
piece of wainfcot, ferving as a-partition, 
mutt have a round hole in the middle, 
five inches over, where the round bottom 
of the veffel is toreft. Befides this large 
hole in the partition, there muft be four 
other round holes made in it, each an inch 
in diameter, that the heat of the fire 
may rife freely from the fire-place into 
the fecond flory. On one fide of the 
fire-place there muft be a door going 
upon hinges, and equal in dimenfions to 
the whole fide, or nine inches broad, and 
five high, fo as to open eafy, and fhut 
clofe. The whote internal fire furface of 
this fire-place muft be lined with plated 
iron or copper, to defend the wood from 
the fre, The door is to have four round 
holes made in it, each of them an inch in 
diameter, to admit the external air; and 
thefe holes are to be fitted with four cy- 
lindrical ftoppers, to regulate the fire, 
by admitting and excluding the air. This 
door muft be made of feafoned wood, 
and made to fhut extremely clofe, In the 
upper part of the furnace, the fide above 
the door muft have a fquare hole cut in 
the middle, to the top of it, four inches 
and a half over; the inner edge of which 
is to be cut away on its three fides to half 
the thicknefs of the board, or to the 
breadth of halfan inch. And to the in- 
ternal floping furface about this hole, a 
plate of wood mutt be fo fitted as to make 
a joint; this being of ufe to fhut the fide 
of the furnace clofe, when we defign to 
diftil, digeft, or exhale in a cucurbit, 
phial, or evaporating glafs: whereas the 
plate of wood being taken away, fits the 
furnace for diftillation by the retort. 
There muft alfo be another fimilar plate 
of wood with a hole in the middle, two, 
inches 
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inches and a half over, fo as to let the 
neck of the retort pafs through it, when 
fitted into the fquare hole, inttead of the 
former, A pair of folding-doors fhould 
alfo be made to ferve as the flat top, or 
cover to the furnace; the middle part of 
which doors muft be cut into a round 
hole_of five inches diameter, to let out 
the neek of the cucurbit or bolt head, 
ufed in digeftion. In the laft place, 
there muft be a round flat piece of wood, 
“fix inches. in diameter, to cover this up- 
per orifice, when the furnace is ufed for 
diftilling by the retort, See a view of 
this furnace in plate CVIII. fig. 2. n? 1. 
In ovder to work this furnace, we muft 
be provided with a fquare flat-bottomed 
earthen pan, (ibid. A) ftanding upon 
three feet, about half an inch high; the 
height of the pan being from the bottom 
of the furnace to its upper rifh three 
inches and an half; at the bottom of this 
pan a little fifted afhes muft be lightly 
fprinkled, a quarter of an inch thick ; 
then an ignited coal of dutch turf, firft 
burnt till it yields no longer {moke, 1s 
to be laid upon this bed of afhes, and co- 
vered by fifting more of the fame afhes 
lightly upon it, whereby an equable, mo- 
derate heat may be kept up for near 
twenty-four hours. - 
This furnace works without yielding 
any fmoke or difagreeable fmell, and 
affords fo gentle and equable a heat, that 
in the opinion of Boerhaave, eggs may 
be hatched by it: tho’ it may be raifed 
high enough to make water boil, or 
higher ; and of courfe will commodioufly 
perform all kinds of digeftions and dif- 
tillations of aqueous and fpirituous li- 
quors, volatile alkaline falts, and vola- 
tile aromatic falts, or tinctures, exhala- 
tions, &c. 
If a furnace be required capable of giv- 
ing a ftronger heat, fo as to diftil in 
fand, the beft contrivance, according to 
Boerhaave, is the following, for making 
portable furnaces, thele being the molt 
commodious, on account of leaving the 
chimney of the laboratory free, Leta 
hollow cylinder, CG HD, (ibid, n° 2.) 
be made of thin iron-plate, feventeen 
inches in diameter, and nineteen inches 
high; the lower end to be clofed, and 
the upper end open, Let the bottom 
be fupported with three iron feet, 
twelve inches long; and let the iron 
bottom be covered on the infide with a 
copper-plate, left the falt in the afhes 
fhould otherwife foon corrode the iron, 
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Let a grate, y, be fixed in this eylinder, 
fo that the upper furface thereof, being 
parallel to the bafe of the cylinder, may 
rife four inches above it. Let the grate 
be furrounded with a flat ring of plated 
iron, three inches and an half broad. Let 
the bars of the grate be flat, half an ineh 
wide, and fet at the diltance of an inch 
from each other. This iron rim of 
the grate muft reft upon three pins 
fticking out by the infide of the fur- 
nace, to fix the grate. Let the afh-place, 
NOP Q, be fitted with an iron door, 
four inches high, and fix inches wide, to 
move upon hinges, and fhutexaétly clole. 
At the height of three inches from the 


upper furface of the grate, let the bot’ 


tom of the fire-place, T RSV, begin, 


‘and make the whole fix inches wide, and 


four inches and an half high, 

Next defcribe an ellipfis, [L MK, with 
the diflance of fifteen inches between 
the foci, and a perpendicular of five’ 
inches from the focus to the circumfe- 
rence; and make a wooden model, bcde, 
of half fuch an ellipfis, cut off at the 
foci. This model is to ferve as a core in 
forming the cavity of the furnace, by ad 
jufting fine brick-work in correfpondence 
to the figure made by revolving fuch a 


model about its axis; and thus leaving" 


but little fpace between the joinings, to 
be exaétly filled up with mortar. But 
be/ore this is done, let a flopper be made 
for the fire-place of the fame iron-plate, 
and the fame cylindrical furface, and in- 
ternal fubftance, as the furnace itfelf. 
The top of the cylindrical part of the 
furnace, K XI, mutt be cut into a hol- 
low, three inches wide, and two deep, 
on the fame fide with the door, in order- 
commodioufly to receive the neck of the 
retort in diftillation. Laftly, an iron pot 
mutt be fitted into the upper opening of 
the furnace, K XI, and fixed fo clofe 
and ftrong with brick and mortar, that 
the work may neither crack ror let the 
fire efcape; but near the upper rim in 
this pot, there muft be left in the brick- 
work four vent-holes, made in the form 
of crefcents, an inch over in their wideft 


parts, and two inches in their curvature, ~ 


to difcharge the fmoke, and make a 
draught of air to animate the fire ecca- 
fionally. And thus you will have a fur- 
nace fit for diftilling by the cucurbit, ree 
tort, or bolt-head, and being portable, 
it will ferve many other operations. 
The third furnace, which no laboratory 
can be without, is a balneum mariz, 
made 
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made tike the two former, excepting that 
the diftance from the furface of the grate 
to the bottom of the cylindrical copper- 
veffe!, isorly eight inches. See the ar- 
ticle BALNEUM. 
A. fourth furnace is alfo required in a la- 
horatory, to raife a flrong fire for the 
melting af bodies not eafily fufed; the 
beft furnace for which purpofe, is made 
thus. Leta ftone-arch, abe d, (ibid n®3.) 
be built three feet high, as a bafis where- 
on toraife this furnace ; then make an 
afh-hole, «def, five inches high; and 
over that fix a grate, ¢f74, confifting of 
iron bars, near an inch thick, and fet at 
abont an inch diftance {rom each other, 
Let the bottom of the grate, and the ath- 
hole, be of a circular figure, twelve inches 
in diameter, a6, ¢ d, e f, bi; and 
build up the cylinder fix inches above the 
grate; then raife upon it a parabolic 
cone, kmail, with an axis of eight 
inches, and its lower ordinate of fix. 
Over this parabolic cone, build a cylin- 
drical chimnéy of three inches diameter, 
and two feet high. In the front of the 
fire-place, two inches above the grate, 
make a door five inches wide, and fix 
high, and arch it a-top with the arch of 
a circle, twelve inches in diameter. At 
the height of an inch above the arch 
of the door, make a conical hole in the 
furnace, two inches wide on the outfide, 
that the operator may look downwards 
into the fire when any thing is melting, 
and Jet a ftopper be exaétly fitted to this 
opening. The furnace, aupgbzx 3, 
mult be built with good brick and terras, 
and have its fides five inches thick, the 
internal furface thereof being laid {mooth 
with cement. 
A fiith furnace, ABCD, (zbid, n° 5.) 
tor difiilling minera!,acids, as thofe of 
fea-falt, nitre, alum, vitriol, &c. is: di- 
rected by Boerhaave to be built in the 
following manner. Upon the pavement 
of the laboratory, under the chimney, 
build upa parallelopiped, twenty inches 
broad in front, AB, and twenty-eight 
inches long, BG. Let the cavity he 
twelve inches wide in front, and twenty- 
two inches long, which gives the thick- 
nefs of the wall, Let the parallelopiped 
be raifed eleven inches high. Make a 
door-way, HK LI, in the middle of the 
front, riing eleven inches from the 
ground, and four inches wide, leaving 
an indenture on the front to receive an 
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iron door; and let it clofe occafionallys 
This part of the apparatus regards the 


~ afh-hole and air-vent of the furnace. In- 


ftead of a grate, here ufe prifmatic iron- 
bars, an inch wide, and fourteew inches 
long, placing them an inch afunder, pa- 
-Yallel with the breadth of the ath-hole. 
Now defcribe an ellipfis in the upper ca- 
vity upon this parallelopiped, with the 
foci twenty two inches afunder, and thie 
tran{verfe diameter twelve inches ;. whence 
the breadth of the fire-place will be at 
both ends about ten inches. Next let 
there be a cavity formed, of this elliptical 
figure, four inches anda half deep, on 
the infide ; te Bootes the external part 
of it in a parallelopiped-form. In the 
front-wall, immediately over the ath- 
hole, make a door-way, PO MN, feven 
inches wide, and nine inches high; and 
Jet the bottom edge of this door way 
flope an inch and a half downwards, and 
Jet the lower line of the door be three 
inches above the upper line of the afh- 
hole. In the other fide there muft be an 
arched opening, RSQ, with its lower 
limit rifing ten inches above the grate, 
being twenty inches long, and twelve 
inehes high; and the elliptical arch with 
its foci, twenty inches alunder, and its 
tranfverfe diameter twenty four. This 
opening is for the diftiliing veffels to be 
put in and taken out. On the inter- 
nal fide, oppofite to this opening, at the 
height of nine inches above the grate, a 
ledge of about an inch anda half mutt 
be left to fupport the veffels employed in . 
the diftillation; and in the middle of the 
upper part of this wall, there muft he a 
fquare hole, three inches wide, and two 
inches high, for the chimney. The vp- 
per elliptieal arch muft next be made, 
whole vertex ts to rife twenty-one inches 
above the grate, the axis of the ellipfis 
twenty-two inches, and the tranfverfe 
diameter ten. Let fuch an arch there- 
fore be ftruck by revolving fuch an ellip- 
fis about its axis, reaching fixieen inches 
from the grate. 
When this furnace is ufed for diftilla- 
tion, two alembics are to be placed bori- 
zoataliy, and parallel to each other, fo 
that their bottoms may reft upon the 
Jedge in the oppofite wall, whilft their 
mouths lie parallel to the opening they 
are put in at; which opening is now to 
be perfe&tly clofed up with brick and 
mortar, leaving the necks of the veffels 
flicking 
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ticking out, whereto earthen pipes being fupply freth fuel, till the metal is in fa- 
applied, and their other ends fixed to re- fion. v 

ceivers, the operation may bethus begun. Domeflic Furnace. See OVEN. 
See the articles ALEMBIC and DisTib- Founder’s FURNACE. See FOUNDERY.’ 
LATION, Glafs-houfe Furnace. See Guass, 


For other chemical furnaces, fee the ar- 
ticle LABORATORY, 

FurNace is allo applied to that ufed in the 
melting of iron, which authors frequently 
confound with tron-forges, tho’ there is 
a confiderable difference between them, 
See the article FORGE. 

This furnace is a brick-ftru&ture, mueh 
in the fhape of an egg fet on end, where- 
in the iron-ore, after it has been burnt in 
a kiln, is put, intermixed with cinders 
and charcoal, and the whole melted till 
it trickle down into the receiver under- 
neath. See the article FLux. 
Swedenborg has sid down, from his 
own experience, certain rules for the 
confrution of metallurgic furnaces, by 
which they will always be made more 
advantageous to the proprietor, cateris 
paribus, than any other kind, ‘Thefe 
rules are, that the chimney be always 
placed as nearly as may be behind the 
ceater of the furnace ; that the fmaller 
the depth of the fire. place, provided it be 
fuficient to hold the coals, the better ; 
that all furnaces muft be the better the 
wider they are forwards ; and the higher 
they are, fo as not to lofe the benefit of 
reverberation. 

Bellows-FURNACE, is one of the two kinds 
of furiaces ufed in coinage for the fufion 
of metals, confifting of a, fiat hearth at 
bottom, into which the air may be ad- 
mitted by a hole, asin the chemical fur- 
naces. On a level with the hearth is a 
fecond aperture, which gives paflage to 
the pipe of the bellows, from whence the 
furnace is denominated; about a foot 
over this is a moveable grate; and over 
this is the place where the crucible is 
fet, which is fyuare, and made of the 
fame earth with the crucible, of breadth 
fuffictent to bear a range of coals around 
the crucible. To melt metal in this fur- 
nace, they lay a little plate of forged 
iron over the grate, and on this they fet 
the crucible, which is likewife covered 
with an iron or earthen lid; then they 
fill the furnace with charcoal, and when 
it is well lighted, and the crucible fuf- 
ficiently hot, they ftop the vent-hole: 
hftly, throwing on frefh coals, they 
flop the furnace with an iron-lid ; thus 
continuing to work the bellows, ‘and 


Glafs-painter’s FURN@CE is made of brick, 


nearly jquare, and about 24 feet each 
way. Itis cut horizontally in the middle 
by a grate, which fultains the pan or 
fhovel the glals is baked in. This fur- 
nace has two apertures, one below the 
grate, to put the fuel in at; the other 
above it, through which the workman 


{pics how the aétion of the colours goes 
on. 


Hatter’s FURNACES are of three kinds: a 


little one under the mould, wheceon they 
form their hats; a larger in the {couring~ 
room, under a little copper, full of lees; 
and a very large one under the great cop- 
per, wherein they dye their hats. 


Plumber's FURNACE is alfo of three kinds, 


In the filt they melt the lead whereof 
the fheets are to be caft, being only a 
large copper, or receptacle like a copper, 
made of tree-fLone, an coated welfround 
with potter’s clay, having a litde irons 
pan at bottom. } 
In the fecond they mett the lead to be ¢ 
in moulds for pipes, &c. which are 
to be foldered. 

The third is the tinning furnace, bei 
a fquare frame of wood, or fometimes a 
mais of ftone work, with a brick- hearth 
whereon is made a charcoal fire, which 
ferves them for the applying of thin tin 
leaves on their works. 


Wind FurRNACE, the fecond furnace ufed 


in the fufion of metals for coinage. At 
bottom it has a hearth made hollow, in 
manner of a copel, with a vent-hole in 
the forepart thereof ; over the.vent-hole 
is a crate, fealed in the maflive of the 
furnace; over the grate is the place for 
the crucible, which is ufvally of forged 
iron. The fire being lighted, the crucible 
is putin, with a cover over it, and aca- 


‘pital or cover of earth or iron, is Said 


likewife over the furnace; and atthe top 
of this capital is a hole, five or fix inches 
in diameter. This is called a wind- 
furnace, by reafon the air entering thro” 
the vent-hole at bottom, which is always 
open, ferves the fame purpofe as the bel- 
lows in the other furnaces. Gold is gee 
nerally melted in'the beNows furnace, as 
requiring an intenfer heat before it fafes 5 
but filver and copper are commonly melt- 
ed in the wind-furnace. 


FURNAGE, 
| 
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FURNAGE, or Forn AGE. 
ticle FORNAGE. 

FURNES, a town of Flanders, ten miles 
eaft of Dunkirk : eaft long. 2% 25’, and 
‘north lat. 512% 10/. 

FURNITURE of dials, certain additional 
points and lines, {uch as the ecliptic, 
circles of declination. azimuths, italian 
hours, points of the compals, @c. drawn 
on dial-plates. ~Sce the article Dia. 

FURO, in zoology, a name given to the 
viverra, or ferret. See FERRET. 

FUROR UTERINUS, a diforder peculiar 
to women, Bbacgenih fi om an inordinate 
defire of coition, fometimes attended with 
melancholy, and fometimes with a ma- 
niacal deliriam. The patient delights in 
talking obfcenely, and in foliciting men 
to fatisfy their defires both by words and 
geftures. 


See the ar- 


It is occafioned by an inflammation of 


the pudenda, or of the parts in which the 
venereal ftimulus refides, which are chief- 
ly the clitoris and vagina; or in the too 
great abundance and acrimony of the 
fluids of thofe parts ; or both thefe caules 
‘may exit together. 

If the delirzum maniacum, the patient 
is entirely fhamelets ; but in the melan- 
cholicum more referved, and her folly is 
confined to fewer objects. If it conti- 
nues @ month or two, the fault of the 
brain becomes obftinate, for it degene- 
rates into real madnefs, 

The indications of cure are to diminifh 
the heat and fenfibility of the affedted 
parts, to cool, {weeten, and dilute the 
blood, and fo render it balfamic; or to 
piyfue both intentions at once. The 
firft indication is anfwered by frequent 
and copious bleeding: fhe mutt likewile 
be purged with jalap, {cammony, or dia- 
gridium. Enmetics are alfo good ; and 
emollient clyfters fhould be given; to 
which add a dram and a half of fal 
prunella, or a little vinegar, morning 
and night. To abate the acrimony, the 
patient may drink mineral waters, or 
emulfions with chicken-broth, and fesils 
of pipav. alb. lin, cannabis, @e. and 
{weetened, In the fummer, whey with 
half a drachm of fal prunel. for each . 
dofe. After which the thould be kept 
to a milk diet only. 


Ina delirium melancholicum, lawful co- 


ition may be admitted. 

FURR, in commerce, fignifies the fkin ef 
feveral wild beafts, dreffed in alum with 
the hair of, and ufed asa part of drefs 
by ,rinces, magiftrates, and others. 1 he 


; 
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kinds moft in ufe are thofe of the ermine, 
fable, caftor, hare, coney, @c. See the 
articles ERMINE, SABLE, &c. 

Fuirs are charged with various duties. 


Badger-fkins _ pay, the piece, sift a. 
100 


whereof iz? BLAS is drawn back on exe 
Ioo 


portation. Bear-fkins, if black or red, 
pay each qs. 9-45d. and draw back 
458. pkg but if white, each fkin pays 
9 8. 6; 20d. and draw back 8s. 7,5°d, 


Beaver ‘tkins pay each 71884, and draw 
100 


back 4 2s'* 34764, Cats-fkins, the hundred, 


100 


contaming five f{core, pays 9s. 6,22d. 
and draw back 8s, 772d. Ermines, 


the timber, containing forty {kins, pey 
gs. 629d. and draw back 8s, 74d. 
eo kins, the ordinary kind, pay only 

&3d. each, and draw back 3 ~ tid. 
oe each black fox fkin pays 21. 4 Se 
10,5 °d. and draws back 2}. 3s, 7,58. 
a fkins, the piece, 


+d. and draw back 5 8, 
nea ee 
Matrons, the timber, containing forty 
ikins, pay 21. 7s 10,39d. and draw 
back 21. 38. 1;A$d. "Mole- kins, the 


dozen, pay ashy, and draw back 


100 


298 ike ; 
I d. Otter-fkins, the piece, pay 


ico 


T |S 2 3524, and draw back gs, 935 
100 tao 


. . Ss 
Ounce: fkins, the piece, pay 4s, 11°°8 d, 
100 


and draw back 2s. g 348g, Sables of 


100 
all forts, the timber, containing forty 


fkins, pay 71. 3s. 7,52d. and draw 
back 61. 9s. tied. Weazle-{kins, 


ck ; 
the dozen, pay 25d. and draw back 


100 
t 
86e 4, Wolf-dkins tawed, the piece, pay 
100 
7S. li ae hi and draw back 6s. Mids d. 
190 Too, 
Wolf-tkins untawed, the piece, pay 5 8. 
2 Z b 
6 6% 1. and draw back 4s. TY one If 
100 100 
any furrs be tawed, or otherwiie dreff- 


ed, they pay 6s. more for every 20S. 
value, 
FURRS, 
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Furrs, in heraldry, a bearing which re- 
prefents the fkins of certain beafts, ufed 
as well in the doubling of the mantles 
belonging to the coat-armour, as in the 
coat-armours themfelves. See the articles 
ErmMin, ERMINOIS, &c. 

FuRR, among carpenters, a piece nailed 
upon a rafter, to ftrengthen it when de- 
cayed, or to make it ftraight when it has 
funk in the middle. ‘ 

FURRING, among carpenters, is the re- 
gular fafhioning out any part, When the 
main piece of the material is {canty, ei- 
ther by defects, wains, or want of thick- 
nefs; then a piece of the fame is put be- 
hind it to make good its thicknefs, which 
is called a furr. 

FURSTENBURG, a town and caftle of 
Germany, the capital of a county of the 
fame name, thirty miles north-weft of 
Conftance ; eaft long. 8° 30’, and north 
lat. 47° 50’. 

FURSTENFIELD, atown of Auftria and 
dutchy of Stiria, thirty-fix miles ealt of 
Gratz: eaft long, 16% 46’, and north 
lat. 47° 26!. 

FURUNCLE, or Bolt, in furgery, a 
{mall refitting tumour, with inflamma- 


tion, rednefs, and great pain, arifing in | 


the adipofe membrane, under the fkin, 
Ass there is no part of the body free from 
being the fubject of furuncles, fo the 
whole is fometimes fo miferably infefted 
with them, that the patient can hardly 
tell how to ftir himfelf, or on what part 
to lie. Not only adults, but alfo the 
younger, even new-born infants, are ob- 
noxious to this dreadful diforder, which 
occafions in them moft fatiguing clamour 
and reftleffnefs. ‘Though there is litile 
danger in this difeafe in adults; yet, in 
tender infants, it occafions convulfions, 
and even death itfelf, 
The principal caufe of furuncles is a too 
glutinous and infpiffated ftate of the 
blood ; and, confequently, the greater 
the mfpiffation, the worfe and more nu- 
merous will be the furuncles. 
With regard to the cure, it feems to con- 
fit chiefly in reftoring the ftagnating 
blood to its former circulation and free 
motion. 
When the furuncles are very numerous, 
or return again, it is proper to ufe inter- 
nal purging medicines, and fuch as atte- 
nuate and cleanfe the blood. In adults, 
bleeding is proper, both by the lancet 
and (carification with cupping; and, at 
the fame time, a ftri& regimen of diet 
fhould be ufed, drinking frequently and 
Vot II, 
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plentifully of a deco&tion of the woods; 
and fuch like attenuators of the blood, 
The patient fhould alfo entirely abftain 
from drinking fermented and {pirituous 
liquors, particularly wine and its fpirit ; 
and from the too frequent ufe of tobacco. 
When the diforder is recent, external 
medicines only will frequently fuffice for 
the whole cure. For this purpofe a mix- 
ture of honey, acidulated with ipirit of 
vitriol till it has acquired a confiderable 
fharpnefs, is proper to anoint the fu- 
runcles. Of no lefs virtue is the frequent 
touching them with mere fpirit of vitriol 
or fulphur, Difcutient plafters are alfo 
found very ferviceable, as thofe of fimple 
diachylon, de melite, de fperma cetiy 
vel djafaponis. 
But if thefe medicines prove infufficient 
to difperfe.the tumour, it is to be brought 
to fuppuration, by applying a platter 
made of honey and flour, or of diachylon 
with the gums; and where thefe are in- 
fufficient, to make ufe of the maturat- 
ing cataplafms recommended under the _ 
article PHLEGMON, 
When the furuncle is known to be ripe, 
by its foftnefs and yellow head, recourfe 
is to be direétly had to the fcalpel ; and 
having made an opening, the corrupted 
matter contained therein is to be difcharg- 
ed: after this, a platter of diachylon 
mult be applied, and the ulcer daily 
cleanfed of its matter, till it is healed, 
Puftules and pimples arifing in the face, 
are to be treated like furuncles; and, in 
both cafes, the drinking of whey, and the 
mineral waters, is accounted good for 
cleanfing the blocd. 
When fucking infants are afflicted with 
furuncles, it is proper to give the mother, 
ornurle, fome purging medicine, and to 
order a ftri&t regimen and diet. At the 
fame time the infant fhould take fome 
gentle laxative medicine, with abforbent 
powders, to allay the acrimony of its 
juices. 
FURUNCULUS, in zoology, a name given 
to the ferret. See the article FERRET. 
FURZE, or FuRzE-BUSsH, in botany. 
See the article ULEx. 
In.many countries, where there are dry 
banks, or dry fand or gravel, that nothing 
élfe will grow on, furfe makes an ex- 
tremely good fence ; and is propagated 
either by fets oy feeds, efpecially the lat- 
ter. It will makea good hedge in three 
vears, if weil weeded and carefully kept 
from cattle, efpecially fheep; and if 
clipped, it will thrive extremely, and be 
3N very 


FUS 


very thick; but if let grow at large, it 
will prove the better fhelter, and yield 
excellent fuel, It proves alfo an admire 

. able covert for wild-fowl. 
Sometimes, indeed, furze over-runs the 
pafture, or arable-lands; in which cafe 

- itis to be grubbed up, or it may be de- 

. ftroyed by only marling the lands. 
Furze faggots are uled for breeming 
fhips, when in the dock to be cleaned, 
_or under repair. 

FUSAROLE, in architecture, a moulding 

_ or ornament placed immediately under 
the echinus, in the doric, ionic, and 
compofite capitals. 

It is a round member carved in the man- 
ner of a collar, or chaplet, with oval 
beads; and fhould always an/wer exadtly 

_ under the eye of the volute, in the ionic 

capital, 

* FUSEE,; in clock-work, is that conical 

_ part drawn by the fpring, and about 
which the chain or ftring is wound; for 
the ufe of which, fee the articles CLOcK 

-and WaTCH. 

FusEE, or FIRELOCK, 
MusqQueEtT. 

FUuSsEE Re bomb. See the awicle BomB. 
FUSIBILITY, in natural philofophy, that 

- quality of bodies, which renders them 
fufible. See the article Fusion. 

FUSIBLE coLuMN. See COLUMN. 

FUSIL, in heraldry, a bearing of a rhom- 
boidal figure, longer than the lozenge, 
and having its upper and lower angles 
more acute and fharp than the other two 
in the middle. It is called in latin fujus, 
a fpindle, from its fhape. See plate 

os VTL. Wie. 3 
FUSILIERS, or FusiLeers, in the mi- 
Jitary art, are foot-foldiers, armed with 
fufees, or firelocks, See FuSEE. 

FUSILY, or Fusive’, in heraldry, figni- 
fies afield, or ordinary, entirely covered 
over with, or divided into fufils. See 
the article -usiL. 

FUSION, the melting of metals, minerals, 
&c. by means of fire, » 
Different metals run in different manners 
from their ores; thus, lead, though ex- 
tremely fufible in the metal, runs with 
difficulty from the ore, fo as to require a 
confiderable violence of fire. This ftub- 
bornnefs not belonging to the metal, mutt 
be attributed to the fteny, fulphureous, 
or other mineral matter with which the 
ore is mixed ; which matter feems to re- 
quire a degree of heat capable of vitri- 
fying the lead, before the metal will run ; 
but then the lead thus vitrified, recovers 
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See the article 


F.U.S 
a metallic form again, by coming in 
contaét with the coals. See Leap. 
Tin runs from its ore with greater eafe 
than Jead, and is therefore {melted in 
much lefs furnaces: but copper requires 
an intenfe heat, or a blaft furnace ; and 
iron the greateft heat that can be given in 
a furnace: and both iron and copper abfo- 
lutely require immediate conta& with 
the fuel employed, Henee it appears that 
each metal mult have its determinate de- 
gree of heat, to run it with advantage 
from the ore or ftone. 
In order, likewife, to obtain the metal 
from the ore to the beft advantage, the 
fcovia or flag mutt be neceflarily made 
to run thin and fluid; otherwife it en- 
tangles or invifcates the metal, and will 
not let it feparate fully. And hence we 
frequently obferve in the aflaying of cop- 
per-ores, fmall grains of metal inter- 
iperfed here and there, among the fcoria, 
that require to be feparated by ftamping 
and wathing the whole mafs; which la- 
bour might have been prevented, by uf- 
ing a proper degree of heat capable of 
procuring a thin fufion and a fuitable 
flux, fo as to have made all the metals 
fall to the bottom of the crucible; which 
it conftantly does, when the operation is 
well performed. See FLux. 
It feems principally owing to a defeét in 
the knowledge of fufion, that fo many 
recrements or flags of metals, antiently 
thrown as ufele(s from the furnace, have 
been of late wrought to confiderable pro- 
fit by more {kilful workmen + at leaft it 
feems more rational to attribute the fuc- 
cefs to this caufe, than to a fuppofed 
-growth of metals in fuch flags; or to 
believe that Jead has grown rich in filver — 
by lying expofed to the open air, while 
erhaps it is rather owing to the unfkil- — 
fulnefs of the former workmen, who were 
unable to feparate all the filver contained 
inthe lead. 
All moifture, and too fudden cooling, © 
prove prejudicial to the more ignoble me-_ 
tals after fufion, and fometimes danger- 
ous to the operators for a little water 
falling upon melted iron or copper, makes 
then expand with prodigious violence, — 
and difcharge themfelves abroad with a 
force like that of a cannon: and even 
fudden cooling will often occafion the 
furface of the metal to crack, and fuffer” 
the more internal part, not yet fet or 
fixed, to iffue out toa confiderable di- 
fiance; whence cither the lofs of the me 
tal or milchief may enfue. * 


EU'S 


‘To prevent thefe ill effe&ts, after copel- 
lation it is ufual for the operator to throw 
a quantity of water, all at once, upon 
the lump of filver, as it lies in the teft, 
at the moment when it begins to grow 
rigid; for the water, by its coldnefs, 
fuddenly makes fo thick a cover upon the 
furface of the filver, that the hotter parts 
in the infide cannot break thro’ the upper. 
For the manner of making fteel by fufion, 
fee the article STEEL, 

FUST, the fame with the fhaft of a co- 
lumn. See COLUMN and SHAFT, 

FUSTIAN, in commerce, a kind of cot- 
ton ftuff, which feems as it were whaled 
on one fide. 
Right fultians fhould be altogether made 
of cotton-yarn, both woof and warp; 
but a great many are made, of which the 
warp is flax, or even hemp. 
‘There are fuftians made of feveral kinds, 
wide, narrow, fine, coarfe ; with fhag 
or nap, and without it. 
The duties on fultians imported, are 
fo high as to amount in a manner toa 
prohibition ; for inftance, dutch and mi- 
lan fuftians, the piece, containing two 
half pieces of fifteen yards the half piece, 
pay1l. tos. 9,9°.d. draw back rl. 7s. 
Holmes and bevernex fuftians, the bale, 
containing forty-five half pieces, pay 
151. 8s, draw back 131, ros. Naples 
fuftians, tripe or velure plain, the yard, 
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pay 1s. x1,1° d, draw back 1s, 82,5, d. 


Naples fuflians, wrought, called {parta - 


6 
Vo; d. draw 


velvet, the yard pay 3s. 
back 2s. 84534. 


FUSTICK, or FusTock, a yellow wood, 


that grows in all the Caribbee-iflands, 
ufed in dying yellow. 
It pays no duty on importation, 
FUTTOCKS, in a thip, the timbers raif- 
ed over the keel, or the encompafling- 
timbers that make her breadth. Of thefe 
there are firft, fecond, third, and fourth, 
denominated according to their diftance 
from the keel, thofe next it being called 


firft or ground-futtocks, and the others . 


upper-futtocks: thofe timbers, being put 
together, make a frame-bend,. 
FUTURE,, in general, denotes whatever 


regards futurity, or the time to come. — 


See the article Irme. 


FuTuRe TENSE, among grammarians, 


See the article TENSE. 


FUZEE, or Fuses, in military affairs, e. 


See the article FUSEE. 

FuzeE, among farvers, two dangerous 
folents, joining from above downwards, 
They differ from fcrews or thorough 
{plents in this, that the Jatter are placed 
on two oppolite fides of the leg. See the 
article SPLENT. : 

FUZILIER, or FusiLiER, in the art of 
war. See the article FUSILIERS, 


RAR ARERR AEHOLTAGS 
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in grammar, the feventh letter and 
fifth confonant of our alphabet ; 
9 but in the greek, and all the ori- 
ental languages, it occupies the third 
place. It is one of the mutes, and can- 
not be founded without the affiftance of 
fome vowel. Its found is formed by 
fhutting the teeth gently together, fo as 
' fcarce to touch, by a fmall incurvation 
of the fides of the tongue upwards, with 
the top touching the palate, at the fame 
time that the breath is pretty ftrongly 
preffed through the lips a littie opened. 
In englifh it has a hard and foft found ; 
hard, as in the word game, gun, ce, and 
foft, as inthe word geflure, giant, Gc. 
at the end of words, gh is pronounced 
like f, as in the words rough, tough, 


2 


&c. The letter g is alfo ufed in many 
words where the found is not perceived, 
as in fign, reign, &c. * 

As a numeral, G was antiently ufed to 
denote 400 ; and with a dafh over it, thus 


G, 400,000. In mofic it is the charace 
ter or mark of the treble cleff; and from 
its heing placed at the head, or marking 
the firft found in Guido’s fcale, the whole 
{cale took thename gamut, See the ar- 
ticle CLEF and GAMUT. . 
As an abbreviature, G. ftands for Gat- 
us, Gellius, gens, genius, @e, G. G, 
for gemina, geffit, gefferunt, &e. G.C. 
for genio civitatis, or Czfaris, G.L. 


for Gaius libertus, or genio loci, G, V. S._. 


for genio urbis facrcum, G, B. for ge- 
niobono. And G, T. for genio tutelari, 
8N2 GABARA, 


i, 


¥~ GABIONS 


1G A.D 


the dead-bodies which the Egyptians em- 
baled, and kept jn their houfes, efpe- 
cially thofe ‘of fuch of their friends as 
died with the reputation of great piety 
and holinefs, or as martyrs. See the ar- 
ticles EMBALMING and Mummy. 

GABEL, a word met with in old records, 
fignifying a taxy rent, cuftom, or {er- 

~ vice, paid to the king; or other lord. 

GaBEL,, or GAVEL, among builders. 
the article GAVEL, 

GaBéL, according to the french duties or 
cuftoms, a tax upon falt, which makes 
the fecond article in the king’s revenue, 
and amounts to about one fourth part 
of the whole revenue of the kingdem, 

GABIN, a town of Great Poland, forty- 
fix miles north weft of Warlaw: eaft 
long, 20%, and north Jat. 52° 35’. 

in fortification, bafkets inifle 

of ozier twigs, of a cylindrical form, 
fix feet high, and four wide ; which be- 
ing filled with earth, ferve as a fhelter 
from the enemies fire, 

‘They are commonly ufed on batteries, to 

fcreen the engincers, @@c. in. order to 
which, one is placed on either fide of each 
gun, reom being only left for the muzzle 
to appear through. They alfo ferve as 
a parapet on lines, lodgements, &c. 
when the ground is too hard to dig into, 
There are a fmaller fort, ufed on para- 
pets in trenches, &c. to cover the muf- 
queteers ; which are placed fo clofe, that 

“a mufquet can juft peep through. 

To render the gabions ulelefs, the enemy 
endeavours to fet them on fire, by throw- 
ing pitched faggots among them, 


See 


GABLE, or GAVEL, among builders, See 


the article GAVEL. 


~-GABLOCKS, the artificial fpurs of game- 


cocks. Seethe article GAME-COCK. 


' GABRES. or Gaurs, in the religious cu- 


ftoms of Perha. See GauRs. 

GAD. among miners, a {mall punch of 
iron, With a long wooden handle, ufed 
to break up the ore. 

One of the miners holds this in his hand, 


i direfiing the point to a proper place, 


e tae cther drives it into the vein, 
y tirtkiog it with a fledge- hammer, 
CsAU-RUY, or BREEZE-FLY, names given 
it black and yellow bodied oeftrus, a 
fi: wearly as Jarge as the comnion blue 
feth-fly. See thearticle OgsirRus. 
SADYS, in ichthyology, a genus of ma- 
pieryeiags fifhes, the head of which 
‘ua ly compreiled 5 the branchioftege 
cmbrane on each fide contains x fmall 


ee 
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GABARA} ‘or GABBARA, in antiquity, 


ya 


GAG 


bones ; and the back-fins are either twa 
or three in number. 

This is a large genus, comprehendin 
the whiting, cod, haddock, ling, whiftle- 
fith, @e. See WuiTincG, Cop, &e, 

GADWAL, in ornithology, a fpecies of 
duck, about the fize of a widgeon, See 
the article Duck. 

GAFOLD-.anpD, in old law-books, land 
liable to taxes, and let for rent. 

GAGATES, JkT, in natural hiflorry. See 
the article JET. 

GAGE, in law-books, the fame with fure- 

ty of pledge. See the articles SURE TY 
end PLEDGE, 
Thus, where a perfon has taken diftrefs, 
and being fued in replevin, he fhall not 
only avow the diftrets, but gager deliver- 
ance; that is, put in fureuies, or pledges, 
that he will deliver them. See the article 
DistTREss, 

GacE is alfo ufed in a fynonymous fenfe 
with wage. See the article WAGE. 

Mort-Gace. See MorRTGAGE. 

Gace, in the fea-language. When one 

’ fhip is to windward of another, fhe is faid 
to have the weather-gage of her. ‘They 
likewife call the number of feet that a 
veflel finks in the water, the fhip’s gage : 
this they find by driving a nail intoa 
pike near the end, and putting it down 
befide the rudder till the nail catch hold 
under it; then as many feet as the pike 
is under water, is the fhip’s gage, 

GAGE, in joinery, ‘an inftrument marked 
G, in Plate of Joinery, in which the 
piece of wood 6, is moveable upon the 
ftaff c, fo as to be fet nearer or farther 
from the tooth a, atpleafure, Its ule is 
to draw a line parallel to the ftraight fide — 
of any board, for gaging tenons, and 
marking {tuff to.an equal thicknefs. . 

GAGE, among letter-founders, a piece of 
box, or other hard-wood,.. vy. ioufly 
notched ; the ufe of which is to adjuft 
the dimenfions, flopes, @c. of the dif- 
ferent forts of letters. See the article 
FouNnpDeErRyY and LETTER. 

‘There are feveral kinds of thefe gages, 
as the flat-page, reprefented in plate CIX. 
fig. 1. n® 3. and the face- gage and italic- 
gage, &c. ibid. n® 5, oe 

Shiding-GaGE, a tool uled by mathematical 
inftroment makers, for meafuring and 
fetting off diftances, It is alfo of ule in 
letter-cutting, and making of moulds, 
See -plate CIX, fig. x. n¥. 4. where aa@ 
is the beam, 4 the tooth, ec the fliding 
focket, and dddd the fhoulder of the 
focket, 
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Hales and Dr. Defaguliers, for finding 
the depth of the fea, the defcription where- 
of is this. AB (plate CIX. fig. 1. 
n2 x.) is the gage bottle, in which is ces 
mented the gage-tube Ff, in the brafs- 
cap at G. The upper end of the tube 
F, is hermetically faled, and the open 
lower end f, is immerfed in mercury, 
marked C, on which twims a {mall thick- 
nefS or furface of treacle, On the top 
of the bottie is fcrewed a tube of brats 
HG, pierced with feveral holes, to admit 
the water into the bottle AB. The bo- 
dy K, is a weight, hanging by its fhank 
L, in a focket N, with a notch on one 
fide at m, in which is fixed the catch / 
of the.{pring S, and pafling through the 
hole L, in the fhank of the weight K, 
prevents its falling out, when once hung 
on. On the top, in the upper part of the 
brafs-tube at H, is fixed a large empty 
ball, or full-blown bladder I, which mult 
not be fo large, but that the weight K 
may be able to fink the whole under 
water. 

The inftrument, thus conftruéted, is ufed 
in the following manner. The weight 
K being hung on, the gage is let fall 
into deep water, and finks to the bottom ; 
the focket N, is fomewhat longer than 
the fhank L, and therefore, after the 
weight K comes to the bottom, the gage 
will continue to defcend, till the lower 
part of the focket ftrikes againft the 
weight ; this gives liberty to the catch to 
fly out of the hole L, and let gothe weight 
K ; when this is done, the ball or blad- 
der I, inftantly buoys up the gage to the 
top of the water. While the gage is un- 
der water, the water having free accefs 
to the treacle and mercury in the bottle, 
will by its preflure force it up into the 
tube Ff, and the height to which it has 
been forced by the greateft preflure, viz. 
that at the bottom, will be fhewn by the 
mark in the tube which the treacle leaves 
behind it, and which is the only ufe of 
the treacle, This thews into what fpace 


_ the whole air in the tube F fis compreff- 


ed ; and confequently the height or depth 
of the water, which by its weight pro- 
duced that comprefion, which is the 
thing required. 

If the gage-tube Ff, be of glafs, a feale 
might be drawn on it with the point of a 
diamond, fhewing, by infpeétion, what 
height the water ftands above the bottom, 
Bur the length of 10 inches is not fuftici- 
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Sea-G AGE, an inftrument inyented by Dr. 


GAGE | 
ent for fathoming depths at fea,. fince 
that, when all the air in fuch a length 
of tube is compreffed into half an inch, 
the depth of water is not more than 634 
feet, which is not half a quarter of a 
mile, 

If, to remedy this, we make ufe of a tube 
s0 inches long, which for ftrength may _ 
be a mufquet-barrel, and fuppofe the 
air compreffed into an hundredth part of 
half an inch; then by faying ast: 99:% 
400 : 39600 inches, or 3300 feet; even 
this is but little more than half a mile, © 
or 2640 feet. But fince it is reafonable 

to iuppofe the cavities of the f 
fome proportion to the mounta'no 
of the Jand, fome of which are more 

“three miles above the earth’s fur . 
therefore, to explore fuch great depths, 

othe Dr. contrived a new form for his fea- 

e, or rather for the gage tube in it, 
as follows: BC DF (ibid. n®% 2.) is a: 


hollow metalline globe communicating 
on the top with a long tube A B, whofe 


capacity is a ninth part of that globe, 
‘On the lower part at D, it has allo a 
fhort tabe DE, to ftand in th: mercury. 
and treacle. The air contained in the 
compound gage-tube iscompreffed by the 
water, as before ; but the degree of com- 
preffion, or height to which the treacle 
has been forced, cannot here be feen thro” 
the tube ; therefore, to anfwer that end, 
a flender rod of metal or wood, with a 
knob on the top of the tube AB, will 
receive the mark of the treacle, and fhew 
it, when taken out, : 
If the tube A.B be 50 inches long, and 
of fuch a bore that every inch in jength 
thould be a cubic inch of air, and the 
contents of the globe and tube together 
500 cubic inches ; then, when the air is 
compreffed within an hundredth part of 
the whole, it is evident the treacie will not 
approach nearer than fiveinches of the top 
of the tube, which will agreé to the depth 
of 3300 feet of water as above. Twice 
this depth will comprefs the air into half 
that {pace nearly, wiz. 21 inches, which 
correfpond to 6600 which is a mile and - 
a quarter, .Again, half that fpace, or 
1} inch, will thew double the former 
depth wiz. 13200 feet, or 2% miles, 
which is probably very nearly the greateft 
depth of the fea, 


Bucket-fea-GaGR, an inftrument contrived 


by Dr. Hales, to find the different degrees 
of coolne(s and faltnefs of the fea, at dif- 
ferent depths ; conlifting of a common 

houihold 


we \ uate: 
a Gal 


houfhold pail or bucket, with two heads 
totit. Thefe heads have each a round 
hole*in the middle, near four inches dia- 
meter, and covered with valves opening 
upwards ; and that they might both open 
and fhut together, there is a fmall iron- 
rod fixed to the upper part of the lower 
valve, and at the other end to the under 
part of the upper valve; fo that as the 
bucket defcends with its finking weight 

"into the fea, both the-valves open by the 
force of the water, which by that means 

as a free paflage through the bucket. 
But when the bucket is drawn up, then 

“both the valves fhut by the force of the 

swater at the upper part of the bucket; fo 
that the bucket is brought up full of the 

- Jowelt fea-water to which it had de- 

 Icended. 

When the bucket is drawn up, the mer- 
curial thermometer, fixed in it, i§pex- 
amimed ; but great care muft be taken to 
obierve the degree at which the mercury 
ftands, before the lower part of the ther- 
mometer is taken out of the water in the 
bucket, elfe it would be altered by the 
_ different temperature of the air, 
In order to keep the bucket ina right 
_pofition, there are four cords fixed to it, 
reaching about four feet below it, to 
which the finking weight is fixed, 

Water-Gack, of HYDROMETER. See the 
article HyDROMETER. 

Gases for grinding optic glaffes. 
article GRINDING. 

GAGER and Gaainc, See the articles 
GaucGER and GAUGING. 

GAIANITES, gaianite, in church-hif- 
tory, a branch of eutychians. See the 
article EuTyCHIANS. 

GAIETA, a ftrong fortified town of the 
kingdom of Naples, in Italy, thirty five 
miles north-weit of the city of Naples: 
eaft longitude 14° 30°. and north latitude 

41° 20". 

. GAIN, in architecture, the bevelling thoul- 
der of a joift or other timber, 

Tt is alfo ufed for the lapping of the end 
of the joints, &c. upon a trimmer or 
girder, and then the thicknefs of the 
fhoulder is cut into the trimmer, alfo be- 
velling upwards, that it may juft receive 
the gain, and fo the joift and trimmer lie 
even and level with the furface. 

This way of working is ufed in floors and 
hearths. 

GAINAGE, in old Jaw-books, properly 
fignifies the plough-tackle, or implements 
of hufbandry ; but is alfo ufed for the 
grain or crop of ploughed lands, 


a 


gers 


See the 
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GAINSBOROUGH, a market-town of 


GAIOPHRAGMIA, in natural hiftory, 


GALACTITES, in natural hiftory, the 


GALANGALS, galanga, in the materia 


GALANTHUS, the snow-prop, in bo 


“number of roundifh feeds. 


GALATA, a great fuburb Reneeres 
on 


Lincolnfhire, fourteen miles north-wet 


of Lincoln ; which gives the title of earl 
to the noble family of Noel. 


a genus of feptariz, divided by fepta or 
partitions of earthy matter, of which there 
are feveral fpecies, See SEPTARIE. 


name by which the antients called a 
fmooth, afh-coloured, indurated kind of 
clay, faid to have been uled with fuccefs 
for defluxions and ulcers of the eyes, and 
as an aftringent, See the article Clay. 


medica, the name of two roots kept in 
the fhops, a greater and a fmaller; of | 
which the fmaller is by far moft ef- 
teemed. : 
The leffer galangal is a {mall and fhort | 
root, of an irregular figure, and of the 
thicknefs of a man’s little finger, feldom | 
met with more than an inch or two 
long. It fhould be chofen full and plump, | 
of a bright colour, very firm and found, | 
and of an acrid and infupportably hot 
tafte. q 
The larger galangal is brought to us 
in pieces of two inches or a little more in 
length, aud of near an inch in thickne(ss_ 
its furface is lefs unequal and tuberofe 
than the fmaller fort, but is far from 
being {mooth ; on the outfide it is of a 
brown colour, with a very faint caft o 
red, and within it is of a paler colour, 
and has a much le(s acrid and pungen 
tafte than the fimaller kind. It is to b 
chofen in the largeft, foundeft, and hea 
vielt pieces, 

The roots of both the galangals, but par 
ticularly of the leffer, abound witha vé- 
latile, oily, aromatic falt; the leffer i 
efteemed an excellent ftomachic: it ha 
the credit of being a great cephalic, car 
diac, and uterine, but is more particu 
larly recommended in vertigos. Th 
greater galangal poffeffdsthe fame virtues 
but in a Jefs degree, See the article 
K#MPFERIA. 


tany, a genus of the hexandria-monogy 
nia clafs of plants, the flower of whic 
confifts of three oblong and obtufe pe 
tals; the fruit is a globofo-.oval capfule 
obtufely trigonal, and containing a grea 


The galanthus is the fame with the nar 
ciffo-leucoium of authors, with a larg 
fnow-white flower, 


GAL 


Conftantinople, oppofite to the feraglio, 
on the other fide of the harbour, It is 
here that the Greeks, Armenians, Franks, 
Chriftians, and Jews inhabit, and are 
allowed the exercife of their refpective 
worfhips. 

ALATIA, the antient name of Amafia, 
a province of Leffer Afia. 
GALATIANS, or &piftle to the GaLa- 
TIANS. See the article EPISTLE. 
GALAX, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which confilts of a ten leafed 
perianthium : the corolla confifts of a 
fingle bow] fafhioned petal ; the fruit is 
an oval coloured elaftic capfule, with one 
cell, containing two large, convex, and 
callous feeds. 

GALAXY, in aftronomy, the vialaea, 
or milky way in the heavens: a trad of a 
whitifh colour, and contiderable breadth, 
which runs through a great compafs of 
the heavens, fometimes in a double, but 
for the greateit part of its courfe in a {ingle 
ftream ; and is compofed of a vaft num- 
ber of (tars, too minute or too remote from 
the earth, to be diftinguifhed by the naked 
eye; butare difcovered in all parts of it, 
in great numbers, by the affiftance of the 
telefcope. 

GALBANUM, in pharmacy, a gum if- 
juing from the ftem of an umbelliferous 
plant, growing in Perfia and many parts 
of Africa. 

It is fometimes met with in the fhops in 
loofe granules, cal'ed drops or tears, and 
fometimes in large» maffes, formed of a 
number of thefe blended together ; but in 
thefe maffes fome accidental foulnefs is 
often mixed with the gum. The fingle 
drops ufually approach to a roundifh, ob- 
Jong, pear-like form. Galbanum is foft 
like wax, and, when frefh drawn, white; 
but it afterwards becomes yellowifh or 
reddifh : it is of a ftrong fmeil, of an 
acrid and bitterifh tafte ; it is inflammable 
in the manner of a refin, and {folubie in 
water like a gum, 

Tt attenuates and diffolves tough phlegm, 
and is therefore of fervice in afthmas and 
inveterate coughs ; it is alfo of great fer- 
vice in hyfteric complaints ; it diffipates 
flatulencies, promotes the menfes, and fa- 
cilitates delivery and the expulfion of the 
fecundines. Itis given in pills and elec- 
tuaries, and is ufed externally in form of 
a plafter, applied to the belly, againft ha- 
bitual hyvtteric complaints, and on many 
other occafions, 

GALE, in the fea language, a term of va- 
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rious import: when the wind blows ‘ni 
fo hard but that a hip may carry 

top-fails a-trip (that is, hoifted upto the 
higheft) then they fay it is a loom-gale. 
When it blows very ftrong, they fay it is 
a ftiff, ftrong, or freth gale. When two 
fhips are near one another at fea, and 
there being but little wind blowing, one 
of them finds more of it than the other, 


they fay thatthe one fhip gales away from 
the other. : 


% 


GALEARITI, in roman antiquity, fervants 


who attended the foldiers in the field, 


and carried their helmets ; whence the 
name. 


GALEASSE, a large low-built veffel, uf- 


ing both fails and oars, and the biggeft 
of all the veffels that make ufe of the 
latter. It may carry twenty guns, and 
has a ftern capable of lodging a great 
n@mber of marines. It bas three matts, 
which are never to be lowered or taken 
down, It has alfo thirty-two benches of 
rowers and to,each bench fix or feven 
flaves, who fit under cover. This vef- 
felis at prefent only ufed by the Vene- 
tians. 


GALEGA, GOAT-RUE, in botany, ky 


of the diadelphia-decandria clafs of plants, 


” the calyx of which is a fhort tubulated, 


fingle leafed perianthium, divided into 
five half fegments ; the corolla is papi- 
.lionaceous ; the fruit is a round, very 
long pod, containing feveral oblong 
kidney-fhaped feeds, 

Goat-rue has been accounted a good fu- 
dorific, but is little ufed in the prefent 
practice. 


GALENIA, in botany, a genus of the 


oétandria-digynia clafs of plants, hav- 
ing no corolla; the calyxis a very fimall, 
hollow perianthium, divided into four 
oblong fegments ; the anthera are didy- 


mous ; and the fruit a roundifh, bilo- — 


cular capfule, containing two oblong and 
angulated feeds. 


GALENIC, or GatLenicaL, in phar- 


macy, a manner of treating difeafes 
founded on the principles of Galen. © 

The diftinétion of galenical arid chemi- 
cal, was occafioned by a divifion of the 
practitioners of medicine into two fetts, 
which happened on the introduétion of 
chemiftry into medicine ; then the che- 
milig, arrogating to themfelves every 
kind of merit and ability, flirred up an 
oppofition to their pretenfions, founded on 
the invariable adherence of the other party 
tothe antient practice, And though this 


. divifion into the two fects of galenifts and 


chemitts 
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chemifts has long ceafed, yet the diftinc- 
tion of medicines, which refuited from 
it, is ftill retained. 

Galenical medicines are thofe which are 

‘formed by the eafier preparations of 
herbs, roots, &c. by infufion, decoétion, 
&c. and by combining and multiplying 
ingredients ; while thofe of chemiftry, 
draw their more intimate and remote vic- 
tues by means of fire and elaborate pre- 
parations, as calcination, digeftion, fer- 
mentation, &c, 


| The late improvements in philofophy, 


which have retrieved the reputation of 

_ galenical pharmacy, have alfo greatly re- 
Gorata it. Itis now become all mecha- 
nical and corpufcular; and inftead of 
qualities and degrees, every thing is now 
reduced to mechanical affections; to the 
figures, bulks, gravities, &¢. of the com- 
ponent particles, and to ‘the great prin- 

_ ciple of attraétion, a 

GALENISTS, in church-hiftory, a branch 
of anabaptifts, who are faid to have 
adopted feveral arian opinions concerning 
the divinity of our Saviour. See the ar- 
ticles ARIANS and ANABAPTISTS. 

GALEOPSIS, HEMP-LEAVED DEAD- 
NETTLE, in botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia-gymnofpermia clafs of plants, the 
flower. of which is monopetalous, with 
the upper lip crenated and arched, and 
the lower one trifid: the feeds are four 
in number, and contained in the cup. 
Both the leaves and feeds of this plant 
are ufed in medicine, and faid to be dif- 
cutient and antifeptic. 

GALERITA, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 
blennius. See the article BLENNIUS, 
The galerita is diftinguifhed from the 

. other fpecies of blennius, by a tranfverle 
cutaceous creft on the head, 

GALEUS, in ichthyology, a name by 

. which feveral fpecies of fharks are called. 
See the article SHARK, 

GALICIA, the molt north-weft province 
of Spain, bounded by the ocean on the 
north-welt, by the province of Afturias 
and Leon on the eaft, and by Portugal 
on the fouth. 

Gaticia, or GUADALAJARA, a province 

- of Mexico, bounded by new Mexico on 
the north, by the gulph of Mexico on 
the eaft, by Mexico proper on the fouth, 
and by the Pacific ocean and gulph of 
California on the weft. 

GALILE, or Gatiteg, once a province 
of Judea, now of Turky in Afia, was 
bounded by mount Lebanon on the north, 
by the river Jordan and the fea of Gali- 
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Jee on the eaft, by the river Chifon on 
the fouth, and by the Mediterranean on 
the weft, It was the fcene of many of 
our Saviour’s miracles. 

GALILEANS, a feé& of the Jews, Their 
founder was one Judas, a native of Ga- 
lilee, from which place they derived their 
name, ‘Their chief, efteeming it an in- 
dignity forthe Jews to pay tribute to 
ftrangers, raifed up his countrymen 
againft the edict of the emperor Auguitus, 
which had ordered a taxation or enroll- 
ment of all the fubjects of the roman 
empire. 

They pretended that God alone fhould 
be owned as mafter and lord ; and in 
other refpects were of the opinion of the 
pharifees: but, as they judged it unlawful 
to pray for infidel princes, they feparat- — 
ed themfelves from the reft of the Jews, © 
and performed their facrifices apart. 5 

GALIUM, or GaLiiuM, in botany. See 
the article GALLIUM. 

GALL, in the animal ceconomy, the fame 
with bile. See Bite and Bitiovus. 

GALL-BLADDER, called veficula, and cy- © 
ftis fellea, is ufually of the fhape of a © 
pear, and of the fize of a fmall hen’s | 
egg. It is fituated in the concave fide of 
the liver, and lies upon the colon, part of 
which it tinges with its own colour. It | 
is compofed of four membranes, or coats : 
the common coat; a veficular one ; a 
mufcular one, confifting of ftraight, ob- 
lique, and tran{verfe fibres; anda ner- 
vous one, of a wrinkled or reticulated — 
furface within, and furnifhed with an 
unctuous liquor. | 
The ule of the gall-bladder is to collect 
the bile, firft fecreted in the liver, and 
mixing it with its own peculiar produce 
to perfect it farther, to retain it together: 
a certain time, and then to expel it, 

GALL, in natural hiftory, denotes any 
protuberance or tumour produced by the 
punture of infects on plants and trees of 
different kinds. : 
Thefe galls are of various forms and fizes, 
and no lefs different with regard to their 
internal ftructure. Some have only one 
cavity, and others a number of {mall 
celjs communicating with each other. 
Some of them are as hard as the wood o 
the tree they grow on, whilft others are 
foft and {pongy 3; the firft being termed 
gall-nuts, and the latter berry-galls, or 
apple- galls, 

The general hiftory of galls is this: an 
infect of the fly-kind is inftru&ted by na- 
ture to take care for the fafety of her 


young, 
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young, by, lodging her eggs in a woody 
fubftance, where they will be defended 
from all injuries: fhe for this purpofe 
wounds the branches of a tree; and the 
lacetated veffels, difcharging their con- 
tents, foon form tumours about the holes 
thus made. The hole in each of thefe 
tumours, through which the fly has made 
its way, may for the moft part be found; 
and when it is not, the maggot-inhabitant 
or its remains are fure to be found with- 
in, on breaking the gall. However, it 
is to be obferved, that in thofe galls 
which contain feyeral cells, there may be 
infeéts found in fome of them, though 
there be a hole by which the inhabitant 
of another cell has efcaped. 

Oak-galls put, ina very {mall quantity, 
into a folution of vitriol in water, though 
but a very weak one, give it a purple or 
violet colour; which, as it grows {tronger, 
becomes ‘black; and on this property 
depends the art of making our writings 
ink, as allo a great deal of thofe of dy- 
ing and dreffing leather, and other ma- 
nufactures. 

In medicine, galls are found to be very 
aftringent, and good, under proper ma- 


nagement, in diarrhoeas, dyfenteries, and: 


hemorthages of all kinds; they have al- 
fo a very eminent virtue as a febrifuge. 
Half adram, or more, of the powder of 
Aleppo-galls may be given for a dofe, 
and will often cure an intermittent fever. 
They are alfo uled externally by way of 
fomentation in procidentiz of the anus: 
and a decoftion of them has been injecét- 
ed in the fluor albus, with very great 
fuccefs, 

St. GALL, in geography, a town of Swit- 
zeriand, five miles weft of the lake of 
Conitance ; forming a republic of itfelf, 
but without any territory. Its legiflative 
power is lodged in two councils, It is 
faid to contain 10,000 inhabitants, all 
employed in the linen-manofacture, 

GALLANT, or GaLantT, a french term 
adopted into our language, and fignily- 
ing polite, civil, and well bred, witha 
dilpofition to pleafe, particularly the la- 
dies. It alfo fignifies brave or coura- 

eous, 

GALLEON, or GaLLion, in naval af- 
fais, Sce the article GALLION. 

GALLERY, in aichiteSiure, a covered 
place in a houfe, much longer than 
broad, and ufvally in the wings of a 
building ; its ufe being chiefly to walk 
in, 

GaALLery, in fortification, a covered wa'k 

Vou. If, 
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acrofs the ditch of a town, made of 
flrong beams, covered over, head with 
planks, and loaded with earth; fome- 
times it is covered with raw hides to de- 
fend it from the artificial fires of the 
befieged. Its fides fhould be mufguete 
proof, It ought to be eight foot high, 
and ten or twelve wide, and the covering 
to tife with a ridge, that what is thrown 
upon it by the befegers with a defign to 

‘burn it, may roll off. See plate CIX, 
fiz. 2. 
Gaileries are chiefly ufed to fecure and 
facilitate the miners approach to the face 
of the baftion, over the moat, which is 
already fuppofed to be filled up with 
faggots and bavins, and the artillery of 
the oppofite flank difmounted, 

GALLERY of a mine, is a narrow paffage, 
or branch of a mine carried on under- 

ound to:a work defigned to be blown 
up. 
Both the befiegers and the hefieged alfo, 
carry on galleries in fearch of each others 
mines, and thefe fometimes meet and de-. 
ftroy each other, 

GALLERY, in a fhip, that beautiful frame, 
which is made in the form of ahalcony, 
at the ftern of a fhip without board; Into 
which there is a paffaze out of the ad- 
miral’s or captain’s cabbin, and is for 
the ornament of the flip. 

GALLERY, in gardenirg, a kind of covers 
ed walk, ina garden, formed into por- 
ticoes or arches, with horn beams, lime- 
trees, or the like. 
Each pillar of the porticoes or arches 
ought to be four feet diflant from the 
other, and the gallery twelve feet high, 
and ten feet wide, that there may be 
room for two or three perfons to walk 
a-breaft. 

In forming thefe galleries, it is to be ob« 
ferved, that when the horn-beams are 
grown to the height of three feet, and 
the diftance of the pillars well regulated 5 - 
the next thing to be done is, to form the 
frontifpiece ; to perform which, the horn- 
beam muft be run up a trellace made 
for that purpofe, which forms the arch, 
and as it grows up, thofe bows which out- 
fhoot the others, muft be cut with the 
fheers, and in time they will grow ftrong, 
and may he kept in form by the fheers. 


Whifpering GALLERY, See WHISPERING. , 


GALLEY, in naval affairs, a low-built 
velfel, ufing .beth fails and oars, and 
commonly carrying only a main-maft 
end fore-matt, which may he ftruck or 
Jowered at plealure, Such veflels are 

80 much 
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much ufed in the Mediterranean, efpeci- 
ally by the king of France. See Sxip. 

Condemnation to the GALLEYS, the pu- 
nifhment of being compelled to ferve on 
board thefe veffels, impoled cn certain 
criminals in Fratice; and that either for 
life, or for a limited number of years, 
according to the nature of their crimes. 

Gattey, or GALLY, in printing. See the 
article GALLY, 

GALLI, ia antiquity, the priefts of the 

goddefs Cybele, who were eunuchs, and 
took their name from Gallus, a rivey in 
Phrygia. 
When a youth was to be initiated into 
this order, the cuflom was to throw off 
his cloaths, to run crying aloud into the 
midit of the troop, and then drawing a 
fword to caftiate himlelf 5 after this, he 
yan about the ftreets, carrying in his 
hands the marks of his mutilation, which 
he was to throw into a houfe, and in 
that houfe to put ona woman’s drefs. 


GALLIAMBIC verse, Galliambus, in 


antient poetry, a verfe confilting of fix 
feet, viz. an anapelt, or a pondee; an 
iambus, or an anapeft, or a tribrach ; an 
jambus ; ada@yl ; a daGly!; an anapelt. 
The word Galliambus, is a compound 
of iambus and gallus, a prieft of Cybele. 
Thefe priefts carried about the image 
of that goddefs, in order to get alins, 
and asa part of their employment was 

. finging veries all over the country, they, 
by this means, rendered poetry very del- 
picable. 


GALLIARD, a gay, {prightly, whimfical 


kind of dance, formerly much ufed, cone - 


filting of very different motions and 
actions, fometimes running finootbly 
~along, then capering, fometimes along 
the room; and fometimes acrofs. 
This dance was brought from Rome ; 
from whence it was allo called roima- 
neque. 
GALLIARDA, the name of a tune that 
belongs to a dance called a gailiard. 
It is commonly in tiple time, of a brifk 
and lively humour, and fomething like a 


}! . 

GALLICAN, any thing belonging to 
France; thus the term gallican church 
denores the charveh of France, or the 
aflembly of the clergy of that kingdom, 
See the article CHURCH, 

GALLICAN BREVIARY, the breviary ufed 
by the church of Agregentum in Sicily: 
‘probably fo called from its being intro- 
duced by St. Gerlan, who was made bi- 
thop of Agregentum after the Saracens 

i ‘ 
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were driven out of Sicily by earl Roger; 
and by the other french b:fhops, brought 
thither by norman princes. 

GALLICISM, a mode of fpeech peculiar 
to the french language, and contrary to 
the rules of grammar in other languages. 

GALLIN, in ornithology, an order of 
bitds, the beak of which is conic, and 
fomewhat incurvated, and. the upper 
chap imbricated, 

Under this order are comprehended the 
oltrich, peacock, pheafant, wood-cock, 
turkey, the common dunghill cock, par- 
tridge, &c, See the articles OsTRICH, 
Peacock, &c. 

GALLINACEOUS, an appellation given 
to the birds of the order of the galline. 
See the article GALLINA. , 

GALLINAGINIS caput, in‘ anatomy. — 
See CaputT GALLINAGINIS. ; 

GALLINAGO, in ornithology, a bird 
called in englith the fnipe. See Snipe. 

GALLING, or ExcoriaTION, in me- 
dicine, See EXCORIATION, 

GALLING of a borfe's back, a diforder oc- 
cafioned by heat, and the chafing or 
pinching of the faddle. 

In order to prevent it, fome take a hind’s 
fkin well garnifhed with hair, and fit it 
neatly under the pannel of the faddle, fo 
thatthe hairy fide may be next the borfe. 
When a horfe’s back is galled upon 
a journey, take out a little of the fuffing 
of the pannel over the fwelling, and few 
a piece of foft white leather on the infide 
of the pannel; anoint the part with fale 
butter, and every evening wipe it clean, 
rubbing it till it grow fo't, anointing’ it 
again with butter, or for want of that, 
with greale: wafh the fwelling, or hurt, 
every evening with cold water and foap, 
and ftrew it with falt, which ‘fhould be 
left on till the horfe be faddied in the 
morning. 

GALLION, or GALLEON, in naval affairs, 
a fort of fhips employed in the commerce 
of the Weft-Indies. The Spaniards — 
fend annually two fleets; the one for 
Mexico, which they call the flota, and 
the other for Peru, which they cal!’ the 
gallions. See the article FLora. 

By a general regulation made in Spain, 
it has been eftablifhed, that there fhouid 
be twelve men of war, and five tenders, — 
annually fitted out for the armada cr 
galleons; eight fhips of fix hundred tons 
burden each, and three tenders, one of 
an hundred tons, for the iffand Mar- 
garita, and two of eighty each, to fol- 
low the armada: for the New Spaindleet, 
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two fhips of fix hundred tens each, and 
two tenders of eighty each ; and for the 
Honduras fleet, two fhips of five hundred 
tons each: and, in cafe no fleet happen- 
ed to fail any year, threeygallions and a 
tender fhould be fent to New Spain for 
the plate. glecier ; 
They are appointed to fail from Cadiz, 
in January, that they may arrive at Porto- 
Bello about the middle cf April, where 
the fair being over, they may take aboard 
the plate, and be at Havanna with it 
about the middle of June, where they 
are joined by the flota, that they may 
return to Spain with the greater fafety. 

GALLIOT, a finall gally defigned only 
for chace, carrying only one maft, and 
two or three pattereroes; it can both 


fail and row, and has fixteen or twenty 


oars, All the feamen on board are fol- 


diers, and each has a mufket by him on ~ 


quitting his oar. 

GALLIPAGO-IsLanps, are fituated in 
the Pacific Ocean on both fides the 
equator, between 85° and go®, welt lon- 
gitude, and about four hundsed miles 
weft of Peru. 

GALLIPOLI, a port-town of european 
Turky, fituated at the entrance of the 
Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, about rco 
miles fouth weft of Conftantinople : eaft 
long. 28°, and north lat. 40° 45. * 

GALuiPOLt is alfo a port town of the king- 
dom of Naples, fituated on the gulph of 
Otranto, about twenty-three miles weft 
of that city: eaft Jorg. 19°, and north 
lat. 40% 25. 

GALLIUM, Lapits-BEDSTRAW, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the tetrandria-mono- 
gynia clats of plants, the flower of which 
is a quadrifid fingle petal, without any 
tube, and placed flatwile: the fruit con- 
fits of two globofe bodies, growing clole 
together, but not adbering, and contain - 
ing each a fingle kidney-fhaped feed, It 
is taid to be an excellent aftringent, 


. GALLO, an ifland on the Pacific Ocean 


near the coat of Peru, about 200 miles 
welt of Popayan: weft longitude 80°, and 
north latitude 29 15/. 

GALLto is alfova town of Italy, ten miles 
fouth of Ancona, 


GALLo, or PUNT® GALLO, a fea-port of 


Ceylon, fubje& to the Dutch: eat long. 
78°, ard north lat. 6°. 

GALLON, a meafure ofeapacity both for 
dry and liquid things, containing four 
quarts ; but. thefe quarts, and confgquents 
ly the gallon itfelk, are different, accord- 


ing to tae quality of the thing meafusgd ¢, 
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for inftance, the wine gallon containg 
231 cubic inches, and holds eight pounds 
averdupois of pure water: the beer and 
ale gallons contain 282 folid inches, and- 
holds ten pounds three ounces and a 
quarter averdupois, of water: and the 
gailon for corn, meal, &c. 272 } cubic 
inches, and holds nine pounds thitéen 
ounces of pure water. 

GALLOON, in commerce, a narrow thiek 
kind of ferrety or Jace, ufed to edge or 
border cloaths, fometimes made of wool, 
and at other times of gold or filver. é 

LLOP, in, the ye, a motion of 


a horfe that Hi srhb ll fpeed, in which 
making.a kind of Jeap forwards, he 
lifts both his fore legs almog at the fame 
time; when thefe are in the air, juft 
upon the point of touching the ground, 
he lifts both his hind-legs almoft at 
once, ‘ ; 
A horfe in galloping forwards, may 
lead with which fore-leg he pleafes, tho” 
horfes do it molt commonly with their 
right fore-leg ; but with whatever fore- 
I-g they lead, the hind-leg of the fame 
fide muft follow it, otherwife their legs 
are faid to be difunited. To remedy 
this diforder, the rider muft flay the 
horfe a little upon the hand, and give 
him the (pur on the contrary fide to that - 
in which he is difuntted, 
In-a circle, a horfe is always to lead with 
the fore leg, within the turn; otherwife 
he is faid to gallop falfe; but here too, 
the hind leg of the fame fide mutt 
follow. 

GALLOPADE, in the manege, alfo term- 
ed the finé gallopade, the fhort gallop, 
the liftening gallop, and the gallop of 
the fchool, is a hand-gallop, in which 
a horfe galloping upon one or two treads, 
is well united, well knit together, and 
well coupled. Hence it is faid, thata 
horfe makes a gallopade, and works with 
one haunch; that is, inftead of going | 
upon one tread, whether right-out, or in 
a circle, he has*one haunch kept in fub- 
jection, let the turn or change of the 
hand be what it will; fo that the inner 

- haunch, which looks to the center of the 
ground 1s more narrowed, afd comes 


nearer to the center than the fhoulders ~ 


and thus the bole does not go altoge= 

ther to that fide, and his way of work- 

ing isa little more than one tread, and. 

fomewhat lefs than two. : 
GALLOWAY, a:province of Scotland, 

which gives the ttle of earl to a branck 

of the noble family of Stuart. 

$0 z 


GAM 
Tt is divided into two diftriéts; the 
weftern, called Upner Galloway, being 
the fame with Wigtonfhire; and the 
eaftern, or flewarty of Karkcudbright, 
called Lower Galloway. 

GaLiow ay is alfo the capital of a county 
of the ame name, in the province of Con- 
naught, im Ireland: weft long. 9° 12’, 

* and north lat. 53° 12’. 

Jt has a good port and is advantege- 
oufly ficuated for a foreign trade, 

New-Gat LOWAY, aborough town of Scot- 
Jand, in the county of Wigton, with 
which, and fome- other boroughs, it 

* claffes. : 

GALLOWS, an inftrument of punifhinent, 

- on which perfons convigted of felony, 

- ec. are executed by hanging. It is 
formed of two piezes of umber fixed in 

- the earth, with a beam faftened to each 

| on the top; or with three pieces of 
«timber fixed in the earth, with three 
"pieces on the topy forming a triangle. 

Gat.ows of a plough, a part of the plough- 
| head, fo called by firmers, from its re- 
femblance to the common gallows, as 
confifting of three pieces of timber, 
whereof one is placed tranfverfely over 


the heads of the other two. See the ar- 
ticle PLOUGH. 
j GALLS, in natural hiftory. See Gat. 


Harnefs-Gavus,. among farriers. 
| f article HARNESS. 
_ . GALLUS, the Cock, in ornithology, a. 
~~ well-knuwn dometiic fow), the head’ of 


ie 


“Tay io com with a longi‘udinal 


flefhy cruft, or comb: the wattlesare two, 
and placed longitudinally on the throat. 
» in its natural flate, is a very ro- 
autiful bird, variegated with 
nber of elegant colours, See 

» digs: 1. wheie n° 1. repre- 

§ the common dunghill-cock, and 

, n@ 2. the hens * 

GALLY, in printing, a frame into which 
the compofitor empties the lines out of 
his compofing ftick, and in which he 
tics up the page when it is completed. 
The gally is formed of an oblong fquare 
Loard, with’a ledge on three fides, and 
a grove to admit a falfe-bottom, called a 
gally-flice. 

© Gaxty, in the fea-language, is a place 

jn the cock-reom, where the grates are 
fet up, and in which fives are made tor 
roafting or boiling the victuals. 

GALLY-WORM, in zoology, the englifh 
name of the julus of authors, See the 
article JULUS.. ’ . 


‘GAMBEZON, om GAMBA, in antiquity, 
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GAMBOGE 


See the’ 


G A'M 


a kind of foft quilted waiftecoat, worn 
under the coat of mail to prevent its 
hurting the body. It was made of wool 
or cotton, quilted between two ftuffs, and 
was alfo called counterpoint. 


GAMBIA a greatriver of Africa, which, 


running from eaft to welt falls into the 
Atlantic ocean in 14° north lat, and 15° 
weft long. 
kt is faid to be navigable for floops 600 
miles. About ten leagues up this river 
is James's Ifland, a fettlement belonging 
to Great Britain: it is very {mall, being 
Jefs than a mile incircumference, but is 
detended by a fort. 
is a concreted vegetable 
juice, the produce of two trees, both 
called by the Indians caracapulli, and is 
“partly of a gummy, and partly of a re- 
finous ‘nature. It is brought to us either 
in form of orbicular meffes, or of ey- 
lindrical rolls of various fizes; and is of 
adenfe, compaét, and firm texture, and 
of a beautiful yellow. Itis chiefly brought 
tous from Cambaja, in the Eaft-Indies, 
called allo Cambodja, and Cambogia ; 
and from thence it has obtained its names 
of cambadium, cambogium, and gam- 
bogium. 
It 1s a very rough and ftrong purge; it 
operates both by vomit and (tool, and both 
ways with much viclence, almoft in the 
inftant in which it is fwallowed ; but yet 
without griping, It requires caution 
and judgment in adminiliring ats but 
tho'e who know how to give it properly, 
find it an excellent remedy in dropfies, 
cachexies, jaundice, afthmas, catarshs, 
and in the wortt cutaneous eruptions. 
Its dofe is from two or three grains to 
fix, eight or ten: four grains g@nerally 
operate brifkly without vomiting, and 
eight or ten guains ufua!ly vomit brifkly, 
and afterwards purge downwards. 
Tt is at prejent much more efteemed by 
painters in water colours, than by phy- 
ficians. 


GAME, /udus, in general, fignifies any 


diverfion, or fport, that is performed 
with regularity, and reftrained to cestaia 
rules. See the article GaMinaG. 

Games are ufually diftinguifhed into 
thofe of exercife and addre{s, and thole 
of hazard. To the firit belong chels, 


' tennis, billiards, wrefiling, @c. and to 


the Jatter thofe performed with cards or 
dice, as back-pammin, onbre, picquer, 
whilt, &c. See the articles CHEss, 
Back-GAMMON, &c. 


Games, /udi, in antiquity, were public 


dive: fions, 


\ 


GAM 


diverfions, exhibited on folemn occa- 
fions. Such, among the Greeks, were 
the olympic, pythian, ifthmian, nemaean, 
&c.. games; and, among the Romans, 
the apollinarian, circenfian, capitoline, 
&c, games, See the articles OLYMPIC, 
Pytuian, &e. 

Tt was alfo cuftomary, among the Greeks, 
for perfons of quality to inftitute games, 
with all forts of exercifes, as running, 
wreftling, boxing, &c. at the funerals of 
their friends, to do them honour, and 
render their death more remarkable. 
This practice is frequently mentioned by 
antient writers, as Miltiades’s funeral in 
Herodotus, Brafidas’s in Thucydides, 
‘Timoleon’s in Plutarch, with many more. 
Nor was this cuftom peculiar to later 
ages, fince we find the defcription of 
Patroclus’s funeral games takes vp the 
greatelt part of one of Homer's iliads ; 


and even prior to this, Oedipus’s funeral — 


is faid to have béen fclemnized with 
{ports. 

Among the Romans, there were three 
forts of games, wiz. facred, honorary, 
and ludicrous. The firft were inftituted 
immediately in honour of fome" deity 
or hero; of which kind were thofe al- 
ready mentioned, together with the au- 
guitales, florales, palatini, &c. The 
fecond clafs, were thofe exhibited by pri- 
vate perfons, at their own expence, in 
order to pleafe the people, and ingratiate 
themfelves with them, to make way for 
their own preferment: fuch were the 
combats of gladiators, the fcenic games, 
‘and other amphitheatrical fports. The 
ludicrous games were much of the fame 
nature with the games of exercife and 
hazard among us: fuch were the ludus 
trojanus, tefferz, tali, trochus, &c, See 
the article TROJAN GAME, &c. 

By a decree of the roman fenate, it was 
enaéted, that the public games fhould 
be confecrated, and united with the wor- 
fhip of the gods asa part thereof; whence 
it appears, that fealts, Sacrifices, and 
games, made up the greatelt part, or 
rather the whole, of the external worfhip 
offered by the Romans to their deities. 
Others diftinguifh the roman games into 
1. The equeftiian, or curule games, 
which were the fame with the circenfian. 
2. The gymnic games, wherein were 
exhibited gladiatoria!, and other fhews 
of the like nature: thefe were facred to 
Mars and Minerva. 3. The theatrical 
entertainments, confilting of tragedies, 


ad 
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comedies, balls, &c. thefe were facred to 
Apollo, Bacchus, Minerva, Venus, &c. 


Game, in law, fignifies birds or prey, ta- 


G 


ken or killed by fowling, or hunting, 
There are feveral ftatutes for punishing 
offences committed by perfons not quali 
fied by law, to take or deftroy the game. 
The antient laws ordain, that no perfon 
fhall take pheafants or partridges, with 
engines in another’s ground, without 
his licence, on forfeiture of 10]. and 
perfons killing any pheafant, partridge, 
pigeon, duck, hare, or other game, for~ 
feit 20s. for every fowl, hare, &c. xy 
Hen. VII. 1 Jac. I. c. 17. Conftables 
having a juftice of peace’s warrant, may 
fearch the houfes of fufpeéted perfons for 
game; and in cafe any be there found, — 
and they do not give a good account 
how they came by it, fuch perfon fhall 
forfeit for each hare or pheafant, par- 
tridge, &c. not under ¢s.\ nor exceedin, 
20s. Likewile by another ftatute, if any 
higler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper, or 
vidtualler, fhall have in his cuftody any 
hares, pbeafants, partridges, heath- 
game, @c. he forfeits for every hare and 
fowl, 51. unlefs the fame be fent by a 
perfon qualified to kill game, - The fell= 
ing or offering game to fale is made 
liable to the like penalty; and in that 
cafe, if any hare, &c, be found in a 
thop, &c. it is deemed expofing it to 
fale. Perfens not qualified, keeping 
dogs, nets, or engines to kill game, on 
their conviction before a juftice of peace, 
fhall alfo pay 51. or be tent to the houfe 
of correftion for three months, 4 and 
5 W. and M. c, 23. 5 Ann. c. 24. 
g Ann. The penalties for deftroying 
game, are recoyerable by ation, as well 
as before jultices of peace, by 8 Geo. I. 
c. 19. If a perfon hunts any game on 
the land of another, fuch other cannot 
juflify the killiog of his dogs. Where 
one in hunting (tarts a hare upon his 
own land, and then foilows and kills fuch 
hare in another perfon’s ground, it is 
lawful, and the game is his own; but 
where a man ftarts a hare on another’s 
Jand, and kills it there, he is fubje& to 
an action of trefpafs, z 
AME-COCK, a fighting cock, or one 


kept for fport; in the choice of which, 


four things are chiefly to be regarded, 

viz. fhape, colour, courage, and tharp 

heel. 

1. As to fhape, a game-cock mut not 

be chofen either too lar,e, or too (mail: 
the 


ws 


GAM 


Tt is divided into two diftriéts; the 
weftern, called Upner Galloway, being 
the fame with Wigtonfhire; and the 
eaftern, or flewarty of Kurkcudbright, 
called Lower Galloway. 

GaLuow ay is alfo the capital of a county 
of the ‘ame name, in the province of Con- 
naught, im Ireland: welt long. 9° 12’, 

and north lat. 53° 12’. 

Jt has a good port and is advantage- 
oy firuated for a foreign trade, 
New-GatLoway, aborough town of Scot- 

Jand, in the county of Wigton, with 
which, and fome~ other boroughs, it 

* claffes. f 

GALLOWS, aninftrument of punishment, 

-on which perfons convisted of felony, 

- &e. ave executed by hanging. It is 

formed of two pieces of umber fixed in 

- the earth, with a beam faftened to each 
on the top; or with three pieces of 

timber fixed in the earth, with three 
| ' pieces on the top, forming a triangle. 

Gat.ows of a plough, a part of the plough- 

4 head, fo called by firmers, from its re- 

femblance to the common gallows, as 

» confifting of three pieces of timber, 
whereof one is placed tranfverfely over 
the heads of the other two. See the ar- 

ticle PLOUGH, 


GALLS, in natural hiftory. See Gavt. 
| Harnefs-Gavws,. among farriers. 


article HARNESS. 


well-known domellic fowl), the head of 
“Ta to comt witha longi‘udinal 


. 
ee 
on 


flefhy craft, or comb: the wattlesare two, 
d longitudinally on the throat. 
in its natural fate, is a very ro- 
utiful bird, variegated with 
mber of elegant colours, See 
. fig. 1. where n° J. repre- 
the common dunghill-cock, and 
¢ 0%. the hens, > ; 
GALLY, in printing. a frame into which 
the compofitor empties thé lines out of 
his compofing fick, and in which he 
ties up the page when'it is completed, 
The gally is formed of an oblong {quare 
Loard, with’a ledge on three fides, and 
a grove to admit a falfe-bottom, called a 
gally-flice. 
© Gary, in the fea-language, is a place 
jn the cock-reoni, where the grates are 
fet up, andim which fives are made tor 
_ soalting or boiling the victuals. 
GALLY-woRM, in zoology, the englith 
“name of the julus of authors, See the 
. article JULUS. ‘ 
GAMBEZON, or GamBa, in antiquity, 


: 
; et 


cand» oI 
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GAMBOGE 


See the’ 


g GALLus, the Cock, in ornithology, a. 


Gamgs, 


GAM 

a kind of foft quilted waiftcoat, worn 
under the coat of mail to prevent its 
hurting the body. It was made of wool 


or cotton, quilted between two ftuffs, and 
was alfo called counterpoint, 


GAMBIA a greatriver of Afvica, which, 


running from eaft to welt falls into the 
Atlantic ocean in 14° north jat, and 15° 
weftlong. 
It is faid to be navigable for floops 600 
miles. About ten leagues up this river 
is James's Ifland, a fettlement belonging 
to Great Britam: it is very {mall, being 
Je{s than a mile in circumference, but is 
defended by a fort. 
is a concreted vegetable 
juice, the produce of two trees, both 
called by the Indians caracapulli, and is 
“partly of a gummy, and partly of are- 
finous Nature. It is brought to us either 
in form of orbicular meffes, or of ey- 
lindrical rolls of various fizes; andis of 
adenfe, compact, and firm texture, and 
of a beautiful yellow. It is chiefly brought 
tous from Cambaja, in the Eaft-Indies, 
called allo Cambodja, and Cambogia ; 
and. from thence it has obtained its names 
of cambadium, cambogium, and gam- 
bogium, %, j 
It 18 a very rough and ftrong purge ; it 
operates both by vomit and (tool, and both 
ways with much violence, almoft in the 
inftant in which it is fwallowed ; but yet 
without griping, It requires caution 
and judgment in adminifiring at; but 
tho’e who know how to give it properly, 
find it an excellent remedy in dropfies, 
cachexies, jaundice, afthmas, \catamhs, 
and in the worlt cutaneous eruptions. 
Its dofe is from two or three grains to 
fix, eight or ten: four grains gqnerally 
operate brifkly without vomiting, and 
eight or ten grains ulually vomit brifkly, 
and afterwards purge downwards, 
Tt is at prefent much more efteemed by 
painters in water colours, than by phy- 
ficians. 


GAME, /udus, in general, fignifies any 


diverfion, or fport, that is performed 
with regularity, and reftrained to cestaia 
rules. See the article GAMING. 

Games are ufualiy diftinguithed into 
thofe of exercife and addre{3, and thefe 
of hazard. To the firit belong chels, 


tennis, billiards, wrefiling, @e. and to 


the Jatter thofe performed with cards or 

dice, as back-gammicn, onbre, picquet, 

whift, @c. See the articles CHEss, 

Back-GAMMON, &c. 

lud?, in antiquity, were public 
dives fions, 


\ 


GAM 
diverfions, exhibited on folemn occa- 
fions. Such, among the Greeks, were 
the olympic, pythian, ifthmian, nemzan, 
&c.. games; and, among the Romans, 
the apollinarian, circenfian, capitoline, 
&c. games, See the articles OLYMPIC, 
Pytuian, Ge. 

Tt was alfo cuftomary, among the Greeks, 
for perfons of quality to inftitute games, 
swith all forts of exercifes, as running, 
wreftling, boxing, &c. at the funerals of 
their friends, to do them honour, and 
render their death more remarkable. 
This praétice is frequently mentioned by 
antient writers, as Miltiades’s funeral in 
Herodotus, Brafidas’s in Thucydides, 
‘Timoleon’s in Piutarch, with many more. 
Nor was this cuftom peculiar to later 
ages, fince we find the defcription of 
Patroclus’s funeral games takes vp the 
greatelt part of one of Homer's iliads ; 


and even prior to this, Oedipus’s funeral — 


is faid to have béen folemnized with 
{ports. 

Among the Romans, there were three 
forts of games, wiz. facred, honorary, 
and ludicrous. The firft were inftituted 


immediately in honour of fome deity * 


or hero; of which kind were thofe al- 
ready mentioned, together with the au- 
guttales, florales, palatini, &c. The 
fecond clafs, were thofe exhibited by pri- 
vate perfons, at their own expence, in 
order to pleafe the people, and ingratiate 
themfelves with them, to make way for 
their own preferment: fuch were the 
combats of gladiators, the fcenic games, 
‘and other amphitheatrical fports. The 
ludicrous games were much of the fame 
nature with the games of exercife and 
hazard among us: fuch were the ludus 
trojanus, tefferz, tali, trochus, &c. See 
the article TRojAN GAME, &c. 

By a decree of the roman fenate, it was 
enacted, that the public games fhould 
be confecrated, and united with the wor- 
flip of the gods asa part thereof; whence 
it appears, that fealts, facrifices, and 
games, made up the greatelt part, or 
rather the whole, of the external worthip 
offered by the Romans to their deities. 
Others diftinguifh the roman games into 
1. The egueftiian, or curule games, 
which were the fame with the circenfan, 
2. The gymnic games, wherein were 
exhibited gladiatorial, and other fhews 
of the like nature: thefe were facred to 
Mars and Minerva. 3. The theatrical 
entertainments, confilting of tragedies, 
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comedies, balls, &c. thefe were facred to 
Apollo, Bacchus, Minerva, Venus, @e. 
AME, in law, fignifies birds or prey, ta- 
ken or killed by fowling, or hunting, 
There are feveral ftatutes for punithing 
offences committed by perfons not quali-~ 
fied by law, totake or deftroy the game. 
The antient laws ordain, that no perfon 
fhall take phealants or partridges, with 
engines in. another’s ground, without 
his licence, on forfeiture of 10]. and 
perfons killing any pheafant, partridge, 
pigeon, duck, hare, or other game, for~ 
feit 20s. for every fowl, hare, &c. xx 
Hen. VII. 1 Jac. I. c. 17. Conftables 
having a jultice of peace’s warrant, may 
fearch the houfes of fufpeéted perfons for 


game; and in cafe any be there found, © 


and they do not give a good account 
how they came by it, fuch perfon fhall 
forfeit for each hare or pheafant, par- 
tridge, &c. not under §s.\nor exceeding 
20s. Likewile by another ftatute, if any 
higler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper, or_ 
viétualler, fhall have in his cuftody any 
hares, pbeafants, partridges, heath- 
game, &c. he forfeits for every hare and 
fowl, sl. unlefs the fame be fent by a 
perfon qualified to kill game, ' The fell- 
ing or offering game to fale is made 
liable to the like penalty; and in that 
cafe, if any hare, &c, be found in a 
fhop, &c. it is deemed expofing it to 
fale. Perfens not qualified, keeping 
dogs, nets, or engines to kill game, on 
thei conviction before a juftice of peace, 
fhall alfo pay 51. or be tent to the houfe 
of correftion for three months, 4 and 
5 W. and M. c, 23. 5 Ann. c #4. 
g Ann. The penalties for deftroying 
game, are recoyerable by action, as well 
as before juftices of peace, by 8 Geo. I. 
c.19- If a perfon hunts any game on 
the Jand of another, fuch other cannot 
juflify the killing of his dogs. Where 
one in hunting {tarts a hare upon his 
own land, and then foilows and kills fuch 
hare in another perfon’s ground, it is 
lawful, and the game is his own; but 
where a man ftarts a hare on another’s 
land, and kills it there, he is fubjeét to 
an aétion of trefpafs, ® 
AME-COCK, a fighting cock, or one 


» kept for fport; in the choice of which, 


four things are chiefly to be regarded, 
ha) thape, colour, courage, and fharp 

eel. 
1. As to fhape, a gime-cock mut not 
be chofen either too lar,e, or too fmall: 
the 


| 


uv 


#, 
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the fir being generally. unwieldy, and 


unactive; the other weak and tedious 
in fighting. The middle-fized cock is 
‘theref ve moft proper for this purpole, as 
‘being ftrong, nimble, and eafily matched; 
his head ought to be {mall, with a quick 
Jarge eye and a ftrong beak, which 
Should be crooked, and in co our fuit- 
able to the plume of his feathers; the 
beam of his leg fhouid be ftrong, and 
ef the colour of his plume; his {purs 
fhould be rough, long and fharp; a 
Title bending, ard pointing inward. 2, 
The beft colour for a game-cock is either 
that of a grey, yellow, or red: the pyed 
pile may pafs indifferently; but the 


‘shite and dun are rarely known to be 


good for any thing. If his neck be m- 
wefted with a fcarlet complexion, it is a 
fign of his being ftrong, lu'ty and 
courageous ;; whereas a pale and wan 
complexion denotes him faint and un. 
healthy. 3. His courage may be known 
by his proud, upright ftanding, and 
flately tread in walking ; and if he crows 
frequently in the pen, it is a proof of 
fpivit. 4. His fharpnefs of heel isknown 
‘only from obfervation in fighting ; that 
is, when at every rifing te hits fo that 
he draws blood from his adverfary ; gild- 
» ing his {purrs continual'y, and at every 
blow threatening him with immediate 
death. 
To prepare a cock to fight; 1. Witha 
"pair of fine fhears, cut all his mane of, 
elofe to his neck, from the head to the 
fetting of the fhoulders. 2. Clip off 
all the feathers irom the tail clofe to h's 
rump, and the redder it appears, the 
better is the cocks in condition. 3. 
_ Spread his wings by the length of the 
firft vifing feather; and cut off the ret 
flope-wile, with fharp points, that in his 
rifing he may therewith endanger an 
eye of his adverfary. 4. Scrape, (mcoth 
and fharpen his fpurs with a pen knife: 
and, lafily, fee th«tihere be no feathers 
on the crown of his head, for his op- 
. ponent to take hold of ; ard moiften his 
* head all over with your fpirtle. 
GAME-HEN, fhould be of a black, brown, 
Speckled grey, grizzle, or yellow colour: 
heing tufted on the crown denotes cou- 
rage and refolution ; and having the ad- 
dition of weapons, conduces very much 
to her excellency. Her body fhould be 
big dnd well poked behind, for the pro- 
dnétion of large eggs. A general re- 
mark is, that aright hen of the game, 
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very good chickens; but the beft game 


cock from a dunghil hen, will never 
get a bird fit for the game. 


GAME-KEEPERS, are thofe who have 


the care of keeping and preferving the 


_ game, and are appointed to that office 


by lords of manors, &c, who not being 
under the degree of efquire, may, by a 
writing under their hands and feals, au- 
thorize one or more game-keepers, who 
may feize guns, dogs or nets uled by 
unqualified perfons for deftroying the 
game. Game-keepers are alfo to be per= 
fons either qualified by law to kill the 


. game, or to be truly and properly the 


fervants of the lords or ladies of maners 
appointing them ; and no game-keeper 
can qualify any perfon to fuch end, or 
to keep dogs, &c. 5 Ann. c. 14. 9 
Ann. ¢325. 3 Geo. I, c. 28): : 
The perfons qualified to keep guns, 
dogs, &c. are thofe who have a free 
warren, 100], a year by inheritance, 
or for life, or a leafe for ninety-nine 
years cf reol, per annum, alfo the eldeft 
fons of efquires, &c. 22 and 23 Car. Hl. 
Cc. aey : 

A lord of a manor may appoint a game- 
keeper within his manor and royalty to 
kill hares, pheafants, partridges, @c, 
for his own ufe, the name of whom is 
to be entered with the clerk of the peace 
of the county ; and if any other game- 
keeper, or one legally authorized, under 
colour of his authority, kills game, and 
afterwards fells it, without the confent 
of the perfon that impowers him, he is 


on conviétion to fuffer corporal punifh- 
ment. 


GAMELTA, yapmntia, in grecian anti- 


quity, a nuptial feaft, or rather facrifice, 
held in the antient greek families on the 
day befere a marriage; thus called, from 
a cultom they had of fhaving themfelves 
on this occafion, and prefenting their. 
hair to fome deity to whom they had 
particular obligations, 


GAMELION, a poem, or compoftion in 


verfe on the fubje&t of a marriage, com- 
monly called an epithalamium. See the 
article EPITHALAMIUM, 


GAMELION, in antient chronology, was 


the eighth month of the Athenian year, 
containing twenty-nine days, and an- 
fwering to the latter part of our January, 
and beginning of February. It was thus. - 
called, as being, in the opinion of the 
Athenians, the moft proper feafon ofthe 
year for marriage. 


thom a dung hill cock, will bring forth GAMING, the art of playing OF Praga 


wong 


GAM 
tifing any game, particularly thofe of 
hazard, as cards, dice, tables, @c. 
Gaming has, at .all times, been looked 
» on asathing of pernicious confequence 
to the common-wealth; and is, there- 
fore, feverely prohibited by law. The 
. ftatute 33 Hen. VIII. gives juftices of 
peace, anid head officers in corporations, 
a power to enter all-houles fulpected of 
unlawful games ; and to arreft the game- 
fters, til they give fecurity not to play 

for the future. Perfons keeping any un- 
lawful gaming-houfe, are fined 40s. and 
the gamefters 6s. 8d. atime. If any 
perfons by fraud, deceit, or unlaw ul 
device, in playing either at cards or dice, 
tables, bowl<, cork fighting, horfe races, 
foot-races, @¢. or bearing a fhare in the 
flakes, or betting, fhall win any money 
or valuable thing of another, he thall 
forfeit treble the value thereof: likewife 
if any perfon fall play at any.-of the 
faid games upon tick, and not for ready 
money, and lofe the fam of tool. on 
credit, at any one meeting, if the money 
be not paid down, his fecurity taken for 
it fhali be void, and the winner becomes 
liable to a forfeiture of treble value of fuch 
‘money won. 16 Car, II, c. 7. Not only 
ail notes, bills, bonds, mortgages, or 
other fecurities given for money won at 
gaming, are declared void; but alfo 
where lands are granted, they fhall go 
to the next perfon intitled, after the 
deceafe of the perfon fo incumbering the 
fame: perfons lofing by gaming at one 
time rol. may recover the money lott, 
from the winner, by an aétion of debt 
brought within three months ; and on 
the loier’s not profecuting, any other 
perfon’ may lawiully do it, and recover 
treble the value with colts. 9 Ann. 
c. 14. Thofe who cheat at cards, dice, 
&c. befides their forfeitures, have in- 
flicted on them fuch infamy and corpo- 
ralpunifhment, asin cafes of perjury; and 
perfons beating or challenging any other 
perfon to fight, on account of money 
won by gaming, fhall forfeit all their 
goods, and be imprifoned two years; 
‘and where perfons play that have no vifi- 
ble cltates, and do not make it appear 
that the principal part of their mainte- 
nance is got by other means than gam- 
ing, they may be bound to their good 
behaviour by two juftices of the peace, 
€&c. Stat. zbid, See 2 Geo, Il. c. 28. 
‘Theace of hearts, pharaoh, baffet, and 
hazird, are judged to be lotteries by 
cards er dice; and perfons who let up 
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And every adventurer, who fhall play, - 
flake, or punt at them, forfeits fit 
Allo any fales of houfes, goods, plate, 
&c, in fuch a way, are void, and the 
things forfeited to any who will fue for 
the fame. 12 Geoell, c. 28. 


the doétrine of chances, 
CHANCE. 

Mr, de Moivre, in a treatife de Menfura 
Sortis, has computed the variety of chan- 
ces in feveral cafes that occur in gaming, 
the laws of which may be underftood by 
what follows. 

Suppofe p the number of cafes in which 
an event may happen, and g the number 
of cafes wherein it may not happen, both 
fides have the degree of probability, 
which is to each other asptog. 

If two gametters, A and B, engage on 
this footing, that, if the cafes p happen, 
A thall win; but, if ghippen, B fall : 
win, and the {take be a; the chance of A 


See the article 


will be ao and that of B it; confe- 


q ; 
quently, if they fell the expeétancie:, they 
fhould have that for them refpeétively. 
If A and B play with a fingle die, on 
this condition, that, if A throw two or 
more aces at eight throws, he hall win; 
otherwife B fhall win; what is the ratio 
of their chances? Since there is but one 
cafe wherein an ace may turn up, and 
five wherein it may not, let a1, and 
b=5. And again, fince there are eight 
throws of the die, let 783; and you 
will have ad) "—b"—n a bt—=1, to b® 4 
2 ab"—y+ that is, the chance of A will 
be to that of B, as 663991 to 10456526, 
or nearly as 2 to 3. 
A and Bare engaged at fingle quoits, 
and, afier playing fome time, A wants 
4 of being up, and B 6; but B is fo 
much the better gamefter, that his chance 
againft A upon a fingle throw would he 
as 3 to 23; what is the ratio of their 
chances? Since A wants 4, and B 6, ~ 
the game will be ended at nine throws 3. 
therefore, raile a+ to the ninth power, 
and it will be a2+g9a® 6+ 3647 bb+ 
84. a°b3+ 126 a5b4*4 126 ath§, to 84 
a3b°+ 464a46'+6 ab3+49: call a 3, 
and 62, and you will have the ratio of 
chances in numbers, viz. 1759077 to 
794048. 
A and B play at fingle quoits, and A 
is the belt gamefter, fothat he can gife 
Bz in 3, whatis the ratio of their chan- 
ces 


Thefe are foundedon*. 


\ 
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ees at a fingle throw ? Suppofe the chan- 
ces as & tor, and raife x + 1 to itscube, 
which will be 34+3274 3z4+1. Now 
fince A could give B 2 out of 3, A might 
undertake to win three throws running 5 
and, confequently, the chances in this 
cafe will be as? to 3z7432+1. Hence 
a3 3x74 324+15 oF, 2zi—ei4 327+ 
gz+1- And, therefore, Sf rZ+r j 


Lyn. The 
Y2-1 
chances, therefore, are——— and 1, 
refpectively. otitis 
Again, (uppofe I have two wagers de- 
pending, in the firft of which I have 3 to 
2 the beft of the lay, and inthe fecond 7 
to 4, what is the probability I win both 
wagers ? 

x, The prohability of winning the firft is 
2, that 1s the number of chances 1 have 
to win, divided by the number of all the 
chances: the probability of winning the 
fecond is ;7: therefore, multiplying thele 
two fraétions together, the product will 
be 4, which ts the probability of winn- 
ing both wagers. Now, this fraction be- 
ing fubtracted from 1, the remainder is 


and, confequently, z= 


| 34, which is the probability I do not win 


both wagers: therefore the odds againft 
me are 34 to 21.- 

2. If I would know what the probabill- 
ty is of winning the firft, and lofing the 
fecond, I argue thus: the probability of 
winning the firft is 3, the probability of 
Jofing the fecond is ,*: therefore multi- 


a 


_ plying 3 by ;4, the produét ¢} will be 


the probability of my winning the firft,and 
Jofing the fecond; which being fubtract- 
ed from 1, there will remain 33, which 
is the probability I do not win the firtt, 
and at the fame time lofe the fecond. 

3. Tf f would know what the probabi- 
Vity is of winning the fecond, and at tre 
fame time lofing the firft, [fay thus: the 
probability of winning the fecond is +> 5 
the probability of lofing the firit is z+ 
therefore, multiplying thefe two fractions 
together, the product 4+ is the probabi- 
lity I win the fecond, and alfo lofe the 
fivit. 

4. If Lwould know what the probabi- 
lity is of lofing both wagers, I fay, the 
probability of lofing the fult is 2, and the 
probability of lofing the fecond 54: there- 
fore, the probability of lofing them 
both is 25 which being fubtraled from 
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1, there remains +7 : therefore, the odds 
of lofing both wagers is 47 to 8. . 
This way of reafoning is applicable to 
the happening or failing of any events 
that may fall under confideration. Thus 
if I would know what the probability is of 
miffing an ace four times together with a 
die, this I confider as the failing of four 
different events. Now the probability of 
miffing the firf is 3, the fecond is alfo 2, 
the third 3, and the fourth 3; therefore 
the probability of miffing it four times to- 
gether is 3x >X3x5=,$25 5 which be- 
ing fubtraéted from 1, there will remain 
+324 for the probability of throwing: it 
once or oftener in four times: therefore 
the odds of throwing an ace in four times, 
is 671 to 625. 
But if the flinging of an ace was under- 
taken in three times, the probability of 
mifling it three times would be X3X 
St 5¢5 which being fubtraéted from 
1, there will remain ,?2 for the proba- 
bility of throwing it once or oftener in 
three times: therefore the odds againft 
throwing it in three times aré 125 to gr. 
Again, luppofe we would know the pro- 
bability of throwing an ace once in four 
times, and no more: fince the probabi- 
lity of throwing it the firft time is 7, and 
of miffing it the other three times is 2X 
55, it follows that the probability of 
throwing it the firft time, and miffing it 
the other three fucceflive times, is 2X2 
$Xi 7358 3 but becaufe it is poffible 
to hit it every throw, as well as the firft, 
it follows, that the probability of throw- 
ing it once in four throws, and miffling 
40025 — 5°05. which 
1296 1296 
being fubtragted from 4, there will re- 
main .,7 2+ for the probability of throw- 
ing it once, and no more, in four times. 
Therefore, if ove undértake to throw an 
ace once, and no more, in four times, he 
has sco to 796 the worit of the lay, or 
5 to 8 very near, 
Suppofe two events are fuch, that one of 
them bas twice as many chances to come 
up as the other, what is the probability 
that the event, which has the greater 
number of chances to come up, does not 
happen twice before the other happens 
once, which is the cafe of flinging 


the other three, is 


q with two dice before 4 once? Since | 


the number of chances are as 2 to 1, the 
probability of the firt happening before 


the 
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“ ‘happening twice before it, is but 2x2 or 
Gs therefore it is § to 4 feven docs not 
posal up twice before four once, 

Bat, if it were demanded, what muft he 
the propor'ion of the fatlittes of the 
coming up of two events, to make that 
which has the mot. chances come up 
twice, before the other comes up once? 
The anfwer is1z to 5 very nearly; whence 
it follows, that the probability of throw- 
ing the firft before the fecond is +7, and 
Ye prepsbily: of throwing it twice is 
TExES, or $3 3 tirerefore, the proha- 
bility of not doing it is 325: therefore 
the odds again(t it are as 145 to 144, 
which comes very near an equality. 
Suppofe there is a heap of thirteen cards 
of one colour, and another heap of thir- 
teen cards of another colour, what is the 
probability that, taking one card at a 
venture out of each heap, I fhall take out 
the two aces? 

The probability of taking the ace out of 
the firit heap is ,1, the probability of 
taking the ace out of the fecond heap is 
+43 therefore the probability of taking 
out both aces is ~4X5%==>4,, which 
being fubtra&ed from 1, there will ree 
main 7$%3 therefore the odds againft me 
are 168 to I. 

In cales where the events depend on one 
another the manner of arguing is fome- 
what altered. ‘Thus, fuppofe that out 
of one fingle heap of thirteen cards of one 
colour I fhould undertake to take eut 
firft the ace; and, fecondly, the two: 
though the probability of taking out the 
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gether, on condition that if either one or 


more of the events in queftion happen, 
A thall win, and B.lofe, the probability 


(RY 
of Ab winding willed 
ati 


biz 


3 and 


that of B’s winning will be =! for 
a 

when a+b is a&tually raifed to the power 
m, the only term in which @ does not oc- 
curis the lafté2: therefore, all the terms 
hut the lait are favourabi eto A. 

Thus if N= 35 railing a+ to the cube 
at+ 34+ *b+3ab* 463, all the terms 
but 63 will be favoureble to Aj; and there- 
fore the probability of A’s winning will be 
B+ 3a7h+3ab* a+o3—b3 


ate 
— 


or 
até 3 : aye|e 


and 


the orobability of B’s winning will be 


53 
———. But if A and : play on con- 
a+5i3 
dition, that if either two bag more of the 
events in quefion happen, A “tha! win 5 


but in cafe one only happe none, & 
fall win; the pi obability oa v uae 


amg 
pt pad 
’ a or Bic. RAC > 
will beZZ ti dig for 
=—= ’ 
aa b ae * 


the Bip two terms in which aa does 


u—% 
not occur, are the two laft, viz. wab 


and b”, 


GAMMONING, among feamen, denotes 


feveral.turns of rope taken round the 
how(prit, and reeved through holes in 
knees of the head, for the greater fecu- 
rity of the bow|prit. 


ace be ,4, and the proba bility of taking GAMMUT,Gam,GammMa, or GAMMA- 


out the two be likewife 15 yet the ace 
being fuppofed.as taken out already, there 
will remain only twelve cards in the heap, 
which will make the ‘probaly: lity of taking 
out the two to be 1 5 therefore the pro- 


bability of taking ‘iat the ace, and then 


, , 2 1 
the two, will be iis 


In this lat queftion the two events have 
a dependence on each other, which con- 
fits in this, that one of the events being 
fuppofed as having happened, the proba- 
bility of the other’s 
altered. But the cafe is. not fo in the two 
heaps of cards. 


If the events in queftion be vz in num De 


and be fuch as have the fame number 

of chances by which they. may hati 

and likewile the fame number 4 of chan- 

ces by which they may fail, raife a4 to 

the.power z And if A and B play to- 
Yor. UL 


UT, in mufic, a {cule whereon we learn 
to fousd the mutical notes, ut, re, mi, fay 
fol, da, in their feveral orders and difpo- 
fitions. See Norge and SCALE. 
The invention of this feale is owing to 
Guido Aretine; tho’ it is not (o pro- 
perly an invention as an improvement on 
the diagram, or {cale of the Grecians, 
See the article DIAGRAM. sige 
‘The gammut is alio celied the harmoni- 
cal hand, by reafon that Guido made firkt 


happening is thereby ule of the figure of the hand to demon- 


firate the progreifion of his founds. 
Guo, finding the diagram of the antients 
of too fmali an extent, added five mere 
chords or notes to it; one below the 
proflambanomenos of the antients, and 
four above rhe nete hyperboleon. - The 
firft he called hypo-proflambarnomenos, 
and denoted it by the letter G, or the 
ai greek 


GAM 
greek T, gamma; which note being at 
the head of the fcale, occafioned the whole 
{cale to be called by the name of gam, or 
gammut, This {cale is divided into three 
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feries or columns,’ the firft called durum, 
the fecond natural, and the third molie, as 
repreiented by the following {cheme. 


The Gamut or SCALE of Guipa. 


The ule of this feale is to make the paf- 
Sages and tranfitions from B molle to B 
durum, by means of tones and femitones. 
‘The feries of B natural ftanding between 
the other two, communicates with both, 


- fo that to name the chord of the feale by 


thefe fyllables, if we would have the femi- 
tones in their natural places, viz. b, ¢, 
and e, f, then we apply ut to g; and af- 
ter /a we go into the feries of B natural, 
at fa; and after the/a of this, we return 
tothe former at 2; and fo on. And 


we may begin at wt in c, and pafs into thew 


firft feries at wi, and then back to the 
ether at fa, by which means the one tran- 
fition is a femitone, viz. lay fa, and the 


ol 
Fe 


| 


der of B molle, we may begin with ut in 


-c or f, and make each femitone after the 


fame manner. 

Hence came the barbarous names of ga- 
mut, are, Bini, @e. but what perplexed 
work is here with fo many different fyl- 
lables applied to each chord, and all to 
matk the places of the femitones, which 
the fimple letters a, b, c, &c. do as well, 
and with more. eafe. % 
Several alterations have been madein the © 
gammut, M. le Murs particularly added 
a feventh fyllable, wiz. fi; and the Eng- 
lith ufually throw out that and at, and 
make the other ferve for all, as will be 
fhewn under the article SOLFAING.: 


ether atone, Ja, mi. To follow the ore Gammur, or Gamm, is allo the firt or 


3 gravelt 


GAN {1 
gravelt note in the modern feale of mufic, 
the reafon whereof is fhewn under the 
preceding article. 

GANDER, in ornithology, the male of the 
goofe-kind; one of which, it is faid, 

_ will Gerve five geefe. See Goose. 

GANG, in the fea-language, the fame 
with crew. See the article Crew. 

The company wherewith a fhip’s boat is 
manned, is called the cockfwain’s crew, 
or gang. See the article COCK-swaIN. 

Ganc-way is the feveral paffages or 
ways from one part of the fhip to the 
other ; and whatever is laid in any of 
thofe paffages, is faid to lie in the gang- 
way. 

GANG-FISH, a fpecies of coregonus, with 
the upper jaw longe(ft and flat, and with 
fourteen rays in the back fin. See the ar- 
ticle CoREGONUS. 

GANGEA, the capital of a territory in the 
provincé of Chirvan, in Perfia: eaft long. 
46°, north lat. 41°. 

GANGES, a large river of the hither In- 

dia, rifes in the mountains which fepa- 
rate India from Tartary; and, running 
from the north-weft to the fouth-eafl near 
isoo miles through the Mogul’s domi- 
nions, difcharges itfelf by feveral chan- 
nels into the bay of Bengal. 
This river is worfhiped like a god by the 
fuperftitious Indians, many thoufands of 
whom annually undertake pilgrimages to 
it, and carry their dying friends to ex- 
pire on its banks, and as foon as they 
die, heave them into the middle of it. 

GANGI, or CowLer, a town of Golcon- 
da, in the hither India: eaft long. 79°, 
and north lat. 16°. 

GANGLIO, or GancLion, in furgery, a 
hard tubercle, generally moveable, in the 
external or interna] part of the carpus, 
tipon the tendons or ligaments in that 
part, ufually without any pain to the 
patient. Though ganglions fo nearly re- 
femble an encyited tumour, that Celfus 
makes them one and the fame; yet their 
difference may appear, if it were only 
from their different feats; ganglions be- 
ing confined to the tendons and ligaments 
of the hands and feet, whereas encyfted 
tumours are not reftrained to any part of 
the body, See the article ENCYSTED. 
With regard to the caufe of ganglions, 
they feem generally to proceed from an 
in{piffation of the vilcid juices, which are 
let out, and lodged betwixt the fibres and 
membranes, when the tendons and liga- 
ments of chofe parts have beew injured by 
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a fall, blow, train, contufion, or thelike, 
in which cafe they gradually increafe ° 
more or lefs, as long as the fibres yield; 
the juices find vent fo as to advance to the 
fize of a filbert, walnut, or even a piges 
on’segg: fome are oblong, round, or 
oval, with an equal or uneven furface $ 
fome of them which are recent, may be 
eafily difperfed ; and others, which have 
been of long ftanding, hardly yield to any 
remedies but the knife. 
The infpiffated matter of a recent gan 
glion, may often be happily difperfed by 
barely rubbing the tumour well every 
morning with the fafting faliva, and binds 
ing a plate of lead on it afterwards for 
feveral weeks fucceffively. Many attribute 
a greater difcutient virtueto the lead, when 
it has firft had fome mercury rubbed on 
it. Foreftus, and others, advife the ufe 
of a plafter of ammoniac and mercury, 
and often to rub them with oil of fapo. 
Others write, that a cure may be readily 
performed, if the patient lays his hand ~ 
upon a table, and ftrikes on the tumour 
with his filts but care fhould be taken 
not to injure the bones, tendons, or other 
parts of the hand in ftriking the tumour ; 
and the fame care mutt be taken if there 
is a neceffity of having recourfe to cauf- 
tics or incifion, in order to remove them,” 
GANGRENE, a very great and danger- 
ous degree of inflammation, wherein the 
parts affected begin to corrupt, and put. 
on a ftate of putrefaGlion. A gangrene 
is diftinguifhed from a fphacelus, in as 
much as this latter is not an incipient but 
an abfolute and perfe& corruption, or 
death of the parts, already made. See 
the article SPHACELUS, 
A gangrene may be difcovered generally 
from the following figns; namely, the 
inflammation, with its fymptoms, which 
have all along been very violent, do ge- 
nerally undergo a fudden change, as if 
they were going off. The parts which 
were before {welled and tenfe, do now 
grow foft and flaccid, and upon preffing 
with the finger on the fkin and fat, its 
impreflion remains behind, as in an cede- 
maj at length the cuticula feparates from 
the cutis, often rifing up in blifters, like 
thofe on burns, filled with a reddifh, 
yellowifh, and black humour; and the 
Y fe of the limb is in fome degree dimi- 
nifhed. See the article OEDEMA, 
The caufe of a gangrene, as well as a 
fphacelus, are cither external or internal. 
Among the internal caules are reckoned 
8 Pa ' ap 
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an eryfipelas, and al! other infamma- 
tions which rife (pontaneoufly, and can by 
no means be difperfed, nor brought to 
fuppuration. Inflammations of this kind 
ufually proceed from the blood’s being 
too acrimonious, or corrupted by the bile, 
or in a fcorbutus ; or when the circula- 
tion of the blood is too quick, or too flow, 
by reafon of old age, or any other weake 
nefs; or, laitly, when the patient ufes a 
perverfe courfe of life with refpeét to diet, 
and paffions of the mind, efpecially 
anger, grief, and fear, during the time 
of the inflammation. By external caufes 
are intended injuries of the air, cold 
water, and the application of topical re- 
medies externally to the inflamed parts ; 
which are either cooling, aftringent, fat, 
oily, or the like; together with all great 
external hurts or accidents, which fre- 
quently happen to the body through falis, 
blows, Gc. as in wounds, fra@tures, !ux- 
ations, &c. See WounpD, FracTurgE, 
and LUXATION. 
A gangrene is for the generality never 
without danger, becatfe it eafily changes 
into a fphacelus, or intire’ mortification, 
which never admits of cure but by taking 
off the dead parts, But a gangrene 
which is flight, incipient, and not fpread 


. far, but only affects the fkin and fat, is 


not very difficult to cure; efpecially when 
it happens in a young and ftout patient, 
ina mild and temperate feafon, and does 
little or no injury to the mulcles and 
nerves: butthe larger, more violent, and 
confirmed is the gangrene, and the fafter 
it (preads, the more difficult it is gene- 
rally to effe&t acure, efpecially in an old 
or weak patient; or in an ill habit of 


body, from a dropfy, phthifis, or fcorbu- 


. 


tus: the weather alfo being too hot, or 
very cold, orthe parts affected being near 
the thorax, or abdomen, may make the 
cafe more dangerous. Nor can this cafe 
be neglected without the utmoft danger 
of life, or its fuddenly turning into a 
fphacelus. , 

Therefore the gangrene muft be treated 
fo, that it may not terminate ina {pha- 
celus, For which end, firlt of all, in 
plethoric and ftrong habits, the patient 
muft be bled Jargely, and the operation 
repeated at difcretion ; but in weak ha- 
bits, it fhould be omitted, The rema: 
der of the treatment, according to Heiter, 
will confit chiefly in obferving the fol- 
fowing dire&tions. 1, To be careful in 
the beginsing to prevent all violent ex- 
ternal caules of infumimations, too trict 
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a bandage in wounds and fra&uresy all 
foreign bodies which are ftuck in the 
part, as thorns, fplinters, &¢, improper 
medicines externally applied, as oinf- 
ments, oils, and plafterc, with cooling 
and afringent things; all which fhould 
be removed as foon as poffible, 2. The 
next obfervation refpedts chiefly the keep- 
ing up the patient's ftrength, efpecially 
in weak and old people. This my be 
beft effe€ted by ordering a diet which not 
only affords good juices, butis alfo well 
accommodated to the age, conftitution, 
and other circumftances of the patient. 
In weak and old people, the moft fuitabie 
diet will be foops, ftrengthening broths, 
&c, With re(pect to medicines, the moft 
proper are the corroborants, ufually 
termed cordials, as the fpirits, effences, 
powders, and eleciuaries of that tribe 5 
efpecially made up or mixed with con- 
feted aikermes. It will be proper alfo, 
in this cafe, frequently to apply a fponge 
to the nofe or carpal arteries, which has 
been dipped in hungary water ; alfo to 
bind it to the temples, For patients who 
are of a more warm, fanguine, and bili- 
ous habit, foops and ptifans mixed with 
acid juice of citrons or lemons, will be 
very proper ftrengtheners; at the fame 
time, not negleSing other medicines, 
which are proper to be ufed in fevers : 
but the peruvian bark is by many cele- 
brated in this diforder beyond any other 
internal medicine. 3, The chief and 
laft obfervation concerning the treatment 
of a gangrene, is chiefly to difcharge the 
ftagnating and corrupted blood from the 
parts affe&ted as foon as poffible, to pre- 
vent the neiphbouring parts from being 
affefted thereby. 
The principal means to effect this are, 
y. Fo make ule of proper internal, 
ftrengthening medicines. 2. To make 
fcarifications on the part affedled, by ne- 
merous incifions lengthways, and of a fuf- 
ficient depth, in order to difcharge the 
fiagnating and corrupted blood, and to 
make way for the ingrefs of the virtues 
of the difcutient medicines which are ap- 
plied externally.’ Laftly, 3. Difcutienr, 
ftimulating, and balfamic fomentations 
and cataplafms which refift putrefaélion, 
are to be carefully applied to the difor- 
See FOMENTATION and 
CATAPLASM. 
Fhe fomentation is to be applied hot, 
feveral times ip a day, to the parts af- 
feed, by means of linen or woollen 
cloths ; and to give a hating warmth, 
we 
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we may apply a hot tile wrapped up in a 
_ thick cloth, or a hot bag of fand. 
GANNET, in ornithology, a bird of the 
Jarus or gull-kind, frequent on the wef- 
tern coafts of England. 
It is equal in fize to the common duck, 
The upper part of the body is of a deep 
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dence has appeared: they have authority 
to try offenders for treafon, and to puniff 
many particular offences by ffatute a 
Hawk, 24. 2 Hale’s hift. Placit, Cor, 35. 


Gaou-Fever, the fame with that termed 


hofpital-fever. Seethearticle Hos PiTaL- 
FEVER, 


rufty ferrugineous colour, much like GAOLER, the keeper of.a gaol or prifor. 


that of the commen buzzard; and the 
breaft and belly are alfo brown, but 
paler. It is an extremely fingular fpe- 
cies, its whole afprét, in fome degree, 
‘approaching to that of fome of the larger 
birds of prey. See plate CX. fig. 2. 
GANTLET, or GaunTLeT,a large kind 
of glove, made of iron, and the fingers 
covered with finall plates. It was for- 
merly worn by cavaliers, when armed at 
all points. 
GanTLeT, in furgery, a kind of bandage 
for the hand. See BANDAGs. 
It confilts of a fwathe four or five yards 
Jong, with which they wrap up the hand, 
and all the fingers, one after another, 
GAOL, a prifon or place of legal confine- 
ment, 
Every county has two gaols, one for deb- 
tors, which may be wherever the fheriff 
pleafes ; the other for the peace and mat- 
ters of the crown, which is the county 
gaol. 
If a gaol be out of repair, or infufficient, 
&c. jultices of peace, in their quarter 
fefions, may contra& with workmen for 
the rebuilding or repairing it ; and by 
their warrant order the fum agreed on 
for that purpofe, to be Jevied on the feve- 
yal hundreds and other divifions in the 
county by ajuft rate, rr & x2 Will. III. 
c.g. See the article PRISON. 
GAOL-DELIVERY, is where a commiffion 
or patent is granted by the king in the 
nature of a letter, to certain perfons, who 
are thereby appointed his juftices, or to 
two or three of them, authorifing them to 
deliver his gaol, at fuch a place, of the 
prifoners contained therein ; and for that 
end it commands them to meet at fuch 
place, at the time they themfelves fhall 
appoint, when. the fheriff of the county is 
commanded to bring all the prifoners in 
the gaol before them, Ge, 4 In/i. 168. 


Sheriffs are to make fuch gaolers for 
whom they will be anfwerable: but if 
there be any default in the gaoler, an ac- 
tion lies againft him for an elcape, &c.. 
yet the fheriff is moft ufually charged, 
2 Inf. 592. Where a gaoler kills a pri- 
foner by hard ufage, itisfelony. 3 Inft. 
52. No fee fhall be taken by gaolers, 
but what is allowed by law, and fettled, 
by the judges, whe may determine pe- 
titions againft their extortions, Gc. 2 
Geo. IT, c. 22. 


GAP, a city and bifhop’s fee of Dauphine, 


in France, eighteen miles weft of Em- 
brun: eaft longitude 5° 46’, north lati- 
tude 44° 32’. 


GARBE, in heraldry, a fheaf of any kind 


of grain, borne in feveral coats of arms, 
and faid to reprefent fummer, as a bunch 
of grapes does autumn. 


GARBLER of /pices, an antient officer in 


the city of London, whois authorized to 
enter into fhops, ware-houfes, &c. there 
to view and fearch drugs, {pices, &c. and 
fee that they be yarbted or cleanfed from 
the drofs and duft wherewith they are 
mixed, 


GARBLING of boaw-faves, the forting 


them, or feparating the good from the 
had, 


GARBOARD-sTRaAkgE, the plank next 


the keel of a fhip, one edge of whichis 
run into the rabbit made ia the upper 
edge of the keel an each fide, 


GARCINIA, in botany, a genus of the 


icofandria- monogynia clafs of plants, 
called magolftans by Garcias, from whom 
Linneus has given it the name of gas- 
cinia. 

The flower confifts ef four toundith, pa- 
tent petals ; and the fruit is a large uni- 
Jocular, coriaceous berry, containing 
eight hairy and flefhy feeds, convex on 
one fide, and angular on the other, 


The juftices of gao]-delivery are impow- GARDA, a town of the Veronefe, in Italy 


ered by the common law to proceed upon 
indictments of felony, treffpafs, &e. an 

to order execution or reprieve; they may 
hkewile difcharge fuch prifoners, as on 
their trials ave acquitted, and thofe againit 
whom, on proclamation made, no evi- 


fubject to Venice: eat long. 12°, north 
lat. 45° 25’. 


ARDANT, or GuarDant, in heral-— 


dry, denotes ony beaft full faced, and 

Jooking right forward. See plate CXI. 

fig. 4. which reprefents a lion gardanr, 
GAR- 
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GARDELEBEN, a town of Brandenburg, 


in Germany: eaft long. 11° 45’, north 
lat. 52° 40’. 


GARDEN, a plot of ground, cultivated 


and properly ornamented with a varicty 
of plants, flowers, fruit, &c. 
Gardens are ulually diftinguifhed into 
flower- garden, fruit-garden, and kitcheri- 
garden; the firft of which, being de- 
figned for pleafure and ornament, is to be 
placed in the moft confpicuous part, that 
is, next to the back front of the houfe ; 
and the two latter, being defigned for 
ufe, fhould be placed lefs in fight, But 
tho’ the fruit and kitchen-gardens are 
here mentioned as two diftiné& gardens, 
yet they are now ufually in one; and 
that with good reafon, fince they both 
require a good foil and expofure, and 
equally require to be placed out of the 
view of the houfe, See KiTCHEN- 
GARDEN, 
In the choice of a place proper for a 
garden, the moft effential points to be 
confidered are the fituation, the foil, the 
expofure, water and profpect, 
aft, As to the fituation, it ought to be 
fuch a one as is wholefome, and in a 
lace neither too high nor too low; for 
if a garden be teo high, it will be expofed 
to the winds, which are very prejudicial 
to trees; and if it be too low, the damp- 
nefs, the vermin, and the venomous crea- 
tures that breed in ponds and marfhy 
places, add much to their infalubrity. 
‘The moft happy fituation is on the fide 
of a hill, efpecially if thé*flope be eafy, 
and ina manner imperceptible; if a good 
deal of level ground be near the houfe ; 
and-if it abounds with fprings of water; 
for, being fheltered from the fury of the 
winds, and the violent heat of the fun, a 
temperate air will be there enjoyed ; and 
the water that defcends from the top of 
the hill, either from fprings or rain, will 
not only fupply fountains, canals, and 
cafcades for ornament, but when it has 
performed its office, will water the adja- 
cent valleys, and, if it be not fuffered to 
ftagnate, will render them fertile and 
wholefome. Indeed if the declivity of 
the hill be too fteep, and the water be too 
abundant, a garden on the fide of it may 
frequently foffer, by having trees torn 
up by torrents and floods ; and by the 
tumbling down of the earth above, th 
walls may be demolifhed, and the walks 
fpoiled, Itcannot, however, be denied, 
that the fituation on a plain cr flat, has 
feveral advantages which the higher fitu- 
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ation has not; for floods and rain com- 
mit no damage; there is a continued 
profpeét of champaigns, interfeé&ted b 

rivers, ponds and brooks, meadows ad 
hills covered with woods or buildings ; 
befides, the Jevel furface is lefs tirefome 
to walk on; and lefs chargeable, than that 


hy 


.on the fide of an hill, fince terrace walks 


and fteps are not there neceffary : but 
the greateft difadvantage of flat gardens, 
is the want of thofe extenfive profpects 
which rifing grounds afford, 

2dly, A good earth, or foil, is next to bé 
confidered ; for it is fearce poffible to 
make a fine garden in a bad foil; there 
are indeed ways to meliorate ground, but 
they are very expenfive ; and fometimes 


‘when the expence has been beltowed of 


laying good earth three feet deep overt 
the whole furface, a whole garden has 
been ruined, when the roots of the trees 
have come to reach the natural bottom, 
To judge of the quality of the foil, ob- 
ferve whether there be any heath, thiftles, 
or fuch-like weeds growing fpontane- 
oufly init; for they are certain figns that 
the ground is poor, Or if there be large 
trees growing thereabouts, obferve whe- 
ther they grow crooked, ill-fhaped, and 
grubby, and whether they are of a faded 
green, and fall of mofs, or infefted with 
vermin; if this be the cafe, the place is 
to be rejected: but, on the contrary, if 
it be covered with good grafs fit for paf- 


ture, you may then be encouraged to try | 


the depth of the foil. ‘To know this, 
dig holes in feveral places, fix feet wide, 
and four feet deep; and if you find three 
feet of good earth it will do very well ; 
but lefs than two, will not be fufficient, 
The quality of good ground is neither to 
be ftony, nor too hard to work ; neither 
too dry, too moift, nor too fandy and 
light 5 nor too frong and clayeys which 
is the wort of alt for gardens, 
3dly, The next requifite is water, the 
want of which is one of the greateft in- 
conveniencies that can attend a garden, 
and will bring a certain mortality upen 
whatever is planted in it, efpecially in 
the greater droughts that often happen in 
a hot and dry fituation in fummer; be- 
fides its ufefulnefs in fine gardens for 
making fountains, canals, cafcades, &¢, 
which are the greateft ornaments of a 
garden. 
athly, The laft thing to be confidered, is 
the profpe& of a fine country 3 and tho’ 
this is not fo abfolutely neceflary as watery 
yet it is one of the molt agrcerble beau- 
ties 
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ties of a fine garden: befides, if a garden 
be planted in a low place that has no 
sigh of profpeét, it will not only be dif- 
agreeable, but unwholefome, 

_In the laying out and planting of gar- 
dens the beauties of nature fhould always 
be ftudied ; for the nearer a garden ap- 
proaghes to nature, the Jonger it will 
pleafe. The area of a handfome gar- 
den, may take up thirty or forty acres, 
but-not more; and the following rules 
fhould be obferved in the difpofition of 
it. There ought always to be a defcent 
of at leaft three fteps from the houfe to 
the garden; this will render the houfe 
more dry and wholefome, and the prof- 
pect on entering the garden more exten- 
five, The firft thing that fhould pre- 
fent itfelf. to view, thould be an open 
lawn of grafs, which ought to be con- 
fiderably broader than the front of the 
building ; and if the depth be one half 
more than the width, it will have a bet- 
ter effect: “if on the fides of the lawn 
there are trees planted irregularly, by 
way of open groves, the regularity of 
the lawn will be broken, and the whole 
yendered more Jikenature. For the ecn- 
venience of walking in damp weather, 
this lawn fhould be furrounded with a 
gravel walk, on the outfide of which 
fhould be borders three or four feet wide, 
for flowers: and from the back of thefe 
the profpe&t will be agreeably terminated 
by a flope of ever green fhrubs, which, 
however, fhould never be fuffered to ex- 
clude agreeable profpefs, or the view of 
handfome buildings, ‘Thefe wajks may 
lead thro’ the different plantations, gently 
winding about in an eafy natural man- 
ner, which will be more agreeable than 
either thofe long ftraight walks, too fre- 
quently feen in gardens, or thofe ferpen- 
tine windings, that are twifted about in- 
to fo many fhort turns, as to render it 
difficult to walk in them: and as no gar- 
den can be pleafing where there is a want 


of fhade and fhelter, thefe walks fhould 
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that there cannot be too many of them 5 
only that they muft not be too near the 
houfe, nor be fuffered to block up agree- 
able profpeéts, ‘To accompany parterres, 
groves opened in compartments, quing 
cunxes, and arbour-work with fountains, 
&c. are very agreeable. Some groves 
of ever-greens fhould be planted in pro 
per places, and fome fquares of trees of 
this kind may alfo be planted among the 
other wood. See QuincuNx, &c, 
Narrow rivulets, if they have a conftant 
ftream, and are judicioufly Ied about a 
garden have a better effect than many 
of the large flagnating ponds or canals, 
fo frequently made in large gardens. 
When wilderneffes are intended, they 
fhould not be cut into ftars and other ri- 
diculous figures, nor formed into mazes 
or labyrinths, which in a great defign 
appear trifling. Buildings, ftatues, and 
vales, appear very beautiful; but they 
fhould never be placed too near each 
other: magnificent fountains are alfo 
very ornamental; but they ought never 
to be introduced, except there be water 
to keep them conftantly running. ‘The 
fame may alfo be obferved of cafcades 
and other falls of water. See the articles 
CasCADE, FOUNTAIN, &e, 

In fhort, the feveral parts of a garden 
fhould be diverfified; but in places where 
the eye takes in the whole at once, the 
two fides fhouid be always the fame. In 
the bufinefs of defigns, the aim fhould be 
always at what is natural, great and no- 
ble. The general difpofition of a gar- 
den, and of its parts, ought to be ace 
commodated to the different fituations of 
the ground, to humour its inequalities, 
to proportion the number and forts of 
trees and fhrubs to each part, and to fhut 
out from the view of the garden no 
objects that may become ornamental. 
And before a garden is planned out, it 
ought ever to be confidered, what it will 
be when the trees have had twenty years 
growth, + 


lead as foon as poflible into plantations, GARDENING, a branch of agriculture, 


where perfons may walk in private, and 
be fheltered from the wind. Where the 
borders of the gardens are fenced with 
walls or pales, they fhould be concealed 
with plantations of flowering. fhiubs in- 
termixed with laurels, and other ever- 
greens, which will have a good effeét, 
and at the fame time conceal the fences, 
which are difagreeable, when left naked 
and expofed to the fight: Groves are 
the moit agreeable parts of a garden, {9 


' 


containing the cultivation of gardens. See 
the preceding article. 
The art of gardening affords a variety of 
delights. It teaches how to difpofe fruit - 
trees, flowers, and herbs to the beft ade 
vantage, whether for profit or pleafure; 
and fhews how to prepare the foil for faw-~ 
ing the different kinds of feeds, as well 
as how to treat the plants when grown 
up. It is a pleafure to behold a perfon 
employed, among the plants of a fpa- 
cious 
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cious garden, im reforming, by proper 
methods, a growth of natural wildings ; 
to fee him cultivate mutual alliances be- 
tween his plants, by grafting or inocula. 
tion, whereby the bad are meliorated, 
and the good rendered ftill more perfect, 
By this means, a plant taken from the 
wilds of a foreft, foftens its favage na- 
ture, and will fometimes dive itfelf of 
its thorns, when it happens to be affoci- 
ated with a domeftic one, 
As to the feveral parts and operations 
of gardening, the reader will find them 
Se(cribed under the articles SOWING, 
PLANTING, TRANSPLANTING, 
GRAFTING, INOCULATION, PRUNING, 
Nursery, HOT-BED, GREEN-HOUSE, 
Wak, Terrace, ALLEY, AVENUE, 
Arbour, GROVE, EsPALizRrs, STAN~ 
DARDS, Ge. 

GARDENING @ hawk, in falconry, the put- 
ting her on a turf of grafs to cheer her. 
GARGANEY, in ornithology, a bird of 

the anas or duck-kind, abopt the fize of 
the common tee], which in many particu- 
Jars it greatly refembles. It 1s diflin- 
guifhed by a green fpot in the wings, and 
a white line over the eyes. See ANAS. 
GARGARISM, in medicine, is fometimes 
taken, ina large fenfe, for every collu- 
tion of the mouth ; but ftriétly fpeaking, 
it fignifes a liquid medicine, appro- 
priated to affeftions of the mouth, gums, 
fauces, larynx, and fometimes of the 
head, received into the mouth, and there 
ufed by way of collution, without de- 
glutition. 
Gargarizations, according to Celfus, are 
made for the fake of alleviation, repref- 
fion, or evacuation, The firlt intention 
is anfwered by milk and cremor of ptifan, 
or bran ; repreflion is effected by water 
wherein lentiles, rofes, brambles, quinces 
or dates have been bottled ; and evacuant 
argarifms are muftard and pepper, 
GARIDELLA, FENNEL-LEAVED NIGEL- 
LA, in botany, a genus of the decandria- 
trigynia clafs of plants. It has no flower 
petals; but there are five long, equa), 
and bilabiated neGtaria: the fruit confilts 
of three oblong, compteffed, acuminated 
capfules, formed of two valves, and con- 
taining numerous fmall feeds, 
GARLAND, a fort of chaplet made of 
flowers, feathers, and fometimes preci 
ftones, worn on the head, in mi 
acrown. 
GARLAND alfo denotes ornaments of flow- 
ers, fruits, and leaves, intermixed, an- 
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tiently much ufed at the gates of tem- 
ples, where feafts and folemn rejoicings 
were held 5 or at any other place where 
marks of public joy or gaiety were re- 
quiied, as at triumphal arches, tourna~ 
ments, &c, 
The flowers and greens whereof gar- 
lands were compofed, were various. The 
antients made no public entertainment 
but upon the feltivals of the gods ; and 
then the garlands, hymns and fongs, 
were that part of the entertainment the 
gods were tuppofed to delight in, ac- 
cording to Athenzus. And in leter 
ages of antiquity, upon the public feiti- 
val of any god, they ufed that particu- 
lar herb or flower fuppofed .to be facred 
to that deity: but, at other times, all 
fuch herbs were made ufeof as the feafon 
would beft admit of, offs they thought 
were inoft conducive te pleafure, health, 
or refrefhment. Garlands were not con- 
fined tothe head only, but other parts of 
the bedy, particularly the. brea{t,, were 
adorned with them. 

GARLIC, allium, in botany, a genus of 
the hexandria-monogynia ciafs.of plants; 
the corolla whereof confitts of fix, ob- 
long, concave, erect petals ; the fruit is 
a very fhort, broadcapfule, of a trilobated 
igure, confifting of three valves, and 
containing three cells; the feeds are nu- 
merous, and of a roundifh figure, 

This genus comprehends the common 
garlic, the yellow moly, the onion, the 
Jeek, and the long onion. 

The feveral fpecies of this genus agree in 
medicinal virtues with the cepa, or onion, 
See the article CePa. 

GARNET, grazatus, in natural hiftory, 
a very beautiful gem, of a sed colour, 
with an admixture of bluifh. 
When pure and free from blemifhes, it 
is little inferior, in appearance, to the 
oriental ruby, tho’ only of a middle de- 
gree of hardnefs between the faphire an 
common cryftal, It is found of variou 
fizes, from that of a pin’s head to an inch 
in diameter. 
Among our lapidaries and jewellers, ge- 
nuine garnets are known by differen 
names, according to their different de- 
grees of colour, 1. The garnet, fimply 
fo called, is the fineft and moft valuable 
kind, being of a very deep blood-red, 
with a faint admixture of blue. 2. Th 
rock-ruby, a name very improperly give 
to the garnet, when it is of a very flron 
but not deep red, and hasa fairer cat o 

the 
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the blue: this is a very beautiful gem. 
3. The forane or ferain garnet, that of a 
yet brighter red, approaching to the co- 
Jour of native cinnabar, with a faint biue 
tinge, 4. The almandine, a garnet only 
a little paler than that called the rock- 
ruby, 

Garnets are very properly diftinguifhed 
into the oriental and occidental kinds, as 
being found in Europe as well as the 
Eaft Indies. ‘The oriental ones are prin- 
cipally brought from Calicut, Cananor, 
and Cambay; and the european ones are 
common in Italy, Hungary, and Bohemia. 
Some authors have fuppofed the deeper- 
coloured garnet to be the fame with the 
carbuncle of the antients, from which it 
really differs; fince, on receiving the 
fun’s beams, it never gives fo true a, fire- 
colour as the carbuncle. See the article 
CaRBUNCLE. 

Counterfeit GARNET, or GARNET-PASTE, 
a preparation of gla{s, the colour of which 
emulates that of the genuine garnet, See 
the article GLass. 

This pafte is made three different ways, 
x. By mixing two ounces of yrepared 
cryftal with fix of common red-lead, and 
adding fixteen grains of manganefe, and 
three grains of zaffer, 2. By: adding 
52 ounces of minium.to two of cryftal, 
and then mixing with them fifteen grains 
of manganefe, and four grains of zaf- 
fer, 3. By mixing five ounces of mi- 
nium with two ounces of prepared cryf- 
tal, and adding fifty-two grains of man- 
ganefe, and fix grains of zaffer. This 
lait makes by far the moft elegant garnet- 
patte, 

GaRxeT, in a fhip, isa tackle having a 
pendant coming down from the main- 
matt, with a block well feized to the 
main ftay, juft over the hatch-way, to 
which a guy is fixed to keep it fteady ; 
and at the other end is a Jong tackle- 
block, in which the fall is reeved, that 
fo by it any goods or cafks may be hauled 
and hoilted into or out of the fhip. 
When this garnet is not ufed, it is faf- 
tened along the ftay. ; 
Clew GARNET, ina fhip, See CLew. 
GARNISH, in law-books, fignifies to 
warn; in which fenfe, to garnifh the 
heir, is mentioned in ftat. 27 Eliz. c. 3. 
See the article GARNISHMENT. 
GARNIHSEE, is ufed for the third per- 
fon or party in whofe hands money is 
attached within the liberties of the city 
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garnifhment or warning not to pay the 
money, but to appear and anfwer to the 
plaintiff creditor’s fuit, 


GARNISHMENT, is a warning given to 


a perfon for his appearance, for the bet- 
ter furnifhing of the caufe and court; 
as where a perfon is filed for detaining 


-charters or other writings delivered him 


by the plaintiff, and avother perfon, upon 
fome certain conditions; and therefore be | 
prays that the other perfon may be warn- 
ed to plead with the plaintiff, whether 
the conditions are or are not performed ; 


which is the praying of garnifhment; ~ 


fa 


and interpreted to be either a warning 


ef that other, or a furnifhing the court 
with parties fufficiént to determine the 
caufe, 


GARONNE, a large river of France, 


which taking its rie in the Pyrenean 
mountains, runs north-weit by the city 
of Tholoufe, divides the provinces of 
Guienne and Gafcony; and vihting the 
city of Bourdeaux, falls into the bay of 


Bifcay, about fixty miles below that citys 
(d 


Tt has alfo a communication with the 
Mediterranean, by means of the royal 
canal of Lewis XIV. 

The tide flows up this river twenty miles 
above Bourdeaux. 


GARRISON, in the art of war, a body of 


forces, difpofed in a fortrefs, to defend 
it againft the enemy, or to keep the in- 
habitants in fubjeGtion ; or even to be 
fubhifted during the winter-feafon : hence, 
garrifon and winter-quarters are fome- 
times ufed indifferently, for the fame 
thing; and fometimes they denote dif- 
ferent things. In the latter cafe a gar- 
rifon is a place wherein forces are main- 
tained to fecure jt; and where they keep 
regular guard, as a frontier town, a ci- 
tadel, caltle, tower, &c, The garrifon 
fhould always be ftronger than the 
townfmen, 
Winter-quarters fignify a place where a 
number of forces are laid up in the 
winter: feafon, without keeping the regue 
lar guard. See Winter-QUARTERS. — 


GARRISON- TOWN, a ttrohg place in which 


troops are quartered, and do duty, for 

the fecurity thereof, keeping trong 

guards at each port, and a main guard in‘ 
the market-place. 


 GarRISON, in geography, a town of Ive- 


Jand, in the county of Fermanagh, and 
province of Uilter: weft long, 8% 20/, 
and north lat, 54% 16/. 


of London, in the fheriff's court there ;; GARTER, a ligature for tying up the 


and he is fo called, becaufe he has had 
You. II, 


ftocking ; but particularly ued for the 
$Q badge 


3 


’ 


GAR 
badge of a noble order of knights, hence 
denominated the 
Order of the Garver, amilitary order of 
2 knighthood, the moft noble and antient 

of any lav-order in the world, inftituted 
by king Edward IIL. This order con- 
fits of twent¥-fix knights-companions, 

enerally princes and peers, whereof the 
Gian of England is the fovereign, or 


chief, They are a college or corpora- . 


tion, having a great and little feal. 
Their officers are a prelate, chancellor, 
regifter, king at arms, and ufher of the 
black rod, They have alfo a dean with 
twelve canons, and petty canons, vergers, 
and twenty-fx penfioners, or poor 
knights. The prelate is the head. This 
office is vefled in the bifhop of Win- 
chefter, and has ever been fo. Next to 
the prelate is the chancellor, which office 
is vetted in the bithop‘of Salifbury, who 
_ keeps the feals, @c. “The next is the 
regifter, who by his oath is to enter upon 
the regiftrv, the fcrotinies, elections, 

enalties, and other ats of the order, 
with all fidelity. ‘The fourth officer is 
garter, and king at arms, heing two di- 
tin offices united in one perfon, Garter 
carries the rod and fcepter at the feaft of 
St. George, the protector of this order, 
when the fovereign is prefent.. He no- 
tifies the eleGtions of rew knights, at- 
tends the folemnity of their inflallations, 
carries the garter to the foreign princes, 
&@c. He is the principal officer within 
the college of arms, 2nd chief of the 
heralds. See KiNG at arms. 


All thete officers, except the prelate, have _ 


fees and penfions. The college of the 
order is feated in the calle of Windior, 
with the chapel of St. George, and the 
chapter-Houle, ereéted by the founder 
for that purpofe, ‘The habit and enfgn 
of the order are a garter, mantle, cap, 

eorge, and collar, ‘Phe four firft were 
affigned the knights companions by the 
founder ; and the george and collar by 
Henry VIIT. The garter (fee plate CXT, 
fig. 1. n° 4.) challenges preheminence over 
al! the other parts of the drefs, by reafon 
that from it the noble order is denomi- 
nated; that it is the firft part of the 
hahit prefented to foreign princes, and 
abfent knights, who, and all other 
knights elect, are therewith fir adorned 3 
and it is of f great honour and grandenr, 


that by the bare inveffiture with this 


noble enfign, the knights are eftcemed 
¢ompanions of the greateft military 
erder in the world, It is worn on the 
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left leg between the knee and calf, and 
istnameiled with this motto, HONI sort 
QUI MAL Y PENSE; i, ¢. © fhame to 
‘< him that thinks evil hereof.’ The 
meaning of which is, that king Edward 
having laid claim to the kingdom of 
France, retorted fhame and defiance upon 


him that fhould dare to think amifs of, 


the jult enterprize he bad undertaken, 
for recovering his lawful right to that 
crown, and that the bravery of thofe 
knights whom he had eleéted into this 
order, was fuch as would enable him 
to maintain the quarrel againft thofe that 
thought ill of it. . 

The mantle (ibid, n® 2.) is the ‘chief 
of thofe veftments made ule of upon 
all folemn occafions. The colour of 
the mantle'is by the ftatutes appointed 
to be blue. The length of the train of 
the mantle only diftinguifhes the fovereign 
from the knights companions. To the 
collar of the mantle is fixed a pair of 
Jong firings, antiently wove with blue 
filk only, but now twifted round, and 
made .f Venice gold and filk,, of the 
celont, of the robe, with knobs, or but- 
tons, and taffels at the end. 
fhoulder of the mantle has from the in- 
ftitnion 
garter, with the device HONI SOIT, &c. 
within this is the cro‘s ‘of the order, 
which was ordained to be worn at all 
times by king Charles I. At length the 
ftar was introduced, being a fort of crots 
irradiated with beams of filver 
ee 

1 collar (ibid. n° 4.) is appointed 
to be compofed of pieces of gald in 
fathion of garters, the ground enamelled 
blue, and the motto gold. See COLLAR, 
The manner of ele&ting a knight com- 
panion into this moft noble order, and 
the ceremonies of inveftiture, are as fol- 
low, When ,the fovereign defigns to 
ele&t a companion of the garter, the 
chance}lor belonging to this order draws 
up the letters, which paffing both under 
the fovereign’s fign manual and fignet 


of the order, are fent to the perfon by — 


garter principal king at arms, and are 
in this manner, or to the fame effect, 


“© We, with the companions of our molt 
ee 


‘© in chapter, holden this prefent day at 


*€ our caftle at Windfor, confidering 
the virtuoys fidelity youehave fhewn, — 


ee 
*¢ and the honourable exploits you have 
c¢ 
‘¢ and maintaining our right, @e have 

¢© elected 


The left. 


been adorned .with a large — 


(ibid. : 


noble order of the garter, affembled — 


done in our fervice, by vindicating — 
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€ ele€ted and chofen you one of the 
*© compavions of our order. ‘There- 
** fore, we require you to make.your 
“* {peedy repair unto us, to receive the 
“‘ enfigns thereof, and be ready for 
** your in(tallation upon the — day of 
** this prefent month, &e, 

The garter, which is af blue velvet bor- 
dered with fine gold wire, having com- 
monly the letters of the motto of the 
fame, is, at the time of eicétion, buc- 
kled upon the left leg, by two of the fe- 
nior companions, whe receive it from the 
fovereign, to whom it was prefented up- 
on a velvet cufbjon by garter king at 
arms, with the uiual reverence, whilft 
the chancellor reads the following ad- 
monition, enjoined by the fatutes. ‘* To 
<< the honour of God omnipotent, and 
*¢ in memorial of the bleffed martyr St. 


** George, tye about thy leg, for thy re- 
$* nown, this noble garter; wear it as 
«s 


the fymbol of the moft illuttious or- 
** der, never to be forgotten, or laid 
*¢ afide; that thereby thou mayelt be ad~ 
** monithed to be courageous, and hav- 
€* ing undertaken a juft war in which 
*¢ thou fhait be engaged, thou mayf 
*¢ ftand firm, vaiicntly fight, and faccef- 
€¢ fively conquer.” 

The princely garter being thus buckled 
on, avd the words of its fig nification 
pronounced, the knight elect is brought 
before the foverecign, who puts about his 
Neck, kneeling; a fky-coloured ribbon, 
(ibid. n° 5.) whereunto is appendant, 
wrought in gold within the garter, the 
image of St. George on horfeback, with 
his tword drawn, encountering with the 
dragon. Inthe mean time, the chan- 
celior reads the following admonition : 
s* Wear this rmbbon about thy neck, 
*« adorned with the image of the bleffed 
$¢ martyr and foldier of Chrift, Sr, 
$° George, by whofe imitation provoked, 


** thou maytt fo ies is both profperous 
** and adverfe adventures, that having 
© ftoutly Vanes thy enemics both 
6¢ 


of body and foul, thou mayft not 
§* ony receive the praife of this tranfient 


a6 combat, but he crowned with the 
‘¢ palin of eternal vistory.” 
Then the knight cleGted kiffes the fo- 


vereign’s hand, thanks his majefty for 
thegreat honour done him, rifes up, and 
falutes all the companions feverally, ye" 
seturn their congratulations, N° 2. 7b 
exhibits a view of a knight of the pie 
in the habit of this order. 
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Since the inftitution of this order, there 


GARUM, 


GAS, among chemifts, 
‘ot by Helmont, to ignify, i in general, a 


GAS 


have been eight emperors, and twenty 


eight kings, befides numerous fovereign, 


rinces enrolled as companions thereof. 
a origin.is fomewhat differently related : 
the common account is, that it wag 
erefted in honour of a garter of the 
counteis of Salifbury, which fhe dropped 
dancing with king Edward, and which 
that prince picked up; but our beft ans 
tiquaries think it was iniiituted on ace 
count of the victory over the French at 
Crefly, where the king ordered his garter 
to be difplayed as a fignal of the battle. 


GARTH, fignifies a little clofe, or ae 


fide, in the north»of England; alfo 
wear. See the article Wear. 


GARTHMAN, a term formerly ufed for 


a fifher-man, 

among phyficians, denotes the 
brine, ov pickle, wherein anchovies, her 
rings, @c, are preferved, See the article 
PICKLE. i 
a term made ufe 


{pirit incapable of coagulation, {uch as 
proceeds from fermented wine, 

In particular, it has various fignifications 3 
thus, gas vitale, 
the light and the balfam, which preferves 


from corruption. The gas pingue ful- 


phureum is what is fuddenly mortal, be« 


is the fpirit of our life, © 


ing lethiferous exhalations arifing prin- - 


cipally in caves and mines. Gas fule 
phuris, the gas or fpirit of fulphur, ig 
made by burning fulphur under a glafs 
bell fet over a veffel of water, 
water is fufliciently impregnatett with the 
fulphur. The gas fylveftre is that in- 
vilible and incoercible f{pirit which arifes 
from vegetable jutces under fermenta- 
tion. Helmont makes feveral other dif- 
tinctions of gas 5 as the gas ventofum, 
which is mere air; the gas ficcum, which 
is {ublimate de flatibus ; the gas faliom, 
and, the gas fruétuum, which are mere 
elementary water. 


GASCOIN,. or Gascoicn, denotes the 


hinder thigh of a horie, which begins at 


the ftifle, and reaches to the ply or bende © 


ing of the ham, 


GASCONY, the moft fouth-weft province 


of France, bounded by Guienne, on the 


north ; by Languedoc, on the eatt; by” 


ie Pyrenees, which ‘eparate it from 
Spain, on the fouths and by the bay of 
Biicay on the weit. 
The inhabitants of this province are ree 
matkabie for yvaunting and pretending to 
$Q2 ims 


till the» 


Gas 


improbabilities ; whence the like pre- 
tence,-in others, is called a gafconade, 
GASSENHOVEN, or GuTzENHOVEN, 
a town of the Auftrian Netherlands, 
fifteen smiles eaft of Louvain ; alt longi- 
tude 5°, and north lat. 50° 55’. 
GASTALDUS, or CasTaLpus, an offi- 
cer antiently entertained in the courts of 
divers princes. 
The gaftaldus was what in Italy and 
Spain is now called major domo, or the 
matter or fteward of an houfhold, The 
galtaldus was a comes or count, which 
fhews his office to have been very con- 
fiderable. 
In the laws of Italy we fometimes meet 
with a gaflaldus in the fenfe of a carrier, 
and fometimes as an ecclefiaftical officer. 
GASTEROSTEUS, baznflickle, in ichthy - 
ology, a genus of acanthopterygious 
fithes, diftinguithed by having only three 
‘{mall bones in the branchiolteze mem- 
brane, and the belly a!moft entirely co- 
vered with oblong bony laminz. 
To this gents belong the common flickle- 
back, the leffer ftickle-back, and the great 
ftickle-back. See the article STICKLE- 
BACK. 

GASTRO-EPIPLOIC vein, a vein that 
opens into the vena porta. See VEIN. 
GASTRIC, in general, fomething belong- 
ing tothe flomach, See STOMACH. 
GASTRIC JUICE, graffricus fuccus, among 

phylicians, a thin, pellucid, {pumous, 
and faltith liquor, which continually di- 
ftills from the glands of the ftomach, for 
the dilution of the food. See Foop, 
GASTRIC VESSELS, in anatomy, the ar- 
teries and veins of the ftomach. Sce the 
articles ARTERY and VEIN. 
GASTROCNEMIUS, in anatomy, the 
name of two thick, pretty broad, and ob- 
long mulcles, which form a great part of 
what is éalled the calf of the leg. They 
are fituated laterally with refpect to each 
other, under the poples. 
GASTROCNEMIUS is alfo the name of one 
of the exten*or-mufcles of the foot. 
GASTROMANCY, yegpomavrsie, a me- 
thod of divination by water, practifed 
dy the antient Greeks in the following 
manner. They filled certain round 
giafles with fair water, about which 
they placed lighted torches: then invok- 
ed a demon, preying in a low, murmur- 
ing voice, and propoied the queltion to be 
folved. A chafte and un polluted boy, or 
a woman big with child, was appointed 
~ to obferve with great care and exainels, 
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all the alteration in the glaffes; at the 
fame time defiring, befeeching, and coms 
manding an anfwer ; which, ‘at length, 
the demon ufed to return by i images in 
the glaffes; which, by reflexion from the 
water, reprefented what fhould come te 
pals. 

GASTRORAPRHY, yecpcpx¢iz, in forge- 
ry, the operation of fowing up wounds of 
the abdomen. See ABDOMEN. 

There are two cafes in which this operas 
tion is abfolutely neceflary ; the firft is, 
where the wound is fo large, that there 
is no poffibility of retaining the inteftines 
by any other method ; for as the intef= 
tines are continually puthed forward in 
the a&t of infpiration, by the aétion of 
the diaphragm and the abdomen, the fall- 
ing down of ‘the inteftines in this cafe is 
unavoidable, and therefore the operation 
is necellary. The other is in large tranf- 
verfe wounds of the abdomeh, where the 
mafcles are divided, Lut the peritoneum is 
not concerned. 

In wounds of the abdomen the chief 
inquiry is, whether the omentum or in- 
teltines are Jet out. If none of thefe 
have burft through the wound, the lips 
of the wound muft be kept as clefe to- 
gether as poffible with the hands, and 
the patient kept with his head lying 
downwards, till the wound is fufficiently 
fecured from letting out the conten's of 
the abdomen. Kut when the inteftines 
are already fallen out, they muft be re- 
turned with the greateft expedition, Jeft 
they fhould receive any injuries from the 

, external air. It is firit to be examined, 
however, whether they have received 
any wound, or not; and whether they 
preferve their natura! warmth and colours 
for where they are cold, livid, dry, or 
wounded, they are not to be returned 
fuddenly, but fomented with warm milk 
and water, or wraped up for fome time 
in the cawl of fome anima! newly killed, 
nll they have in fome degree recovered 
their natural heat and colour, 

You will eafi'y perceive, that there is 
for me hurt in the inteftines, though the 
w ound does not immedi: ately appear, if 
there is a more than or ‘dinary flaccidity 
in them; in which cafe, the rett of the 
inteftines muft be pulled gently forward 
till you find the wound. See the article 
INTESTINES, 

If nothing of this fort is the cafe, but 
the inteftines are in their natural ftate 
and condition, they muftbe inttantly re- 

turned 
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turned in the following manner, ‘The 
patient being placed in a fupine pofture, 
and laid on that fide that is oppofite to 
the wound, the inteftine muft be return- 
ed by the aperture of the wound, with 
the two fore fingers; taking care never 
to take off one finger, till the other is on 
the gut. The patient is all the while to 
hold his breath, and the lips of the wound 
muft be then brought together. It the 
inteftines have been forced through a 
fmall wound, and are afterwards fo di- 
ftended with wind, that they cannot eafily 
be returned, it is neceffary to pull the in- 
teftine gently forward, that more of it 
may come out, and the wind take up 
lefs room in any one part. An afliftant 
fhould then gently dilate the wound as 
far as may bef either with his hand, or 
with two hooks fixed in the iniernal 
membrane, while the furgeon returns 
the inteftines. When this is done, the 
wound muft be fecwred firft with the 
hand, and then with the proper dref- 
fings; and, in this cafe, the furgeon 
may avoid the ule of this painful ope- 
ration. But if the wound is fo narrow, 
that the gut can neither be reduced nor 
pulled forward, the aperture mult be en- 
larged with the knife. 

The operation of gaftroraphy, when 
found neceffary, may be performed in 
the following manner ; firft pafs a ftrong 
double, or quadruple thread well waxed 
through too crooked needles, and with 
thefe ftitch up both ends of the wound, 
beginning at one end with the upper lip 
of the wound, paffing the needle through 
the peritoneum, mutcles of the abdomen, 
and the common integuments, from 


within outwards, leaving only the breadth - 


of a thumb between the ftitches, and the 
mouth of the wound, obferving the fame 
method in paffing the other needle thro’ 
the lower lip ; and, while you are paffing 
the needle with one hand, it will be 
proper to fupport the lips of the wound 
with the other, to preveet the inteftines 
from being wounded. In a wound of 
two. fingers-breadth, one ftitch in the 
middle will be fufficient ; but in larger 
wounds the ftitches mult be repeated in 
proportion to their fize, leaving a thumb’s 
breadth between each of the futures, the 
extremities of the thread are to be left 
hanging down on each fide; and when 
the future is finifhed, while an affiltant 
holds the lips of the wound together, 
thefe ends are to be tied in knots, in the 
following manner, Both ends of the 
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threads are to be taken up, and to be 
tied in a double knot, pafling a {mall 
bolfter between the two knots, to pre- 
vent the {kin from being hurt. Where 
there are more futures than one, you 
muft begin at the upper part of the 
wound, tying them down in order; that 
before the Jaft is tied, a foft tent of the 
fize of a finger, with a thread faftened 
to the end of it, may be introduced into 
the lower part of the wound. ‘This tent 
will keep a paflage open for the evacus 
ation of grumous blood, or matter, 
which may be colleéted in the cavity of 
the abdomen. The wound, when all 
this 1s done, muft be anointed with fome 
vulnerary balfam, and covered with 
pledgits of lint, a fticking plafter, and | 
bolfters, fecuring all with the fcapulary 
bandage. 

GASTROTOMY, yespdouia, in furgery, 
the cutting open the abdomen and uterus, 
asin the calarian fection, See the ar- 
ticle C@SARIAN, : 

GATE, in archite&ture, a large door, lead- 
ing, or giving entrance into a city, 
town, caftle, palace, or other confiderable | 
building: or a place giving paflage to 
perfons, horfes, coaches, or waggons, Ge, 
As to their proportion, the principal 
gates for entrance thro’ which coaches 
and. waggons are to pals, ought never 
to be lefs than feven feet in breadth, nor 
more than twelve, which Jatt dimen- 
fion is fit only for large buildings. The 
height of a gate is to be 1 ¢ of the 
breadth, and fomewhat more; but as 
for common gates in inns, under which 
waggons go loaded with hay, ftraw, &c. 
the height of them may be twice their 
breadth. 

Paled Gates, fuch as are fet up in fences 
for fhutting up the paffages into fields, 
and other inclofures. 

‘Thefe are of two forts, either of fawed or 
cleit timber. 

Opening of the GaTEs in aftrology, See the 
article OPENING. ise 
Garg, in the manege, the gding or pace of 

a horfe. 

GaTE of the fea, or SEA-GATE, in the fea- 
language, When two fhips are aboard one 
another, by means of a wave or billow, 
it is ufual to fay they are aboard one an- 
other in a fea-gate. 

GaTE, in geography, a chain of moun. 
tains that run through the middle of the 
hither Peninfula of India, from fouth to” 
north. 


GATHER, in the &a-language, is faid 
of 


of a thip that gets the wind of anothey. 
GATTON, a borough town of Surry, 
fixteen miles feuth of London, which 
fends two members to parliament. 
GAVEL, or Gabe, among builders. See 
‘ the article Gabber. 


| 


cial ceflavit ufed in Kent, where the cuf- 
tom of gavel-kind continues, by which 
the tenant, if he withdraws his rent and 
fervices due to the lord, forfeits his lands 
and tenements. 
In refpe& to this gavelet the lord was 
_to feek by award of his court from three 
weeks to three weeks, to find fome di- 
ftrefs upon the lands, until the fourth 
court; and if in that time he could find 
no diftrefs on the premifes whereby he 
« Might have juftice of his tenant: then, 
at the fourth court, it was awarded, 
that the lord fhould take the lands, @e. 
into his hands, in the name of a diftre{s, 
‘and keep it.a year and a day without 
- manuring, in which fpace of time, if 
the tenant did not come and pay his 
arrearages, and make the lord amends, 
then the lord was to go to the next 
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county-court with his witneffes of his: 


own court, and pronounce there the pro- 
ceils; after which, by the award of his 
own court, he became entitled to enter 
and manure thofe Jands or tenements 
as. hisown. And if the tenant wanted 
to re-enjey his lands, &c. as he did be- 
fore, he was then obliged to make agree- 
ment with the lord for the fame. 

GAVELET, in London, is a writ ufed in 

the huftings, given to lords of rents in the 
city of London. 

GAVELKIND, a tenure or cuftom be- 
_Jonging to lands in the county of Kent, 
~ by which the lands of the father are, at 

, Aus death, equally divided among all his 

fons ; or the land of a deceafed brother, 
in cafe he leaves no iffue, among all the 
brethren. This is by fome called an- 
tient foccage-tenure: the cuftom came 
from our faxon anceftors, among whom 
the inheritance of lands did not defcend 
to the eldeft, but to all the fons alike; 
and the reafon why it was retained in 
Kent is, becaufe the kentifh men were 
not conquered .by the Normans in the 
time of William I. 

The particular cuftoms attending this 
tenure are, that the heir, at the age of 
fifteen, -may give or fell his lands in 
gavelkind; and though the father is 
attainted of treafon and felony, and fuf- 
fers death, the fon fhall inkerit, A wile 
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GAVELET, in law, an antient and fpe- » 


- : * s 


fhall be endowed of a moiety of the 
gavelkind-lands, of which her hufband 
died feifed, during her widowhood. 
Likewife a hufband may be tenant by 
curtefy of half his wife’s lands, without 
having any iffue by her; but if he mar-. 
ries again, not having iffue, he forfeits 
his tenancy. 


GAVELMAN, a tenant liable to pay ‘whe 


bute. 


GAVELMED, the duty of mowing grafs, 


required by the lord of his cuttomary 
tenants. 


GAVEREN, or WAVEREN, a town of the 


Autirian Netherlands, fituated on the 
eaft-bank of the river Scheld; eait long. 
3° 35’, north lat. GMB res 


GAUGE, or GaGeE. See Gace. 
GaUGE-LINE, on the gauging-rod. See 


the article GAUGING. 


GAUGE-POINT, of a folid meafure, the 


diameter of a circle, whole area is equal 
to the folid content of the fame meature. 
Thus, the folidity of a wine-gallon be- 
ing 231 cubic inches, if you conceive a 
circle tocontain fo many inches, the- 
diametenof it will be 17.155 and that 
will be the gauge-point of wine-meafure. 
And an ale-gallon, coniaining 282 cubic 
inches, by the fame rule, the gauge-pornt 
for ale-meafure will be found to be 
19:15. After the fame manner, may the 
gayige-point of any foreign meafure be 
obtained ; and from hence may be drawn 
this contequence, that when the diameter 
of a cylinder, in inches, is equal to the 
gauge-point of any meaiure, given like- 
wife in inches, every inch in length there 
of will contain an integer of the lame 
meafure, e. gr. in a cylinder whole dia- 
meter is 17.15 inches, every inch in 
height contains one entire gallon in wine 
meafure; and in another, whofe diame- 
ter is 18.95 inches, every inchin length 
contains one ale-galion, 


GAUGER, a king’s officer, who is ap; 


pointed to examine all tuns, pipes, hoge 
fheads, and barrels of wine, beer, ale, 
oil, honey, &c. and give them a mark 
of allowance, before they are fold in any 
place within the extent of his office. 

There are divers ftatutes that mention 
this officer and his office; as by 27 Ed, 
III. c. 8, all wines, &c. imported are to 
be gauged by the king’s gaugers, or 
their deputies, otherwile they fhaJh be 
forfeited, or their value; and on default 
of the gauger, that he be not ready toa 
do his office when required, or that he 
defrauds in doing his office to the nenae 
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of the buyer or feller, he fhall pay the 
party grieved his treble damage, lofe his 
office, be punifhed by imprifonment, and 
be ramfomed at the king’s will: and in 
cafe lefs be found in the tun or pipe than 
ought to be, the value of as much as 
fhall lack, thall be deduéted in the pay- 
ment. i 
Every gauger fhall truly, within the li- 
mits of his office, gauge all tuns, butts, 
pipes, tierces, puncheons, tertians, hog- 
fheads, barrels, and rundlets; and mark 
on the head of every veffel the contents, 
upon pain to forfeit to the party to whofe 
ufe the wine, &c. fhall be fold, four times 
the value of that which the veffel marked 
fhall lack of his content: the fame for- 
feiture*fhall be recovered by an original 
writ, &c. and every perfan, felling the 
wine, @&c. in the veffel:marked, fhall al- 
low of the price, the value of the lack of 


gauge, or default of filling, upon pain of © 


forfeiture to the buyer, double the va- 
Jue, to be recovered with colts as be- 
fore. No brewer fhall put to fale any 
beer or ale in veffels brought from beyond 
the fea, within the city of London, or 
fuburbs of the fame, or within two miles 
compafs without the fuburbs, before the 
fame be gauged, and the true content of 
every fuch veffel fet upon the fame, by 
the gallon appointed for beer and ale, 
according to the ftandard, by the maf- 
ter and wardens of the coopers of Lon- 
don. 


GAUGING, the art or aét of meafuring 


22 Specs OBE TS 


the capacities or contents of all kinds 
of veffels, and determining the quantities 
of fiuids or other matiers contained 
therein. 

The art of gauging is that branch of the 
mathematics called ftereometry, or the 
meafuring of folids ; becaufe the capaci- 
ties of all forts of veffels uled for liquors, 
as cubical, parallelopipedal, cylindrical, 
f{pheroidal, conical, &c. are computed as 
though they were really folid bodies, and 
reduced thereby to fome known -cubi¢ 
meafure, as gallons, quarts, pints, &c, 
The principal veffels that come under its 
Operation are pipes, barrels, rundlets, 
and other cafks; alfo backs, coolers, 
vats, @e. 

The fol:d content of cubical, parallelo- 
pipedal, and pri/matical veflels is eafily 
found in cubic inches, or the like, by 
multiplying the area of the bafe by the 
perpendicular height. And for cylindri- 
cal veflels, the fame is found by multiply - 
ing the area of the bale by the perpendi- 
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cular altitude as before.” See the articles 
CUBE, PARALLELEPIPED, &c. 


Cafks of the ufual form of bogtheads, — 


kilderkins, @c. may be confidered as feg- 
ments of a {pheroid cut off by two planes, 
perpendicular to the axis 5 which brings 
them to Oughtred’s theorem for meafur- 
ing ale and wine-cafks, which is thus: 
add twice the area of the circle at the 
bung, to the area of the circle of the head ; 
multiply the fum by one third of the 
length of the cafk, the produé& is the eon- 
tent of the veffel in cubic inches, 

But for accuracy, Dr, Wallis, Mr, Caf- 
well, and others, think that mof of our 


cafks had better be confidered as fruftums. 


of parabolic fpindles, which are lefs than 
the fruftums of fphéroids of the fame 
bafe and height, and give the capacity of 
veffels nearer the truth than either Ought- 
red’s method, which fuppofes them fphe- 
roids ; or than that of multiplying the 
circles of the bung and head, into half 
the length of the catk, which fuppofes 
them parabolic conoids ; or than that of 
Clavius, &c, who takes them for two 
truncated cones, which is fartheft off of 
all, 


The common rule for all wine or ale~_ 
cafks, is to take the diameters at “the” 


bung and at the head, by which you may 


find the area of the circle there; then. 


taking two thirds of the area of the circle 
atthe bung, and one third of the area of 
the circle at the head, and adding them 
together into one fum ; this fum multipli- 
ed by the internal Jength of the caik, 
gives the content in folid inches; which 
are converted into gallons by dividing by 
2%2 forale, and 231 for wine-gallons. 

But gauging, as now prattifed, is chiefly 
done by means of inftruments called 


gauging-rods or rulers, which do the bus. 
nels at once, and anfwers the queftion 


without fo much calculation, which is ne 
inconfiderable addition both to the eafe 
and difpatch of the work, tho’ it is 
not fo much to be depended on, 

The methods of gauging which are moft- 
ly ufed, is by the four-foot gauging- 
rod and Everard’s fliding ruler: the de- 
{cription and ufes of bpth are as follows: 


The four-foot GAUGING-ROD (plate CXT. 
fig. 5.) is ufually made of box, and con- ‘ 


fitts ot four rules, each a foot long, and 
about three eighths of an inch fquare, 
joined together by three brafs-joints by 
which means the rod is rendered four feet 
long when the four rules are opened, and 
but one foot when all are folded together, 

' On 
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©n the firlt face of this rod, marked 4, 


‘are placed two diagonal lines, one for 
P cag 


beer and the other for wine; by means 
of which the content of any common 
veffel in beer or wine-gallons, may be rea- 
dily found, by putting the brafed end of 
the gauging-rod into the bung-hole of 
the cafk, with the diagonal lines up- 
wards, and thruft this brafed end to the 
meeting of the head and ftaves; then 
with chalk make a mark at the middle of 
the bung-hole of the veffel, and alfo on 
the diagonal lines of the rod, right againft 
or over. one another, when the brafed 
end is thruft home to the head and ftaves ; 
then turn the gauging-rod to the other 
end of the veffel, and thruft the brafed 
end home to the end as before. Laftly, 
fee if the mark made on the gauging-rod, 


“come even with the mark made on the 


bung-hole, when the rod was thruft to 
the other end; which if it be, the mark 
made on the diagorial lines, will, on the 
fame lines, thew the whole content of the 
cafk in beer or wine-gallons, If the 
mark made on the bung-hole be not right 
againit that’made on the rod, when you 
put it the other way, then right againft 
the mark made on the bung-hole, make 
another on the diagonal lines; and the 
divifion on the diagonal line, between the 
two chalks will fhew the whole content of 
the veffel in beer or wine-gallons, 

Thos, ¢. gr. if the diagonal line of a 
vefiel be 284 inches, its content in beer- 
gallons will be nearly 51, and in wine- 
gallons 6a: : 

If a veffel be open, asa half barrel, tun, 
er copper, andthe meafure from the mid- 
dle on one fide to the head and ftaves be 
38 inches, the diagonal line gives 122 
beer-gallons; half of which, viz. 61, 
is the content of the half tub. 

¥f you have a large veffel, as a tun or 
copper, and’ the diagonal line taken by a 
long rule be 70. inches; then every inch 
at the beginning-end of the diagonal line 
eall 10 inches: thus to inches become 
¥oo inches ; and every tenth of a gallon 
call 100 gallons; and every whole gal- 
Jon call 1000 gallons. 

On the fecond face, 5, 2re a line of inches 
and the gauge-line, which isa line ex- 
prefling the areas of circles (whofe dia- 
meters are the correfpondent inches) in ale- 
gallons: at the beginning is wrote Ale- 
area. Thus, to find the content of any 
cylindrical veffel in ale-gallons: feek the 
diameter of the veffel in inches, and juft 
againft it, on the gauge-line, is the 
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-quantity of ale-gallons contained at one 
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inch deep: this multiplied by the length 
of the cylinder, will give its contents in 
ale- gallons, 

On the third face, 6, are three {cales of 
lines; the firft, at the end’ of which is 
written Hog/head, is for finding how ma- 
ny gallons there are in a hogfhead, when 
it is not full, lying with its axis parallel 
to the horizon. The fecond line, at the 


end of which is written B, L. is for the 


fame purpofe. The third is to find how 
much liquor is wanting to fill up a butt, 
when it is ftanding ; at thé end of it is 
wrote B. S. fignifying, butt fanding. 
Half way the fourth face of the gauging- 
rod, 4, there are three fcales of lines, to 
find the wants in a firkin, kilderkin, and 
barrel, lying with their areas parallel to 
the horizon. They are diftinguifhed by 
the letters F, K. B. fignifying a firkin, 
kilderkin, and barrel. 

The ufe of the lines on the two laft faces 
is very eafy; you have only to put it 
downright into the bung-hole to the op- 
polite flaves, if the veffel, you want to 
know the quantity of ale-gallons con- 
tained therein, be lying : and then where 
the furface of the liquor cuts any one of 
the lines appropriated to that veffel, and 
be the number required, 3 


Everard’s fding-rule is principally ufed in 


gauging, being ordinarily made of box, 
a foot long, an inch broad, and 1,8 inch , 
thick, with two fmall fcales to flide in it, 
which may be drawn out, one towards the 
right hand, and the other towards the 
left, till the whole be 3 feet long. See 
plate CXIL. 

‘The principal lines on the inftrument are 
thofe commonly known by the name of 
Gunter’s line, or line of numbers, which 
are here diftinguifhed one from another 
by certain. letters, fet at the end of the 
lines, towards the right hand: thus the 
lines D are each of them one fingle line 
of numbers, beginning at the end of the 
rule towards the left hand, and from 
thence continued to the other end; The 
lines A, B, and C, are called double 
numbers, each being two lines or ra- 
diufes of numbers; the line E is called © 
triple numbers, being three radiufes of — 
numbers: this triple line is equal in — 
length tothe double lines, and all to the ~ 
fingle line; for all the five begin and — 
end at the fame point. On the line A 
are four brafs center-pins, two in-each 
radius; one in each of which is mark- 
ed MB. to fignify that the number ane 
‘ ct 
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fet againft,2150.42, is the cubic inchesin 
a mait-bufhel. The othertwo are marked 
with A, to fignify that the numbers they 
are fet againft, 282, are the cubic inches 
in an ale-gallon. Clofe to the figure 7, 
in the firft radius on the fame line, is a 
~ dot marked /7. fet exactly over .707, de- 
noting .707 to be the fide of a {quare ins 
feribed in a circle, whofe diameter is uni- 
ty. Clofe tog is another dot, marked 
fe. fet over .886, which is the fide of a 
{quare, equal to the area of a circle, 
whofe diameter is unity. Another dot 
nigh W, is fet over 231, the cubic inches 
in a wine-gallon ; and another near C, 
is fet over 3.141592, the circumference of 
a circle, whofe diameter is unity. The 
line marked MD, to fignify malt- depth, 
is No more than a line of numbers in a 
reverfe order, the number 1 being fet di- 
reétly againtt M. B. on the firft radius, 
and is of exceeding great ufe in calting 
up of malt-gauges, 

On the line D, there are four center-pins, 
the firft, marked WG. is the gauge- 
point of a wine-gallon, i, e. the diameter 
of a cylinder whofe height is & inch, 
and content 231 cubic inches,. or a wine- 
gallon, which is 17.15 inches. The fe- 
cond center-pin, marked A G. ftands at 
the gauge-point for an ale-gallon, whichis 
18.95 inches, Thethird, MS. ftands at 
46.3, the fide of a fquare, whofe content 
is equal to the inches of a folid bufhel, 
The fourth, MR, is the gauge-point 
for a malt-bufhel, which is 52.32 inches. 
The two lines of fegments are each num- 
bered from 1, 2, &c. to 100: the firft 
is for finding the ullage of a cafk taken 
as the middle fruftum of a fpheroid, ly- 
ing with its axis parallel to the horizon: 
and the fecond for finding the ullage of 
a cafk ftanding. 

Again, on one of the narrow fides, noted 
é, are, 1°, a line of inches, numbered 
I, 2, 3, &c. to tz, and each fubdivided 


into 10 equal parts. 2°, A line, by which, - 


with that of inches, we find a mean dia- 
meter for a cafk, in the figure of a middle 
fruftum of a fpheroid, 3°. A line for 
finding the mean diameter? of a’ cafk in the 
figure of the middle fruftum of a parabo- 
lic fpindle, which gaugers call the fecond 
variety of cafks. 4°. One for the third 
variety, which is of a cafk in the figure of 
two parabolic conoids abutting on a com- 
mon bafe, | 
On the other narrow face, marked f. are, 
1° A foot, divided into foo equal parts, 
marked F M. 3°, A line of inches, not- 
Vou. Il, 
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ed IM. 3°. A line F C. for finding 
the mean diameter of the fourth variety 
of cafks, which is the middle fruftam of 
two cones, abutting on a common bafe. 
On the backfide of the fliding piece is a 
line of inches from 13 to 36, when the 
two pieces are put endwife; and againtt 
that, the correfpondent gallons, or hun- 
dred parts, that any fmall or like open 
veffel, from 13 to 36 inches diameter, will 
contain at one inch deep, 


The ufes of the fliding-rule in fome parts of 


arithmetic. 
Problem J, Having two numbers given, 
to find a third geometrically proportional 
unto them 3 and tothree, afourth; and 
to four, a fifth, &c, 

‘Find one of the numbers given, upon the 
line B, and fet it againft the other given ~ 
number, on the line Aj; then find the 
fame number on B (which was laft count- 
ed) upon A; and againft this third up- 
on B, is the fourth on A. In like man- 
ner, againft the fourth on B, you have the 
fifth on A, &ec. 

Example. Let it be required to find a 
third proportional to thefe two numbers, 
2 and 4, which may bear the fame pro- 
portion to 4, that 4 does to 2? 

Draw out the fliding-rod, till 2 upon B 


ftand againft 4 upon A; then againt, | 


upon B is 8 (the third proportional ) 
upon A; and againft this third (viz, 
8) upon B, is 16 upon A, which is the 
fourth proportional, &c, Contrariwife, 
if it were required to find a third propor- 
tional to the fame numbers, 2 and 4, 
which may bear the fame proportion to 
a, that 2 bears to 4? Set 4 in the fecond 
radius upon A, to2 upon B; then againft 
2 upon A (towards the left hand) is 1, 
the third proportional ; and againft 1 up- 
on A, is .5, the fourth upon B:. alfo 
againft this fourth upon A, is.25, the © 
fifth proportional on B, &e, 
Problem If, One number being given to 
be multiplied by another, to find the pro- 
duét. In multiplication, either of whole 
numbers, mixed or decimal fra&tions, the | 
proportion is, 
Ags1i:the multiplicator ;: 
cand; the produét, 
Example. Let it be required to multi- 
ply 6 by 4. The proportion then is as 
1:4::6:24. Therefore fet1 upon the 
the line B, to 4 upon the line A; then 
again 6 upon B, is 24, the product 
foucht, upon A, 
Problem I{I. One number being given 
to be divided by another, to find the quo- 
&8R tient, 


the multipli- 
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tient. In divifion, both of whole num- 
bers and mixed, the proportion 1s, as the 
divifor is to x, fo is the dividend to the 
quotient. 

Example. Let it be required to divide 
24 by 4, the proportion is, as 4:13: 
24:6. Therefore fet 4 upon B, tos 
upon A ; and then againft 24 upon B, is 
6 upon A, which is the quotient fought. 
Problem IV, Threenumbers being given, 
to find a fourth in direét proportion. 
Rule. Set the firft number given upon B, 
to the fecond upon A, and then againft 
the third number given upon B, is the 
fourth number fought upon A. 
Example. If 8 quarters of malt will 
make 20 barrels of {mall beer, how ma- 
ny barrels of fuch beer will 22 quarters 
make? ; 

Set 8 upon B, to 20 upon A; and then 
againft 22 upon B, is 55 upon A; and 
fo many barrels will 22 quarters make. 
Problem, V. To three numbers given, to 
find a fourth in an inverfed proportion. 
Rule. Set the third number upon A, to 
the firft (being of the fame denomination) 
upon B; and then againit the fecond 
number upon A, you have the fourth 
upon B. 

Example. If men do any piece of 
work in 9 days, in how many days can 
x2 men do the fame work ? 

Set 12 upon A, to 8 upon B; then 


' againft 9 upon A, is 6 upon B, which 


is the anfwer. For r2 men may do the 
fame work in 6 days, which 8 men will 
do in g days. 

Problem VI. Betwixt two numbers given 
to find a mean geometrical proportional, 
Rule. Set one of the numbers given upon 
C, to the fame number upon D; and 


_ then againft the other given upon C, is 


the geometrical mean fought upon D, 

Example, Let the numbers given be 50 
and 72, to finda geometrical mean, &c. 
Set. 50 upon C, to 50 upon D; and then 
againit 72 upon C, is 60 upon D; fo 
60. is the geometrical mean betwixt 50 
and 72. Or thus, fet 7a upon C, to 
g2 upon D; and then againit 50 upon 
€, is 60 upon D, the mean as before. 

To find the fquare or cube roots of any 
number, Jet the lines C and D for the 
firft, and D and E for the fecond, be 
applied to one another, fo that ro at the 
end of D be even with 10 at the end of 
C; and 10 at the end of D be even with 
zo at the end of E; the lines in this cafe 
are like a table, thewing the fquare or 


3 
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cube roots of any number by infpelion ; 
for againft any number upon C, you 
have the fquare root thereof upon D ; 
and againftany number upon E, you have. 
the cube root thereof upon D; & e contra. | 


The ufe of the rule in meafuring fuperficies : | 


and firft of a circle. 

Prablem I. The diameter or circumfe-| 
rence of acircle, either being given, to 
find the other. The circumference of 
that circle whofe diameter is unity, is 
3-14159265363 but for practice, the four 
firft figures are fufficient; therefore, as 
1: 3.1415: : the diameter of any circle to| 
its circumference. By the rule thus, fet x | 
on the line A, againft 3.1415 on B; then 
againft any diameter on the line A, you. 
have the circumference on B; & e contra. 


ee ce you have thefe ba 7 
Againft ya circumfe- shied 
ion rences 


Or contrari- ¢ 20 6.366] 
wile againtt ) 30 (0 Pave) g sag 
thele cir- } 40 eeeey 

cumferences * 50 ah 15-915] 
Problem II. The diameter of any circle] 
being given, to find the area (or any part] 
thereof) in inches, or in ale or wine= 
gallons. 1. For the whole area in inches. 
The area of a circle is equal to the pro~ 
du, or reétangle, of half the diameter 
into half the circumference; that is, if 
half the diameter be multiplied by half 
the circumference, the prodyé& will be 
the area: thus, when the diameter is x 
the circumference is 3.1415, the half of 
which is 1.5707, which multiplied by 
half the diameter (wiz. .5) the produtt 
will be the area of that circle, whofe dia 
meter is I, Vik. «785398. 
The areas of all circles are in proportio 
one to another, as the fquares of their 
diameters: therefore, as the {quare of th 
diameter of any circle is to the area of 
that circle, fois the fquare of the diae 
meter of any other circle to the area 
thereof. Now as the fquare of 1 is but 
I, it muft be as 1: .785398:: {quare o 
the diameter of any circle to the area 
thereof. So .785398 isa fixed multi 
plieator ; and, if an unit with cyphers be 
divided by .785398, the quotient will be 
1.27324, 4 fixed divifor: and by either 
of thele numbers may the area of any 
circle be found, either by multiplication 
or divifion, For if the {quares .of an 
diameter be multiplied or divided by thefe 
numbers, the produét or quotient wil 
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be the area in inches, feet, or yards, ac- 
cording as the diameter was meafured in 
inches, feet, &c. 
But with more expedition by the rule. 
Set rupon the line D, to .785398 upon 
C. The rule being thus fet, the lines 
are like a table of circles, areas to all 
diameters: for againft any diameter up- 
on the line D, you have the area thereof 
upon C, Thus if the diameter is 20, 
the area is 314.159; if it is 25, the area 
“is 490.87 inches. And on the contrary 
if the area is 300, the diameter is 19.543 
if goo, the diameter is 22.56 inches. 
The area in inches divided by 282, the 
cubic inches in an ale-gallon, or by 23t 
for wine-gallons, gives the area for either 
re{peStively ; or you may ufe any other 
divifor, according to the meafure you 
‘want, But without knowing the inches 
contained in ay area, the area in gal- 
lons may be found thus: divide .785398 
by 282. the quotient will be .o027851 
ale-gallons; or by 231, if for wine- 
gallons, and it gives .0033999- Thelfe 
numbers are the areas of circles in ale 
and wine-gallons, whofe diameters are 
1; and are fixed multiplicators for find- 
ing the area of all circles in either of 
thefe meafures; for if the fquare of the 
diameter of any circle be multiplied by 
either of thefe numbers, the produét is the 
area in ale or wine-gallons refpectively. 
If you would effe€t this by divifion, the 
feveral divifors are thus found: multiply 
the divifor for: finding the area in inches, 
Vi%~ 1.27324, by 282, or 231, the pro- 
duéts 359.065 for ale-gallons, and 294.11 
for wine-gallons, are the divifors fought. 
And the iquare of the diameter of any 
circle divided by one of thefe, gives the 
refpeétive area. 
But the area of any circle may be more 
readily found by the help of fixed num- 
bers, called gauge-points; and thefe 
numbers are the diameters of thofe circles 
whofe content, at 1 inch deep, is equal 
to the refpeétive gallon to which they be- 
long. They are the fquare roots of the 
divifions laft mentioned, that for A. G, 
18.95, for W. G. 17.15, onthe rule: 
thus, fet 18.95 (the gauge-point for 
ale-gallons) upon D, to1 upon C; then 
againft any diameter upon D, you have 
the area upon C. The like for wine- 
gallons, by the proper gauge-point. Note, 
when the area of any circle is fought in 
ale-gallons, if the diameter be more than 
| 18.95 and lefs than roo, fet the gauge- 
| point upon D, tox at the beginning of 
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C, Or when the diameter is.Jefs than the 
gauge-point, or more than roo, then fet 
the gavge-point to 1, in the middle upon 
C. Lattly, to find any part of the area, fet 
the gauge-point to ¥, or 4, or any other 
part of 1, then agamft the diameter you 
have the like part of the area. 

From what has been faid, it will not be 
difficult to ufe the rule in gauging the 
areas of all right-lined figures; and when 
the area is found, the folidity is eafily 
obtained. Thus, for example, the dia- 
meter, depth, and content of any cylin« 
drical tun, any two being given, to find 
the third. In this préblem:are three que- 
ftions, all refolved at once fetting the 
rule: 1. By the depth and content to find 
the diameter, Example. Suppofe the 
depth go inches; and the content 1800 
ale- gallons, what is the diameter ? =; 
Set 40, the depth, upon C, to the gauge- 
point upon D; then againft 1800, the 
content, upon C, is 127.1 inches, the 
diameter fought. 

2. By the diameter and content, to find 
the depth, without moving the rule: fay 
As127.1, the diameter, Bg 
is to 1800, the content ; 24 
fo is the gauge-point to ¢"P°?)D 


40, the depth, C 
3. By the depth and diameter, to find the 
content, the rule ftanding as before: fay, 
As the gauge point 

is to 40, the depth, ¢ 

fo is 127.1, the diameter, Upons DH 

to 1800, the content, gC 
Note, as a circle is the bafe of a cy- 
linder, fo a triangle, quadrangle, or 
any other plane fuperficies, may repre- 
fent the bafe of a prifm; for if there be 


planes erected perpendicularly upon the — 


lines which encompals any fuch fuperfi~ 
cies, they will generate a folid, which 
may be called a prif ; and the content 
of any fuch folid is found by multiplying 
the area of the bafe by the altitude, or 
diftance from one bafe to another. 


The ufe of the rule in GAUGING of malt. 


The duty upon malt is charged upon the 
bufhel, and fo proportionably for greater 
or leffer quantities. The bufhel here in- 
tended is the Winchefter-bufhel, which 
contains 2150.42 folid inches, but 2150 
will be near enough for praétice, 
If the area in inches, of any plane fi- 
gure, be divided by 2150, the quotient 
fhews the bufhels and parts of a bufhel, 
which fuch a figure or veffel contains at 
one inch deep, Example. There is a 
ciftern or vat, whole bale is a rectangu- 
SRa Jar 
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lar parallelogram, the lengthis 72 inches, 
and the breadth 48 inches, what is the 
area, at I inch deep? Aniw. 1.607, 
that is, 1 bufhel and .607 thoufand parts 
of abufhel. For 72 multiplied by 48, 
is 34563 and this divided by 2150, gives 
1.607. But the area of any figure may 
be more readily found by the lines A® and 
B, upon the rule: thus, as 2150 upon 
A,, is to ane of the fides upon B; fo is 
the other fide upon A, tothe dea upon 
B: fo in the example above, fet 2150 


upon A, to 72 upon B; then againtt 


48 upon A, is 1.607 Ubon B. Or fet 
2150 upon A, to 48 upon B ; thenagaintt 
2 upon A, is 1.607 upon B. 
‘The area thus found, being multiplied 
by the mean depth in inches, gives the 
content of fuch a ciftern at that depth 
and fofor any quantity of malt upon 
the floor; but care muft be taken in 
finding the mean depth of any quan- 
tity of malt, either in the ciftern or 
upon the floor, by reafon of the un- 
evennefs of the furface of the malt, and 
of the bottom of the ciftern or floor upon 
which it was laid; in order to which, 
take the depth in 6, 8, or Io places; 
and add all thefe depths together, and 
divide the {um by the number of places 
in which the depths are taken, the quo- 
tient will be the mean depth required. 
Barley is fometimes fteeped in round 
veflels, and the area of a circle in bu- 
fhels is thus found; take the diameter in 
inches, and let the fquare thereof be 
multiplied by .0003653, or divided by 
2737-47, the product or quotient will be 
the area fought, 
Example. Suppofe the diameter of any 
vefiel be 60 inches, this {quared is 3600, 
and this multiplied by .0003653, or di- 
vided by 2737.47, gives 1,315, the area 
required, 
But for any round veffel, the rule gives 
the area in buhhels by infpection, by help 
of a certain number called the gauge- 
foint, which in this cafe is 52.32 (being 
the diameter of a circle, whofe area is 
2150, the folid inches in #bufhel), Thus 
in the example above, the diameter was 
Go inches, therefore fet the gauge-point 
(wiz. 52.32) vpan D, to 1 upon C; 
then againtt 60 upon D, ts 1,315, the 


“area upon C. And the rule being thus 


fet againft any diameter upon D, you 
have the area upon C, 

Bura ciftern, couch, or floor-gauge may 
be more fpeedily and expedstioufly cait 
po by the Jine M D, fignifying malt 
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GAULTHERIA, in botany, a genus of 


GAUNT-BELLIED, in the manege, i 


GAUNTLET, or GanTieT, See th 
GAVOTTA, or GavorTTeE, isa kind o 


Tempi di GAVOTTA is when only the ti 


GAURA, in botany, a genus of the a 


GAWU 


depth. On this line always find the 
depth of the ciftern, couch, or floor 3 
then fay, as the depth upon the Jine MD, 
is to the length or breadth upon B, fo is 
the length or breadth upon A, to the 
content in malt-bufhels upon B. Exe 
ample. Admit a floor whofe length is 
160, breadth 132, and depth 8.1 inches, 
what is the content in malt-bufhels ? 
Operation by the rule, 

Set the depth 8.1 on MD, to the Jength 
x60 on the line B; then againft the 
breadth 132 upon A, you have 79.5 
upon B, the content in malt-bufhels. 
Thus, 

M's Be A. B, 
258. E2008 3 8320 2 FOS 

Depth. Length, Breadth. Content. 
Or thus : 

NEDO Bs A. B. 
BS (85142; 53982 2 160. 2) Gong 

Depth, Breadth. Length. Content. 


the decandria monogynia clafs of plants] 
the calyx is a double permanent perian= 
thium: the corolla confilts of a fingle 
bell-thaped quinquefid petal ; the fruit is 
a roundifh, obtufe, five cornered, de- 
preffed capfule, compofed of five valves 
and containing five cells: the feeds are 
numerous, offeous, and angular. 


faid of a horfe whofe belly fhrinks up to- 
wards his flanks. 


article GANTLET. 


dance, the air of which has two brifk an 
lively {trains in common time, each 
®hich ftrains are played twice ove 
the firft has ufvally four or eight bar: 
and the fecond contains eight, twelve, a 
more. ‘The firft begins with a mini 
or two crotchets, or notes of equal v 
lue, and the hand rifing ; and ends wi 
the fall of the hand upon the domina 
or mediant of the mode, but never updo 
the final, unlefs it be arondeau: and t 
Jaft begins with the rife of the hand, a 
ends with the fall upon the final of t 
mode, 


or movement of a gavotte is imitate 
without any regard to the meafure, 
number of bars or ftrains. 

Little aiys are often found in fonatas, whi 
have this phrafe to regulate their motio 


tandria-monogynia clafs, the coro 
of which confifts of four oblong peta 


GAZ 


the fruit is an oval, four.cornered cap- 
fule, containing a fingle oblong, angu- 
Jar feed, 


GAURS, in matters of religion, an antienty 


fe&t of the magicians in Perfia. They 
have a fuburb at Ifpahan, which is call- 
ed Gaurabad, or the town of the gaurs, 
where they are employed only in the mean- 
eft and vileft drudgery : but they chiefly 
abound in Kerman, the barreneft pro- 
“ vince in all Perfia, where the mahometans 
fuffer them to live with fome freedom, 
and in the full exercife of their religion, 
Some ages ago many of them fled into 
India where their pofterity remain to this 
day. 
They are a poor harmlefs fort of people, 
zealous in their fuperftition, rigorous in 
their morals, and exaét in their dealings : 
they profefs the worfhip of one Godalone, 
the belief of a refurre&tion, and a future 
judgment, and utterly deteft all idolatry, 
though the mahometans believe them to 
be the moft guilty of it. It is true, they 
perform their worfhip before fire, for 
which they have an extracrdinary venera- 
tion, as believing it to be the moft perfeg& 
emblem of the deity, They have the 
fame veneration for Zoroafter that the 
Jews have for Mofes, efteeming him a 

, prophet fent from God. 

GAWSE, or GawZE, in commerce, a ve- 
ry flight, thin, open kind of ftuff, made 
of filk, and fometimes of thread ; there 
are alfo figured gawzes, and fo:ne with 
gold or filver flowers on a filk ground. 

GAZE-HOUND, or GAST-HOUND, one 
that makes more ufe of his fight than of 
his nofe. Such dogs are much ufed in 
the north of England: they are fitter in 
an open champain country, than in bufhy 
and woody places. If at any time a well- 
taught gaze-hound takes a wrong way, 
he will return upon a fignal and begin 
the chafe afrefh. He is alfo excellent at 
fpying out the fattelt of a herd, and hav- 
ing feparated it from the reft, will never 
give over the purfuit till he has worried 
it to death. 

GAZELLA, in zoology, the name of fe- 
veral {pecies of goat: as, 1. The african 
gazella, called alfo antelope and dorcas 
lybica, the horns of which are cylindric 
and half way arched. 2. The indian 
gazella, or antelope, with very Jong, cy- 
lindric, and ftraight horns, annulated at 
the bafe. 3. Another fpecies of african 
“helio! with cylindric, arched, and per- 
ectly annulated harns. This laft is a 
fmall, but very beautiful fpecies, and 
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greatly refembles the common deer in 
fhape: the horns, which arife from the 
middle of the forehead, are of a beauti- 
ful black colour, and annulated all the 
way from the bafe to the very tips. See 
a figure of it in plate CXIIT. fig. 1. 

GAZETTE, a news-paper, or printed ac~ 

count of the tranfadtions of all the coun- 
tries in the known world, ina loofe fheet 
or half fheet. This name is with us con- 
fined to that paper of news publithed by 
authority, 
The word is derived from gazetta, a ve- 
netian coin, which was the ulual price of 
the firft news-paper printed there, and 
which was afterwards given to the paper 
itfelf. 

GAZONS, in fortification, pieces of freth 
earth, covered with grafs, and cut in form 
of a wedge, about a foot long and halfa 
foot thick, to line the outfides of works 
made of earth, as ramparts, parapets, 
&c. The firft bed of gazons is fixed 
with pegs of wood ; the fecond bed fhould 
be fo laid as to bind the former, by being 
placed over its joints; and fo continued 
till the works are finithed, Betwixt thefe 
beds itis ufual to fow all forts of binding 
herbs, in order to ftrengthen the rampart. 

GEAR, or About your GEAR, in the fea- 
language, a word of command to work 
on all hands, 

GEERS, or CuHaINs, in country-affairs, 
the trappings and other harnets belong- 
ing to draught-horfes or oxen. 

GEESE, in ornithology, See Goose. 

GEHENNA, aterm mentioned in feveral 
parts of fcripture, which our englifh 
tranflators have rendered hell. See HELL. 

GELAZOPACHIA, in natural hiftory, a 
clafs of mineral inflammable fluids, of a 
thicker confiltence, and opake ; fuch is 
piflaiphaltam. Sée PissAsPHALTUM, 

GEL /EOSPILA, another clafs of inflam- 
mable mineral fluids, of a thinner con- 
fiftence, and pellucid: fuch is naphtha, 
See the article NAPHTHA. 

GELATINOUS, in pharmacy and medi- 
cine, any thing approaching to the glu- 
tinous confiftence of a.gelatina, or jelly. 

GELD, in our old cuftoms, a faxon word 
fignifying money, or tribute: alfoa com- 
penfation for fome crime committed, See 
the article GILD. 

Hence wergeld, in our ancient laws, was 
ufed for the value of a man flain ; and 
orfgeld, of a beaft. See ORFGELD. 

Foot-GELD. See the article Foor-GELp. 

Horn-GE.D, See the article HORN-GELD, 

Woed-GEuD, See WOOD-GELD. 

GEL. 
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phen, isa province of the united Ne- 
therlands, bounded by the Zuider-fea and 
Overyflej on the north, by Weftphalia on 
-the eaft, by Brabant, on the fouth, and 

by the province of Utrecht on the wett. 
GELDER Ross, the name by which fome 

call the opulus, or water-elder. 
GELDING, the operation of cattrating any 
animal, particularly horfes. 
This operation confits in cutting out the 
tefticles; in performing which, three 
things are to be obferved: fir, regard is 
to be had to their age; next, to the fea- 
fon of the year; and, laftly, to the ftate 
- of the moon, For the firft, if the opera- 
tion is to be performed on a colt; he 
may be gelded at nine or at fifteen days 
old, if the telticles be come down, in re- 
gard the fooner he is gelt the better it will 
be for his growth, fhape, and courage ; 
though a horfe may be gelt at any age, 
if proper care be taken in the cure, As 
for the fecond, the belt time is about 
April or May, or elfe about the latter 
end of September. And for the third, 
the wane of the moon is the fitteft time 
for performing this operation. 
The manner of gelding is as follows: 
the bealt being caft down on fome foft 
place, the operator takes the ftones be- 
tween his foremoft and his great finger, 
and flitting the cod, prefles the ftones 
forth; then taking. a pair of nippers, 
made very {mooth, either of fteel, box, 
or brafil-woad, he claps the ftrings of the 
ftones between them, very near to where 
the ftones are fet on, and preffes them fo 
hard, that there may be no flux of the 
blood ; then, with a thin, drawing caute- 
rizing ion, made red-hot, fears away 
the ftone. 
‘This done, he takes a hard plafter made 
of rofin, wax, and wafhed turpentine, 
well diffolved together, and melts it on 
the head of the ftrings: that being done, 
‘he fears them, and melts more of the 
falve, till fuch time as he has laid a good 
thicknefs of it upon the ftrings. 

This being done to one ftone, the nippers 
are loofened, and the like is done to the 
other; and the two {lits of the cod are 
then filled with white falt, and the outfide 
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The manner of gelding a hog is as fol- 
Jows: the operatoy, atter having made 
two crols flits, or inctfions, on the midft 
of the ftones, preffes them out, and, an- 
oints the fore with tar. But another 
more general method, yet fomewhat more 
dangerous, if not well done, is firft to 
cut the ftone on the top, and after having 
drawn that one forth, the operator puts 
in his finger at the fame flit, and, with 
a lancet, cuts the fkin between the two 
ftones, and by that flit préffes out the 
other ftone. Then having cleanfed out 
the blood, he anoints the part with frefh 
greafe: and thus there is but one incifion 
made in the cod. Boar-pigs ought to be 
gelt about fix months old; yet they are 
commonly gelded about three weeks or a 
month old. 


GELDING of @ lamb may be performed 


from the age of three days to three weeks 
or more, in the following manner: one 
is to hold the lamb between his legs, or 
in his lap, and turn him on his back, 
holding his fore-feet upright together (but 
if any black fpots are feen in his flank, 
he muft not be cut at all), then the cutter 
holding the tip of the cod in his left hand, 
cuts the lap of it an inch quite away ; 
which done, he, with the foremoft fin- 
gers and thumbs of both hands, fhould 
foftly flip down the cod over the ftones, 
to the belly, and with his teeth, holding 
the left lone in his mouth, he draws it . 
foftly out the length of the firing ; after 
which he is to draw out the other ftone 
in the fame manner; then he fpits in the 
cod, and anoints the lamb’s flanks with 
freth greafe, and fo lets him go, and 
keeps ftirring him up and down for two 
or three hours, 


GELDERS, a city of Gelderland, fituat- 


ed twenty-three miles fouth of Nime- 
guen: eaft longit. 6° 8’ and north lat. 
51° 35". 
‘This city, with the territory about it, 
was yielded to the king of Piuflia, by the 
treaty of Utrecht. 


GELENHAUSEN, an imperial city of 


Germany, governed by its own magi- 
ftrates ; it is fituated nine miles north of 
Hanau: eat longit. 8° 50’, and north 
lati 'so%. Tr". 


of the cad is anointed with hogs-greafe; GELOSCOPY, a kind of divination drawn 


and thus they let him rife, and keep him 
in a warm ftable, without tying him up. 
Tf he {wells much in his cods or fheath, 
they chafe him up and down ; and make 


from laughter; ora method of know- 
ing the qualities and character of a per- 
fon, acquired from the confideration of 
his laughter. 


‘him trot an hour in a day, and he foon GEM, gemma, in natural hiftory, a com- 
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mon name for all precious ftones, of 
which 
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which there are two claffes, the pellucid 
and femipellucid. 

The bodies compofing the clafs of pel- 
lucid gems are bright, elegant, and beau- 
tiful foffils, naturally and effentially 
compound, ever found in finall detached 
mafles, extremely hard, pellucid, and of 
great. luftre; compofed. of a very firm 
and pure matter, without any admixture 
of earthy fubftance, giving fire with fteel, 
not fermenting with acid menftruums, 
and very difficultly calcinable in the 
fire. Of this clafs there are two genera, 
the chroftafima, and the chroattaces. See 
CurosTasiMa and CHROASTACES. 
The bodies compofing the clafs of femi- 
pellucid gems, are ftones naturally and 
effentially compound, not inilammable 
nor foluble in water, found in detached 
maffes, and compofed of cryftalline mat- 
ter, debafed by earth : however, they are 
but flightly debafed, and are of great 
beauty and brightnefs, of a moderate 
degree of tranfparency, and are ufually 
found in fimall maifes. 

Of this clafs there are two orders: the 
firft of which confilts of the femipellucid 
gems, of but two variegations, and fre- 
quently of one plain, fimple colour; tho’ 
fometimes veined; this order contains 
four genera, viz. the farde, the chalce- 
donies, the hydrophanz, and the pram- 
nion. . See the articles SaRDA, CHAL- 
CEDONY, HyDROPHAN, and Pram- 
NION. 

The fecond order of femipellucid gems, 
confifting of thofe remarkable for their 
veins, zones, and variegations, contains 
alfo four genera, viz. the achate, the 
onyches, ihe fardonyches, and the camez, 
See the articles ACHATES, ONYX, SaR- 
DONYX, and Cama, 

Many authors, not only among the an- 
tients but the moderns, are fujl of the 
virtues and medicinal properties of pre- 
cious ftones ; but their reputation, in this 
re{pedt, is now nota little fallen, Yetas 
the fragments of fuch {tones are ftill pre- 
ferved by the phyficians in fome of the 
moft celebrated compofitions, as there 
are certain chemical preparations made of 
them, as feveral perfons of the grear- 
eft candour and experience have related 
many confiderable effects of certain gems, 
on their own particular obfervations, 
and, laftly, as itis no way improbable 
that fome of the fofter ftones may have 
fome confiderable operations on the hu- 
man body, it might be imprudent indif- 
crimately to exclude from them any 
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medicina) virtue at all. When muctlr the 
greater part of their traditionary quali- 
ties are fet afide as fabulous, there will 
remain fome on as real and well war- 
ranted a footing, a3 many of our other 
medicines. 

On fuch confiderations the excellent Mr. 
Boyle was induced to give us that extra~ 
‘ordinary piece of the origin and virtues 
of gems, the purport whereof is to fhew, 
that fuch itones were originally ina fluid 
ftate, or are made up of fuch fubftan- 
ces as were formerly fluid; and that 
many of their general virtues are pro- 
bably derived from the mixture of me- 
talline and other mineral fubftances, 
ufually incorporated with them ; while 
the great variety and the particular efh- 
cacy of their virtues, arife from fome . 
happy concurrent fubftances of that com- 
mixture, é.g, the peculiar nature of the 
impregnating liquor, the proportion 
wherein it is mixed with the petrefcent 
juice, and the like. 
To fupport this hypothefis of the virtues 
of gems, he fhews, that feveral of them 
are not fimple concretions of any petre- 
{cent liquors, but confift alfo of other ad- 
ventitious parts, which heargues from the 
fipagablenefs of fuch fubftances in fome 
ftones, the {pecific gravity in others, and 
the different tinctures to be met with in 
gems of the fame dpecies, ‘There may, 
therefore, be in fome gems numberlels 
adventitious corpufcles ; and there is rea- 
fon tothink, that fome of thefe corpufcles 
may be endued with feveral. properties 
and medicinal virtues. 

The ttrefs of what is cbje&ted to them is 
this: the mineral fubfances they contain 
are fo clofely locked up, that they can 
communicate nothing to thegbody, and 
fo can have no medicinal operation 5 
being unconquerable by fo fmall a heat, 
as that of the ftomach, and ether parts 
of the body, 

This obje&tion might be plaufible enough 
to prevent the afcribing any medicinal 
virtues to them, @ priori, but can con- 
clude nothing againit what is warranted 
by fo many faéts and obfervations, efpe- 
cially when there are feveral particulars 
that obviate this objection. For a vi- 
gorous loaditone, though frequently 
harder than many gems, is known to 
emit copious effluvia ; and» there: are 
many which have been fourid to have a 
manifeft and inconvenient operation on 
the body, by being wore in the pocket, 
or long held in the hand. 
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s¢ The hydroftatical balance, fays Mr. 
«< Boyle, is of prime ule in dilcerning 
** genuine gems from counterfeits, which 
** but too often pafs for true, to the 
«© prejudice of phyficians and their pa- 
** tients, and the Jofs of lapidaries : for 
“< as there are, perhaps, no qualities of 
“* bodies more effential than their pon- 
** derofity, fo there is {carce any where- 
*¢ in impoftures find more difficulty to 
«© make a notable alteration without be- 
** ing difcovered.” See the article Hy- 

. DROSTATICAL BALLANCE, 

Imitation or counterfeiting of GEMs in glafs. 
The art of‘ imitating gems in glafs, is 
too confiderable to be paffed without no- 
tice ; fome of the leading compofitions 
therein, we fhal! briefly mention upon 
the authority of Neri. See Grass. 
‘Thefe gems are made of paftes, and are 
no way inferior to the native ftones, when 
carefully made and well polifhed, in 
brightnefs or tranfparency, but want their 
hardnefs. See the article PAsTE. 

The general rules to be obferved in 
making the paltes, are thefe. 1. That 
all the veffels in which they are made be 
firmly luted, and the lute left to dry be- 
fore they are put into the fire. i» That 
fuch veffels be chofen for the veoyle, as’ 
will bear the fire well. 3. That the pow- 
ders be prepared on a porphyry-{ftone, not 
in a metal mortar, which would commu- 
nicate a tinge to them, 4. That the 
» juft proportion in the quantity of the fe- 
veral ingredients be nicely obferved. 5. 
That the materials be all well mixed, 
and if not fufficiently baked the firft time, 
to be committed to the fire again, with- 
out breaking the pot: for if this be not 
obferved, they will be full of blifters.and 
air-bladders. 6. That a fmall vacuity 
he always left at the top of the pot, to 
give room to the {welling of the in- 
gredients, 
To make pafte of extreme hardnefs, and 
capable of all the colours of the gems, 
with great luftre and beauty. Take of 
prepared cryftal, ten pounds; falt of pol- 
verine, fix pounds; fulphur oflead, two 
pounds; mix all thefe well together into 
a fine powder; make the whole with 
common water into a hard palte; and 
make this pafte into fmall cakes of about 
three ounces weight each, with a hole 
made in their middle; dry them in the 
~ fun, and afterwards calcine them in the 
ftraighteft part of a potter's furnace. Af- 
ter this, powder them, and levigate them 
to a perfect finenels on a porphyry, and 
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fet this powder in pots in a glafs-fur- 
nace to purify for three days: then catt 
the whole into water, and afterwards re- 
turn it imto the furnace, where let it 
ftand fifteen days, in which time all foul- 
nefs and blifters will difappear, and ‘the 
pafte will greatly refemble the natural 
jewels. To give this the colour of the 
emerald, add to it brafs thrice calcined ; 
for a fea-green, brafs fimply calcined to 
a rednefs; for a fapphire, add zaffer, 
with manganefe ; and for a topaz, man- 
ganefe and tartar. All the gems are 
thus imitated in this by the fame way of 
working as the making of coloured giaf- 
fes ; and this is fo hard, that they very 
much approach to the natural gems, 
The. colour of all the counterfeit gems 
made of the feveral paftes, may be made 
deeper or lighter, aggording to the work 
for which the {tones are defigned ; and it 
is a neceffary general rule, that fmall 
{tones for rings, &c, require a deeper co- 
lour, and large ones, a paler: befides the 
colours made from manganefe, verdi- 
greafe, and zaffer, which are the ingre- 
dients commonly ufed, there are other 
very fine ones which care and {kill may 
prepare, Very fine red may be made 
from gold, and one not much inferior to 
that from iron: a very five green from 
brafs or copper; a fky-colour’ from 
filver; anda much finer one, from the 
granates of Bohemia. 

GEMARA,, in jewifh antiquity, a collec- 
tion of decifions and determinations on 
the law, wrote after the Mifna was com- 
pleted. 

It was called gemara, or perfeétion, be- 
caufe it was confidered as fo perfec an 
explication of the law, that after it no 
farther additions could be made, or any 
thing more defired. It is otherwife’ 
called the talmud, See TaLMup. 

GEMATRIA, or GemarRiE, in jewith 
antiquity. See the article CABBALA. 

GEMBLOURS, a town of the auftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 
fituated on the river Orne, ten miles 
north-weft of Namur : eaft long. 4° 30’, 
and north lat. 50° 30%. 

GEMELLUS, in anatomy, the name of 
two mufcles, both of which are fmall, 
flat and narrow, and fituated almoft tran{- 
verfely one above the other, between the 
tuberofity of the ifchium and the great 
trochanter, immediately below the pyri- 
formis, and parted by the tendon of the 
obturator internus. 
The fuperior and fmalleft gemellus is 

fixed 
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fixed to the lower part of the fpine of 
the ifchium, to the fuperior part of the 
{mall ifchiatic notch, and is continued 
under the acetabulum where it’s bent 
downwards. The inferior and largelt 
gemellus, is fixed to the fuperior and 
back part of the tuberofity of the ifchium, 
and bending upwards towards the other 
line, together with it forms a fort of ir- 
regular femicircle. 

GEMINATED cotumn, See the article 
CoLuMN, 

GEMINI, the Twins, inaftronomy, one 

of the twelve figns of the zodiac, the 
third in order, beginning with aries, See 
the articles SiGn and Zopiac. 
This conftellation, according to different 
authors, contains from 24 to 89 ftars, It 
is reprefented by the figure of two twin- 
children, looking each other affection- 
ately in the face, and fuppofed to be 
Cattor and Poliux. 

GEMMA, gem, in natural hiftory. See 
the article GEM, 

Sal GEMMA, is the pureft and finett foffile 
falt, and an extremely bright and beau- 
tiful foffil. It is confiderably hard and 
firm, and at leaft as pellucid as rock 
cryftal ; but is frequently coloured 
throughout with a milky-white, which 
takes off greatly from its luftre; and as 
cryftal is liable to be tinged with red, 
green and yellow, fo as to refemble 
rubies, fapphires, emeralds, and topazes, 
fo this falt is fometimes tinged with 
thefe feveral colours; but rarely pre- 
ferves the tranfparency of cryftal under 
the fame circumftances. See the article 
SaLt. 

GEMONLZ scaL&, in roman antiquity, 
a place for executing criminals, not un- 
like Tyburn with us, It was fituated 
on the Aventine mount, or tenth region 
of the city ; and was, according to fome, 
a place raifed on feveral fleps, from 
whence they precipitated the criminals. 
But others will have it to have been a 
kind of dungeon, to which they defcended 
by fteps. 

GEMUND, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weltphalia, and dukedom of 
Juliers, fituated on the river Roer: eaft 
long. 6° 15’, and north lat. 50% 34’. 

GEMUND, a town of Germany, in the cirs 
cle of Swabia, and county of Rechfberg, 
fituated on the river Rems: ealt long. 
9° 40’, and north lat. 48° 45/, 


GEMUND, a town of Germany, in the cir- 


cle of Franconia, fituated on the river 
Vou. I, 
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Maine: eaft long. 9° 45’; and north lat, 
50° 8, ! 

GENA, the CHEEK, in anatomy, that part 
of the face between the nofe and the ears. 
See the article Face, &c. 

GEN QUADRATUS, See QUADRATUS, 

GENAP, a town of Brabant, fituated onthe 
river Dyle, 14 miles fouth-eaft of Braffels, 

GENDARMES, or GENS D’ARMES, in 
the french armies, a denomination given 
toa felect body of horfe, on account of 
their fucceeding the antient gendarmesy 
who were thus called from their being 
completely cloathed in armour. 

The king’s body guards, the light horfe 
of the royal houfe, and the mu/queteers, 
are at prefent reputed to belong to the 
gendarmerie. 

‘The grand gendarmies are a troop com- 
poled of about 250 gentlemen, who guard 
the king’s perfon. The king himfelf is 
their captain, and one of the prime peers 
their captain-lieutenant, who has under 
him two lieutenants, three enfigns, three 
guidons, and other officers. here are’ 
befides thefe, gendarmes of the queen, 
the dauphin, &c, 

GENDER, genus, among grammarians, a 
divifion of nouns, or names, to diftinguifh — 
the two fexes. See NOUN and Sex. 
This was the original intention of gen- 
der; but, afterwards, other words which - 
had no proper relation, either to the one 
fex or the other, had genders affigned 
them, rather out of caprice than reafon 5 
which is at length eftablifhed by cuftoms. 
Hence genders vary according to the 
languages, or even according tothe words 
introduced from one language into ane 
ther. Thus arbor, in latin, is feminine ; 
but arbre, in french, is mafculine: and 
‘dens, in latin, is mafculine ; but dent, in 
french, is feminine. Nay, a gender has 
fometimes changed in the (ame language, 
according to time and occafion, Thus 
alvus, atcording ta Prifcian, was an- — 
tiently mafculine, but afterwards became 
feminine ; and mavire, was antiently fe- 
minine in french, but is now mafculine. 
In englith we have no genders ; indeed 
we expres the difference of fex by differs 
ent words ; as boar, fow ; boy, girl, &c, 
We have aifo twenty-four feminines dif- 
tinguifhed from the males by varying ’ 
the termination of the female into efs ; as 
actor, aétrefs; prince, princefs; heir, 

*heirefs, &c. and we havea few words in 
which the feminine is diftinguifhed from 
the mafculinee by the termination ix, as 

executor, 


ye 
GEN 
executor, executrix ; adminiftrator, ad- 
miniftratrix, @e. which Js all our lan- 
guage knows of any thing like gen- 
ders. 
The eattern languages as well as the 
vulgar languages of the weft, have only 
two genders, the mafculine and the fe- 
minine. ‘Che greek and latin have be- 
fides, the newter, common, and doubtful 
gender. This laft indeed is not com- 
mon, for it properly belongs only to the 
names of fome animals, which are pro- 
mifcvoufly jormed both to matenline and 
feminine adjectives, to exprefs their male 
or female, as bos, canis, jus, Gc. They 


have alfo the epicoene gender, which is not,» 


a different one, but ferves promifcuouily 
for either ; including both the kinds ua- 
der one fingle gender and termination : 
thus walpes, a fox, tho’ it fignifies ei- 
ther the male or female, is really of the 
feminine gender, in latin. And fo cxf- 
todig, watchmen or centinels, are really 
feminine, tho” they fignify men. ‘This 
is common to all languages that have 
them, The latin and greek, in the neu- 
ter gender, do not regard them, having 
no relation to the male or female fex, but 
what fancy gives them, and the termi- 
nation of certain words. 

The oriental languages frequently ne- 
gleét the ufe of genders; and the perfan 
Janguage has none at all, which is no dif- 
advantage; the diftingtion of genders 
heing entirely ufelefs. 

GENEALOGICA arbor, or tree of con- 
fanguinity, fignifies a genealogy or li- 
neage drawn cut under the figure of a 

tree, with its root, fiock, branches, @c. 
The genealogical degrees are vinally re- 

- prefented in circles, ranged over, under, 
and afide each other. This the Gree's 
called femmata, a word fignifying crown, 
garland, or the like. F 

GENEALOGY, yéiveatoya, an enuimera- 
tion of a feries of anceltors ; or a fum- 
mary account of the relations and allian- 
ces of a perfon or family, both m the 
direé&t and collateral line. 

GENEP, a town in the dutchy of Cleeve, 
in Germany, fituated on the Nierfe and 
Maefe, ten miles weft of Cleeve: ealt 
long. 5% 30’, and north lat. 51° 40%. 

GENERAL, =n appellation given to what- 
ever belongs to a whole genus, See the 
article GENUS. 

Thus we fay, general geography, diet, 
council, averment, iffue, &c. See the 
articles GEOGRAPHY, Dist, Ge. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS, in the army, See 


GEN ; 


the article OFFICER, 


GENERAL TERMS, among logicians, thofe 


which are made the figns of general ideas. 
See IDEA and ABSTRACTION. 

All things that exift, Mr. Locke ob- 
ferves, being particulars, it might be 
expeted that words fhould be fo too 
in their fignification: but we find it quite 
contrary ; for moft of the words that 
make all languages are general terms. 
This is the effect of reaion and necef- 
fity. For, 

Fift, It is impofible that every particu. 
Jar thing fhou!d have a diftin&t name, be- 
caufe it is impoffible to have diitingt ideas 
of every particular thing ; to retain its 
name, with its peculiar appropriation to 
that idea. 

Secondly, It would he ufelefs, unlefs all 
could be {uppofed to have-thefe fame 
ideas in their minds. For names ap- 
plied to particular things, whereof I 
alone have the ideas in my mind, could 
not be fignificant or intelligible to ano- 
ther, who is not acquainted with all thofe 
particular things which had fallen under 
my notice. 

Thirdly, It would be of no great ufe for 
the improvement of knowledge : which, 
tho’ founded in particular things, enlarges 
itfelf by general views, to which things 
reduced into forts under general names, 
are properly fubfervient. 

In things where we have oecafion to con- 
fider and difcourfe of individvals and par- 
ticulars, we ufe proper names: as in 
perfons, countries, cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, &c. Thus we fee that jockeys 
have particular names for their horfes, 
becaufe they often have occafion to men- 


~tion this or that particular horfe, when 


he ts out of fight. 

Afterwards, obferving that a great many 
things refembling each other in fhape, and 
other qualities, we frame a general idea 
that takes in only the qualities in which 
thofe many particulars agree ; and to this 
idea we give the name maz, for exam- 
ple, in which there is nothing new ; that 
which is peculiar to each individual be- 
ing Irft out, and only what is common 
to all retained. And thus we come to 
have a general idea, and a general name, 
By the fame method the mind proceeds 
to more general motions and names, as 
thofe of animal, fubflance, being, thing, 
and fuch univerfal terms as ftand for any 
ideas whatloever. 


As 
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As to the fignification of general words, 
it is evident they do not barely fignify one 
particular thing ; neither do they fignify 
a plurality. Bot they fignify a genus, 
kind, or fort of things. See the article 
GENUS. 

GENERAL of an army, in the art of war, 
he who commands in chief. See ARMY. 
A genera! ought to be a man of great 
courage and conduét, to have great ex 
perience, and to be of good quality, His 
conduét appears in eftablifhing his ma- 
gazines in convenient places ; in examin- 
ing the country, that he may not engage 
his troops too far, while he is ignorant 


ip : 
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of the means of bringing them off; in. 


fubfiftiog them; and in knowing how to 
take the moft advantageous polts, either 
for fighting or fhunning a battle. His 
experience infpires his army with conf- 
dence, and an aflurance of viétory ; and 
his quality, by creating refpect, augments 
his authority. By his liberality he gets 
intelligence of the Ttrenoth and defigns 
of the enemy, and hy this means is en- 
abled to take the moft fuccefsful meafures, 
A general ought likewile to be fond of 
glory, to have an averfion to flattery, to 
render himfelf beloved, and to keep a 
ftri&t difcipline. 

The office of a general is to regulate 
the march and encampment of the army 3 
in the day of battle to choofe out the mofk 
advantageous ground; to make the dif- 
pofition of the army ; to poit the ar- 
tillery ; and where there is occafion, to 
fend his orders by his aids decamp, At 
a fiezge, he is to caufe the place to be 
invefted 3; to order the approaches and 
attacks 3 to vifit the works, and to fend 
out detachments to fecure his convoys. 

GENERAL ofhorfe, and GENERAL of foot, 
are pofts nexc under the general of the 
army, and thefe have upon al! occafions 
an abf.ljute authority over all the hole 
and foot in the army. 

Generac of the artiliery, or Mafer GE- 
NERAL of the ordnance. See the article 
ORDNANCE, 

GENERAL is alfo ufed for a particular 
march, ov beat of drum; being the fir 
which gives notice, commonly in the 
morning eaily, for the infantry to be 
in readinefs to march, 

GENERAL is alfo uled for the chief of an 
order of monks; or of all the hovfes and 
congregations, e(tablifhed under the fame 
rule, Thus we fay, the general of the 
Francifcans, Citercians, &c. 


GENERATING Ling, or Figure, in 
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geometry, is that by which its motion 
produces any other plane or folid figure. 
Thus, a right line moved any way 
parallel to ittelf, generaies a parallelo- 
gram 3 round a point in the fame plane, 
with one end faftened in that point, it 
generates a circle. One entire revo- 
lation of a circle, in the fame plane, 
generates the cycloid ; and the revolution 
of a femi-circle round its diameter, ge~ 
nerates a fphere, &c. See the articles 
Cyc.o1d, SPHERE, &e. ; 
GENERATION, generatio, in phyfiology, 
the a& of procreating and producing a 
thing which before was not; or, accord- 
ing to the fchoolmen, it is the total 
change or converfion of one body into a 
new one, which retains no marks of its 
former (ta'e. Thus, we fay, fire is ge- 
nerated, when we perceive it to be 
where before there was only wood, or 


other fuel: in the fame manner, a chick . 


is {aid to be generated, when we per- 
ceive it where before there was only an 
egg; or, the egy is changed into the 
form of a chick. 

In generation, there is not properly any 
produéiion of new parts; but only a 
new modification, or manner of exiltence, 
of the old ones. , 

When almighty God, fays Dr. Blair, 
created the world, he fo ordered and dif- 
poled of the materies myndi, that every 


thing produced from it fhou'!d continue 


fo long as the world fhould ftand, Not 
that the fame individual fpecics fhould 
always remain ; for they were in procefs 
of time to peiifh, decay, and retyrn to 
the earth from whence they caine; but 
that every like fhou!d produce its like, 
every {pecies produce its own kind, to 
prevent a final dettrnétion of the fpecies, 
or the neceffity of a new creation, For 
which end be Jaid down certain regu- 
lations, hy which each fpecies was to be 


propagated, preferved, and fupported, 


till, in order and courfe of time, they 
were to be removed hence: for without 
thar, thofe very beings which were cre- 


ated at 4rft, muft have continued toa ._ 


final diffolution of all things; whicla 
almighty God of his infinite wifdom, 
did not think fit. But that he might ftilt 
the more manifett his omnipotence, he 
fet a!l the engines of his providence to 
work, by which one effeci was i Se 
duce another, by means of certain laws 
or rules, laiddown for the propigation, 
mainteuance, and fupport of all creared 


beings. ‘This his divine provide: /> is 
852 tal! 


wee 


GENERATION of animals. 
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eatled nature, and thefe regulations are 
called the laws or rules of nature, by 
which it ever operates in its ordinary 
courfe ; and whatever recedes from that, 
is faid to be nreterhaltral miraculous, 
or monftrous. 

According to 
Ariftotle, the males contain the principle, 
and the females the matter of generation ; 


for tho’ both were furnifhec indeed, 


with a feminal liquor, yet the femen of 
the males alone was prolific. The mo- 
derns, on the other hand, as well thofe 
who contend for the fyftem of generation 
from eggs, as they who adopt that of 
the animalcules in the male-feed, pre- 
tend that females have no fuch feminal 
liquor at all, and that what was com- 
monly taken for it wae fome other animal 
fluid. 

There are great and many difficulties 
which attend ‘the moft plaufible account 
of the firft formation of the parts of an 
animal, and the beginning of motion in 


“its fluids ; for though both reafon and 


experience convince us, that all the parts 
of an animal did exift before generation ; 
yet how this matter becomes to affume fo 
very different a form, as thst of an 
embryo, is by no means agreed on. 

Harvey is of opinion, that all females 
are furnifhed with eggs, and that the 
embryoes, or young animals, are form- 
ed in the fame manner as a chick in the 
egg of any bird. Generation, accord- 
ing to this celebrated phyfician, is 
effe&ted wholly by means of the uterus, 
oc womb; which conceives the fcetus 
by a kind of contagion communicated 
to it by the male-feed, much in the fame 
way as the load-ftone communicates 
magnetifm to iron. This contagion, he 
thinks, aéts not only on the uterus, but 
is communicated to the whole body of 
the female, which is altogether prolific ; 


* though the uterus, he acknowleges, is 


the only part that is capable of con- 
ceiving the foetus, juft as the brain is alone 
capable of forming ideas and notions. 
Agreeably to this doftrine of Harvey, 
Steno, and other anatomifts, have pres 
tended to difcover certain eggs in the 
ovaries or tefticles of women; which 
Mr. Buffon denies to be the cafe, affirm- 
ing, that there are no fuch eggs to 
be found in the tefticles or ovaries of 
women. ; 
We cannot enter into a detail of the 
reafonings for and againft the fyftem of 
gencration from eggs, and fhall therefore 
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only obferve, that its advocates pretend 
to have difcovered eggs in all the females 
on which they made ebfervations, that 
the largeft of thofe found in women did 
not exceed the bignefs of a pea; that 
they are extremely fmall in young girls 
under fourteen, but that age and com- 
merce with men makes them grow larger 3 
that there are more than twenty fuch eggs 
in each ovary or tefticle; that they are 
fecundated in the ovary by the fpirituous 
and volatile pait of the male feed; that 
they afterwards are detached and fall 
into the uterus through the fallopian 
tubes; that here the fcetus is formed of 
the internal fubftance of the egg, and 
the placenta of the exterior part. See 
the article Fortus. 

Leewenhoek is the author of another 
fyitem of generation, from animatcules 
in the male feed. He tells us, he dif- 
covered many thoufands of thefe in a 
drop lefs than a grain of fand. ‘They 
are found in the fernen of all males what- 
ever, but not in that of females; and 
are fo fmall, that 3,000,000, 000 of them 
are not equal to a grain of tand, whofe 
diameter is but the hundredth part of an 
inch. When any of thefe animalcules 
gets into an egg, fit to receive it, and 
this falls into the womb through the 
fallopian tubes, the humours which 
difti] through the veffels of the womb, 
penetrating the coats of the egg, fwell 
and dilate it, as the fap of the earth does 
feed thrown into it. The placenta he- 
gins to appear like a little cloud, upon 
one fide of the external coat of the egg ; 
and, at the fame time, the fpine of the 
embryo-animalcule is grown fo big, as 
tobecome vifible; and a little afterwards, 
the cerebrum and cerebellum appear like 
two bladders; and the eyes ftand next 
goggling out of the head; then the 
beating of the heart or punétum faliens, — 
is plainly to be {een ; and the extremities © 
difcover themfelves Jaft of all. j 
Thefe animalcules are of different figures, 
fome like tadpoles, and others like eels. 
In the femen of a man, and in that of 
a (ge there have been difcovered two 
different kinds of them, the one fuppofed 
to be males, and the other females. 
Some even pretend to have feen animal- 
cules difengage themfelves from the mem. 
branes that furround them; and that — 
they then appeared perfedily like men, with 
legs, arms, &e. like thole of the human 
body, 

All the advocates for the fyftem of ge- 
F ; : ; ; nerauion 
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nération from animalcules ftrongly op- 
pole that from eggs. They contend, 
that thefe animalcules cannot be looked 
upon as the inhabitants of the femen, 
fince they were of greater extent than 
the liquor itfelf, not to mention that no 
fuch animals are found in any other li- 
quors of the body; and fince females 
have nothing fimilar to thefe animals, 
they think it manifeft that the prolific 
principle refides in males, When they 
are alked, to what purpofe ferves fuch 
an immenfe profufion of human ant- 
malcules, they anfwer, that it is agree- 
able to the ordinary courfe of nature, 
both ‘in the animal and vegetable part of 
the creation. They likewile ftrengthen 
their fyftem,; by alledging the inany ex- 
amples we have of fimilar transforma- 
tion in the infect-clafs of animals, which, 
from caterpillars and {mall worms, bee 
come winged animals of the butterfly, 
or fly kinds. 

By this fyftem, fays Mr. Buffon, the 
firt woman cannot be faid to have 
contained the whole race of mankind, 
as- being all, according to it, the true 
pofterity of the firft man, and in their 
animalcule ftate contained only in him. 
On this principle, he proceeds to invali- 
date the fyftem of generation from ani- 
malcules: for fuppofing the fize of a 
man. to be 1, then wil] that of one of the 
fpermatic animalcules he >-¢gotocos 3 
and as a man is to an animalcule of the 
firft generation in the fame ratio that 
this animalcule is to an animalcule of 
the fecond generation, it follows that 
this laft will be expretled by the fra&tion 
Foctoosecoousoesco: In this manner 
he computes the fize of the animalcules 
of !everal generations, all fuppofed to be 
living animals, notwith{tanding that their 
minutene(s exceeds the power of imagi- 
nation to conceive; and then tells us, 
that the fyem of generation from eggs 
is liable to the fame objections, whereof 
the detail may be feen in his Hilt, Natur. 
tom. 2. p. 157, & leq. 

As to Buffon’s own fyftem, he thinks 
that every part, both of animals and 
_yegetables, contains an infinite number 
of organic molecules; that thefe mole- 
cules affume fucceflively different forms, 
and are put into different motions, ac- 
cording to the circumftances they are in 3 


but that they are much more numerous. 


in the feminal liquors. of both fexes, and 
the feeds of plants, than in other parts; 
_ that thefe organic molecules make the 
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matter of nutrition; that this matter is 
always aétive, and tends to organization, 
forming itfelf into different fhapes, ace 
cording to the moulds it meets with, 
When the quantity of this organic mat- 
ter is but imall, as in man, and moft 
large animals, generation only takes 
place at the age of maturity, and even 
then the number of animals produced igs 
but fall, The cafe is juft the reverfe 
in animals, which abound with this 
_matter, as in fifhes and moft birds. 
With refpe& to the generation of man« 
kind, the fame author thinks it a certain 
fat, that the: male-feed is received into 
the womb of the woman; and that, 
for this purpofe, it is highly probable 
the internal ovifice opens during the aé& 
of coition. The female-f{eed alfo makes 
its way into the womb, where being 
mixed with that of the male, they both 
together contribute to the formation of 
the. foetus; which is either male or fe- 
male, according as the feed of the man 
or woman abounds mott with organic 
molecules; and the infant refembles 
either the father or mother, according 
to the different combinations of thefe 
molecules. Both thefe feminat liquors 
he thinks. equally ative in the formation 
of the foetus, and that they fix and 
counterbalance each other; the molecules 
of each parent being thereby determined 
to form fimilar parts to thofe of the in- 
dividual that furnifhed them, as the head, 
trunk, arms, legs, &c. -He thinks the 
molecules proceeding from the genital 
parts fix themfelves firft; and that the 
other molecules arrange them/elves fuc- 
ceffively round thefe, in the fame order 
which they before occupied in the parent, 
When a great quantity of the feminal 
liquors of both fexes is received into the 
womb, there are formed different {pheres 
of attraélion, in different parts of thefe 
liquors; the confequence of which is, 
that feveral foetules are formed at the 
fame time.. See VEGETATION. wr 
Neatly a-kin to Mr. Buffon’s fyftem is: 
that of Mr. Maupertuis, which he hag — 
explained in his Venus Phyfique, He 
obferves, that all the variety, obfervable. 
among mankind, may have been acci- 
dental at fit ; but being once eftablifhed 
in the conflitution of the parents, they 


hf 


- 


illuftrate this, he gives an inftance of a © 


become natural to their pofterity. To " 


fexdigitary family at Berlin, who had 


fix fingers, or fix toes, and frequent! 
both; and that this peculiarity was iraee 
She ila ed 
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Parts of GENERATION. 


Equivocal GENERATION. 


GENERATION of fi/bes. 


tA —~ 


mitted canines the father and mother, 
but was loft by alliances with thole who 
had. but the ufual number of fingers or 
toes. ~ 

He farther obferves, that mot animals, 
excepting mankind, have ftated feafons 
for procreation, and that the females 
go with young fome a longer, others a 
Mares go from eleven to 
twelve months ; cows and hinds go nine 
months, as do alfo women ; foxes and 
wolves, five months; and hitches go only 
feven wéeks ; cats nine weeks; and rabbits 
but thirty-one days. Moft birds are 
hatched in twenty one days; the canary 
birds, and fome others, are hatched in 
thirteen or fourteen days, It appears, 
therefore, that there is an endlefs variety 
in the time and manner of the generation 


-of animals. 


Thofe who defire a more ful! account of 


thefe fyflems of generation may contult 


Harvey, Leewenhoek, Buffon, @&c, 
The parts of 
generation, in men, are the tefticles, 
vata deferentia, veficule feminales, and 
penis. See the article TesTicLe, Ge. 
Thofe, in women, are the pudendum or 
vulva, the clitoris, nymphz, vagina, 
uterus or womb, ovaries, and fallopian 
tubes. 

See the article 
Equivocal, 

The opinion of 
moft naturaliits, that the female fithes 
firtt depofit their fpawn, and that the 
males afterwards ejeé& the femen upon 


it, is denied by Linneus; who thinks 


it impoffible, that the eggs of any animal 
thould be impregnated out of its body. 
He thinks it much mere probable, that 
the males always eject their femen fome 
time before the females depofte their 
fpawn ; and that by fwallowing this 
femen, the fpawn is impregnated in the 
body of the hth. Nay, he tells us, that 
he himfelf faw three or four females, 
in the {pawning time, gather about the 
male, and greedily fwaliow the femen he 
ejecied. This he obferved in fome fpecies 
of the efox, pearch, and efpecially the 
cyprinus; but he recommends farther 
enquiry to be made on this fubject. 


GENERATION of infedts, no lefs than that 


of birds, is now certainly known to be 


from eggs ; which the female depofits in 


places, where, at a proper feafon, they 
are hatched into animals like their pa- 
gents ; or into maggots or worms, which, 
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after feveral transformations, at Jaft ap-:_ 


pear in the form of their parents, 
Extraordinary GENERATION, Such is that 
of polypes, from cuttings or pieces of 
another polype. See PoLype. + 
GENERATION of plants, * The impregna- 
tion of the female palm-tree by the male, 
has been known in the moft antient 
times. Herodotus, the father of hiftory, 
telis us, that the Greeks called fome of 
thefe trees male, the fruit of which they 
bound to the other kind, which bears 
dates 3 thatthe {mall flies, wherewith the 


male abounded, might aft in ripening — 


The re- 


the fruit of the female tree. 
mote age in which Herodotus wrote, 
fjufficiently apologizes for his believing, 
that what was really brought about by 
the farina foecundans of the male- flower, 
was to be attributed to the infeéts fre- 


quently found therein, and which per- — 
haps frequently carry this farina from | 
The procefs of «| 
impregnation, according to Theophrattus, — 


the male to the female. 


was this: while the male plant was in 


flower, they cut off a branch of thele | 
flowers, and fcattered the duit and down — 
therein upon the flowers of the female — 
plant; by which means the female did — 


not caft her fruit, but preferved them to 
maturity. 
at Berlin, where a female palm-tree bore 
fiuit for many years; but the fruit never 
ripened, and when planted did not 
vegetate, merely hecaule there was no 
male-palm in the place: for having pro- 
cured a branch of male flowers from 
Leipiic, twenty German miles from Ber- 
lin, they fufpended it over the female 
flowers of their tree; and the experiment 
fucceeded fo well, that the female tree 
produced more than an bundred perfeétly” 
ripe fruit; and the experiment being re- 
peated, it bore above two thoufand ripe 
frut, which being planted produced 
young trees. 

It is in the flowers of vegetables only, 
that the parts fubfervient to generation 
are produced; and thefe flowers are 
either male, female, or hermaphrodite, 
Male-flowers are thole poffeffed of the 
organs of generation, analogous to the 
male parts of animals: fuch are the 
ftamina and apices, called by Linnaeus, 
filaments and anthere. The female 
flowers are only endowed with parts lke 
thofe, which perform the office of ge- 
neration in females ; and thefe are th 
pitti! and its appurtenances, which Line 
‘ 5 DAY 


This has been lately verified — 
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Neus divides into three parts, the germen, 
ftyle, and ftigma. The hermaphrodite 
flower, which conftitutes the great bulk 
of the vegetable creation, is pcfeled of 
all thefe parts in itfelf, and ts therefore 
capable of propagating its fpecies wishout 
any foreign affiltance; which, by many 
inconteftible experiments, it has been 
found neither the male nor female flower 
fimply is able todo, The impregoation 
of hermaphrodite flowers, may be per- 
formed within their own calyx; but, 
before a feparate female flower can he fo, 
the farina foecundans of the male flower 
~ muft neceffarily be conveyed to it thro’ 
the circumambient air; which is the 
reafon, why the quantity of the produce 
of {uch plants is much more precarious, 
than that of plants which have her- 
maphrodite flowers: for if, during the 
flowering of thefe feparate male and 
female plants, the weather proves either 
very wet or ftormy, their produce of 
fruit will be very inconfiderable, from 
the fpoiling or hafty diffipation of the 
male farina. Thus, independant of 
frotts, the fruit of the nut and filbert- 
tree, will be moft numerous in thofe 
years, in which the months of January, 
and February are the leaft ftormy and 
wet, becaule at that time their flowers 
are produced. For the fame reaions, a 
ftormy or wet May deitroys the chefouts ; 
and the fame weather, in July, prodi- 
gioully leffens the crop of maiz, or indian 
corn, as its {pikes of male-flowers ftand 
' lofty, and at a confiderable diftance from 
the female. 

Some of the more fkilful modern gar- 
-deners put in praétice, with regard to 
melons and cucumbers, the very method 
mentioned by Fheophraftus two thoufand 
‘years ago, in regard to the palm-tree. 
As thefe plants, early in the feafon, are 
in this climate confined to frames and 
giafles, the air in which they grow is 
more ftagnant than the open air; where- 
by the diltribution of the farina foecun- 
dans, fo neceflary towards the production 
of the fruit for the propagation of the 
f{pecies, is much hindered. To obvirre 
the inconvenience thence arifing, they 
colleé&t the male-flowers when fully 
blown; and prefenting them to the fe- 
male ones by a ftroke of the finger, they 
featter the farina foecundans therein, 
which prevents the failing of the fruit 
before it is ripe. ; 

By far the greater part of plants produce 
hermaphrodite floweis 3 but fome there 
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are which have feparate male and fe- 
male-flowers growing from the fame 
root, as maiz, nettles, box, elm, birch, 
oak, beech, hazel, hornbeam, plane-tiee, 
pine, fir, cyprefs, cedar, melons, cu- 
cumbers, gourds, and feveral others z 
in many of thefe, the male and female 
flowers ftand at a confiderable diftance. 
There are other plants which produce 
thofe neceffary organs upon different 
roots, asthe palm-tree, hops, the wil- 
low-tree, mifletoe, fpinach, hemp, poplar, 
french and dog’s mercury, the yew-tree, 
juniper, and feveral others. 
thefe, the valifnieria of Linnzus, as to 
the manner in which its male-flower im- 
pregnates the female, is one of the moft 
fingular prodigies in nature. It grows 
in rivulets, ditches, and ponds, in many 
parts of Europe. The male plant, 
which is continually covered with water, 
has a fhort ftalk, upon the top of which 
its flowers are produced. As this top 
never reaches the furface of the water, 
the flowers are thrown off from it 
and come unopened to the furface of 
the water ; where, as foon as they are 
rive, by the aétion of the air, they ar- 


pand themfelves, and fwim round the | 


female flowers, which are blown at the 
fame time. Thefe laft have a long 
fpiral foot-ftalk, by which they attain 
the furface of the water, and remaining 
there in flower a few days, are im- 
pregnated by the mele-ffowers detached 
from the ftalk at the bottom. ° 

Jt is obfervable, that the operations of 


nature are carried on molt ulually by - 


ceitain general laws, from which hows 
ever fhe fometimes deviates, Thus 
almoft all plants have either ~ herma- 
phrodite flowers, or male and female 
flowers, growing from the fame root, or 
male and female flowers from different 
roots ; but there are a few of another 
clafs, which from the fame root furnifh 
either male and hermaphrodite flowers, 
or female and hermaphrodite ones: of 
this kind are the bulberrv tree, the mula 
or plantain tree, white hellebore, pelli- 
tory, arrach, the afh-tree, and a few 
others. Watfon, in Phil. Tranf. Vol, 47. 
p- 169—183, i 


Some objeét to this theory of the gene- . 


ration of plants, from having obferved 
fome plants, which were termed female, 
growing fingly; and though at a verv 
great diftance fiom any male plants of 
the fame kind, producing perfeét fruits, 
which grew when fown. Mr. Miller 

tells 
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tells tis, he himfelf was ftaggered in his 
opinion, on having obferved a female 
lant of white briony, which grew fingly 
mma garden, where there were no other 
plants of the fame kind ; which never- 
thelefs; for feveral years, produced ber- 
ries, which grew and _ flourifhed per- 
feé&tly well. This put him upon ex- 
amining the plant more carefully than 
he had done before, when a great many 
male-flowers were fovnd intermixed 
with the female ones; and he adds, 
that he has frequently obferved the fame 
in many other plants, which are ge-~ 
nerally male and female in diftinét plants, 
yet have fometimes both fexes on the 
fame plant. 
From what has been faid, it appears very 
plain, that the embryo of the female 
flower muft be impregnated by the farina 
feecundans, or male-duft, in order to 
render the fruit perfeét; but how, orin 
what manner, it is performed, is what 
we can only guefs at; fince in the ge- 
heration of animals, our greatelt na- 
turalifts differ widely, as has been thewn 
above, in their opinions concerning the 
particular method how it is performed, 
If, fays the reverend Dr. Hales, I may 
be allowed to indulge conjecture, I 
would propofe it to the confideration of 
naturalifts, whether, from the manifett 
proof we have that fulphur attraéts afr, 
a hint may not be taken to enquire 
whether this may not be the primary ufe 
of the farina foecundans, to attract and 
wnite with itfelf, elaftic or other fefined 
active particles. That this farina a- 
bounds with fulphur, and that a very 
refined fort, is probable from the fubtile 
oil which chemifts obtain from the 
chives of faffron: and if this be the ufe 
of it, was it poffible that it could be 
more aptly placed than on the flender 
points of the ftamina, where it might 
eafily, with the leaft breath of wind, be 
difperfed in the air; thereby furrounding 
the plant, as it were, with an atmofphere 
of fublimed fulpbureous pounce? Thefe 
uniting with particles of air, may, per- 
haps, be infpired at feveral parts of the 
pitt ene efpecially at. the pifttl, and 
¢ thence conveyed to the capfula femi- 
nalis, And if to thefe united fulphure- 
ous and aerial particles, we fuppofe fome 
pertcles of light to be joined (for Sir 
aac Newton has found that fulpbur at- 
traGis light ftrongly); then the refulr of 
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ciples in nature will be a punétum falieng, | 
to invigorate the feminal plant: and thus 
we are at laft conduéted, by the regular 
analyfis of vegetable nature, to the firft en- 
livening principle of their minuteft origins 
So much for the generation of plants, | 
and the difcovery of their different fexes, | 
upon which Linneus has founded his 
fyftem of botany, at prefent fo much 
and fo well received, Whoever, there- 
fore, would confider, more minutely, the 
ftru@ture of flowers, and the almoft in-| 
finite variety of the number and dif- 
pofition of their parts, may confult Lin- 
nzus’s Philofophia Botanica, lately pub- 
lifhed, where this fubjeét is treated in a 
very copious and inftruétive manner, 

But befides this regular and natural ge- 
neration, many plants may be propa- 
gated, by planting cuttings or flips of 
them in theearth. See CurTrinGs. 

GENERATION of metals, by earthquakess 
See the article EARTHQUAKE, { 

GENERATION of flones. See the articl 
LITHOGENESIA. 

GENERICAL names, among philofo 
phers, the fame with general terms. Se 
the article GENERAL TERMs, fupra. | 

GENERICAL NAME, in natural hiftory, the 
word uled to fignify all fpecies of natur 
bodies, which agree in certain effenti 
and peculiar characters, and therefore a 
of the fame family or kind; fo that t 
word ufed as the generical name, equal 
expreffes every one of them, and fo 
other words expreffive of the peculi 
qualities of figures of each are added, 
order to denote them fingly, and ma 
up what is called the {pecific name 
Thus the word rofa, or rofe, is the g 
nerical name of the whole feries 
flowers of that kind, which are difti 
guithed by the fpecific names of the r 
rofe, the white refe, the apple rofe, 
The ignorance of former ages in the tr 
principles of natural hiftory, has oc 
fioned the bodies, which are the obje 
of it, to be arranged into, very unna 
ral feries under the name of genera; af 
thefe have been called by names as i 
proper, as the characters they were 
tinguifhed by, Linnzus has donea gr 
deal in the exploding the bad generi 
names in botany, and Artedi has appl 
his rules about the formation of th 
names with very little difference to 
fubjects of ichthyology. See the arti 
Botany and ICHTHYOLOGY. 
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dition for a gentlewoman, who may 
quath any writ wherein fhe is termed 
fpinfter. See the article SPINSTER, 
3ENESIS, among mathematicians, fignifies 
the formation or production of fome figure 
or quantity. See GENERATING, fupra, 

FENESIS, among divines, acanonical book 
of the Old Teftament, and the firft of 
the pentateuch, or five books of Mofes. 
The Hebrews call it Berefchith, or, In 
the beginning, thefe being the firtt words 
in the book. The,Greeks gave it the 
mame of Genefis, from its beginning 
with the hiftory of the creation of the 
world, It includes the hiftory of two 
thoufand three hundred and fixty-nine 
years, and befides the hiftory of the 
creation, contains an account of the ori- 
ginal innocence and fall of man; the 
propagation of mankind; the rife of re- 
ligion ; the general defection and cor- 
ruption of the world; the deluge; the 
reftoration of the world ; the divifion and 
peopling of the earth ; and the hiftory 
of the firft patriarchs down to Jofeph, 
at whofe death it ends. 

It was eafy for Mofes to be fatisfied of 
the truth of what he delivers in this book, 
becaufe it came down to his time through 
avery few hands. For, from Adam to 
Noah, there was one man (Methulelah) 
who lived to fee them both ; in like man- 
ner, from Noah to Abraham, Shem con- 
verfed with them both; as Ifaac alfo did 
with Abraham and Jofeph, from whom 
thefe things might eafily be conveyed to 
Mofes by Amram, who was cotemporary 
with Jofepb. Mofes is fuppofed to have 
written this book, during his retirement 
in the land of Midian, before he con- 
duéted the Ifraelites out of Egypt. 

GENET, GENNET, or JENNET, in the 

manege, denotes a {mall fized, well pro- 

portioned fpanith horfe. 

To ride a la genette, is to ride after the 

fpanith fafhion, fo fhort, that the fpurs 

_ bear upon the horfe’s flank. 

ENET is alfo the name of a kind of cat, 

bred in Spain, fomewhat bigger than a 

weafel, of a grey or black colour, but 

the fur of the black is the moft valuable, 

GENETHLIACTI, in aftrology, men who 

erect horofcopes, or pretend to - predict 

what, will happen to perfons, from the 
ftars which prefided at. their birth. See 

the article HOROSCOPE, . 

Nothing can be more abfurd than this 

pretended fcience, and yet there have 

been times when princes themfelves were 
greatly infatuated with thefe fort of 
VoL. Il. 
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people. The affurance with which thefe 
cunning fellows predifted future events 
made them always find dupes, and even 
after they were expelled from Rome by 
a decree of the fenate, they met with 
fuch protection from the credulity of the 
people, that they ftill continued unmo- 
lefted in the city. 

GENETHLIACUM, or GENETHLIAC 
POEM, verfes made on the birth of fome | 
prince, or other illuftrious perfon, 
which the poet, by a kind of prediétion, 
promifes him great advantages, great 
profperity, and glorious viétories. 

The fame name is alfo given to verfes 
of this kind, made on the birth of any 
perfon whatloever, 

GENEVA, a city near the confines of 
France and Switzerland, on the rivem 
Rhone, about fixty miles north-weft of 
Lyons; eaftlong, 6%, north lat. 46° 207, 
Geneva is a fortified town, about two 
miles in circumference, fituated at the. 


welt end of a lake fixty miles long, and»: 
twelve broad, called the lake of Geneva,“ 


It is a republic, governed by a council of ~ 
200, and a fenate of twenty-five mem- 
bers ; and is faid to contain 30,000 in- 
habitants. 

GENEva, or GIN, among diftillers, an 
ordinary malt-{pirit, diftilled a fecond 
time, with the addition of fome juniper- 
berries. See the article JUNIPER. 
Originally, the berries were added to 
the malt in the grinding; fo that the 
fpirit thus obtained was flavoured with 
the berries from firft, and exceeded all 
that could be made by any other method. 
At prefent, they leave out the berries 
entirely, and give their fpirits a flavour 
by diftilling them with a proper quantity 
of oil of turpentine; which, though it 
nearly refembles the flavour of junipers 
berries, has none of their valuable virtues. 


GENEVIEVE, or St. GENEVIEVE’SDAY, 


a feftival obferved at Paris on the third 
of January, in honour of St, Genevieve, 
patronefs of the city. 

GENIAL, an epithet given by the pagans 

to certain gods who were {uppofed to pre- 
fide over generation. 
The genial gods, fays Feftus, were earth, 
air, fire and water, The twelve figns, 
together with the {un and moon, were 
fometimes alfo sanked in the number, 

GENICULI, among botanifts, the knots 
or joints in the ftalks of plants ; whence 
they are denominated geniculate plants. 

GENIOGLOSSI, in anatomy, two mufcles 
which lic immediately under the genio- 

3 1 hyoidzus, 
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fore-part of the lower jaw internally, and 
inlarging them(felves, are inferted in the 
root of the tongue, When thefe act, 
they pull the tongue forwards, and.thruft 
it out of the mouth, 
GENIOHYOIDEUS, in anatomy, is a 
mufcle which arifes in the middle of the 
chin, above the mylohyoides, and near 
the fynchondrofis of the jaw: its termi- 
~ nation is in the bafe of the os hyoides. 
GENIPA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia cla{s of plants, 
the flower of which confifts of a fingle, 
rotated petal ; its tubeis very fhort, and 
of a funnel-like fhape; and the limb 
large, and divided into five deep fegments. 
The fruit is a flefhy berry, of an oval 


figure, finall at each end, truncated, and 
- containing two cells, in which are a 


number of depreffed angulated feeds. 
See Plate CX. fig. 4. 

GENIS, a town of Savoy, fituated on 
the river Guier, twelve miles weft of 
Chambery. 

GENISTA, GREEN-wFED, or DYErR’s- 
WEED, a genus of the diadelphia-de- 
candria clafs of plants, with papiliona- 
ceous flowers; and the fruit a roundifh 
turgid, and unilocular pod, containing 

a fingle kidney-like feed. 

GENITAL, an appellation given to what- 
ever belongs to the parts of generation. 
See the article GENERATION. 

GENITAL GODS, di genitales, in roman 
antiquity, the fame with the indigetes. 

_ See the article INDIGETEs. 

GENITALIA, or GENITARIES, in ana- 
tomy, a name fometimes given to the 
teftes, or tefticles of man, on account of 
their office in generation, See the ar- 
ticle ‘TESTICLE. 

GENITES, yevreig, among the Hebrews, 

thofe defcended from Abraham, without 
any mixture of foreign blood. 
The Greeks diftinguifhed by the name of 
genites fuch of the Jews as were iffued 
from parents, who, during the baby- 
lonifh captivity, had not allied with any 
gentile family. 

GENITIVE, in grammar, the fecond cafe 
of the declenfion of nouns, The re- 
lation of one thing confidered as belong- 
ing in fome manner to another, has 
occafioned a peculiar termination of 
nouns, called the genitive cafe: But in 
the vulgar tongues, they make ufe of a 
fign to exprefs the relation of this cafe, 
In englith they prefix the particle of, in 
french dé, or du, &c. ‘Though in ftriét- 
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GENIUS, a good or evil fpirit, or demon, © 


i 
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a ' ; 
nefs there are no cafes in either of thefe’ 
languages; inafmuch as they do not ex- 

prefs the different relations of things by 

different terminations, but by additional 

prepofitions, which. is otherwife in the © 
latin, &c. See the article Case. ! 
In the hebrew tongue, the genitive cafe © 
is marked in a very different manner 

from that of the greek and latin; for | 
whereas in thofe languages the noun — 
governed is varied, in the hebrew the © 
noun governing undergoes the alteration. | 
See the article HEBREW LANGUAGE. | 
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whom the antients fuppofed fet over each | 
perfon, to dire€&t his birth, accompany © 
him in life, and be his guard. See the | 
article DAMON. \ 
The rank and office of the genti were 
inferior to thofe of the lares; for the 
latter were the tutelar gods of a family, | 
whereas the genii had the care or go-_ 
vernment only of fingle perfons, or places 
Apuleius following the fentiment of 
Plato, gives the following account of 
the genu, 
They are {pirits who never were ingaged | 
‘in matter, nor were ever joined to bodies. | 
Of thefe genii Plato is of opinion that 
every man has his own, who watches 
over him, and is a witnefs not only o 
his aétions, but of his very thoughts 5. 
and that, when the perfon dies, the ges 
nius conduéts the foul of which he had 
the charge, to judgment, and affifts a 
the trial: if the accufed perfon falfifies, 
the genius convicts him; if he fpeak 
the truth, he confirms it ; and it is upo 
his evidence that fentence is pronounced 
The antients not only afcribed a geniu 
to particular perfons, but to places like 
wife, They allowed a genius to pra 
vinces and towns, to forefts, trees, foun: 
tains, and to the fciences. Each perfor 
facrificed once a year to his genius, an 
{cattered flowers, and fprinkled wine t 
him ; fometimes they offered leaven a 
faited dough, or a pig two months oldé 
It was commonly thought that each per 
fon had two genii attending him. Fla 
tery introduced the cuftom of {wearin 
by the genius of the emperors, amon 
the Romans, in the decline of thatempiré 
Socrates’s genius is famous in antiquity 
The Mahometans pretend that the gen 
inhabited the world many thoufand year 
before Adam, under the reigns of fever 
princes, who all bore the name of Sg 
lomon; but falling at length into a g 
neial corruption, Ebbi was fent to a 
then 
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them to a remote part of the earth, there 
to be confined ; that fome of that ge- 
neration, ftill remaining, they were by 
-Talmurath, one of the antient kings of 
’Perfia, who waged war againft them, 
forced to retreat to the famous mountains 
of Kaf. Seethe article ANGEL. 
GENtus, im matters of literature, @c. a 
natural talent or difpofition to do one 
thing more than another ; or the apti- 
tude a man has received from nature to 
perform well and eafily that which others 
can do but indifferently, and with a 
great deal of pains. 
To know the bent of nature is the moft 
important concern, Men come into the 
world with a genius determined not only 
to a certain art, but to certain parts of 
that art, in which only they are capable 
of fuccefs. If they quit their {phere, 
they fall even below mediocrity in their 
profeffion. Art and induftry add much 
to natural indowments, but cannot fupply 
them where they are wanting. Every 
thing depends on genius. A painter of- 
- ten pleafes without obferving rules, 
whilft another difpleafes though he ob- 
ferves them; becaufe he has not the 
happinefs of being born with a genius 
for painting. 
A man born with a genius for com- 
manding an army, and capable of be- 
coming a great general by the help of 
experience, is one whofe organical con- 
formation is fach, that his valour is no 
obftruGion to his prefence of mind, and 
his prefence of mind makes no abate- 
ment of his valour. Such a difpofition 
- of mind cannot be acquired by art: it 
can be poffeffed only bya perfon who has 
brought it with him into the world. 
What has been faid of thefe two arts, 
may be equally applied to all other pro- 
feffions. The adminiftration of great 
concerns, the art of putting people to 
thofe employments for which they are 
naturally formed, the ftudy of phytic, 
and even gaming itfelf, ail require a ge- 
nius. Nature has thought fit to make a 
og Aint of her talents among men, 
order to render them neceflary to one 
another; the wants of men being the 
very firft link of fociety: fhe has there- 
fore pitched upon particular perfons to 
give them an aptitude to perform rightly 
fome things which fhe has rendered im- 
poffible to others; and the latter have a 
greater facility granted them for other 
things, which facility has been refuled 
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GENNET, or GENET, 
GENOA, a city and archbifhop’s fee of 
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tothe former. Nature, indeed, has made 
an unequal diftribution of her bleffings 
among her children ; yet fhe has difin- 
herited none; and a man divefted of all 
kinds of abilities, is as great a phano- 
menon as an univerfal genius. 
From the diverfity of genius, the diffe- 
rence of inclination arifes in men, whom 
nature has had the precaution of leading 
to the employments for which fhe de- 
figns them, with more or lefs,impetuofi- 
ty in proportion to the greater or leffer 
number of .obftacles they have to fur- 
mount, in order to render themfelves 
capable of anfwering this vocation. Thus 
the inclinations of men are fo very dif- 
ferent, becaufe they follow the fame 
mover, that is, the impulfe of their ge- 
nius. ‘This, as with the painter, is what 
renders one poet pleafing, even when he 
tre(paffes againft rules; while others are 
difacreeable, notwithftanding their ftrié& 
regularity. 

The genius of thefe arts, according to the 
abbé du Bos, confifts in a happy arrange- 
ment of the organs of the brain; ina 
juft conformation of each of thefe organs 5 
as alfoin the quality of the blood, which 
difpofes it to ferment, during exercife, 
fo as to furnifh a plenty of {pirits to the 
f{prings employed in the functions of the 
imagination. Here he fuppofes that the 
compofer’s blood is heated; for that 
painters and poets cannot invent in cool 
blood ; nay, that it is evident they muft 
be wrapt in a kind of enthufiafm when 
they produce their ideas. Ariftotle men- 
tions a poet who never wrote fo well as 
when his poetic fury hurried him intoa 
kind of frenzy, ‘The admirable pictures 
we have in Taflo of Armida and Clo- 
rinda, were drawn at the expence of a 
difpofition he had to real madnefs, into 
which he fell before he died. Do you 
imagine, fays Cicero, that Pacuvius wrote 
in cold blood? No, it was impoffible. 
He muft have been infpired with a kind 
of fury, to be able to write fuch admi- 
rable verfes. 


See GENET. 


Italy, and capital of the republic of the - 
fame name, is.built on a ftrand near the 
fea, and rifes gradually to the top ofa 
hill; the houfes, which are lofty and 
well built, rifing like the feats of a theatre, 
afford a fine profpect from fea. The har- 
bour is large and deep, and the prin- 
cipal ftreet, from one end to the other, 
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tefembles a double row of palaces: eaft 
long. 9° 30’, and north lat. 44° 30’. 
This city, which is fortified by a double 


wall, is fix miles round, and contains 


thirty parith churches, twenty colleges, 
and as many convents and religious 
houfes, The legiflative authority is lodg- 


‘ed in the great fenate, confilting of the 


figniory and four hundred noblemen and 
principal citizens, ele€ted annually out 
of the freemen, The figniory confifts 


‘of the doge and twelve other members, 


who hold their places two years. Four 
parts in five of the fenate muft agree to 
the enacting of laws. The doge is oblig- 
ed to refide in the palace the two years he 
is in office; and after they are expired, 
he retires to his own houfe, where his 
adminiftration is cither approved or con- 
demned ; and if the latter, he is proceed- 
ed apainftas acriminal, 

The territories of the republic lie in the 
form of a crefcent, along the coaft of the 
Mediterranean, extending 150 miles; 
but the country no where reaches above 
twenty miles from the fea, and in fome 
places not ten. 


GENS D'ARMES. See GENDARMES. 
GENTIAN, geatiana, in botany, a genus 


of the pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which confifls of a fingle 
petal, tubulated and imperforated at the 
bafe ; and at the edge, divided into five 
fegments, various in figure: the fruit is 
an oblong, cylindric, acuminated cap- 


fule, flightly bifid at the top, formed of 


two valves, and containing only one cell : 
the feeds are numerous and fmall; the 
receptacles are two, and grow to the two 


’ walves of the capfule, 


‘The root of this plant is large, remark 
ably tough, and of a firm texture. It 
is brought to us from Germany, where 
it is in many places cultivated as liquo- 
rice ifamongft us; and is to be chofen 
teeth, tough, of a middle fize, free from 
the {mall fibres, and wel! dried; tho” if 
it be fcorched, it is to be rejefted. 

This root is one of the beft ftlomachic 
bitters that the materia medica affords : 
it procures an appetite, and greatly affifts 
digeftion. Butif we give credit to fome 
authors, this is one of the leaft of its 
virtues ; they have recommended itasa 
febrifuge and an alexipharmic, and as 
the moft-certain remedy for the bite of a 
maddog. On this occafion it is not only 
recommended internally but externally, 
a cataplafm made of venice-treacle and 
the powder of this root, being ordered to 
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GENTILE, in matters of religion, a pas 


GENTILE, gentilis, in the roman law and 


GENTLEMAN, a perfon of a nob 
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be applied to the wound. It is alfo faid 

to be a certain remedy for agues, and 

one of the belt known medicines againft 

the plague. 


gan, or worfhipper of falfe gods. 

The origin of this word is deduced from 
the Jews, who called all thofe who were 
not of their nation, by the name of 
"1, gojim, i.e, gentes, which in the 
greek tranflations of the O'd ‘Teftament, 
is rendered by ra ein; in which fenfe it 
frequently occurs in the New Teftament, 
as in Matth. vi. 32. <All thefe things the 
nations or gentiles feek, Whence the latin 
church alio uled gentes, in the fame fenfe 
as our gentiles, efpecially in the New 
Teftament. But the word gentes foon 
got another fignification, and no longer 
meant all fuch as were not Jews, but 
thofe only who were neither Jews nor 
Chriftians, but followed the fuperfti- 
tions of the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
&c. In this fenfe it continued among 
the chriftian writers, till their manner of 
{fpeech, together with their religion, was 
publicly and by authority received in the 
empire, when gentiles, from gentes, came 
into ufe: and then both words had two 
fignifications, wiz. in treatifes or laws _ 
concerning religion, they fignified pa- 
gans, neither Jews nor Chriftians: and 
in civil affairs, they were uled for all fuch 
as were not Romans. 


hiftory, a name which fometimes ex-_ 
preffes what the Romans otherwife called — 
barbarians, whether they were allies of 
Rome or not: but this word was ufed in 
amore particular fenfe for all ftrangers 
and foreigners not fubje& to the roman 
empire, in contradiftinétion to provincia- 
lis, or an inhabitant of a province of the 
empire. 
The word is ufed in this fenfe in the 
Greek, but was not introduced into this 
or the Jatin tongue, ull after chriftianity 
was eftablifhed ; it being taken from 
fcripture. . 
icth 
rt. 
or defcended of a family which has long 
borne arms, , 
Chamberlayne obferves, that in ftri€tnefs, © 
a gentleman is one whole anceftors have 
been freemen, and haye owed obedience 
to none but their prince; on which foot- 
ing no man can bea gentleman but one 
who is born fuch. But, among us, the 
term gentleman is applicable to all above 
yeomen; fo that noblemen may be pro 


perly 
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perly called gentlemen. In our ftatutes, 
gentilis homo was adjudged a good addi- 
tion for a gentleman, 27 Edw. III. The 
addition of knight is very antient, but 
that of efquire or gentleman was rare be- 
fore 1 Hen, V. 


GENTLEMAN ufber of the black rod, See 


the article Rop. 
GENTLEMEN of the chapel, officers whofe 
duty and attendarice is in the royal cha- 
pel, being in number thirty-two, where- 
of twelve are priefts; the other twenty, 
commonly called clerks of the chapel, 
affift in the performance of divine fervice. 
One of the firft twelve is chofen for con- 
feffor of the houfhold, whofe office it is 
tu read prayers every morning to the 
houfhold fervants, to vifit the fick, exa- 
mine and prepare communicants, and 
adminifter the facrament. 

One of the twenty clerks, well verfed in 
mufic, is chofen firft organift, who is 
matter of the children, to inftru& them 
in mufic, and whatever elfe is neceflary 
for the fervice of the chapel; a fecond is 
likewile an organift ; a third, a lutanift ; 
and a fourth, a violift. 

‘There are likewife three vergers, fo called 
from the filver-rods they carry in their 
lrands ; being a ferjeant, a yeoman, and 
groom of the veftry; the firft attends 
the dean and {ub+dean, and finds furplices 
and other neceffaries for the chapel ; the 
fecond has the whole care of the chapel, 
keeps the pews, and feats the nobility 
-and gentry; the groom has his atten- 
dance within the chapel-door, and looks 
after it. 
GENTLEMEN PENSIONERS, 
ticle PENSIONER. 
GENUFLEXION, among  ecclefiaftical 
. writers, the pofture of kneeling, a very 
antient cuftom in aéts of devotion ; 
though the Roffians are faid to efteem it 
Andecent, and even the diffenters, among 
us, prefer that of ftanding. 
GENUS, among metaphyficians and logi- 
cians, denotes a number of beings, which 
agree in certain general properties, com- 
mon to them all; fo that a genws is no- 
thing elfe but an abitraé&t idea, expreffed 
by fome general name or term. See the 
articles ABSTRACTION and GENERAL 
TERMS, 

Jt is plain, therefore, that by a genus 
we do not barely fignify one particular 
thing, nor yet a plurality of things; but 
a fort or kind of things, all agreeing in 
certain general properties. 

Thus animal is faid to be a genus in re- 


See’ the ar- 
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fpeét of man and brute, in regard man 
and brute agree in the common nature 
and character of anifnal: foa right lined 


figure of four fides, is a genus in refpeé& G 
‘of a parallelogram, and a trapezium; ~ 


and fo likewife is fubftance, in refpect of 
fubftance extended, which is body; and 
thinking fubftance, which is mind. 


The method by which the mind advances _ 


to form genera is, according toMr Locke, 


as follows. Ob/erving feveral things. 


’ that differ from the mind’s idea of man, 


for inftance, and therefore cannot be 
comprehended under that name, to agree 


with man in fome certain qualities by re- 


taining only thofe qualities, and uniting 
them into one idea, it gets another more 
general idea, to which giving a name, 
it makes a new genus, or a term of 
amore comprehenfive extenfion. Thus 
by leaving out the fhape, and other 
properties fignified by the word man, 
and retaining only a body with life, fenfe, 
and fpontaneous motion, we form the 
idea fignified by the name animal. By 
the fame way the mind proceeds to body, 
fubftance; and at laft to being, thing, 
and fuch univerfal terms as ftand for any. 
ideas whatever. 

This fhews the reafon why, in defining 
things, we make ule of the genus, name- 
ly, to fave the labour-of enumerating the 
feveral fimple ideas which the next term 
ftands for : from whence it appears, that 
genus is no more than an abftract idea 
comprehending a greater or Jefs number- 
of fpecies, or more particular claffcs. 


‘See the article SPECIES. 


Genus and fpecies themfelves are the 
workmanthip of human underftanding ; 
though it is not denied that nature, in 
making things alike, lays the foundation 
of this forting and claffing, fo that every 
diftingt, abftra& idea, is'a diftin& effence ¢ 
whence in the fchools, the word effence 
has been almoft wholly applied to the ar- 
tificial conftitution of genus and {pecies, 
See the article EssENCE. 

In the feries of notions rifing one above 
another in the degree of univerfality, 
that divifion which comprehends under 


it feveral genera, is called in the fchoolg © 


the higher genus, which denomination 
continues until we arrive at the laft ad- 
vance of the underftanding; when bein 

come to the moft general of all ideas that 
admit not of a fuperior, it is diftinguifh- 
ed by the name of the genus generaliffi- 
mum. In like manner, the feveral ge. 
nera comprehended under a higher ge- 


nus, 


‘ 
F 
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fpecies ; and as thefe laft too have fpe- 
cies under them, the inferior divifions 
are, for diftin&tion’s fake, termed lower 


-fpecies. Thus the progreffion conti- 


nues, and when we come to the lowett 
fab-divifion of all, comprehending only 
individuals; we call this the fpecies {pe- 
cialiffima. All that lie between this and 
the higheft diftribution of things are the 
intermediate genera and fpecies, which 
are termed each in their turn genus ge~- 
neralius, or fpecies fpecialior, according 
as we confiler them in the afcending or 
defcending feale of our ideas; or, to 
fpeak in the language of logicians, ac- 
cording to their afcent or defcent in linea 
pradicamentalt. 


GENUS is alfo ufed for a charafter or man- 


ner applicable to every thing of a certain 
nature or condition: in which fenfe it 
ferves to make capital divifions in divers 
fciences, as mufic, rhetoric, anatomy, 
and natural hiftory. 


Genus, in mufic, by the antients called 


genus melodia, is a certain manner of di- 
viding and fub-dividing the principles of 
melody; that is, the confonant and dif- 
fonant intervals, into their concinnous 


- parts. 


The moderns confidering the oétave as 
the moft perfect of intervals, and that 
whereon all the concords depend, in the 
prefent theory of mufic, the divifion of 
that interval is confidered as containing 
the true divifion of the whole {cale. See 
the articles SCALE and OCTAVE. 

But the antients went to work fomewhat 
differently ; the diateflaron, or fourth, 
was the leat interval which they admit- 
ted as concord; and therefore they fought 
firft how that might be moft convenient- 
ly divided : from whence they contftitut- 
ed the diapente and diapafon. 


"The diateflaron being thus, as it were, 


the root and foundation of the {cale, 
what they ~call -the genera, or kinds, 
arofe from its various divifioris; and 
hence they defined the genus modulandi 


the manner. of dividing the tetrachord, 
_ and difpofing its four founds as to fuc- 


ceffion, j 
‘The genera of mufic were three, the en- 
harmonic, chromatic, and diatonic: the 


 gwo firft were varioufly fubdivided, and 


even the laft, though that is commonly 
reckoned to be without any fpecies; yet 
different authors have propoled different 


~ divifions under that name, without giv- 
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mus, are in refpect of it. confidered as” 


GEnus, in rhetoric, 
the art of rhetoric, as alfo orations or 


GrNus, in algebra, 


GENUs, in anatomy, the genus nervofum, 


GENUs, in natural hiftory, a fub-divifion 


ing any particular names to the {pecies, 
as was done to the other two. 

For the chara&ters, &c. of thefe feveral 
genera, fee the articles ENHARMONIC, 


CHROMATIC, and DiaTonic, 
Authors diftinguifh 


difcourfes produced thereby, into three 
genera or kinds, demonftrative, delibera- 
tive, and judiciary. 

To the demonftrative kind belong pane- 
gyrics, genethliacons, epithalamiums, 
funeral harangues, @c, See the articles 
PANEGYRIC, &c. 

‘To the deliberative kind belong perfua- 
fions, diffuafions, commendations, &c. 
To the judiciary kind belong defences 
and accufations, See the articles RuE- 
TORIC, ORATION, &e. 

The antient alge- 
braifts divided that art into two genera 
or kinds, viz. the logiftic and {pecious, 
See Locistic and SPECIOUS. 


or nervous kind; or, as others term it, 
the nervous fyftem, is an expreffion pretty 
frequent among anatomifts, fignifying 
the nerves confidered as an affemblage or 
fytem of fimilar parts,  diftributed 
throughout the body, See NERVES. 


of any clafs or order of natural beings, 
whether of the animal, vegetable, or mi- 
neral kingdoms, all agreeing in certain 
common charatters. 
The genera of animals ought to be efta- 
blithed upon the moft natural obvious, 
and diftinétive characters. ‘Thus it 
would be abfurd to range the ox and hog 
under the fame genus, notwithftanding 
they have both divided hoofs; and it 
would be equally fo to make the -roe- 
deer, rain-deer, and elk, belong to diffe- 
rent genera, merely becaufe the figure of 
their horns differs confiderably. Hence 
the charaéters of the genera of animals 
are to be taken from the figure, fituation, 
number, and proportions of their parts 5 
which conftitute tuch a refemblance, as 
eafily diftinguifh them from the fpecies of 
any other genus. 
In the clafs of quadrupeds, befides a ge- 
neral refemblance, the different genera 
are diftinguifhed from each other by the 
number and figure of their teeth, the 
fhape of their feet, horns, and the like. 
See the article QUADRUPEDS, 
In the clafs of birds, the generical cha- 
raéters are drawn from the fhape of their | 
beak, 


wie 
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beak, and the number and difpofition of 
their toes. Sze the article BirD, 
In the clafs of amphibious animals, the 

' generical charaéters are founded on the 
number of the crufts or fcales on the bel- 

lies and tails of the ferpent-kind, and on 
the.figure of the tail, and the number and 
fhape of toes in the lizard, frog, and 
tortoife-kinds. See the articles SERPENT, 
Lizarpb, &e. 

As to the genera of fifhes, they are found- 
ed on a certain agreement between a 
number of {pecies, arifing from the fimi- 
litude of their effential external parts ; 
which always confift in the fituation of 
thefe parts, for the moft part alfo in 
their number, and frequently in their 
figure and proportion. 

The infeét-clafs are diftinguifhed into 
genera, from the number, figure, @c. of 
their antennz, feet, fnout, @c. 

And the animalcules, as mentioned un- 
der the article ANIMALCULE, 

With refpe& to the vegetable kingdom, 
all plants and trees are reduced to genera 
from the confideration of the number, 
fituation, figure, and proportion of the 
parts of fruétification. See the article 
FRUCTIFICATION. 

In the fame manner, the genera of foffils 
are eftablifhed upon the figure, hardnefs, 
confiftence, inflammability, and other 
obvious properties of the fubftances that 
compofe the mineral kingdom, See the 
article FOsStL. 

‘GEOCENTRIC, in aftronomy, is applied 
to a planet or its orbit, to denote it con- 
centric with the earth, or as having the 
earth for its center, or the fame center 
with the earth. See the articles EARTH 

“and PLANET. 

GrocenTric Jatitude of a planet, is its 
diftance from the ecliptic as it is feen from 
the earth, which, even though the planet 
be in the fame point of her orbit, is not 
conftantly the fame, but alters according 
to the pofition of the earth in refpect to 

the planet. For let BA T ¢ (plate CXIII. 

fig. 2.) be the orbit of the earth, PNz 
the orbit of the planet, which fuppofe 
to be at P; from which let fall on the 
plane of the ecliptic the perpendicular 

PE. In whatever part of her orbit the 

earth is, this line PE will always fubtend 
the angle which meafures the geocentric 

Jatitude of the planet. Suppole, there- 
fore, the earth at T, and venus in»P, 
where fhe comes neareft to the earth, in 
which pofition venus is feen in her infe- 
rior conjunétion with the fun, and her ges 
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GEODES, in natural hiftory, a genus of 
fiderochita, confifting of cruftated bodies, © 
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ocentric latitude is meafured by the angle 
PTE. Butif venus fhould be in the 


fame fituation, P, and the earth were at | 


t, and from thence venus were oblerved 
in her fuperior conjun&tion with the fun, 
where fhe is at her greateft diflance from 
us, her geocentric latitude would be an- 
fwerable to P#E, which is much lefs 
than the angle PTE, becaufe the dif- 
tance P¢ is greater than PT. 

What we have here faid of the latitude 
of venus, is likewife true of that of mer- 
cury, and upon the fame account, See 
HELIOcENTRIC and LaTITUDE, 
EOCENTRIC place of a planet, the place 
wherein it appears to us from the earth, 
fuppofing the eye there fixed: oritisa 
point in the ecliptic to which a planet feen 


from the earth is referred. i 
GEOD/ESIA, the fame with furveying. - - 


See the article SURVEYING. 


inclofing a {mall quantity of earthy or 
arenaceous matter, 
Of this genus are the following khown 
fpecies. 1. The cracked geodes, with 
ferrugineous, brown, and yellow crufts. 
2. The wrinkled geodes, with ferrugi- 


neous, reddifh, brown, and gold-yellow © 


crufts. 3. The fparkligg geodes, with 


ferrugineous, purpulifh, and orange-co- © ‘dl 
4. The long f{cabrous . 


loured crufts, 


geodes, with a fingle purpulith cruft. - 


And 5. The long geodes, with a fingte 
blackifh cruft. 


GEOGRAPHICAL itz, the fame with 


the fea-mile ; being one minute, or the. 
fixtieth part of a degree of a great circle 
on the earth’s furface, 


GEOGRAPHY, the doétrine or know- 


ledge of the terreftrial globe; or/the {ci- 
ence that teaches and explains the pro-. 
perties of the earth, and the parts thereof 
which depend upon. quantity. 
Geography, as defined, by Varenius, is 
that part of mixt mathematics, which ex- 
plains the flate of the earth, and of its 
parts depending on quantity, vx, its 
figure, place, magnitude, and motion, 
with the celeftial appearances, @c. In 
confequence of this definition, that au- 
thor divides geography into general and. 
fpecial, or univerfal and particular. 

By univerfal geography, is unde ftood: 


that part of the fcience which confiders * 
the whole earth in general, and explains. * 
its properties without regard to particular 


countries. This divifion is diftinguifhed 
into three parts, abfolute, relative, and 
eom- 


See SIDEROCHITA. . 
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- comparative. The abfolute part refpects 
the body of the earth itfelf, its parts and 
peculiar properties, as its figure, magni- 
tude, and motion ; its lands, feas, and 
rivers, &c.. The relative part accounts 
for the appearances and accidents that 
happen to it from celeftial caufes; and, 
laftly, the comparative contains an ex- 
planation of thofe properties which arife 
from comparing different parts of the 
. earth together. 

Special or particular geography, is that 
divifion of the fcience which: defcribes 
the conftitution and fituation of each 
fingle country by itfelf; and is twofold, 
viz. chovographical, which defcribes 
countries of a confiderable extent; or 
topographical,, which gives a view of 
fome place, or fmall tract of the earth,’ 
See the articles CHOROGRAPHY and 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

Hence the object or fubjec&t of geogra- 
phy is the earth, efpecially its fuperficies 
and exterior parts. 

The properties of geography, according 
to the fame writer, are of three kinds, 
viz. celeftial, terreftrial, and human. 
The celeftial properties are fuch as affect 
us by reafon of the apparent motion of 
the fun and ftars, Thefe are eight in 
number. 1. The elevation of the pole, 
or the diftance of a place from the equa- 
tor. 2. The obliquity of the diurnal 
motion of the ftars above the horizon of 
the place. 3. The time of the longeft 
and fhorteft day. 4. The climate and 
zone. 5. Heat, cold, and the feafons of 
the year; with rain, fnow, wind, and 
other meteors. 6. The rifing, appear 
ance and continuance of the {tars above 
the horizon. 7. The ftars that pais 
through the zenith of a place. 8, The 
celerity of the motion with which, ac- 
cording to the copernican hypothefis, 
every place conftantly revolves. See the 
articles ELEVATION, POLE, ©e, 

The terreftrial properties are thofe ob- 
ferved in the face of each country, and are 
ten in number. 1, The limits and bounds 
of each country. 2. Its figure. 3. Its 
magnitude, 4. Its mountains. 5. Its 
waters, viz. fprings, rivers, lakes, and 
bays. 6. Its woods and defarts, 7, The 
fruitfulnels and barrennefs of the coun- 
try, with it various kinds of fruits. 8. 
The minerals and feffils. 9. The liv- 
ing creatures there. 10, The longitude 
and latitude of the place. 

The third kind of obfervations to be 
made in every country is called human, 
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becaufe they chiefly regard the inhabi- 
tants of the place, and thefe are alfo ten 
in number. 1. Their ftature, fhape, co- 
lour, and the length of their fives; their 
origin, meat, and drink. 2. Their arts, 
and the profits which arife fram them, 
with the merchandize and wares they 
barter one with another, 
tues and vices, learning, capacities, and 
fchools. 4. Their ceremonies at births, 
marriages, and fanerals. 5, The language 
which the inhabitants ufe. 6. Their po- 
litical government. 7. Their religion 
and church government. 8. Their cities 
and famous places. 9g. Their remark- 
able hiftories. xo. Their famous men, 
artificers, and inventions of the natives. 
Thefe are the three kinds of occurrences 
to be explained in {pecial geography. 

In univerfal geography, the abfolute di- 
vifion of the earth, and the conftitution 
ofits parts, are examined; and the celef- 
tial phenomena in general are to be ap- 
plied to their refpective countries in fpe- 
cial geography. 

The principles of geography, or thofe 
from which arguments are drawn for 
proving of propofitions in that {cience, 
are, according to Varenius, of three forts. 
1. Geometrical, arithmetical, and trigo- 
nometrical propofitions. 2. Aftronomi- 
cal precepts and theorems, 3, Experi- 
ence, being that upon which the greateft 


part of geography, and chiefly the fpe~ © 


cial, is founded. 
In proving geographical propofitions, we 
are to oblerve that feveral properties, and 
chiefly the celeftial, are confirmed by pro- 
per demonftrations ; but in fpecial geo- 
graphy, excepting the celeftial, almoft 
every thing is explained without demen- 
firation; being either grounded on ex- 
perience and obfervation, or on the tefti- 
mony of our fenfes: nor can they be 
proved by any other means. 


expofed to view, by the terreftrial globe, 
or by geographical maps. See the articles 
GLOBE and Map, ¥: 
Other propofitions cannot be fo well 
proved, yet are received as apparent 
truths, Thus, tho’ we fuppofe all places 
on the globe, and in maps, to be Jaid 
down in the fame order as they are really 
on theearth; neverthelefs, in thefe mat- 
ters, we rather follow the defcriptions 
that are given by geographical writers. 
The manner in which we have treated 
the feveral geographical articles that oc- 
cur throughout this work, may be feen 
under 


3. Their vir- , 


There are | 
alfo feveral propofitions proved, or rather 
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under each head, and our divifion of the 
fcience may be feen in the introdution. 
Geography is very antient, at leaft the 
fpecial part thereof; for the antients 
fearce went beyond the defcription of 
countries. It was a conftant cuftom 
among the Romans, after they had con- 
quered and fubdued any province, to have 
a map or printed reprefentation thereof, 
carried in triumph, and expofled to the 
view of the fpectators. Hiftorians relate, 
that the roman fenate, about an hundred 
years before Chrift fent geographers into 
divers parts to make an accurate furvey 
and menfuration of the whole globe, but 
they fcarce ever faw the twentieth part 
of it, 
Before them, Neco, king of Egypt, or- 
dered the Phoenicians to make a turvey 
of the whole coaft of Africa, which they 
accomplifhed in three years, Darius pro- 
cured the Ethiopic fea, and the mouth of 
the Indus, to be furveyed ; and Pliny re- 
ates, that Alexander, in his expedition 
into Afia, took two geographers to mea- 
fure and defcribe the roads; and that 
from their itineraries, the writers of the 
following ages took many particulars, 
Indeed this may be obferved, that where- 
as moft other arts and fciences are fuffer- 
ers by war, geography and fortification 
alone have been improved thereby, Geo- 
graphy, however, mult have been ex- 
ceedingly defective, as a great part of 
the globe was then unknown, particu- 
Jarly ali America, the northern parts of 
Europe and Afia, with the Terra Au- 
ftrialis, and Magellanica; and as they 
were ignorant of the earth’s being capa- 
ble to be failed round, and of the torrid 
zone’s being habitable, &c. 
The honour of reducing geography to 
art and fyitem, was referved for Ptolemy, 
who, by adding mathematical advan- 
tages to the hiftorical method in which 
it had been treated of before, has de- 
{cribed the world in a much more intel- 
ligible manner: he las delimeated it un- 
der more certain rules, and by fixing 
the bounds of places from longitude and 
latitude, hath difcovered others miltakes, 
and has left usa method of difcovering 
his own. 
There is one thing yet very lame in 
our geography, ‘the fixing the true Jon- 
“giede of places; and though feveral 
new ways have been lately tried to re- 
Grefs this inconvenience, both from ex- 
act pendulums, and from other obferva- 
tions, upon the im-neriions and emerfions 
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of Jupiter's fatellites, yet they have not 


altogether proved effef&tual. See the ar- 
ticle LONGITUDE. 

The principal writers upon geography, 
among the antients, are Ptolemy, Pliny, 
and Strabo : among the moderns, Joannes 
de Sacrobofco, Cluverius, Heylen, Ric- 
ciolus, Weigelius, de Chales, and, above 
all, Varenius, with Jurin’s additions; 
to which may be added Leibnechr, Stur- 
mius, Morden, Gordon, Salmon, &c. 

GEOMANCY, yiouatla, according to 
Polydore Virgil, a fpecies of divination 
performed by means of chinks made in 
the ground. Though others think it 
confitted in making a number of little 
dots on paper, at random; and from the 
various figures which thofe make, form- 
ing a judgment of futurity. 8 

GEOMETRICAL, in general, an appel-* 
lation given to whatever belongs to, or 
is {tritly conne&ted with geometry, See 

the article GEOMETRY. 

GEOMETRICAL confiru€ion of equations, 
See the article CONSTRUCTION. 

GEOMETRICAL CURVE. See CuRVE. 

GEOMETRICAL Locus, or PLAcE, See 
the article Locus. 

GEOMETRICAL PACE. See PACE. 

GEOMETRICAL PLANE, in_perfpeéctive. 
See the article PLANE. 

GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION and PRO} 
PORTION. See PROGRESSION and PRO-~ 
PORTION. 

GEOMETRICAL elution of a problem, is 
when it is folved according to the rules 


of geometry, and by fuch lines as are 


truly geometrical, and agreeable to the 
nature of the problem, See Prosiem. 
GEOMETRY, ysomerpa, originally fige 
nified no more than’the art of mealuring 
the earth, or any diftances or dimen- 
fions within it ; but at prefent, it denotes 
the fcience of magnitude in general ; 
comprehending the doétrine and rela- 
tions of whatever is fufceptikle of aug- 
mentation or diminution, confidered in 
that light, 7 
Hence, to geometry may be referred the 
confideration not only of lines, furfaces, 
and folids; but alfo ot time, velocity, 
number, weight, @c. 
Plato thought the word geometry an ime . 
proper name for this fcience, and ac- 
cordingly fubfituted ints place the more 
extenfive one of menfuration ; und, after 
him, others gave it the title of panto 
metry, as demonftrating not only the 
quantities of all manner of magnicudes, 
but alfo their qualities, ratios, pefiions, 
3 U trans 
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transformations, relations, @&c. And 

Proclus calls it the knowledge of magni- 

tude and figures, and their limitations ; 

alfo of their motions, and affegtions of 
every kind. 

Origin and progrefs of GEOMETRY. 
fcience had its rife among the Egyptians, 
who were in a manner compelled to in- 
vent it to remedy the contufion which 
generally happened in their lands, from 
the inundations of the river Nile, which 
_earried away all boundaries, and effaced 
all the limits of their poffeffions. ‘Thus 
this invention, which at firft confiited 
only in meafuring the Jands, that every 
perfon might have what belonged to him, 
was called geometry, or the art of mea- 
furing land; and it is probable, that the 
draughts. and fchemes, which they were 

* annually compelled to make, helped them 
. to difcover many excellent properties of 
thefe figures; which fpeculations con- 
tinued to be gradually improved, and are 
.fo to this day. 
Wrom Egypt geometry pafled into Greece, 
where it.continued to receive new im- 
‘provements in the-hands of Thales, Py- 
thagoras, Archimedes, Euclid, Gc, The 
elements. of geometry, written by this 
Jaft in fifteen: books, are a moft.convin- 
cing proof to what. perfection this {ci- 
-ence was carriéd among the antients. 
However, it mutt be acknowledged, that 
it fell fhort of modern geometry, the 
“bounds of which, what by the invention 
of fluxions, and the difcovery of the 
 almoft infinite orders of curves, are great- 
» ly enlarged. See the articles CuRVz and 
SRLVRION oo. tei 

_ We may diftinguith the progrefs of geo- 

’ metry into threevages: the firft of which 

- was in its meridian glory at the time when 

- Euclid’s Elements appeared; the fecond, 


ge 


the time of Des Cartes, who, by‘apply- 
- ing algebya tovthe elements of geometry, 
a ave a new turn’ to this fcience, which 
Bek: jo been carried ta its utmoft perfection 
by Sir Ifaac Newton and Mr. Leibnitz. 
Divifion of GEomETRY. This f{cience is 
ufually diftinguifhed into elementary, and 
j higher or fublime geometry. Pea 
> “The firft, or elementary geometry, treats 
ofthe properties of right lines, andvof the 
circle, together with the figures and fo- 
lids formed by them. The doétrine>of 
}ines come firft, then that of furfaces, and 
lattly that of folids, 
The higher geometry comprehends the 
_ doétrine of the conic fections, and nu- 
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_ beginning’ with. Archimedes, reaches'to _ 
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merous-orders of curves. | Sée' the article 
Conic SEeTIONS and Curve. 
Geometry is again divided into fpecula+ 
tive and praétical; the former treating 
of the properties of lines and figures; as 
Euclid’s Elements; Appolonius’s Conic 
Se&tions, @c. andthe latter fhewing how 
to apply thefe fpeculations to the ule of 
meniuratio’, navigation, furveying; ‘tak+ 
ing heights and diftances, gauging, gun 
nery, &c. See the article MENSURA- 
TION, NAVIGATION, &c, “Uk 
We have an excellent treatife on this fub- 
ject by Dre-Gregory, with additions by 
Mr. Maclaurin: it is divided into three 
parts; the firft of which teaches the men- ° 
{uration of lines and angles, In the fe- 
cond, furfaces are treated of; and thefe 
not only fuch as are plain, but ‘likewife _ 
curve-furfaces, as thofe of a cylinder, 
cone, and fphere, The third part treats 
of folid figures and their menluration, as 
fphere, cylinder, cone, &c. See the ar- 
ticles, SPHERE, CYLINDER, Ge. 6 9'"! 

Ujefulnefs of GEOMETRY. Tihe'ulefulnefs 
of this icience extends to almoft every att 
and {cience, It.is by the help of it that 
aftronomers turn their ‘obfervations'to ad- 
vantage, regulate the duration of times, 
feafons, years, cycles, and epochas 3! and 
meature the diflance, motions, and mag- 
nitudes of ‘the heavenly bodies. * It'is by 
it that geographers determine the figure 
and magnitude of the whole earth ; and 
delineate the extent and bearings\of yong 
doms, provinces, harbours, @c, (Tt 'is 
from this fcience too, that architeéts de- 
rivetheix jut meafures, in the conftrtc- 
tion of public edifices as well as of private 
houfes. See the articles ASTRONOMY, 
GeoGRapPuy, and ARCHITECTURES 
It is by the affiftance of geometry that-en- 
-gineers conduct all their works, raké'the 
fituation and plans of towns, the diftantes 
of places, andthe meafure of {uch things 
as are only acceffible to thefight. It is 
not only an introduétion to fortification, 
but highly neceffary to moft “mechanics, 
efpecially carpenters, joiners, mathema- 
tical-inttrument-makers, ‘and’ ‘all *whe 
profefs defigning. See the articles ‘CAR - 
PENTRY, JOINERY, SHIPy: BNGRAVS | 
ING, DESIGNING, &c. 
On geometrylikewile depends, the theo- 
ry of mufic, optics, perfpetiive-drawing, 
mechanics, hydraulics; pneumatics, '&c. 
See Music, Optics, PERSPECTIVE, 
Drawinc, Mecuanics, &e, 

GEOPONIC, fometbing ‘relating to agri- 
cultures See. AGRICULTUR®, « 
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GEORGE, or Knights of St. GEORGE, has 
been the denomination of feveral military 

orders, whereof that of the garter is one 
of the moft illuftrious. See GARTER. 
There is alfo one of thefe orders ftill fub- 
fitting at Genoa. 

Religious of the crder of St. GEORGE, form 
feveral congregations in Italy and other 
places. 

Sf. GEORGE del Mina, the capital of the 
dutch fettlements, on the Gold-coafts of 
Guinea, fituated feven or eight miles weft 
of Cape-coalt-caftle, the capital of the 
britith fettlements there: weit longitude 
s’,-and north latitude 5°, 

Fort St, GEORGE, a town and fort on the 

coaft of Coromandel, in the hither India; 
eaft lon; 80°, and north Jat. 13°. 
The town is divided into the White and 
Black-town. The fort, and White-town, 
which adjoins to it, are inhabited only by 
Britifh ; the whole circumference, which 
is not above half a mile, being furround- 
ed by a ftone wall. The outward or 
Black-town, called Madrafs, has been 
lately encompaffed by a ftone wall and 
baftions, and is about a mile and a half 
in circumference; the whole being al- 
mott environed by a river and the fea. 

St. GeorGe’s, the largeit of the Betmuda 
or Summer-iflands. 

Crofs of St. GEORGE, a red one in a field 
argent, which makes part of the britifh 
ftandard. See Cross and GARTER, 

GEORGIA, in Afia, a province bounded 
by Circaflia and Degeftan on the north 
by the Cafpian fea on the eaft, by Ar- 
menia or Turcomania on the foutb, and 
by Mingrelia on the weft. 

GeorGtia, in America, one of the britifh 

‘plantations, taken out of South- Carolina, 
trom which it is feparated by the river 
Savannah on the north, and bounded by 
the Atlantic ocean on the eaft, by the 
river of St. John, which divides it from 
fpanifh Florida, on the fouth and welt. 

GEORGIAN monks and NUNS, religi- 
ous of Georgia, in Afia, who follow the 
rule df St. Baiil, See the article Basin. 

GEORGIC, a poetical compofition upon 
the fubjeét of hufbandry, containing rules 
therein, put into a pleafing drefs, and 
fet off with all.the heauties and embellith- 
ements of poetry. 

The ftyle proper to a georgic muft be 
worked up with 3 great deal of thought 
and vigour, that the words may be lively, 
and every thing the poet defcribes may 
immediately rife up to the reader’s view. 
Hifiod and Virgil are: the two giestelt 
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gil’s Georgics are contained the moft ufe™ 
ful rules for hufbandry in all] its branches. 


Virgil bas infinitely exceeded Hefiod in 


this fort of writing: he began his Geor- 
 Zic3 at the perfuafion of Mecenas, and 
was near feven -years about them: they 
are, with refpe& to the dition, the, moft 
finifhed of all his works, and even of all 
‘the poems that ever were compofed in la- 
tin. The moderns have produced nothing 
in this kind, except Rapin’s book Of Gar- 
dening, and the celebrated poem entitled 
Cyder, by Mr. Philips, who, if he had 
enjoyed the advantage of Virgil's Jan-~ 
guage, would have been fecond to Vir- 
gil in a much nearer degree. 
GERANITES, in natural hiftory, an ap- 
pellation given to fuch of the femipellu- 
cid gems, as are marked with a fpot re- 
fembling a crane’s eye. : : 


GERANIUM, CRANE’s BILL, in botany, . 


a genus of the monadelphia-decandria 


clafs of plants, the flower of which con- ~ 
fifts of five large, patent, oval, and verti-* — 
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cally cordated petals; the fruitis acap- 


fule, of the form of acrane’s bill. 
Geranium ftands recommended by aus 


thors, as one of the greateft vulneraries — 


and aftringents of the vegetable world, 
particularly. for fiopping haemorrhages, 
excels of the menfes, Gee 

GERARDIA, im botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, 
the corolla of which confifts of a fingle 
ringent petal; the tube is roundifh, and 
Jonger than the cup; the upper lip is” 
ere&t, obtufe, plain, and emarginated ; 
the lower lip is refleted, and divided in- 
to three fegments: the fruit is an ovak 
capfule, containing two cells, and con- 
fifting of two valves; the feeds are oval 
and fingle. ; 
This plant is much recommended in gou- 
ty diforders. i 

GERBERA, in botany, a genusiof the fyn- 
genefia-polygamia clafs of plants, the ge- 
neral corolla of which is radiated, with 
very numerous hermaphrodite coroliulae 
on the difc, which are monopetalous, 
erect, and divided into three fegments at 
the limb; the ftamina are five very fhort 
filaments; the feeds are fingle, oblong, 
crowned with flender down, and contain- 
ed in the cup. 

GERFALCON, or G¥YRFALCON, among 
fportimen, a hawk of gfeat force. See 
the article Hawk. ‘? 
The gerfalcon is the largeft of the falcon- 
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kind, with head and eyes like thofe a. 
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the haggard. 
ing long Itretchers and fingles; and be- 
ing of a fierce and hardy nature, is ex- 
tremely cofficult to be reclaimed; but 
when once fhe is overcome, fhe proves an 
excellent hawk, and will {carce refule to 
fly at anything. See FaLconry. 

GERGENTUM, a town ctf: Sicily, the 
Agrigenium of the antients, about fifty - 
five miles fouth-ealk of Palermo: eatt 
long. 13% 30’, and north Jat, 37° 20’. 

GERMAINS, or St. GERMAINS, a town 
and royal palace of France, fourteen Miles 
north-weft of Paris. 

St. GERMAINS is alfo a borough of Corn- 
wal, eight miles weft of Plymouth. 

Tt fends two members to parliament. 

GERM, among gardeners, the fame with 
bud, Sce the article Bub. 

GERMAN, in gencalogy, denotes entire 
or whole: thus, a brother german is one 
both by the father’s and mother’s fide; 
and coufins-german are the children of 
brothers or fiiters. 

GERMAN, or GERMANNIC, alfo denotes 
any thing belonging to Germany ; as the 
german empire, german flute, &c, 

GERMANDER, in botany, the englifh 
name of the teucrium of Linnzus. See 
the article TEucRIUM. 

Water GERMANDER, aplont called by bo- 

~ tanifts fcordium, See ScorpiuM. 

Wild GERMANDER, a fpeties of a genus of 
plants, called by botanitts veronica. See 

the article VERONICA. 

GERMANY, an extenfive empire of Eu- 
rope, fituated between 5° and 19° eaft 
longitude, and between 45° and 55° north 
latitude; bounded by Denmark and the 
Baltic fea on the north, by Poland and 
Hungary on the ealt, by Switzerland and 
the Alps on the fouth, and by France, 
Holland, &c. on the weft. 
Tt is divided into ten circles, three of 
which Jie on the north, viz. Upper and 
Lower Saxony, and Wettphalia; three 
‘on the fouth, wiz, Auftria, Bavaria, 
and Swabia; three about the middle, 
wiz. Franconia, and the Upper and 
Lower Rhine; the tenth, which confitted 
of the dutcby of Burgundy and the feven- 
teen provinces of the Netherlands, have 
Jong been detached from the one See 
Saxony, WESTPHALIA, Ge. “s 
There are in Germany upwards of three 
hundred fovereign princes and fates, moft 
of them arbitrary in their relpective terri- 
tartes. 
_ CERMEN, or Germ, the fame with bud. 
See the article Buo. 
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fubjeét to France, about ten miles ealt of 
Landau: eaft long. 8% 15’, and north lat. 
Se 32°, i 
GERMINATION, the firft fprouting’ of 
the feeds of plants. See VEGETATION. 
GERONTES, in grecian antiquity, a sort 
of magiltrates of antient Sparta, an{wer- 
ing to the areopagites at Athens. 
GERTRUDENBURG, a fortified town 
of the united Netherlands, in the pro- 
vince of Holland, nine miles north of 
Breda ; fubject to the prince of Orange. 
GERUND, in grammar, a verbal noun of 
the neuter-gender, partaking of the nature 
of a participle, declinable only in ihe fins 
gular number, through all the cafes ex- 
cept the vocative; as, nom. amandumt, 
gen. amandi, dat. amando, accul. aman- 
dum, abl, amando. 
Grammarians are very much embarraffed 
to fettle the proper nature and charaéter 
of gerunds. It is certain they are no 
verbs, nor diftin&t moods of verbs, in re- 
gard they do not mark any judgment or 
afhrmation of the mind, which 1s the ef- 
fence of a verb; befides their having cafes, 
which verbs have not. Some, therefore, 
will have them to be adjectives paffive, 
whofe fvbftantive is the infinitive of the 
verb, and retaining the ordinary regi- 
men thereof. See the article NOUN. 
The gerunds are derived from aétive, 
neuter, and deponent verbs; and, for the 
moft part, they follow their fignification, 5 
as, docendum, from doceo; currendo, from 
eurro ; loquenaum, trom lequer. 
GESNERIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
of the didynamia clafs, the flower of 
which is monopetalous, tubular, and di-+ 
vided into five fegments at the limb; the 
fruit is aroundifh capfule, containing a very 
great number of extremely fmall feeds. 
GESSERIT, or Quam diu fe bene GESSE« 
RIT, See the article QUAM DIU. 
GESSES, or Jesses, the furniture belong- 
ingtoahawk. See JESSES. : 
GESTATION, among phyficians, the 
fame with presnancy, See PREGNANCY. 
GESTICULATION, in rhetoric, fignifes 
the affected action of an orator, which is 
deemed a great fault. See ACTION. 
GESTRICIA, a province of Sweden, 
bounded by Helfingia on the north, by 
the Bothnic gulph on the eaft, by Upland 
on the fouth, and by Dalecarlia on the 
welt, 


GESTU er FAMA, an antient writ, where 


a perion’s good behaviour was impeach- 


ed, now out of ufe, 
GESTURE, 


GIA 


GESTURE, in rhetoric, confifts chiefly in 
the proper ation of the hands and face. 
It is a kind of natural language, that fup- 
plies the ufe of fpeech in perfons born 
dumb, See the article ACTION. 
GETHYLLIS, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which confifts of a fingle petal ; 
the tube is filiform and very long ; the 
limb is plane, divided into fix equal feg- 
ments, of a lanceolated figure, and but 
about a third part the length of the tube, 
the fruit is an oblong, ventricofe, trian- 
gular capfule, with three cells ; the feeds 
are numerous. 
GEVAUDAN, a territory of Languedoc, 
adjoining to the Cevennes. 
GEUM, avens, in botany, a genus of the 
icofandria-pentagynia cla{s of plants, the 
corolla of which confiits of five roundifh 
petals, with narrow ungues of the length 
of the cup, and inferted into it; there is 
no pericarpium 3; the common receptacle 
of the feeds is oblong, hairy, and placed 
on the cup, which is, at that time, reflex : 
the feeds are numerous, comprefled, hif- 
pid, and each furnifhed with a long ge- 
niculated ftyle. 

GHENT, or Gaunt, 4 city and capital 
of Flanders, thirty miles north-welt of 
Bruffels: eaft longitude 3° 36’, north 
latitude 51°. 

It is a large fortified town, twelve miles 

"in circumference, and defended by a ci- 
tadel; and yet is a place of no great 
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painters, who elteem itea very fine ¢e 
lour. ‘See the article OCHRE. 


GIANT, »Jas,a perfon of enormous bulk, 


or ftature, 

The reality of giants, and of nations of 
giants, is much controverted among the 
learned. Dr. Derham_ obferves, hat 
though we read of giants before Noah's 
flood, yet there is great reafon to think 
the fize of a man was always the fame 
from the creation: for as to the nephilim, 
or giants, in Gen. vi. the antients vary 
about them; fome take them for great 
atheifts, and monfters of impiety, rapine, 
tyranny, and all wickednefs, as well as 
of monftrous ftature. And as to thofe 
Numb. xiii. reprefented as men of gi- 
gantic fize, it is probable the fears of the 
ipies might have added thereto: however 
this be, it is plain that in both thefe places 


giants are fpoke of as rarities and won- 


ders of the age, not of the common fta- 
ture; and fuch inftances we have had in 
all ages. 


GIANT’s BONES, in natural hiftory, a name 


erroneoully given to certain foflile bones, 


vulgarly {uppofed to have been the bones : 


of giants ; but, in reality, are thofe of the 
elephant or whale-kind, 


GIANT’s CAUSEWAY, a vaft colle&tion of 


a black kind of marle, called bafaltes, in 


the county of Antrim, in Ireland, See- 


the article BASALTES. 


GIAROLA, in ornithology, a fpecies of 


lark, with a remarkable long heel, 


ftrength, by reafon of the valt extent of GIAROLO, a fpecies of fnipe, with a white 


ground it takes in, 


tail. See the articleSnipa, 


GIAGH, in chronology, acycle of twelve GIBBOUS, a term in medicine, denoting 


years; in ufe among the Turks and Ca- 
thayans. See the article CYCLE. 

Each year -of the giagh bears the name 
of fome animal: the firit, that of a 
monfe; the fecond, that of a bullock ; 
the third, of a lynx or leopard ; the fourth, 
of a horfe; the fifth, of a crocodile ; the 
fixth, of a ferpent; the feventh, of a 
horfe; theeighth, of a fheep ; the ninth, 
of a monkey; the tenth, of a hen; the 
eleventh, of a dogs and the twelfth, of 
a hog. 

They alfo divide the day into twelve 


parts, which they call giaghs, and di- » 


itinguifh them by the name of fome ani-+ 
mals. Each giagh contains two of our 
hours, and is divided into eight kehs, 
as many as there are quarters in our 
hours, 

GIALLOLINO, in natural hiftory, a hea- 
vy, friable, fine, yellow ochre, called 
paples-yellow, and much ufed among 


any protuberance or conyexity of the 
body, as a perfon hunched, or hump- 
backed. 


Gibbofity is a preternatural incurvation — 


of the {pina dorfi either backward, or on 
one fide. Infants are more fubjeé to this 
diforder than adults, and it oftnec pro- 


ceeds from external, than from internal 


caufes. A fall, blow, or the like vio-. 
lence frequently thus diftorts the tender 
bones of infants. When it proceeds frona 
an internal caufe, it is generally from a 
relaxation of the ligaments that futtain 
the {pine, or a caries of its vertebrzes 
though the fpine may be refleéted for- 
ward, and the back thrown out, by.a too 
ftrong and repeated aétion of the abdo- 
minal mufcles; and this, if not timely 
redrefled, ufually grows up and fixes ag 
the bones harden, till in adults it is to- 
tally irretrievable; but when the difor- 
dex is recent, and the perfon young, there 

are 
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~there are’ fome hopes of a cure. The 
common hethod is by a machine of palt- 

. board, woods or fteel, which is made to 
prefs»principally upon the gibbous part, 


Wand this by long wearing may fet all 


right. The furgeons however have a dif- 
ferent inftrument, which they call a crofs, 
much more efficacious, though not quite 
‘fo convenient in the wearing ; by: the ufe 


of this, the pats are always prevented 


from growing any worfe, and are often 
* qred. During the application of thefe af- 
fiftances, Heilter orders the parts to be at 
times rubbed with hungary water, fpirit 
of lavender, and the like, and defended 
“with a ftrengthening plafter of oxycro- 
ceum, opodeldoc, or the like. 
Giszovus, in aftronomy, a term ufed in 
reference to the enlightened parts of the 
moon, whilft fhe is moving from the firft 
- quarter to the full, and from the full to 
‘the laft quarter: for all that time the 
dark part appears horned, or falcated; 
and the light one hunched out, convex, 
‘or gibbous. See the article Moon. 


GIBELINS, or GiBELLIns, a famous fac- 


tion in Italy, oppofite to another, called 
the guelphs. 
Thefe two fa&tions ravaged and laid wafte 
Traly for a Jong feries of years, fo that 
the hiftory of that country, for the {pace 
of two centuries, is no more than a detail 
of their mutual violences and flaughters. 
~The gibelins ftood for the emperor againft 
the pope: but concerning their origin and 
“the reafon of their names, we have but a 
very obfcure account. According to the 
generality of authors, they role about the 
year 1240, upon theemperor Frederic II's 
heing "excommunicated .by pope Gre- 
ory IX, Other writers maintain, that 
the two fa&tions arofe ten years before, 
though ftill under the fame pope and em- 
‘ peror. But the moft probable opinion is 
that of Maimburg, who fays, that the 
~ two faStions of guelphs and gibelins arofe 
‘from a quarrel between two antient and 
“illuftrious’ houfés Gh the confines of Ger- 
many, that of.the Henrys of Gibeling, 
* and that of the guélphs of Adorf. 
GIBET, a kind of gallows, whereon cri- 


| minals aré executed, or hung in chains. 


See the article GaLLows, ~ 
GIBLE YS, gigeria, the offals of poultry, 
~ particularly of a goofe and duck, includ- 

ing the head and neck, heart, liver, pi- 

nions, and legs ; which the art'of cookery 

has bufied it/elf ‘about, by inventing ra- 

gouts, pies, foops, &c. made of them, 
GIBRAETAR, a port-town of Andalufia, 
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in Spain, fubject to Great Britain: weft 
long. 6°, and north lat. 36°. 

It ftands at the foot of mount Calpe, 
one of Hercules’s Pillars, about fixteen 
miles north of Ceuta, in Africa, from 
which it is divided by the Streights, to 
which it gives name. It is built op a 
rock, in a peninfula, and can only be 
approached’ on the land-fide by a very 
narrow paflage between the mountain and 
the fea: crofs this paffage the Spaniards 
have drawn a line, and fortified it, to pre- 
vent the garrifon’s having any communi- 
cation with the country. 

The Sireights of Gibraltar-are about 
twenty-four miles long, and fifteen broad, 

GIESEN, a town of Germany, thirty miles 
north of Francfort. 

GIFT, in law, a conveyance,»by which 
either lands or goods are paffed: it is of 
larger extent than a grant, being applied | 
to things moveable and immoveable. 
A gift may be by deed, by word,’ or 
inlaw: thus, all a perfon’s goods and ~ 
chattels, except in fome fpecial cafes, — 
may be given without deed; though fuch ~ 
a gift is liable to fufpicion. When fuch 
a gift is made in fatisfa€tion of a debt, it — 
fhould be done before witnefles of credit; 
that the goods and chattels be, at the 
fame time, appraifed to the full value; © 
and that the gift be exprefly made in full © 
fatisfaétion of the debt. 

As to gifts in law; where a man is mar- 
ried, all the goods and chattels of his wife 
belong to the hufband, alfo, if a perfon 
be made executor of a will, by gift in 
Jaw, all the teftatoi’s goods are his, af- 
ter paying the teltator's debts. ; 
And as to deed of .gift, all things that 
Jie in livery, as mefluages, lands, woods, 
&c, may be given or granted in fee for 
life, or years, at firft; and be affigned 
over forever, afterwards. Such a deed 
may be made upon condition; and, if 
be of goods and chattels, the delivery of 
a fixpence is a good feifin of the whele. 

GIGANTIC, fomething of a monftrous, 
fize, like that of giants, See-GraNnT. 

GIGG, or JiGG, inmufic, denotes a brifk, 
and lively air; or an airy kind of dance, 
1o a fprightly meafure. 

GIGOT-BRANCH, in the manege, See the 
article BRANCH. 

GILAN, a province of Perfia, bounded 
by the Cafpian'fea on the north, Its ca- 
pital isa city of the fame name: ea 
longit. 48°, and north lat. 37°. , 

GILBERTINES, a religious order found 

--ed in England by St, Gilbert, in the rengn, 


GIL 
of Henry I. The nuns follow the rule 
of St, Benedigt, and the monks that of 
St. Auguftin, There were many mona- 
fteries of this order in different parts of 
England. 

GILD, or Guitp. See GuILp. 

GILDING, the art of fpreading or cover- 
ing a thing with gold, either in leaf or 
liquid. See the article GOLD. 

We have this advantage over the antients, 
in the manner of ufing and applying the 
gold, that the fecret of painting in oil, 
lately difcovered, furnifhes us with means 
of gilding works, capable of enduring all 


the violences of time and weather, which . 


theirs could not. 

There are feveral methods of gilding in 
ufe among us, as gilding in water, gild- 
ing in oil, gilding by fire, &c, of each oi 
which in order. 

The method of veater-GiLDING. © Water- 
gilding requires’ more preparation ‘than 
oil-gilding, and is chiefly on wooden 
works, and thofe made of flucco; and 
thefetwo muft be fheltered) from the wea- 
ther. A fize is ufed for this way of gild- 
ing made’ of threads, Ge, of parchment 
or gloves boiled in water to the confiltence 
of a jelly. If the thing ‘to be gilt be of 
wood, it is. firft wathed swith «this fize, 
boiling bot, and then fetito dry; and af- 
terwards with white paint mixed up with 
the fame fize. Some’ufe{panifh white 
for this.purpofe, and others plafter of Pa- 
vis; well beaten and fifteds This fized 
paint mult be laid on with’a fit bruth 5 
which is to be repeated feldomer or oftener 
accérding’to the nature of the work, as 
tenor twelve times in flat or f{mooth 
works, but feven or eight will be fufh- 
cient in pieces of {culpture. In the for- 
mer cafe they are applied by drawing the 
bruth over the work, in the latter by dab- 
bing it. When-the whole is dry, they 
moiften it with fair water, and rub it over 
with feveral pieces of ‘coarfe linen, if it 
be on the: flat ; if not, they beat or fwitch 
it»with feveral flips of the fame linen, ti- 
ed'tova little (lick, to make it follow and 
enter all the cavities and depreflures 
thereof.. 

Having thus finifhed the white, the next 
thing'to’be done, is to cclourit with yel- 
low ochre: but if it be a piece of fculp- 
turerin relievo, they firt touch itup, and 
prepare the feveral parts,s which may 
have happened’ to have been disfigured, 
by! the {mail iron inttruments, as gouges, 
chiffels, @c. he ochre ufed for this 
purpole. muft be well ground and fisted, 
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and mixed up with the fize before-men- 


tioned. ‘This colour is to be laid on hot3 
and in works of fculpture,: fupplies the 
place of gold, which fometimes cannot be 
carried into all the depreflures and cavi- 
ties of the foliages and other ornaments, 
A lay is alfo applied over this yellow, 
which ferves for the ground on whick 


the gold is to be laid: this lay is ufually .. 
compofed of armenian bole, blood-ttone, 


black Jead, and a little fat; to which 
fome add foap, and oil of olives; others, 
burnt-bread, biftre, antimony, glafs of 
tin, butter, and fugar-candy, Thefe in- 
gredients being all ground down together 
with hot fize, three lays of this compof- 


tion is applied upon the yellow, the one 


after the other has been dried; being 
cautious not to put any into the cavity of 
the work to hide the yellow. 

The bruh, ufed for this purpofe, muft be 
a foft one; and when the matter is be- 
come very dry, they goover it_again with 
a ftronger brufh, to rub it down, and 
take off the fmall grains that ftick out,. 
in order to facilitate the burnithing of 
the gold. ‘ 
To be prepared for gilding, you mutt 
have three forts of peneils; one to wet, 
another-to touch up and amend, and a 
third to flatten; alfo a gilding cufhion, 
for [preading the léaves’of gold on when 
taken out of the book; aknife to cut them, 


and a fquirrel’s tail fitted with a handle ; 


or elie a piece of fine foft tuff on a flitk, 
to take them up direétly and apply them. 
You are firft to begin’with wetting your 
pencils ; by which the laft lay laid on wath 
wateris moiltened, that it may the better 
receive and retain the gold. ‘Then you 
are to lay the leaves of gold on the cu- 
fhion, and if whole, you muft take up 
with the fquirrel’s tail, but if in pieces, 
with the other inftrument, or the knife 
wherewith they are cut, and lay and 
fpread them gently on the parts of the 
woik you had moiftened before. If the 
leaves, as they frequently do, happen to 
crack or break in laying on, thefe breaches 
mult be made up with fmall bits of leaf, 
takew up upon the repairing pencil, and 
the whole work is to be fmoothed either 
with the fame pencil, or another fome- 
thing larger; the gold being preiled into 
the dents, into which it could not be fe 
eafily carried by the fquirrel’s tail, 

The work having been thus far gilded, 
mutt be fet to dry, in order to be bur- 
nifhed or flatted, See BuRNIsHING and 
FLATTING, 


The 
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‘The laft operation is the applying the 
vermei] in all the little lines and cavities ; 
and to ftop and amend any little faults 
with fhell-gold. “The compofition called 
vermeil is made of gum guttz, vermilion, 


_and a little of fome ruddy-brown, ground 


together with venetian varnifh and oil of 
turpentine. Some gilders, inttead of this, 
make fhift with fine lacca, or dragon’s 
blood, with guim-water. 

Sometimes inftead of burnifhing the gold, 
they burnifh the ground or compofition 


- Jaid on the laft before it, and only after- 


wards’ wath the part over with the fize. 
This method is chiefly praétifed for the 
hands, face, and other nudities in reli- 
evo: which, by this means, do not ap- 
pear fo very brilliant as the parts bur- 
nifhed, though much more fo than the 
parts perfectly flat. 

‘To gild a piece of work, and yet preferve 
white grounds, they apply a lay of {panifh 
white, mixed with a weak fith-glue on 
al) the parts of the ground whereon the 
yellow or the laft lay might run. 


The method of GILDING inoil, This opera- 


tion requires much lefs apparatus than that 
before-mentioned. ‘The bafis or matter 
whereon the gold is Jaid, in this method, 
is the remains of colours found fettled to 
the bottom of the pots in which painters 
wahh their pencils, This matter, which is 
very vifcid or fticky, is firft ground, and 
then paffed through a linen-cloth, and 
thus laid on the matter to be gilt, after it 
is wafhed once or twice over with fize; 
and if it be wood, with fome white 
paint. 

When this is almoft dry, but yet is fill 
unétuous enough to catch and retain the 
gold, the leaf-gold is laid on, either 


_ whole, if the work be large, or cut to 


pieces, if fmaller; the leaves of gold are 
taken up and Jaid on with a piece of fine, 
foft, well-carded cotton; or fometimes 
by a palate for the purpofe, or fometimes 
with the knife with which the leaves were 
cut, according to the parts of the work 
that are to be gilded, or the breadth 
of the gold thatis to be laid on. As 
the gold is laid on, they pals over it a 
coarfe {tiff pencil or brufh, to make it 


' ftick and as it were incorporate with the 


ground; and after this they mend any 
cracks that may have happened in it, ei- 
ther with the fame pencil or one that is 
finaller, as has been fhewn before in 
water-gilding. 

This kind of gilding is chiefly ufed for 


domes and roofs of churches, courts, ban- To gtld paper. Grind bole-armoniae witl 
? § 
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The method of Gi.pinG by fire on metal. 
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quetting-houles, &c. and for figutes of 
plaiter of Paris, lead, &c. 


The method of GiLD1NG awvith liquid gold. 


This is performed by gold amalgamated 
with mercury, in the proportion of about 
an ounce of mercury toa dram of gold. 
To perform this, they heat a crucible 
red-hot, and then put the gold and mer- 
cury into it, ftirring them gently about 
till the gold be found melted, and incor- 
porated into a mafs with the mercury. 
When this is done, they caft them into 
water, to wath and purify them; and 
out of that into other waters, where the 
amalgama, which is almoft as liquid as 
if there were nothing but ,quick-filver in 
it, may be preferved a long time for ufe. 
Before they proceed to lay this amalga- 
mated gold on the metal, they firft render 
the metal rough, by wafhing it over with 
aqua fortis, or aqua fecunda ; and after- 
wards rinfe the metal in fair water, and 
{cour it a little with fine fand, and then 
it is ready for the gold. 

‘They next cover over the metal with the 
mixture of gold and mercury, taking it 
up with a flip of copper, or a brufh made 
of brafs-wire, {preading it as even as pof- © 
fible, todo which they wet the bruth from | 
time to time in fair water, Then they 
fet the metal to the fire, upon a grate, or 
in a fort of cage, under which ftands a | 
pan of coals; and in proportion as the 
mercury, evaporating and flying off, dif- 
covers the places where gold is wanting, — 
they take care to fupply them, by adding 
new parcels of amalgama, 

Then the work is rubbed over with the 
wireebruth, dipt in beer or vinegar, which 
leaves it in a condition to be brought to a 
colour which is the laft part of the pro- 
cefs, and which the gilders keep to them« 
felves as a mighty fecret. 


To prepare the metal, they fcratch it: 
well, or rake it; then polifh it with a 
polifher; and afterwards fet it to the fire 
to blue, #. ¢. to heat, till it nppear of a 
blue colour. When this has been done 
they clap on the firft lay of leaf gold, 
rubbing it lightly down with a polither 
and expofe it thus to’ gentle fire. The 
ufually give it but three fuch lays, o 
four at the moit, each lay confifting o 
a fingle leaf for common works, and o 
two for extraordinary ones: after eac 
Jay, it is fet a-freth to the fire; and afte 
the laft lay, the gold is in condition to b 
burnifhed, 


rain 
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rain-water, and give one laying of it; 
when it is dry, take glair of eggs, and 
add to it a little fugar-candy and gum- 
swater, which lay over the former, and 
upon this, when it is dry enough, lay 
leaf-filver, or leaf-gold. 

To gild the leaves of books. Take bole- 
armoniac, eighs penny-weight; fugar- 
candy, two penny- weight: mix and grind 
them with glair of eggs: then on a bound 
book (while it isin the prefs, after it hath 
been {meared with glair of eggs, and 
is dried) fmear the faid compofition, 
let it dry, then rub it well and polifh it; 
then with fair water wet the edges of the 
book, and fuddenly lay on the gold, 
prefs it down gently with cotton, let it 
dry, and then poltfh it with a tooth. 

GILDING of china or porcelain ware. 
the article PORCELAIN, 

GILL, a meafure of capacity, containing 
a quarter of a pint. See PinT and 

‘Measure. 

GIL1 is alfo a name for ground-ivy, which, 
being infufed in ale, makes what is known 
by the name of gill-ale; a fort of medi- 
cated ale, faid to be abfterfive and vul- 
nerary. : 

GILLA viTRIOLrI, a name fometimes 
given to the emetic falt of vitriol. Sce 
the article VITRIOL. 

GILLS, éranchie, in ichthyology. See 
the article BRANCHIA. 

GILOLO, a large ifland of the Pacific 
ocean, lying between 1® fouth latitude 
and 2° north Jatitude, and between 125° 
and 128° eaft longitude. 

GILOLO is alfo the name of the capital of 
the above ifland, fituated in 40! north 
latitude, 

GILT-HEAD, aurata, in ichthyology, 
the tharp-backed {parus, with a crooked 
gold-coloured line between the eyes. It 
is a very beautiful fifh, the ground-colour 
of whole body is an olive-brown, but 
elegantly variegated with a number of 
different colours, See SPARUS. 

GILT-VARNISH, See VARNISH. 

GIN, or Geneva, among diftillers, 

the article GENEVA, 

GIN, in mechanics, a machine for driving 
piles, fitted with a windlafs and winches 
at each end, where eight or nine men 
heave, and round which a rope is reeved, 
that goes over the wheel at the top: one 
end of this rope is feized to an iron- 
monkey, that hooks to a beetle of differ- 
ent weights, according to the piles they 
are to drive, being from eight to thirteen 
hundred weight; and when hove up toa 

Vou. Il, 
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crofs-piece, near the wheel, it unhooks 
the monkey, and lets the beetle fall on the 
upper end of the pile, and forces the fame 
into ground: then, the ‘monkey’s own 
weight over-haul!s the windla‘s, in order 
for its being hooked again to the beetle. 
See the article ENGINE, 

GINGEN, an impenal city of Germany, 
twenty miles eaft of Ulm: eaft lon. 10°, 
and north lat. 48° 36’, 

GINGER, xinziber, in botany. 
article ZINZIBER, 

The root of this plant is too well known 
to need any deleription : it will be fufhie 
cient to obferve, that itis of the tuberous 
kind, knotty, crooked, and irregular, 
and divaricated into many branches, of a 
pale yellowifh colour when broken, and, 
like the contrayerva, of a fibrous ftruc- 
ture. This root is of a very hot, acrid, 
and pungent talte, though aromatic with- 
al, and of a very agreeable fmell. 

Ginger is too cheap to be fophifticated, 
and too well known to need any direc- 
tions about the choice of it; it may only 
be obferved that the hardeft and firmeft 
pieces. are the beft. The Indians are 
very fond of ginger; they eat both the 
young fhoots of the leaves, and the roots 
themlelves, cut fmall, in their failads and 
broths ; andthey make an excellent {weet 
meat of them, preferving them with fu- 
gar. Ginger is an excellent carminative 
and fomachic; it affilts digeftion, expels 
flatufes, and takes off colic-pains, often 
almoft inflantaneoufly. tis alfo highly 
efteemed by fome as a cephalic, and is 
particularly faid to ftrengthen the me- 
mory. It is often ufed as a correétive to 
purging medicines, and has the credit of 
being a great provocative to venery, ef 
pecially in the preferved ftate. It may be 
given in powders, from two or three to 


See the 


ten, twelve, or fifteen grains ; but it is - 


feldom given in fuch large dofes, on ac- 
count of its acrimony. It is ufed in de- 
cottions from one dram to two or three, 
to the quart, It is an ingredient in the 
venice treacle, mithridate, and diafcor- 
dium, and in many other of the com- 
pofitions of the fhops; and is very fre- 
quently ufed in carminative and ftoma- 
chic powders, in extemporaneous pre- 
fcription. 

Method of preferving GINGER. Wath the 
ginger, and lay it to fteep for ten or 
twelve days, in white-wine and water, 
ftirring them every day; then toa pound 
of roots allow two quarts of white-wine, 
and about a pint of lemon juice ; boil 
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thefe together for about a quarter of an 
hour; then add two pounds and a half of 
fine fugar, and boil it to a fyrup, fcum- 
ming it as it rifes; then fet it by in a 
glazed pan till the next day, and after- 
wards boil it again in the fyrup, for half 
an hour; then fet it by till the next day, 
when boiling it again, let it cool; re- 
peating this till the ginger is clear: after 
which put it into glaffes, and cover them 
with paper. eye 
‘This is a fine fweet-meat for the winter- 
feafon, 

GINGER BREAD, a richer kind of bread, 
the flavour and tafte whereof are heighten - 
ed and improved with {pices, and parti- 
cularly with ginger, whence the name. 
The preparation of cinger-bread 1s as fol- 
lows: grate two penny white loaves into 
two pounds of almonds well blanched and 
pounded ; then add two ounces of ginger, 
finely fcraped, liquorice, and anife feed 
in powder, of each half an ounce; add 
to thefe five or fix {fpoonfuls of rofemary- 
water; and knead all into a pafte, with 
a pound of fugar, mould it, and roll it 
thin, then print it, and dry itina ftove. 
Others make it of treacle, citron, lemon, 
and orange-peel, with candied ginger, 
coriander, and carraw2y-feeds, mixed up 
with as much flour as will make itinto a 
pafte. 

GINGER-WINE is made as follows: take 
three gallons of water, <n ounce of rance- 
ginger, and three pounds of fugar 5 boil 
them for an hour, and then put into it 
three lemons, and a little good yeatt ; 
clofe up the veffel, and let it ftand five 
days: if it has fo worked as to be clear 
in that time, it may be bottled; if not, 
let it tand longer, until it has worked 

fufiiciently ; and in ten days after it may 
be drank. 

GINGIV%, the GUMS, in anatomy, a 
hard fort of flefh, invefting the alveoli, or 
fockets of the teeth. 

The gums confift of the common mem- 
brane of the mouth, and the periofteum 
of the jaws, to which they adhere very 
clofely and firmly, They are furnifhed 
with a valt number of blood-veffels, 
whence their florid red colour ;-and they 
-ferve for the covering of the jaws, and 
the keeping the teeth fait in their fockets, 

GINGLYMUS, yifyavnu®, one of the 
three fubdivifions of that kind of articu- 
lation called diarthrofis. See the articles 
ARTICULATION and DiaRTHROSIS, 
‘The ginglymus is that junture of the 
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GINSENG, in botany. See the article 


Died eRe, ATM Asthma, 
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bones wherein they mutually receive and | 
are received by one another, as is the _ 
cafe of the articulation of the humerus | 
and cubitus, See Humerus, &c, 
The ginglymus is again fubdivided | 
chiefly into three kinds 5 the firft is when 
the fame bone at the fame extremity re- 
ceives, and is reciprocally received by 
another bone, after the manner of an 
hinge, as that of the cubitus and hume- 
rus: the fecond is when a bone receives 
another at one of its extremes, and is re- 
ceived into another, as the vertebrz do: 
the third is that where a bone is received 
into another after the manner of a wheel, 
or the axis of the wheel in a box, fuch is 


that of the fecond vertebra of the neck in 
the firtt. 


PaNax. 
The root of the ginfeng is of an oblong 
figure, never growing to any great fize, 
being generally about four or five inches 
long, and its thicknefs that of one’s little 
finger. It is of a firm texture, its fur- 
face is furrowed and wrinkled in differ- 
ent places. It is of a brownifh colour on 
the outfide, and fomewhat yellowifh with- 
in; and is fo pure and fine, that it feems 
tranfparent. The top of the root, when 
it is fent entire to us, is found compoled © 
of knots, or tubera, placed over one an- 
other in an irregular manner: thefe are 
formed of the bottoms of the decayed 
ftalks of the feveral preceding years. 
When the root is fair and entire, it is 
eafy to know by thefe how old it is; but 
very old roots not being fo much in re-"| 
pute, the people who gather ginfeng have 
often the precaution to cut off fome, or 
even all thofe knobs, before they dry the 
root, 
Ginleng is of a very agreeable and aro. 
matic f{mell, tho’ not very ftrong; its tafte 
is acrid and aromatic, and has fomewh.t 
bitter in it. It is to be chofen found and 
firm, moderately heavy, not too tough, 
and of a good imell. Before it be bought, 
it wil] be prudent to cut every root thro’, 
for the Chinefe, of whom we have it, fre- 
quently find a way to introduce pieces ef 
Jead into it, to increafe the weight. 
The Chinefeand Tartars colleét the root 
of this plant with infinite pains, at two 
feafons of the year, {pring and autumn, - 
They are forbid to touch them with any 
iron inftrument, fo that they can only 
clean them with wooden knives. They 
wath them in a decogtion of millet-feed, 
. and 
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and afterwards hang them over the fumes’ 
of the fame liquor, which they boil in 
confiderable quantities for that purpofe, 
in a ‘clofe veffel, in the upper part of 
which the root is fufpended, over the fur- 
face of the liquor: after this they dry it 
for ofe, thus it becomes tranfparent. The 
fmal] fibres which are taken off, they 
boil in water, and make an extra&t of 
them, which they ufe in the fame inten- 
tion withthe root, 
The Chinefe value the ginfeng fo highly, 
that it fells with them for three times its 
weightinfilver. They,as wellas the A fia- 
tics in general, think the ginfeng almoft an 
univerfal medicihe: they have recourfe to 
it in all difeafes, as the laft remedy, and 
readily give themfelves over when it will 
not cure them ; but the virtues moit ge- 
nerally afcribed to it, are thofe of a relto- 
rative, a provocative, andacordial. It 
is famous in the eaft for giving ftrength 
to thofe who have difabled themfelves by 
the too free ufe of women: there they alfo 
recommend it greatly in the fmall. pox, 
fevers of all kinds, diforders of the fto- 
mach and bowels, and tell us that diar- 
rhoeas and dyfenteries are cured by it: 
but they caution people not to give it in 
too large dofes to perfons of a florid fan- 
guine conftitution, on whatever occafi- 
on it may be neceffary to them, The 
european phyficians efteem it a good me- 
dicine in convulfions, vertigoes, and all 
nervous complaints, and recommend it as 
one of the beft reftoratives known, 

Its dofe is from ten grains to twenty, in 

powder; and from one dram to two to 

the pint, in infufions. 

GIOVENAZZO, a bifhop’s fee in the 
kingdom of Naples, twelve miles weit 
of Barri, 

GIRACE, \a city and port-town of Ca- 
labria, about thirty-fix miles north-ealt 
of Reegio. © 

GIRANDOLE, akind of branched candle- 

fick. See the article CANDLESTICK. 

IRDERS, in archite@ure, fome of the 

largett pieces of timber in a floor. 

Their ends are ufuaily fattened into fum- 

mers ana breaft-fumimers, and joifts are 

framed in at one end to the girders. 

The fize of girders and fummers, upon 

the rebuilding of London, were ordained 

by aét of parliament, to be in length from 
ten to twenty-fix feet, In breadth from 
eleven to feventeen inches, and in depth 
from eight to fourteen inches, It was 
alfo ordained by the fame ftatute, that no 
girder or fammer fhould be lef than tea 
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inches in the wall, and that their ends 
fhould be laid in loam ; as alfo that they 


be of good hearty oak, as free from knots 


as may be, becaule that will be the Jeaft 
fubject to breaking, and may with more 
fatety be relied on in this crols and tranf- 
verfe work. 

GIRDING-cIrT, in the fer-language. 
A fhip is girt, or hath a girding-girt, 
when her cable being fo tight, or ftyrain- 
ed, upon the turning of the lide, the can- 
not get over it, but lies acrofg the tide, 

GIRDLE, cingulum, or zona, a belt or 
band of leather, or other matter, tied 


about the reins, to keep that part mere, 


firm and tight. 


The Romans always wore 2 girdle, to 


tuck up the tunica, when they had oc- 


cafion to do any thing: this) cufony 
was fo general, that fuch as wert withoat 
girdles, and let their gowns hang loofe, 
were reputed idle difolute perfons, 


It was antiently the cuftom among us, © 


for bankrupts and other in‘olvent debtors 
‘to put off and furrender their girdle in 


open court; the reaion whereof was, that 
our anceftors ufed to ¢arry all their necef. 


fary vtenfils, as purie, keys, @c, tied to 
the girdle; whence the girdle became a 
fymbol of the eftate. 

Virgin-GIRDLE. It was the cuftom amon 
the Greeks and Romans, for the bride- 
groom to untie his bride’s virgin-girdle, 
before he took her to his embraces. See 
the article BRIDEGROOM. 

This girdle was made of theeps-wool 3 


it was tied in the herculean knot, and ” 


in bed the hufband untied it, as a happy 
prefage of his having as many children as 
Hercules, who at His death left leventy 
behind him, 
nus a particular kind of girdle, capable 
of infpiring the paffion of love. 
article CmstTus. 
Quickfilver-GiRDLE, cingulum fapientia, 


The poets attribute to Veo ” 


See the - 


in medicine, a/fort of belt of girdle, ine” 


vented by Rulandus, made with woollen= 
cloth fufficiently impregnated with quick- 
filver, killed with hog’s lard. 
This is fewed up ina linen-cloth, which 
is applied to the tkin, about the hypo- 
chondria, in diforders of the itch, phrhi- 
riafie, ulcers, and in cafes where: there 
is no abfolute neceffity for exciting a 
falivation. The patient's body mutt be 
kept warm, and defended frorn the cold 
of the external air, otherwife the belt, 
which is of itfelf highly fafe, becomes 
very Gangerous, as the accefs of the ex- 
teroal cold during its ule, according to 
8X4 Etmul- 
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Etmuller, endangers a falivation, pete- GIVET, a town of the bifhopric of Liege, 


chial fever, or other diforders. Bartho- 
line informs us, that this girdle proves 
mortal, when applied to patients who are 
either too young, weakened by difeafes, 
or of a cacochymic habit of body, 

Clrifians of the GIRDLE, the chriftians of 
Afia, particularly thefe of Syria and 

. Mefopotomia, who to this day wear a 
large lJeathern girdle, being enjoined 
thereto by Motavakkel, tenth caliph of 
the family of the Abaffides, in the year 
856, as a badge of their profeffion. 

Crder of the GIRDLE. See CORDELIER. 

GIRDLE, in archite€ture, See CINCTURE. 

GIRGE, a city of upper Egypt, on the 
welt fide of the Nile: eaft lon. 32°, and 
north lat. 26°, . 

GIRKIN, a term ufed by gardeners for a 
{mall kind of cucumber. See CUCUMBER. 

GIRLE, among fportfmen, denotes the 
roebuck in its fecond year. 

GIRONNE, a large city and bifhop’s fee 

_ of Spain, in the province of Catalonia, 
forty-five miles north-eaft of Barcelona: 
eaft lon. 2° 35', and north lat. 42°. 

GiRONNE’, or GIRONNY, in heraldry, a 
coat of arms divided into girons, of tri- 
angular figures, meeting in the center of 
the thield, and alternately colour and me- 
tal. See plate CXI. fig, 3. 

GIRT, in the men/furation of timber, de- 
notes the circumference of d tree. See 
the article TimBeER, 

GirT, among builders, a term fometimes 

. wed for fillet. See the article FinLeT. 
GIRTHS of a@ faddle, the frong canvas- 
ftraps, wiuch, being buckled under a 
horfe’s belly, ferve to fix the faddle. See 
the article SADDLE. 

GISBORN, a market-town of Yorkhhire, 
fifty mites weft of York. 

GISBOKOUGH, another market-town of 
Yorkfhire, thicty-feven miles north of 
York. 

GISON, or Gerson, in jewihh antiquity, 
fignifies, according to Jofephus, a little 

_ wall, about breafi high, made round the 
temple of Jerufalem, and round the altar 
of burnt facrifices, to keep the people at 
a diftance. This author, in his books of 
antiquities, makes the gifon three cubits 
high, and bur one in his hiftory of the 
jewifh war. 

GISORS, acity of Normandy, in France, 
twenty-eight miles fouth- eaft of Rouen ; 
eaft lon. 1° 2<’, north Jat. 50° 10’, 

GIVEN, among mathematicions and phi- 
Jofophers, the fame with data. See the 
article Data. 


twenty miles fouth of Namur. 

GIUSTANDIL, a town of european 
Turky, in the province of Servia: ealt 
long. 24°, north lat. 43°. 

GIULA, acity of Hungary, fubject to the 
houfe ef Auftria: eaft long. 21° 35’, 
north lat. 46° 387, 

GLABELLA, in anatomy, the name by 
which fome call the” fpace between the 
eye-brows, as being fmooth and void of 
hair. 

GLACIS, in building, an eafy, infenfible 

flope, or declivity, § 
The defcent of the glacis is lefs heep than 
that of the talus. In gardening, a de- 
{cent fometimes begins in talus, and ends 
in-glacis. See the article TaLus. 
The glacis of the corniche, is an eafy 
imperceptible flope in the cymatium, to 
promote the defcent and draining off the 
rain- water. 

GLACISs, in fortification, that mafs of earth 

which ferves as a parapet to the covered 
way, floping eafily towards the cham- 
paign, or field, 
The glacis, otherwife called efplanade, 
is about fix feet high, and lofes itfelf by 
an infenfible diminution in the {pace of 
ten fathoms, See ESPLANADE. 

GLADE, in gardening and agriculture, 
an opening and light paflage made through 
a wood, by lopping off the branches of 
trees along that way. 

GLADIATORS, in antiquity, perfons 
who fought generally in the arena at 
Rome, for the entertainment of the © 
people. 

The gladiators were ufually flaves, and 
fought out of neceffity ; though fome- 
times freemen made profeffion thereof, 
like our prize-fighters, for a livelihood. 
The Romans borrowed this cruel diver- 
fion from the Afiatics ; and we find that — 
the very prie(ts had their ludi pontificales, 
and ludi facerdotales. As from the ear- — 
lieft ages of antiquity we read that it 
was cultomary to {acrifice prifoners of 
war to the manes of the great men that 
fell in the engagement, in procefs of 
time, they came to facrifice flaves at the 
funerals of all perfons of condition ; bus 
as it would have appeared barbarous to 
cut their throats like beafts, they were 
appointed to fight with each other, and 
to do their belt to fave their own lives by 
killing their adverfary. Sce the article 
BuSsTuaARtil. 
Hence arofe the mafters of arms called 
lanifia#, and men learned to fight. Thefe 
~ — Janiftegy 
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Janiftze bought flaves to train up to this 
- eruvel trade, whom they afterwards fold 
to fuch as had occafion to exhibit fhews. 
Junius Brutus, who expelled the kings, 
was the firft that honoured the funeral 
of his father with thefe inhuman diver- 
fions at the fepulchre of the deceafed ; 
but afterwards they were removed to the 
circus and amphitheatres ; and other 
perfons, befides flaves, would hire them- 
felves to this infamous office. 
‘They were all firft fworn that they 
would fight till death, and if they failed, 
they were put to death either by fire, 
fwords, clubs, whips, &c. It was ufual 
with the people, or emperor, to grant 
them life when they thewed no figns of 
fear. Augultus decreed, that it fhould 
always be granted them. 
From flaves and freed men, the wanton 
{port {pread to perfons of rank, as we 
find in Nero's time. And Domitian ex- 
hibited combats of women in the night- 
time: wealfo read, that dwarfs encoun- 
tered with one another, Conftantine 
the great firft prohibited thefe combats 
in the eaft, but the praétice was not in- 
tirely abolifhed in the weft before Theo- 
doric king of the Oftrogoths, in the year 
500. 
When any perfon defigned to entertain 
the people with a fhow of gladiators, he 
fet up bills in the public places, giving 
an account of the time, the number and 
names of the combatants, and the cir- 
cumftances whereby they were to be 
diftinguifhed ; each having his feveral 
badge, which generally was a peacock’s 
feather: they alfo gave notice what time 
the fhow would laft; and fometimes gave 
reprefentations of thefe things in paint- 
ing, as is prattifed among us, by thofe 
who have any thing to fhow at fairs, &c, 
Upon the day appointed for the fhow, in 
the firft place the gladiators were brought 
out all together, and obliged to take a 
circuit round the arena in a very folemn 
and pompous manner, After this, they 
proceeded, paria componcre, to match 
them by pairs, in which great care was 
taken to make the matches equal. The 
firft fort of weapons they made ufe of 
were ftaves, or wooden files, called rudes, 
and the fecond were effe&tive weapons, as 
fwords, poniards, &¢. 
The firft were called arma luforia, or ex- 
ercitoria; the fecond, decretoria, as be- 
ing given by decree or fentence of the 
pretor, or of him at whofe expence the 
Spectacle was exhibited, 
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They began to fence or fkirmith with 
the firft, which was to be the prelude to 
the battle, and from thefe, when well 
warmed, they advanced to the fecond, 
with which they fought naked. The 
firft part of the engagement was called 
ventilare, praludere ; and the fecond di- 


micare ad cerium, or wverfis armis pug- 


nare, ‘ 

When any received a remarkable wound, 
either his adverfary or the people ufed te 
cry out, habet, or hoc habet. If the van~ 
quifhed furrendered his arms, it was not 
in the victor’s power to grant him life = 
it was the people during the time of the 
republic, and the prince or people during 
the time of the empire, that were alone 
empowered to grant this boon. The 
two figns of favour and diflike given by 
the people, were premere pollicem, and 
vertere pollicem, the former of which M, 
Dacier takes to be a clenching of the fin- 
gers of both hands between one another, 


and fo holding the two thumbs upright —- 


clofe together, was a fign of the people’s 
admiration of the courage fhewn by 
both combatants; and at the fame time 
for the conqueror to fpare his antago- 
nift’s life: but the contrary motion, or 
bending back of the thumbs, fignified 
the diffatisfa&tion of the fpectators, and 
authorifed the vitor to kill the other 
combatant downright for a coward. The 
emperor faved whom he liked, if he was 


prefent at the folemnity, in the fame. - 


manner. 


After the engagement, feveral marks of 


favour were conferred on the victor, par- 
ticularly a branch of palm-tree ; and of~ 
tentimes a fum of money, perhaps ga- 
thered up among the fpeétators: but the 
moft common rewards were the pileus 
and the rudis; the former being given 


only to fuch gladiators as were flaves, - 


for a token of obtaining their freedom ; 
but the rudis feems to have been beftow- 
ed both on flaves and freemen, with this 
difference, that it procured the former no 
more than a difcharge from any further 
performance in public, upon which they 


commonly turned lanifta: but the rudis, «> 


when given to {uch perfons as, being free, 
had hired themfelves out for thefe fie, 
reftored them to a full enjoyment of their 
liberty. See the articles PiLEus, Rupis, 
and LaNIsTa. ’ 

There were divers kinds of gladia- 
tors diftinguifhed by the weapons, man- 
ner, time of fighting, &c. fuch were 


the andabatx, catervarii, confummati, 


cubicu- 


< 


> 
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eubievlarti, dimacha, fifcales, &c. 


- GLADIOLUS, gladiole, in botany, a ge- 


nus of the triandria-monogynia clafs of 
plants, the flower of which confifts of 
fix petals that unite at their bafes: the 
fruit 1s an oblong, trilocular capfule, 
contaming a great many triangular 
feeds. 
The root of gladiole, or the common 
corn flag, is accounted difcutient, and 
good in malignant and peftilential cafes. 
GLADIUS, a fword; whence jus gladit, 
or right of the fword, is ufed in our an- 
trent latin authors, and in our norman 
Jaws, for fupreme jurifdiétion : and it is 
probably from hence that, at the creation 
of an earl, he is gladio fuccin@us, to de- 
note his having a juridiction over the 
county, 


- GLAMA, a fpecies of peruvian camel, 


* 


with the back even, and the brealt gib- 
bofe. Sce the article CAMEL, 

GLAMORGANSHIRE, a county of 
fouth Wales, bounded by Brecknock- 
fhire on the north, and by the Briftol 
channel onthe fouth, Its capital is Lan- 
daft. 

GLAND, in anatomy, a fmall body, 
formed by the interweaving of veflels of 
every kind, covered with a membrane, 
ufually provided with an excretory duét, 
and deftined to feparate fome particular 
fluid from the mafs of blood, or to per- 
fe& the lymph. See Btroop and 

. Ly¥mpH. 

Many of the anatomical writers of the 
very firft clafs, and among thefe fome 
who have written profeffedly of the 
glands, and have made it their peculisr 
buiineis to examine nicely into their na- 
ture, and explain their firuéture, have 
yet, from mere di fficuity of afcertainmg 
adequte ideas of the term, evaded giv- 
ing a definition or gereral defcription of 
the glavds ; and in confequence of this, 
numberlefs errors, and an almolt inex- 
tricable confufion, has crept into the 
fludy of this important part of the hu- 
man fracture. 
Other authors, who have had more bold- 
ne(s, if not greater abilities than thole 
who have avoided meddling with defini- 
tions of thefe parts, have ventured to cita- 
blith what they call glands: tut thefe 
differ fo much from one another in what 
they would eftablith as general certainty, 
and have produced fuch imperfect and 
_etroneous definitions, that they have all 
“either included parts which themielves 
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own not to be glands in the definition, 
ox they have limited the term to fome 
particular ones, and excluded what them- 
felves and every body elfe allow to be 
glands out of the number. 
Glands are parts of a peculiar ftru@ture: 
they are of various figures, colours, and 
coufifiencies, as they are deftined to dif- 
ferent offices. The antients fuppofed 
them forméd of a different kind of flefh, 
from that of the reft of the body; but 
the parts to which they have given the 
name of glands, though they are as dif- 
ferent from one another as poffible in 
figure, fize, and colour, yet they are 
ealily known, and diftinguifhed as glands 
by all the world; notwithftanding the 
difficulty of giving a definition or even 
a general character of a gland, which 
fhail include all the true glands, and take 
in no other parts of the body with 
them. 
Many writers on this fubjeé&t have affert- 
ed, that wherever there is a fecretion of 
any kind pe:formed, there is, a gland 5 
but this is not true, for there are many 
fecretions performed in the body, and 
thofe even of the largeft and moft impor- 
tant kind, where there are no glands to 
perform them: the chyle is fecreted in 
the inteftines without the affiftance of 
glands; the femen is fecreted in the telti~ 
cles; and the pituita in the pituitary 
finufes of the brain, where there are no 
glands at all. On the other hand alfo it 
is to be obferved, that there are glands 
received and allowed by ajl writers as 
fuch, which do not appear to perform 
any fecretions at aJl; and the antients 
themfelves agreed in giving the name of 
glands to feveral parts, though they were 
not aflured that they fecreted any thing, 
nor even in fome cafes believed that they 
did. But Mery, in feveral papers in 
the Memoirs of the Paris Academy, not 
only proves that all the fecretions are not 
performed by means of glands, but that 
many of the fecretions of moft importance- 
to the body are performed without glands, 
We are to add alfo, that every beginner 
in anatomy, at this time, knows a gland 
to be fuch when he fees it, without know- 
ing any thing of its ufe. There are 
therefore other charaéters by which a 
gland may be known, though by its of- 
fice and ufe it cannot. 
Other writers, of the number of whom is 
the great Malpighi, in diffeétions of 
particular bodies, having found veficles 
nm 
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in the brain, liver, kidneys, and other 
parts of the body, thence declared them 
to be glandulous in their ttruéture ; but 
in thefe cafes, the bodies diffected were 


ali morbid ones ; and as the fame veficles « 


are not found in healthful ones, nor in- 
deed:any thing analogous to them, it is 
a fufficient proof that they are not natu- 
ral parts of their ftrousture ; 3; and be- 
fides, veficles and glands are different. 
See VESICULA. 
It is evident that the antients called cer- 
tain parts of the human body glands, 
and that for no other reafon but becaufe 
they found them compofed of a peculiar 
kind of flefhy fubftance, of a peculiar 
habit, or external appearance, without 
paying any the leaft regard either to their 
internal ftruature, their {pherical figure, 
(by which charaéter fome define them) or 
their ufe. 
If it be afked, fays Heifter, what this 
particular habit in the glands is? or how 
we are to know it? the anfwer is, that 
the peculiar complication and arrange- 
ment of the veffels, from which there 
arifes a form obvioufly diftinguifhable at 
fight from the mulcles, the fat, the bones, 
the membranes, the veffels, and in fine 
from every other part of the human fa- 
bric, which gives a fufficiently certain, 
determinate and ftriking notice of it. 
The differences of the glands among them- 
felves, as eitablifhed by many authors, are 
very numerous: it will not be neceffary 
torun into the whole difquifition ; we 
fhall only feleét a few which are more 
generally eftablifhed than the reft, and 
of more immediate and real ufe. We 
fhall firft divide them into two general 
kinds, the fimple, called alfo conglobate 
glands, and the conglomerate. See the 
articles CONGLOBATE and CONGLO- 
MERATE. 
The glands differ alfo greatly in regard 
to their confiftence : fome of them are 
confiderably hard and firm, and others 
extremely foft and tender: of the latter 
kind in particular are the glands fituated 
in the articulations of the bones of the 
feveral parts of the body. 
They differ alfo very confiderably in co- 
Jour. Some of them are cf a pale, whi- 
tifh, red, or fiefhy colour; others of a 
* ftrong, deep red; others yellowifh, or 
brownifh, and fome evidently blackith, 
Their differences in figure are as con- 
fiderable alfo as thofe in colour: fome of 
them are round, others oval, others ob- 
-long, and many others of figures as dif- 
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ferent as well can be from any one of 
thofe regular ones: the pancreas, the 
thyroide, and the thymus, are inftances 
of this: fome of them have obtained 
their names from their peculiar figure s 
of this number are the glandula pinealis, 
the miltares, and others. See the articles 
PanCREAS, THYROIDE, Tuymus, &e 

The ufes of the GLANDs arevallo as differ- 
ent as their colours or figures ; fome of 
them are falival, mucofe, and lympha- 
tic; others are mucilaginous, febaceous, 
and waxy; others lachrymal, pituitary, 
&c. and from thefe their feveral contents 
or fecretions, they are termed lachryms}, 
&c. See the articles SaLivaL, Lympu, 
MuciLaGinous, &c. 

The fituation of the GUANDs is another ar- 
ticle in which they differ, and from which 
many of them have their feveral names 5 
fuch are the parotides, maxillares, lin- 
guales, thyroide, palatine, labial, j jygue 
lar, cervical, axillary, inguinal, lumbary, 
iateMnals iebentexia: renal, &c. See the 
articles PAROTIDES, MAXITLA: &e, 
And, finally, the fize of the g! lands is a 
thing | in which they differ moft obvioufly 
and effentially. 

Of the GLANDs iz particular. The par- 
ticular glands of the body, or fuch as are 
truly and properly of this cenomination, 
are, according to Heifter, as follow; and 
firft of the glands of the head. 

In the finufés of the dura mater, and out 
of them, at the fides, there are found a_ 
number of fall glands deferibed by 
Pacchonius ; and there are fometimes 
others vifible in the fovee of the os fron- 
tis, and about the divifions of the veffels, 
between the dura mater and the arach- 
noides, 
the fecreting of a fluid to moiften the 
dura mater. Other glands of the brain 
are the pineal g cland, and the pituitary 
gland. See the articles PINEAL, Pirvut- 
TARY, DURA MATER, and Brains 

In the exterior part of ‘the head, that is, 
out of the cavity of the fkull, we have 
the parotids, the maxillary glands, the 
fublinguals, the linguals, the labials, the 
palatine, and the buctinale! whic ch. are 
diftributed here and there about the mem- 


brane of the mouth; and are each de.’ 


f{cribed in their places. Inthe orbit alfo 
there is the lachrymal glands; under 
the eye-lids ate the ceraceous or febacebus 
glands, the tonlils in the fauces, the mu- 


cofe glands in the pituitary membrane of — 
oftrils, and the ceruminole glands 


of the ears, each of which are defcribed 
under 


Thefe glands feem deitined for: 
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under their feveral heads. See the articles 
Eye and Ear. 

The principal gland of the neck is the 
thyroides, befides which there are allo 
found in the neck a great number of 
leffer ones, diftributed here and there 
among the mulcies and fat. Their 
figure, their number, and their fitua- 
tions, vary in different fubjects ; but in 
general thofe in the anterior part of the 
neck are called jugulars ; and thofe in 
the hinder part, occipitales and cervicales, 
The ufe of thefe is hitherto uncertain ; 
it is generally fuppofed that they are of 
fervice to the lymphatic veffels, but what 
fort of ufe they can be of to them, does 
not fo eafily appear. x the articles 
THYROIDE, JUGULAR, CERVICAL, and 
NECK. 

Ruyich and Morgagni have alfo de 
{cribed and figured glands in the epi- 
glottis: and Morgagni has defcribed 
others in the other parts of the larynx, 
particularly about the aryteenoide carti- 
lages, as alfo in the trachea: but thefe 
are often fo fmall, that they are {carce 
difcoverable in diffeétion. ; 

‘The oefophagus, efpecially towards its 
upper part, has a great number of glands; 
and it is common to find a little aperture 
or ofculum in the center of each, which 
has much the appearance of an excretory 
duct. 

In the thorax we meet with the gland 
thymus; as alfo with the glandule 
bronchiales : thefe laft are very obferv- 
able glands, firuated externally in the 
larger divifions of the trachea and bron- 
chia. They are of a blackith colour ; 
and their ufe like that of many others 
of the glands of this part of the body, 
is yet very little known. It had been 
long fuppofed that they ferved to fecrete 
_a liquid which they difcharged into the 
bronchia, for the Jubricating and moif- 
tening thefe parts; but Vercel!onius will 
have it, that they fecrete a fluid whofe 
ufe is to be affittant in the digeftion of 
our food, and that they difcharge it into 
the oefophagus through certain extremely 
minute ducts. See the articles THorax, 
Tuymus, Broncuia, &e. 

About the fifth vertebra of the back, 


there is fometimes found in the thorax a | 


remarkable gland adhering to the pofte- 
rior part of the oefophagus : this is ufu- 
ally called glandula dorfalis. It is, in 
different fubjeéts, of various fizes. It is 
often of the fize of a kidney-bean ; fome- 
times of that of an almond, and fome- 
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times confiderably larger ; in others, it is - 
much lef§ than the imaller, and fome- 

times it is wholly wanting ; or at Jeaft ’ 
fo extremely minute and inconfiderable, 
that the belt diffeftors are not able to 
find it. Sometimes alfo two glands are 
found in this part in the place of one. 
Vercellonins is of opinion, that this 
gland is alfo placed there for the fecre- 
tion of a fluid ferving to affit the digef- 
tion of our food in the ftomach: but 
Fantonus, and fome others, fuppofe, 
that thefe glands difcharge a fluid of a 
mucous nature into the cavity of the 
oefophagus: feveral authors affirm, that 
in dogs thefe glands are found tumid, 
and inhabited by a number of oblong 
and flender red worms. See Dorsum, 
VERTEBRA, and OFSOPHAGUS. 

In the abdomen there are very confides | 
rable numbers of glands: the largeft of 
them is the pancreas; after this in fize 
come the glandule renales, or capfula | 
atrabilariz ; after thefe the maferiacs, — 
and the inteftinals of Brunner and Peyer | 
in the inteftines. See ABDOMEN, &c. 

The glands of the ftomach are very eafily | 
diftinguifhable in dogs and hogs; but in | 
human fubjeéts, itis difficult to find them ; | 
many anatomifts have doubted them. — 
Morgagni, however, difcovered them fo 
fairly in human fubje&s, that there is no. 
doubt left about them. 
About the vertebra of the loins, near 
where the receptaculuim chyli is fituated 
and about the os facrum, and the divi- 
fons of the iliac veffels, are many gland 
of various fizes and figures: they ar 
commonly called lumbares, facre, and 
iliace, and they have numerous lyme 
phatics entering intothem, and difcharg- 
ing their contents into the receptaculu 
chyli. The Jumbar glands have bee 
fometimes found {welled to the bignefi 
of a man’s filt. 

In the concave part of the liver, abou 
the ingrefs of the vena porte and th 
neck of the gall~bladder ; as alfo abou 
the fpleen, near the ingrefs of the veffels 
there are frequently found copglobat 
glands, of about the bignefs of a kidney 
bean: thefe are called by authors hepati 
glands, cyftic glands, and by other name 
formed from the names of the parts the 
are near; and they feem to ferve th 
lymphatic veffels. See Liver. 

About the left orifice of the ftomach 
there fometimes alfo is found, accordin 
to Vercellonius, a gland which he fay 
is equal to a kidney-bean in fize; he alf 
fay 
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fays that it has duds opehing into the 
cavity of the ftomach. In hogs this 
| aes is very confpicuous, but in human 
ubjedits it is not fo, 
Many avthors have told us, that in the 
omentum, in every part where the fat 
lies, there are a number of glands whofe 
office itis to fecrete ir. Diffeftion thews 
us a few about that part where it is join- 
ed to the pylorus; and as to the reft, 
it is not neceffary-that there fhould be 
glands, becaufe there is fat: for that 
may be, and is, indeed, in great abun- 
dance fecreted immediately from the ar- 
teries. 
In the gall-bladders of oxen there are 
often found a number of fmall glands 
of a yellow colour, not unlike the ceru- 
minous glands in the auditory paffage. 
In human fubjeéts the fame kind of 
glands are alfo fometimes found. The 
bladder and the ureters have alfo fome- 
times a number of {mall glands, but they 
are very indeterminate in number and 
fize, and are not always indeed found 
in the fame place, efpecially about the 
ureters. Thole about the bladder are 
ufually fituated towards the neck of it, 
and are fometimes tolerably confpi- 
cuous, 
In the parts of generation of man there 
occur, r. The glandu'e Cowperi. 2. 
The glandule Littri. And, 3. The odo- 
riferous glands of Tylon, See PENIS, 
As tothe latter ones, thofe of them which 
are fituated in the interior part of the 
prepuce, are much more obyious than 
thofe about the corone penis, where it 
is very difficult to diftinguifh them from 
the nervous papille of the fame part. 
. Wemeet with the proftate. 5. The 
giands of the veficule feminales: but 
thefe are rarely feen diftingt. Terraneus 
alfo deferibes fix {mall giands in the ure- 
thra virilis, See the articles PREPUCE, 
et hae Hilton pipers? gage 
n the parts of generation in women, we 
are to refer to the number of the glands, 
1. Thole which Morgagni difcovered in 
the nymphz: thefe have a yery near alli- 
ance with the glandule odorifere of the 
penis in men. 2. Authors tell us of 
glands in the female as well as the male 
urethra: but the diffeftor will find only 
little foramina and duéts in the place of 
them, 3. About the extremity of the 
urethra, however, in the vagina, there 
are fometimes found evident glands, 
tuated beneath them : thefe as well as 
e glands of the nymphe, are often very 
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turgid in the time of parturition. 4, The 
veficles fometimes met with near the 
internal orifice of the uterus, and taken 
by fome for a new ovary, are not pro- 
perly glands, tho’ fome people have been 
very pofitive that they were fuch ; hav- 
ing nothing of the habit and peculiar ap- 


pearance of glands, and being in truth ' 


only veficles, 5, Some have alfo main- 
tained that there are glands in the utes 
rus, by which the menftrual difcharges 
are fecreted; but this notion asifes only 
from the falfe hypothefis, that where there 
are no glands, there can be no fecretion, 
See the articles VaGina and UrERus. 
Among the glands which belong to the 
articulations, and the extremities, we 
dre to menticn firlt the axiliary ones, 2, 
The inguinal glands ; thele lait, being 
fituated on each fide in the groin near 
the crural veffels, are. in various dif- 
eafes apt to grow tumid, and inflamed, 
Abiceffes ore often formed in them; but 
their ufe in the body is not eafily under- 
ftvood. 3. The glinde, called from their 
difcoverer glandula Harveiane, in the 
articulations: they are alfo called from 
the matter they fecrete glanduize mucolz, 
Thefe are the fofielt of all the glands in 
the body ; they feerete a mucous foft 
fluid, which ferves to lubricate the joints, 
and render their motions ealy, and to 
prevent their growing dry, and odacting 
together, 

About the feapula, the flexure of the 
elbow, the hand, the knee, and the foot, 
there are alfo found here and there fome 
fmall glands ; as alfo in fome places be- 
tween and among the muicles: but as 
their number and fituation, as well as 


their fize and figure, are very uncertain © 


and variable, it is not neceffary to re- 
count them here, 

We are, however, yet to {peak of. the 
cutaneous glands, Verheyen tells us, that 
Steno had difcovered, that there is a 
gland firuated under every diftinét pore 
of the fkin, from whence there arites & 
veflel for the conveyance of the matter. 
of fweat, which terminates at the fur~ 
face of the cutis: and hence Verheyen, 
though he does ‘not fay that he had ever 
feen any of thefe glands himiclf, ven- 
tures to give them a ‘place among the 
parts he defcribes ; end calls them fub- 
cutaneous glands, The pores of the 
fkin are fo extremely nymerous, that if, 


\ 


according to thefe authors, there were 


fie as belonging*to every one of them, 


glands mult be. almoft infinite ia 
8 ¥ 
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wumber, But in diffelion, when the 
cutis has been carefully cleared from 
the fat that is. under it, it is certain no 
fuch glands are feen, either in the fe- 
parated fat, or on the lower furface of 
the cutis: there are indeed always found 
Jittle portions of the fat here and there 
infinuating themfelves into the little fo- 
weolz, or holes in the cutis; but pieces 
of fat will be diftinguifhed from glands, 
with very little difficulty by an expert 
anatomift, From this, and from innu- 
merable fearches after thefe glands, it 
_cappears, that there are indeed no fuch 
glands as thofe called fubcutaneous. See 
_ the article CuTIs, 
judurations of the GuanDs. Indurajed 
fwellings of the glands from vifcid hu- 
- mours, which at length turn callous and 
cancerous, arife from an obj{truéstion of 
the veffels, efpecially in the glands, and 
| from thick grofs humours, They are 
.. known from hard tumours, which are ge- 
nerally moveable and indolent: in this 
_ » ftate they are called indurated glands ; 
>. and if they do not digeft and fuppurate in 
a fhort time, they grow harder, and are 
called icirrhous glands; and if thefe, elpe- 
cially in the breafts, begin to corrode and 
: » are painful, they are termed carcino- 
: . mata, or incipient occult cancers, See 
~ the articles Scuggwus and CANCER. 
~The indurated glands of the neck in 
boys proceed from voracity and a bad 
diet, which, according to Heifler, are to 
be cured by correéting the corrupt hu- 
mours, by external exercife, by the force 
of nature, and a jength of time: when 
-this is not performed, and they increafe 
and muliiply, they become fcrophulous, 
and are called the king’s evil; when 
they areilgrge, they are called ftrume : 
but thefe are feldom indurated glands, 
‘but rather tunicated humours, which 
contain various bad humours in bags, 
and. increafe to a wonderful fize, in- 
ducing different grievous evils, See the 
- sarticles, DIET, EXERCISE,SCROPHULA, 
Cyst, Tumour, &e, 
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It is cuftomary to attempt the cure by | 


. various external, remedies, but thele are 
fearcely fufficient, without corsedling the 
intemperies of the humours ; for, other- 

-« wife they génerally grow wosfe. The 
remedies’ for indurated glands are emol- 


$i hents. and ot Aaah 3 fuch as the infu- | 


.fions and decoSions. of refolving roots, 
woods, and herbs, taken twice or thrice 
a day ; fuch as the roots of farfapauilla, 
with gnajacum ;.9f the roots of aufgpa 
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rifla, china, and faffafras-wood ; op of 
the roots of fcropbularia or vincetoxicum 5 
likewife a decoétion of guaiacum, with 
liquorice-root, with the infufion and de- 
costion of rofémary with fugar, See the 
articles EMOLLIENTS, DISSOLVENTS, 
&e. mt 
Befides thefe, fuch powders, as attenuate 
the vifcid blood, fuch as thepulyis. ad 
firumas, of the auguftan difpenfatory,. to 
which may be added a grain of cinnabar 
or mercurius dulcis ; likewife the cruce 
powder of antimony, efpecially with a 
grain of mercurius dulcis.in every dofe, 
which is very ufeful in diffolving the 
glandsin the neck of boys. The powder 
of milepedes, from half a fcruple toa 
fcruple, with a grain of mercurius dulcis, 
is an approved remedy in this cafe, andin 
hard tumours of the vifcera. Some greatly | 
praife ethiops mineral; which remedies 
are to be continued a long while, As to 
diet, all auftere, crude, grofs flatulent 
aliment is to be avoided; winter. pot- 
herbs, pulfe, apd the like. The quan- 
tity of food fhould likewife be leffened, 
cold unwholfome air avoided, as well | 
as fadneis and reft: externally, fimple | 
fpirit of wine applied hot, wor campho- 
rated with a little faffron; likewile re- — 


. folvent platers with mercury, as alfo di- 


geltive bags of fragrant herbs and flowers. | 
Dedier-greatly recommends hot fea-fand 
applied to fcirrhous breafts, Some com- 
mend oi! of bricks and the balfam of 
fulphur of Rulandus, if rubbed often in 
a day therewith ; in the room of which 
may, be apptied a diflilled oil of foap, 
petroleum, dog’s fat, and the martial 
gintment; after which a pjafter of gum-. 
ammoniac, or foap, or melilot, or {per 
ma ceti mult be laid thereon; when the 
tumour is foftened, a plafter of oxycro- 
ceum may be preperly ufed, ch 

Bat when the falival, maxillary, or pa- 
rotid glands are indurated, and the fe- 
veral semedies already mentioned prove 
pniuccefsful, in order to preferve the pa+ 
tient from otherwife inevitable deftruc- 
tion, the dangerous operation. of extirs 


‘ pating thefe glands muft be attempted, in 
_ which great care and attention is requir- 


ed, as they adhere toconfiderable branches 
of the carotid artery; apd that, in ex- 


_ tirpating them, the patient may bleed-to 


death, if not prevented, by the hand of 
a fkilful, operajor.. . For the operation 
Heilter direéts, that the furgeon be fir 
provided with a good ftypti¢-liquor, wit 
a large quantity of jint, linea-sags, | 
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puff ball, as alfo fome thick compreffes, 
each Jarger than the other, anda roller 
of about fix ells long: thefe being pro- 
vided, the patient is to be feated-in a 
proper light, with his head and hands fe- 
cured by affiltan's; then the furgeon 
opens the integuments by a longitudinal 
incifion, and, freeing them carefully 
from the tumour, divides their connesting 
‘arteries ; hereupon the blood :ufhes forth 
fo impetuoufly, that near a pound will 
be Joft, before the furgeon can lay down 
his knife, and apply the dreffings; there- 
fore, to fave the patient, and fupprefs 
the hemorrhage, he mult conftantly ap- 
ply a bundle of the Hinen-rags, dipped 
in ftyptic, and prefs them clofe upon the 
divided arteries ; the remaining cavity of 
the wound mult be well filied with dry 
lint and rags, prefled clofe with his fin- 
gers, over which muft be impofed a large 
piece of puff-balJ, with three or four 
compreffes, each larger than the other ; 
the whole being at laft fecured by the 
fafcia nodofa, commonly ufed for arte- 
riotomy in the temples: laftly, it is to 
be obferved, that when the tumour is un- 
commonly large, it nay be more conve- 
nient to make a cruciform incifion thro’ 
the integuments, by which the tumour 
may be extracled mere eafily than by a 
longitudinal one. See Srypric, Ban- 
DaGE, Cyst, Tumour, &c. 

For the treatment of the wound, fee 
the article Wounp. 

With regard to the ule of fea-water in 
diforders of the glands, fee the article 
SEA. 

“GLANDERS, in the manege, a difeafe in 
horfes, conffting of a thick, flimy, cor- 
rupt humour, running from the noftrils, 
of .a different colour, according to the 
different decrees of malignity, or as 
the infeStion has been of a fhorter or 
longer continuance; being white, yel- 
Jow, green, black, or bloody. 

Authors alcribe this difeafe to various 
eaules: fome to infeStion; others, toa 
diforder of the lungs; others, to the 
Spleen ; fome to the liver; and others, to 
the brain. After it has been of fo long 
a flanding, as that the mater is beconte 
ef a blackith colour, which is ufually in 


its laft lage, they fuppofe it to come 


from the {pine ; and hence they call it 
the mourning of the chine. 

Kernels and knots are ufually found 
under the caul in this diforder ; and as 
thele grow bigger and more inflained, 
fo the glanders insreafe mores 
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For the cure of the glanders, Mortimer 
gives the following receipt, ' 
‘Take a pint of children’s chamber-lye, 
two ounces of cil of turpentine ; halfa 
pint of white wine vinegar; four ounces 
of flower of brimftone ; half a handful 
of rue: boil this compofition till it comes 
to a pint, and give ix to the horfe faft- 
ing ; and let him faft after it fix hourg 
fiom meat, and twelve from water, 

GLANDIVES, a city and bifhop’s fee of 
Provence, in France, fituated on the river 
Var, twenty fix miles north-weft of Nice : 
ealt long. 6° 40’, north lat. 44°, 

GLANDULAR, or GtanDULOUS, a- 
mong anatomilts. See GLANDULOUS. 

GLANDULE, cLANDULa, a term uled 
by anatomifts to exprefs a {mall gland, 
See the article GLAND. 

GLANDULOUS, fomething abounding 
with or partaking of the nature of 
glands. See the article GLAND. 

GLANDULOUS BODY, glandulofum corpus, 
a name by which fome call the proftate. 
See the article PROSTAT.A. 

GLANDULOUS ROOTS, among gardeners, 
&c. denotes fuch tuberofe ones as are 
connected together by fmall fibres, See 
the article RooT. i 

GLANS, acorn, in natural hiftofy, See 
ACORN, ye 

GLANs, in anatomy, the anterior extremity 
of the penis, called by other different 
names, as the head of the penis, the nut 
of the penis, and the balanus of the penis, 
See the article PENIS. ie 
The glans is compofed of the epidermis 
and the corpus cavernofum, which is 
continuous with the urethia. See the ar- 
ticles EpipERMis and Corpus, Ge. 
Its furface is very fmooth and polifhed, 
and is very fenfible to the touch, which 
is owing to a multitude of nervous pa- 
pilize diltributed all over it; and are 
mott obvious when the penis is ereéted. 
In the front of it is the urethra, and im- 
mediately under is inferted the frenum 
or frenulum of the penis. ‘The pofterior 
extremity of the glans, with its neck be- 
hind, is diftinguithed by the name of the 
corona, See article CORONA. 

GLANs is alfo ufed to denote the tip or 
extremity of the clitoris, from its re» 
femblance both in form and ufe to that of 
the penis. The principal difference con- 
fits inthis, that it is not perforated as is 
the glans of the penis, This glans is 

fo covered with a preputium formed of 
the inner membrane of the labia, See 
the article CLiro Be 7 
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i Guans is alfo taken for ftrumous, or 
f{crophulous tumors. 

Tr alfo fignifiesa fuppofitory, or peffary. 

GLARIS, the capital of one of the can- 
tons of Switzerland, of the fame name, 
the inhabitants of which are both pro- 
teftant and popith: it is fituated thirty- 
five miles fouth ealt of Zurich, in eat 
Jong. 9°, and north lat. 47°. 

GLASGOW, a large city of Scotland, 
fituated in Lanerkfhire, or Clydefdale, 
on the river Clyde, twenty miles north- 
weft of Lanerk, and forty miles weft. 
of Edinburgh, in 4° 8’, welt long. and 
55° 5’, north lat. 

This is one of the moft elecant towns in 
Scotland. It has an univeiiity, anda 
good foreign trade. 

GLASS, witrum, a tranfparent, brittle, 

faclitious body, pieduced by the aétion 
of fire upon a fixt falt and fand, or ftone, 
that readily melts, 
The chemifts hold, that there is no body 
but may be vitrified, or converted into 
glafs; being the laft effect of fire, as 
all its force is not able to carry the change 
of any natural body beyond its vitrifi- 
cation. 

Antiquity and hiftory of Guass. When, or 
by whom, the art of making glais was 
ft found out is uncertain: fome will 
have it invented before the flood; but 

without any proof, Neri traces the anti- 

quity of this art as far back as the time of 

«. Job: but Dr, Merret will have it as an- 

tient as either pottery, or the making of 

bricks: becaufe that a kiln of bricks can 
fcarce be burnt, or a batch of pottery be 
made, but fome of the bricks and the ware 
will be at leaft fuperficially turned to gla{s; 
fo that it muft have been known at the 
~ building of Babe!, and as long before as 
the making of bricks was uled, Ft mutt 
have been known, confequently, among 
the Egyptians, when the Jfraelites were 
employed by them in making bricks. 

Of this kind, no doubt, was that foffil 

glafs mentioned by Ferrant, Imperat. 

to be found under-ground in places 
where great fires had been, The Egyp- 

_tians mdeed boaft, that this art was 

taught them by the great Hermes. 

Ariftophanes, Ariftotle, Alexander 

Aphrodifeus, Lucretius, and John the 

divine, put ws out of all doubt that 
lafs was in ufe in their days, 
liny relates, that it was firft difcovered 

accidentally in Syria, at the mouth of 
the river Beluc, by certain merehants 
riven thither by a ftorm at fea, who, 
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being obliged to continue there, and. 
drefs their vi€luals, by making a fire on 
the ground, where there was great plenty 
of the herb kali; that plant burning to 
afhes, its falts mixed and incorporated 
with fand, er ftones fit to vitrify, and 
produced glafs: that this accident being 
known, the people of Sidon, in that 
neighbourhocd, affayed the work, im- 
proved the hint, and brought it into ufe ; 
and that this art has been improving ever 
fince. 

Venice, for many vears, excelled all 
Europe in the finenels of its glaffes, but 
ot late the French and Englith have ex- 
celled the Venetians, fo that we are no || 
longer fupplied with thiscommodity from | 
abroad. 


Natura- 
Jifts are divided in what clafs of bodies to | 
rank glafs: fome making it a concrete | 
jurce ; others a ftone ; others again rank 
it among femi-metals ; but Dr. Merret | 
obferves, that thefe are all natural pro- 
duétions, whereas glafs is a factitious © 
compound, produced by fire, and never | 
found in the earth, but only the fand 
and ftone that @form it; that metals 
are formed by nature into certain {pecies 5 | 
aird that fire only produces them, by its 
faculty of feparating heterogeneous, and 
wniting homogeneous bodies : whereas 
it produces glafs, by uniting heteroge- 
neous matter, viz. falt and fand, of botli 
which it evidently confifts ; rootb. weight 
of fand yielding above x50 th, of glafs, 
The fame learned door gives us a pres 
cife and accurate enumeration of the fee 
veral characters, or properties of glaft, 
whereby it is diftingurthed from all other 
bodies, wz. x. Thatit is an artificial 
concrete of falt and fand, or fiones. 2. 
Fufible by ftrong fire. 3. When fufed, 
tenacious and coherent. 4. It does not: 
wafte nor confuine in thefire, ¢.. Whe 
melted, it cleaves toiron, 6. Wheni 
is red hot, it is duétile, and may be 
fafhioned into any form; but not malle- 
able; and capable of being blown int 
a hollownefs, which no mineral is. 7 
Frangible when thin, without annealin 
8. Friable, when cold, 9. Diaphanous 
whether bot or cold. to. Flexible an 
elaftic, 414. Diffoluble by cold an 
moiflure, 12. Only capable of bein 
graven or cut with a diamond, or oth 
hard ftone, and emery. 13. Receiv 
any dye or colour both externally and in 
ternally. 14. Not diffoluble by aqua 
fortis, aqua regia, or mercury. 15 
Neith 
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Neither acid juices nor any other matter 
extract either colour, tafte, or any other 
quality from it, 16. Admits of polith- 
ing, 17. Neither lofes weight nor fub- 
ftance by the longeft and molt frequent 
ufe. 18, Gives fulion to other metals, 
and foftens them. 19. The mof pliable 
thing in the world, and that which beft 
retains the fafhion given it, 20, Not 
capable of being calcined, 21. An open 
giafs being filled with water in the fum- 
mer-time, will gather drops of water on 
the outfide, jult fo far as the water on 
the infide reaches ; and a perion’s breath 
blown on it will manifeftly moiften it. 
22. Little glafs balls filled with waier, 
mercury, and other liquor, and thrown 
into the fire; as alfo drops of green glals 
being broken, will fly afunder with a 
great noife. 23. Neither Wine, beer, 
nor any other liquor, wil! make it mully, 
or change its colour, or ruft it, 24. It 
may be cemented, as flones and meta's, 
25. A drinking-glafs, partly filed with 
water, and rubbed on the brim with a 
wet finger, yields mufical notes, higher 
or lower as the glafs is more or lefs full, 

and will make the liquor frifk and leap, 
Materials for making of Guass. The 

materials whereof vials is made, we have 

already mentioned to be falt and fand, 

or flones. ‘The falt here ufed, is pro- 

cured from a fort of afhes, brought 

fiom the Levant, cajled po'verine, or 

rochetta; which afhes are thofe of a 

fort of water-plant, called kali, cut 

down in fummer, dried in the fun, and 


burnt in heaps, either on the ground, or 


on iron-grates ; the afhes falling into a 
pit; grow into athard mafs, or ftone, fit 
for ule. See Kari and PoLvERINeE, 
To extra& the falt, thefe afhrs, or pol- 
verinéytare powered and filted, then put 
into boiling ‘water, and shere kept ti 
one third of the water be confumed ; the 
whole being firred up, from time to 
_ time, that the afhes may incorporate 
with the fluid, and all its falts be ex- 
tracted . then the veffel is filled up with 
new véater, and boiled over again, till 
one half be confumed ; what remains is 


alort of lee, flrongly impregnated with” 


falt. This lee, boiled over again in 
frethi coppers, thickens in about twenty- 


four hours, 2nd fhoots its falt; whichis. 


to be ladled out, as it fhoots, into earthen 
pins, and thence into wooden fats to drain 
and dey, This done, itis grofsly pound- 
_ ed, and thus putin a fort of oven, called 
@alearg to dry. It may be added, that 


‘ 
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there are other plants, befides kali, which 
yield a falt fit for gylafs: fuch are the 
alga or fea-weed, the common way~ 
thiftle, bramble, hops, wormwood, 
woad, tobacco, fern, and the whole 
leguminous tribe, as peafe, beans, &e. 
See the articles AsHes, Satur, Ex- 
TRACTION, ALGA, &c, 

The fand or ftone, called by the artifts 
Tarlo, is the fecond ingredient in glafs, 
and that which gives it the body and 
firmnefs. Thefe ftones, Agricola ob- 
ferves, muft be fuch as will fufe; and of 
thefe fuch as are white and tranfparent 
are bett; fo that cryftal challenges the 
precedency ofall others. See the articles 
CrystTaLand Tarso. 

At Venice they chiefly ule a fort of 
pebble, found in the river Tefino, re- 
fembling white marble, and called cue< 
golo. Indeed Ant. Neri affures us, that 


’ all Rones which will ftrike fire with fteel, 


are fit to vitrify: but Dr. Merret fhewsy 
that there are fome exceptions from this 
role, Flints are admirable; and wher 
calcined, powdered, and fearced, make 
a pure white-cryftalline metal: but the 
expence of preparing them makes the 


* mafters of onr glats-houfes fpating of 


their ufe, Where proper ftones cannot 


(ma 


which fhould be white, and 


"well wathed, before it be applied: fuctt 
_ is ufually found in the moutns and fides ~ 


of rivers. Our glafs-houfes are furni 


‘ed with a, fine fand for cryftal, from 


Maidftone, the fame with that ufed for 
fand-boxes, ‘and in fcouring ; and wit 
a coarfer-for green glafs from Woolwich. 


For cryftal glafs, to 200 tb of tarfos 


pounded fine, they put 1301/6 of falt of 
polverine; mix them together, and put 


them into the calear, a fort of reverbera~ — 


tory farnace, being firft well heated. 
Here’ they remain baking, frying, and’ 
calcining, for five hqurs, during which’ 


ast 


be fo conyenientiy had, fand en ed 
1, and. 
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the workman keeps mixing them witha 


rake, to make them incorporates whens 


taken out, the mixture is called frit, o 
bollito. See Frirand Botzitre.\ 


Tt may be further obferved, that tafe iM 


might be made by immediately melting: 

tthus calcining, and 

making them ' frit: 
would he much mor etedious. 

& glafs much harder than prepared’ 

may be made by 


: eae 
in the common way 


means of borax, in the following 

manner. Take ‘er ounces of - as 

and an ounce of fine white fand, redu- 
s oe 


_ but th 2 operation ; 
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wed to powder, and melt them together 
gn a Jarge clofe crucible fet in a wind fur- 
nace, keeping a ftrong fireforhalfan hour: 
then take out the crucible, and when cold, 
break it; and there will be found at the 
bottom a hard, pure glafs, capable of 
cutting common glafs almoft like a dia- 
mond. This experiment duly varied, 
fays Dr. Shaw, may lead to fome con- 
fiderable improvements in the art of 
lafs, enamels, and artificial gems. Tt 
sce us an expeditious method of mak- 
ing glafs without the ufe of fixed {alts, 
which has generally been thought an 
effential ingredient in glafs, and which is 
the ingredient that gives common glafs 
its foftnefs; and it is not yet known, 
whether calcined cryftal, or other fub- 
ftances, being added to this falt, inftead 
of fand, it might not make a gla{s ap- 
proaching to the nature of a diamond. 
See the article GEM. 
Kinds of Guass. 
_ have many forts of glafs made, which 
. may principally be diftinguifhed accord- 
ing to their beduty; as the cry(tal flint 
glafs, the cryftal white glafs, the green 
giafs, and the bottle glafs.. Again thefe 
forts are diftinguifhed by their feveral 
“ufes ; as plate or coach-glaffes, looking- 
glaffes, optic-glaffes, @c, which are mage 
of the fish fore. The fecond fort includes 
crown-glafs, toys, phials, drinking glaf- 
fes, &c. The third fort is well known 
by its colour, and the fecond by its form. 
Balas coloured Guass is mide thus: put 
into a pot cryftal frit, thrice wafhed in 
water; tinge this with manganele pre- 
pared into a clear purple: to this add 
alumen cativum fifted fine in {mall quan- 
tities, and at feveral times; this will 
make the glafs grow yellowith, and a 
little reddifh, but not blackifh, and al- 
ways diffipates the manganefe. The laft 
time you add manganele, give no more 
of the alumen cativum, unlefs the colour 
be too full. Thus will the glafs be ex- 
actly of the colour of the balas-ruby, 
Red Guass, A blood-red glafs may be 
made in the following manner: put fix 
pounds of glafs of lead, and ten pounds 


of common glafs into a pot glazed | 


with white glafs: when the whole is 
‘boiled and refined, add, by fmali quan- 
tities, and at fmall diftances of time, 


copper calcined to a rednefs, as much as, 


on repeated proofs, is found fufficient : 
then add tartar in powder by fmall quan- 
tities at a time, tilf the glafs is become 
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as red as blood ; and continue adding. 
one or other of the ingredients till the 
colour is quite perfeét. 

Tt is a neceffary remark 
in glafs making, that the cryftal-glafs 
made with falt that has an admixture of 
tartar will never receive the true gold 
yellow, though it will all other colours: 
for yellow glafs, therefore, a falt muft be 
prepared from polverine, or pot-afhes 
alone to make the glafs. 

In this 
manufacture, there are three forts of 
furnaces, one called calcar, is for the 


frit, the fecond is for working the glafs, 


the third ferves to anneal the glafs, and 
is called the Jeer. See FURNACE. 
The calcar A, (plate CXIII, fig. 3.) 
refembles an oven ten feet long, feven 
broad, and two deep: the fuel, which 
in England is fea coal, is put into a 
trench on one fide of the furnace ; and 
the flame reverberating from the roof 
upon the frit, calcines it. ‘The glafs- 
furnace, or working furnace B, is round, 
of three yards diameter, and two high ; 
or thus proportioned, It is divided into 
three parts, each of which is vaulted. 
The lower part C is properly called the 
crown, and is made in that form. Its 
ule is to keep a brifk fire of coal and 
wood, which is never put out. The 
mouth of it is called the bocca. There 
are feveral holés in the arch of this 
crown, through which the flame paffes 
into the fecond vault, or partition, and 
reverberates into the pots filled with the 
ingredients above-mentioned. Round 
the infides are eight «. more pots placed, 
and piling pots on them. The number of 
pots is always double that of the boccos 
D, or mouths, or of the number of work< 
men, that each may have one pot refined 
to work out of, and another for metal to 
refine in, while he works’ out of the 
other. ‘Through the working holes the 
metal is taken out of the pots, and the 
pots are put into the furnace, and thefe 
holes are ftopped with moveable covers 
made of lute and brick, to fcreen the 
workmens eyes from the {corching flames, 
On each fide of the bocca, or mouth, is 
a bocarella, or little hole, out of which 
coloured glafs, or finer metal, is taken 
from the piling pot. Above this oven, 
there is the third oven or Jeer, about 
five or fix yards long, where the veffels, 
or glafs, is annealled, or cooled: this 
part confits of a tower, befides the ige 
X 3 
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FE, into: which the flame afcends from the 
furnace. The tower has two mouths, 
through which the glafles are put in with 
a fork, and fet on the floor or bottom: 
but they are drawn out on iron pans, 
called fraches, through the leer, to cool 
by degrees; fo that they are quite cold 
‘by the time they reach the mouth of the 
Jeer, which enters the farofel, or room 
where the glaffes.are to be ftowed. 
But the green glais furnace is fquare; 
and at each angle it has an arch for an- 
nealing, or cooling the’ glaffes. The 
metal is wrought on two oppofite fides, 
and*on the other two they have their 
colours, into which are made hnnet 
holes, for the fire to come from the fur- 
nace to bake the frit, and to difcharge 
the fmoke. Fires are madein the arches 
to anneal the work, fo that the whole 
procefs is done in one furnace, 
Thefe furnaces muft not be of brick, 


but of hard fandy ftones, In France, 
they build the outfide of brick, and the 


- inner part to bear the fire is made o a 


fort of fuller’s earth, or tobaccoepipe 
clay, of which earth they alfo make their 
melting-pots. 

Mr, Blancourt obferves, that the worft 
and rougheft work in this art, is the 
changing the pots, when they are worn 
out, or cracked. In this cafe the great 
woiking -hole muft be uncovered; the 
faulty pot muft be taken out with iron 
hooks and forks, and,a new one mutt be 
fpeedily putin its place, thro’ the flames, 
by the hands only. For this work, the 


__sman.. guards himfelf with a garment 
_ made of fkins, in the fhape of a pan- 


taloon, that covers him all but his eyes, 
and is made as wet as poffible ; the eyes 
are defended with a proper fort of glals, 


- uftruments for making of GUass. The in- 
« ftruments. made ule of in this work, 


may be reduced to thole that follow. A 
‘blowing pipe, made of iron, about two 


feet and a half long, with a wooden 


handle, An iron rod to take up the 
giafs, after it.is blown, and to cut off 
the former, Sciffars to cut the glafs 
when it comes -off from the firlt hollow 
iron. Shears to cut and fhape great 
glafles, @c. an iron ladle, with the 
end of the handle cafed with wood, to 
take the metal out of the refining pot 
to put it into the workmens pots. A 
{mall iron laddle, cafed in the fame man- 
ber, to fkim the alkalic falt, that {wims 
at top. , Shovels, one like a peel to take 
wathe great glatles ; another, like a fires 
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fhovel, to feed the furnace with coats. 
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A hooked iron fork, to ftir the mateer 
in the pots. An iron rake for the fame 
purpofe, and to ftir the frit. An iron 
fork, to change or,pull the pots out of 
the furnace, &c. 


Working or blowing round Guass. The 


tools thus provided, the workman dips 


his blowing pipe into the melting-pot, © 
and by turning it about, the metal ~. 


fticks to the iron more firmly than tur- 
pentine, This_ke repeatsfoumtimes, at 
each time role the 2nd of his in-” 
firument, with the hot metal thereon, 
on a piece of iron G, over which isa 
veffel of water which helps to cool, and 
fo to confolidate, and to difpofe that 
matter to bind more firmly with what is 
to be taken next out of the melting-pot. 
But after he has dipta ‘fourth time, and 


the workman perceives there is ‘metal - 


enough on the pipe, he claps his mouth’ 
immediately to the other end of it H, 
and blows gently through the iron tube, 
till the metal lengthens like a bladder 
about a foot. Then he rolls it on a 
marble ftone I, a little while, to polifh 
it, and blows a fecond time, by which 
he brings it to the fhape of a globe of 
about eighteen or twenty inches diameter, 
Every time he blows into the pipe, he 


removes it quickly to his cheek, other-— 


wile he would be in danger, by often 
blowing, of drawing the flame into. his 
mouth; and this globe may be flattened 
by returning it to the fire, and brought 


always ready. When the glafs is th 
blown, itis cut off at the collet, or neck, 


into any form by ftamp-irons, which oe 


which is the narrow part that ftuck to ~ 


the iron, The method of performing 
this, is as follows: the pipe is refted on. 


an iron bar, clofe by the collet: then a ~ 


drop of cold water being laid on the 
collet, it will crack about a quarter of 
an inch, which with a flight blow, or 


cut of the hears K, will immediately - 


feparate the collet. 
After this is done, the operator dips the 
iron rod into the melting-pot, by which 
he extracts as much metal as ferves to 
attract the glafs he has made, to which 


he now fixes this rod at the bottom of | 
his work, oppofite to the opening made -- 


by the breaking of the collet. In this 
polition, the glafs is carried to the great 
bocca, or mouth of the oven, to be 
heated and fcalded, by which means it 
is again put into fuch a foft ftate, that by 
the help of an iron inftrument, it can be 
AUR T bgt pierced, 
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pierced, opened, and widened without 
breaking. But the veifel is not finifhed, 
till ic is geturned to the great bocca; 
where it being again heated thoroughly, 
and turned quickly about with a circular 
motion, it will open to any fize, by the 
means of the heat and motion. And by 
this means we come to learn the caule 
why the edge of all bowls and glaffes, 
€&ce. are thicker than the other parts of 
the fame glaffes, becaufe in the turning 
st about in the heat, the edge thickens ; 
and the glals being as it were doubled in 
that part, the circumference appears hike 
a felvage. 

Jf there remains any fuperfluities, they 
are cut off with the fhears L; for till the 
glafs is cool, it remains in a foft, flexible 
fiate. It is therefore taken from the 
bocca, and carried to an earthen bench, 
covered with brands, which are coals 
extinguifhed, keeping it turning; be- 
caufe that motion prevents any fettling, 
and preferves an evennels in the face of 
the glafs, where, as it cools, it comes to 
ats confittency ; being firft cleared from 
the iron rod by a flight ftroke by the 
hand of the workman. 
If the veffel conceived in the workman's 
mind, and whofe body ts already made, 
yequires a foot, or a handle, or any 
other member or decoration, he makes 
them feparate ; and now affays to jom 
them with the help of hot metal, which 
he takes ont of the pots with his iron rod: 
but the glafs is not brought to its true 
hardnefs, till it has pafled the leer, or 
annealing oven, defcribed before. 
Working, or blowing, of window or table 
Gass. The method of working round 


or three the form of a cylinder. 
This cy! ut again to the fire, 
and blos fecond time, and is thus 
repeated | it is extended to the di- 


‘quired, the fide to which the 
pipe is fixed diminifhing gradually tll 
it ends in a pyramidical form; fo that 
to bring both ends neaily to the fame 
diameter, while the glafs ss thus flexible, 
he adds a little hot metal to the end op- 
polite the pipe, and draws it out with a 
pair of iron pincers, and immediately 
oF 4 t se | ‘ . ‘ - 4 . 
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dividing it, and keeps the tables flat and 
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cuts off the fame end with the help of 
a little cold water, as before, 
The cylinder being now open at one end 
is carried back to the bocca, and there, 
by the help of cold water, it is cut about 
eight or ten inches from the iron pipe, or 
rod; and the whole length at another 
place, by which alfo it is cot eff trom 
the iron rod. ‘Then it is heated gra-. 
dually on an earthen table, by which it 
opens in length, while the workman, 
with an iron too!, alternately lowers and 
raifes the two halves of the cylinder, 
which at Jaft will open like a fheet' of 
paper, and fall into the fame flat form in 
which it ferves for ufe; in which it is 
preferved by heating it over again, cool- 
ing it ona table of copper, and harden- 
ing it twenty-four hours in the annealing 
furnace, to which it is carried vpon 
forks. In this furnace, an hundred | 
es of glafs may lie ata time, withe 
injury to each other, by feparating 
into tens, with an iron fhiver be- 
ween, which diminifhts the weight by 


even. 

This was the method formerly made ufe 
of for blowing plate-glafs, looking- 
glaffes, &c. but the workmen, by this 
method, could never exceed fifty inches — 
in length, and a proportional breadth, - 
becauvie what were larger were always 
found to warp, which prevented them 
from refleting the objects regularly, and 
wanted fubftance to bear the neceflary - 
grinding. Thefe imperfe&tions have been 
remedied by an invention of the Sicur 
Abraham Thevart, in France, about the 


called carquaffes, befides others for 
making of frit, and calcining old pieces 
of glals. This furnace, before it is fi 
to run glals, colts 3500]. It feldom 
lafts above three years, and even in that 
time it mult be refitted every fix months, 
Tt takes fix months to rebwid it; an 
three montlis to refit it. The melting- 
pots are as big'as ldrge hogfheads, an 
contain about 2000 weight of metal. I 
one of them burits in the furnace, the 
Jofs of the matter and time amounts t 
2501. The heat of this furnace is fo in 
iénfe, thar~a bar of iron laid at th 
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mouth thereof. becomes red hot in lefs 
thah half a minute. The materials in 
thefe pots are the fame as defcribed be- 
fore; and A is the man breaking the 
frit for that purpofe. Whien the furnace 
is red hot, thefe materials are put in at 
three different times, becaufe that helps 
the fufion; and in twenty-four hours 
they are vitrified, refined, (ettled, and 
fit forcafting, His the bocca, or mouth 
of the furnace, K is the ciftern that con- 
vevs the liquid clafs it receives out of the 
melting. pots in the furnace to the cafting 
table. Thefe cifterns are filled in the 
furnace, and remain therein fix hours 
after they are filled; and then are hooked 
out by the means of a large iron chain, 
guided by a pully maiked I, and placed 
upoh a carriage with four wheels marked 
L, by twomen P,P. This carriage has 
no middle piece; fo thet when it has 
brought the ciftern to theecafting table 
M, they flip off the bottom cf the ciftemn, 
and out rufhes a torrent of flaming mat- 
ter O, upon the table: this matter is 
confined to certain dimenfions by the 
iron rulers N, N, N, which are moveable, 
retain the fluid matter, and determine 
the width of the glafs; while a manR, 
with the roiler Q refting on the edye of 
the iron rulers, reduceth it as it cools to. 
an equal thicknefs, which is done in the 
Space of a minute. This table is fup- 
orted on a wooden frame, with trufiles 
foi the convenience of moving to the 
annealing fiirnace; into which, ftewed 
with fand the new plate is fhoved, where 
it will harden in about ten days. After 
this the glafs needs only be ground, po- 
Vithed, and foliated for ufe. 


Grinding and polifbing of plate Giass. 


Gials is made traniparent by fire, but 
‘ft receives its luftre by the kill and labour 
of the grinder and polifitr, the former 


* ef whom takes its rough out of the bands 
oo the maker. 

’ Jn order to grind plate-glafs, they lay it 
horizontally upon a flat fione table, (pl, 


XV.) made of a very fine grained free- 
flone ; and for its greater fecurity they 


plafier it down with lime, or ftucco: for’ Foliuting of Guass, 
erwife the force of the woikmen, or Axungia of GLAss. 1 
motion of the whee!, with which they Paz#iing ia GLass. The antient manner 


vind it, would move it about. 
his ftore-table is fupported by a ftrong 


. frame, A, made of wood, with a ledge 


quite round its edges, riliag about two 
inches higher than the glafs. Upon this 
glafs to be ground, is laid another rough 
giafs not above half fo, big, and {0 loote 
Vou, IT, 
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_ they work it about. 


GH A 
as to flide upon it; but cemented toa 
wooden plank, to guard it fromthe in- 
jury it muft otherwife receive from the 
feraping of the: wheel, to which this 
plank is faftened; and from the weights 
laid updn it, to promote the grinding, 
or friture, of the glaffes. The whole is 
covered with a wheel, B, made of hard 
light wood, abont fix inches in diameter 3 
by pulling of which backwards and for- 
wards alternately, and fometimes turning 
itround, the workmen who always ftand 
oppolite to each other, produce a cone 
{tant attrition between the two glaffes, 
and bring them to what degree of 
fmoothnels they pleafe, by firtt pouring 
in water and coarfe fand: after that a 


finer fort of fand as the work advanceth, . ~ 
till at lait they muft pour in‘the powder __ 
As the upper Pai haem 


of fmalt. 
giafs polifhes, and grows fimoother, it 
muft be taken away, and another from 
time to time put in its place. 

This engine is called a mill by the artifts, 
and is uied only in the Jargeft fize plaffes 5 
for in the grinding of the lefler glaffes, 
they are content to work without a whee’, 
and to have only four wooden handles 


fatiened to the four corners of the fone 


which 


att pS. 


which loads the upper plank, by 


When the grinder has done his part, 
who finds it very difficult to bring the 
glafs to an exact plaionels, it is turned 
over to the care of the polifher, who 
with the fine powder of tripoli-fone, or 
emery, brings it-to a perfect evénnefs and 
luftre. The inflrument made ne oe 
this branch, is a board, ¢, c, fuiniffed 
with a felt, and a finall roller, which 
the workman moves, by means of a 
double handle at both ends. 
in working this roller, is afifled with a 


The artift - 


é 


wooden hoop, or fpring, tofhe end of | 


which it is fixed : for the fpring, by con- 
flantly bringing the rol'er back to the 
fame points, facilitates the aGtion of the 
workinan’s arm. | 


Grinding and polifing of optic Guasses. 


See GRINDING and POLISHING. 
See FOLIATING. 
See AXUNGIA. - 


ci painting in glafs was very fimple and 
confequently very eafy; it confilted in 
the mere arrangement of pieces of glals 
of different colours in fome fort of fym- 


metry, and conflituted what is now called 


mofaic work. See the article Mosaic, 
Ta proceis of time they tame te attempt 
3 Z more 


" 
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more regular defigns, and alfd to repre- 


fent figures heightened with all their 


fhades: yet they proceeded no fartherthan 
the contours of the figures in black with 
water colours, and hatching the draperies 
after the fame manner on glaffes of the 
colour of the object they defigned to 
aint, For the carnation they uled 
giafs of a bright red colour; and upon 
this they drew the principal lineaments 
of the face, &c. with black. 
But in time, the tafle for this fort of 
painting improving confiderably, and 
the art being found applicable to the 
adorning of churches, bafilics, Ge. they 
found out means of incorporating the 
colours in the glafs itfelf, by heating 
them in the fire to a proper degree ; 
having firft laid on the colours, The 
colours ufed in painting or ftaining of 
_glafs are very different from thole uted in 
painting either in water or oil colours. 
See the article COLOUR. 
For black, Take fcales of iron, one 
ounce; feales of copper, one ounce ; 
jet, half an ounce ; réduce them to 
powder, and mix them, For blue, 
Take powder of blue, one pound; fal 
nitre, half a pound ; mix them and 
gridd them well together. For carnation, 
Take red chalk, eight ounces; iron 
fcales and litharge-of filver, of each two 
ounces; gum arabic, half an ounce ; 
diffulve in water; grind all together for 
}i-lf an hour as it as you can; then 
put itin a glafs and ftir it well, and let 
it ftand to fettle fourteen days. For 
green, Take red lead, one pouns; fcales 
ef copper, one pound; and flint, five 
pounds ; divide them into three parts 5 
and add to them as much fal.nitre 5 put 
them into a crucible, and melt them 
with a firong fire ; and whenit is cold, 
powder it, and grind it on a porphyry, 
For gold colour, Jake fiver, sn ounce; 
antimony, half am ounce; melt them in 
2 crucible; then pound the mais to pow- 
der; and grind it on a copper plates. add 
to’it yellow oker, or brick-duft calcined 
sgain, fifteen ounces; and grind them 
well together with waver. -For purple, 
Take minium, one pound ; brown ttone, 
ene pound ; while flint, five pourds ; 
Civide'them into three parts, and add ty 
them as much fal nitre as one of thefe 
parts ; calcine, melt, and grin it as you 
did the green. For ret,. Take jet, four 
ounces ; litharge of filver, two ounces ; 
red chalk, ene ounce; powder them 
fine ; and mixthem, For white, ‘Take 


‘rapa J 


jet two parts; white flint, ground ona 


, , 
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glafs very fine, one part; mix them. 
For yellow, Take fpanith brown, ten 
parts ; leaf filvér, one part; antimony, 
half a part; putall into a crucible, and 
calcine them well. 
In the windows of antient churches, @ec. 
there are to be feen the moft beautiful and 
vivid colours imaginable, which far ex- 
ceed any of thole ufed by the mederns, 
not fo much becauie the fecret of making — 
tho‘e colours is intire'y loft, as that the 
moderns will not. go to the charge of 
them, nor be at the necefTary pains, by 
reafon that this fort of painting is not 
now fo much in efteem as formerly. 
Thofe beautiful woiks which were made 
in the glafs houfes were of two kinds. 
In fome, the colour was diffufed through 
the whole fubflance of the glafs. Io 
others, which were the-more common, 
the colour was only on one fide, fcarce 
penetiating within the fubftance above 
one third of a line; though this wes 
more or lefs according to the nature of 
the colour; the yellow being always 
found to enter the deepelt. Thefe lalt, 
though not fo flrong and beautiful as the 
former, were of more advantage to the 
workmen, by reafon that on the fame 
glats, tho’ already coloured, they could 
fhew other kind of colours where there 
was occafion to embroider draperies, en- 
reh them with foliages, or reprefent 
other ornaments of gold, filver, Gc. 

In order to this, they made ufe of emery, 
grinding or wearing down the furface of 
the glafs, till fuch time as they were got 
through the colour to the clear glats. 
This done, they epplied the proper co- 
Tours on the other fide of the glafs. By 
this means, the new colours were hin- 
dered from running and mixing with the | 
former, when they expofed the glafies 
to the fire, as will appear hereafter, 
When indeed the ornaments were to ap- 
pear white, the giais was only bared of 
im colour with emery, without tinging 
the ploce with any colour ,at all; and 
this was the manner by which they 
wrou,ht their lights, and heightenings, 
on all kinds of colour. 

The fil thing to be done, in order to 
paint, or lain glafs, inthe modern way, 
is to defign,. and even colour the whole 
fubje& on paper. Then they chooft fuch 
picces of glals as are cear, even, and 
fmooth, and proper to receive the feveral 
parts, and proceed to diftribute the de- | 
fign itlelf, om papers it,is drawn on, ‘into 
pieces 
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pieces fuitable to thofe of the glafs; al- 
ways taking care that the glaffes may 

, join in the contours of the figures, and 
the folds of the draperies; that the car- 
nations, and other finer parts, may not 
be impaired by the lead with which the 
pieces are to be joined together. The 
diftribution being made, they mark all 
the glaffes as weil as papers, that they 
may be known again: which done, ap- 
plying every part of the ee upen the 
glafs intended for it, they copy, or 
transfer, the defign upon this glafs with 
the black colour diluted in gum 
by tracing and following all the lines and 
ftrokes as they appear through the glafs 
with the point of a pencil. 

When thele ttrokes are well dried, which 
will happen in about two days, the work 
Being: only i in black and white, they give 
a flight wath over with urine, gum ara- 
bic, and a little black ; and repeat it 
feveral times, according as the fades are 
defired to be he: ohtened, with this pre- 
caution, never to apply a new wabhh till 
the former is fufictent ly dried, 

This dong, the lights and rifings are 
given by rubbing off the colour in the 
refpeCtive places. with a wooden point, 
or the handle of the pencil. 

As tothe other colours above-mentioned, 
they are ufed with gum-water, much as 
in painting iNgminiat taking care to 
apply them Hghrly for fear of effacing 
the out-lines of the defign ; or even, for 
the greater fecurity, to apply pee on 
the other fide; e‘pecially yellow, which 
WS very pernicious to the other colo 
| by blending therewith. And here too, 
as in. pieces of black and white, 
ticular regard muft always be had uot 

to lay colour on colour, or Jay on a 
| new lay, till {uch time as the former are 
| well dried, 
}.It may be added, that the 
only colour that penrtrates through 
glafs, and corporates therewith by tl 
fire; the reit, and particularly the bine, 
which is very diffic sult to ufe, rem: ning 
on the furface, or at leaf entering very 
Jittle, When the painting of all the pieces 
is fnifhed, they are carried'to the furnace, 
or oven, to anneal, of bake the colours, 
The furnace here uled is fmall, built of 
brick, from eighteen to thirty inches 
1q' are; at fix inches from the bottom 
is an aperture to putin the fuel, and 
maintain the fire, Over this aperture is 
a grate, made of three fquare bars of 
gon, wh'ch traverfe the furnace, and di- 
ide it into two parts. Ewo inches above 


water, 
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this partition, is another little aperture, 
through which they take out pieces to 
examine how the coétion goes forward, 


On the grate is placed a fquare earthen, 


pan, fix or feven inches deep ; and five 
or fix inches lefs every way than the 
perimeter of the furnace. On the one 
fide hereof is a little aperture, through 
which to make trials, placed direSly 
oppofite to that of the furnaces deftined 
for the fame end. In this pan are the 
pieces of glafs to be placed, in the fol- 
Jowing manner, Firft, the botrom of 
the pan is covered with three ftrata, or 
layers, of quick lime pulverized ; thofe 
ftiata being feparated by two others of 
old ever glafs, the defign whereof is 
to fecure the painted glais from the too 
intenfe heat of the fire. This done, the 
glaffes are laid horizontally on the latt 
or uppermoft layer of lime. 
The firtt row of glafs they cover over 
with a layer of the fame powder, an inch 
deep ; and over this, they lay another 
range of gla iffes, and thus alternately 
till the pan is quite full; taking. care 
that the whole heap always end witha 
laver of the lime powder. 
The pan being thus prepared, 
up the Fatnace: with ules, ona (quare table 
of earthen ware, c'ofely luted all round ; 
only leaving five little apertures, one at 
each corner, and another in the middle, 
to ferve as chimnies. ‘Things thus dif- 
poled, there remains nothing but to give 
the fire to the work.» The fire for the 
fit two hours mutt be very moderate, 
and muft be increafed in proportion as 
the cain a ivances, ‘the {pace of ten 
or twelve hours; in Tapliek time it is 
uiual ily con At laft the fise, 
which at fit was charcoal, i is to be of dry 
wood, fo that the fame covers the whole 
pan, and even iffues ont at the chimnies, 
During the taft hours, they make effays, 
frown time to time, by takmg out pieces 
Ja:d: for the purpofe through the little 
aperture of the furnace, and pan, ta fee 
whether the yellow be peifect, and the 
cther colours in good order, When the 
annealing is thou; ghe Luke they pro- 
ceed with great hae to extinguifh the 
fie, which otberwife would foon buin 
the colours, and break the glaffes. 
LASS of lead, a glais made ‘with the ad- 
dition of a large quantity of lead; of 
great ufe in the ait of making counters 
feit gems. See the article Gem. 
Th e method of making it isthis. Put 
a large qnantity of lead into a potter's’ 
kiln; and keep it in a flate of fuhoa, 
3 Z with 


they cover 


pleated, 
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with a moderate fire, ciibie' is eileined 
to a very grey, loofe powder: then 
fpread it on the kiln, and give it a great. 
er heat, continually ftiveing It, to keep 
it from gathering into lumps : Pai 
this feveral hours, till the powder be- 
come of a fair yellow : : then take it out, 
and fift it fines thisis called calcined lead. 
Take of this calcined Jead fifteen pounds, 
and cryftalline or other frit, twelve 
pounds ; mix thefe as well as poffible 
together; put them intoa pot, and ‘et 
them in the furnace for ten hours; then 
caft the whole, which wiil now be per- 
fe€tly melted, into water; feparate the 
Joofe lead from it ; and return the metal 
into the pot; and after ftanding in fufion 
twelve hours more, it will be fit to work. 
This glafs is capable of all the colours 
of the gems in great perfection, 

Gass porcelain, the name given by many 
to a modern invention of imitating the 
china- ware with glafs. See PORCELAIN, 
The method of making it, as given by 
Mr. Reaumur, who was the firft that 
carried the attempt to any degree of 
perfection, is as follows. 

The glafs veficls to be converted into 
porcelain, areto be put into large veffels, 
fuch as the common fine earthen difhes 
are baked in; or, into fufficiently large 
crucibles: the veffels are to be filled 
with a mixture of fine white fand, and 
of fine gypfum; or plafter-ftone, burnt 
into what is ca'led platter of paris ; and 
all the interftices are to be filled up with 
the fame powder, fo that the glafs ved- 
{el may no where touch either one ano- 
ther, or the fides of the veffels they aie 
baked in, 

‘The vefle! is to be then covered down, 
and Juted, and the fre does the rett of 
the work ; for this is only to be put 
into a common potter’s furnace, and 
when it has ftood’there the ufual. time 
of baking the other veffels, it is to be 
taken out, 
be found no longer glafs, but converted 
into a white opake fubftance, which is 
a very elegant porcelain, and has almoit 
the properties of that of china, 

Guass of chalcedony, a mixture of feveral 

, ingredients with the common mixture of 
glafs, which will make it reprefent the 
femi-opake gems, the jafpers, agates, 
chalcedonies, &e. See Gem. 

Gass of antimony may be deprived of 

¢, its emetic quality by digefting it with 
pure Spirit of rinegs ar till the menftruum 
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and the whole contents will 
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be highly’ tinged, 
TIMONY. 
Mr. Boyle fays, that if you abftraa 
this liquor, and | digeft good rectified 
fpirit of wine on the 1emaining powder, 
an excellent tinéture againft: feveral di- 
feafes may be obtained. See TincTurRE, 
Duties on Giass, Balm-glaffes, on impor- 


See the article An- 
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tation, pay per grofs, 2s, yoekg and 
100 


84g 


draw back on exportation, 2s. nit 


Burning: ee on importation, pay, 


per dozen, 1 
100 


exportation, ELS Perfpedtive glaffes, 
roo 


the piece not exceeding three feet in 
length, pay 8s, 1,354. on importation ; 
sad draw back 7s. 450d. an expor- 
tation. Perfpective- -glafles exceeding three 
feet in length, pay 16s. 2,%od. on 
importation ; and draw back a3, od. 


on exportation. Smal] per{pective- glailes 


the dozen, pay on importation 8s. 1, 00 54. 


ani-draw back omexportation, 78.4,°.34. 


Vials the hundred, pay on importation, | 


£4 
4s. 112-2d, and draw back on expor- 
joo ; 
? ,Q3. | 
tation, 4s. 7——d. ‘Water glaffes the 
100 


dozen pay on importation, 78. 6 a 97 d, 
and draw back on exportation, 3s. 8.5.4 ode 


Broken glafs the 112 I6. pays on impor 
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tation; x. sv'-22d: 
100 


and draws back og 
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exportation, 1rd. Coarfe drinking 


100 
piiey the dozen pay on importatio 


1994. and draw back on exportation 
100 
I+ 3 
yi d. Flanders drinking glaffes p 


100 - re 
hundred, pay on importation, 8s. 3 3238 -d 


ky 
100 


French drinking-gleffes per hundred, p 


and draw back on exportation, 78, 


on importation, 108. O38, and dra 
100 


back on exportation, 6s. a ft 


Veni 
drinking- glaffes the es Ry on impo 


eaten, 58 ne d. and dsaw back 
£09 
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-hour-glaffes, the grofs pay on importa- 
tion, 19s. 11;2%d, and draw back on 
exportation, 18s. 6,750. Flanders fine 
hour-glaffes pay per dozen, on impor- 
tation, 6s. 7,254. and draw back on 
exportation, 6s. Gods Venice hour- 
glaffes, the dozen, pay, On importation, 
19S. 11¢.5d. and draw back on expor- 
tation, 18s. 6,25;d. Looking-glaffes of 
eryltal, fall, n* 6, pay per dozen on im- 


I 
, 2; 
portation, 9s. re? 4, and draw back 
100 374 


on exportation, gs. 3 Middle 


TO 
fort, the dozen pay on importation, 19 ss 
31554. and draw back on exportation, 
18s. 6-54. Looking’glafies of cryftal, 
the dozen n° 11, 12. pay on importation, 
14]. 198. 9573.4. and draw back on ex- 
portation, 13). 18s. syed. | 

GLASTONBURY, a market-town of 
Somerfetthire, five miles fouth of Wells. 

GLASTONBURY- THORN, in botany, a {pe- 
cies of metpilus, or medlar. 

GLATZ, the capital of a county of the 
fame name in Bohemia, Ioo miles ealt 
of Prague: ealt long. 16° 8’, north lat. 
50° 25/. 

GLAUBER’s saLT, a cathartic or purg- 

‘ ing falt, thus made. ‘Take of the cake 
that remains after the diftillation of Glau- 
ber’s fpirit cf fea fait; diffolve “it in hot 
water, and -filtre the fo'ution through 
paper. Then reduce the falt into cryf- 
tals, It is given in dofes, from half an 
ounce to an ounce. See SALT. 
Glauber’s falt, called by fome ‘al mirabile, 
is nearly alliedto Ep‘om falt. See Epsom, 

GLAUCION, in ornithology, a very ele- 

« gant frefh water fowl, ‘of the anas or 
duck-kind, nearly of the fize of the com- 
mon wild duck: its eyes are bright and 
very piercing in their afpect, and the iris 
of a fine.gold yellow. See ANAS. 

GLAUCOMA, in medicine, the change 

{> of the eryttalline humour of the eye inca 
an azure-colour, - proceeding from its 
dryne(sand condeniation, as ome affirm ; 
but Heifter rather thinks, it arifes from 
an: opacity of the’ vitreous ‘humour, 
which becomes of a whitifh-green colour: 
for in a foffufion, an opake body is placed 
behind the pupil; or is next to the uveous 
part. Senneitus fays, it may be known 

“trom a very remarkable whitenefs aps 
* pearing in the eye, and lying deep behind 
the pupil; which makes every thing aps 
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GLAZIER, an artificer who works in 


pear_as if (een through a fmoak or cloudy 
It is faidsto be incurable when inveterate; 
but that the medicines prefcribed for a 
gutta ferena, are beft-alfo in this cafe. 
See the article GUTTA SERENA. 

GLAUCUS, inichthyology, the name of 
two diftinét fithes, the one’a fpecies of — 
fcomber, with the fecond ray of the hinder 
back-fin longeft ; and the other a {pecies 
of {qualus, with a.triangular cavity in 
the hinder part of the back, but without 
any foramina befide the eyes. ‘This laft — 
is the blue thark. 

GLAUX, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria- monogynta clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confitts of a fingle, cam- 
panulated, erect, and permanent petal, 
divided into five roundifh fegments: the 
fruit is a large, globofe, but acuminated 
and-unilocular capfule, formed of five 
valves, and containing five roundifh feeds. 

GLavx is alfo the name by which fome 
call the aftragalus, or milk-vetch. See © 
the article ASTRAGALUS. 


glals. See thearticle GLass. 
The principal part of a glazier’s bufinefs 
confifts in fitting panes and plates of glafs -: 
to the fafhes and window-frames of 
houfes, pictures, &c, and in cleaning 
the fame, : 
GLAZING, the polifhing or crufting over . 
earthen-ware, by running meltéd lead or 
litharge over it. 4 
The common ware is glazed with a com- 
pofition of so lb, clean fand, zolb. lead- 
afhes, 30lb. wood-athes, and 12]b., falt, . 
all melted into a cake. With this mix- 
ture they glaze it over, and then fet itin- 
an earthen glazing plan; taking care 
that the veffels do not touch one another. — 
As (everal colours are ufed for this pur- 
pole, we fhall give the following receipts, 
from Smith’s Laboratory. 1, For a black, 
take lead-afhes, 18 parts; iron filings, 
33 copper-athes, 4; and zaffer, 2: this, 
when melted, will make a brown black ; 
and if you would have it blacker, put 
fome more zaffer to it. 2. For blue, 
take lead-afhes, 1lb. clear fand or peb-> _ 
ble, 2Ib. falt, 2lb, white calcined tare ~. 
tar, 1b, Venice or other glafs, 16!b. and << 
zaffer, halt a pound; mix them well to-% 
gether; and after melting guench them~™ 
in water, and then melt them again; ”_ 
which operation‘is to be repeated feveral 
times; and if you would have it fine and 
pood, it will be proper to put the mix- | 
ture into a glafs furnace for a day’ or 
twoe,. 3+ A brown glazing may be given ° 
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with a. mixture of lead-gials, 12 parts, 
and common’ glafs ana manganefe, of 
each onepart. 4. A citron-yellow may 
be made of 6 parts of red-lead, 7 parts 
of fine red brick-duft, and 2 parts of 

‘antimony, all melted together. 5. A 

fieth-colour, with 12 parts of lead-athes, 

and y of white-glats.. 6, For a green- 
colour, take 8 parts of litharge, 8 parts 
of Venice glais, 4 parts of brafs duft, 
and melt them together for ufe; or melt 
‘together 2 parts yellow-glafs, with as 
much copper-duit. 7. For a gold yel- 
| low, take of antimony, red lead, and fand, 
an equal quantity, and melt them into 
a cake. &. For a fine purple-brown, 
take lead-afhes, xg parts; clear fand, 
18; manganefe, 15 white-glals, 15 mea- 
feres; and one of zaffer. 9. Fora fine 
~ ped, take antimony, 2 |b. litharge, 3 Ib. 
rut of iron calcined, x |b. and. grind 
them toa fine powder. 10. Fora fine 
white glazing, take 2 Ib, of lead, 1 Ib. of 
tin, and calcine them to afhes ;_ of which 
take 2 parts; of calcined flint or pebble, 
x part; of falt, 1 part; and mixing them 
 * welltogether, melt them into a cake. At 

Rotterdam, they: meke a fine fhining 

white glazing, by melting together 2 Ib. 

 elean tin-afhes, 10 Ib. lead-afhes, 2 Ib. 

fine Venice-glafs, and $ 1b. tartar. rr. A 

4 yellow glazing is made of 4 ounces of 

-  red-lead, and 2 ounces of entimony, 

‘melted together, 12. For a fine yellow, 

“take red lead, 3 pints; antimony and tin, 

of each 2th. then melting them into a 

_ cake, grind it fine; and repeating this 

_. devéral times, you will havea good yel- 

r : Tow; 

-GLEAD, or GuapF, in ornithology, a 

“name ufed in {ome parts of the kingdom 

forthe milvus, or kite. See Mivvus. 

- GLEAM, emong falconers, is faid of a 

hawk, when the cafts or throws up filth 

from her gorge. 

GLEBE, among miners, fignifies a piece of 

earth, ‘wherein is contained fome mineral 

ore. See the article ORE. 

GLEBE, in law, the land belonging to a 

& parifh church, befides the tithes. 

When a parfon or vicar has caufed any 

of his gjebe-lands to be manured and 

fown, at his own charge, with corn or 
grain, he may by will devile all the pro- 
fits arid cory growing upon the faid glebe ; 
and in cafe he dies without dilpoing 
thereof, his executors fhall shave tbe 

fame. ' . 

- GLECHOMA, in botany, the name by 

— * which Linnzus calls ground-ivy, a plant 


belonging to the didynamia-gymnelper- 
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mia clafs, the flower of which is monope- 
talous and ringent: there is no pericar-: 
pium; the feeds, which are oval and four. 
in number, being contained in the cup. 
The flowers are moderately large, and of 
a beautiful blue. Sce GRouyD Ivy. 
GLEDITSIA, in botany, a genus of the 
dioecia-hexandria clafs. of plants, the 
flower of which confilts of f-ur ‘petals, 
and is arranged in the form of an amen- 
tum; the fruit is a very latge pod, fe- 
parated by partitions into diting cells, 
which are full of a pulpy matter: the 
feeds are folitary, roundh, bard and fhin- 
ing. 
GLEET, in medictne, the flux of a thin 
Jimpid bumour from the urethra. 
Many imagine that the prodigious in- 
creafe of certain g'eets at particular times, 
Jating only for two or three days, and 
then fuddenly abating to their wonted 
quantity, is meonfiftent with a purulent 
difcharge; and, therefore, conclude:a 
glect to be nothing but a preternatural 
excretion from the relaxed veffvis of the 
urethra. For the cure of venereal gleets, 
the ufe of a bougie is recommended, as 
are aftringent injections, beginning with 
weak ones, and gradually increaficg 
their frength, Aitruc recommends milk, 
drank morning and evening for fome 
time; then mineral waters, whether cha- 
Jy beate or vitriolic, for fifteen or twenty , 
davs;.and afterwards balfamies,: to de- 
terge and cicatrize the ulcers concealed 
in the urethra; and, laft of all, aftrin- 
gents, to dry up the ulcers, and recover 
the tone of the parts; fuch as infufions 
of the leaves of mint, horehound, agii- 
mony, plantain, fhepherd’s purfe,. fage, 
&e. Turner recommends the cold bath, 
Spaw, Pyrmont, and Briftol ‘waters. 
Heifter, for an injection, recommends. 
lime-water, with alittle fugar of Jead, 
or lime-water, with a little camphorared 
{pirit of wine, Turner, when there is 
any fufpicion of a remaining virulence, 
adds calomel to the lime-water, 
GLENE, »anvn, in anatomy, a fhallow ca-, 
vity of any bone, which receives another 
bone in articulation. It alfo fignifies the 
cavity or fo: ket of the eye. 
GLENOIDES, the name of two cavities, 
or (mall depreffions, in the inferior part 
of the firft vertebra of the neck. 
GLESUM, a name antiently given to am- 
ber. See the article AMBER, 
GLINUS, in botany, a genus cf the dode- 
candria-trigynia clafs of plants, the calyx 
of which confifts of five oval, concave, 
permanent leaves; there is no corollas 
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the fruit is an oval, five cornered capfule, 
‘compofd of five valves, and containing 


five ceils : the feeds are numerous and_ 


roundifh, 

GLIS, in zoology, a name given by fome 
to the commen rat,-as alfo to the rel! and 
dor-moufe. See Mus and Rat, 

The firth of the rell-moule is recom- 
mended for a bulimy ; and its fat, rub- 
hed.on the feet, is faid to procure fleep, 

GLISCHROMICTHES, in natural hif- 
tory, the name by which Dr, Hill ca'ls 
the tougher and more vifcid loams. See 
Bhe article LoaMs. 

Of this genus there are feveral fpecies, 
rz. The greyifh white glif-hromicthes, 
of a denfe and comp#ét texture: this 
yailes a great effervercence with aqua- 
foitis, and makes a very valuable brick 5 
but requires fo much working, that it is 


feldom uled alone. 24 The pale yeilow- 


gitfchromicthes: this railes no effervel- 
cence with aqua-fortis, but makes a fine 
red brick. 3. The yellowifh-brown glil- 
chromicthes, which raifes no effer velcence 
with aqua fortis, and makes a very goed 
brick, butis f&ldom ufed alone. 4..The 
reddifh-brown glilchromicthes. It raifes 
no efferve(cence with aqua-fortis, and 
though uled in brick-imaking, makes but 
a foft and coarfe kind. 

GLISTER, in lurgery, the fame with clyf- 
ter, Seethe article CLYSTER, 

GLOBE, in geometry, tne fame with fphere. 
See the articie SPHERE. 

GLOBE, in pragtical mathematics, an arti- 
ficial fpherical body, on the convex fur- 
face of which ere reprefented the coun- 
tries, feas, Gc. of cur earth; or the face 
cf the heavens, the circles of the fphere, 
Sc. That with the parts cf the earth de- 
lineated upon its furtace, is called the ter- 
reitrial g obe 3 and thst with the conftel- 
lations, &c. the celeftial plobe. Thefe 
globes are placed in frames, with other 
appurtenances, as reprefented in plate 
CXVIJ. fig. 1. and 2. Their principal 
ule, befides ferving as maps to diltinguth 

‘the outward parts of the earth, and the 
fituation of the fixed ftars, is to illuffrate 
and explain the phanomend arifing from 


the diurnal motion of the earth. See the 


the article DiuRNAL. 
Conflrucion and defcrip:ion of the GLOBES. 
The globes con.monly uled are made of 


pafteboard, or paper, fitted to a {pherical: 


mold. After this covering is furmed to 
the artificer’s mind, it is divided, by in- 


cifion, along the middle, and taken off 
1 
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milfpheres. Thefe are next fitted upom 
a wooden axis, with iron-poles; and, 
being fiimly fewed together, ave afier- 


_waids pafled over with a compofition 


made of whiting and glue, till the globe 
become Pertestly fpherical and fmooth, 


“This done, a map of the eaith, or of the 


heavens, is projecied in feveral gores, 

which being patted on, the whole 1s co- 

loured and varnifhed. Thus. finithed, 

the globe is hung in a brazen mevidian, 

moveable within a wooden horizon, and 

fitted with a horary circle, quadrant of 
altiiade, @ec. 

There are ten principal circles repre- 

{ented upon globes, viz fix greater and 

four lefler ones. The greater circles are 

the horizon, meridian, equinochal, as it 
is called on the celeftial, and equator on 

the terreftrial globe, the ecliptic drawn 

along the middle of the zodiac, and the 

two colures, Seethe articles HoRizon, 

MERIDIAN, &e. 

‘The feffer circles, of principal ufe, are 

the two tropics and. two polar ciscles. 

Sze CircLE, TROPIC, and PoLar. 

Of thele circies fome are fixed, and al- 

ways obtain the fame polition ; others 

moveable, according to the pofition of 
the obferver. The fixed ciscles are the 

equator and ecliptic, with their parallels 

and fecoidaries; which are utually de- 

lincated upom the furface of the globes, 

The moveable circles are the horizon, 

with its parallels and fecondaries, 

The horizon is that gieat and broad 

wooden circle furrounding the g'ohe, and 

dividing it into two equal parts, called 

the upper and lower hemifpheres. It has 

two notches, to let the brazen meridiaa 

flio up and down, according to the dit-— 
ferent heights of the pole.» On the flat 

fide of this circle are defcrihed the twelve 

figns, the months of the year, the points 

of the compals, &c, The brazen me- 

ridian is an anovlus or ring of brafs, di- 

vided into degrees, as reprefented in the 

figure. It divides the globe into two 

equal parts, called the eaftern and wef- 

tern hemifpheres, The quadrant of al- 

titu:!e js a thin pliable plate of brafs, an-~ 
{wering exacily to a quadrant of the mee 

ridian, It is divided into 90°, and has a- 
notch, nut and (crew, to fix to the brazen 

meridian in the zenith of any places 

where it turns round a pivot, and fup- 

plies the room of vertical circles. The 


hour-circle is a flat ring of, brafs, divided’ * 


into twenty-four equal parts, or bour- 


the mold in the form of two caps, or hes ~ diflanges ; and-on the pole of the globe 


4 


is 
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- $s fixed an index, that turns round with 
the globe, and points out the hours upon 
the hour-circle. Laftly, there is gene- 
rally added a compa{s and needle upon 
the pediment of the frame. 


‘The furface of the celetti lohe may be | 


efteemed a juft reprefeniattén of the con- 
cave expanfe of the heavens, notwith- 
ftanding its convexity; for it is eafy to 
conceive the eye placed in the center of 
the globe, and viewing the ftars on its 
furface; fuppofing it made of gilals, as 
fome globes are: alfo that if holes were 
made in the center of each ftar, the eye 
in the center of the globe, properly 
placed, would view through each of the 
holes the very ftars in the heavens repre- 
fented by them. 

As it would be impoffible to have any 


diftin& notion of the ftars, in refpe& of © 


their number, order, and diflances, with- 
out arranging them in certain forms, 
called conftellations, this the firft obfer- 
vers of the heavens took care to do; and 
thefe, like kingdoms and countries upon 
the terreftrial globe, ferveto diftinguifh the 
different parts of the fuperficies of the ce- 
Jeftial ‘globe, See CONSTELLATION. 

‘The ftars, therefore, are all difpofed in 
conftellations under the forms of various 


animals, whofe names and figures are re-" 


prefented on the celeftial globe; which 
were firft invented by the antient aftrono- 
mers afd poets, and are itill retained 
for the better diflin&tion of thefe lumi- 
naries. 


Problems on the celefial Giowt. 1, To 


reétify the globe, Raite or elevate the pole 
to the latitude of the place; fc:ew the 
quadrant of altitude in the zenith; fet 
the index of the hour-circle to the upper 
XIf; and place the globe north and 
fouth by the compafs and needle ; then 
is it a juft reprefentation of the heavens 
from the given day at noon. 2. To find 
the fun’s place in the ecliptic, Find the 
day of the month in the calendar on the 
horizon, and right againft it is the de- 
gree of the ecliptic which the fun is in 
for that day. 3. To find the fun's decli- 
nation. ReQify the globe, bring the 
fun’s place in the ecliptic tothe meridian, 
and that degree which it cuts in the me- 
ridian is the declination required. 4. To 
find the fun’s right afcenfion. Bring the 
tun’s place to the meridsan, and the de- 
gree of the equinoétial cut by the meri- 
dian, is the right afcenfon required. 
5. To find the fun’s amplitude. Bring 
the fun’s place to the horizon, and the 
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arch of the horizon intercepted between 
it and the eaft or weft point, is thesam- 
plitude, north or fouth. 6. Lo find the 
fan's altitude for any given day and pour. | 
Bring the fun’s place to the meritian ; 
fet the hour-index to the upper X11 then 
turn the globe «ill the index points to the | 
given hour, where let it ftandy; then | 
{crewing the quadrant of altitudelin the | 
zenith, lay it over the fun’s, place, and | 
the arch contained between it and the 
horizen, will give the degrees of altitude 
required. 7. °To find the fun'’s, azimuth 
Jor any hour of the day. Everything be- 
ing done as tn the lolt problem, the arch 
of the horizon contained between the 
north point, and that where the quadrant 
of altitude cuts it, is the azimuth eat or 
weft, as required, 8. To find the time 
when the fun rifes or fets. Find the fun’s 
place for the given day; bring it to the 
meridian, an@ fet the hour-hand to XII 3 | 
then turn the globe till the fun’s place | 
touches the eaft part of the horizon, the 
index will fhew the hour of its rifling: 
after that, turn the globe to the weft part | 
of the horizon, and the index will thew — 
the time of its fetting for the given day. 
9. To find the length of any given day or 
night. ‘This is eahly known by taking 
the number of hours between the rifing 
and fetting of the fun for the length of 
the day; and the refidue, to 24, for the 
Jength of the night. 10. To find the hour 
of the day, having the fun's altitude given. 
Bring the fun’s place to the meridian, 
and fet the hour-hand to x11; then turf 
the globe in fuch a manner, that the tun’ 
place may move along by the quadran 
of altitude (fixed in the zenith) till i 
touches the degree of the given altitude 
where ftop it, and the index will fhew o 
the horary circle the hour required. 11 
To find the place of the moon, or any pla 
net, for any given day. . Take Patker’ 
or Weayer’s ephemeris, and againft th 
given day of the month you will*find th 
degree and minute of the fign which th 
moon or planet pofleffes at noon, unde 
the title of geocentric motions. Th 
degree thus found being marked in th 
ecliptic on the globe by a {mall notch, 
‘otherwife, you may then proceed to fin 
the declination, right afcenfion, Jatitud 
longitude, altitude, , azimuth, —rifin 
fouthing, fetting, @c. in the fame ma 
ner as has been fhewn for the fun. 1 
To explain the phenomena of the baru 
moon. In order to this we need only c 

fider, that when the fun is in the begi 
ni 
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ning of aries, the full moon on that day 
mutt be in the beginning of libra: and 
fince when the fun fets, or moon rifts, 

n that day, thofe equinoftial points will 
. in the horizon, and.the ecliptic will 
then be leat of all inclined ther.to, the 
part or arch which the moon deicribes in 
one day, viz. 13°, will take up about 
an hour and a quarter afcending above 
the horizon; end, therefore, folong will 
be the time after fun-fet, the next night, 
before the moon will rife. But at the 
oppolite time of the year, when the fun 
is in the autumnal, and the full moon ia 
the vernal equinox, the ecliptic will, when 
the fun is fetting, have the greateft in- 
clination to the horizon; and, therefore, 
.13° will in this cafe foon aicend, wiz. 
in about/a quarter of an hour ; and fo 
long after tun-fet will the moon rife the’ 
next day after the full; whence, at this 
time of the year, there is much more 
moon-light than in the fpring; and 
hence this autumnal full moon came to 
be called the harveft moon, the hunter’s 
or fhepherd’s moon: all which will be 
clearly thewn on the globe. 13. To re- 
prefent the face of the flarry firmament 
for any given hour of the night. Redttily 
the globe, and turn it about, til the in- 
dex points to the given hour; then will 
all the upper hemifphere of the globe re- 

refent the vifible half of the heavens, 
and all the ttars onthe globe will be in 
fuch fituations as exaftly correfpond to 
thofe in the heavens; which may there- 
fore be eafily found, as will be fhewn in 
the fixteenth problem, 14. To find the 
hour awhen any known flar wil rife, or 
come upon the meridian. Reélify the 
globe, and fet the index to x11; then 
turn the globe till the ftar ‘comes to the 
horizon or meridian, and the insex will 
fhew the hour required. 15. To fiad at 
what time of the year any given far will 
be on the meridian at xxi at night. Bring 
the fiar to the meridian, and obferve 
what degree of the ecliptic is on the north 
meridian under the horizon; then find 
in the calendar on the horizon the day of 
the year againit that degree, an] it will 
be the day required. 16. To find any 
particular far, Firft find its altitude in 
the heavens by a quadrant, and the point 
of the compafs it bears on; then, the 
globe being reflified, and the index turn- 
ed to the given hour, if the quadrant of 
altitude be fixed on the zenith, and laid 
towerds the point of the compafs on 
which the flar was ‘obierved, the ftar re- 
Vou. Il, 
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quired will be found at the (ame degree 
of altitude on the faid quadrant, as it Was 
by obfervation in the heavens. 


Problems on the terrefrial GLOBE. 1. To ~ 


find the latitala.of any place. Bring the 
given plac he brazen meridian, and 
obferve égree it is under, for that 


is @he latitude required. 2. To reéti 


ar ge fer any given place, Raife the * 


pole fo many degrees above the horizon, 
as are equal to the latitude of the place 5 
then, finding the fun’s place, bring it to 
the meridian; and proceed, as directed in 
problem 1, on the celeftial globe. © 3. To 
fiad the longitude of a givea place. Bring 
the place to the brazen meridian, and ob- 
ferve the degree of the equator under the 
fame, for that expreffes the longitude re- 
quired. 4. To find any place by the la- 
titude and lougitude given. Bring the 
given degree of longitude to the meri-. 
dian, and under the given degree of la 
titude you will fee the place required, 
5. Io find all thofe places which have 
the fame latitude, or longitude, with thofe 
of any given place. Bring the given 
place to the meridian, then all thofe 
places which lie under the meridian have 
the fame longitude; again, turn the 
globe round on its axis, then all thofe 
places, which pals under the fame degree 
of the meridian with any given place, 
have the fame latitude with it. 6. To 
Jind all thofe places where it is noon at any 
given hour of the day, in any place. Bring 
the given place to the meridian; fet the, 
index to the given heur; then turn the 
globe, till the jaid index points to the up- 
per X11; and obferve what places lie under 
the brafS meridian, for to them if is noon 
atthattime. 7. When it is noon at any 
one place, to find what bour it is at any 
other given place. Bring the firlt given 
place to the meridian, and fet the index 
to the upper xi1; then turn the globe 
till the other given place comes to the 
meridian, aod the index will point to the 
hour required. 8. For any given hour 
of the day in the place where you are, to 
fiad the hour of the day in any other place. 
Bring the place where you are to the 
meridian, fet the index to the given hour, 
then turn the giobe about, and when 
the other place comes tothe meridian, . 
the index will thew the hour of the day 
there, as required. 9. To find the dif- 
tance between any two places on the g obe 
in englifs miles. Bring one pla < wo the 
meridian, over which fix the quadrant of 
altiinde; and then laying it overt the 
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otlier place, count the number of degrees 
thereon contained between them; which 
number multiply by 69 4, (the number 
of miles in one degree) and the product 
is the number of englifh miles required. 
to. To find how any one, place bears 
Jrom another. Bring one place to the 
brafs meridian, and lay the quadrant of 
altitude over the other; and it will thew 
on the horizon tle point of the compafs 
on which the latter bears from the for- 
mer. 11. To find thofe places to which 
the fun 1s vertical in the torrid zone, for 
any given day. Find the fun’s place in 
the ecliptic for the given time, and bring 
it to the meridian, and obferve what de- 
gree thereof it cuts; then turn the globe 
about, ard all thofe places which pals un- 
der that degree of the meridian, are thofe 
required. 12. To find what day of the 
year the fun will be vertical to any given 
place in the torrid zone, Bring the given 
place to the meridian, and mark the de- 
gree exa&ily over it; then turn the globe 
round, and obferve the two points of the 
ecliptic which pafs under that degree of 
the meridian: laftly, fee on the wocden 
horizon on what days of the year the fun 
is in thofe points of the ecliptic ; for thofe 
are the days required. 13. To find thofe 
places in the north frigid zone, where 
the fun begins ta fine confiantly without 
jetting, on any given day between the 
aift of March and the 21/t of Fune. Find 
the fun’s place in the ecliptic for the 
given day; bring it to the general me- 
ridian, and obferve the degrees of decli- 


nation; then all thofe places which are _ 


the fame number of degrees diftant from 
the pole, are the places required to be 
found. 14. To fiad on what day the 
fun begins to fbine conftantly without fet- 
ting, on any given place in the north fri- 
gid xone, and bow long. Reé&ify the 
globe to the latitude of the place; and, 
turning it about, obferve what point of 
the ecliptic between aries and cancer, 
and allio between cancer and libra, coin- 
cides with the north point of the hori- 
zon; then find, by the calendar on the 
horizon, what days the fun will enter 
thofe degrees of the ecliptic, amd they 
will fatisty the problem, 15, To find 
the place over which the fun is vertical, 
on any given day and hour. Find the 
fun’s place, and bring it to the meridian, 
and mark the degree of declination for 
the given hour; then find thofe places 


. .which have the fun in-the meridian at 


. 
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that moment; and among them, that 
which pafles under the degree of decli- 
nation, is the placedefired, 16. To find, 
Sor any given day and hour, thofe Pings! 
wherein the fun is then rifing and fetting, 
or on the meridian ; alfo thofe places which 
are enlightened, and thofe which are not. 
Find the place to which the fun is ver- 
tical at the given time, and bring the 
fame to the meridian, and elevate the 
pole to the latitude of the place; then 
all thofe places which are in the weftern 
femicircle of the horizon have the fun 
rifing, and thofe in the eaftern femicircle _ 
fee it fetting; and to thofe under the 
meridian, itisnoon., Laftly, all places 
above the horizon are enlightened, and 
ail below it are in darknefs or night, — 
17. The day and hour of a folar or lunar © 
eclipfe being given, to find all thofe places 
in which the fame twill be vifible, Find 
the place to which the fun is vertical at 
the given inftant, and elevate the globe 
to the latitude of the place; then in molt 
of thofe places above the horizon will the 
fun be vifible during his eclipfe; and all 
thofe places below the horizon, will fee 
the moon pafs through the fhadow of the 
earth io her eclipfe. 18. The length of a 
degree being given, to find the number of 
miles in a great circle of the earth, and 
thence the diameter of the earth. Admit — 
that one degree contains 69% englith fta- 
tute miles ; then multiply 360 (the num- 
ber of degrees in a great circle) by 69 75 
and the produét will be a;soz0, the miles _ 
which meafure the circumferenée of the 
earthy If this number be divided by 
3.1416, the quotient will be 7963, 8% 
miles, for the diameter of the earth. 
19. The diameter of the earth being known, 
to find the furface in fquaie miles, and its 
folidity in cubic miles, Admit the dia- 
meter be 7964 miles; then multiply the 
fquare of the diameter by 3.1416, and the 
produét will be 199250205 very near, 
which are the fquare miles in the furface 
of the earth. Again, multiply the cube. 
of the diameter by 0.5246, and the pros 
duct 264466789170 will be the number 
of the cubic miles in the whole globe of. 
the earth. 20. Yo exprefi the velocity of 
the diurnal motion of the earth. Since a 
place in the equator defcribes a circle of 
25020 miles in twenty-four hours, it ig 
evident that the velocity with which it 
moves is ‘at the rate of 10424 in one 
hour, or 173. miles per minute. The 
velocity in any paralle of latitude, de- 
' creates 
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ereales in the proportion of the co-fine of 
the latitude to the radius. Thus for the 
Jatitude of London, 51° 30’, fay, 
As radius 10.900000 
To the co-fine of lat, 519 30’ 9.794149 
So is the velocity in the equa- 
ai y 4 b 2.232046 
To the velocity of the city 

of London, 10,°,/ B93 F195 
That is, the city of London moves about 
the axis of the earth at the rate of 10°; 
miles every minute of time. But this is 
far fhort of the velocity of the annual 
motion about the fim; for that fs at the 
rate of 60000 miles per hour, or about 
yooo miles each minute, fuppofing the 
diameter of the annual orbit to be 82 
millions of miles. 


Patent-GLoBes, thofe with Mr. Neale’s 
improvements, for which he obtained his 


majelty’s letters-patent, 

Te terreftrial globe, with the improve- 
ments of this ingenious artilt, is repre- 
fented in plate CXVII, fig. 1, the earth 


being fuppofed in that part of its orbit. 


where the north pole A is at its neareft 
approach to the fun $, which accordingly 
by the index or ray SR, points to the 
tropic of cancer; 4 is a moveable cixcle, 
which, fet to the latitude of a given place, 
will caufe the femicircle ¢ to point out 
the zenith of the faid place; d reprefents 
the ecliptic, e the equator, and fa {crew 
by which the annual motion may be fe- 
parated from the diurnal ; ¢ is a femi- 
circle which always moves at 90° diftance 
from the moon, and thereby becomes the 
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fituated as at B, and the index from Phe 
fun will point to the fign leo on the etlip- 
tic d; after turning the globe thirty times 
more, the north pole will be removed to 
C, and the index advanced to virgo; 
and in this manner may the phenomena 
of the earth’s annual motion be traced 
through all the figns of the ecliptic and 
feafons of the year ; the index or pointer 
defcribing a fpiral line, which every day 
at noon, or turn of the globe, falls at 
the diftance of about fifteen minutes 
from that of the -preceding day, When 
the earth is fo far advanced in its orbit, 
that the index SR points to the equator, 
the reafon will appear very clear why the 
days and nights are then equal all the 
world over; for both poles are now feen 
in the horizon, which, being the bounda- 
ry of light and darkne(fs, biffeéts all the 
parallels of latitude, and cautes an equal 
diftribution of day and night throughout 


the whole earth. 


Tf the rotation of the globe be continued, | 
the obferver will fee the north pole dee 
fcend juft as many degrees below the 
horizon, as the pointer has advanced 
fouth of the equator; and when it is ar- 
rived at the tropic of capricorn, all that 
part of the globe within the arétic circle 
will be inyolved in continual darknefs, 
whilft that within the antarétic circle ene 
joys uninterrupted day. 

At the diftance of go° from the moon, 
as has been already obferved, is placed a 
femicircle, which being fixed on the cen 
ter of theymoon’s motion, alWays moves 


round ‘ with her 3. thereby fhewing, ~ 
throughout her courfe, all thofe coun-, 
tries in the northern hemifphere to which + 
fhe is at any particular time rifing, thofe” 


Junar horizon. for the northern hemif- 
phere; + is an inclined plane on which 
the ftem of the moon PO moves, there- 
by caufing the moon itfelf to thew its 


feveral latitudes, nodes, &c. and by this 
plane moving the contrary way, in a 
litle more than 19 of the annual revolu- 
tions of the globe, is fhewn the retro- 
grade motion of the nodes. 


This globe is mounted with the horizon 


@ fixed vertically, and placed fo as to 
move upon its own axis AH, whereby 
at reprefents the diurnal motion of the 
earth. _Hence if the globe be. turned 
round its own axis, by means of the 
winch at top, the ray from the fun will, 
in this fituation, defcribe the tropic of 
cancer: the whole ar&ic circle will be 
taken into the enlightened hemifphere, 
and that of the antar@ic circle will be 
involved in darknefs. Let us now fup- 
ee the globe turned thirty times about 

y the winch, the north pole will chen be 


where fhe ‘is then fetting, and thofe to 
whom fhe is then due fouth; as alfo the 
exact difference of time between the rif- 


‘ing or fetting of the fun and moon. 


The celeftial globe (ibid. fig. 2.) -is 
mounted not quite fo differently from the 
common globes, as the terreftrial one 5 
its horizon being as ufual, and the globe 
moveable to the latitude of any country ; 
only inftead of thofe upright pillars to 
fupport the horizon, as in commen ones, 
here femicircles are fixed on the pedeftal, 
and from the pole of the equator a mo- 
tion is conveyed to the pole of the eclip~ 
tic; where twa arms or indices are 
placed, on which are fixed the artificial 
fun and moon. ‘Thefe, as the globe is 
surned abont its axis by the wigch W, 
keep their exaét motions over the fame, 
by means of the wheel-work atQ, in 
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Jike manner as thofe luminaries do in the 
heavens; fo that being once fet ght by 
an ephemeris, they will remain fo, aod 
thereby fhew the rifing and fetting of 
thefe luminaries, with the length of the 
day and night, together with the true 
caufe of all the viciffitudes of the fea- 
‘fons; and how, notwithttanding their ap- 
parent motion from eaft to weft, they 
really move from wei to ealt ; the moon, 
in a very little more than twenty-nine 
_days and a half; and the fun, in a year. 
See the articles EartTH, SuN, and 
Moon, 
To the center of the fun two jointed 
ftems are occafionally {crewed on, and 
to thefe are fixed mercury and venus 5 
which by the faid joints may be fet to 
their proper {tations, and thereby feveral 
entertaining problems may be folved, 
From what has been faid itis evident, that 
the ufual problems on the common globes, 
and mott of thofe with the orrery, may 
be folved by thefe curious machines, 
‘Problems peculiar to the patent-GLoses. 
1. To reétity thefe globes. This, on the 
celeitial globe, 1s performed in the fame 
manner as on the common globes. But 
the terreftrial globe admits of no fuch 
reGtification; for inftead of raifirg or 
lowering the pole of the globe it elf, ac- 
_ cording to the latitude of the place, we 
mu here rectify a moveable brafs hori- 
zon, fo as that the given place fhall be in 
the zenith of the taid horizon. 2. To 
rediify the fun or woon, according to thefe 
globes, Having found the'fun’s place in 
the ecliptic, in the common way, tun 
the fun about by its fem ull it is direely 
oppofite to the fame fign and degree of 
the ecliptic upon the globe, The fame 
may alfo be done with refpect to the 
moon, having fi ft found her place by an 
ephemeris for that day. 3. To foeru on 
thefe globes the coufe of an eclizfe of the 
fun or moon, ‘This is felf-evident on et- 
ther globe, hy turning them by the winch 
till the two luminaries come in Conjunc- 
tion with, or opp: fition to each other, 
provided they happen to be in or near the 
nodes. 4. 10 explain the reafon why they 
happen no oftener, This wiil appear no 
leis evident, "by fetting the mocn to any 
confiderable latitude, and turning the 
globe till fhe comes in conjunction with 
the fun; for then the pointer from the 
fun will be feen to pals either above or 
below her, according as fhe is in noithor 
fouth jatinude; fo that there can be ng 
eclipfe of ihe fun, when the moon is Nut 
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jn or near her nodes. 5. To exhibita — 
natural reprefentation of the retrograde 
motion of the moon's nodes. This is done’ 
by only turning the globe with the winch, 
and obferving that the place where the 
moon croffes the ecliptic, in its motion 
round the earth, is every time in dif- 
ferent places ; which are found to be re- 
trograde, or contrary to the order of the 
figns ; that is, they move backward thro’ 
allthe figns from eaft to weit. 6. Fhe 
day and Lour'of a folar eclipfe being given, 
to find all thofe places on the globe to 
which the fame will be vifible. Turn 
the globe til the given day comes oppo- 
fite to the fun, and the place where you 
are to the pointer; fet the index to 12, 
then turn the globe till the index points | 
to the given hour; fet the moon in con- | 
junQiion with the fun; then all the places 
above the folar horizon are thofe to which 
the eclipfe will be vifible, 7, To find | 
the fame in a lunar eclipfe. Proceed as in | 
the Jaft problem; only inftead of the 
mcon’s being in conjun&tion, fhe muft | 
now be in oppofition; and inftead of} 
viewing all the countries on that fide of the’ 
horizon towards the fun, you muft fur 
vey thofe on the oppofite fide: for they | 
are the countries to which the luner eclipfe 
will be vifible. 8. Io exhibit the pha/es 
of mercury and venus. Set them to any 
given ftarion within the enlightened he-| 
milphere of the celcfial globe ; and it may 
be obferved, that their different phafes in 
thofe feveral ftations will be in all relpects 
analogous to thofe cf our moon. 9. 7@ 
demonfirate, that in a certain latitude 
the inhabitants may obferve the fun, moon 
mercury, and venus all rifing togethet 
on a particular day; and yet, on th 
fame day, may fee the moon fe tweld 
hours before the fun, mercury fourteen hour 
afier the moon, and venus fix hours afte 
all three. Reétify the globe te the lath 
tude of 662; let the moon rife near th 
tropic of capricorn, the fun at the begin 
ning of aries, mercury about fifteen d 
grees inaries, and venus abouteighteen dé 
grees in taurus, with five or fix degrees @ 
north latitude; then turn the globe abou 
and you will find by the index the diffe 
rence of time fought for. 10. To fim 
the height of the diurnal arch of the lumi 
naries and planets aforefaid, on any give 
day. The gicbe being re&ified, tcre 
the quadrant of altityde to the zenith 
the place, which bring to the meridiag 
then turn about the globe to the give 
day, and the degree of the quadrami 
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each refpeGtively pafs over, is the height 
of their arches fought. 10. To fhew 
why neither mercury nor venus can be 
feen on the meridian of London at midnight, 
as all’ the other planets at certain times 
are. Set thele two planets to thei: great- 
eft elongation or diftance from the {un ; 
and, by turning the globe about, the im- 
poffibility of the thing will be evident. 

GLOBE FISH, orbis. See ORBIS. 

GLOBULAR, in general, an appellation 
given to things of a roundifh figure, like 
that of a globe. 

GLOBULAR CHART, a name given to the 
reprefentation of the furface, or of fome 
part of the furface of the terreftrial globe 
upon a plane, wherein the parallels of 
latitude are circles nearly concentric, the 
meridians curves bending towards the 
poles, and the rhumb-lines are alfo curves. 
See the article CHART. 

GLOBULAR SAILING. See SAILING. 

GLOBULARIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants of the tetrandria-monogynia clafs, 
the proper-flower of which is formed of 
a fingle petal, tubular at the bafe, and 

divided into five fegments at the limb; 
the univerfal corolla is nearly equal ; there 
is no pericarpium, but the proper peri- 
anthium clofes at its top, and contains 
the feed, which is fingle, and of an oval 
figure. 
Of this genus there are feveral fpecies, 
among which that called by fome the aly- 
pum of Montpelier, is a violent ca- 
thartic and emetic, and is fometimes 
given in dropfies with fuccefs; but it 
ought to be ufed with great caution: its 
bark contains its principal virtues. 

GLOBULE, a diminutive of globe, fre- 
quently ufed by phyficians in tpeaking of 
the red fpherical particles of the biood, 
See the article BLooD. 


GLOCESTER, the capital of Glocefter- 


fhire, ninety miles welt of London ; weft 
long. 2° 16’, and north lat. 51° 50’. 

It is a bifhop’s fee, and fends two mem- 
bers to parliament, 

GLOGAW, a city of Silefia, fituated on 
the river Oder, 45 miles north-weft of 
Breflaw: eaft long. 16° 8’, and north lat. 
51° 4o!. 

Lefer GLocaw, a town of Silefia, fifty 
miles fouth of Breflaw. 

GLORIA patri, among ecclefiaftical 

. writers, See DoxoLocy. 

GLORIOSA, suPERB LILLY, in botany, 
a genus of the hexandria. monogynia cla‘s 
of plants, the flower of which confilts of 
of fx oblongo-lanceolated, undulated, 
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and very Jong petals, reflex nearly to the 
bafe; the fruit is an oval pe!lucid cap e, 


containing three cells, and num 
givbole feeds, difpofed in a double feries 


GLOSS, in matters of literature, denotesie 


ap expofition or explication of the text of | 
any author, whether in the fame lan- 
guage, or any other; in which fenfe it 
differs little from commentary. 
article COMMENTARY. ~ . 
GLOoss, among ertificers, the luftre or 
brightnefs fet upon cloth, filk, and the 
like. See CLotu, Sink, &e: 
GLOSSARY, glofarium, a fort of diGie- 
nary, explaining the obfcure and anti- 
quated terms in fome old author 5 fuch 
are Du Cange’slatin and greek eloflaries, 
Spelman’s Gloffary, and Kennet’s Glof- 
favy at the end of his Parochial Anti+ 
quities, 
GLOSSOCOMON, in forgery, an infiru- 


cone 


Seethe 


ment, er fort of cafe, contrived by the ‘— 


antient furgeons, for containing a frac~ 
tured leg or thigh. 

GLOssOCOMON, in mechanics, the name 
by which Hiero calls a machine, compof- 


ed of feveral dented wheels with pinions, ~ 


and u'ed for raifing great weights, "hae 


GLOSSOPETRA, in natural hiftory, a * 


genus of extraneous foffils, pealied from 
their having been fuppofed the tongues of 
ferpents turned to ftone, tho’ they are 
really the teeth of fharks, and are daily 
found in the mouths of thofe fithes, 
wherever taken. See Fossix. 

The feveral izes of teeth of the fame {pe- 
cies, and the feveral different {pecies of 
fharks, furnifh us with a vaft variety of 
thefe fofiile teeth, Their ufual colours 
are black, bluifh, whitith, yellowith, or 
brown. In fhape they are ufually fome- 
what approaching to triangular; fome 
are fimple, and others have a {maller point 
on each fide the large one ; many of them 
are quite ftraight, but they are trequently 
met with crooked, and bent in all the 
different diretions, fome inwards, fome 
outwards, and fome fideways: they are 
alfo of various fizes, the larger ones be- 


4 


ing four or five inches long, and the: — 


{mailer lefs than a quarter of an inch, 
See plate OX XIV. fig. 1. 

They are found with us in the firata of 
blue clay, and are very plentiful in the 
clay-pits of Richmond, and fome other 


places ; but they areno where fo common _ 


as inthe ifland of Malta. 

GLOTTIS, in anatomy, the mouth or 
aperture of the larynx, through which 
the air afcends and defcends in refpiring. 
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It is of an elliptic figure, and furnithed 
with cartilages and niu(cles, by means of 


, ~~ which it is occafionally dilated or {trait 


ened, fo as to give that wonderful variety 
of notes, of which the voice is capable, in 
- fpeaking and finging. See Larynx. 


GLOUCESTER, or GLocesTeER. See 


the article GLOCESTER. 


GLOVE, a covering for the hand and wrift. 


Gloves, with refpeét to commerce, are 
diftinguifhed into leathern-gloves, filk- 
gloves, thread-gloves, — cotton gloves, 
worfted-gloves, @c. Leathern-gloves 


are made of chamois, kid, lamb, doe, © 


elk, buff, &e. ; 

Foreign gloves, on their importation, pay 
the following duties, wiz. gloves of Ca- 
nary, Milan, or Venice, unwrought, the 
dozen pair, pay 4%. 9;‘,d. draw back 
48. 37454. Thofe of Canary, Milan, 
or Venice, wrought with gold or filver, 
the dozen pair, pay 19s. 17454. draw 


back 17s. 3d. French gloves, the grofs, 
I 


pay rl, 3138. 10-24, draw back 3]. 
a‘ z 100 f 
12724, French, wrought with gold or 
TOW i 
filver, the dozen pair, pay 21. 145. 
89,4. draw back 11. 12s. 3d, Spanifh 
gloves, plain, the dozen pair, pay 38+ 
83 ’ 8x} “ 
g—-d. draw back 3s. 2——d. Silk- 
100 100 
gloves knit, the dozen pair, pay 115. 
" g;t9.d. draw back 10s,6d. More for 
every pound weight 1s. 102°.d. draw 
back 1s. 10 50d. Thole of Vandou, the 
Z 
dozen pair, pay 28 4nd. draw back 
28. 1-74, And more for {uch as are 
100) ee 


made of Jeather, for every 20s. value, 
upon oath, 6s. 


GLOUTIUS, in anatomy, a mufcle more 


ufually called the gluteus major. 


GLOW-WORM, the engl:th name of an 
~ inle&, called by zoologifts cicindela. See 


the article CICINDELA. 


GLUCKSTAT, a fortified town of Ger- 


many, fituated on the eaft fide of the rie 
ver Elbe, thirty miles north-weft of Ham- 
burgh : eaft longitude 9°, and north lati- 
tude 54° 20’. 


GLUE, among artificers, a tenacious vilcid 


matter, which ferves as a cement to bind 
or conneé things together. 

Glues are of different kinds, according to 
the various ules they are defigned for, as 
the common glue, glove-glue, and parch= 
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The methed of making GLUE. 


Method of preparing and ufing GLUE, Set 


GLU 
ment-plue; whereof the two laft are more 
properly called fize. See Size. 

‘The common or ftrong glue is chiefly 
ufed by. carpenters, joiners, cabinet- 
makers, &c, and the beft kind is that 
made in England, in fquare pieces of a 
ruddy brown colour; and, next to this, 
the flanders- glue. It is made of the fkins 
of animals, as oxen, cows, calves, fheep, 
&c, and the older the creature is, the 
better is- the glue made of its hide, 
Indeed, whole fkins are but rarely uled 
for this purpofe, but only the fhavings, 
parings, or {craps of them ; or the feet, 
finews, @&¢e. That made of whole fkins, 
however, is undoubtedly the beft ; as that 
made of finews is the very worft. 

In making 
glue of parings, they firft fteep them two 
or three days in water; then wafhing 
them well out, they boil them to the con- 
fittence of a thick jelly ; which they pafé, 
while hot, through ozier-bafkets, to fepa- 
rate the impurities from it, and then let 
ftand fome time, to purify it further: 
when all the filth and ordures are fettled to 
the bottom of the veffel, they melt and 
boil it a fecond time. They next pour 
it into flat frames or moulds, whence it is 
taken out pretty hard and folid, and cut 
into {quare pieces or cakes. They af- 
terwards dry it, in the wind, in a fort of 
coarfe net; and at laft fring it, to finith 
its drying. The glue made of finews, 
feet, Gc. is managed after the fame man- 
ner; only vith this difference, that they 
bone and {cour the feet, and do not lay 
them to fteep. 

The beft give is that which is oldeft ; 
and the fureft way to try its goodnels, 1s 
to lay a piece to fteep three or four days, 
and if it {well confiderably without melt- 
ing, and when taken out refumes its for- 
mer drinefs, it is excelient, ' 

A glue that will hold againft fire or wa- 
ter, may be made thus: mix a handful 
of quick-lime with four ounces of linfeed- 
oil ; boil them to a good thicknefs, then 
fpread it on tin-plates in the fhade, and — 
it will become exceeding hard, but may 
be eafily diffolved over a fire, as glue, 
and will affect the bufinefs to admiration, 


a quart of water on the fire, then put in 
about half a pound of good glue, and 
boil them gently together till the glue be 
entirely diffolved and of a due confiftence, 
When glue is to be ufed, it muft be made — 
thoroughly hot ; after which, with @ - 
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bruth dipped in it, befmear the faces of the 
joints as quick as poffible; then clapping 
them together, flide or sub them length- 
wife one upon another, two or three 
times, to fettle them clofe ; and fo let 
them ftand till they are dry and firm. 

Fif-Guve, a name fometimes given to 
ichthyocolla. “Sce ICHTHYOCOLLA. 

GLUME, gluma, among botanifts, akind 
of cup, conlifting of two or three mem- 
branous valves, which are often pellucid 
attheir edges. This fort of cup belongs 
to the graffes. 

GLUT AUS, in anatomy, the name of 
three mufcles, which form the buttocks, 
and from their fize are called maximus, 
medius, and minimus, They all arife 
in the external furface of the ilium, if- 
chium, and os facrum: the termination 
of the firft, or greateft, is about four 
fingers-breadth from the great trochanter, 
and the terminations of the iwo others 
are in this trochanter, 

GLUTINATIVE meptcines, the fame 
with agelutinants, See AGGLUTINANTS. 

GLYCINE, scCARLET-PEA, in botany, a 
genus of the diadelphia-decan: ria clafs of 
plants, with a papilionaceous flower, and 
an oblong bilocu'ar pod, containing a 
number of kidney- fhaped feeds, of a {car- 
let colour, fpotted with black. 

GLYCONIAN VERSE, in antient poetry, 
confifts of three feet, whereof the firftis 
a {pondee, the fecond a-choriambus, and 
the laft a pyrrhichius; or the fi ft may be 
a fpondee, and the other two dactyls. 


Thus, Mens re-\gnum bona pof | fidet. 


or, Mens re-|gnum bona | pofidet. 


GLYCYRRHIZA, liquorice, in botany, 
a genus of the diadelphia-decandria clafs 
of plants, with a p2pilionaceous flower, 
confifting of four petals; the fruit is an 
oblong, compreficd, and unilocular pod, 
containing a few kidney-fhaped feeds. 
See plate CXIX. fig. 3, 

For the defcription and medicinal virtues 
of liquorice, fee the article Liquorice, 

GLYPH, in fculpture and architefure, 
denotes any canal or cavity, ufed as an 
ornament. 

GLYSTER, or CLysTER, among phyf- 
cians, See the article CLysTeErR. 

GMELINA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which is campanulated, 
and alfo divided into four fegments, the 
fruit is a globofe unilocular berry, fur- 
rounding a bilocular nut or kernel. 


GNAPHALIUM, cudzeed, in botany, 
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a genus of the fyngenelia-polygamia-flle 


- 


perflua clafs of plants, with numerous 


hermaphrodite flowers on its difc, and a 


few female ones on the verge; there is 
no pericarpium ; the feeds, which are obs 
long, fingle, and crowned with down, 
being contained in the cup. 


Cudweediis eiteemed drying and aftrine ~ 


gent, and is recommended in dy/enteries, 
hemorrhages, and all kinds of fluxes 5 
but the modern pharmacy makes little 
ule of it. 

GNAT, in zoology, an infeét of the fly- 
kind, called by authors culex. See the 
article CULEX. 
There are feveral fpecies of gnats, diftin= 
guifhed partly by their fize, and partly 
by the different colours with which they 
are variegated, as black, brown, grey, 
yellow, @¢e. They belong to the order 
of two-winged flies. 

GNESNA, the capital city of great Poland, 
fituated one hundred and ten miles weft 
of Warlaw: eaft long. 18°, and north 
lat. 53°. 

It is the fee of an archbifhop, who is al- 
ways primate of Poland. See the article 
POLAND. m 

GNIDIA, in botany, a genus of the ots 
tandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which -confifts of four petals, 
inferted into the cup; there is no peri-. 
carpium ; the feed is fingle, and retained 
in the bottom of the cup. 


who, according to the 
the inner parts of the e They are 
fuppofed fmall in ftatureand the guare 
dians of quarries, mihes, &c. See the 
article CABBALISTs, 
GNOMON, in dialling, the ftyle, pin, or 
cock of a dial; which, by its fhadow, 
fhews the hour of the day. The gnomon 
of every dial reprefents the axis of the 
world. See Diab and DsaLiine, 
GNOMON, in geometry. If, ina parallelo« 
gram ABCD (pl, CXVIII. fig, 1. n® 
1.) the diameter AC be drawn; alfo 
two lines EF, HI, parallel to the fides 
ofthe parallelogram, and cutting the dia- 
meter in one and the fame point G, fo 
that the parallelogram is, by thefe paral. 
lels, divided into four parallelograms, 
then are the two parallelograms DG, 
BG, through which the diameter does 
not pafs, called complements; thofe 
through which the diameters pafs, E H, 
FI, are called the parallelograms about 
the 
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the diameter ; ; and a gnomon conhits of 
the two complements, and either of the 
paral.elograms about the diameter, viz 
 GD+HE+ET, or GD+FI4+G B. 
Gnomon, in aftronomy, a ftyle erected 
perpendicular to the horizon, in order 
to find the altitude of the fun. Thus, 
in the right-angied triangle ABC ibid. 
n° 2, are given, AB the length of the 
By ie BC “the length of its thadow, and 
the right angle ABC. Hence, making 
CB the radius, we have this analogy for 
finding the angi A CB, the fun’s alti- 
tude, viz. BC: AB: : radius : tangent 
of the angle C. 
By means sof a gnomon, the fun’s meri- 
dian altitude, and cohfequently the lati- 
tude of the place, may be found more ex- 
aaGly than, with the fmaller quadrants. 
See the article Qu ADRANT. 
By the fame initrument, the height of 
any object GH may be found; for as 
DF (ibid. n°? q-) the diftance of the ob- 
ferver’s eye from the gnomon, istoDE, 
the heig cht of the ftyle; fo is F H, the di- 
ftance bs the obferver’s eye from the ob- 
ject, to GH, its height. 
Gnomon of a globe, the index of the hour- 
circle. Seethe article GLOBE. 
GNOMONIC, fomething belonging to a 
gnomon. See the preceding article. 
GNomonic cOLuMN. See CoLumN. 
Gnomonte PROJECTION, See the article 
PROJECTION, 
ONICS, guomontca, the art of dial- 
t ofdrawiag fun and moon-dials, 
iwemiplane. See the articles DiaL 


*church-hiftory, chriftian 
it being a name which 
t aficient heretics affected to 
‘take, to expre!s that new knowledge and 
extraordinary light to which they m nade 
* pretenfions; the word gnoltic fignifying a 
Jearned, or enlighte ned perfon, 
St. Epiphanius afcribes the rigin of the 
gnottics to Simon Magus, 4 nd fays that 
they acknowledged twoprinciples, a good 
and a o_o They fuppofed there were 
eight different heavens, each of which 
was governed by its particular prince : 
the prince of the feventh heaven, whom 
they natned Sabaoth, created the Wes ivens 
andthe earth, the de heavens below him, 


anda great numhe: ae angels. In the 
soe heaven they placed their Barbelo, 
r Barbero, whet) they fometimes cal! ol 


ie father and fometimes the mother of 
the univerie. All the gnoftics 
guificd the creator of the univerie from 


diflin- 
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God, who made himfelf known to men 
by his Son, whom they acknowledged to 
be the Chrift. They denied that the 
Word was made fizhh ; and afferted that’ 
Jefus Chrift was not born of the Virgin 
Mary, that he had a body only in ap- 
pearance, and that he did not fuffer in 
reality, They neither believed a refurrec- 
tion, nor a judgment to come; but ima- 
gined that thofe who had not been in- 
ftru&ted in their maxims, would return 
into the world, and pafs into the bodies 
of hogs and other of the like animals, 
They had feveral apocryphal books, as 
the Gofpel of St. Philip, the Revelations 
of Adam, the Gofpel of Perfeétion, @c. * 

GO is fometimes ufed in a fpecial fignifi- 
cation, in our law; as to go without day, 
is to be difmiffed the court. 

GOA, a city and fea-port of the hither 
India, fituated in an ifland of the river 
Mandoua, and fabjet & to the Portuguele : : 
ealt long. 73° 20’, and north lat.15° 20’. 

GOAD, a pointed ftick, or rod, armed 
with a fharp iron pin at the end, to prick 
oxen or other cattle forwards, 

GOAL, or GaoLt. See GAOL. 

GOAT, capra, in zoology, a quadruped . 

of the order of the pecora. See the ar- 
ticle CAPRA, 
The common goat with carinated and 
arcuated horns, is.nearly of the fize of 
the fheep, only that the wool of the Jat- 
ter makes it appear larger. The furr 
of the goat is of a pale dun, and the | 
hairs rigid and waved, but not curled 
as in the fheep. It is a native of molt 
parts of Europe. The beck goat has 
under his jaws two wattles or tufts like a 
beard. The f-male alfo refembles the 
male, and is valued if fhe have large teats, 
a great udder, and no horns, orat leaft 
very (mall ones, Thefe animals require’ 
almoft nothing to keep them. ‘Their 
milk is efteemed the greateft nourifher of 
all liquids, women’s milk excepted, and 
very comfortable to the ftomach. The 
young kids alfo are very good for the 
table, rand may be managed in all refpects 
like lambs. 

GoaT’s BEARD, tragopogon, in botany. 
See the article TRAaGOPOGON. 

GoaT’s BLOOD, fanxyuis birci. 
article SANGUIS, - 

GoaT’s RUE, galega, in botany, 
article GALEGA. 

GOAT-SUCKER, caprimulgus, 
logy, a fpecies of hirundo, 
ticle HiR UNDO, 

GOAT’s THORN, the fame with tregacanth 

GOSELINS 


See th 
See th 


if ornitho 
See the are 
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GOBELINS, a celebrated manufactory for 
tapeftry, eftablifhed by Mr. Colbert, at 
Paris, in 1667. See TAPEsTRy. 
GOBIO, a fpecies of cyprinus, with the 
upper jaw longeft, and two cirri at the 
mouth, 

GOBIUS, in ichthyology, a genus of 
acanthopterygious fifhes, with five fmall 
bones in the membrane of the gills, and 
the belly-fins of which grow together into 
a funnel-fhape. 

To this genus belongs, 1. The fea-gud- 
geon, or variegated gobius with fourteen 
rays in the hinder back-fin; it grows to 
eight inches in length, and is tolerably 
thick in proportion « it is very beautiful- 
ly variegated with brown, white, yellow, 

‘green, blue, and black, See pi. CXXIII. 
fig.3,n° 2x, 2. The paganellus, or go- 
bius with a yellow tranfverfe line on the 
top of the firft back-fin: it grows to 
about fix inches in length, and is toler- 
ably thick in proportion. ibid, n° 4, 
3. The jozo, or gobius with the ventral 
fin blue, and the rays of the back-fin 
affurgent. 4. The aphua, or aphya- 
eobites, or fmall gobius with a great 
many rays in the fecond back fin: its 
length is only an inch and half, ibid, n° 3. 

Gostvus is alfo a name ufed by different 
authors for feveral other diftin& fithes, 
viz, 1. The cyprinus with the upper 
jaw longeft, and two cirri at the mouth ; 
this is the gobius fluviatilis. 2. The 

arch with eight or nine black tran{verfe 
ines on each fide. And, 3. The fmooth 
cottus with two {pines on the head. ‘See 

the article CypRINUS, PEARCH, &c. 

OBLET, a large drinking-cup of around 
figure, without either foot or handle. 

GOBONP’, or Gopony, in heraldry, the 

fame with componed. | See COMPONED. 

GOD, Deus, the fupreme being, the firft 

caufe or creator of the univerfe, and the 
only true objeét of réligious worfhip. 

The Hebrews called him Jehovah ; which 

name they never pronounced, but ufed 

inftead of it the words Adonai, or Elo- 
him. Seethe articles ADoNaI, ELouiM, 
and JEHOVAH. 

God, fays fir Ifaac Newton, is a relative 
term, and has refpect to fervants. It 

denotes, indeed, an eternal, infinite, ab- 

folutely perfeét being : but fuch a being 
without dominion, would not be god, 

The word god frequently fignifies lord, 

but every lord is not god. The domi- 

nion of a {piritual being, or lord, contti- 

tutes god; true dominion, true god ; the 

fupreme, fupreme; pretended, pretend- 
VoL, Il, 


— 
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ed. From fuch true dominion it follows 
that the true God is living, intelligent, and 


powerful; and from his other perfec.» 


tions, that he is fupreme, or fupremely 

perfe&t, He is eternal and infinite, om- 
nipotent and omniicient ; that is, he en- 

dures from eternity to eternity, and is 

prefent from infinity to infinity, He go- 

verns all things that exift, and knows all 

things that are to be known. He is not 

eternity or infinity, but eternal and fnfi- 

nite. He is not duration and fpace, but 

he endures and is prefent ; he endures al- 

ways, and is prefent every where; and 

by éexifting always and every where, con- 

ftitutes the very things we call duration 

and {pace, eternity and infinity. He is 

omniprefent, not only virtually, but fub- 

ftantially ; for power without fubftance 

cannot fubfift. All things are contained 

and move in him, but without any mu-. 
tual paffion; that is, he fuffers nothing 

from the motions of bodies, nor do they 

undergo any refiftance from his omni- 

prefence. 

It is confeffed, that God exifts neceffarily 5 
and by the fame neceffity he exifts always 

and every where. Hence alfo he muft be 

perfeétly fimilar ; all eye, allear, all brain 

allarm, all perception, imtelligence, and 

action; but after a manner not at all cor- 

poreal, not at alllike men ; after a man-. 
ner altogether unknown tous. He is de- 
ftitute of all body, and. ‘bodily fhape, 

and therefore cannot al ade or 

touched; nor ought to be worfhipped un-— 
der the reprefentation of any thing corpo- 


real. We know him by his pro- 
‘perties, or attributes, by the mof wife 
and excellent ftruéture of things, and by 


final caufes: but we adore and worfhip 
him only on account’ of his dominion ; 
for God, fetting .afide dominion, provi- 
dence, and final caufes, is nothing elfe 
but fate and nature. d 
The plain argument, fays Mr. Maclau- 
rin, for the exiftence of the deity, obvi- 
ous to all, and carrying irrefiltible con- 
vigtion with it, is from the evident con- . 
trivance and fitnefs of things for one an- 

other, which we meet with throughout all . 
parts of the univerfe. 


ter; a manifeft contrivance immeti: , 
fuggefts a contriver, It ftrikes a 
fenfation ; and artful reafonings againft 
it may puzzle us, but it iswithout fhak- 
ing our belief. No perfon, for example, 
that knows the principles of optics and 
the Rragture of thezye, can believe that 
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There is no need. 
of nice or fubtile reafonings in this. mat-—~ 
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jt was formed without fkill in that {ci- 
ence ; or that the ear was.formed without 
the knowledge of founds; or that the 
~male and female in animals were not 
formed for each other, and ‘for continu- 
ing the {pecies. All our accounts of na- 
ture are full of inftances of this kind. 
‘The admirable and beautiful ftru€ture of 
things for final caufes, exalt our idea of 
the contriver: the unity of defign thews 
him to be one. The great motions in 
the fyftem, performed with the fame fa- 
cility as the leaft, fuggeft his almighty 
power, which gave motion to the earth 
and the celeftial bodies with equal eale as 
to the minuteft particles, The fubtilty 
of the motions and aétions in the internal 
parts of bodies, fhews that his influence 
penetrates the inmoft receffes of things, 
and that he is equally a@tive and prefent 
every where, The fimplicity of the Jaws 
that prevail in the world, the excellent 
difpotition of things, in order to obtain 
the beft ends, and the beauty which adorns 
the works of nature, far fuperior to any 
thing in art, fuggelt his con(ummate wil- 
dom. The ufefulnefs of the whole {cheme, 
fo well contrived for the intelligent be- 
ings that enjoy it, with the internal dif- 
polition, and moral ftructure of thofe 
beings themfelves, fhew his unbounded 
goodnefs. Thele are the arguments which 
are fufficiently open to the views and ca- 
pacities of the unlearned; while, at the 
fame time they acquire new ftrength and 
luttre from the difcoveries of the learned. 
The deity’s aéting and interpoting in the 
univerle, thew that he governs, as well 
as formed it ; and the depth of his coun- 
fels, even in conducting the material uni- 
verfe, of whicha great part furpaffes our 
knowledge, keep up.an inward venera- 
tion and awe of this great being, and 
difpofe us to receive what may be other- 
wife revealed to us, concerning him. It 
has been juitly obterved that fome of the 
Jaws of nature now known to us, mutt 
have efcaped us, if we had wanted the 
fenfe of feeing. It may be in bis power 
to beftow upon us other fenfes, of which 
we have at prefent no idea; without which 
it may beimpoffible for us to know all his 
works, or to have more adequate ideas 
of himfe}!. In our prefent ftate, we know 
* enough to be fatisfied of our dependency 
upon him, and of the duty. we owe to 
him, the lord and difpofer of all things, 
He is not the object of ienle; his-eflence, 
and indeed that of all other fubftances, 
is beyond the reach of all our difco- 
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veries: but his attributes clearly appear — 
in his admirable works. We know, 
that the higheft conceptions we are able 
to form of them, are ftill beneath bis real 
perfeétions; but his power and dominion 
over us, and our duty towards him, are 
manifett. , 
Though God has given us no innate ideas 
of himfelf, fays Mr. Locke, yet having — 
furnifhed us with thofe facultiesour mids | 
are endowed with, he hath not left him- © 
felf withouta witnels ; fince we have fenfe, — 
perception, and reafon, and cannot want | 
a clear proof of him, as long as we car- 
ry ourfelves about us. To fhew, there- 
fore, that we are capable of knowing, 
that is, being certain that there is a God ; 
and how we may come by this certainty, 
I think we need go no farther than our- © 
felves, and that undoubted knowledge — 
we have of our own exiftence. I think © 
it is beyond queftion, that man has a clear 
perception of his own being: he knows 
certainly that he exifts, and that he is 
fomething, In the next place, man 
knows, by an intuitive certainty, that 
bare nothing can no more produce any 
real being, than it can be equal to two 
right angles. If, therefore, we know 
there is fome real being, it is an evident 
demonftration, that from eternity there 
has been fomething: fince wheat was not | 
from eternity, had a beginning; and what 
had a beginning, mult be produced by 
fomething elfe. Next it is evident, that 
what has its being from another, muft alfo 
have all that which is in and belongs to 
its being from another too; all the 
powers it has, mult be owing to, and re- 
ceived from the fame fource. This eter- 
nal fource then of all beings, muft be al- 
fo the fource and original of all power ; 
_and {o this eternal being muft be alfo the 
mott powerful. 
Again, man finds in himfelf perception 
and knowledge: we are certain then that 
there is not only fome being, but fome 
knowing intelligent being in the world. 
~There was a time then, when there was 
no knowing being, or elfe there has been 
a knowing being from eternity. Ifit be 
faid, there was atime when that eterna 
being had no knowledge; Ireply, that 
then it is impoffible there fhould have eve 
been any knowledge: it being as impof, 
fible that things wholly void of know- 
ledge, and operating blindly, and with 
out any perception, fhould produce 
knowing being, as it is impoffible that a 
triangle fhould make itfelf three angle 
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bigger than two right ones. Thus, 
from the confideration of ourfelves, and 
what we infallibly find in our own con- 
’ ftitutions, our reafon leads us to the 
knowledge of this certain and evident 
truth, that there is an eternal, «moft 
powerful, and knowing being, which 
whether any one will call God, it mat- 
ters not. The thing is evident; and 
from this idea, duly confidered, will 
eafily be deduced all thofe other attributes 
we ought to alcribe to this eterna! being. 
From what has been faid, it is plain to me, 
that we have a more certain knowledge of 
the exiftence of a God, than of any thing 
our fenfeés have not immediately difcover- 
ed tous. Nay, I prefume I may fay, 
that we more certainly know that there 
isa God, than that there is any thing 
 elfe without us. When I fay, we know, 
I mean, there is fuch a knowledge with - 
in our reach, which we cannot mifs, if 
we will but apply our minds to that, as 
we do to feveral other inquiries. 

Tt being then unavoidable for all rational 
creatures to conclude, that fomething has 
exifted frometernity, Jetus next fee what 
kind of a thing that muft be, ‘There are 
but two forts of beings inthe world, that 
man knows or conceives; fuch as are 
purely material, without fenfe or percep- 
tion ; and fenfible perceiving beings, fuch 
as we find ourfelves tobe. ‘Thele two 
forts we fhall call cogitative and incogita- 
tive beings ; which, to our prefent pur- 
pofe, are better than mategial and imma- 
terial, : 
If then there muft be fo 
itis very obvious to reafi 
néceflarily be a cogitative 
it is as impoffible to con 
incogitative matter fhould ev 
thinking intelligent being, as that nothing 
of itfelf fhould produce matter.“Let us fup- 
any parcel of matter eternal, we fhall 
ind it in ‘itfelf unable to produce any 


3; becaule 
that bare 
r produce a 


thing. Let us fuppofe its parts firmly at , 


reft together ; if there were no other being 
in the world, mutt it not eternally remain 
fo, adead unatiive lump? is it poffible 
to conceive that it can add niotion to it- 
felf, or produce any thing ? Matter then, 
by its own ftrength, cannot produce in 
itfelf fo much as motion. The motion 
it has, muft alfo be from eternity, or 
elfe added to matter by fome other being, 
more powerful than matter. But let us 
f{uppole motion eternal too; but yet mat- 
ter, incogitative matter, and motion could 
never produce thought. Knowle 
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ftiil be as far beyond the power of nothing 
to produce. Divide matter into as mi- 
nute parts as you will, vary its figure 
and motion as much as you pleafe, it 
will operate no otherwife upon other bo- 
dies, of proportionable bulk, than it did 
before this divifion, The minutelt pars 
ticles of matter, knock, repel, and refift 
one another, jit as the greater do, and 
that isall they can do: fo that if we fup- 
pofe nothing eternal, matter can never 
begin to bez if we fuppofe bare matter 
without motion eternal, motion can ne- 
ver begin to be: af we fuppofe only mat- 
ter and motion eternal, thought can never 
begin to be: for,it is impoffible to con- 
ceive, that matter, either with or with. 
out motion, could have orig nally mn and 
from itfelf, fenfe, perception, and know- 
ledge, ‘as is evident from hence, that then 
fenie, perception, and knowledge mutt 
be a property eternally infeparable from 
matter, and every particle of it. Since, 
therefore, whatfoever is the firlt eternal 
being, mutt neceffarily be cogitative; and 
whatfoever is firlt of all things mult ne- 
ceflarily contain in it, and aétually have 
at leaft all the perfections that can ever 
after exiit; it neceflarily follows, that the 


firft eternal being cannot be matter, If, 


therefore, it be evident, that fomething 
mutt neceffarily exit from eternity, it is 
alfo as evident, that that fomething mult 
be a cogitative being. For it is as im- 
poffible that incogitative matter fhould 
produce a cogitative being, as that no- 
thing, or the negation of all being, fhould 
produce a pofitive being, or matter. 

This difcovery of the necefflary exiftence 
of an eternal mind, fafficiently leads us to 
the knowledge of God : for it will hence 
follow, that all other knowing beings 
that have a beginning, mult depend on 
him, and have no other ways of know. 
Jedge or extent of power, than what he 
gives them; and therefore if he made 


thofe, he made alfo the Jefs excellent- 


pieces of this univerfe, all inanimate bo- 
dies, whereby his omnifcience, power, 
and providence will be eftablithed; and 
from thence all his other attributes necef- 
farily follow. 
With refpe& to chriftians, it need only 
be juft mentioned, that they were very 
early divided in opinion, as to the nature 
and effence of the fupreme Being; a great 
part worthipping three perfons in the 
unity of the godhead, whilft others abfo- 
lutely rejeGted a trinity of perfons, and 
allerred the unity of the divine nature, 
9B, both 
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both as to perfon and fubftance, See the 
articles ARIANS and TRINITARIANS. 
With refpe&t tothe theology of the pa- 
gans, it is thought by moft learned men, 
that they acknowledged but one God ; 
and that the many different divinities 
worfhiped by them, were but attributes 
and aétions of one and the fame God, 
_ This may probably be true of the wifer 
heathens ; and indeed there are many 
ftrong and beautiful paffages in pagan 
authors, to prove that thefe acknow- 
ledged but one God. . Thus Pythagoras 
taught the unity of God, and defined him 
to be a mind penetrating and diffuling it- 
felf through all the parts of the univerfe, 
from which all animals receive life ; and 
Plato called God the being whichis ; and 
whenever he mentions the deity, it is al- 
ways in the fingular number. 

It is a celebrated divifion of the heathen 
_ gods into dii majorum gentium, and dii 
minsrum zentiwa; that is, into the fupe- 
rior and inferior gods. Another divifion 
was taken from their place of refidence ; 
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deffes to be reprefented naked on medals 5 
for it was fuppofed that the imagination 
mult be awed and reftrained by the con- 
fideration of the divine character, 


perfons who at the baptifm of infants, 
anfwer for their future conduét, and fo- 
lemnly promife that they will renounce 
the devil and all his works, and followa 
life of piety and virtue, and by thismeans 
lay themfelves under an indifpenfable ob- 
ligation to inftru& them, and watch over 
their condu&. See Sponsors. 
This cuftom is of great antiquity in the 
chriftian church, and was probably infti- 
tuted to prevent children being brought 
up in idolatry, in cafe their parents 
died beforg they arrived at years of difs 
cretion, 
The number of god-fathers and god- 
mothers is reduced to two, in the church 
of Rome; and three, in the church of 
England: but formerly they had as ma- 
ny as they pleafed. 


GODWIT, totanus, in ornithology, See 

TOTANUS, 
GOES, a port-town of Zeland, in Holland, 
ten miles eaft of Middleburgh. 
GOGMAGOG.-HILLS lie three miles 


thus there were celeftial, terreftrial, in- 
fernal, .marine, and fylvan gods. They 
were alfo divided into animal and natu- 
ral gods: the animal gods were mortals, 


who had. been raifed to divinity by igno- 
ranceand fuperftition(feeAPOTHEOSIS) ; 
_ and the natural geds, the parts of nature, 
fuch as the ftars, the elements, moun- 
tains, rivers, @c. There were alfo dei- 
ties, who were fuppofed to prelide over 
particular perfons: fome had the care of 
women in child-birth ; others, the care 
of children and young perions; and others 
were the deities of marriage. Each ac- 
tion, virtue, and profeffion had alfo its 
wtgaa god; the thepherds had their 
an; the gardeners, their Flora; the 
learned, their Mercury and Minerva ; 
and the poets, their Apollo and the Mu- 
~ fes. See the articles Genrus, Lares, 
PENATES, &e, 
GODALMIN, a market-town of Surry, 
thirty miles fouth-weft of London. 
GOD-BOTE, an ‘ecclefiaftical fine impofed 
for offences againft God. 
GODDESS, a heathen deity of the female 
fex. 
The antients had almoft as many god- 
deffes, as gods ; fuch were Juno, the god- 
defs of air; Diana, the goddefs of woods, 
&e. and under this charafter were repre- 
fented the virtues, graces, and principal 
advantages of life, Truth, Juftice, Piety, 
Liberty, Fortune, Viétory, &c, 
It was the peculiar privilege of the god. 


GOLCONDA, the capital of a province 


GOLD, aurum, a yellow metal, the hea- 


fouth-eaft of Cambridge: remarkable for 
the intrenchments caft up on them. 


of the fame name, in the hither India: 
eaft long. 77°, and north lat. 16°. 


vieft, pureft, moft duftile, and fhining, 
and on thefe accounts the moft valuable — 
of all metals, See the article METAL. 
Gold is the moft frequently found native 
of all the metals; and is indeed very 
rarely found in a ftate of ore, that is, di- 
vetted of its metallic form, by its particles 
being penetrated by, and intimately mix+ 
ed withfulphur: and in the few inftan- 
ces in which it is found thus, it never — 
conftitutes a peculiar ore, but is found — 
intermixed among the ores of other me= 
tals; and moft frequently among thofe 
of filver, or thofe in which, though fome 
other be the predominant metal, there 
is a large quantity of filver in which 
the gold lies in its ftate of ore. See 
the article Org, 

Native gold, though free from the pene- 
trating {ulphurs which reduce metals to 
ores, is yet very feldom found pure, but 
has almoft conflantly an admixture of fil- 
ver with it, and very frequently of cop- 
per: when it has copper in it, it is eafily 
difcovered, if in any confiderable quan- 

* tity, 
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tity, by its hardnefs : the filver is not fo 
ealily deteéted in it. Native gold is 
fometimes found ‘in pure maffes of confi- 
derable fize, many having been found of 
more than a pound weight: thefe maffes 
are met with in the gold mines, and are 
called aurum obryzum, or obryzium, but 
they are very rare: fuch, however, have 
been fometimes found in the german 
mines. See the article MINE, 
Its more common appearance, in its more 
loofe ftate, is in form of what is called 
old-duft: this is native gold in fmaller 
maffes, ufually indeed very {mall, mixed 
among the fands of rivers, This is found 
in many parts of ‘the world, but the 
greateft quantity of it is from Guinea : 
fome of it is to be met with in the beds of 
fome of the riversin Scotland. Native gold, 
in a middle ftate as to fize between thefe 
two kinds, is alfo found in the clifts or 
perpendicular fiffures of the folid ftrata 
in the mountains of Chili, Thefe fiffures 
are filled up partly with reddith marle, 
partly with native gold immerfed in a 
debafed cryttalline ftone, of a bluifh hue ; 
and partly with loofe native gold, which 
is ufually found in flat pieces, from the 
fize of a pea to that of a horfe-bean: 
the quantity however, fo far as has been 
yet difcovered, is not great. 
Thefe, though not unfrequent in thofe 
‘parts of the world where there is gold, 
are, however, far from being its moft 
common appearance; for it is generally 
and in the greateft abundance found 
bedded in maffes of hard ftene, which 
lie at valt depths ; being often dug at a 
hundred and fifty fathoms: there is no 
peculiar ftone in which the gold is found 
in thofe places, but it is met with indif- 
criminately in feveral kinds; fome foft, 
fome harder, and even in earths. The 
richeft maffes are ufually of a whitifh, 
and fomewhat bright, but cpake ftone, 
which is a debafed cryftal, containing a 
large quantity of a white earth: this is 
often tinged in part alfo with black, and 
fometimes with other colours : yet thro” 
all the different ftains the nature and 
texture of the ftone may be eafily dif- 
covered to be the fame; and often the 
whole variety of colours will be found 
in one mals. In this ftone, the gold lies 
in a very beautiful form, and a great va- 
riety of figures ; fome parcels of it are 
varioufly divaricated, or in form of {mall 
branched figures, but thefe are very rare, 
Others are varioufly interwoven in nar- 
rower, or broader veins ; and others in 
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fmall flat fpangles, intermixed with . 
fpecks of black: the ftone in which this 
is lodged will very readily give fire with 
fteel, and will not at all ferment with- 
aqua fortis. 
Befides this, however, there are many 
other ftones in the mines of Peru, which 
hold confiderable quantities of gold, 
vifible in large or fmaller fpecks ; and 
thefe are of all colours, but ufually white 
or reddifh ; the gold in thefe is ufually 
in {mall fpangles, but there is no cer- 
tainty either in the fize of the mafles of 
pure native gold in this, or any other 
fiate; that of the coafts of Guinea, 
ufually called gold-duft, and commonly 
finer than the {maller fands, yet fome- 
times affords pieces of three or four 
ounces weight; and the lumps of aurum 
obryzum, as it is called, have been found 
between twenty and thirty pound weight: 
thefe things, however, are not common. 


Properties of GOLD. The chemitfts tell us, 


that gold is compofed:- of two fubftanees ; 
the one an extremely pure and fimple 
matter, of the nature of mercury, and 
the other, which, they fay, fixes or de- 
ftroys the fluidity of this, an equally . 
pure and fimple fubftance, extreme] 
febtile, and of the nature of fulphur, 
Weare not, fays Dr. Hill, to take all 
this upon the credit of thofe who affirm 
it; for by all the trials that. have been 
made, gold feems the moft fimple of all 
fubftances, It is the heavielt of all 
known bodies ; and it is the moft dudile 
of all the metals. See the articles Gra- 
viry and Ducriviry. 
It is wholly incapable of ruft, and is 
not fonorous when ftruck upon. It re- 
quires a ftrong fire to melt it, remaining 
unaltered in the degree of heat that fufes 
tin or lead, but running with a lefs ve- 
hement one than is neceffary to the fuing 
of iron, or copper. It does not retain 
its colour, till the time of its melting, © 
but becomes ignited and white, before it 
runs, and when in fufion it appears of a 
pale, bluifh, green colour on the f{urface. 
It amalgamates the moft readily of all 
the metals with quickfilver, When in 
a ftate of fulion, it very eafily, and very 
intimately blends itfelf with filver, and 
when mixt with that metal, will alfo 
run into a mafs with iron. Either Silver 
or gold may indeed be mixed fingly with 
this metal, by fufion, but it is. much 
more eafily done with regard to gold, 
when before blended with filver. It 
much more eafily mixes with copper, and 
er the 
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the other metals; and very readily with 
fome of the femimetals, as with the 
yeoulus of antimony : common fire car- 
yied ‘to its utmoft vehemence, has no 
further effe&t on gold than the fufing it. 
%t will remain ever fo Jong in its fierceft 
heat, and come out at laft unaltered, and 
with its whole weight. Expofed to the 
focus of the ftrongeft burning-glaffes, it 
iparkles and flies off in fmall maffes, 
which if recovered on paper, and ex- 
amined afterwards, are found to be pure 
unaltered gold; but if the heat be ma- 
naged very nicely, and the fame gold 
again and again expofed to it, it is 
affirmed that a part of the gold will at 
Jength go off in fumes, and the re- 
mainder will be found to be a fubftance 
of a deep blue, with fome admixture of 
purple; and approaching to the nature 
of vitriol, rather than of gold, of which 
ix wants the malleability, and the {pecific 


ravity. F j 
Fhe proper folvent of gold is aqua regia: 


- ¢his menftruum owes its power upon this 


metal to the fea falt it contains; that 


being almott the only falt which has the 


quality of ating upon gold. The effect 
of this menftruum affords us one teft for 
this metal; if we require another, we 
may have recourfe to a fulion with anti- 
mony: for if pure gold and antimony 


be blended together, the antimony upon 


keeping up the fire to a great height will 
be driven off in fumes, and will leave 
the gald, if pure, unaltered in weight ; 


-Awhereas, if it contained any mixture of 


another metal, the antimony would have 
taken it away with it, not excepting even 
filver itfelf. See the articles AQUA RE- 
ois and ANTIMONY. 

if a quantity of fale of tartar, or any 
other fixed aikali, be thrown into a fo- 
Jation of gold, the metal is precipitated 
in form of a powder, which has an ex- 
plofive power greater than that of gun- 
powder, or the pulvis fulminans of the 
chemifts. ‘This powder, from its pro- 
peity, is called aurum fulminans. See the 
article AURUM. 

Gold is greatly the moft divifible of all 
bodies. If melted with a hundred thoufand 
times its weight of filver, it will per- 
feStiy and equally blend itfelf with that 
metal: any grain of the melted mals 


‘being cut off, will be found on aflaying, 
‘ro. contain its due and proportionate 


‘quantity of the gold in it; anda fingle 
drop of a folution of gold in aqua regia, 
will) communicate a metaliine talte to a 
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pint of fpirit of wine, if mixed with it. 
It is to be obferved, that aqua regia, tho’ 
the general and common folvent of gold, 
is not the only one. Hunkel long fince 
difcovered, that it might be diffolved by 
the fumes arifing froma mixture of oil 
of tartar, and oil of vitriol; and a men- 
ftruum in the common liquid form, may 
be produced from thefe which will have 
the fame power. Mercury alfo is a true 
folvent of this metal by amalgamation ; 
and the hepar fulphuris, or liver of 
fulphur, en being fufed with it, takes it 
up fo perfeétly, that it will be carried 
into a Jac fulphuris, either in the folution 
or precipitation, See AMALGAMATION, 
The chemical charaéter to exprefs gold 
is a circle with a point in the center 
thus, @. They intend this as a fymbol 
of perfection and fimplicity: the circle 
being the moft uniform of all figures ; 
and comprehending the greateft {pace — 
under the fimalleft fuperficies. See the 
article CHARACTER, 
Nomberlefs have been the attempts to — 
convert other metals into gold; but as 
nothing is fo bard to communicate by 
art as gravity, they are hitherto, and are — 
likely always to be without fuccefs. See 
the article PHILOSOPHER’s STONE. 
The degradation of gold feems as highly 
dificult as the making it: fome in- 
duftrious people have gone fo far to- 
wards this, as to bring gold to a ftate 
in which no reducing fluxes they were 
acquainted with, could reftore it again : 
but thisis no proof that others might 
not have been invented that would have — 
done it. The vapour of phofphorus, ine | 
deed, ina manner calcines gold into a 
fort of unmalleable matter of the ap- 
pearance of acalx; and the fame thing 
may be done by a long and gentle cal- 
cination of gold, that has been amalga- 
mated with mercury: but people are able | 
to reduce gold in this flate, produced by 
either means, into pure malleable gold 
again, ‘ 
Dr. Shaw 
thinks the following method of: Mr, 
Homberg, for treating copper with quick- 
filver, preferable in imitating gold for 
the making watches, buckles, cane-heads, 
{nuff- boxes, @c, to any other, 
If an amalgam be boiled in river-water 
for two hours; and then the quicklilver 
be diftilled off, and cohobated once; then 
the remaining copper, being now fufed, 
will be of a beautiful gold colour, and 
more duétile than copper, fo as to tery 
well | 
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well fitted for watchwork, gilding, and 
the finer machines and utenfils. See the 
article AMALGAM. 

For the methods of feparating and refin- 

ing GoD, fee the articles ASSAYING, 

CoprELLING, CEMENTATION, DE- 

» PART,REFINING,ORE, and WASHING. 

Go tp, in medicine. The virtues of gold 
in medicine, however highly extolled by 
fome writers, feem altogether imaginary. 
‘The Greeks never paid much refpect to 
it in this way, Geoffroy tells us, that 
they never ufed it in medicine at all; but 
he feems miftaken, for Diofcorides pre- 
feribes the filings of this metal to thofe 
who had {wallowed mercury, It firft got 
footing as a medicine among the Ara- 
bians, and we find them prefcribing it to 
be beat into thin leaves as an ingre#ent 
in many of their compofitions. They 
tell us, that it is a cordial, and that it 
has great virtues againft palpitations of 
the heart, nervous complaints, and me- 
lancholy. The chymifts go farther, and 
talk of aurum potabile as an univerial 
medicine: but there feems no great credit 
to be given to any thing that has been 
faid upon this head; and the prefent 
practice allows its ufe as an ornament 
only to medicines, not as a medicine 
itfelf: the only preparation of it that 
has been received on the footing of a 
medicine by rational people, is the aurum 
fulmjnans, and that has been of late 
proved to be a very mifchievous one. 
For this, and the other preparations of 
gold, fee the article AURUM. 

Go.p-wirE, acylindrical ingot of filver, 

fuperficially gilt, or covered with gold 
at the fire, and afterwards drawn fuc- 
ceflively through a great number of little, 
round holes, of a wire-drawing iron, 
each lefs than the other, till it be fome- 
times no bigger than a hair of the head. 
See the article WIRE. 
It may be obferved, that before the wire 
be reduced ‘to this exceffive finenefs, it 
is drawn through above an hundred and 
forty different holes, and that each time 
they draw it, it is rubbed afrefh over 
with new wax, both to facilitate its pal- 
fage, and to prevent the filver’s appear- 
ing through it, 

GOLD-wWIRE flatted, is the former wire 
flatted between two rollers of polifhed 
ftee], to fit it to be fpun on a flick, orto 
be ufed flat, as it 1s without fpinning, 
in certain ftuffs, laces, embroideries, &c. 

GOLD THREAD, or SPUN GOLD, is a 

flatted gold, wrapped or laid over athread 
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of filk, by twifting it with a wheel and 
iron bobins, 


Manner of forming GOLD-wiRE, andGOLD 


THREAD, both round and flat, Firft, an 
ingot of filver, of twenty-four pounds, 
is forged ifito a cylinder, of about, an 
inch in diameter: then it is drawn thro” 
eight or ten holes, of a large, coarfe 
wire-drawing iron, both to finifh the 


roundnefs and to reduce it to about three- © 


This | 


fourths of its former diameter. 
done they file it very carefully all over 
to take off any filth remaining on the 
forge ; then they cut it in the middle ; 
and thus make two equal ingots thereof, 
each about twenty-fix inches long, which 
they draw through feveral new holes, to 
take off any inequalities the file may 
have left, and to render it as {mooth and 
equable as poflible. 

The jngot thus fay prepared, they heat 
it in a charcoal fire; then taking fome 
gold leaves, each about fourinches fquare, 
and weighing twelve grains, they join 
four, eight, twelve, or fixteen of @hefe 
as the wire is intended to be more or 


~Jefs gilt ; and when they are fo joined, 


as only to form a fingle leaf, they rub 
the ingots reeking hot with a burnifher. 
Thefe leaves being thus prepared, they 
apply over the whole furface of the in- 
got, to the number of fix, over each 
other, burnifhing or rubbing them well 


down with the blood-ftone, to clefe and - 


fmoothe them. , When. gilt, the ingots 
are Jaid anew ina coal fire; and when 


raifed to a certain degree of heat, they —- 


go over them a fecond time with the 
blood ftone, both to folder the gold 
more perfectly, and to finifh the polith- 
ing. The gilding finifhed, it remains to 
draw the ingot into wire. 

In order to this, they pafs it through 
twenty holes of a moderate drawing 
iron, by which it is brought to the thick- 


nefs of the tag of a lace; froni this time 


the ingot Icfes its name, and commences 
gold wire, ‘Twenty holes more of a 
leffer iron leaves it {mall enough for the 
leaftiron ; the fineft holes, of which lat 
fearce exceeding the hair of the head, 
finifh the work, 
To difpofe the wire to be fpun on filk, 
they pals it between two rollers of a 
little mill: thefe rollers are of. nicely 
polifhed fteel, and about three inches in 
diameter. ‘They are fet very clofe to 
each other, and turned by means of a 
handle fattened to one of them, which 
gives motion to the cther, The gold 
wire 
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wire in pafling between the two, is ren- 
dered quite flat, but without lofing any 
thing of its gilding, and is rendered fo 
exceedingly thin-and flexible, that it is 
eafily fpun on filk thread, by means of a 
hand wheel, and fo wound on a {pool or 


~ bobin. 


GoLp-LeaF, or BEATEN GOLD, is gold 


« 


beaten with a hammer into exceeding 
thin leaves, fo that it is computed, that 
an ounce may be beaten into fixteen 
hundred leaves, each three inches {quare, 
in which ftate it takes up more than 
159052 times its former furtace, See the 
article DUCTILITY. : 

‘This gold they beat on a block of black 
marble, about a foot fquare, and ufually 
raifed three feet high: they make ule of 
three forts of hammers, formed lke mal- 


Jets, of polifhed iron: the -firft, which 


weighs three or four pounds, ferves to 
chafe, or drive; the fecond, of eleven or 
twelve pounds, to clofe ; and the third, 
which weighs fourteen or fifteen pounds, 
to_ftretch and finifh, They alfo make 
ufe of four moulds of different fizes, viz. 
two of vellom, the fmalleft whereof con- 
fifts of forty or fifty leaves, and the 
larger of two hundred: the other two, 
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only weigh five or fix grains, and the 
fame number of the largeft, nine or ten 
grains. . 

It muft be obferved, that gold is beaten 
more or lefs, according to the kind or 
quality of the work it is intended for ; 
that for the gold wire-drawers to gild 
their ingots withal, is left much thicker 
than that of gilding the frames of 
pictures, &c. withal. See GILDING, 


GOLD-FINCH, in ornithology, the englith 


name of a {pecies of fringilla, with the 
wings variegated with black, yellow, 
and white. See the article FRINGILLA. 
The common gold-finch is a very ele~ 
gantly coloured bird, fomewhat fmaller 
than the common fparrow. But befides 
this, there are feveral other fpecies, as 
the Greenland gold-finch, with a black 
fpotted head, about the fize of the com- 
mon linnet ; and the greenifh yellow 
gold-finch, nearly of the fize reprefented 
in plate CXIX. fig, 1. 

This laft is a moft elegant bird; the 
fore-part of its head, and the upper part 
of the throat being covered with fine 
fcarlet-coloured feathers, the top of the 
head afh-coloured, and the upper part of 
the body a yellowifh green. 


confifting each of five hundred leaves, are 
made of bullocks guts well fcoured, and 
prepared, See the article MouLp. 
Method of preparing and beating GOLD. 
They firft melt a‘ quantity of pure gold, 


GOLD-CoIN. See the article Coin. 

Wafbing of GOLD-ORE, See the article 
WaAsHInG of Ore. 

GoLp-s1zB. Seethe article Srze. 

GOLD-sMITH, or as fome choofe to ex- 


and form it into an ingot: this they re- 
duce, by forging, into a plate about 
the thicknefs of a theet of paper ; which 


- done, they cut the plate into little pieces 


‘Jeaves, 


about an inch fquare, and lay them in 
the firft or fmalleft mould to begin to 
ftretch them: afier they have been ham- 
mered here a while with the fmalleft 
hammer, they cut each of them into four, 
and put them into the fecond mould, to 
be extended further. 

Upon taking them hence, they cut them 
again into four, and put them into the 
third mould, out of which they are taken, 
divided into four, as before, and laid in 
the laft, or finifhing mould, where 
they are beaten tothe degree of thinnefs 
required. 

The leaves thus finifhed, they take them 
out of the mould, and difpofe them into 
little paper books, prepared with a little 
red bole for the gold to ftick to; each 
book ordinarily contains twenty-five gold 
There are two fizes of thefe 
books 3 twenty-five leaves of the fmalleit 


prefs it, jilver- fmith, an artift who makes 
veffels, utentils, and ornaments in gold 
and filver. 
The goldfmith’s work is either perform- — 
ed in the mould, or beat out with the 
hammer, or other engine. All works 
that have raifed figures, are caft in a 
mould, and afterwards polifhed and fi- 
nifhed ; plates, or diffes, of filver or gold, — 
are beat out from thin flat plates; and — 
tankards, and other veflels of that kind, 
are formed of plates feldered together, — 
and their mouldings are beat, not caft. © 
The bufinefs of the goldfmiths formerly 
required much more labour than it does 
at prefent; for they were obliged to 
hammer the metal from the ingot to the © 
thinnefs they wanted: but there are now — 
invented flatting-mills, which reduce — 
metals to the thinne(s that is required, at 
a very fmall expence. The goldfmith 
is to make his own moulds, and for that — 
reafon ought to be a good defigner, and 
have atafte in fculpture : he alfo ought 
to know enough of metallurgy, ye 
able 
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able to affay mixed metals, and to mix 
the alloy. 
The goldfmiths in London employ feveral 
hands under them for the various articles 
of their trade: fuch are the jeweller, the 
fnuff-box and toy-maker, the filver turn- 
er, the gilder, the burnifher, ‘the chaler, 
the refiner, and the gold-beater. 

Goldfmiths are fuperior tradefimen: their 

wares mult be affayed by the wardens of 

the company of this name in London, 

and marked; and gold is to be of a 

certain touch. No goldfmith may teke 

above one fhilling the ounce of gold, be- 
fides what he has for the fafhioning, 
more than the buyer may be allowed for 
it at the king’s exchange; and here any 
falfe metal fhall be feized and forfeited 
totheking. ‘Thecities of York, Exeter, 
Briftol, @c. are places appointed for 
the affaying wrought.plate of gold- 
fmiths ; alfo a duty is granted on filver- 
plate of fix-pence an ounce, &c. Plate 
made by goldfmiths, fhall be of a par- 
ticular finenefs, on pain of forfeiting 
rol. and if any parcel of plate fent to 
the affayers is difcovered to be of a coarfer 
alloy than the refpeftive ftandards, it 
may be -broke, and defaced; and the 
fees for affaying are particularly limited. 

— Burnifhed GOLD, that fmoothed or polifhed 

with a burnifher, See the articles Bure 

_  NISHER, and BURNISHING. 

Mofaic GoD, that applied in pannels, on 
proper ground, diftributed into fquares, 
Iczenges, and other compartments, part 
whereof is fhadowed to heighten, or raife 
the reft, See the article Mosaic. 

Shell-Goup, that ufed by the illuminers, 
and wherewithal we write gold letters. 
It is made of the pareings of leaf-gold, 
and even of the leaves themfelyes, re- 
duced into an impalpable powder, by 
grinding ona marble with honey. After 
Jeaving it to infufe fome time in aqua 
fortis, they put it in fhells, where it 
flicks, To ule it they dilute it with gum- 
water, or foap-water. 

Pure GOLD, that purged by fire of all its 
impurities, and all alloy. See ALLOY. 
The moderns frequently call it gold of 
twenty-four caracts, but in reality there 
is no fuch thing as gold fo very pure, 
and there is always wanting at lealta 
quarter of a caraét. Gold of twenty- 
two caracts, has one part of filver, and 
another of copper; that of twenty-three 
caraéts has half a part, 7. e, half a twenty- 

_ . fourth of each. See Caracr. 

Standard value of God coin, See COIN, 

VoL. il, 
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GOLD, in heraldry, is one of the metals, 
more ufually called by the french name 
or, See the articles METAL and Or. 

Laws relating to GOLD manujadiures. Gold 
and filver beaten, wroughtin papers, for 
the printers, are prohibited to be im- 
ported by 1 Richard III, Gold and 
filver thread, lace, fringe, or other works 
made thereof, are prohibited to be im-~ 


ported by the roth of Anne. Uponoath, .”” 


that the goods were actually made after 
the firft of July, 1712, of plate, wire- 
fpan upon filk, and fecurity given that 
they fhall not be relanded in Great- 
Britain, @c. the exporter of gold lace, 
thread, and fringe, is to have the follows 
ing allowance, viz, gold-lace, thread, 
or fringe, the pound weight averdupois, 
6s. 8d, 

GOLDEN, fomething that has a relation 
to gold, or confilts of gold, is valuable, 
or the like; as, é 

GOLDEN-BULL. See the article Butt. 

GOLDEN-CALF, in jewifh antiquity, a fi- 
gure which the Ifraelites catt in gold, 
and fet up in the wildernefs to worfhip 
during Mofes’s abfence in the mount, 
and which that legiflator, at his return, 
burnt, ground to powder, and mixed 


with the water the people were to drink — 


of ; as in Exod. xxxii. 

GoLDEN-EYE, in ornithology, Clangula. 
See the article CLANGULA. 

GOLDEN- FLEECE, in the antient mytho- 
logy, the fkin, or fleece, of the ram upon 
which Phryxus and Hella are fuppofed 
to have fwam over the fea to Colchis ; 
which being {acrificed to Jupiter, its fleece 
was hung upon a tree in the grove of 
Mars, guarded by two brazen-hoofed 
bulls, and a monftrous dragon that never 
flept; but was at laft taken and carried 
off by Jafon, and the Argonauts, 

Order of the GOLDEN. FLEECE, 
article FLEECE, 

GOLDEN-NUMBER, in chronology, a num- 
ber thewing what year of the moon’s 
cycle any given year is. See CYCLE. 
From what has been fatd under cycle of 
the moon, it appears that the golden 

~ number will not fhew the true change of 
the moon for more than three hundred 
and twelve years, without being varied. 
It isto be oblerved, that the golden nume 
ber is not fo well adapted to the Gre 
gorian as to the Julian calendar; the 
epact being more certain in the new 
flyle, fo find which, the golden number 
is of ufe. See the article EPACT. 

The rule for finding the golcen number 
9 Gg ‘ is 
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isalready given under CYCLE of the moon, 
or lunar Cycuek, of which rule take this 
example for the year 1754 

Add I 
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y Golden N°. 

GOLDEN-ROD, folidego, in botany. See 
the article SOLIDAGO. 

GOLDEN-ROSE. ‘The pope annually con- 
fecrates a golden-rofe on the fourth Sun- 
day in Lent, which is fem to princeffes, 
or to fome church, as a mark of his pe- 
culiar affection. 

GOLDEN-RULE, in arithmetic, is alfo 
called the rule of three, and the rule of 
proportion. See PROPORTION, and 
RULE OF THREE. 

GOLDINGEN, a city of Poland, in the 
dutchy of Courland, fixty miles weft 
of Mittau; eaft long. 22°, and north 
lat. tae 

GOLNAW,, a city of Brandenburg- Pome- 
rania, fifieen miles north-eaft of Stetin; 
eaft long. 15°, north lat. 53° 40%. 

GOLPS, in heraldry, are roundles of a 
purple tinéture, called by the French 
torteaux, adding their peculiar colours, 

GOLTBERG. Earth, golthergenjis terra, 
a fpecies of bole. See Boxe. 

GOMBRON, the greateft fea-port town in 
Perfia, fituated on the ftrait at the en- 
trance of the gulph of Perfia, oppofite 
to the ifland of Ormus: eaft long. 55° 
30’, north lat. 27° 30/. 

GOMERA, one of the Canary-Iflands, 


fubje&t to Spain, and fituated weft of. 


Teneriff: weft long. 18°, north lat, 28°. 

GOMORRAH.-Is.LanDs, fituated between 
Jo? and 13° fouth lat. on the eaftern 
coaft of Africas 

GOMPHOSIS, ;ougwers, in anatomy, a 
fpecies of articulation, wherein one bone 
is fet inthe other, like a nail or peg; as 
the teeth within the jaws. See the article 

- ARTICULATION. ~ 

GOMPHRENA, the PURPLE EVERLAST- 
ING FLOWER, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which is divided into five 
parts, and erect: the petals are fubu- 
Jated and permanent; the fruit is a thin, 
roundifh cruft, with one celJ, in which 
are contained a fingle, large, roundifh 
feed, with an oblique end. It isa na- 
tive of both Eaft and Welt-Indies; and 
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the flower is ufually of a beautiful purple 
colour. 

GONAGRA, among phyficians, fignifies 
the goutinthe knee. SeeGour. , 
GONARCHA, in antiquity, a dial de- 
lineated on feveral furfaces, or planes, 
fome horizontal, others erect, oblique, 

&c. See the article Dra, 
GONDOLA, in naval architeflure, a flat 
kind of boat, very long and narrow, 
chiefly ufed on the canals at Venice. 
GONDOLA-sHELL, in natural hiftory, a 
{pecies of dolium, with an extremely 
wide mouth. See Dotium. 
GONFANON, or Gonra.on, a kind of 
banner, carried in the proceffions of the 
principal churches at Rome. 
GONGER, in ichthyology, the fame with 
conger. See the article CONGER, 
GONORRHOEA, in medicine, an in- 
voluntary efflux of the feminal juices, 
and fome other recrementitious matter. 
Authors take notice of three fpecies of 
gonorrhoeas ; the firft is a fimple go- 
norrhoea, or perpetual efflux of the fe- 
minal juices, without any virulence : 
the fecond is a venereal, or virulent go- 
norrhora, fo called, though improperly, 
from its fimilitude to the preceding : the 
third is an involuntary efflux of a vifcid 
white, or whitifh fluid from the urethra, 
in confequence of’ a venereal gonorrhoea 
ill cured, or too frequently repeated. 
The firft fpecies of this diforder arifes 
from a want of a due tone in the folid 
parts, and by a preternatural relaxation — 
ofthe veffels containing the feed, and of 
the parts adjacentto them, See GLEET. — 
This gonorrhoea is either mild or be- © 
nign, or of a malignant kind. The 
latter confilts in a difcharge of matter of 
various colours, accompanied with heat _ 
and exulceration ; and in fcorbutic, or 
cacochymic patients, as alfo thofe af-— 
fligted with the ftone, this diforder is 
generally attended with a pain in dif- 
charging the urine, which in fuch pa- 
tients, is of an acrimonious quality : 
but in a gonorrhoea of a mild or a benign — 
kind, a whitifh liquor all of one colour, — 
is difcharged without pain, heat, or ex- 
ulceration; and frequently proceeds from 
a redundance of the feminal fluid, ari-— 
fing from, high living in an unmarried 
ftate, or its acrimony in cacochymic, 
fcorbutic, or arthritic patients, as well as — 
from the weaknefs of, and want of due © 
tone in the geminal! veffels. 
‘The cure of abenign gonorrhoea is high 


ly 
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ly difficult; nor can any other reafon be 
affigned for this diforder, than that there is 
a preternatural efflux of impure humours 
from all parts of the body to thofe parts 
infeted, which are already too much 
weakened, and have their tone deftroyed. 
Befides, the parts fubfervient to gene- 
ration, which are in this diforder affect- 
ed, confift entirely of nerves and nervous 
coats ; ang is not without the greateft 
difficulty that the energy of medicines 
penetrates to them. In the cure, the 
following intentions are to be purfued. 
Firft, the redundance of impure ferum, 
if there are any fuch in the body, is, by 
means of proper laxatives, to be evacu- 
ated and derived from the parts affected. 
Then the too much relaxed and flaccid 
parts are to be ftrengthened by proper 
corroborating medicines, both of the ex- 
ternal and internalkind. The former of 
thefe intentions is anfwered by fuch laxa- 
tives as operate in a double manner, fuch 
as the pilule balfamicz of Becher, which 
are not only purgative, but highly cor- 
roborating. Te anfwer the other inten- 
tion, the following powder muft be ufed. 
Take of cuttle-bone one ounce; of red 
coral, amber, the fpecies of hyacinth, 
and the bark of cafcarilla, each two 
drams ; make into a powder, one dram 
of which is to be taken every morning 
and evening in a decoétion of barley, 
prepared with fome almonds. At the 
fame time the following epithem may be 
applied to the region of the pubes and 
perineum, efpecially during the night- 
time. ‘Take of herbs, baum,,mint, and 
bafil; of the leaves of red rofes, and 
baluftins, each one handful ; of pom- 
granate-bark, cloves, nutmegs, carda- 
moms, and mattich, each half an ounce: 
mix together, and put into a fmall bag 
to be boiled in red French wine. Thele 
mea(ures are to be feconded by an accurate 
regimen, being chiefly fuch as is pre- 
{cribed below for the virulent gonorrhoea, 
In the cure of a malignant gonorrhoea, 
regard is to be had to the conftitation 
of the patient : when he is hot, and of 
a delicate conftitution, he ought, efpe- 
ciallyin the beginning of the diftemper, 
to abftain from hot fubftances, purga- 
tives, fudorifics, diuretics, &c. The fol- 
lowing preparation may be frequently 
exhibited in this diforder. Take of mint, 
three handfuls; of venice turpentine, 
one ounce; of peruvian balfam, half an 
ounce; diltil with three pints of rhenith 
° 
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wine, The-dofe is from one to two — 
ounces: and the following may be ufed 
asa fuccedaneum. ‘Take of rofe-water, 
and rectified fpirit of wine, each half a 
pint; and of the balfam of life, fifty 
drops. Mix all together. 

A virulent gonorrhoea, or clap, being 
the fecond fpecies of this diforder, pro- 
ceeds from impure coition with an in- 


~ fected perfon, 


This diftemper begins, and makes its 
progrefs in the following manner. 

The patient, iooner or later, according 
as the perfon with whom he has had 
converfation, was more or lefs infected, 
and according to his conftitution, by 
which he may be more or lefs difpofed 
to receive the infection, is firft feized 
with an unufual pain in the genitals ; 
and a kind of fenfation like a rotation of 
his tefticles. Afterwards, if the pre- 
puce conftantly covers his glans, there 
appears an eruption, or puftule, which, 

by its fize, colour and figure, refembles a 
{pot of the meafles. Prefently after ap- 
pears a weeping matter like femen, which 
daily changes colour, and becomes more 
purulent, and more yellow, till, at length, 
if the diforder be highly virulent, it af- 
fumes a greenifh hue, or appears likea , 
thin fanious matter, mixt with blood. 
The puftule at length becomes an ulcer 
called a fhanker. See SHANKER, ; 
Thofe whofe glans is uncovered, feldom 
have fuch a puttule, and are lefs fiable to 
imbibe theinfection. The running brings 
on a heat, or {marting in making water, 
which is moft violent, when it is over, — 
for then it feems to burn the whole duct 
of the urethra. 

, Another fymptom is the cordee, or con- 
tra€tion of the frenum, by which the 
penis is bent downwards. There is like~ 
wife, when the penis is ereéted, great 
pain, asif compreffed tranfverlely with a 
ilrong hand. ‘This chiefly happens in 
the night, when the patient is warm in 
bed : fometimes the urethra being eaten, 
and excoriated with long running of 
acrimonious pus, nature breeds a foft 
fpungy flefh, to fupply the defeé&t, which 
daily increafing, forms caruncles, orcar-_ 
nofities fo far as to plug up the urinary 
paflage, and ftop up the urine, Hows 
ever, the little adjoining ulcers continue 
to pour fortha kind of anichor. It alfo 
happens, through fome violent motion, 
or the ill-timed ufe of aftringents, that 
the fanies, which fhould be carried off by 
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fcrotum, and caufes one or both of the 
tefticles to f{well, and inflame with in- 
tolerable pain: the running at the fame 
time decreafing, while the {calding of 
the urine is as great as ever. 
To thefe fymptoms may be added the 
phimofis; andthe paraphimofis. There 
are alfo fometimes watery bladders, called 
cryftallines, and at length buboes of the 
glands in the groin. See PHIMOSIS, 
PARAPHIMOSIS, BuBO, and Pox. 
Women are not fo fubdject to fuch a va- 
riety of fymptoms as men: their chief 
complaint being a difficulty of urine, and 
a running ; however, they are liable to 
' fhankers and venéreal warts, as well 
within as on the outward parts of the 
labia pudendi; as alfo to buboes in the 
groin: as for the coarétation of the 
{phingter vagine, purfling as it were 
the external orifice, this 1s not a phi- 
mofis, though by fome improperly {fo 
called. 
This diforder proceeding from an in- 
fection of a malignant gonorrhea, or 
the lues venerea, is firlt conveyed to the 
genitals, and afterwards thro’ the pores 
to the lymph, or feminal Jiquor; the due 
crafis and natural mixture of which it de- 
ftroys, by inducing partly a cauftic and 
corroding, and partly a putrid flate there- 
of : Hence arife the pains, the heats, the 
tumours, the inflammations, and the 
exulcerations of the gemtals, For at 
firft the: glans only is infe&ted whilft in 
_-eoition, the poifion infinuating itfelf into 
the pores; after which, it foon proceeds 
to the glans of the urethra, then to the 
proftate, and afterwards to the veficule 
feminales, The regimen, during the 
time of the cure, according to Boerhaave, 
requires the patient to abftain from all 
oily food; and.he muft alfo avoid every 
‘ thing, which by its acrimonious quality 
ftimulates to venery3 fuch as Spices, 
bulbous roots, flefh, eggs, fifh, and fer- 
mented liquors : for as the inflation of the 
penis retards the cure, it is of the utmoft 
-confequence to be avoided; as are alfo 
every thing elfe that inflames the fancy 
or provokes to venery, as amorous dalli- 
ance with women, &¢. Water and whey 
are the beft drink ; and feeds and fom- 
mer fruits the beft aliment. Ad! poffible 
care mu(ft be taken that cold never reach 
- the penis, and that it be kept always 
-moift, left the pores contracting repel 
the flux of matter, 
% 
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fomewhat antifeptic cataplafm will be 
beneficial. In the cure,’ Sydenham’s 
method of purging the patieyt till the 
fymptoms were abated is now juttly laid 
afide.. Turners Jat method, which he 
made ufe of himfelf, is as follows: Take 
two drachms of quickhiver ; one dsachm 
of gum guaiacum; and beat ‘lem, to- 
gether with a little fprit of lemon, ull 
the globules of the mercuny difsppear : 
afterwards add half a dich of the 
pills of colocynth with aloes; beat it 
into a mais; of which make up twenty- 
four pills, Two of thete pills contai- 
ing half a feruple of the mercury, may 
be taken night and morning ; or accord- 
ing to the operation; one oniy for a 
week or ten days, unleis the patient 
compiains of his gums, or a fore mouth; 
for then the mercury muft be left out. 
Tf the cordee does not remit, a fcruple of 
fal pruneila may be taken, with ae much 
fine fugar between whiles, in a draught 
of the following apozem : T ke of mers 
curial water two pourds ; of the folation | 
of gum arabic, and ty-up of marth- 
mallows,; each. one ouice; muke it 
into an avozei, or decuSiion. The mere 
curial water is common river-wetet, in 
two .quarts of which four ounces of 
quickfilver heve been bo'led co a quart. 
The patient may drink of the apozem 
through the whole courte, 
And now, as there is occafion, the pills 
are continued for a werk, or ten days 
more, but at night only; and in the 
morning is given the quan ity cf a nut- 
meg of the following elettuary: Take 
virgin-honey, an ounce and a. half ; 
balfim of capivi, fix drachms ; powder 
of the root of jalap, anc fa] prunella, 
of each one diachm, which make into 
an electuary. The patient muit drink 
a draught of the apozem es well after 
the electuary as after the pill, See the 
article ELECTUARY, 
There is no danger of the running being 
ftopt while his body is kept open by 
thefe means; but when the quantity 
grows lefs, and the colour whiter and 
feels more tenacious, the pili is laid 
afide, and the eleSiuary kept to fome 
days longer, night and morning, If it 
purges too much, the jalap is left out, 
and the rhubarb fubftituted inftead 
thereof. When it proves tedious, boiled 
turpentine is given by way of farther 
agglutinating, and drying the gleet. 
When the cordee and dyfury, are very 
* ftubborn 
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ftubborn, or the running more virulent 
than ordinary, the genitals are to be 
fmeared every night quite up to the 
groin, with the weaker blue ointment, 
and the pill without the quickfilver is 
given early in the morning in-a large 
dofe, or a draught of the infufion of 
fenna. This method will fucceed in 
three weeks, or a month’s time, if the 


patient is governabie. 
In the he of mercurials given inter- 
nally, Aftruc direéts the ufe of crude 


quickfilver, as in the common un¢tion, 
to be rubbed upon the parts, as about 
the body of the penis, efpecially under 
the urethra, to the perinzum, and fo up 
to the pubes and tefticles, by which 
the mercury, infinuating itfelf through 
the pores into the lymphatic veffels, is 
inftantly conveyed into the glandules and 
fubdues the poifon lodged therein, taking 
away all the fymptoms without any di- 
fturbance to the prime viz, the ftomach 
and guts. 


If there is no difcharge from the penis. 


of any virulent matter, it is called the 
gonorrhcea ficca, or dry clap; the fymp- 
toms of which are a dyfury, or diff- 
culty of making water, and after, from 
the increafe of the inflammation and 
tumefaction, an ifchury, or total fup- 
preffion of urine, See the articles Dy- 
suRY, and IscHurRY. 

Inthe cure of the dry clap, Aftruc ad- 
vifes plentiful bleeding in the beginning, 
to take off the tenfion, and to abatethe 
inflammation ; as alfo emollient decoc- 
tions of mallows, linfeed, &c. in milk, 
to foment the parts: but perhaps it might 
be better to make a pultice of thefe in- 
gredients, after Boerhaave’s method, to 
lay to the parts affected; or, which is beft 
of all, to ufe them one after the other. 
Aftruc advifes alfo lenient clyfters, cool- 
ing emulfions, and ptifans, with fal 
prunella and anodynes, between whiles, 
During the continuance of the inflam- 
mation, no mercurials muft be ufed, and 
if the fymptoms inereafe, threatening an 
abfcefs in the perineum, it is to be for- 
warded as much as poffible, by fuppura- 
tive pultices, and the matter difcharged. 
The fymptoms of this difeafe being all 
feparately treated of under their feveral 
heads, for the cure and method of treating 
each, fee the articles TuMouR, BuBO, 
CaRUNCLE, GLEET, SHANKER, PHI- 


MOsiIs, PARAPHIMOSIS, CRYSTAL- 
LINE, CONDYLOMA, CRisT&, &e, 
ad 
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When the gonorrhoea has continued a 
Jong while, or long enough for the poi- 
fonous matter to make its way into the 
blood; or by aftringents given unfea- 
fonably it cannot make its exit; then 
the patient is infected with the pox. See 
the article Pox, 

The third fpecies of this. diforder re- 
quires the very fame treatment with the 
fimple and virulent: but here the leaft 
time muft not be lolt; the affected part 
mutt be kept in a conttant ftate of laxity, 
by the moft emollient applications; and 
the contagious matter muft with all 
poffible expedition be drawn out: for 
the whole cure depends upon the total 
dijcharge of the infe&tious matter, to- 
gether with the pus, which it has intro- 
duced ; and if this tafkis not performed, 
a pox is greatly to be apprehended. 
Wherefore, if this difeafe continues but 
for a little time, recourfe muft be had 
to all the feverities of a falivation. For/ 
though falivation does not at all cure 
either of the two former kinds of go- 
norrhoea, this {pecies of the difeafe, hav- 
ing its feat in the glandulz cowperiana 
of the urethra, fo that the pus difcharges 
itfelf by their excretory du& into the 
urinary duét, is much more fufceptible 
of the power of mercury. 


GOOD, in general, whatever is apt to 


caufe or increafe pleafure, or diminifh 
pain in us; or, which amounts to the: 
fame, whatever is able to procure, or 
preferve to us the poffeffion of agreeable 
fenfations, and remove thofe of an op~° 
pofite nature. ‘ 

By pleafure and pain, fays Mr. Locke, 
I would be underttood to mean of body 
or mind, as they are commonly diftin- 
guifhed; though, intruth, they are only 
different conftitutions of the mind, fome- 
times occafioned by a diforder in the 
body, and fometimes by thoughts of the 
mind. Pleafure and pain, and their 
caufes good and evil, are the hinges upon 
which our paffions turn; fo that by re- 
flecting on the various modifications or 
tempeis of mind, and the inteftine fen- 
Sations which pleafure and pain, good 
and evil, produce in us, we may thence 
form to ourfelves the ideas of our paffions, 
See Passi0ON, HAPPINESS, &c, mat 


Metaphyfical Good, the fame with pers 


feétion, 
ON. 


See the article PERFECTI- 


Moral Goon, denotes the right condu& of 


the feyeral fenfes and paffions, or their 
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jot proportion and accommodation to 
their refpective objects and relations. 
The fame principle, or law of our na- 
‘tures, which determines us to purfue 
any oneend, or fpecies of good, prompts 
’ us to purfue every other end, or fpecies 
of good of which we are fufceptible, or 


to which our Maker has given us an ori- : - 


génal propenfion, But amidft the great 
multiplicity of ends or goods, which 
form the various ingredients of our 
happinefs, we perceive an evident gra- 
dation, or fubordination ; and in the 
accommodation of our ations thereto, 
confifts their moral goodnefs. Thus, 
the goods of the body, or of the exter- 
nal fenfes, feem to hold the loweft rank 
in this gradation or fcale of goods. Thefe 
we have in common with brutes ; and 
- when, at any time, they come in com- 
petition with goods of a higher order, 
the unanimous verdict of mankind gives 
the preference to thefe laft. Next. to 
fenfual goods come thofe arifing from 
~ focial conneétions, as fame, fortune, 
power, civil authority, and the lik, 
which are chiefly valuable, as being the 
means of procuring natural or moral 
good, but principally the latter. Goods 
of the underftanding are ftill fuperior, 
as tafte, knowledge, memory, judg- 
ment, &c, And the higheft are the 
moral goods of the mind, direétly and 


ultimately regarding ourfelves, as com- 


mand of the appetites and paffions, 

prudence, fortitude, benevolence, &c, 

‘Thefe are the principal ingredients of our 
 happinefs. 

Moral good is of fo fingular and fublime 

a nature, that when the mind is in pur- 

fuit of it, though it fhould prove unfuc- 

_eefsful in its aims, it can reft in the 
conduct without repining, or being de- 
jected at the ill fuccefs : nay, the pleafure 
attending the confcioufnefs of upright 
aims, and generous efforts, abforbs the 
difappointment, and makes inferior ends 
difappear, as of no amount in the great 
aggregate or furplufage that remains. 
See the article HAPPINESS. 

Goop aBEARING, in law, denotes much 
the fame with good behaviour, 

GooD BEHAVIOUR, in law, an exact 
carriage and behaviour to the king and 
his people. . 

A. juftice of peace may, at the requelt 
of another, or where he himfelf fees 
ccaufe, demand furety for the good be- 
haviour; and to that end the juftice 
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may iffue out his warrant again any 
perfons whatfoever, under the degree of 
nobility; but when it is a nobleman, 
complaint is to be made in the court of 
chancery, or king’s bench, where fuch 
nobleman may be bound to keep the 
peace. Infants and feme-coverts, who 
ought to find furety by their friends, may 
be bound over to their good behaviour ; 
as alfo lunatics, that haye fometimes 
lucid intervals, and all cl who break 
the peace, or being fufpected to do it, by 
affrays, affaults, battery, wounding, 
fighting, quarrelling, threatning, @c. 
A perfon may be likewife bound to his 
good behaviour for a fcandalous way of 
living, keeping bawdy-houles, gaming- 
houfes, @c. and fo may common drunk- 
ards, whoreméngers, common whores, 
cheats; libellers, &c. He who demands 
furety for the peace, on any violence of- 
fered, muft take an oath before thejultice, 
that he goes in fear of his life, or fome ~ 
bodily harm, @c. and that jt is not out 
of malice, but from a regard to his own 


fafety. 

Goops, bona, in law, the fame with 
chattels. See the article CHATTELS. 
Confignment of Goopds. See the article 

CONSIGNMENT. 


Running, &c. of Goons. See the article 
RUNNING, &e. 

GOOD-HOPE, or Cape of Goop Hope, 
the moft fouthern promontory of Africa, 
where the Dutch have built a good town 
and fort: eaft long. 16° and fouth lat. 
34° 15/6 

GOOLE, in law books, fignifies a breach 
ip a fea-bank, or wall. 

GOOSE, anfer, in ornithology, a well 
known bird of the anas-kind, with the 
back of a greyifh brown colour, the 
belly and edges of the wing-feathers 
white. 

Geefe are fowls of great profit, both for 
food, for their feathers, and for their 
greafe. For the gathering of - their 
feathers, fome authors advife their being 
pulled twice a year, viz. in March and 
Augult; yet this is certainly an unpro- 
fitable as well as a cruel praétice; for 
the goofe on being incapable of flight, 
eafily falls a prey to the fox, and other 
ravenous creatures, and by uncloathing 
her, you occafion her getting cold, which 
fuddenly kills her. *Tis therefore, moft 
advifeable to ftay till moulting time, 
or till you kill her, and then all her 
feathers may be made ufe of at pleafure. 
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GOOSE-BERRY, grofularia, or ribes, in 
botany. See the article RiBEs. 

The belt way of raifing thefe ufeful bufhes 
is by cuttings, obferving always to take 
the handfomeft fhoots, and that from 
branches that bear moft fruit. Thefe are 
to be planted in February. See the ar- 
ticle CUTTINGS. 

There are a great many forts of guofe- 
berry, an which the white holland 
kind is the Peirett, and beft bearer of all 
others; the berries being large, tranf- 
parent, and well tafted. The englith 
yellow goofe-berry is known every 
where, and fitteft for culinary ufes while 
green. 

The hedge-hog goofe-berry is large, 
well-tafted, and extremely hairy. There 
is ailfoa fort of green goofe-beriy, that is 
a very pleafant fruit, 

Goofe-berries taken in feafon, produce 
a delicious wine, very proper for fum- 
mer repafts. Alfo, if throughly preffed, 
with an addition of water, and well 
fermented, they yield in diftillation the 
beft brandy of any of our fruits, and 
little inferior to french brandy, 
GooOsE-NECK, in a fhip, a piece of iron 
fixed on the end of the tiller, to which 
the laniard of the whip-ftaff, or the 
wheel rope comes for fteering the 
fhip. 

Goose-wiInc, in the fea-language. When 
a fhip fails before, or with, a quarter- 
wind on a frefh gale, to make the more 
hafte, they launch out a boom, and fail 
on the ‘lee-fide ; anda fail fo fitted, is 
called a goofe-wing. 

GOR, the capital of a province of the 
fame name, in the Eaft-Indies, fubjeé& 
to the Mogul: eaft long. 85°, north lat. 
g1° ye". 
GOR-COCK, a bird, otherwife called a 
moor-cock. See Moor-cock. 


| GORCUM, a city of the United Provinces, 


fituated in that of Holland, on the river 

_ Waal, twenty-two miles eaft of Rotter- 
dam; eaft long, 4° 50’, north lat. 
5¥ G0". 


. GORDIAN knot, in antiquity, a knot 


made in the leathers or harnefs of the 
chariot of Gordius, king of Phrygia, fo 
very intricate, that there was no finding 
where it began or ended, 

The inhabitants had a tradition, that the 
oracle had declared, that he who untied 
this knot, fhould be mafter of Afia. 
Alexander having undertaken it, was 


unable to accomplifh it, when fearing 
Jeft his not untying it fhould be deem 
an ill augury, and prove a check in the 
way of his conquefts, he cut it afunder 
with his fword, and thus either acconi- 
plithed or eluded the oracle. 

GORE, in heraldry, one of the abate. 
ments, which, according to Guillim, de- 
notes a coward. It isa figure confilting 
of two arch lines drawn one from the 


finifter chief, and the other from the | 


finifter bafe, both meeting in an acute 
angle in the middle of the fefs point. See 
plate CXI. fig. 2. fs 

GOREING,, in the fea-language, floping. 
A fail is cut goreign, when it is cut 
floping by degrees, and is broader at the 
clew than at the earing, as all top-fails 
and topegallant fails are, 

GOREL, the title of the prince of Georgia,’ 
in Afia, See the article GEorcia. 

GORGE, gula, in architeéture, the nar 
roweft part of the tufcan and doric ca- 


pitals, lying between the aftragal, above. 
the fhaft of the pillar and the amulets. 


See the articles Tuscan and Doric, 
It is alfo ufed for a concave moulding,’ 
larger, but not fo deep as a {cotia, which 
ferves for compartments, &c, See the 
article COMPARTMENT. 

GorGE, in fortification; the entrance of 
the platform of any work, 


In all the outworks the gorge is the 


‘interval betwixt the wings on the fide 
of the great ditch, as the gorge of a 
ravelin, half-moon, @c. Thee, it is to 


be obferved, are all deftitute of parapets 5 


becaufe, if there were any, the befiegers 
having taken poffeffion of the work, 
might ufe it to defend themfelves from 
the fhot of the place ; which is the reafon, 
that they are only fi 
does, to prevent a furprize. 
The gorge of a baftion is nothing elle 
but the prolongation of the curtins from 
their angle with the flanks, ‘to the center 
of the bation where they meet. When 
the baftion is flat, the gorge is a right 
line, which terminates the diftance be« 
tween the two flanks. See the articles. 
BASTION and FORTIFICATION. ; 
GORGED, in heraldry, the bearing of a 
crown, coronet, or the like, about the 
neck of a lion, a fwan, &c. and in that 
cafe it is faid, the lion or cygnet is gorged 
with a ducal coronet, &c. 
Gorged is alfo ufed when the gorge, or 
neck of a peacock, fwan, or the like 
bird, 
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bird, is of a different colour or metal, 
from the reft. 

GorcepD, among farriers, &c. fignifies 
_the fame as {welled ; in which fenfethey 
fay, the legs of a horfe are gorged; the 
_paftern joint is gorged ; you muft walk 
him out to difgorge his fhoulder. 

GORGERIN, in architecture, the fame 
with gorge. See the article GorGE. 

GORGONA, the name of two iflands, 
one in the pacific ocean on the coalt of 
Peru: weft long. 79°, north lat. 3°; the 
other in the Mediterranean, twenty-five 
miles weft of Leghorn. 

GORGONS, in antiquity, a warlike fe- 
male nation of Lybia, in Africa, who 
had frequent quarrels with another nation 
of the fame fex, called Amazons. 

GORITIA, or Gorirz, atown of Car- 

~ niola, in Auftwia, near the confines of the 
territories of Venice: ealt longitude 142%, 

_north latitude 46° 20’. 

GORLITZ, a city of Upper Saxony, in 
Germany, fifty miles eaft of Drefden: 
eaft long. 15° 6’, north lat. 51° 12’, 
GOSHAWK,, the englifh name of the 
yellow-legged falcon, with a brown back, 
and a white variegated breaft. See the 

article FALCON, 

It-is a large and very beautiful bird, 

which preys upon the pheafant, mallard, 

wild goofe, hare, and coney, and will even 

venture to feize on a kid or goat. She 

ought to be kept with great care, as being 
_ very choice and dainty. | 

GOSLAR, an imperial ‘city of Lower 
Saxony, in Germany, thirty miles fouth 
of Brunfwic: eaft longitude ro 30’, 
north latitude 52°, ; 

GOSPEL, the hiftory of the life, aétions, 
death, refurreétion, afcenfion and doétrine 

of Jefus Chritt. ’ 
‘The word is faxon, and of the fame im- 
port with the latin term evangelium, or 
the greek evayyidiv, which fignifies glad 
tidings, or good news; the hiftory of 
our bleffed Saviour being the belt news 
ever publifhed to mankind, 

This hiftory is contained in the writings 

of St. Matthew, St. Mark, St, Luke, 

and St. John; who from thence are 
called evangelifts, The chriftian church 
never acknowledged any more than thefe 
four gofpels as canonical; notwithftand- 

‘ ing which, feveral apocryphal gofpels are 
handed down to us, and others are en- 
tirely loft. 

The antient fathers endeavoured to find 
out divers mytteries in their being but 
four genuine canonical gofpels. St. 
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e Or 
Jerom, in particular, fays, that as there 
are four parts of the world, and four 
principal winds, it was alfo proper there 
fhould be four gofpels in the church, as 
four columns to {upport it, and four 
breathings of life to render it immortal. 
They thought they found the figure of 
the four evangelifts in the beginning of 
the prophecy of Ezekiel, and in the 
ninth chapter of the Reveliifions, where 
mention is made of four living creatures, 
the firft having the face of a man; the 
fecond of a lion; the third of an ox; 
and the fourth of an eagle ; and for this 
reafon the evangelifts are ufually painted 
with thefe fymbols. 

GOSSYPIUM, coTtTon, in botany, a 
genus of the monadelphia-polyandria clafs 
of plants, the flower of which confifts of 
five plane and patent petals, growing to- 
gether at their bafes, and vertically cor- 
dated: the fruit is a roundifh capfule, con- 
taining four cells, with a great number of — 
oval feeds, furrounded with a fine downy 
matter. See COTTON, 

GOSTAVIN, or GosTiviN, a town of 
great Poland: eaft long. 20°, north lat. 
52°. 4506 

GOTHA, the capital of the dutchy of 
Saxe-Gotha, in Upper Saxony: eaft lon- 
gitude 109 36’, north latitude 51°. 

It is fubject to the duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
brother of her royal highnefs the princefs 
dowager of Wales, 

GOTHIC, in general, whatever has any 

relation to the Goths: thus, we fay go- 
thic cuftoms, gothic architecture, &c, See 
the article ARCHITECTURE. 
Gothic archite&tuse is far removed from 
the manner and proportions of the an- 
tique; having its ornaments wild and 
chimerical, and its profiles incorreét. 
However, it is frequently found very 
ftrong, and appears very rich and pom- 
pous, as may be feen in feveral of our 
englifh cathedrals, ‘This manner of: 
building was, originally, very heavy and 
courfe; but is fince run into the oppo- 
fite extreme, being flender, rich, and de- 
licate to a fault. In the gothic architec- 
ture, we fee high vaults raifed on flender 
pillars; and every thing crouded with 
windows, rofes, croffes, figures, &c, 

GOTHIC CHARACTER, or LETTER, See 
the article LETTER, 

GoTHIC COLUMN. See CoLuMN, ° 

GOTHLAND, the motft fouthern province 
of Sweden, being a peninfula furrounded 
on three fides by the Baltic Sea. It is 
fubdivided into eaft and weft Gothland, © 

Smaland, 


GO:V 


Smaland, Halland, Bleken and Schonen. 

GOTHLAND, isalfoan ifland of the Baltic, 
fituated between the province of Goth- 
land and Livonia, 

GOTTENBURG, a port-town of Swe- 
den, fituated without\the Sound, on the 
coaft of the Schaggerack Sea, near the 
entrance of the Baltic. 

GOTTINGEN, a city of Germany, in 
the circle of Lower Saxony, and duke- 
dom of Bilinfwic : eaft longitude 9° 45’, 
north latitude 51° 32’. 

GOTTORP, a city of the dukedom of 
Slefwic, in Denmark, and capital of the 
territories of the duke of Holftein-Got- 
torp: eaft long. 10°, north lat. 547 40’. 

GOUDE, a city of the United Netherlands, 
in the province of Holland, ten miles 
north-eaft of Rotterdam. 

GOUDHURST, a market-town of Kent, 
nine miles fouth-weft of Maiditong. 

GOVERNMENT, in general, is the po= 
lity of a ftate, or an orderly power con- 
ftituted for the public good. 

Civil government was inflituted for the 
prefervation and advancement of men’s 
civil interefts, and for the better fecurity 
of their lives, liberties, and properties, 
The ufe and neceffity of government 
is:\fuch, that there never was an age or 
country without fome fort of civil autho- 
rity: but as men are feldam unanimous 
in the means of attaining their ends, fo 
their difference in opinion in relation to 
government, has produced a variety of 
forms of it. To enumerate them, would 
be to recapitulate the hiftory of the whole 
earth, But they y may, in general, be re- 
duced to one of thefe heads; either the 
civil authority is delegated to one or 
more, or -elfe it is fiill refeived to the 
whole body of the people; whence ar es 
the known diftingtion of government into 
monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy. 
See ARISTOCRACY, Democracy, &e, 
Mr. Hooker thinks, that the firft govern- 
ment was REDMTAY, and adminiftered 
by a fingle perfon; till it was found by 
experience, that to live by one man’s will, 
was the caufe of all men’s mivery: and 
this, he concludes, was the original of 
Inventing laws, and molt 
of the grecian fiates, were built upon the 
republican plan; but when the Goths, and 
other northern nations, deftroyed the ro- 
manempue, and extended their conquefts 
Pnto far diitant countries, they eftablifhed, 

wherever they came, a mixed fi rm of go- 

vernment, The prefervation of this con- 
fiitution depending upon the balance be- 

Vou. II, 
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tween the king, nobility, and people, the 
legiflative power was lodged in thefe 
three fates, called by different names in 
different countries ; in the narth, diets, 
in Spain, cortes; in France, eftates; and 
in Biitain, parliaments. The excellen- 
cy of this mixed government, confifts in 
that due poize or balance between rule 
and fubjeGtion, fo juflly obferved in it, 
that by the neceflary concurrence of the 
nobility and commons, in the making 
and repealing all laws, it has the main 
advantage of an ariltocracy, and a demo= 
cracy, and yet is free from the difadvan- 
tages and evils of either of them, This 
nuxed form of government is, howéver, 
now driven almoft out of Europe, in 
fome parts of which we can hardly find 
the fhadow of liberty left, and in many, 
there is no more than the name of it re« 
maining. France, Spain, Portugal, Den- 
mark, and part of Germany, were all, 
an age or two ago, limited monarchies, 
governed by princes, well adviled by par- 
liaments or cortes, and not by the abfolute 
will of one man. But now all their va- 
Juable Figs, and liberties are fwallowed 
up by the arbitrary power of their princes: 
whilft we in Great Britain have ftill hap- 
pily preferved this noble and antient go- 
thic conftitution, which all our neigh- 
bours once enjoyed, ‘There is fuch a 
due balance of property, power and do- 
minion in our conftitution, that, like the 
antient government of Sparta, it may be 
called an empire of laws, and not of 
men; being the moft excellent. plan of 

limited monarchy in the world. 
Governments are-commonly divided into 
two claffles, arbitrary and free-govern- 
ments ; but there are many different forts 
of each. * Thus the governments of 
France and Spain are generally called 
arbitrary; tho” they differ as much from 
the governments of Turky and. other 
eaflern empires, where abfolute defpo- 
tifm prevails, as they do from the go- 
vernment of England, and other euro- 
pean nations, where liberty is {aid to 

flourifh in its “full eft perfeiion. 
GOVERNMENT is alfo a poft or office which 
gives: a perfon the power or right to go- 
very or rule over a place, a city, or pro- 
vince, ervher fupremely or-by deputation. 
GOVERNMENT is alfo ufed fc» the city, 
country, or place to which the power of 
governing is extended, In France there 
are thirty-eight governments of provia- 
ces indepen dent of each other ; and be- 
fides thele there aie twelve grand govern 
9b ments, 
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ments, which are thofe of the ifle of 
France, Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, 
Brittany, Champaign, Languedoc, Pic- 

“cardy, Dauphiny, Provence, Lyonois, and 
Orleanois: but thefe laft are only fo ma- 
ny claffes of governors or governments, 
contrived for the better and eafier regu- 
lating the feats, @c. of the many gover- 
nors, bailiffs, provotts, &c, who are ob- 
liged to affit at the gencral eftates. 

GOVERNMENT, in grammar, a part of con- 
ftruction ufually called regimen, See 
CONSTRUCTION and REGIMEN, 

GOUGE, an initrument or too! ufed by 
divers artificers ; being a fort of round 
hollow chifle!l, for cutting holes, chan- 
nels, grooves, &c. either in wood or 
ftone. See the article JOINERY, 

GOURD, cucurbita, in botany. 
article CUCURBITA, 

Gourd feeds are of the number of the 
four greater cold feeds, They are efteem- 
ed cooling and diuretic, and are ufed in 
emulfions, and-fome compofitions of the 
fhops. They are ood in fevers, and in 
all diforders arifing from an acrimony of 

4 the blood cr humours, Emullons of 

thefe, and the other cold feeds, are ano- 
dyne, and are generally ufed to take off 
ftranguries occafoned by biifters, 
We have our gourd-feeds from Holland. 
They fhould be chofen large and plump, 
frefh, and full of pulp, and of a good 
tafte. 

Bitter GoURD, a name given to the colo- 
cynthis. Seethe article COLOCYNTHIS. 

Indian Gourn, the fame with the crefcen- 
tia of botanifts. See CRESCENTIA. 

GOURDY LEGs, in hories, the diforder 
otherwife called greafe. See GREASE, 

GOUST, or Gout, fignifies taite’ or {kill 

‘in poetry, painting, &c. 

GOUT, arthritis, in medicine, as defined 
by Boerhaave, a very painful difeafe, 
whofe feat is in the joints and ligaments 
of the feet, and whoie principal times of 

- Invafion are the {pring and autumn, 
This difeafe, according to the foremen- 
tioned author, feldom invades any patient 
till he is upwards of thirty ; and men 
are more fubje& to it than women ; as 
alfo ajl perfons of acute parts that follow 
their ftudies too clofe, efpecially in the 
night-time, with an intenfe application 
of mind. Likewife thofe who live high, 
and indulge their appetites; drinking 
pientifully of sich generous wines; or 
who ufe acids too freely, or white eager 
wines ; or who have been addi&ted too 
early to venereal pleafures ; or whole bo- 


See the 
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are liable to it whofe fweaty feet are too 
fuddenly chilled; or who fuffer their feet 
to fweat in wet fhoes and ftockings. 
Hence hunting and riding in the cold are 
pernicious. It may likewife be received 
by contagion, and is hereditary, defcend- 
ing from father to fon, 
In treating of this difeafe we thall, from 
the authority of Sydenham, firft give an 
account of what that write? calls the re- 
gular gout, and afterwards of what he 
calls the irregular: by the latter is meant 
a gout which, by the prepofterous ufe of 
improper medicines, has been turned out 
of its natural courfe ; or, by reafon of 
the patient's weaknefs, cannot attain to its 
proper and genuine fymptoms. 
The regular gout makes its onfet in the 
following manner, It ufvally feizes the 
patient in the latter end of January, or 
beginning of February, all of a fudden, 
without any previous notice, unlefs the 
patient has been troubled with cruditics 
of the ftomach, and indigeftion for fome 
weeks before s the body likewife, in ma- 
ny, feems to have been puffed up with 
wind, with a kind of heavinefs, which 
daily increafes, till at length the fit comes 
thundering on; a few days before which 
there is a torpor, and, as it were, a de- 
feent of wind down the mufcles of the 
thigh, with a kind of fpafmodic affeétion 
of them. sLikewife the day before the 
fit, the appetite is more voracious, but 
not natural. 
‘Though the patient feems to go to bed in 
good health, yet commonly about two in 
the morning, he is alarmed by a pain 
which moft frequently affedls the great 
toe, fometimes the hee!, the ancle, or the 
calt of the leg, which pain refembles that 
of diflocated bones: there is likewife a 
fenfation, as if water, almoft cold, was 
povred on the membranes of the part af< — 
fe&ted. Soon after a fhivering and fhaking 
fupervene, with a feverith diforder. The 
pain, which at firft was tolerable, be- 
comes more violent, as the fhaking de- 
creafes, and grows more intenfe every 
hour till night; and then it is at the 
height, fettling itfelf about the little bones — 
of the tarfus and metatarfus, whole liga- 
ments it affe€ts. Now there feems to be 
a violent extenfion of the ligaments; or 
there is a fenfation of their being lacerat- 
ed: fometimes they feem to be preffed or © 
fqueezed together. At this time the 
parts affeed become fo exceeding fen- 
fible, that they cannot bear the welghe 
L) 
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of the fheet, nor the fhaking of the 
room by a perfon walking about, unlefs 
he treads very foftly. This always hap- 
pens at the acceffion of the fit. About 
twenty-four hours after this, the patient 
perceives the part to be fwelled, and the 
pain much abated. 

The next day, or perhaps two or three 
days afterwards, if the gouty matter is 
copious, the part affected is a little in 
pain. Ina few days, the other foot be- 
gins to be affected in the fame manner ; 
and if the pain has ceafed in the firft, the 


‘weaknefs which it left behind foon va-’ 


nifhes ; thé fame tragedy is now aéted 
over again. Sometimes when the gouty 
matter is in great plenty, it attacks both 
feet at once, but it generally feizes one 
after the other, 

After both feet hath been tormented, the 
fits which follow are out of rule, both 
as to the time of invafion and the dura- 
tion; only the pain grows more inten{e 
at night, and remits in the morning, 
From a feries of thofe fmall fits arifes 
what is called a fit of the gout, which is 
Jonger or fhorter, according to the pa- 
tient’s age, This happens to the more 
vigorous; and whom the gout feldom 
vilits, in fourteen days; to perfons ad- 
varicediin years, who have often felt its 
ra re, two months: but thofe who are de- 
bilitated with age, or the long ftay of the 
difeafe,it does not leave till fummer; 
which being pretty far advaaced, drives 
it away, ' 

When the fit goes off, there is an intoler- 
_able itching in the affeéted foot, chiefly 
between the toes, from which, and fram 
the feet, fali branny fcales, ag if the pa~ 
tient had {wallowed poifon: the difeafe 
thus terminated, the patient’s good habit 
of body and appetite return in proportion 
to the feverity of the pain in the laft fit, 
and inythe fame proportion the next fit will 
‘be either accelerated or retarded: for if 
the laft was very fevere, the next will not 
come on in lefs time than a folar revolu- 
tion. 

. Such is the regular gout and its genuine 
fymptoms: but when it is difturbed by 
incongrnvus medicines, and the patient 
is worn out by the long continuance of 
the difeafe, it becomes irregular, and the 
fubftance of the body is as it were chang- 
ed into a fomes of the difeafe, and na- 
ture becomes unequal to the tafk of con- 
guering the difeafe thus changed in the 
accuftomed manner. 


The feet were at firtt the feat of the dif- 
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eafe, but now it attacks the hands, wriftss 
elbows, knees, and other parts of th¢ 
body: fometimes it fo diftorts the fin- 
gers, as to make them refemble a bunch 
of parfnips ; and at length ftoney con- 
cretions appear about the ligaments of 
the joints, which breaking through the 
fkin, refemble chalk, or crab’s eyes. 
Sometimes the gouty matter invades the 
elbows, and creates a whiti{h (welling of 
the fize of an egg, which foon affumes a 
red colour, and becomes inflamed : fome« 
times it affe&ts the thigh in fuch a man- 
ner, asif a great weight was hung there- 
on; and yet without any remarkable 
pain: from thence it defcends to the 
knee, which it attacks more roughly, 
hindering all motion. } 
Now the gout affliéts the patient all the 
year, except for two or three months in 
fummer; and the particular fit which 
did not laft above a day or two, conti- 
nues ten or fifteen days: the patient is 
difturbed with ficknefs as well as pain; 
his limbs begin to be contraéted and un- 
fit for motion; and if he attempts any 
exercife beyond his ftrength, the fomes 
of the difeafe will attack the vilcera ina 
more dangerous manner. 


' The curative intention, according to 


Wintringham, requires, firft, that the 
prime viz be fet free from_a load of in- 
digefted crudities, and the vifcera be re- 
ftored to their priftine vigour; fecondly, 
that the fluid ftagnating in, and ftuffing 
up the fmaller veffels, may ,be expelled 
the body, and a free paffage through the 
contracted veflels be reftored. 

The firft intention may be anfwered by 
vomits and gentle cathartics repeated 
occafion requires; by bitrers, aromatics, 
antifcorbutic medicines; by alkaline fix- 
ed falis, taken in {mall quantities for a 
long time; by aliments and drinks that 
are nourifhing, light, eafy ‘of digeltion, 
quickly affimulated, and taken in due 
quantity; by powerful exercile often re- 
peated, and long continued; and efpe- 
cially by riding in a dry, ferene, pure 
air; by fri€tions; by motion of the af- 
feted parts; by going to fleep at early 
hours. 


The fecond intention may be anfwered | 


partly by the preceding, as well as by 
procuring gentle fweats; by bathing in 
natural and artificial baths ; by fweating 
in a bagnio; or by the ufe of volatile 
falts, and copious drinking of attenuat- 
ing liquors, aétually hot, in the morn: 
ing while in bed, in order to procure a 
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fweat; as alfo by mercurial purges, tak- 
ing a large quantity of diluents after 


them; by friétions of the whole body, 


efpecially the parts affected, with hot, 


~ dry, linen-cloths, till a rednefs appear ; 


by cold baths, and the like. 
To abate the exceflive pain in the part 
affected, Boerhaave fays, that if there be 
an abfolute neceflity, opiates may be gi- 
ven internally, and the patient may drink» 
plentifully of hot whey, or any other li- 
quor of the like nature. Externally 
emollients and anodynes may be ufed, 
laid on pretty hot; or the part affect- 
ed may be beat with nettles; or it 
may be anointed with terebinthinated 
balfam of fulphur; or tow may be burnt 
thereon. i 
Sydenham fays, that though there is no- 
thing of any moment to be done in the fit; 
yet that it will be proper to abitain from 
fieth for fome davs, and to live on water- 
gruel, or fuch-like diet, but no longer 
than the ftomach 1s averfe to flefh, for fear 
of bringing on a difturbance of the ani- 
mal fpirits: butthen great care fhould be 
taken in the diet, both as ta quantity and 
quality. See the article Dier. 
Dr. Cheyne adviles, that as foon as the 
ain is almoft gone, and the {welling and 
weaknefs only remain, nothing can be 
better than warm ftomachic and fpicey 
purges, dofed and repeated, according to 
the firength of the patient. This being 
premtfed, if the patient’s {trengttris im- 
paired, and flefh wafted, he adviles affes 
milk with pearl, half a pint or a pint in 
the morning early, or at five or fix o'clock 
in the afternoon; 4 to keep up the 
appetite which the milk commonly pals, 
and to prevent its cooling effects on the 


ftomach, a light bitter made of gentian, — 


cinnamon, and orange-peel, only the laft 
double to the other two, infufed in therry 
or white wine, and taken two hours be- 
fore meals, may be uled moft conveni- 
ently. 

Out of the fit, Sydenham preferibes a me- 


odium of diet to be obferved; the patient 


fhoutd eat no more than the flomach will 
digett, nor fhould he be fo abftemious 
as to defiaud the parts of fuch a pro- 
poition of aliments as is neceffary to 
maintain their flrenoth and vigour. As 
to the quality of the food, the patient's 
palate is to be confulted, but he fhould 
dine upon one dif of meat only; he 
fhould, however, not eat anv thing that 
is tharp, falted, or feafoned with Spices ; 
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he fhould eat no fuppers, but inftead 
thereof drink a draught of good fimall- 
beer. The mof fuitable drink is fuch 
as is not fo {trong as wine, nor fo weak 
as water: of this fort is the London 
table beer, or water with a little wine ; 
but when the gouty matter has feized the 
whole body, he muft abftain from all fer- 


‘mented liquors, though ever fo mild and 


fmall, and ufe the following deco&tion 
only. Take of the root of farfaparilla 
fix ounces; faffafras wood, china root, 
and the fhavings of harthhorn; each two 
ounces; liquorice root, an ounce; boil 
them together in two gallons of fpring- 
water for half an hour. Afterwards in- 
fufe them upon hot afhes, clofe covered © 
for twelve hours: then boil them tilla 
third part of the liquor is exhaled, and 
as foon as itis taken off the fire, infufe 
therein haif an ounce of anifeeds for two, 
hours. Laftly, {train it offand let it reft . 
till it become clear, and put it up into 
bottles for ufe. . 
Regard mult likewife be bad to the fympe 
toms, which in the fit endanger the pa- 
tient’s life. The moft common is a 
weak and languid ftomach, attended 
with ficknefs and gripes, as if-from wind, 
In this cafe nothing is better than a glafs 
of canary drank now and then, ‘together 
with exercife; but if the fymptom. will 
not yield to this, give twenty drops of the. 
thebaic tinG@ure an fpirituous alexiterial 
water, provided the head is not attacked, 
and let the patient compole himfelf to 
reft. If the fymptom will not yield to 
this, fweating is prefcribed,.as alfo in a 
diarrhoea, when laudanum fails: but if 
there is a tranflation of the gouty matter 
to the lobes of the lungs, and the pain 
has left the joints, this fymptom is to be 
treated as a peripneumony. See the ara 
ticle PERIPNEUMONY. 
If the nephritic pains fhould come upon 
the gout, let the patient omit all other 
medicines, and drink a Jarge quantity of 
poffet-drink, in which the Jeaves and 
rocts of mallows and marfhemallows 
have been boiled. Then let a clyfter be 
given, and afterwards a dofe of Jaudanum, 
When the gout has feized on the head, 
Dr. Cheyne orders it to be treated as any 
other violent head-ach, or en inflamma- 
tion of the brain and its membranes. In 
young ‘and firene conflitetions, mercu- 
rial and antimonial vomits will do won- 
cers; likewile gentie ftomach- purges are 
to be poured down continually, that is 
twe 
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two or three fpoonfuls every third-hour, GouT-worT, in botany, a term fomes. 


till the effe& is obtained. See the articles 
HEaD-ACH and VomIT. 

Piteairn afferts, that the gout may be 
cured in the fame manner as the lues 
venerea, by a falivation, and a deco&tion 
of the woods; and Cheyne allows, that a 
full and free falivation will cure the gout 
for feveral years, but then it fhatters the 
conftitution fo much, that the future fits 
become worfe for it: but however this is 
no objection againft a common mercurial 
courfe, which Dr. James, after repeated 
trials, has found very efficacious in the 
cure of the gout, of which the feveral 
cafes publithed in his treatife of the gout, 
are a fufficient teftimony. 

Cheyne likewife obferves, that a dram of 
powdered fulphur, or flower of brimftone, 
taken regularly in a fpoonful of milk, 
has prevented the fit for many-years. It 
moves the body gently once or twiceaday. 
Mufgrave, to bring the gout back from 
the noble parts to the joints, had a great 
opinion of the alcohol martis. See the 
article ALCOHOL. 

If this does not excite a pain in the joints 
in four or five days, recourfe muft be had 
’ to externals ; fuch as the cephalic plafter, 
ceratum viride, or hat-cafe; or the parts 
mutt be ftung with nettles, 

De Sault, fuppofing the gout depends on 
the want of perfpiration, propofes warm 
baths, exercife, avoiding cold as much as 
poffible, clean linen and other cloaths, 
moderate eating, abftinence from fup- 
pers, frictions, tranquillity of mind, and 
a milk diet; as prefervatives againft it. 
He recommends garlic in the fummer, 
and fteel and the peruvian bark in the 
winter. When the ftomach is attacked, 
he lets blood at the ancles, and applies 
epifpattics of different kirids to the feet ; 
and then endeavours to procure a general 
fweat. When the pain ts very violent, he 
blunts it by applying a cloth dipt in li- 
quid laudanum, and exhorts the patient 
to ufe exercile after this, 

Cheyne fays, thaf mercurial vomits are 
pot only proper for the gout in the fto- 
mach, but that they are abfolutely necef- 
fary, as well as the mercurial purges, 

when the gout becomes fixed fo and 
permanent in a part, as alfo when it is 
difperfed al] over the habit like a rheuma- 
tifm; that thefe active medicines mult 
fir ft reniiler the humours fluid, which gum 
guaiac, with diaphoretic antimony, will 
afterwards carry off. 


GRABATARI, in 


GRABOw, or GruBow, 


times ufed for angelica, See ANGELICA. 


GOUTY-LAND, among farmers, denotes 


a moorifh, cold and black foil, 
ing with fprings. 

In Staffordfhire this fort of land is or- 
dered much in the {ame manner as heathy 
Jand, only that it is ufually burnt deeper. 
It bears Jittle but oats, white oats upon 
the gouty, and black oats upon the black 
cold land, 

The turf of thefe grounds burnt, and 
carried upon rye or barley-lands, is efteem- 
ed a better improvement than dung. 


abound- he: 


GOWN, toga, a well known garment, 


worn by divines, lawyers, &c. who are 
therefore called gown-men, or gentle- 
men of the gown, 

The citizens of antient Rome all wore 
gowns, toge; whence the appellation 
given them of gens togata. See the ar- 
ticles Toca, PRETExTa, &c, 
church-hiftory, a 
name antiently given to perfens who de- 
ferred receiving of baptifm, till on ss ca 
death-bed, 

a town of 
Lower Saxony, and dutchy of Mecklen- 
burg: eaft longitude 11° 36’, north la- 
titude 59? 32". 


GRACE, gratia, among divines, fignifies 


any unmerited gift which God beftows 
on mankind. : 
Divines diftinguith grace into habitual 
and actual: the firft refides ftatedly in 
us, is fixed in the foul, and remains till 
it is expunged by fome grievous wilfut 
fin. This is alfo called juttifying grace, 
as it makes us appear innocent and righ- 


teous in the fight of God; and fan@uty- 


ing grace, as it makes us holy and de- 
voted to God, Aétual grace is that 
which God gives us for the fpecial per- 
formance of fome particular good thing, 
as to convert us, to enable us to refit a 


particular temptation, &e. 


Grace is alfo divided into naturaland fu- 
pernateral: the natural including the 
gifts of being, life, of rational faculties, 
an immortal! foul, Ge, and the fuperna- 
tural, is confidered as a gift conferred on 
intelligent beings in order to their falva- 
tion, 


GRACE, in geography, acity of Provence, 


in France, fifteen miles fouth-we'l of 
Nice: eaft long. 6° 50’, north Jat. 43° go’, 


4G of GRACE, an aét of parliament for a 


gereral and free pardon, and for fetting 
at liberty infolvent debtors. 
Days 


3 
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Days of GRace, in commerce, See Day. 
Grace is alfoa title of dignity given to 
dukes, archbifhops, and in'Germany, to 
barons and other inferior princes. 
Grace of God, or By the Grace of God, 
a formula ufed by fovereign princes, to 
exprefs their independence. Thus in 
fpeaking of his britannic majefty, the 
formula runs thus: ‘¢ George, by the 
«© grace of God, king of Great Britain, 
Ah A aa 
GRACES, gratie, among canonilfts, the 
fame with provifions. Sce PROVISION. 
GRACES, in heathen mythology, three god- 
deffes, whofe names were Aglia, Tha- 
lia, and Euphrofyne; that is, thining, 
flourifhing, and gay; or according to 
fome authors, Pafithea, Euphrofyne, and 
FEgiale. Some make them the davgh- 
ters of Jupiter, and Eurynome, or Eu- 
nomia, the daughter of Oceanus; but 
the moft common opinion is, that they 
were the daughters of Bacchus and Ve- 
nus. 
They are fometimes reprefented dreffed, 
but more frequently naked, to fhew, per- 
haps, that whatever istruly graceful, is 
fo in itfelf, without the aid of exterior 
ornaments. hey prefided over mutual 
kindnefs and acknowledgment ; beltow- 
ed liberality, eloquence, and wildom, to- 


gether with a. good grace, gaiety of dif- 


pofition, and eafinefs of manners. 

GRACILIS, in anatomy, a mufcle of the 
leg, fo called from its flendernefs: it arifes 
from the fynchondrofis of the os pubis. 

GRACULUS, the Jackpaw, in ornitho- 
Jogy, a fpecies of corvus. See the articles 
Corvus and JACKDAW. 

GRACULUS PALMIPES, a fpecies of pelican, 

called in englifh the fhag. See SHac. 

GRADATION, in general, the afcending 
ftep by ftep, or in a regular and uniform 
manner. 

GRADATION, in architeCture, a flight of 

fteps, particularly in afcending from the 
cloifter to the choir in churches, 
Tt alfo denotes an artful difpofition of fe- 
veral parts, as it were by fleps and de- 
grees, after the manner of an amphi- 
theatre ; fo thar thofe placed before, are 
rather ferviceable than the contrary, to 
thofe behind. 

GRaADATION, in logic, is an argumenta- 
tion, confifting of four or more propofi- 
tions, fo difpofed, 2s that the attribute of 
the fir ft is the fubje& of the fecond ; and 
the attribute of the fecond, the subject of 
the third; and fo on,-till the laft attri- 
bute come to be predicated of the tub- 
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ject of the firft propofition; as in Por 
phery’s tree; ‘ man is an animal; an 
* animal is a living thing; a living 
‘thing is a body; a body is a fub- 
© ftance; therefore man is a fubftance.’ 
An argument of this kind is liable to a 
world of fallacies, both from the ambi- 
guity of words and things. e. gr. * Pe- 
6 ter is a man; man isan animal; ani- 
€ mal isa genus 3 genus is an univerfal; 
© therefore, Peter is an univerfal.’ 

GRADATION, in painting, a gradual and 
infenfible change of colour, by the dimi- 
nution of the teints and fhades, 

GRADATION, in rhetoric, the fame with 
climax. See the article CLIMAX. 

GRADISKA, acity of Sclavonia, fituated 
on the river Save, tweniy-five miles, weft 
of Pofega: eaft long. 18°, north lat. 

O.& 
33°° 

GRADO, in the italian mufic, the fame 
with degree, See the articles DEGREE 
and CONJOINT. : 

Grado, in geography, an ifland of the 
Adriatic fea, thirty-five miles north-eaft 
of Venice. 

GRADUAL, graduale, in ecclefiaftical 
writers, a book containing prayers to be 
ufed after the epiftle. 

The romanifts {till give the name gradual 
to a verfe fung after the epiftle. 

GRADUATE, a perfon who has’ taken a 
degree in the univerfity. See the article 
DEGREE. 

GRADUATION, in mathematics, the ac 
of graduating or dividing any thing into 
degrees, or equal parts. 

GRADUS, adegree. See DEGREE. 

GRAFFER, aterm met with inlaw books, 
fignifying a notary or fcrivener, 

GRAFFIUM, a term alfo found in law- 
books, for a regifter or chartulary of deeds — 
and other evidences. : 

GRAFT, or GraFF, in gardening, a cion 
or fhoot of a tree inferted into another, 
fo as to make it yield fruit of the fame 
nature with that of the tree from whence — 
the graft was taken. 

In the choice of grafts, the following di- 
rections fhould be carefully obferved : 
ft. That thev are fhoots of the former 
year. adly, That they are taken from 
healthy fruitful trees. And, 3dly. That — 
you prefer thofe grafts which are taken 
from the lateral or horizontal branches, 
to thofe taken from the perpendicular — 
fhoots. Thefe grafts fhould be cut off 
from the trees before the buds begin to 
fwell, which is generally three weeks or 
a month before the fealon for grafting 5 

there- 
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therefore when they are cut off, they 
fhould be laid in the ground with the 
cut downwards, burying them half their 
Jength, and covering their tops with 
dry litter, to prevent their drying: if 
a (mall joint of the former year’s wood 
be cut off with the cion, it will pre- 
ferve it the better ; and when it is graft- 
ed, this may be cut off; for the grafts 
miuft be cut to a proper length before they 
are inferted into the ftocks; but till 
then, the fhoots fhould remain their 
full length, as they were taken from the 
tree, which will preferve them better 
from ftriking. If thefe grafts are to be 
carried to a confiderable diftance, it will 
be proper to put their cut ends intoa 
lump of clay, and to wrap them up in 
mots, which will preferve them freth 
for a month or longer: but thefe fhould 
be cut off earlier from the trees, than 
thofe which are to be grafted near the 
place where the trees are growing, For 
the choice of ftocks for grafting, fee the 
article STOCK, ‘ 

GRAFTING, or ENGRAFTING, is the 
taking a fhoot from one tree, and infert- 
‘ing it into another; in fuch a manner, 
as that both may unite and become one 
tree. See thearticle GRAFT, /upra. 
The ufe of grafting is to propagate any 
curious forts of fruit, fo as to be certain 
of the kinds ; which cannot be done by 
any other method: for as all the good 
fruit have been a€tually obtained from 
feeds; the feeds of thefe, when fown, 
will, many of them, degenerate, and 
produce fuch fruit as are not worth culti- 
vating : but when fhoots are taken from 
fuch trees as produce good fruit, thefe 
will never alter from their kind, what- 
ever be the ftock or tree on which they 
are grafted ; for though the graft receive 
their nourifhment from the ftocks, yet 
they are never altered by them, but 
continue to produce the fame kind of 
fruit as the tree from which they were 
taken. 

General direlions for GRaFT1nc. All 
fuch trees as are of the fame genus, 7. é. 
which agree in their flower and fruit, 
will take upon each other; for inflance, 
all nut-bearing trees may be fafely graft- 
ed on each other; as may alfo the plum- 
bearing trees, under which head I reckon 
not only the feveral forts ot plums, but 
alfo the almond, peach, netarine, apri- 
cot, &c. which agree exaily in their 
gcueral characters by which they are dif- 
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tinguifhed from all other trees: but 
‘many of thefe are very fubjeS&t to emit 
large quantities of gum from fuch=parts 
of the trees as are deeply cut and wound- 
ed, which, in the tender trees of this 
kind, viz. peaches and neétarines, be- 
ing more common and hurtful, it is 
found to be the fureft method to bud or 
inoculate them, See INOCULATION. 


All fuch trees as bear cones will do well 


upon each other, though they may differ 
in one being ever-green, and the other 
fhedding its Jeaves in winter; as is ob- 
fervable in the cedar of Libanus, and the 
larchstree, which are found to fucceed 


upon each other very well:, but thefe , 


muft be grafted by approach; for they 
abound with a great quantity of refin, 
which is apt to evaporate from the graft, 
if feparated from the tree before it be 
joined with the ftock, whereby they are 
often deftroyed ; as alfo the laurel on the 
cherry, or the cherry on the laurel. All 
the maft-bearing trees will alfo take upon 
each other, and thofe which have a ten- 
der foft wood, will do well if grafted in 
the common way ; but thofe of a more 
firm contexture, and that are flow grow- 
ers, fhould be grafted by approach. 

By ftrigily obferving this rule we hall 
feldom mifcarry, provided the operation 
be rightly performed and at a proper 
feafon, unlels the weather fhould prove 
very bad. It is by this method that 
many kinds of exotic trees are not only 
propagated, but alfo rendered hardy 
enough to endure the cold of our climate 
in the open air 5 for being grafted upon 
ftocks of the fame fort that are hardy, 
the grafts are rendered more capable of 


enduring the cold; as has been expe- | 


rienced in moft of our valuable fruits 
now in England, ‘which were formerly 
tranfplanted hither fiom more foutherly 
climates, 

We fhail now 
give the methods of grafting, only firft 
obferving, that before the operation is 
begun, the following tools and materials 


ought to be provided, viz. afmall hand. ° 


faw, to cut off the heads of large ftocks; 
a good ftrong knife with a thick back, to 
make clefts in the ftocks ; a fharp pen- 
knife to cut the grafts; a grafting chif- 
fel, and a {mall mallet; bals ftrings 
or woollen yarn; and a quantity of 
clay, which fhovld be prepared a 
month before it is ufed, in the fol- 
lowing manner: get fome ftrong, fat 

loam ; 


- 
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loam; then take fome new ftone-horle . 


dung, and break it in amongf the foam ; 
if you cut a litte ftraw or hay very 
fmall, and mix amongit it, the loam will 
hold together the better; and if there 
be a quantity of falt added, it will pre- 
vent the clay feom dividing in dry wea- 
ther; this compound fhould be well ftir- 


red together, and water put to it in the 


manner of making mortar; after which 
it thould be moiftened afrefh, and ftirred 
every other day; but it ought to be re- 
membered, that it fhould not be expofed 
to/the frofts, or to drying winds. Of 
Tate years, fome have made ule of ano- 
ther compofition for grafting, which they 
have found to anfwer the intention of 
keeping out the air, better than the clay 
juit preferibed. This is compofed of 
turpentine, bees-wax, and rofin, melted 
together, which when of 4 proper cen- 
fiftence, may be pet on the itock round 
the graft, in the fame manner as the clay 
is ufually applied; and though it be not 
above a quarter of an inch thick, yet it 
will keep out the air more effectually 
than the clay; and as cold will harden 
jt, there is no danger of its being hurt by 
fro, which is very apt to caule the clay 
to cleave and fometimes fall off; and 
when the heat cf {ummer comes on, this 
mixture will melt and fall off without 
anv trouble; but you mutt be careful not 
to apply it too hot, leit you injure the 
graft. : 
There are feveral ways of grafting, 
the principal of which are the follow- 
meg. 


GRAFTING i# the rind, alfo called crown- 


grafting, and fhoulder-grafting, 1s only 


_ proper for large trees, where either the 


head of the large branches are cut off 
horizontally, and two or four cions put 


~ an, according to the fize of the branch or 


flem: in doing of this the cions are cut 
flat on one fide, with a (houlder to re ft 
mpon the crown of the ftock ; then the 


cyind of the dtock mutt be raifed up, to 


admit the cion to enter about two inches 
between the wood and the bark of the 
flock, fo as the fhoulder of the cion may 
meet, and clofely join the crown of the 
ftock; and after the number of cions 
sre inferted, the whole crown of the 
ftock fhould be well clayed over, leaving 
two eyes of the cions uncovered, This 
method of grafting was formerly much 
more in practice than it ts at prefent: its 


- gifcontinuance was occafioned by the ill 


Cleft GRAFTING, alfo termed ftock or flit- 


hip GRAFTING, allo called tongue-graft- 
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fuccefS with which it has been attended, 
from the cions being frequently blown 
out by ftrong winds, after they had 
made large fhoots; which has fometimes 
happened after they have had five or fix 
years growth; fo that whenever this me- 
thod is praétifed, there fhould be ftakes 
faitened to fupport the cions, till they 
have almoft covered the ftock. This 
method of grafting is generally perform- 
ed about the latter end of March, or the 
beginning of April. 


grafting, is practifed upon ftocks or trees 
of a faaller fize, from an inch to two 
inches or more in diameter, and may be 
ufed with fuccefs where the rind of the 
ftock is not too thick. This method of 
grafting is to be performed in the months 
of February and March; and in doing 
it, the bead of the ftock or branch muft 
be cut of with a flope, and a flit made 
the contrary way in the top of the flope, 
deep enough to receive the cion, which 
fhould be cut floping like a wedge, fo as 
to fit the flic made inthe ftock, being 
careful to leave that fide of the wedge 
which is to be placed outward, much 
thicker than the other; and in putting 
the cion into the flit of the flock, great 
care muft be taken to join the rind of the — 
cion to that of the ftock ; for if thefe do 
not unite, the grafts will not fucceed: 
when this method of grafting is ufed to 
ftocks which are not ftrong, it will be 
proper to make a ligature of bats to pre- 
vent the flit of the flock from opening 5 
then the whole fhould be clayed over, to 
prevent the air from penetrating the flit, 
fo as to deitroy the grafts; only leaving 
two eves of the cions above the clay for — 
fhooting. 


ing, is moft commonly praétifed of any 
by the nurferymen near London, efpe- . 
cially for {mall flocks, becaufe the cions 
much fooner cover the flocks in this me- 
thod than in any other. This is per- 
formed by cutting off the heads of the 
ftocks floping; there mult then be a 
notch mace in the flope toward the ups — 
per part downwards, a little more than 
half an inch deep, to receive the cion, 
which muf be cut with a flope upward, 
and a part left in this flope like a tongue; — 
which tongue muft be inferted into the 
flit made in the flope of the ftock, fo as 
that the two rinds of both cion and flock - 
may be equal and join together exadlly 5 

. 6 then 
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then there fhould be a ligature of bafs to 
faften the cion, fo as that it may not be 

- eafily difplaced ; and afterwards clay it 
over, as in the former methods, 

Root-GRaFTING, confifts in grafting a 
fine fruitful branch upon a root. The 
manner of performing it, is to take a 
graft of the tree you defign to propa- 
gate, and a fmal! piece of the root of 
another tree of the fame kind, or very 
near it, or pieces of roots cut from fuch 
tree as you tranfplant, and whip-graft 
them, binding them well together. This 
tree may be planted where you would 
have it ftand, for the piece of root will 
draw fap and feed the graft; as the ftock 
does in the other methods. 

GRAFTING by approach, See INARCHING, 

Efcutcheon GRAFTING, See the article In- 
OCULATION. 

GRAIES, a market-town of Effex, fitu- 
ated on the river Thames, feventeen 
miles eaft of London. 

GRAIN, all forts of corn, as wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, &c. See the articles 
Corn, WHEAT, &c. 3 

Grain isalfo the name of a fmall weight, 
the twentieth part of a fcruple in apo- 
thecaries weight, and the twenty-fou: th 
of a penny-weight troy, See the article 
WEIGHT. < 
A grain- weight of gold-bullion is worth 
two-pence, and that of filver but half a 
farthing. 

Grain alfo denotes the component parti- 
cles of ftones and metals, the veins of 
wood, &c, Hence crofs-grained, or 
againft the grain, is contrary to the fibres 
-of wood, &c. ; 

GRAINING- BOARD, among curriers, an 
inftrument called alfo a pummel, ufed to 
give a grainto their leather. See the ar- 
ticle CURRYING. 

GRAMEN, Grass, in botany. 
article GRASS. 

GRAMINEOUS HErBs, thofe with nar- 
row oblong leaves, without any pedicle. 

GRAMMAR, y»paupmatinn, the art of 
{peaking and writing any language with 
propriety. 

Grammar is ufually divided into four 
parts, orthography, etymology, fyntax, 
and profody., See ORTHOGR5PHY, &e, 
Many are of opinion, that grammar is 
an art or {cience antecedent to languages ; 
which, according to them, ought to be 
accommodated to thefe original princi- 
ples. But juft the reverfe of this is true. 
Languages'were by no means made for 
grammar, but that for them, It ferves 
Vou, II, 


See the 
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. to teach languages to thofe who are ig- 
norant of them ; and, therefore, fhould 
be accommodated to the genius of each 
language in particular. In a philofo- 
phical view, indeed, there are fome cir~ 
cumftances indifferently effential to them 
all; but this natural agreement is fo 
much altered by the different cuftoms of 
various languages, as to be for the moft 
part utterly unknown. A juft and ex- 
act method of grammar, therefore, can 
be only that, which, fuppofing a lan- 
guage introduced by cuftom, without at- 
tempting any alteration in it, furnithes 
certain obfervations called rules, to which 
the methods of {peaking ufed in this lan- 
guage, may be reduced; and this col- 
Jeétion of rules is what is called gram- 
mar. 
Grammar, fays lord Bacon, is of two 
kinds; the one having relation to fpeak- 
ing, the other to writing: for, as Avif- 
totle weil obferved, words are the figns 
or marks of thoughts, and letters of 
words, See the articles LANGUAGE, 
LETTER, WorD, &c. 
According to the fame noble author, 
grammar holds the place of a conduétor, 
in refpect of the other fciences; and 
tho’ the office be not noble, it is ex- 
tremely neceffary ; efpecially as the fci- 
ences, in our times, are chiefly derived 
from the learned languages. It is of lefs 
ufe in maternal languages, than in learn- 
ing the foreign ones; but is moft of all 
ferviceable in the dead ones, or fuch as 
are only preferved in books, 

Philofopbical GRAMMAR, one propofed by 
lord Bacon, not upon any analogy which 
words bear to each other, but fuch as 
fhould diligently examine the analogy 
or relation betwixt words and things, 
He cifapproves of too curious an enquiry 
about the impofition and original etymo- 
logy of names. ‘This he thinks an ele- 
gant, and as it were a waxen fubject, 
that may be handfomely wrought and 
twilted, but is attended with little truth 
and advantage. But, fays he, it would 
be a noble kind of grammar, if any one, 
well verfed in languages, both the learn- 
ed and vulgar, fhould treat of their va- 
rious properties ; fhewing wherein each 
of them excelled, and fell fhort: for 
thus languages might be enriched by 
mutual commerce; and one beautiful 
image of fpeech, or one grand model of 
language, for juftly expreffing the fenfe 
of mankind, formed, like the Venus of 


Apelles, from the excellencies of feveral, 
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And thus, at the fame time, we fhould 
have fome confiderable marks of the ge- 
nius and manners of peaple and nations, 

efiom their refpective” langnages. See 
- farther remarks on this fubject in. Bacon’s 
-Doétsine of Délivery, Sect. 7. 

GRAMMAR i€ alfo ufed for a book contain- 
ing the rules of this art, otethedically 
digefteds of which there are multitudes 
indeed, byt few good cnes- a 

Grammar is likewife ufed in a fynony- 
mous fenfe with elements, as a peogra- 

hical grammar, &c. 
RAMMARIAN, one that is fkilled in, 
or feaches grammars 
Antiently the name grammarian was a 
title of honour, literature, and erudition ; 
being given to Peer accounted learned 
in any art or faculty whatever. But it 
‘is otherwife now, being frequently ufed 
asa term of reproach, to fignify a dry 
plodding perfon, empicyed about words 
-and phrafes, but inattentive to the true 
beauties of expreffion and delicacy of fen- 
timent. ‘The antient grammarians, call- 
ed alfo philologers, muft not be con- 
founded with the grammatifts, whofe 
fole bufinefs was to teach children the fir 
elements of language. Varro, Cicero, 
Meffaia, and even Julius Cefar, thought 
it no difhonour tobe ranked among gram- 
marians, who had many privileges grant- 
ed to them by the roman emperors. 

“GRAMMATICAL, in general, fome- 
thing belonging to grammar. See the 
article GRAMMAR, 


GRAMMONT, a town of the auftrian 


Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, 
fituated on the river Dender: eaft long. 
? so’, and north lat. 50° 55’. 

GRAMPOUND, aborovgh-town of Corn- 

wall, thirty-eight miles fouth-weft of 
~Launcefton: weft long. 5° 25%, and north 
lat. 50° 20%. 

It fends two members to parliament, 

GRAMPUS, ‘in ichthyclogy, the englith 
name of a fifth of the dolphin-kind, with 
the fnout turning upwards, and broad 
ferrated teeth. See DELPHINUS, 

GRAN, a city of lower Hungary, fituat- 
ed on the Danube: eait long, 18° 40’, 
north lat. 48°. 

GRANA REcIA and TIGLIA, in the ma- 
teria medica, names by which the purg- 
ing grains or feeds of ricinus are called, 
‘They aye violent and dangerous purga- 
tives, prefcribed in the Indies in rheuma- 
tifms and dropfies ; but whilft fafer and 
equally efficacious medicines may be had 
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there is_no neceflity to haye recourle to 
thefe. ae 

GRANADA, a province of Spain, bound- 
ed oy AndaluGa on the north, by Mur- 
fia and the Mediterranean.on the. eaft, 
by the fame fea on the fourth, and by 
Andalufia on the weft, 

Granapba, the capital city of the province 
of Granada, in Spain, fituated two hun- 
dred miles fouth of Masrids weft long, 
3° go’, and nomh lat. 39° 35/. + 

GRANADA, a proyince of terra firma, in- 
fouth America, bounded on the north by 
the provinces of Carthagens and St, Mar- 
tha, on the eat by Venezuela, by Po- 
poyan on the fouth, and by Darien on 

* the weft. 

GRANADA, a city of Mexico, in north 
America, fituated on the fide of the lake 
Nicaragua: welt long. 89°, and north 
lat, rx? 8’. : 

GRANADA is alfo the moft foutherly of the 

' Caribbee-iflands, fituated one hundred and 
fifty miles fouth-weft of Barbadoes: weft 
long. 61° 30/, and north Jat. 12° 35’ 

GRANADIER, a foldier armed with 4 

fword,: a firelock, a bayonet,. and a 
pouch full of hand.granadoes. ‘They 
wear high caps, are generally the tallett 
and brifkeft awe and are always the 
firft upon all attacks. 
Every battalion of foot has generally a 
company of Cdius belonging to it, 
or elfe four or five grenadiers belong to 
each company of the battalion; which, 
on occafion, are drawn out, and form a 
company of themielves. Thefe always 
take the right of the battalion, 

Horfe-GRENaDIERS, called by the French 
grenadiers volans, or. flying-grenadiers, 
are fuch as are mounted on horfeback, 
and fight on foot: their exercife is the 
fame with the other grenadiers, 

GRANADILLOS, fome of the Caribbee-, 
iflands, fituated between the ifland of St. 
Vincent and Granada; but foinconiider- 
able that no nation has thought them 
worth poifeffing. 

GRANADO, a hollow ball or fhell, of 
iron or other metal, about two inches 
and a half in diameter ; which being fill- 
ed with fine powder, is fet on fire by 
means of a {mall fufee faftened to the 
touch-hole, made of the fame compofition 
as that of a bomb: as foon as the fire - 
enters the fhell, it barits into many pieces, 
much to the damage of all that ftand 
near. See the article Boms. 
Thuanys obferyes, that the fra time gra- 
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fadoes were ufed, was at the fiege of 
Wachtendonck, 2 town near Gueldres: 
and that the inventor was an inhabitant 
of Venlo, who, in making an experiment 
thereof, occafioned two thirds of that city 
to be burnt, the fire being kindled by the 
fall of a granado. 

GRANARY, 2a building to lay or ftore 
corn in, efpecially that defigned to be 
kept a confiderable time, 

Sir Henry Wotton advifes to make it look 
towards the north, as much as may be, 
becaufe that quarter is.the cooleft and 
moft temperate. Mr. Worlidge obferves 
that the beft granaries are built of brick, 
with quarters of timber wrought in the 
infide, to which the boards may be nail- 
ed, with which the infide of the granary 
mutt be lined fo clofe to the bricks, that 

. there may not be any room left for ver- 
mine to fhelter themfelves. There may 
be many flories one above another, which 
fhou's’ be near the one to the other; be- 
caufe the fhallower the corn lies, it is the 
better, and more eafily turned. 

Some have two granaries; oné above the 
other, and fill the upper with wheat, or 
other corn; the uppef one having a {mall 
hole in the floor, by which the corn falls 
down into the Jower one, like the fand in 
an hour-glafs; which, when it is all 
come down into the lower granary, is 
carried up again nto the upper one ; and 
by this means, is kept continually in mo- 
tion, which is a pood prefervative for the 
corn, A Jarge granary, full of fquare 
wooden pipes, may hkewile ferve to keep 
corn from heating. 

In Kent, when corn is firft brought into 
granaries, they lay it about half a foot 
thick, turn it twice a week, and once in 
that time fcreen it, for the firft twa 
months; after which they lay it a foot 
thick for two months more, turning it 
once or twice a week, and {creening it 
proportionably according as the weather 
is moift or dfy, After five or fix months 
more, they lay it two feet thick, and turn 
it.once a fortnight, fcreening it once a 
month, as occafion requires. After a 
year, they lay it two feet and a half, or 
three feet thick, and turn it once in three 
weeks ora month, {creening it propor- 
tionably. When it has lain two years 
or more, they turn it once in two months; 
and fcreen it once a quarter. And in this 
manner they proceed, turning and fcreen- 
ing it at greater or fmaller intervals, ac- 
cording as they find it in brightnefs, 
hardnels, and drinefe; for the oftener the 
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grain is turned, the better it proves. For 
this purpofe, an empty f{pace, about a 
yard wide, is left on all fides of the room, 
and another at fix feet diftance through 
the whole area, into which empty {paces 
they turn the corn, as often as neceflary, 
See the article Cokn, ; 
Before the corn is brought into granaries 
it ought to be well cleaned from impuri- 
ties, and thoroughly dried ; for it is ob- 
fervable, that fuch corn fucceeds beft. * 
In many parts of Africa, they preferye 
corn in ceep pits; made in dry fandy _ 
ground, or even the folid rock: on the 
floor of thefe they lay a hed of ftraw, then 
a ftratum of corn; after that another 
bed of ftraw, and then another of corn 5 
and in this manner they proceed till the 
whole is filled up, taking care to place a 
layer of ftraw between the corn and thé 
fides of the pit. Bx 

GRANATE, or Garnet, granatus, in 
natural hiftory, See GARNET. 

GRAND, a term borrowed from the french, 
of the fame import with great. 

GRAND ASSISE, in law, a writ to deter 
mine the right of property ina real a&tions 

GRAND CAPE, or CAPE MAGNUM, See 
CAPE. 

GRAND DAYS, are thofe days in the feve- 
ral terms, which are folemnly kept in 
the inns of court and chancery, viz. 
gandlemas-day, afcenfion-day, St. John 
the Baptift, and All-faints-day. 

GRAND DISTRESS, a writ that lies in two 
cafes, either when a tenant or defendant 
is attached, and does not appear: or 
where he has appeared, if he afterwards 
makes default, in which cafe this procefs 
hes inftead of a petit cape ; “and thereby 
allthe goods and chattels of the defend- 
ant may be diftrained within the county. 
See the article Disrress. 

GRAND Jury, is the jury who find bills 
of indiéiment hefore juftices of peace and 
gaol-delivery, or of oyer and terminer, 
&c, againft any offenders that may be 
tried for the faét. . 

GRANDE, a branch of the river Niger, 
in Africa, which difcharges itfelf into 
the Atlantic ocean, in 15° weft long, and 
11° north lat, 

GRANDE, is alfo a river of Brafil, in the 
province of Del Rey, in fouth America; 
which difcharges itfelf into the Atlantic 
ocean, in 51° weftlong. and 32° fouth Jats 

GRANDEE, a defignation given to a 
nobleman of Spain or Portugal. 

The grandees are fuffered to be covered 
before the king, who treats them like 
9 Es princes, 
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princes, ftiling them Illuftrious, in his 
letters ; and in {peaking to them, or of 
them, they are/ftyled Eminences. 

- GRANDENTZ, or GRAUDENTZ, a City 
of Poland, forty-two miles fouth of 
Dantzick:; ealt longit. 19°, and north 
lat. 53° 30’. 

GRANDPRE, a town of Champaign, in 
France, thirty miles eaft of Rheims: 
‘eaft long. 4° 56’, and north lat. 49° 187. 

GRANGE, a houte or farm, not only fure 
nifhed with neceffary places for all man- 
ner of hufbandry, as ftables for horfes, 
ftalls for cattle, @c, but where there are 
granaries and barns for corn, hay-lofts, 

&c. And by the grant of a grange, 

fuch places will pafs, without being 

particularly mentioned, 

GRANICUS, a little river near the Hel- 
lefpont, in the leffer Afia, where Alex- 
ander fought the firft battle with the forces 
of Darius. 

GRANIFEROUS pops, among herbalifts, 
thofe that bear fmall feeds like grain, 

GRANITE, grazita, in natural hiftory, 
a diftin&t genus of ftones, compofed of fe- 
parate and very large concretions rudely 
compacted together, of great hardnefs, 
giving fire with fteel, not fermenting with 
acids, and flowly and imperfeCiy calcin- 
able in a great fire, 

Of this genus there are three fpecies : 

x. The hard white granite, with black 

fpots, commonly called moor ftone: this 

is a very valuable kind, confifting of a 

beautiful congeries of very varioufly 

conftructed and differently coloured par- 
ticles, not diffufe¢ among, or running 

into one another but each pure and di- 

ftin&, though firmly adhering to which- 

ever of the others it comes in contaét with, 
and forming a very firm mafs; itis much 
ufed in London for the fteps of public 
buildings, and on other occafions where 
great ftrength and hardnels are required, 

2. The hard red granite, variegated with 

black and white, and common in Egypt 

and Arabia. 3. The pale whitith gra- 
nite, variegated with black and yellow. 

This is fometimes found in ftrata, but 

more frequently in loofe nodules, and is 

ufed for paving the flreets. 

GRANIVOROUS, an appellation given to 
animals which feed on corn or feeds. 
Thefe are principaily of the bird-kind. 

GRANT, in Jaw, a conveyance in writing 
of fuch things as cannot pafs or be con- 
veyed by word only ; fuch are rents, re- 
verfions, fervices, advowfons in grofs, 
tithes, Ge, 


. 


The perfon making fuch a conveyance is 
called the grantor, and he to whom the 
grant is made, the grantee. 

A grant has ufually the words give and 
grant, &c, which in a deed of what lies 
in grant, will amount either to a gift, 
grant, feoffment, or releafe, &c. and ac- 


cordingly may be pleaded: though to: 


every good grant it is requifite that there 
be a grantor, or perfon able to give; a 
grantee, capable of the thing granted ; 
fomething granted, as grantable; that it 
be done in the manner the law requires ; 
and that there be an agreement to, and an 
acceptance of the grant by him to whom 
made, &c. 

When perfons zon fanz memoria make 
grants, they may be good as to them- 
felves, though voidable by their heirs, 
&c. and notwithftanding infants and 
feme coverts are prohibited by law to be 
grantors, yet they may be grantees: 
however, an infant, when at his full age, 
may difagree to his grant, and the huf- 
band to that made to his wife, All grants 
are expounded according to the fubftance 
of the deed in a reafonable fenfe, and 
agreeable to the intent of the parties. In 
cafe a perfon grants a rent-charge out of 
land, and he has then nothing in the fame, 
admitting he afterwards purchafes the 
land, neverthelefs the grant is void, And 
the law does not allow of grants of titles 
only, or imperfect intereft, or of things 
that are merely future. Likewife grants 
may be void on account of uncertainty, | 
impoflibility, being againft the law, &c. 


Grant of the hing is good for himfelf and 


his fucceflors, though they are not named 
therein: but the king may not grant 
away an eftate-tail in the crown, 

A grant tending to a monopoly cannot 
be made by the king, to the detriment of 
the intereft and ‘liberty of the fubjeét 5 
neither can the king make a grant non 
obftante any ftatute, made or to be made; 
for if he does, any fubfequent ftatute pro- 
hibiting what is granted will be a revoca- 
tion of the grant: yet there may beanon 
obftante to a former grant made by the 
king, where be has been deceived in fuch 
grant, as where it contains more than 
what was intended to be granted, or there 
is any deceit in the confideration, Ge, by 
which the firft grant becomes void. 


GRANTHAM, a borough-town of Lin- | 


colnthire, twenty-two miles fouth of Lin- 
coln. : 


Tt fends two members to parliament. 


GRANVILLE, a port-town of Norman- 


dy, 
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dy, from whence the noble family of Car- 
teret take the title of earl. 

GRANULATED, fomething that has un- 
dergone granulation, See the next article. 
GRANULATION, according to Cramer, 
is the reducing metals to {mall particles, 
in order to promote their fufion and mix- 
ture with other bodies. 
‘This is more_coarfely done in the wet 
way, by means of running them into 
water through a new broom, or rolling 
them about in a hollow cylinder contrived 
on purpofe ; but the nicer and finer is the 
dry method, by means of a wooden box 
chalked within, Lead is very nicely gra- 
nulated this way, and is to be done in 
the following manner. 
Put a quantity of lead into an iron-ladle, 
and melt it flowly over a gentle fire; fo 
foon as it is perfeély liquid, pour it into 
a round wooden box, with a wooden co- 
ver nicely fitted toit; and let both that 
and the cavity of the box be well! rubbed 
over with chalk: fhut the box immedi- 
ately when the melted lead is in, and 
fhake it violently, fo that the metal with- 
in may be agitated forcibly againft all 
parts of the box, Continue this agita- 
tion till the metal is cold, and on open- 
ing the box, you may find the greateft 
part of it finely granulated, or commi- 
nuted into very fmall porous grains, Let 
the chalk that adheres to thefe grains be 
rubbed off, and then fift them, to make 
them of an equal fize. 
Lead, tin, and brafs are the moft proper 
metals for this procefs, fince thefe, when 
ready tomelt, arealways extremely brittle, 
fomewhat like wetted fand. This fort 
of granulation, therefore, cannot be ob- 
tained from fuch metals as are the more 
tenacious the nearer they come to fufion, 
as gold, filver, @&c. for which reafon 
thefe can only be granulated the other 
and coarfer way, by means of water. 
GRANULOSE roorTs, thofe compofed of 
{mall knobs, like grains of corn. 
GRAPE, the fruit of the vine, vitis. See 
the article VINE.* 
Thofe kind of grapes which are thin- 
fkinned, grow fooner ripe than others, 
and will thrive in a temperate climate, 
where the others will not. If it happen 
that grapes are ftruck with hail at the 
time that they are large and near ripen- 
ing, they never become ripe at all, but 
harden, and foremain. See WINE. 
The bef fort of grapes are the white and 
{weet prapes with a tender fkin, and with- 
out ftones, It is faid, that this fruit, 
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when ripe, is of an hotand moif nature, 
very fattening, refrefhing an inflamed 
liver, provoking urine, and good for the 
ftomach ; yet being windy, they difturb 
the entrails, fo that they are beft eaten be- 
fore meals, or elfe with pomegranates, 
and other fharp fruit: but if for a few 


days they are hung up, they will lofe. 


their windinefs and become better. ‘See 
the article Rarsins. . 

The juice of the agreftz, or unripe wild 
grapes, is the omphacinum of the an- 


‘tients, as their oleum omphacinum was 


the expreffed oil from the unripe olives. 
They ufed to expofe the grapes to the 


fun for fome days, and then prefs gut ~ 


their juice into large vats: and in the 
time of Diofcorides, they ufed to let it 
ftand open in them, expofed to the fun, 
till moft of the humidity was exhaled, 
and the remainder in{piffated into a rob, a 
form much ufed among the antients. 
This is reckoned a cooler, but has no 
place in our prefent pharmacy, 


GRAPHOMETER, a mathematical in- im 


ftrument, otherwife called a femi-circle, 
the ufe of which is to obferve any angle, 
whofe vertex is at the center of the inftru- 
ment in any plane (though it is meft com- 
monly horizontal, or nearly fo) and to 
find how many degrees it contains. 

The graphometer is a graduated femi- 
circle ABC, made of wood, brafs, or 
the like, and fo fixed ona fulcrum G H, 
by means of a brafs-ball and focket, 
that it eafily turms about, and retains any 
fituation. 
diameter AC, and at the center there is 
commonly a magnetical needle and com- 
pafs ina box. ‘There is likewife a move- 
able ruler, or index E D, with two fights 
P, P; which turns round the center, and 
retains any fituation given it, See plate 
CXVIII. fig. 2. n° 1. and2. , 

To meafure by this inftrument any angle 
ACB (ibid. n° 3.) in any plane, and 
comprehended between the right lines 
AC and BC, drawn from two points 
A and B, to the place of {tation C. Let 
the graphometer be placed at C, fup- 
ported by its fulcrum; and let the im- 
moveable fights on the diameter of the 


inftrument D E, be direfted towards the - 


point A; and likewife while the in- 


ftrument remains immoveable, let the. 


fights of the ruler F G, which is move- 


_ able about the center C, be dire&ted 


to the point B. Now it is evident, that 
the moveable ruler cuts off an arch DH, 
which is the meafure of the angle AC B, 

fought, 
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It has two fights fixed on its, 


, 
. 
a 
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fought. Moreover, by the fame method, 
the inclination of D E,. or of FG, may 
be obferved with the meridian line, which 
is pointed out by the magnetic needle in- 
clofed in the box, and moveable about 
the center of the inftrument. 

GRAPTOLITHUS, in natural hiftory, a 
name given by Linnaus to a kind of 
ftone, refembling a geographical map, 
found in Scandinavia. 

GRAPNELS, a fort of anchors with four 

flooks, fervirig for boats to ride by. 

‘There is alfo a kind called fire and chain- 

grapnels, made with four barbed claws 
inftead of flooks, and ufed to catch hold 
of the enemies rigging, or any other part, 
in order for boarding them. See plate 

CXXI. fig. 1. 

GRASS, gramen, in botany, @c. a name 
given to feveral diftin& plants, as the 
agroftis or couch-grafs, the briza or 
quacking-grafs, @&c. Under the term 
grafs are allo comprehended a}l manner of 
herbaceous plants ferving for the food of 
eattle, as clover, rye-grafs, @e, 

‘The belt feafon for fowing grafs-feed is 
the latter end of Auguft and the begin- 

“ning of September, that the grafs may be 
well rooted before the froft fets in, which 
is apt to turn the plants out of the ground 
when not well rooted. This feed fhould 
be fown in moilt weather, or when there 
is a profpeét of fhowers; but where this 
cannot be performed in autumn, the feeds 
may be fown in the fpring, about the lat- 
ter end of March, if the feafon proves fa- 
vourable. ' 

Some people mix clover and rye-gralsfeeds 
together, allowing ten pounds of clover 
and one bufhel of rye-grafs to an acre ; 
but this is only to be done where the land 
is defigned to remain but three or four 

_ years in pafture, becaufe neither of thefe 
kinds are of long duration; fo that where 
the land is defigned to be laid down for 
many years, it will be proper to fow with 
the grafs-feeds fome white trefoil, or 
dutch clover, which is an abiding plant, 

and fpreads. clofe to the furface of the 
ground, fending forth roots at every 
joint, and makes the clofeft fward of any, 
and is the fweeteft food for cattle: fix or 
eight pounds of this feed fhould always 

be fown uponeach acre, 

The land on which grafs-feed is intended 
to be fown, fhould be well plowed, and 
cleared from the roots of noxious weeds, 

fuch as couch-grafs, fern, rufhes, heath, 
orfe, broom, reft harrow, &c. which if 

{t in the ground, will foon get the better 
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of the grafs, and over-runthe land. There- 
fore, where any of thef weeds abound, it 


‘will be a good method to plow up the furs 


facein April, and letitliefometimetodry ; 
then lay it in fal} heaps, and burnit: the 
afhes fo produced will be a geod manure 
for it. But where couch-grafs, fern, or 
reft-harrow grow thick, and theirroots ran 
far under ground, the land fhould be plow- 
ed two or three times pretty deep in dry- 
weather, and the roots carefully harrowed 
off after each plowing, whichis the moft 
certain method of dettroying them. 
Before the feed is fown, the furface of the 
ground fhould be made level and fine, 
otherwife the feed will be buried un- 
equally, The quantity of grafs-feed for 
an acre of land is ufually three buthels, if 
the feed be clean; otherwife a much 
greater quantity mutt be allowed: when 
the feed is fown it mutt be gently harrow- 
ed in, and the ground rolled with a 
wooden roller, which wil] make the fur 
face even, and prevent the feeds being 
blown in patches. If, when the grofs 
comes up, there fhould be any bare {pots 
where the feed has not grown, they may 
be fown again, and the ground rolled, 
which will fix the feeds, and the firft kind- 
ly fhowers will bring up the grafs. 
If any thiftles, ragwort, or fuch other 
troublefome weeds in the following {pring 
come up among the grafs, they fhould be 
carefully cut up with a fpaddle before 
they grow too large ; and this fhould be 
repeated two or three times in the fum- 
mer, which will effectually deftroy them. 
As to grafs-plats and green walks, they 
are made, for the moft part, not by fow- 
ing grafs-feed, but by laying turfs : and 
indeed the turfs from a, fine common or 
down, are much preferable to fown grafs : 
but if walks or plats are to be made by 
fowing, the beft way is to procure the 
feed from thofe paftures where the gra!s 
is naturally fine and clear, or elfe the 
trouble of keeping it from fpiry or benty 
rafs will be very great, and it will fcarce 
ever look handfome. 
In order to fow grafs-walks, the ground 
mutt be firft dug ; and when it has been 
firft dreffed and laid even, it muft be very 
carefully raked over, and all the cleds 
and ftones taken off and then covered 
over an inch thick with good mould. 
This being done, the feed is to be fown 
pretty thicky that it may come up clofe 
and fhort ; it muft then be raked over 
again, to cover the feed, that if the wea- 
ther fhould happen to be windy it may 
wot 
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not be blown away. It ought alfo to be 
oblerved, that where grafs is fown in 
gardens, either for lawns or walks, there 
fhould always be a good quantity of the 
white trefoil or dutch clover fown with 
it; for this will make a fine turf much 
fooner than any other fown grafs, and 
will continue a better verdure than any 
other of the grafs-tribe, : 

Tn order to keep grafs plats or walks 
handfome, and in good order, you may 
fow in autumn freth feed over any places 
that are not well filled, or where the 
grafs is dead; but nothing improves grafs 
fo much, as mowing and conftant roll- 
ing. 

When turf is laid in gardens, it is a ge- 
neral practice to cover the furface of the 
ground under the turf, either with fand 
or very poor earth; the defign of this is, 
to keep the grafs fine, by preventing its 
growing toorank, This is proper enough 
for very rich ground, but it is not fo 
for fuch land as is but middling, or poor ; 
ter when this is practifed in fuch places, 
the grafs will foon wear out-and decay in 
patches, 

When turf is. taken from a common or 
down, fuch ought to be chofen as is free 
from weeds: and when it is defigned to 
remain for years without renewing, a 
drefling fhould be laid upon it every other 
year, either of very rotten dung, afhes, 
or where it can be eafily procured, very 
rotten tan; but thefe dreflings fhould be 
laid on early in the winter, that the rain 
may wath them into the ground, other- 
wile they will occafion the grafs to burn, 
when the warmth of the fummer begins. 
Where grafs is fo dreffed, and kept well 
rolied and mowed, it may be kept very 
beautiful for many years; but where it 
is not dreffed, cr fed with fheep, it will 
rarely continue handfome more than eight 
or ten years. eo 

GRASSHOPPER, in zoology, a fpecies 
of gryllus, frequent in paftures, See the 
article GRYLLUS. 

Thefe infe&ts fometimes infeft particular 
places in prodigious fwarms, and eat up 
the whole fruits of the earth, like the 

' devouring locufts. See Locust. 

. GRATIAS a bios, a cape or promon- 
tory of the province of Honduras, in 
Mexico: weft long. 84°, north latitude 
14? 20/, 

GRATINGS, ina thip, a kind of lettice- 
work formed of ledges and battins, the 
{quare holes of which being three or four 
inches wide, are for the current footing 
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. of men over hatch-ways, to give air be- 
low, and vent for the fmoke in an en- 

. gagement. 

GRATIOLA, HEDGE-HyssoP, in bota- 
my, a genus of the diandria monogynia 
clafs of plants, the flower of which is 
monopetalous and ringent’; its tube is 
longer than the cup, and of an angular 
figure, and the limbis fmall, and divid- 
a into four parts: the fruit is an oval 
pointed capfule, compofed of two valves, 
and containing two cells; in which are 

_incladed numerous fmall feeds. Some 
erroneoufly confound it with the digitalis, 
or fox-glove. See DiciTatis, 

It is good in dropfies, jaundices, and 
other chronic complaints, taken in infu- 
fion; and though a rough and violent 
medicine, ope:*ting both by vomit and 
ftool, is reckoned a very powerful one. 

GRATIOSA, one of the Azores-iflands s 
welt long. 29°, and north lat. 39°. 

GRATZ, acity of Germany, and capital 
_ of the dutchy of Stiria, fixty-five miles 
-fouth of Vienna: eaft long. 15° 55’, and 

north lat. 47° 20°. 

GRAVE, in mutfic, is applied to a found, 
which is of a low or deep tune, See 
the article Tune, 

‘The thicker the cord or ftring, the more 
gvaveis the note or tone ; and the {maller, 

.the more acute. The gravity of founds 
depends on the flownefs of the vibratory 
motions of the chord; and their acute- 
nels, on its quick vibrations, 

Grave, in the italian mufic, denotes a 

very grave and flow motion, fomewhat 

fafter than adagio, and flower than lar- 
go. 

GRAVE ACCENT, in grammar, fhews 
_that the voice is to be lowered + its 

mark, ftands thus ‘. See the article 
ACCENT. 

GRAVE alfo denotes a tomb, or fepulchre, 
wherein the dead are buried. 
GRAVE, in geography, aftrong city of the 
Netherlands, in the province of dutch 
Brabant, eight miles fouth of Nimeguen : 
eaft longitude 5° 45’, and north latitude 

53° sol, - 

GRAVEDO, in medicine, a heavinefs and 
pain in the head, which always accom- 
panies acatarrh, See CATARRH. 

This word, ftriétly f{peaking, fignifies a 
catarrhal affeétion, in which there is no 
actual excretion of a ferous matter, but 
only a congeftion of it, with ftagnation. 
It is frequently underftood in the fame 
fenfe with coryza. See Coryza, 
‘Rehe figns of a gravedo are a dizzinefs and 
: ’ heayi- 


j 
, 
' 
: 


% 


heayinef< of the head, attended with tenfive 
and prefling pains, which fometimes be- 
comes violently pungent and as it were 

) burning, a remarkable turgefcence of the 

veffels, thirft, and’a drynefs of the mouth, 

and unfound fleep ; and finally the breaft 
is drawn into confent, and is afflitted 
with a tenfive and oppreffive pain. 

The gravedo is a fpecies or rather fymp- 

3 tom of the head.ach, and confequently 

BS is removed by the fame means ufed againft 

ag it.” See the article HEAD-ACH. 

. GRAVEL, in natural hiftory and gar- 
dening, a congerie’ of pebbles, which, 
mixed with a ftiff loam, makes lafting 
and tlegant gravel-walks; an ornament 
peculiar to our gardens, and which gives 
them the advantage over thofe of other 
nations, k 
There aré many different opinions about 
the choice of gravel; fome are for hav- 
ing it as white as poffible, and in order 

“to make the walks more fo, caufe them 
to be ro!led with ftone-rollers, which are 
often hewn by the mafons fo as to adda 
whitenefs to the walks ; but this renders 

them troublefome to the eyes by their re- 
fleting too ftrongly the rays of light; 

. this therefore fhould be avoided, and fuch 

*~ © gravel as will lie {mooth, and refleét the 
leaft, fhould be preferred. Again, fome 

-fereen the gravel too fine, but this is an 
error ; for if it be caft into a round heap, 
and the great ftones only are raked off, 
it will be the better. There are many 

kinds of gravel which do not bind, and 
by this means caufe a continual trouble of 
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vey the water off, either into ponds, 
ditches, or the neareft place proper to re- 
ceive it. ' . 

Some are apt to lay gravel-walks too 
round ; but this is an error, becaufe they 
are not fo good to walk upon ; and be- 
fides, it makes them look narrow ; one 
inch is enough in a crown of five feet ; 
and it will be fufficient, if a walk be ten 
feet wide, that it lies two inches higher 
in the middle than it does on each fide : 
if fifteen feet, three inches; if twenty 
feet, four inches; and fo in proportion. 
For the depth of gravel-walks, fix or 
eight inches may do well enough; and 
a foot in thicknefs will be fufficient for 
any ; but then there fhould always be a 
depth of rubbith laid under the gravel, 
efpecially if the ground be wet. 

Some turn up gravel-walks into ridges in 
December, in order to kill the weeds: 
but this is very wrong, fince it never an- 
{wers the end, and therefore if conftant- 
ly rolling them after rain and froft will 
not effeftually kill the weeds and mofs, 
you fhould turn the walks in March, and 
lay them down at the fame time. 

In order to deftroy worms that fpoil 
the beauty of gravel or grafs-walks, fome 
recommend the watering them by water 
made very bitter by walnut-tree leaves 
being fteeped in it; but if in the firft 
laying of the walks there be a good bed 
of lime-rubbifh laid in the bottom, it will | 
be the moft effectual method to keep out 
the worms, for they do not care to har- 
bour near lime, 


-rolling, to little or no purpofe: as for GRAVEL, in medicine, a terrible diftemper 


fuch, if the gravel be loofe or fandy, you 
‘fhould take one load of {trong loam and 
two of gravel, and fo caft them well to- 


arifing from a gritty matter concreting 
into {mall ftones in the bladder. — See the 
article STONE. 


gether, GRAVELIN, a port-town of the french 


The month of March is the propereft 
time for laying gravel ; for it is not pru- 


Netherlands, twelves miles fouth-weft of 
Dunkirk. 


dent to do it fooner, or to lay walksin GRAVELLING, a misfortune that hap- 


‘any of the winter-months before that 
time. In making thefe walks, great re- 
gard muft be had to the level of the 
ground, fo as to lay the walks with eafy 
defcents toward the low parts of the 
ground, that the wet may be eafily drain- 
ed off: but when the ground is level, it 
will be proper to have fink-{tones laid by 
the fides. of the walk, and at convenient 
diftances, to let off the wet; and when 
the ground is naturally dry, the drains 


pens to a horfe by travelling, occafioned — 
by gravel-ftones getting between the hoof 
and the fhoe, which fettling at the quick, 
there fefter and fret. It is cured by 
taking off the fhoe, picking out all the 
gravel, and afterwards wafhing and 
cieanfing the part affefted ; which done, 
fheep’s tallow and bay-falt melted to- — 
gether, are tobe poured hot upon it, and 
the fhoe fet on again; and at two or © 
three dreffings it will be healed, 


- from the fink-ftones may be contrived f6 GRAVELLY tanp, or foil, that abound. 


a.to convey the water into feffpools, 
which the water will foak away 

in a fhort time: but in wet lands there 
fhould be under-ground drains, to con- 


ing with gravel and fand, which eafily 
admits of heat and moifture ; and the 
more ftony they are, the more barren 


they prove. 
The 
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The beft produce of thefe lands in corn, GRAVING, in the fea-language, is bring~ 


is rye, white oats, brank-turneps, &c, 
The natural produce in weeds, is quick- 
grafts, forrel, broom, furze, brakes, heath, 
&c. The beft manure is marl, or any 
fort of clay that will diffolve with the 


froft, cow dung, chalk, mud, and half- GRAVITATION, in phyfiology, a fpe- 0 


rotten ftraw from dunghilis. 
GRAVENEC, a town of Swabia, in Ger- 
anv, thirty miles weft of Uim, 
GRAVER, in the ar of engraving, a tool 


by which ail the lines, fciatches, and CawfeofGRaviTaTION. 


fhades are cut in copper, &c. 

Gravers are of three forts, round-pointed, 
{quare-pointed, andlozenge. Iheround 
are. the beft for {cratchine withal ;-the 
fyuare-pointed are for cutting the largett 
ftrokes 5 and the lozenge-pointed ones 
for the moft fine und delicate ftrokes: 
but a graver of a middle form, between 
the (quare and Jozenge-pointe:, wili make 
the ftiokes or hatches appear with more 
life and vigour. 

‘The manner of making the gravers is as 
follows’: provide ome crofs- bow fteel, and 
procure it to be beaten out into tmall 
rods, and foftened, and then, with a 
good file, fhape them as you pleafe, 
This being done, best them red-hot, and 
then immediately dio them io foap, which 
will render them very hard, In doing 
this obferve, that if you turn your band 

never fo little awry in dipping them into 

the foap, the graver wil! be crooked. If 
the graver prove too hard, fay the end of 
it upon red-hot charcoal, till it begin to 

grow yellowifh, and aftewards dip it in 

tallow (or, as fome fay, in water) and, 
it will toughen it, 
pened the graver upon an oil-ftone, ftrike 
the point of it into a piece of bard box- 
wood, to take off the roughne!s about the 
points which was caufed by whetting it 
upon the ftone. In the latt place, touch 
the edge of the graver with a files if it 
cuts, it is too foft, and will not wok ; 
but if it will not touch it, it is fit for the 
work, Ifthe point of the graver bresks, 
it is a fign that it is tempered too hard ; 
but it will frequently, after a little ule by 
wheiting, come to be well conditioned. 

GRAVESEND, a port-town of Kent, fi- 


tuated on the fouthern fhore of the river 


Then having fhar- * 


ing a fhip a-ground, and then burning 
off with furze, reed, or broom, all the 
filth and foulnefs that tticks to her bor- 
tom without board, in order to pay her 
a-new. 


cies of attra¢tion, or the tendency of one 
body towards another, in confequence of 
its gravity 
TION and GRAVITY. 


dificuli to be accounted for, that Siw Ifaac 
Newton himlelf is csutious how he does it. 
At the clofe of his Principia he tells us, 
that he has not hithe:toafhianed the caufe 
of gravity, which isa pover, however, 
that proceeds trom a caule reaching even 
to the centers of the fun and planets, with- 
out lofing its virtue, and that at, not 
according to the pasticles of the iuiiace, 
Jike amechanicsl cauie, hut according to 
the quantity of folit matter in bodies 5 
its action being every way extended to 
immenfe diflances, and always decreaf- 
ing in a duplicate proportion of them. 
The gravity of bodies towards the fun, 
he further fays- is compole! of their 


Sce the article ATTRAC- _. 


This indeed is fo 


- 


é 


gravity towards all iis porty les; and ins © 


going from the juo, decreaies ex @ly 
in a duplicate proportion of the di- 
ftance to the orbit of jaur 3 and «vena 
the farthe!t apbelia of the -omers, if 
thofe aphelia ave at rett. But she reas 
fon of thefe properties of gravity Tcould 
never hithert>, jays Sr taa, deduce 
from pheoomesa 3; an) am unawilin 

to frame hypothe es about thems for 
whatever ig not deiued from phecos 
‘mena, ought to be «a led an. nyp ithe. 
fes; and no fort of hypothelrs ore al owe 
able in experiment. prvofophy, where- 
iA propofirions are cediced from )hane- 
mena, and made general by tnt action, 
Thus the impenetrabiluy, the mobrity,, 


the momentum of bodies, the jaws of mow) 


tion and gravity, were ditcovered . snd 


ws 


ic 


it is enough that gravity has areal xiite 
ence, and aés according to tuch | ws ag’) 


“we have delivered, and that it fuflices to 
produce all tne motions of the geieitial 
bodies, and of our fea. See th’ afticles 
PLranetT, Moon, Ge. 


Thames, twenty miles eaft of London, Laws of GRaVITATION are as follows: 


GRAVINA, acity and bifhop’s fee of the 
kingdom of Naples, twenty-feven miles 
fouth-weft of Barri: eaft long, 17°, and 
north lat. 41°, 
GRAVING, or Encravinc. 
article ENGRAVING, 

Vex. HU, 


See the 


a. It is common to all bodies, and ‘mue 
tual between them. 2, Ttis proportienal 
to the quantity of matter in botics, gs 
It is exerted every way from the ce vr 
of the attracting bodics in right@®oned dr 
rections. 4, It decreales as the iquaies 

9K ‘ 


a Pew tr», osama: 
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of the diffances increafe: thus, ifa bo- 
dy at A (plate CXVIIL. fig. 3.) on the 
4 earth's juiface, diltant one femidia- 
» meter from the center C, weighs 36. oo 
“ pouns, it will, at the diftance of 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, femidiameters, weigh 9.00, 4.00, 
2-25 4.45, 1.09 pounds, which num- 
eis, deeveate as the fqvares of the di- 
flances increafe. The troth of this pro- 
pofition is not to be had from experi- 
ments; the utmoft diflance we convey 
hodics 10, from the furface of the earth, 
bearing no proportion to their diftance 
from tis cenier, but is fufficiently clear 
fiom the m tions oblerved by the heaven- 
Ty hodies,. See the articles CENTRAL 
FORCES, COPERNICAN SYSTEM, Ee. 
Hence we learn, that all bodics have 
gravity, or are heavy, and that thereis no 
_suth thieg as ebfolute levity in mature : 
and by the fecond law, the gravitation of 
all bodies is proportional to the ovanti- 
ty cf matter they cemtain : and hence, 
~ fince, bodies of equa bulk are found to 
have uneqval quantities of matter, it 
-evidently follows, that a vacuum, or fo- 
lid} void of matter, mvft neceff. uniby €X ‘zit 
‘and that ap abloluve plenum ts acoirne 


wnphilofophical, and equally fae and 
abfurd. See the articles Vacuum and 
DENsiTy.” 


“Ato from. the third law it follows, that 
all hodies defcending freely by their 
a. gravity, tend jowar ds the earth in right 
4. nes perpendicular to its furface, ee 
with equal ve se tes, abating to th 
“yeliftance of the air; as is evident fiem 
the fecond Jaw sakee See the article 
_ DESCENT, 
“Again, fince the gyavitation is always as 
he quantity of matter, and inveriely as 
he Iquare o neey it follows that 
“ were theinternal parts of the earth a per- 
fe&t void, or hollow concavity, a bedy 


£ the difa 
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folu'ely light, or void of gravity s but 
 foppofirg the earth a-folid body through - 
out, the gravitation from the forface to 
the center wil} decreafe with the diftance, 
er it with be‘dieSUy tale to th e 
difance fromthe center, wh 

. Gravitation being found by many expe- 
rimepts and ob‘ervations to affe& all the 

Bet matter of bodies equally, we have hence 
more rrafon, fays Mr, Maclavrin, to 
conclude its univerfality, fince i appears 
to He a power that acis nut only at the 


figs Turfaces of bodies, and ‘on fiech bodies 
2 » as are rembyed ata dif ance fpom them, 


cpiared any where therrin, woud be ab-. 
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but to penetrate inthis Gabaptes, sod 


' into that of all other bodies, even to their 


. 


centers, to affect the internal parts with. 
the (ame force as the external, to be ob- 
RruSed in its aétion by no intervening 
bo ‘y or obte: and to admit of no kind 
of variation®in the fame “matter, but 
from its different dilances only | ner that 
to which tt gravitates. ° 
This acken of gravity on bodies Sates’ 
from its aXion on their parts, and is the 
aggregate of thele actions ; fo the gravi- 
ta ton "of bodies mult aise from the gra- 
vity of all their particles towards each 
other. he weight of a body towards 
the earth, arifes from the gravity of the 
parts of that body: fhe gravity of amoun- 
tain towards the earih, arifes from the 
gravitation of all the pacts of the moua- 
tain towards it; the gravitation of the 
northern hemitphere towards the fouthern, 
arifes from the gravitation of all its parts 
towards it ; and if we fuppofe the earth 
divided into two unequal fegments, the 
gravitation of the greater towards the 
Jeffer, arifes from the gravitation of all 
the parts of the greater towards the | ffer. 
In the fame- manner the gravity of the 
whole earth, one particle being excepted, 
toward that particle muff asile from the 
quantity of gravitation of all the other 

- particles of the earthtowards that particles 

Every particle, therefore, of the earth 
gravitstes towards every other partic! les 
and for the fume reafon every particle in 
the folar fy.tem gravitates towards every 
other particle tn it. 

Center of GRAVITATION. 

Line of GRAVITATION, See Line. 

Plane of SSRAVITATION. -Sce PLANE, 

Gre AVITY, in phyhology, the natural 
tendency of bodies towards a center. Sce* 
the artile GRAVITATION, Ni 
From the two foliowing obfervations we 
not only learn that gravity is univerfal 
and infeparable *from all matter; byt 
that it is an aétive principle, and the moft 
general for conferving and rectuiting 
motion, 

Gravity, fays Dr. Defaguliers, may be 
looked upon as a property of matters - | 
which, though not eflential is yet uni- 
verfal, and in one fenfe infeparable from 
it; that is, oll parcels of matter, howe 
ever modified, or all bedies, have a 
gravitation or attra@lion towards one 
anothep, as well in refpe& of the hea- 
venly as of the terreftrial bodies, The 
endency of heavy bodies towards the 

center 


See CENTER. 
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Senter of the earth, be ing owing to the 
fame caule that BR eS the jun and “planets 
tend towards one another, 


The vis inertia, fays Sir Ifaac Newton,’ 


is a paflive principie by which, moft bo- 
dies perfift in their motiog’ or reft, re- 
ceive motion in proportion to the force 
impreffing it, and refift as much as 
they ave refitted, By this principle alone 
there never_could na been any motion 
in the world ; fome other principal was 
neceflary for ph: ting bodies into motigg 5 
for, from the various compofitions of two 
Motions, it is certain that there 18 rot al 
ways the fame quantity of motion in the 
world. _ But by reason of the tenacity of 
fluids, the attrition of their parts, and 
the weaknefs of elafticity in folils, mo- 
tion is much more apt to be loft than 
got, and is always upon the decay. There 
as therefore a neceflity of conferving and 
recrui‘ing it, by active principles 5 and 
fuch is the caule of gravity, by which the 
planets and comets keep their motion in 
their orbs, and bodies acquire great mo- 
tion in falling, &e. 

‘The fame philof spher cbferves, that bo- 
dies immerfed in fluids have two kinds 
of gravity, the one abiulute, and the 
other relative. 

Ablolute gravity is the whole force where- 
with a body tends downwards; for the 
Jaws of which, fee ES 
DEscENT, and GRAVITATION. 
Relative gvavity is the excels of gravity 
whereby a body tends downwards more 
than the fluid which furrounds it. 

By the former kind of thefe gravities, 
fays the laft mentioned philofopher, the 
parts of fluids and of all bodies gravi- 
tate in their proper piaces, and by their 
joint weights compole the weight of the 
whole, For every whole has weight, 
as is evident in veffels filed with liquids 5 


“and the weight of the whole being equal ° 


tothe weight of all the parts, muft of 
neceflity be compofed of them. But 
bodies, by the latter kind of gravity, do 
Not gravitate in their own places; that 

is, do not, when compared eit one 
another, pregravitate ; but mutual! ly Rin- 
dering each others endeavour to defend, 
they remain in their places as~ if they 
had no weight. Bodies in the air, which 
do not pregravitate, are thought by the 
vulgar not to be heavy, but thofe which 
pregravitate they. judge to be heavy, fo 
far,as the air dioes pot fupport them ; fo 
that the weight of bodies among the 
pulpar is only the excefs of thew real 
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Specific Gravity, called alfo ‘relatives, 
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weightabove that of the air. And there. 
fore they call thote things light, which, 
being lefs heavy than the air, and ie “4 
ing to its greater- gravity, mounr up. 
Wards.> But thefe bodies are only com- 
paratively light, not really fos for they 
will deicend in vacuo. Tus boches, 
which by reafon of their greater or lets 
gravity de(cena or afcend in water, are 
but comparatively and apparently heavy i 
or light, and their comparative and ap. 
paren: levity.is the excefs or de‘est where- 
by their veal gravity either exceeds or 
falls fhort of the gravity of water, But > 
whatever bodies neither delcend hy pte- 
gravitating, nor afcend by yielding to 
one that pregravitates, though they ill 
by their real weights increale the weight® + _ 
of the whole, yet comparatively, and in ~ <a 
a popular fenle, they do net weighin ~ 
water, Hence, 


comparative, and apparent gravity, 13. 
that’ by which one body ois fad to be- 
heavier or lighter than another of a dif- 
ferent kind: thus i-ad is tard to be 
fpecitica'ly heavier than cok, be rae 
fupvohing an equi! bulk of each, the one™ 
would be heavier than the other. . 

From hence it follows, that a body ipes" 
cifically heavier than another, ts’ allo’ 
\moére denfé; that is, contain, a preaier 
quantity of matter ‘ini the fame bulk, “ 
becauie bodies we'gh an proportion to: 
the quantity of matter they consain) 

If a tolid be immerfed in a duid of the 
fame fpecific gravity with fet, it wills 


remain fuipen ied therein in whatever. & 
part of the fluid it is put 3 bat sf the! a 
body is /pecifically heavier than the flud, © 
it will fubfide to the bottom. Oa thee. © 
contrary, if the body is {pecifiedlly ligh* - 
than the fluid, it will rife to The top. a 
A body being laid on the turface of a | 
fluid {pecific ally heavier than itelf hike © 

in it, till the immerfed part takes up the ~ 


quantity cf fluid, whole weight 1s equal © 
to’ that of the whole hody § and a body: 


fufpended in a fluid tpecifi fealty aghiess 00% 
than ifelf, loves a port of tts weight” 
oh to the tof a quantity of the flubi of 
the 4amehulks “See the article FLUID. 

For the me:hod ot | finding the vo ‘sous ; 
comparativeror (pecific gravities of fluid 
and folid’ bodies to tie iaft degree of 
accuracy,” fee the articles HyDRO- 
STATICAL BALLance, and HypRo-~ 
METER eo 

We fhill bere fuljoin a table of athe 
fpecihe gravities of mictaisy | tninerals, 
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ores, ftones, foflils, animal fubftances, 
vegetable fubtt. nees, mifcellaneous fub- 
ftances, and fluids, confidering rain- 
water as 1,000. 


A Table of Specific GRAVITIES. 
1. Of Metals. 


Fine, or pure pold os 19,640 
Gold of a guinea of George II. 17,150 
Gold of a moidore — 17,140 
Silver fine or pure ; 11,091 
Siiver of a thilling of Paipe II. x0,0co 
Lead _ -— 115325 
Copper | a _ 9,000 
Bra{s caft ~— 7,850 
_ » wrought a 8,c00 
Steel tempered -- 7.794 
Iron _ —_ 7,645 
Tin — _ 71550 
2. Of mineral we &ce. 
Conper ore 3,775 
Lead ore _ 6,800 
B:fmuth — 93700 
Torbith mineral —~ 8,326 
Antimony from Germany 4,000 
from Hungary - 457°0 
Speltar _ 73065 
‘3. Of Stones, Foffils, &c. 
Adamant or diamond 3,500 
A pfeudo-topaz — 267% 
, hyacinth — 2,631 
* Jafp er — 2,666 
A bohemian granate _ 4,360 
A fwedifh granate _ 39978 
_» ~~ Onyx ftone 7 2,510 © 
. A cornelian -- ~ 3,290 
An engl ith agate —_ 2,512 
A turcois ftone _ 23508 
Sardachates _ 35595 
A golden marcafite _ 4589 
Rock cryftal — 2,659 
Iceland ery ftal -- 2,720 
Lapis oe jal -— 2,394. 
Jazw “= 35054 
hz matites _ 4,360 
calaminaris _ 5,000 
ju laicus —_ 2,500 
manati — a 25270 
amianthus or afbeftos, from 
Wales _ 25913 
Dito trom Italy _ 2,360 
Glafe of the common fort 2,666 
Flint —_ 2,542 
Bieck vwalan i aitia. _ 2,704. 
White italian ditto _ 25707 
A fioe marble —_ 2,700 
Another ditto from Italy = = — 2-718 
A pellucid pebble _ 2,641 


A felenitis : 
Mundic, or gold fav 
Kidney ftone — 
Blue ftone pete 
Star ftone _ 
Hard paving ftone 


my ‘Ni “exes nis ai 
Aap ¥ 
e on 
i a 


Burford ftone peu 


Alabatter —_ 
Rag ftone au! 


Rotten ftone — 


Copperas ftone 

Chalk _: 

Slate _ 

Oil ttone cae 
A hone ose 
China _ 


Piece of brown ftone bottle 
Piece of white ftone mug 


Tale nd 


of Venice iat 


of Jamaica 
Armenian bole or earth 
Common fea coal 


Magnet, or load- veer of hr et 


vania 


aoe es 


Piece of fonchentele very Sibel 
ditto of a fofter fort , 


Briftol ftone _ 

4. Of Animal Subflances. 
Bone of an ox oe 
Ivory _ 


The tip of a rhinoceros’s 
of an ox-horn 
of a ftag’s horn 


Wee 


Calculus humanus lea 
Ditto _ 
Ditto — — 
Ditto ee 

Oy fter- fhell — oo 

Murex- fhell — 

A cockle-fhell — 

* Mother of pearl ~ 


A piece of hard fith-fkin 


A piece of dried fleth of fith 
The quill part of a feather 


5- Of Vegetable Subftances. 


Dry box- wood _ 


oak — 
elm — 
Ath, fappy _ 
Dit'o more dry about the 
Dry mapple vo 
fir — 
cedar — 
walnut-tree 


yew 
Beech, meanly ariel 
Crab-iree, meanly dried 


héiek 


es 
Leal 


™ 
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Lignum vite anes 1,327 Sal ammoniacum irs $5453 
nephriticum — 2,200 =. Mirabile Glauberi ool 2,246 
aloes _ 1,177 Salt of bartthorn sais 1,496 
brazilicum — 1,039 Salt of vitriol ae 1,900 
rhodium _ 1,125 Alom — ~ 1,714 
afphaltum —. 35179 Nitre ( — ae 1,900 
guaiacum —_ 1,337 Gum arabic pet 1,375 
Saffafras wood 0,482 tragacanth — 15333 
| Red wood — 1,031 Myrrh —_ sy 1,250 
fantalaum wood —_ 1,128 Veidigreale we 1,714 
White ditto — 1,041 Opium _ 15363 - 
_ Citrine ditto — 0,809 Litharge of gold _ 6,000 
| Spe kled wood of Vicgibis 1,313 of filver ~ 6,044 
| Mattic wood ~~ 0,849 Bees-wax, yellow ovis 0,960 
| Ebony — —_ 15177 : white _ 0,865 
) Good wheat of the laft year | 0,757 Pitch ee 1,150 
Cork — 0,240 Tutty _ pre 4;615 
White oats — 0,472 Honey a ass 15450 
Blue peafe at ©,795 Rofin 1,100 
White peafe very dry i 0,807 Craflamentum of the (pea blood 1,126 
Barley of the laft year — 0,658 Serum of the human blood 1,030 
Mait made of the fame -- 0,485 Piece of petrified bone _ 1,395 
Field beans very dry -~ 0,807 7. Of Fluids. . 
Wheaten meal unfifted — 0,495 Rain-water BEN 1,000 
Rye meal unfifted a ©5454 Diitilled water a ©,993 
Wood afhes o 0,930 Well or fpring-water pes 03999 
“6. Of Mifcellaneous bia bmiih' River-water — 1,009 
Amber 3,040 Sea-water — _ 1,030 
Jet — _ 1,238 Aqua fortis _ 1,300 
Bezoar oriental — 1,530 regia — 1,234 
occidental — 1,500 Oil of vitriol Peak 1,700 
Sulphur common _ 1,800 cloves gilliflowers 1,034 
vivum — 2,000, amber _ 0,978 
Wood petrified _ 2,342 annifeed ee ©,994 
Borax sae - 1,720 caraway-feed _ 0,940 * 
Coral, red — 2,689 i linfeed ate 0,932 
white — 2,500 mint ee ©3975 j 
Corallachates — 2,605 Oil of olives — 0,913 ‘ 
Cinnabar natural — 7,300 orange _ 0,882 4 
artificial on 8,200 origany os ©,940 
of antimony — 6,044 rofemary — 0,934 
‘The reputed filver ore of Wales 7,464 faffafras —_ 1,094 
The metal thence extraéted 13,087 fpikenard _ 0,936 
Cerufe _ — 35156 __ turpentine mia 0,792 a 
Tartar crude _ 1,849 Spirit of turpentine a 0,874 { 
emetic — 25246 wine rectified — 0,866 
vitrioli _ 25298 Ethereal fpirit of wine — 0,732 
Cream of tartar _— I,g00 Spirit of vitriol — 1,203 
Camphire penne 0,996 amber — 1,030 
Mercury crude _ 33.593 hartfhorn — 1,073 
diftilled once — 13,570 urine —_ I,I00 
fublimed 511 times 14,110 honey —_ 0,895 
Glafs of antimony — 5,280 nitre os 1,318 
Vitriol of Dantzick — 5  <By9ls ditto reAified — 1,610 
Englith — 1,880 Sea-ialt — 1,130 
white os 1,900 tartar — 1,073 
Sal gemme — 29143 Tin&ure of antimony = 0,365 
prunelle ~ 2,148 Butter of antimony — 2,479 
polycreftum | = 2,141. . Ballam of Tolu — 0,896 
Lixiviuin 


—- 


¥ piace will differ; 
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Lixivium of falt of tartar 3,550 
Bu, undy wine - _ ©5953 
Chait —~ 1,033 
Red-wine from Pontac — 0,993 
White-wine vinegar — @,0114 
Diftilled vinegar = 1,030 
Milk of goats _ 1,009 
Cow’s milk _ 1,030 
Urine _ 13030 


Since all bodies are fubje&t to expand 
with heat, and be condenfed with cold, 
it will follow, that the fpecific gravities 
of bodies cannot be precilely the fame in 
fummer and winter. This was firft ob- 
ferved in experiments by M. Homberg 

and after him, by M, Etfenchmid, iho 
found the abfolute weight of a cubic 
inch of feveral forts of bodies in fummer 
and winter, as in the table below. - 


| ‘Summer, | Winter, 
OZ. z. dr, gr. ‘oz. dr, gr. 


32.0 42 
8.0 II 


{Brandy . 
Diftilled water 
-4Spring-water 
River-water 
Spirit of nitre 
fea-falt 


° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
vitriol | o 
° 
to) 
7 
fe) 
° 


mt 
~ 
° 


aA 
© 
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33 38 

Oil of vitriol m1 
{Milk 2,0 25 
Mercury 66 14 
Vinegar 15 21 
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GRAVITY, in mufic, an affection of found, 


whereby it is denominated deep or low. 
See the article SounD. 

Gravity ftands in oppofition to acute- 
nels, or that affection of found whereby 
it is denominated acute or fhrill. See 
the article ACUTE, 

The relation of gravity and acutenefs is 
-the principal thing concerned in mufic ; 


age a 


# 


the diftingtnefs and determinatenels of 


which relation gives the found the de- 
nomination of harmonical-and mufical, 
_ The degrees of gravity, @&c. depend on 
ycrie nature of the fonorous body itlelt, 
nd the particular figure and quantity 
iibreok. Though in fome cafes on the 
~ part of the body where it is ftruck. 

‘Thus, ¢.g. the founds of two bells of 
different metals, of the fame fhape and 
dimenfions, being (truck in the fame 
“and two bells of the 
fame metal will al Rer in foudd, if th y 
differ in fhape aud magnitude, or be 


1 
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ftrock in diferent places + fo in chords, 
all other things being equal, if they 
differ in tenfion, matter, of dimenton, 
they will always “iffer in gravity. Thus 
again, the found of » pieve of gold is 
much graver than that of a piere of 
filver of the fame thape and dimenfions; 
and in this cafe the tones are, cateris 
paribus, proportional to the tpecific gra- 
vities: fo a folid tphere of brafs, two 
feet diameter, will found graver than 
another of one foot diameter ; 3 avd here 
the founds are proportional to the quan- 
tities of the matter, or abfolute weizhts. 
Bat it muft be obleryed, that acuienefs 
and gravity, as alfo joudnefs and flow- 
nefs are but relative things. We com- 
monly call a found acute, or loud, in 
reipect of another which ts grave or low 
in sefpect of the former: fo that the 
fame tonnd may be acute and grave, as 
allo loud and low, in different compa- 
rijons. 

The degrees of acutenefs and gravity 
make the different tones of a voice or 
found ; fo we may fay one found is in 
tune with another, when they are in the 
fame degree of gravity. 

The immediate caufe or means of site 
diverfity lies deep. The modern mu- 
ficians fix it on the different velocities of 
the vibrations of the fonorous bodies. 
YU two or more founds are compared in 
relation of gravity, they are either equal 
or unequal in the degrees of tune; (uch 
as are equal are called unifons, and the 
unequal conftitute what we call an in- 
terval in mufic, | See the articles UNISON, 
and INTERVAL. 


GRAVY, in cookery; the juice of dieffed 


meat whether realted, fried or boiled. 
Gravy is cbtained from beef, mutten, 
veal, poultry, and even fith. The gravy 
of partridges, pullet, and other fowls, 
may be gotten by preffing them when 
about half roaited. “Ihe gravy cf veal, 
beef, mutton, &c. is thus obtained : 
them in pieces; and putfing them inte an 
earthen pot, ftop it clole by pafting the — 
cover that no ftcam may getout; then © 
fet it on a gentie fire, for two -hours, 
and the gravy will be made. 
A fith gravy for foop may be made of 
tench or eels, cleaned, and put imoa 
kettle with water, falt, a bunch of fweet 
herbs, and an onion ituck with cloves: 
Jet thefe boil for an hour and halt; and 
{training off the liquor, thio’ a clean linen 
cloth, add to it the peelings of mufhtooms, 
or muaihtoomis themilelves cyt tmail: bel 
thefe — 


cut 7 


i) ht as 


thefe coffthes, and Arain the liquor into 
aftew-pan, upon fried flour, anda little 
cA i -juice. ‘his may le:ve for a foun- 
dation co all fifh foups, and will keep 
good for {ome time. 
GRAY, ov Grey, in the manege, &c, 
See the article GREY. / 
Gray, io zoology, an animal know 
among authors, sy the name meles, See 
the article MELES. 


Gray, in geography a city of Franch 


twenty-two miles 


eaft long. 5° 


Compte, in France, 
nor h-weft of Befangon 
32’, north lat. 47° 20% 
GRAYLING, ini htayology, a {pecies of 
coregonus, with the upper jaw longett, 
and with twenty three bones un the back- 
fin. See the article COREGONUS. 
GREASE, a iweling and gourdinefs of 
| othe legs of @ horle. 
> If the horfe be full of fl-th, the cure is 
' to be begun by evacuation, fach as.bleed- 
. ing, purging, &e. aid keeping his heels 
as clean as pofible, by wafhing them 
with warm water and foap ; for nothing 
promotes the greafe more th n negligence 
and naftinels. In general, turning out 
_ in the day-imme, moderate exercile, a 
Jarge and convenient ftall, with good 
 dreffing, ave the beft remedies ; but if 
the greafe be got to a great height, and 
there is a nauieous, dif barge, after cut- 
ting of the hair, and wethng the heels 
with foap and water, bathe them with the 
following wound-water, pretty warm, 
twiceaday, for three days. Take rock 
alum, and white vitriol, of each two 
ounces ; powder them together, and burn 
them in a clean fire fhovel, tll they be- 
come a white calx: then take powdered 
camphire, one oun e; bole armenic in 


powder, two ounces ; river or rain- 
water, two quarts. Make the water 
hot, and ftir the other things into it. 


When you ufe it, it fhould be (haken 
‘up, and a litle of it warmed in a pot, 
and the fores wathed with a piece of 
fpunge or rag. 

GREASE, MOLTEN, a FCS incident 
to horfes, in which the fat is melted by 
over hard riding or labour, It may be 
known by the. horfe’s panting at the 
breatt and girting-glace, and heaving at 
the flank, which will be eafily feen the 
night you bring. him in, or the next 
mMomine. 

For the cure, bleed him in the neck vein, 
to a good propor ion 5 give him dried 
hian, and if he empties himfelf, a re- 


$ 
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ftringent glyfter ; but forbear giving him 
sah 


any hot drugs. 
GREASE, with hunters, the fat ofebbar; 


or hare; but the former has commonly — 


the vord hevy added to itt, anda is called 
a create. 

GREAT, a term of comparifon applied 
to things of extraordinary quantity or 
quality; thus, we fay, a great city, a 
great genius, &e. 

GREAT circLes of the fphere. 
article CIRCLE, 

GREAT-CIRCLE SAILING, the manner of 
con‘uéting a fhip in, or rather pretty 
near the arch of a great circle, that paffes 
thro’ the zenith of the two places, vis 
from whence fhe came, and to which fhe 
is bound, See the article Sar ING. 

GREAT MEN, in law books, fignify the 


See the 


lords 0: padiamen:, or other perfons of _ 


note and diftinétion. 

GREAT SEAL. See the article SEAL, 

GREECE, the prefent Rumelia, and the 
antiert Hellas, is fituared between 20% 
and x6 ealt long. and between 36° and 
and 44° north lat, 
Ii reaches from the Adriatic Sea, eaft- 
ward, to the Archipelago, and is ge- 
nerally,a healthy an: fruitful country. 

GREEK, or Grecian, any thing belongs 
ing to antrent Greece. 
The greek language, as preferved in the 
wrimgs of the celebrated authors of an- 
tiquity, as Homer, Hefiod, Demofthenes, 
A ittotle, 
great variety of terms and expreffions, 
juitable to the gemius and occafions of a 
polite and le:rned people, who had a 
taite for arts and {cicnces. In it, proper 
names are fignificative; which 1s the 


reafon that the modern languages borrow 


fo many terms from it. -When any new 
Invention, inftrument, machine, or the 
like, is difcovered, recourfe is generally 
had to the Greek for a name to it; the 
facility. wherewith words are there coms 
pounced, affording fuch as will be ex- 
preffive of its ufe: fuch are barometer, 
hyyrometer, microfcope, tele'cope, ther- 
mometery &c. But of all fciences, me~, 
dicine moft abounds with fuch terms, 
diapheretic, diagnofis diarrhoea, hem 
rhage, hydrophobia, -phthifis, atrop 
&c. Befides the copicufnefs and figni 
cancy of the Greek, wherein it excels 
moft, if not all, offic languages, it has 
alfo three nbashess, viz. afingular, dual, 
and plural; alfo aburdance of tenfes in 
its verbs, which makes a variety in dif- 

courle, 


Plato, Xenophon, &c. hasa 


_- 


a 
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courfe, prevents a certain drinefs that 
always accompanies too great an uni- 
formity, andjfenders that language pe- 
culiarly pro for all kinds of verfe. 
The ufe of ‘the’ participles of the aorift 
and preterit,. together with the compound 
words already mentioned, give it a pe- 
culiar force ‘and brevity without taking 
any thing ‘from its perfpicuity. 


ae is bins + Se Mash wer By. ’ y *e 


It is no eafy matter to aflign the precife 


difference between the modern and an- 

tient Greek; which confilis in the ter- 
“minations of the nouré, pronouns, verbs, 
&c. wot unlike what obtains between 
fome of the diale&ts of the Italian or 
Spanifh, There are alfo in the modexn 
Greek many new words, not to be met 
within the antient. We may therefore 
diftinguith three ages of the Greek tongue, 
the firft of which ends at the time when 
Conftantinople became the capital of the 
roman empire; the fecond lafted fiom 
that period to the taking of Contlanti- 
nople by the Turks; and the third, from 
that time to this. 

GREEK BIBLE. “see the article Bieie. 

See CHURCH, 

GREEK MONKS and nuNS, cf 
‘order, confider St. B-fi as their tc under 
and commodn father, and efteem it the 
higheft crime to deviate in the leat from 
his. conftitutions. There are Several 
beautiful convents with churches, in 
which-the monks perform divine lervice 
slay and night. Some of the monks are 
ecenobites, or live together, wear the 
fame habit, eat at the fame table, and pur- 
fue the (ame exerciles and employments ; 
Thele are of two forts ; the one of the 

rand and angelical habit, being fuch as 
profefs to live more righteoufly than the 
yeft; che other of the leffer habit, who do 
not pretend to lead fuch fanétified hives, 
Other monks again are anachorets. See 
the article ANACHORET. 

GREEN, one of the original colours, ex- 
cited by the rays of light. See CoLour. 
Artificial greens, however, are rarely 
fiinple colours, but produced by the mix- 
ture of yellow and blue: thus, two 
powders, one blue and the other yellow, 
appear perfedtly green when mixed; tho” 
if viewed with a microfcope, the mix- 
ture will be feen chequered yellow and 
blue. See YELLOw and BLUE, 

“The dyers make divers fhades, or de- 
grees, of green ; all which are firft dyed 
in blue, and then taken down with 
woad, verdigreafe, &c. and afterwards 
greened with the weed, there being no 


whatever 
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"one ingredient that will dye green alone, 
See the article DYEING.- 


GREEN, among painters, Gamboge will 


give five or kx lorts of green with vere 
digreafe. But tne yellow which fome 
» prefer before al) others, is made of french 
berries ; whichis either deeper or fainter, 
according as the liquor is more or lefs 
flained by them. In like manner, a 
yellow, drawn from the roots of the 
barberry or mulberry, wiil anfwer the 
fame purpofe, being mixed with tranf- 
parent verdigreafe. As to verdigreafe 
itfelf, it produces a fine bluith green, 
flows readily in the pencil, and ‘may even 
ferye as an ink to write with; but is 
fur jest to decay. M uctain green ts uled 
for a grafs-colour, Verditer is a light 
green, Seldom ufed but to colour lend- 
fk ps that feem afar off. S p-green is 
dark and dirty, and therefore never ufed 
but to fhadow other greens in the darke# 
places. Copper green is an excellent 
tranfparent and fhining grafs-green, if 
thi kened ip the jun-fhine, or over a 


gentle fi i is the “moft ufed of any 
gree thing of prints orimaps. | 
GREEN CLOTH, a hoard or court of juf- 


tice, hell im the compting heute of the 
‘ 


king's houfhoid, compoted of the lord- 
fiewird, ant officers under him, who fit 
Yo this court is coam tted the 
charge and overfizht of the king’s houfe- 
hold in matters et juftice and govern- 
meni, with a power to correét all offen- 
ders, and to maintain the peace of the 
verge, of ju ifdiétion of the cour! reyal 5 
which is every way about two hundred 
yards trom the Jalt gate of the palace 
where his maj: fty refides. 

Tt takes its maine, board of green cloth, — 
from a green cloth {pread over the board | 
where they fit, 

Without a warrant firft obtained from 
this court, rone of the king’s {ervants 
can be arrcfted for debt. 


vatly 


Clerks of the GREEN CLOTH, are two offi- 


cers of the board of green-cloth who ap- 
point the diet of the king and his houfe- 
hold, and keep all records, ledgers and 
papers relating thereto; meke up bills, 
parcels and debentures for falaries, and 
provifions and neceflaries for the officers 
of the pantry, buttery, cellar, &@c. 
They alfo wait upon foreign princes 
when entertained by his majetty. 


GREEN- FINCH, in ornithology, ibe englith 


name of the greenifh fringilla, with the 

wings and tail variegated with yellow. 

Sce the article FRINGILLA, | . 
This. 
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This bird is very frequent with ws, and 
is a little larger than the chafiuch. See 

late CXIX. fig. r. 

here is alfoa very beautifol green finch 
brought from Surinam, with a red-head, 
and a roundith yellow {pot near the joint 
of the wing. See zbid, fig. 2. where 
it is figured nearly of the bignels of 
life. ; 


GREEN-HOUSE, or confervatory, a houfe 


in a garden contrived for theltering and 
preferving the moft tender and curious 
exotic plants, which, in our climate, will 
not bear to be expofed to the open air 
during the winter feafon. ‘Lhefe are ge- 
merally large and beautiful ftructures, 
equally oraamental and ufeful. See plate 
CXX., 
The length of thefe houfes, fays Mr. 
Miller, muft be proportioned to the 
number of plants they»are to contain ; 
but their depth fhould never be greater 
than their height in the clear ; which in 
{mall or middling boules may be fixteen 
or eigtheen feet, and in large ones from 
twenty to twenty-four. The windows 
in front. fhould extend from abeut one 
foot and a half above the pavement, to 
within the fame diftance of the cieling, 
which will admit of a corniche round the 
building, over the heads of the windows, 
In a fmall green-houfe, the fathes fhould 
not be Jefs than four or five feet broad, 
and in a large one, they ought not to 
exceed feven and a half, the fhutters of 
which ought to fall back clofe to the piers 
on the infide, that when open, they may 
not prevent any of the rays cf light from 
reaching thé plants. The piers between 
thefe windows, which fupport the build- 
ing, fhould he as narrow as poflible, for 
which reafon they fhould either be of 
ftone or of well-burnt brick, If they are 
of ftone, they ought not to exceed two 
feet and a half in front, and fhould be 
floped off backward to about eighteen 
inches broad, by which means the rays 
of the fun will not be obfructed by the 
corners of the piers; which they wofid 
be, if they were {quare ; but if they are 
built with brick, it will be proper to make 
them near three feet in front, other- 
‘wwile, they will be too weak to fupport 
the building: thefe ought’ alfo to be 
floped off in the manner direéted for thofe 
of ‘tone. 
Over the green-houfe there may be rooms 
for drying and preferving feeds, roots, 
&c. and behind it, there may be ereéted 
a houfe for tools and other purpotes; 
VoL, Il, 
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which will prevent the froft from enters 


ing that way ; fo that the wali betweén © — 


them need not be more than two bricks 
and a half in thicknefs, 
The floor of the green-houfe, which 


fhould be Jaid either with marble, come — 


mon ftone, or broad tiles, mutt be raifed 
two feet above the furface of the ground 
on which the houle is placed: or if 
the fituation be monft, at leat three feet 5 
and it the whole be arched with low brick 
arches under the floor, it will be of great 
fervice in preventing the damps rifing in 
Under the floor, about three 
feet from the front, it will be adviteable 
te make a flue of about ten inches in 
width, and two feet deep, to be carried 
the whole length of the houfe, which 
may be returned along the back part, and 
the fmoke be carried up into funnels-ad- 
joming to the tool-houfe. The fire-place 
may be contrived at one end of the houle 5 
and the door at which the fuel is put in, 
as alfo the afh-grate, may be contrived to 
enter into the tool-houfe, and the fuel 
being laid in the fame place, the whole 
will be out of fight. Fires, however, 
mutt be very {paringly ufed in this place 3 
not one winter in three or four will re- 
quire them to be lighted, fince this ought 
never to be done but when the froft cane 
not well be kept out any other way, and 
when this is the cafe, this expedient may 
fave a, whole houfe of plants. Indeed 
the coldeft weather cannot make it ne- 
ceflary for the green-houfe to be fhut up 
clofe for a long time together, which 
would be attended with very il] confe- 
quences; for as it frequently happens, 
that in continued frofts, we have an hour 
or two of fun-fhine in the middle of the 
day, it will be of great fervice to the 
plants if they are allowed ‘to enjoy its 
rays thro’ the glaffes; but the window- 
fhutters fhould be clofed sgain as foon as 
it is clouded, "The infide of the -houfe 
fhould either be white-wathed, or painted 


white; for this colour refleéts the rays | 
of light in a greater quantity than any 
other. 4 
In this green-houfe there fhould be truf= 


fels, upon which rows of planks fhould be 
fixed, in order to hold the pots or.tubs 
of plents, the foremoft of which fhould 
be placed four feet from the window, 
and the rows behind fhould rife g:adue 
ally from the firft, in fuch a manner, 


that the heads of the fecond row be ep-. 


tively adyanced above the firft, the lems 
only heing hid by its and at the back-~ 
9@ fide , 
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a fpace of five feet, for the conveniency 
of watering the plants, and admitting 
a current’of air round them: care fhould 
alfo be taken not to place the plants too 
clofe to each-other, nor ever to place 
‘euphorbiums, fedums, torch-thiftles, and 
other tender fucculent plants, amongft 
oranges, myrtles, and other ever-greens. 
To avoid the inconvenience of placing 
plants of very different natures in the 
fame houfe, it will be very proper to have 
two wings added to the main green- 
houle, which, if placed in the manner. of 
the annexed plan, will greatly add to the 
beauty of the building, and aifo collect 
a greater fhare of heat. In this plan the 
green houfe is fuppofed exa&ly to front 
the fouth, one of the wings to face the 
fouth-eaft, and the other the fouth-welt : 
fo that from the time of the fun’s firtt 
appearance upon any pait of the build- 
ing vnti! it goes off at night, it will be 
conttintly refle€ied from one part to the 
other, and the cold winds will be alfo 
kepr off from the front of the main green- 
houfe, In the area may be placed many 
of the tender exotic plants, that will bear 
to Cerro in the fummer feafon: and 
in the ipring, before the weather will 
permit the plants to be fet out, the beds 
and borders of this area may be full of 
anemonies, ranunculefes, tulips, @c. 
‘In the annexed plate, Ais the ground 
plan of the green-houfe; BB the ground 
lan of the two floves, CCC the theds 
behind the green-houle and ftoves. DD 
the. paflage of communication between 
the green Noufe and ftoves, where the 
ftairs are placed which lead to the rooms 
over the green-houfe. EE the fe&tion of 
_ the flues in the back of the ftoves, and 
F id the upright of the green houfe and 
fiove’. 
In tiecenter of this area may be con- 
trived a fma'l bafoa for water, which 
will be very convenient for watering the 
plants; and the two wings of the build- 
ings fhould be fo contrived as to. maintain 


plants of different degrees of hardinefe,’ 


which fhould be cffeSed by the fitu- 


_ “ation and extent of the fire-place, and 


the manner of conduciing the flues. 
Thefe wings being, in the draught an- 
nexed, allowed fixty feet in length, may 


be divided in the middle by partitions of ” 


_glafs, with glafs-doors, and to each of 
thefe there fhould be a fire-place, wit 
flues carried Sp a the back-wall, 
The floping glqff¢ fe houtes fhogitd. 
nasi le 
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be made to flide and take off, fo that they 
may be drawn down more or lefs in 
warm weather, to admit air to the 
plants ; and the upright glaffes in front 
may be fo contrived, as that every other 
may open as doors upon hinges, and the 
alternate glaffes may be divided into two, 
the upper part of each to be drawn down 
like fafhes, to let in the air. ) 
If there are not fheds running bebind the 
whole length of thefe wings, the walls 
fhiould not be lefs than two bricks thick, 
and the back part having floping roofs co- 
vered with tiles or flates, fhould be lined 
with reeds, &c. under the covering, in or- 
der to keep out the cold. 

GREENLAND, or Weft GREENLAND, €x~- 

tends from the meridian of London to 
50° welt longitude, and from 60° to 80° 
north latitude, ; 
The Danes have fome colonies here, and 
pretend to the property of the whole, 
However, the Dutch make very free with 
the fifhery on this coaft, notwithftanding 
the reprefentations, and even menaces'of 
the Danes on that head, 

Eafi GREENLAND, or GROENLAND. See 
the article GROENLAND. 

GREENWICH, a town of Kent, fituated 
on the fouthern fhore of the Thames, 
five miles eaft of London; remark- 
able for its royal and magnificent hofpi« — 
tal, erefted for decayed or difabled fea- 
men, who Have ferved their country ; and 
for its palace, and moft delightful park. 
See the article HosPITa.L. j ; 
On the top of a fteep hill in the patk, 
ftands the royal obfervcsory, built by 
Charles II. and furnifhed with all manner — 
of inftruments for aftronomical obferva- 
tions, and a deep dry well for obferving 
the {tars by day, 

GREGARIOUS, among zoologifts, a term 
applied to fuch animals as do not live fo-. 
litary, but in herds, flocks, or coveys. 

GREGORIAN CALENDAR, that which 
fhews the new and full moon, with the 

“ime of Eafter, and the moveable feafis 
depending thereon, by means of epacts, 
difpofed through the feveral months of the 
gregorian year. See CALENDAR and 
Pact. 

GREGORIAN 
CHANT. 

Grecortan Epocn, the epocha, or time 
whence the gregoran calendar or com- 
putation took place, ‘The year 1754 is 

-the 1.72 year of that epocha. 

GREGORIAN YEAR, the Julian year cor- 
rected, or modelled, in {uch a manner ag 

tha 


CHANT. See the article 
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that three fecular years, which in the 
Julian account are biffextile, are here 
commion years, and only every fourth 
fecular year is made a biffexiile year. See 
the articles BissexTiLe and Year. 
The Julian computation is more than 
the folar'year by eleven minutes, which 
in one hundred and thirty-one years 
amounts to awhole day. By this calcu- 
lation, the vernal equinox was antici- 
pated ten days from the time of the ge- 
neral council of Nice, held in the year 
325 of the Chriftian era, to the time of 
pope Gregory XIII. who therefore caufed 
ten days to be taken out of the month of 
Otober, in 1582, to make the equinox 
fall on the twenty-firft of March, as it 
did at the time of that council, and to 
prevent the like variation for the future, 
he ordered that three days fhould be abat- 
ed in every four hundred years by redu- 
cing the leap year at the clofe of each 
century for three fucceffive centuries to 
common years, and retaining the leap 
year at the clofe of each fourth century 
only. See Jutian and Equinox. 
This was at that time efteemed asexat- 
ly conformable to the true folar year, but 
it is found not to be ftrictly jult, becaufe 
that in four hundred years it gets one 
hour and twenty minutes, and conle- 
quently in 7200 years, a whole day. 

The greateft part of Europe have long 
ufed the gregorian ftyle: but Great Bri- 
tain retained the julian till the year 1752, 
when by aét of parliament this ityle was 
adjufted to the gregorian; fince which 
time Sweden, Denmark, and other evro- 
pean ftates, who computed time by the 
julian account, have followed this ex- 
ample. 

GRENADIER and Grenapo. See the 
articles GRANADIER and GRANADO, 
GRENOBLE, a city of France, capital of 
Dauphiny, forty-five miles fouth-eait of 
Lyons, and thirty-fix miles fouth-wett of 
Chamberry : eaft longitude 5° 23’, north 

latitude 4.52% 12’, 

GRENOCK, or Greenock, a port-town 
of Scotland, near the mouth of the river 
Clyde ; being the principal ftation for the 
herring fithery. 

GRESHAM-co.LLeGcE. See COLLEGE. 

GREVE, in our antient writers, a denomi- 

« nation of power and authority, fignifying 
as much as comes, and wice comes, a the- 
riff; and according to Lambert, it is the 
fame with reve, See the articles COUNT 
and REVE, 


GREWIA, in botany, a genus of the gy- 
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nandria-polyandria clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of five petals, of 
the form of the cup, but lefs, and emare 
ginated at the bafe: the ‘fruits a qua- 
drangular berry, containing four cells: 
the ferds are few, and of a globofe figure. 

GREWT, among miners, fignifies earth 
of a different colour from the reft, found 
on the banks of rivers as they are fearch- 
ing for mines. 

GREY, or Gray, a mixed ‘colour par- 
taking of the two extremes, black and 
white, See the article COLOUR, 

To dye a filver Grey. Take water a fuf- 
ficient quantity ; of galls bruied {mall, 
two ounces ; tartar bruiled, three ounces 5 
boil them, and entertwenty yards of ituff 
or cloth, &c. handie and boil an hovr 
and a half; cool it; then put in coppe- 
ras a fufficient quantity; enter your cloth 
again ata boiling heat; handle it, boil a 
quarter of an hour, and fo cool; if you 
would have it adder, put in more coppee 
ras, See CoLtour and DYEING. 

To dye a light Grey colour. ‘Take water q 
fuficient quantity; nut galls bruiled 
fmall, four ounces; white tartar bruifed 
fmall, four ounces; make them boil, 
then enter twenty yards of broad cloth, 
and handle it; boiling an hour and-haif, 
cool your,cloth, and put in copperas an 
ounce and half; enter your cloth again, 
and handle it; boil it a quarter of an 
hour, and cool it; tf you would have it 
fadder, put in-mere copperas, 

To dye a dark GREY. For every pound 
ot woollen ware, ule a quarterof a pound 
of copperas, and a quarter of a pound of 
brown wood, or waliut-tree-wood. To 
finith it. take two ounces of brown wood, 
and half an ounce of copperas. : 

To dye fluff, &c. a lavender Grey. Heat 
a proper quantity of clean rain water in 
a kettle, and for every pound of ftuff, 
take au ounce of blue lac, beaten fimall 3 
and half an ounce of pounded galls, and 
the fame quantity of vitrioi: boil them 
together, and put in the ftuffs; and boil 
them for half an hour. This dye is proe 
per for flight ware, as Rockings and 
coarle (tuffs, but not for the better fort. 

Yo dye flk a goot Grey. This you may 
do as in the tawney dye, and after you 
have wrung out, rinfed, and beaten it, 
if it be browned, it becomes a good grey. 
In the manege, they have feveral forts of 
greys, as the branded-gréey, which -has 
{pots quite black difperfed here and there 3 
they have alfo the dapple-grey, the filver- 
grey, the tron-grey, &¢. 
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GREY-HOUND. See the article Hounp. 

GRIFFON, in heraldry, an imaginary ani- 
mal, feigned by the antients to be half 
eagle and half lion; by this form they 
intended to give an idea of {trength and 
{wiftnels joined together, with an extra- 
ordinary vigilance in guarding the things 
intrulted to its care. Thus the heathen 
natural:fts perfuaded the ignorant, that 
gold mines were guarded by thefe crea- 
tures with incredible watchfulne({s and re- 
folution. 

GRIG, a name given to the Jeffer ammo- 
dytes, or fand-eels. See AMMODYTES. 

GR!ILLADEF, in cockery, meat broiled on 
a gridiron. 

GRIMBERG, a town of the auftrian Ne- 
therlands, in the province of Brabant, 
five poites north of Bruflels ; ealt long. 

ie 16/, north dats. g0% 55", 

GRIMPERG, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and earldom of 
Triers : eaft longitude 6° 36’, north la- 
titude 49° 40’. 

GRIMSBY, a borough and part-town of 
Lincolnfhire, fituated at the mouth of the 
Humber: eatt Jong. 4’, north lat. 53° 34’. 
It fends two members to parliament. 

GRINDERS, dentes molares, in anatomy, 
&c. See TOOTH and MOLARES. 

GRINDING, itrituratio, the reducing hard 

fubitances to fine powders, either by the 
mortar, or by way of levigation upon a 
‘marble. 
Grinding has a great fhare in fome in- 
fiances of raifing or depreffing the effica- 
cy of what comes under its management: 
for in grinding, all thofe bodies whofe 
efficacy confilts in the peculiar fhape and 
points of their components particies, the 
more and the finer they are broke, the 
lets will they operate. ‘Thus may calo- 
mel be rendered much gentler, and made 
capable of being given in much larger 
quantities, only by long rubbing in a 
giais mortar; for the continual triture 
his the fame eff€ upon it, as repeated 
fublimation, which is only breaking the 
faline fpicula more and more, until it be- 
come aimoft plain mereury. But in ref- 
nous fubltances, particularly purgative 
ones, as jalu,, fcammony, &e. the finer 
the powder they are reduced to, the 
greater 1s likely to be their efficacy: for 
as the tenfe which the ftomach and bowels 
have of them ts in proportion to their 
contadis, therefore the more the quantity 
is divided, the faither will it diffule it- 
felf, and vellicate the Abres 5 that is, it 
wall work the more. 
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GRINDING is alfo the rubbing or the wear- 
ing off the irregular or otherwife redun- 
dant parts of the furface of a body, and 
reducing it to the deftined figure, whether 
that be flat t, concave, or the like. 

Method of GRINDING optic glaffes. Mr. 
Huygens direSts, in® general, to make 
the breadth of the concave tool, plate, 
difh, or form, in which an objeét-glafs 
mutt be ground, almoft three times the 
breadth of the glafs. Though in ano- 
ther place he {peaks of grinding a glafs 
whofe focal diftance was 200 feet, and 
breadth 8 3 inches, ina plate only fifteen 
inches broad, But for eye-glaffes, and 
others ot leffer fpheres, the tools muft 
be broader in proportion to the breadth 
of thefe glafles, to afford room enough 
for the motion of the hand in polifhing, 
Mr. Huygens made his tools of copper, 
or of cait brafs, which, for fear they 
fhould change their figure. by bending, 
can hardly be caft too thick : however, 
he found by experience, that a tool fours 
teen inches broad, dnd hal]f an inch thick, 
was ftrong enough for the forming g ‘affcs 
toa fphere of thirty fix feet diameter 5 
when the tool was ftrongly cemented 
upon a cylindrical ftone an inch thick, 
with hard cement made of pitch and 
athes, 

In order to make moulds for cafting 
fuch tools as, are pretty much concave, 
he direéts that wooden patterns fhould be 
turned in a lathe, a little thicker and 
broader than the tools themfelves; but 
for tools that belong to {pheres above 
twenty or thirty feet diameter, he fays it 
is fufficient to make ule of flat boards 
turned circular to the breadth and thick- 
nefs required. When the plates are caft, 
they muft be turned in a Jathe exaétly 
to the concavity required; and for this 
purpose it is requifite to make a couple 
of brafs-gages in the manner following, 
according to the direétion of Mr. Moly- 
neux, 
Take a wooden pole, a little longer than | 
the radius of the fpherical furface of the 
glafs to be formed; and through the 
ends of it {trike two fmall fteel points,’ 
at a diftance from each other equal to 
the radius of the {phere intended; and 
by one of the points hang up the pole 
againit a wall, fo that this upper point 
may have a circular motion in a hole or 
focket made of brafs or iron, fixt firmly 
to the wall, Then take two equal plates 
ot brafs or copper, well hammered and 
{mocthed, whole length is fomewhat 
more 
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more than the breadth of the tool of caft 
bras, whole thicknefs may be about 
a tenth ora twelfth ofan inch, and whofe 
breadth may be two or three inches. 
Then having faftened thefe plates flat 
again(t the wall in a horizontal pofition, 
with the moveable point in the pole, 
ftrike a true arch upon each of them. 
Then file away the brafs on one fide ex- 
actly to the arch ftruck, fo as to make 
one of the brafs edges convex, and the 
other concave ; and to make the arches 
correfpond more exaétly, fix one of the 
plates flat upon a table, and grind the 
other againft it with emery. ‘Thefe are 
the gages to be made ule of in turning 
the brafs tools exaétly to the {phere re- 
quired, 
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round flat ftone and emery, to the des 
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fired gage, 

The tools thus ground mutt be polifhed 
by an incruftation of pitch and emery, 
and perfeéted with blue hones. See the 
article POLISHING, 
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The glafs being planed to an equal thicke «+ 
nefs, and polifhed a little by a glafe — 


grinder, and rounded by a grind-ftone, 
take away the plate with feveral fteel ca- 
vities, and with fome. fifted emery, made 


into a cement, fix on a fmaller round — - 


piece of brafs, or rather fteel, truly flat, . 


and turned, about the bignefs of a far- 
thing, but thicker, having firft made in 
the center thereof, with a triangular tteel 
punch, a hole about the bignefs of a 


goofe-quill, and about the depth of 3. 
of an inch; and at the very bottom of » 
this triangular hole, a little round hole 


Bur if the radius of the {phere be very 
great, Mr. Huygens directs the gages to 


—_ 


be made as follows. Imagine the line 
AE, (plate CXVIII. fig. 4. n° 1.) 
drawn upon the braf{s plate to be the tan- 
gent of the required arch AF B, whofe 
radius, for example, is 36 feet, and dia- 
meter 72. From A fet off the parts AE, 
E E, &c. feverally equal toan inch, and 
let them be continued a little beyond half 
the breadth of the tool required: then as 
72 feet, or 864 inches is to x inch, fo let 
x inch be toa fourth number: this will 
be the number of decimal parts of an 
inch in the firft line E F, reckoning 
from A. Multiply this fourth number 
fucceffively by 4, 9, 16, 25, &c. the 
fquares of 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. and the feve- 
ral produéts will be the number of parts 
contained in the 2d, 3d, 4th, sth, EF 
refpectively. But becaufe thefe numbers 
of parts are too {mall to be taken from a 
feale by a pair of compafles, fubttraét 
them feverally from one inch, reprefented 
by the lines EG, and the remainders be- 
ing taken from a {cale of an inch divided 
into decimal .parts, and transferred by 
the compaffes from G to F, will deter- 
mine the points F, F, &c. of the arch 
required. And the fame being done on 
the other fide of the line AD, the brafs 
plates muft be filed away exactly to the 
points of this arch, aud polifhed as be- 
fore, 

Mr. Huygens would have his plates or 
tools firft formed in a turning lathe, and 
then ground together with emery ; that 
is to fay, the concave and convex tool of 
the fame {phere together: but the tools 
of very Jarge fpheres, he would have 
ground at frit quite plane, by a ftone- 
cutter; and then ground hollow wha 


muft be punched fomewhat deeper, with 


a very {mall fteel punch. A fmall - fteek 
point, of about an inch long, mult be 


truly fhaped and fitted to this triangular — 


hole, and at the very apex to the {mall 
round deep impreffion. Nevyerthelefs it 
muft not be fitted fo exa&ly, but that it 


may have the liberty to move a little to 


and fro; the apex always continuing to 


prefs upon the furface of the round hole ‘i 


below, This fteel triangular point muft 
be fixed to the end of a pole; to the other 
end of which another round iron point 
mutt be fixed, of about five or fix inches 


long, to play freely up and down in a | 


round hole in a piece of brafs let intoa board 
fixed acainft the ceiling for that purpo/e, 
perpendicularly overthe bench and over the 
center of the tool, which muft be ftrongly 
and truly fixed horizontally thereon,, as 
reprefented in plate CXVIII. fig. 4. n° 2, 


Having thefe things prepared, with fome ~ 


pots of emery of various fineneffes, take 
of your rougheft fort a {mall half pugil, 
wetting the fame, and daubing it pretty 
equably on the tool; then lay on your. 
glafs, and fix up your pole, and continue 


to grind for a quarter of an hour; not * 


prefling upon the pole, but barely carry- 
ing the glafs round thereby: then take 
a Jittle quantity of fome finer emery, and’ 
work another quarter of an hour there- 


with: then take the like quantity of - 


emery ftill finer, asd work for the fame — 


time: laft of all take a lefs quantity of 
fome of the very fineft you have, which 
will be fufficient for a glafs of five incheg 
diameter, and work therewith for an 
hour and a half; taking away by little 
and little fome of the emery with a wet 


Gonge, 
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fponge. Do not keep it too wet nor too 
dry, but about the confiltence of pap: 
_ for much depends on this, If it be too 
“dry, your emery will ftick, clog, and in- 
 ¢orporate, and cut little or none at all, 
befides it will fcratch and cut your glafs 
irregularly ; and if it is too wet, and too 
- much diluted, it will, from the irregular 
feparation of its parts, cut in fome places 
more than others, as in the other cafe. 
But Mr. Huygens tells us, that this me- 
thod of ufing various forts of frefh emery 
.is not good ; finding by experience, that 
the furfaces of large glafles are often 
fcratched. And therefore he fays, that 
it is beft to take a large quantity of the 
firft and fecond emery, and fo work with 
the fame from the firft to the laft, taking 
away, by little and little, every half hour, 
or quarter of an hour, more and more of 
the emery with a wet fponge, by which 
means he could bring the glafs extremely 
{mooth and fine, fo as to fee pretty dif- 
tinétly a candle or the fafh-windows well 
defined through it, which is a mark 
when it is ground enough to receive a 


lifh. 
When you firft begin to grind, and the 
emery begins to be fmooth, the glafs 
will ftick a little to the tool, and run 
ftiff; then frefh emery is to be added. 
‘The method hitherto defcribed of grind- 
ing with emery, is what is recommended 
by Mr. Huygens, Le Pere Cherubin 
prefcribes another material, which is the 
grit of a hard grind-ftone, well beaten 
into a fine powder, and fifted pretty fine : 
and. here in England the fame thing was 
ufed to be performed by Mr. Cox with 
common clean white fand, taking away 
by little and little the faid grit and fand, 
as it is ground finer and finer; but it 
feems this method is now quite difufed. 
The method of GrinvinG plate glafs. See 
- the article GLass. ; 
GRINDSTEAD, or Eafi GRINSTEap, a 
" borough-town of Suflex, twenty-four 
miles dire&tly fouth of London, which 
fends two members to parliament. 
GRIPE, or Gripes, in medicine, a fort of 
colic, er painful diforder of the belly, 
See the article CoLic. 
Gripe, or Grip, in hufbandry, a {mall 
' ditch cut acrofs a meadow, or plowed 
land, in order to drain it. 


-Gripe, in the fea-language, is a piece of 


timber fayed againft the lower piece of 
the ftern, from the fore-maft end of the 
keel, joining with the knee-of the head : 
its ule is te defend the lower part of the 
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ftern from any injury; but it is often 
made the larger, to make the fhip keep 
a good wind, | % 
Gripe of a fhip, is alfo the compafs or 
fharpnefs of the ftern under water, chiefly 
towards the bottom of it, ' 
Gripe is alfo a fea-term, for a fhip’s 
turning her head more to the wind than 
fhe fhould ; this is caufed either by ower- 
loading her a-head, the weight of which 
preffes her down, fo that the will not 
readily fall off from the wind; or by 
flaying or fetting her mafts too much 
aft: which is always a fault in fhort 
fhips that draw much water, fince it 
caules them to be continually running into 
the wind; though in floating thips, if 
the mafts be not ftayed very far aft, they 
will never keep a good wind, 

GRIPSWALD, a tewn of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, and province 
of {wedifh Pomerania, fituated on a bay 
of the Baltic fea: eaft long. 13° 40’, 
north lat. 54°15’. 

GRISLAGINE, in ichthyology, a fpecies 
of cyprinus, with whitifh fins, and eleven 
rays in that befide the anus. 

GRISLEA, in botany, a genus of the 
octandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of four extremely 
minute petals, of af oval figure, arifing 
from the denticulations of the cup, and 
fcarce larger than they. It is an ame- 
rican tree, fufficiently diftinguifhed by 
its flower alone. 

GRISONS, allies of Switzerland; their 
country is almoft of a circular form, 
about fixty miles over every way, and is 
bounded on the north by T'yrol and part 
of Switzerland; on the eaft, by Tyrol 
and Trent; on the fouth, by Italy; and 
by the Swifs cantons on the weft. 

GRIST, in country-affairs, denotes corn 
ground, or ready for grinding. See the 
articles Corn and MILL. 

GRITH, a faxon word fignifying peace : 
from whence grithbreche is ufed in law- 
books for the breach of the peace, 

GRITS, /aburre. See the article Sa- 
BURR. 

GROANING, or HooTinG, among fportf- 
men, the cry or noife of a buck in rutting 
time, 

GROAT, an englifh money of account, 
equal to four-pence. 

GROATS, in country-affairs, oats after 
the bulls are off, or great oat-meal, 

GROCERS, antiently were fuch perfons 
as engroffed all merchandize that was 
verdible; but now they are incorpo- 

| rated, 
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rated, and make one of the companies of 
the city of London, which deals in fugar, 
foreign fruits, {pices, Be, a 

GRODNO, a great'city of Poland, in the 
province of Lithuania; ealt long. 24°, 

“north lat. 53° 40 

GROENDALE, a town of Brabant, fix 
miles fouth: eaft of Bruffels. 

GROENLAND, or SpITZBERGEN, a cold 
miferable country without inhabitants, 
and with very few animals or vegetables, 
fituated between 10° and 30° eaft long. 
and between 77° and 82° north lat. 

GROGRAM, akind of ftuff, made of filk 
and mohair. Turky grograms pay on 


66 
importation gota, the yard; and draw 
100 cog ; 
back, on being exported, ang Lifle 


grograms, if narrow, pay IFS. 6,054. 
each piece, not exceeding 15 yards, and 
draw back 103. 14°. butif broad they pay 
178s 32554. and draw back 1gs. 2 73d. 
each piece, ‘not exceeding 15 yards. 

GROIN, pubes, in anatomy. See the ar- 
ticle PuBEs. 

GROLL, a town of Guilderland, twenty- 
one miles eaft of Zutphen, 

GROMETS, in the fea-language, {mall 
rings formerly faftened with ftaples to 
the yards, to make faft the gafkets, but 
now never ufed. 

GRONINGEN, the capital of a province 
of the fame name, which makes one of 
the feven united provinces; eaft long. 
6° 40’, north lat. 53° 20. 

GRONOVIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of five extremely 
{mall petals, of a roundifh figure: the 
fruit isa roundifh, coloured capfule, with 
only one cell, in which is contained a 
fingle, large, and roundith feed. 

GROOM, a name particularly applied to 
feveral fuperior officers belonging to the 
king’s houfhold, as groom of the cham- 
ber, groom of the ftole, See the article 
STOLE, 

GROOM-PORTER, an officer of the king’s 
houfhold, who provides chairs, ftools, 
and firing for the king’s lodging, and 
alfo furnifhes cards, dice, &c. and de- 
cides the difputes which arife at play. 

GROOM is more particularly ufed for a fer- 
vant appdinted to attend on horfes in the 
ftable. It is his bufinefs to feed and water 
them, to curry and rub them down, 
and to keep a watchful eye over them, 
shat they may have no inward or outward 
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diforder, without his difcovering it, and 
ufing his endeavours to remove it... 
GROOVE, among miners, is the fhaft or 
pit funk into the earth, fometimes in the 
vein, and fometimes not. 
GROOVE, among joiners, the channel made 


by their plough in the edge of a mould- — 


ing, ftyle, or rail, to put their pannels 
in, in wainfcotting, 


GROOVE allo denotes a gardener’s tool for — 


tran{planting plants, 
GROSS, in law-books, fignifies abfolute or 


independent on another: thus, an ad= 


vowfon in grofs,~is one diftin& and fepa- 
rate from the manor, ” 
Gross alfo denotes the quantity of twelve 


dozen, of things fold by tale. © 


GROSs-BEAK, in ornithology, the englif 


name of a bird called by authors loxia. 
See the article Loxta. ! 

GROSS WEIGHT, the whole weight of 
merchandizes, with their duft and drofs: 
as alfo the bag or cheft wherein they are 
contained, An allowance is ufually’ 


made out of ‘the grofs-weight for tare 


and tret. See the article TARE. 


GROSS-Bots, in our -old law-books, 


fignifies wood of fuch a growth as to be 
accounted timber, on 
GROSSETTA, a city of Tufcany, in 


Italy, fifty-five miles fouth of Florence z_ 


eat Jong. 12°, north lat. 42° 40’. 
GROSSULARIA, the GOOSEBERRY and 


CURRANT-BUSHES, the fame*with the | 


ribes of Linnzus. See the articles RIBESs 
GOOSEBERRY, &c. 


GROTESQUE, or GROTEsK, in feulps- 


ture and painting, fomething whimfical, 
extravagant and monftrous; confifting 
either of things that are merely imagi« 
nary, and have no exiftence in nature ; 
or of things fo diftorted, as to raife fur~ 
prize and ridicule. 
Grotefque work is the fame with what is 
fometimes called antique. The name is 
faid to have taken its rife from the figures 
of this kind much ufed in adorning the 
grottos which in antient times were the 
tombs of eminent perfons or families 5 
fuch as that of Ovid, whofe grotto was 
difcovered near Rome about eighty years 
ago. ‘ 
GROTESQUES, or GROTESKS, are pars 
ticularly uled to ignify thofe fanciful ore 


naments of animals interfperfed among ‘ 


foliages, fruit, &c, as thofe painted by 
Raphael Urbine in the Vatican, and thofe_ 
carved by Michael Angelo, in the ciel- 
ing of the portico of the capitol, Thefe 

kind 


See TIMBER. RA 
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kind of compartments are called by Vi- 
truvius, harpagenituli, 


_GROTSKA, a city of Silefia, and capital 


of a dutchy of the fame name, thirty 
miles fouth of Breflaw: eaft long. 17°, 
north lat. 50° 4o’. 


GrorTska is alfo a town of Servia, in eu- 


ropean Turky, twenty miles fouth-eaft of 
Belgrade: eaftlong. 21°, north lat. 45°. 


GROTTO, in the natural hiftory of the 


earth, a large deep cavern or den in a 
mountain or rock. 
Of thefe we find feveral remarkable ones 
in different parts of the world, The 
moft celebrated one of our own country, 
is that called Ookley-hole, on the fouth 
fide of Mendip-hills. Its length is about 
two hundred yards, and its height vari- 
ous; being in fome places very low, 
and in others eight fathoms. ‘There is 
another at Puzzoli, about four leagues 
from Naples, called the dog’s' grotto ; 
becaufe a dog thrown into it is imme- 
diately killed, by a deftructive vapour 
equally fatal to all animals within its 
reach, The milky grotto, crypta ladea, 
about a mile from the antient village of 
Bethlehem, is faid to have been thus 
called from the holy. virgin’s letting fall 
fome drops of her milk in it; on which 
account the earth of this cavern has been 
fuppofed to poffefs the virtue of refloring 
womens milk. 


GrotTro is alfo ufed for a {mall artificial 


edifice made in a garden, in imitation of 
a natural grotto. 

The outfides of thefe grottos are ufually 
adorned with ruftic architeéture, and 
their infide with fhe!l-work, coral, &c. 
and alfo furnifhed with various foun- 
tains, and other ornaments. 

The following is recommended as a 
good cement for grotto-work. Take 
two parts of white rofin, melt it clear, 
add to it four parts of bees-wax ; when 
melted together, add fome flower of the 
ftone you defign to cement, two or three 
parts, or fo much as will give the ce- 
ment the colour of the {tone ; to this add 
one part of the flower of fulphur: firt 
incorperate all together over a gentle 
fire, and afterwards knead it with your 
hands in warm water. With this fatten 
the ftones, fhells, @c. after they are well 
dried, and warmed before the fre. 


GROVE, in gardening, a {mall wood im- 


pervious to the rays of the fun. 

Groves are not only great ornaments to 
gardens, but are alfo the greatett relief 
againit the violent heats of the fan, af- 
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fording fhade to walk under in thehotteft 
parts of the day, when the other parts of 
the garden are ufelefs ; fo that every gar- 
den is defeétive which has not fhade. See 
the article GARDEN. 
Groves are of two forts, viz. either open 
or clofe. Open groves are fuch as have 
large fhady trees which ftand at fuch 
diftances, as that their branches approach 
fo near to each other, as to prevent the 
rays of the fun from penetrating through 
them. : 
Mott of the groves that have been plant- 
ed either in England or in the celebrated 
gardens of France, are only a few regu- 
lar lines of trees; many of which are 
avenues to the hahitation, or lead to fome 
building or other object: but thefe do 
not appear fo yrand, as thofe that have 
been made in woods, where the trees 
have grown at irregular diftances: where 
they have large (preading heads, and are 
left fo far afunder, as to permit the gralfs 
to grow under them, they then afford 
the greateft pleafure ; for nothing is more 
noble than fine fpreading trees, with 
large ftems, growing through grafs, ef- 
pecially if the grafs is well kept, and has 
a good verdure; befides, moft of thofe 
planted groves havea gravel waik, made 
in a ftraight line between them, which 
greatly offends the fight of perions who 
have a true tafte: thereiore whenever a 
gravel-walk is ablolutely neceflary to be 
carried through thefe groves, it will be 
much better to twift it about, according 
as the trees naturally ftand, than to at~ 
tempt regularity: but dry walks un- 
der large trees, are not fo ufeful as in 
open places ; becaule after rain, the drop. 
ping of the trees will, for a confiderable 
time, render the walks ufelefs. 
In planting groves, it is much the belt 
way to difpofe the trees irregularly, 
which will give them a more magnificent 
and noble appearance, and alfo form a 
fhade fooner than when the trees are 
planted in lines. 
When, in planting a garden, full grown 
trees are found upon the fpot, they 
fhould, if poflible, remain inviolate; for 
it will be better to put up with many in- 
conveniencies, than to deftioy what will 
require an age to retrieve; fo that no- 
thing but.cffending the habitation, by 
heing fo near as to occafion great damps, 
fhouid tempt us to cut them down. 
Clofe groves have frequently large trees 
ftanding in them but the ground under 
thefe are filled with fhrubs or under- 
wood 3 
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wodd; fo that the walks which are in 
them are private, and fereened from 
Winds ; by which means they are ren- 
dered agreeable for walking, at fuch 
times when the air is either too hot or 
too cold for walking in the more expofed 
parts of the garden. Thefe are often 
contrived fo as to bound the open groves, 
and frequently to hide the walls or other 
inclofures of the garden ; and when they 
are properly laid out, with dry walks 
winding through them, and on the fidés 
of thefe fweet-f{melling firubs and flow- 
ers irregularly planted, they have a 
charming effect: for Here a perfon may 
walk in private, fheltered from the in- 
clemency of cold or violent winds, and 
enjoy the fweets of the vegetable king- 
dom: therefore, when it can be admit- 
ted, if they are continued round the 
whole inclofure of the gatden, there will 
be a much greater extent of walk ; and 
thefe fhrubs will appear the beft boun- 
dary, where there are not fine profpetts 
to be gained. 


If you would have your ground a cis 
fort like fattin, then trace out where and 
in what places you will have thofe ftron 
and hard lights and refle@tions to fal 5 
which are feen in fattin or velvet, with 
indian lake; there lay your lights with 
a lake that is thin and waterith, and 
while it is yet wet, lay the deepening 
and hard ftrong thadows with a itronger 
and darker colour of lake thick ground, 
clofe by the other lights. The bett way 
for imitation; is to have a piece of fattin 
before you to imitate, 
GRouND, in etching, denotes a gumous 
compofition {meared over the furtace of 
the metal to be etched, to prevent the 
aquafortis from eating, except in fuch 
places where this ground is cut through 
with the point of a needle. See the ara 
.ticle ETCHING. Niue. 
GROwUND of a fhield, the fame with field. 
See the article FIELD, 
FafiGRounD, or SHELF. See SHELF. 
GROUND-ANGLING, fifhing under water 
without a float, only with a plumb of 


GROUND, in agriculture, is much the lead or a bullet, which is better, becaufe 
- fame with earth or foil. it will roll on the ground; this method 
GROUND, in painting, the furface upon of fifhing is moft proper in cold weather, 


which the figures and other objects are 
reprefented, 
The ground is properly underftood of 
fuch parts of the piece; as have nothing 
painted on them, but retain the original 
colours upon which the other colours are 
applied to make the reprefentations. 
A. building is faid to ferve as a’ ground to 
a figure, when the figure is painted on 
the building. 
The ground behind a pifture in minia- 
ture, is commonly blue. or crimfon, imi 
tating a curtain of fattin or velvet; if it 
be to be blue, it fhould be laid on as fol- 
lows: wafh bice till it is very pure and 
clear, and temper a quantity ina fhell 
Sufficient for your ground, letting it be 
thoroughly moilt and well bound with 
gum. Then witha {mall pencil lay on 
the fame colour about the pourfile, that 
is, the ambient fuperficies of the picture ; 
having done this, take a large pencil, 
and wath over the whole ground you de- 
fign to cover with a blue, fomewhat thin 
and waterifh, and then with a pretty 
large pencil, full of colour and flowing, 
lay over with a thick and fubftantial 
colour what you had before only wathed 
over; inthe doing of this you muft be 
very quick, keeping the colour you have 
laid on moift, and not fuffering any part 
to dry till you have covered the whole, 
Vor, Il, 


when the fifth fwim very low. 

The bullet is to be placed about ning 
inches from the baited hook. A perfon 
in fifhing in this manner, ought not to 
ftrike as foon ashe feels the fith hite, 
but flack his line, that the fifh may the 
better fwallow the bait and hook. As 
for the tackle, it thould be fine and flen- 
Cer; for ftrong and thick lines only ferve 
to fright the fith. ° 

The morning and evening are the chief 
feafons for the ground-line in fifhing for 
trout; but if the day prove cloudy, or 
the water muddy, you may fifh at ground 
all day. 

GROUND-PLUMING, is to find out the 
depth of the water in fifhing; whieh is 
done by a mufket-bullet with an hole 
‘through it, tied toa ftrong twift and hung 
on the hook. 

GrounD.-1vy, hedera terreftris, in botany. 
See the article GLECHOMa, 
Ground-ivy is attenuant and diffolvent, 
and famous both internally and exter- 
nally as a vulnerary. It is much ufed 
with us in an infufion in form of tea, for 
diforders of the breaft and lungs, and is 
fometimes an ingredient in peétoral de- 
coétions. A conferve made of the plant 
when in flower, retains its virtues in an 
agreeable form, but is feldom kept in the 
fhops. It is efteemed a {pecific in ero- 
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fions and exulcerations of the vifcera, and 
particularly of the kidneys and lungs. It 
is alfo recommended in confumptions, 
bruifes from falls, head-achs, and other 
the like diforders. 

GROUND PINE, in botany, a plant called 
by authors chamepitys, or teucrium. 
See the article TEUCRIUM. 

Stinking GROUND-PINE, in botany, See 
the article POLYCNEMUM. 

GROUND-TACKLE, is a fhip’s anchors, 
cables, &c. and, in general, whatever 
is neceffary to make her ride fafe at 
anchor. 

GROUND-TIMBERS, are thole timbers in 
the fhip which lie on her keel, and are 
faftened to it with bolts thro’ the keelfon: 
They are fo called from the fhip’s refting 
upon them when fhe ts aground. 

GROUND-TOWS, are what comes from 
the hemp when dreffed at the hatchel for 
the fpinners, and-out of which ham- 
burgh or cabbin-lines, marlin, and white 
ocham are made. : 

GROUND-woRk, ina building, the fame 
with foundation, $ee FOUNDATION, 

GROUNDAGE, acuftom or tribute paid 
for the ground on which a fhip ftande 
in port. 

GROUNDING, is bringing a fhip on 
ground to be cleaned, trimmed, or to 
have a leak ftopped. 

GROUNDLING, in ichthyology, the 
{mooth, {potted cobitis, with the body 
of 2 cylindrical figure, and otherwile 
called the loach, See CosiTis, 

GROUNDSEL, fenecio, in botany, &c. 
See the article SENECIO. 

GROUP, in painting and fculpture, is an 

affemblage of two or more figures of 
men, beafts, fruits, or the like, which 
have fome apparent relation to each 
other. 
Tt is neceffary in a good piece of paint- 
ing, that all the figures be divided into 
groups: this has {omewhat in it of the 
nature of fymphony or concert of voices ; 
for as in the one the voices mult fuftain 
each other, in order to fill the ear with 
an agreeable harmony. from the whole ; 
fo in groups, if the parts or figures be 
not well difpofed, fomething will be 
found difagreeable. 

’ ‘Phere are two kinds of groups, or two 
manners of confidering them, with re- 
fpeét to the defign, and to the clair-ob- 

~ fevre. The firft of thefe is common both 
to works of painting and fculpture; but 
the latter is peculiar to painting. 
Groups, with refpect to the defign, are 
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combinations of feveral figures, whick 
beara relation to each other, eithér upon 
account of the aétion, or of their proxi- 
mity, or of the effect they produce. Thefe | 
we conceive as reprefenting fo many dif- | 
ferent fubjects, or at leaft fo many diftiné&t 

_ parts or members of one great fubjeét. 

Thus, in architeéture, we fay a group 
of columns, when we {peak of three or 
four columns ftanding together on the 
fame pedeftal. 
Groups, with refpeé& to the clair-obfcure, 
are affemblages of figures, where the 
lights and fhadows are diffufed in fuch a 
manner, that they {trike the eye together, 
and naturally lead it to confider them in 
one view. 

GROUP, in mufic, one of the kinds of di- 
minutions of long notes, which, in 
working, form a fort of group, knot, or 
bufh. It ufually confifts of four or more 
crotchets, quavers, &c. tied together at 
the difcretion of the compofer. 

GROUPADE, or CroupapE, inthe ma- 
nege. See the article CROUPADE. 

GROUPED coLumn.. See CoLumn. 

GROUSE, or Growss, a fpecies of the 
tetrao, is a valuable bird of the fize of 
a well-grown fowl; the head is large ; 
the eyes bright and piercing ; the ears 
are patulous, the beak is three quarters of 
an inch long, and of a pale colour, fome- 
what hooked, and pointed at the extre-_ 
mity: it has a fcarlet protuberance over 
the eyes, which is very bright and beau- 
tiful ; its wings are variegated, and its 
tail forked. The male, excepting the 
little variegations of white in his wings, 
is totally black, and thereisa fine change- 
able tinge of a deep blue on his neck ; 
but the female is brown and mottled, and 
in colour refembles the woodcock, 

This is a native of England, but is not 
very frequent; it lives on Jarge moun- 
tainous heaths. 

GROWAN, among the miners of Corn- 
wal, a coarfe gritty ftone, of a greyith 
colour, which they are often obliged to 
dig through, before they can reach the 
ore. 

GROYNE, or Corunna, a port of Spain. 
See the article CORUNNA. 

GRUB, in zoology, the englith name of 
the hexapode worms, produced from the 
eggs of beetles, and which at length are 
transformed into winged infeéts of the 
fame {pecies with their parents. See the 
article SCARABZUS, 

GRUBS, in medicine, certain un&tuous 
pimples rifing in different parts HR 

ace, 
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face, but chiefly in the alz of the nofe. 

- ‘The cure of thefe ought only to be at- 
tempted by evacuations and cleanfers of 
the blood. 

GRUBBING, in agriculture, the digging 
or pulling up the ftubs and roots of 
trees. 

When the roots are large, this is a very 
troublefome and laborious tafk ; but Mr. 
Mortimer has fhewn how it may be ac- 
complithed fo as to fave great expence by 
a very fimple and eafy method, He pro- 
pofes a ftrong iron-hook to be made, 
about two feet four inches long, with a 
large iron-ring faftened to the upper part 
of it. See plate CX XI. fig. 2. This hook 
mutt be put into a hole on the fide of the 
root, to which it muft be faftened, and 
a lever being put into the ring, two or 
three men, by means of this lever, may 
wring out the root, and twift the fap- 
roots afunder. Stubs of trees may alfo 
be taken up with the fame hook, in which 
work it will fave a great deal of labour, 
though not fo much as in the other, be- 
caufe the ftubs muft be firft cleft with 
wedges before the hook can enter the fides 
of them, to wrench them out by pieces, 

GRUBBING a cock, with cock-fighters, a 
term ufed for cutting off the feathers un- 
der his wings. 

This is a thing not allowed by cockpit- 
law, nor is any one permitted to cut off 
the feathers in any handling place. 

GRUBENHAGEN, a town and caftle of 
lower Saxony and dutchy of Brunfwic, 
remarkable for its mines of filver, cop- 
per, iron, and lead; eaft long. 9° 36’, 
and north lat. 51° 45’. 

GRUME, grumus, in medicine, denotes a 
concreted clot of blood, milk, or other 

' fubftance, Hence grumous blood is that 
which approaches to the nature of grume, 
and by its vifcidity, and ftagnating in 
the capillary veflels, produces feveral dif- 
orders. 

GRUMOSE roots, among herbalifts, 
fuch as are knotty, and faftened to one 
head, like thofe of celandine and anemos 
nies. See the article Roor. 

GRUS, the crang, in ornithology, a bird 
of the ardea or heron-kind. See the ar- 
ticle ARDEA. 


The common crane, or ardea with the 


top of the head papillofe, is a large, 
ftately, and beautiful bird, with a very 
long neck. The indian crane, with the 
whole upper part of the head papillofe, is 
fmaller than the european or common 
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kind, but otherwife very like it. See the 
article CRANE, | | 
GRUS, in antiquity, a kind of dance which 
the young Athenians performed every 
year at Delphos, about the altar of Apol- 
lo, on the day of Delia. 
The fteps anu figures of this dance, which _ 
were intricate and running one into an- 
other, were defigned to expres the turn- 
ings and windings of the labyrinth in 
which Thefeus killed the minotaur. _ 
GRY, a meafure containing ong tenth of a 
line, See the article LIneE.. A ial 
GRYGALLUS, in ornithology, a name 
given to the urogallus, or tetrao. See 
the article TETRAO. 
GRYLLO-TaLPA, the MOLE-CRICKET, 
a fpecies of gryllus, with the anterior feet 
palmated. See the next article, 
This is the largeft of all the european 
winged infe&ts, being two inches and an 
ha'f in Jength, and three quarters of an 
inch in diameter. Its colour is a dufky- 
brown, and there grow from theextree 
mity of the tai!, on each fide, two hairy 
bodies refembling in fome degree the tail 
of a moufe. See plate CXXI. fig. 4. 
GRYLLUS, in zoology, the name of the — 
cricket and locuft-kind, which, together 
with the grafshoppers, make only one 
genus of infeéts, the characters of which 
are thefe: the antennz are fetaceous; the 
exterior wings are membranaceous, nar= 
Tow, and have much of the appearance of 
the wings of.fome of the fly-kind; the 
thorax is compreffed and angulated ; and 
the legs are for leaping. See the 
articles LocusT and GRYLLO-TALPA, 
GRYLLUs, in ichthyology, a name given © 
to two diftinét fifhes, the conger-eel and 
ophidion. See thearticles CONGER and 
OPHIDION. 
GRYPHITES, in natural hiftory, in eng- 
lifh CROW’s sTONE, an oblong fofhile 
fhell, very narrow at the head, and be- 
coming gradually wider to the extremity, 
where it ends in a circular limb; the 
head or beak of this is very hooked or 
bent inward. 
They are frequently found in our gravel 
or clay-pits, in many counties. ‘There 
are three or four diftiné&t fpecies of them 5 
fome are extremely rounded and convex 
on the back, others lefs fo; and the 
plates of which they are compofed, are in 
fome fmaller and thinner, in others 
thicker and larger, in fpecimens of the 
fame bignefs. See plate CXXIV. fig. 
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GRYPHUS, a kind of enigma. 
article AENIGMA. 
GUADALAJARA, a city of Mexico, 
in north America, and the capital of 
‘Guadalajara, or New Galicia: welt long. 
108°, and north lat. 20° 45’. 
GUADBALAVIAR, ariver of Spain, which 
. sifes in the province of Arragon, and 
suns fouth-eait through the province 
of Valencia, falling into the Mediter- 
ranean a little below the city of Va- 
lencia. 
GUADALAXARA, acity of Spain, in 
' the province of New Caitile, twenty-eight 
miles north-weft of Madrid: weft long, 
© 50’, and north lat. 40° 40’. 
GUADALUPE, one of the largeft of the 
Caribbee-iflands, eighty miles north of 
Martinico, fubjeét to France : weft long. 
61°, and north lat. 16° 30’, 
GUADARAMA, a town of New Caftile, 
in Spain, twenty-three miles north-welt 
of Madrid ; .welt long. 4° 45’, and north 
lat. 40° 45, 
GUADIANA, a river of Spain, which 
* yifes in the middle of New Caftile, and 
yunning through Eftremadura, enters 
Portugal ; where pafling through the pro- 
vinces of Alentejo and Algarva, it dil- 
charges itfelf into the Atlantic ocean, 
GUADILBARBAR, a river of Africa, 
which “rifes in the mountains of Atlas, 
runs through the kingdom of Tunis, and 
falls into the Mediterranean fea near 
Bona. 
GUADILQUIVIR, a river of Spain, which 
rifesin the mountains of Segura, in New 
Caftile, runs the whole length of Anda- 
Jufia, and pafling by Cordova and Se- 
ville, falls into the Atlantic ocean at St. 
Lucar. | 
GUADIX, a city of Spain, in the pro- 
' yinee of Granada; weft long. 3°, and 
, north Jat. 37° 1657. 
GUAJACUM, or GuaiacuM, in bota- 
_ ny, a genus of the decandria- monogynia 
clafs of plants, the flower of which con- 
fifts of five ovato-oblong patent petals, 
whereof the fuperior ones are Jeaft ; the 
fruit is a roundish obliquely acuminated 
drupe, furrowed on one fide; and the 
feeds are oval nuts, covered with pulp. 
The wood of guajacum is extremely hard 
and folid, of a denfe, compaét texture, 
and remarkably heavy ; it confifts of two 
parts, a central matter, or heart, and an 
éxterior one, or blea: the central pait is 
extremely hard and ponderous, and is of 
a greenish colour, or elfe it is variegated 
with a pale gr whitihh colopr, a dufky 
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green, and a brownifh with the black 
the external part 1s of the colour of box- 
wood ; but when we fee the fragments of 
the branches of the tree entire, it is co- 
vered with a thin ftrong bark. The wood 
is of a fragrant fmell, and of an aroma- 
tic and pungent, but fomewhat bitterifh 
tafte, 

Guaiacum is attenuant and apperient : it 
promotes the difcharges by fweat and 
urine, and flrengthens the ftomach and 
the other vifcera. It is an excellent me- 
dicine in obftruétions of the liver and 
fpleen, in the jaundice, dropfy, and 
many other chronic cafes, and gives 
relief in the rheumatifin, and even in the 
gout. 

‘The bark is a more powerful attenuant 
than the wood, but it is lefs proper for 
people of a feverifh difpofition, Neither 
of them are given much in fubftance, the 
ufual way being in decoétion with fafla- 
fras, and other medicines of the fame in« 
tention. 

Befides the wood and the bark, we have 
a refin of it, under the improper name of 
gum-guaiacum., This is a folid but 
very friable fubftance, much refembling 
common refin, except in colour, it be- 
ing of a dufky greenifh hye, and fome- 
times, though le/s frequently of a reddith 
colour, It is very acrid and pungent to 
the tafte, and when burnt, fmells like 
guaiacum wood. It is given in the 
fame cafes with the wood, and the fae 
mous balfamum polycreftum is made of 
it, 

GUALEOR, a city of the hither India, 
and the capital of the province of Gua- 
Jeor, fituated forty miles fouth of Agra: 
eaft Jong, 79°, and north lat. 26%. 

GUAM, the chief of the Ladrone-iflands, 
in the Pacific ocean; eaft long. 140°, and 
north Jat. 14°. 

GUAN, or Quan, an american bird, a 
little bigger than the common hen, In 
fhape it fomewhat refembles a turkey, to 
which Mr, Edwards takes it to be pear of 
kin. The top of the head is covered with 
black feathers, which it can ereét into a 
creft; the upper part of the body is of a 
daik colour, and the neck, breaft, and 
belly are of the fame colour, only {potted 
with white. See plate CX. fig. 3. 

GUANIHANT, or St, SALVADOR, now 
called Catt-ifland, one of the Bahama- 
iflands in the Atlantic ocean, in north 
America: weit longitude 76°, north | 
latitude 24°. 

GUANUCO, a town of Peru, in fouth 

; ed "America, 
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America, one hundred and eighty miles 
north-eaft of Lima; weft long. 75° 15', 
and fouth lat, 10%. 

GUARANTY, in matters of polity, the 
engagement of mediatorial or neutral 
flates, whereby they plight their faith, 
that certain treaties fhall be inviolably ob- 
ferved, or that they will make war againft 
the aggreffor. ; 

GUARANTY, or WARRANTY, 1n law. 
See the article WARRANTY. 

GUARD, ina general fenfe, fignifies the 
defence or prefervation of any thing ; the 
aét of obferving what paffes, in order to 
prevent furprize; or the care, precaution, 
and attention we make ule of, to prevent 
any thing happening contrary to our in- 
tention or inclinations, 

GuarD, in the military art, is a duty 
performed by a body of men, to fecure an 
army or place from being furprized by an 
enemy. 
In a garrifon the guards are relieved 
every day, and it comes to every foldier’s 
turn once in three days, fo that they have 
two nights in bed, and one upon guard, 
To be upon guard, to mount the guard, 
to difmount the guard, to relieve the 

guard, to change the guard, the officer 

of the guard, or the ferjeant of the guard, 
are words often ufed, and well under- 
ftood. 

Advanced GUARD, is a party of either 

* “horfe or foot, that marches before a more 
confiderable body, to give notice of any 
approaching danger. 

When an army is upon the march, the 
grand-guards which fhould mount that 
day, ferve as an advanced-guard to the 
army: in {mall parties, fix or eight horle 
are fufficient, and thefe are not to go 
above four or five hundred yards before 
the party. 

An advanced guard is alfo a fmall body 
of twelve or fixteen horfe, under a cor- 
poral, or quarter-mafter, pofted before 
the grand-guard of a camp. 

Artillery-GUARD, is a detachment from the 
army, to fecure the artillery: their corps 
de garde is in the front, and their centries 
round the park. This is a forty-eight 
hours guard: and upon a march, they 
go in the front and rear of the artillery, 
and mutt be fure to leave nothing behind 5 
if a gun or waggon break down, the cap- 
tain is to leave a part of his guard to affit 
the gunners and matroffes in getting it up 
again, 

Corps de GARDE, are foldiers entrufted with 
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the guard of a poft, under the command 
of one or more officers. 
Counter-GUARD, in fortification. See the 
article COUNTER-GUARD, 
Forrage-GuaRD, a detachment fent out to 
fecure the forragers, which are pofted at 
all places, where either the enemy’s party 
may come to difturb the forragers ; or 
where they may be fpread too near the 
enemy, fo as to be in danger of being 
taken. They confit both of horfe ‘and 
foot, and muft ftay at their pofts till the 
forragers all come off the ground, 
Grand-GuarD, three or four {quadrons of 
horfe, commanded by a field officer, poft- 
ed at about a mile anda half from the 
camp, on the right and left wings, to- 
wards the enemy, for the fecurity of the 
camp. 
Main-GuarpD, that from whence all the 
other guards are detached. 
Thofe who are to mount the guard, meet 
at their refpeétive captain's quarters, and 
go from thence to the parade ; where, af- 
ter the whole guard is drawn up, the fmall 
guards are detached for the pofts and 
magazines; and then the fubaltern officers 
throw lots for their guards, and are com- 
manded by the captain of the main- guard. 
Piquet-GuaRD, a good number of horfe 
and foot always in readinefs in cafe of an 
alarm : the horfe are all the time faddied, 
and the riders booted, ‘The foot draw 
up at the head of the battalion, at the 
beating of the tattoo ; but afterwards re- 
turn to their tents, where they hold 
themfelyes in readinefs to march, upon 
any fudden alarm. This guard is to 
make refiftance, in cafe of an attack, till 
the army can get ready. 
Quarter-GUARD, a fmall guard, com- 
manded by a fubaltern officer, pofted by 
each battalion, about an hundred yards 
before the front of the regiment. 
Rear-GuARD, that part of the army which 
brings up the rear, which is generally the 
old grand-guards of the camp. The rear- 
guard of a party is fix or eight horfe, that 
march about four or five hundred paces 
behind the party. ‘The advanced-guard 
of a party on its going out, make the 
rear-guard on its return. 
Standard-GUARD, a fmall guard, under a 
corporal, out of each regiment of horfe, 
and placed on foot, in the front of each 
regiment. 
Van-Guarb, that part of the army which 
-marches in the front, . 
GuarD is more particularly underftood of 
a foldier 
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& foldier detached from a company or 

 eorps, to proteét, detain, or fecure any 
perfon, &c. 

Guarps are alfo troops kept to guard the 
king’s perfon, called alfo royal-guards, 
life-guards, gardes du corps, @c. ‘Thefe 
are diftinguifhed into horfe, foot, grena- 
diers, and yeomen, 

The englifh horfe-guards are diftinguifh- 
ed by troops, and the foot-guards by re- 
giments. 

Yeomen of the GUARD. 
YEOMEN. > 

The french GuaRDS are divided into thofe 
within, and thofe without the palace ; 
the firft confifts of the gardes du corps, 
or body-guard, which confifts of four 
companies of horfe, the firft of which 
companies was antiently Scotch, and ftill 
retains the name, though it now confifts 
wholly of Frenchmen. ‘The guards with- 
out, are the gens d’ armes, light-horfe, 
mufqueteers, and two other regiments, 
the one of which is French and the other 
Swifs. See GENDARMES. 

Guarpb, in fencing, is a pofture proper 
to defend the body from an enemy’s 
fword, 

There are four general guards of the 
{word ; to form a perfeét idea of which, 
we muft fuppofe a circle drawn on a wall, 

‘and divided into four cardinal points, 
wiz. top and bottom, right and left. 
When the point of the {word is dire&ted to 
the bottom of the circle, with the hilt op- 

ofite to its top, the body inclining very 
orward, this is called the prime or firft 
guard. The fecond guard, by many 
improperly called the tierce, is when the 
point is direéted to the right or fecond 
point of the fame circle, with the hilt of 

__ the fword turned to the left, and the body 
proportionably raifed. The tierce, or third 
guard, is when the point of the fword is 
raifed to the uppermoft part of the fame 
circle ; in which cafe the body, thearm, 
and the fword, are in their natural po- 
fition, and in the mean of the extremies of 
their motion. The quart, or fourth 
guard, is when the point of the {word is 
direSted to the fourth point of the circle, 
defcending to the right as far as one 
fourth of the tierce, with the outward 
part of the arm and the flat of the {word 
turned towards to the ground, and the 
body out of the line tothe right, and the 
hilt of the {word towards the line to the 
left, There is alfo a quint, or fifth 
guard, which is only the return of the 
point of the fword to the right, after tra- 


See the article 
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verfing the circle to the point of the prime, 
from whence it had departed, with a dif- 
ferent difpofition of the body, arm, and 
{word. ‘The common center of all thofe 
motions ought to be in the fhoulder, 

In all thefe kinds of guards, there are the 
high-advanced, high-retired, and high- 
intermediate guard, when difpofed before 
the upper part of the body, either with 
the arm quite extended, quite withdrawn, 
or in a mean ftate, The mean-advanced 
guard, or fimply mean guard, is when 
the fword is placed before the middle part 
of the body. The low-advanced, retired 
or intermediate guards, are thofe where 
the arm and fword are advanced, with- 
drawn, or between the two extremes, 
before the lower part of the body. 


GUARDANT, or Garvant, in heral- 


dry. See the article GARDANT, 


GUARDIAN, in Jaw, a perfon who has 


the charge of any thing; but more com- 
monly it fignifies one who has the cuftody 
and education of fuch perfons as have not 


 fufficient difcretion to take care of them~ 
‘felves and their own affairs, as children 


and ideots. 

There are feveral forts of thefe guardians 
at common law, viz. guardians by na- 
ture, who are the father and mother ; 
guardians*in focage, being the next of 
blood; and guardians by reafon of nur- 
ture, which is when the father by will 


_ appoints a perfon to be the guardian of 


his child. The ftatute ordains, that a 
father, by deed in his life-time, or by 
his will, may difpofe of the cuftody of 
his child, under twenty-one years of age 
and not married, during the child’s mi- 
nority, to any perfons who are not popith 
recufants, as he fhall think fit; which 
guardians may bring aétions of tref- 
pafs, @c, againft any unlawful takers 
away of fuch child or children, and take 
poffeflion of their lands, &c. If the fa- 
ther appoints no guardians to his child, 
the ordinary, or fpiritual court have power 
to order one for the goods and perfonal 
eftate only, until the infant is dé the age 
of fourteen; but as to his lands, there 
fhall be a guardian in focage, afc. This 
guardianfhip in focage continues till the 
minor is fourteen years of age, at which 
time he may chufe his guardian before a 
judge, at his chambers, or in court, or 
chancery : likewife after the infant comes 
to that age, he may fue his guardian 
in focage, to account as bailiffs 

The bufinefs of guardians is to take the 
profits of the minor’s lands to his lee 

an 
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and to account for the fame: they ought 
to fell all moveables within a reafonable 
time, and to convert them into land or 
money, except the minor is near of age, 
and may want ‘uch things himfelf ; and 
they are to pay intereft for the money in 
their hands, that might have been fo 
placed out ; in which cafe it will be pre- 
fumed that the guardians made ufe of it 
themfelves. They are to fuftain the land 
of the heir, without making deftruction 
of any thing thereon, and to keep it fafe- 
ly for him: if they commit wafte on the 
Jands, it is a forfeiture of the guardian- 
fhip, 3 Edw. I, And where perfons 
as guardians, hold over any land, with- 
out the confent of the perfon who is next 
intitled, they fhall be adjudged trefpaf- 
fers, and fhall be accountable. 6 Anne, 
cap. Xvili. 

GUARDIANS D’EGLISE, are churchwardens 
or officers chofen in every pirith, tothave 
the care and cuftody of the goods of the 
church, 

Guaroians of the peace, are thofe who 
have the keeping ot the peace. 

GuarDIAN, or WaRDEN of the cinque- 
ports, is an officer who has the jurildice 
tion of the cinqueports, with all the power 
which the admiral of England has in 
other places. ‘y 

Guaroian of the fpiritualities, the perfon 
to whom the {piritual jurtidi&tion of any 
dioceie is committed, during the time 
the fee is vacant. 

A guardian of the {piritualities may like- 


wilebe either fuch ip law, as the arch- 
bifhop is of any diocefe within his pro- 
/ Vince ; ov by delegation, as he whom the 


archbifhop, or vicar-general of the time, : 


appoints. Any fuch guardian has power 
to hold courts, grant licences, difpenfa- 
tions, probates of wills, @e, 

GUBEN a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony: eaft long..15%, and 
north lat. 614? co’. 

GUDGEON. gobius, in ichthyology. See 
the article GoBius, 

GUDGEONS, in a thip, are the eyes drove 
into the tern. poft, into which the pintles 
of the rudder go, to hang it. See plate 
CXXI, fig. 3. 

The ftems of the gudgeons are barbed, 
to prevent their being drawn out. 

GUELPHS and Gize ins, See the ar- 
ticle GIBELINS. 

GUENGA, 3 erat river of the bither In- 
dia, which rifing in the mountains of Ba- 
Jagate, runs north eaft, and falls into the 

* 


weft branch of the river Ganges, in 
engal, 
GUERET, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Lionois: eaft long. 2°, and 

north lat. 46° 5’, 

GUERITE, a fall tower of wood or ftone, 
generally placed on the point of a baftion, 
or on the angles of the fhoulder, to hold 
a centinel, who is to take care of the 
fofs, and to watch, in order to prevent 

a furprize, 
GUERNSEY, or Garnsey, an iflandin 
the englith channel, on the coaft of Nor- 
mandy, fifty-eight miles fouth of Porte 
Jand,’in Dorfetthire, and twenty-two 
weft of cape la Hogue, in Normandy ; 
about ten miles long and as many broad, 
containing ten parifhes. The natives, 
who fpeak French, are ftill governed by the 
norman laws, but are fubjeét to England. 


GUETTARDA, in botany, a genus of the. 


monoecia heptandria clafs of plants, the 
male and female flowers of which are 
monopetalous and funnel-fhaped; the 
fruit isa dry, roundith, depreffed drupe, 
containing a fingle feed, 

GUIAQUIL, a city and port-town of Pes 
ru, fituated near the Pacific ocean; welt 
long. 80°, and fouth lat. 3°, 

GUIARA, a port-town on the Caracoa- 
coaft, in terra firma, in South Americas 
welt long. 66°, and north lat. 30? 3 5% 

GUIDON, a fort of flag or ftandard, borne 
by the king's life-guards ; being broad 


at one extreme, and almoft pointed at - 


the other, and flit or divided into two, 
Guipon alfo denotes the officer who bears 
the guidon. He is the fame in the horfe- 


guards thgt the enfign is in the foot. 


The guidon of a troop of horfe takes 
place next below a cornet. 

GUIENNE, a province of France, bound- 
ed by the Orleanois on the north, by 
Gafcony, from which it is feparated by 
the river Garonne, on the fouth, by Lan~ 
guedoc on the eaft, and by the ‘bay of 
Bifcay on the weft, 


GUILANDINA, BONDUCH, ‘in botany, - 


a genus of the decandria-monagynia clafs . 


. 


of plants, the flower of which confifts 
of five lanceolate and feffile petals: the 
fruit is a rhomboidal pod, containing 
only one cell, in which are included nu« 
merous offeous feeds, of a globofo-com- 
prefled figure. The feeds of this plant, 
which are called Molucca nuts, are faid 
to be good in herniofe tumours, and in 
the cholic ; and to create an appetite and 
to promote the mentes, 

_ GUILD, 


GUI 

GUILD, or GiLp, a fraternity or com- 
pany. As to the original of thefe guilds or 
companies, it was a law among the Saxons 
that every freeman of fourteen years of 
age, fhould find fureties to keep the 

"peace, or be committed ; upon which the 

~ neighbours entered into an affociation, 
and became bound for each other, either 
to produce him who committed any of- 
fence, or to make fatisfaétion to the ine 
jured party ; in order to which they raif- 
ed a (um among themfelves, which they 
put into a common ftock ; out of which 
they upon occafion, made a pecuniary 
compenfation according to the quality of 
the offence committed. Thefe guilds are 
now companies, joined together with 
laws and orders made by themfelyes, by 
the licence of the prince. 

Guitp, Gitp, or GELp, is alfo ufed 
among our antient writers for a compen- 
fation, or mul&, for a fault committed. 

GuiLp-HALL, the chief hall of the city of 
London, for holding of courts, and for 
the meeting of the Jord-mayor and com- 
monalty, in order to make laws and or- 
dinances for the welfare and regulation 
of the city. 

GUILD-RENTS, are rents paid to the crown 
by any guild or fraternity : or thofe that 
formerly belonged to religious houfes, 

_ and came to the crown at the general dif- 
folution of monatteries. 

GUILDFORD, or GuLDEFORD, a bo- 
rough-town of Surry, fituated on the ri- 
ver Wye, thisty miles fouth-weft of Lon- 

“don. 
It fends two members to parliament. 

GUILLESTRE, a city of France, in the 
province of Dauphiny : eaft long 6° 20’, 
and north lat, 44° 45’. 

GUINEA, a large country of Africa, fi- 
tuated between 15° eat and 15° weft 

_ longitude, and between 4° and ro? north 
Jatitude. 

“The Britith, Dutch, French; and other 
nations,’ have forts and fa€tories on this 
 coalt. 
“Guinea isalfo the name of a Britith gold- 
coin. See the article Corn. 

GUINEA-PIG, in zoology, a quadruped of 
the moufe or rat-kind, with a variegated 
body, refembling, io fome meafure, a 

“young pig, whence the name. It is con- 
fiderably larger than the rat, bat lefs than 
the rabbit, See plate CXXI. fig. s. 

GuINEA-WORM, dracunculus, in zoology 
and medicine. Sce the article Dra~ 
CUNCULI. — 

GUIPUSCOA, the north-eaft divifion of 
the province of Bifcay, in Spain, fitu« 
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Ur ks 
ated on the confines of Navarre in France, 

GUISE, a town of France, in the province 
of Picardy, fituated on the river Oyfe : 
eaft long. 3° 36’. and nerth lat. 49° 55/6 

GUITAR, or GuiTarRA, a mufical in- 
ftrument of the ftring-kind, with five 
double rows of ftrings, of which thofe 
that are bafs, are in the middle, unlefs 
it be for the burden, an ogtave lower than 
the fourth. 
This inftrument.was firft ufed in Spain, 
and by the Italians. It has the particular 
denomination of fpagnuola given it; and 
is found in Italy and other countries, but 
more frequently in Spain, 

GULA, in anatomy, the fame with the 
cefophagus. See OEsOPHacuS. 

GuLa, or GoLa, in architefture, a wavy 
member the contour of which refembles 
the letter S, which the Greeks call cy- 
matium, and our architeéts an ogee. 
See the article CymaTiuM and OGEE. 
This.member is of two kinds, reéta and 
inverfa. ‘The firft and principal has its 
cavities or hollows above, and convexi- 
ties below. This always makes the top 
of the corona of the corniche, jetting 
over the drip of the corniche, like a wave 
ready to fall. It is fometimes abfolutely 
the entablature, as being the firft or up- 
permoft member of it. 
The fecond, being alfo called gula inver- 
fa, as the firft is called gula reéta, is ex- 
aétly the reverfe of the former, the cavity 
or hollownefs of it being at the bottom, 
fo that with refpeét to the former it ap- 
pears inverted, ‘This is ufed in the ar- 
chitrave, and fometimes in the corniche 
along with the former, only feparated by 
a reglet. 

GULES, in heraldry, fignifies the colour 
red, which is expreffed in engraving by 
perpendicular lines falling from the top 


of the efcutcheon to the bottom. Sce 
plate CXXT, fig. 6. } 
It is the frit of ail colours in armory, 


and was formerly prohibired to be worn 
by any perfon in his coat-a:mour, un- 
lefs he were a prince, or had a permiffion 
from him, This colour is a fymbol of 
charity, valour, and generofity, andrepre- 
fents blood-colour, and true {carlet, 

The Romans, according to Spelman, 
painted the bodies of their gods, and ge- 
nerals that triumphed, with vermilton 5 
and under the confuls, their foldiers were 
cladin red, hence called ruffati. And 
we are told that the Lacedemonicns wore 
feailet, to prevent fecing the blood iffue 
from their wounds. Thofe who bear this 
colour, are obliged to relieve fuch as 


are ¥ 


nie, Plate Oxxr 
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GULL, the englifh name of a genus of 
birds, called by authors larus, See the 
article LARUS. 
GULLET, in anatomy, the englifh name 
of the cefophagus, See OfSOPHAGUS. 
GULO, in zoology, a fpecies of muftela, 
of a reddifh brown colour, with the 
middle of the back black. See the article 
MUusTELLA. 
This is of the fize of owr common cat; 
the head is fmall, and of a kind of oval 
figure, flender at the fnout, and rounded 
at the crown; the eyes are prominent, 
though not very:large ; the iris is of a 
deep hazel ; the ears are fhort and patu- 
Jous ; the noftrils are large; the mouth 
» 1s wide, and well furnifhed with teeth, 
GULPH, or Gutr, in geography, a part 
of the fea, almoft furrounded by !and, 
as the gulph of Mexico, gulph of Ve- 
nice, of Lyons, &c, 
A gulph 6 Ariétly ditinguifhed from a 
fea, in that the latter is Jarger. See the 
avticle SEA. 
It differs from a bay, in being greater 
than it. See the article Bay. 
Some will have it effential to a gulph, to 
run into the Jand through a 4treight or 
narrow paflage. It is obferved that the 
fea is always moft dangerous near gulphs, 
by reafon of the currents being penned up 
by the fhores. 
‘GUM, in pharmacy, a concreted vegetable 
juice, which tranfudes threugh the bark 
of certain trees, and hardens upon the 
furface. 
The chemifts allow only thofe'to be pro- 
perly gums, which are diffolvable in wa- 
ter; thofe which are only diffolvable in 
_fpirits, they call refins ; and: thofe of a 
middle nature, gum refins. Geoffroy 
fays, that gums are fomething between 
acid and oils being an acid falt fo fixed 
inearth, 2s that the greateft part of it is 
changed to en alkali, the other into oi! ; 
fo thatthe niixture aifing from thence is 
an oily falt refembling the faponsceous 
concretes of the chemifts, made of oil of 
olives, and a lixivium of tartar; or the 
mucilaginous bodies formed of fpirit of 
wine, and the volatile fpirit of urine, 
The bodies of this clafs, Dr. Hill.ob- 
ferves, if we were to allow all to be fo 
which are generally received as fuch, and 
called by the name gum, would appear 
very numerous: but, on a ftri&t enquiry, 
the far greater part of them’ appear to 
be properly either of the gum-refin, or 
Vou, I, 
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of the abfolute refin-clafs, when all thae 
are thus improperly called gums are fe- 
parated and placed in their proper claffes. 
See the article RESIN. 

The bodies truly belonging to,this, are, 
by that author, reduced to fo fmall a 
number as four; thefe are, 1. Gum ara- 
bic. 2. Gum feneca. 3. Gum traga- 
canth, 4. Manna, M 

See Gum ARABIC. 


GUM SENECA, or SENEGA, as itis come- 


- 


monly written, is a gum extremely re- 
fenbling gum arabic. It is brought to 
us from the country through which the 
river Senega runs, in loofe or fingle drops, 
but thefe are much larger than thofe of 


» the gum arabic ufvally are; fometimes it 
bad y 3 


GUM TRAGACANTH. See TRAGA 
GUM MANNA. 


is of the bignefs of an egg, and fome- 
times much larger: the furface is very 
rough, or wrinkled, and appears much 
Jefs bright than the inner fubltance, where 
the mafies are broken. It has no {mell, 
and fcarce any tafte, We are not ac- 
quainted with the tree which produces it. 
The virtues of it are the fame with the 
gum arabic; but is rarely ufed in me- 
dicine, unlefs as mixed with the gum 
arabic : the dyers and other artificers con - 
fume the great quantities of it that are 
annually imported hese, The negroes 
diffolve it in milk, and in that ftate 
make it a principal mgredient in many 
of their difhes; and often feed on.it thus 
alone, Sik 1g 
ITH. 
See the article Mv NA. 

Other fubftances known by the name of 
gums, are as follow. 


GuM ALO&S, a preparation of aloes, as — 


GuM AMMONIAC, 


GuUM‘ANIME. 
Gum ELEMI. 
GuM GU&AIACUM. 


fet down in the London Difpenfatory. 
See the article ALOE, 

It is made thus: Take of fuccotrine aloes, 
four ounces ; of water, aquart: boil the 
aloes till it is diffolved as much as may 
be; and fet all byfor a night: the refin 
will be precipitated to the bottom of the 
veffel; the liquor, poured off or ftrained, 
being evaporated, will leave the gum. 
The intention of this: feparation of the 
refin, is to procure, in the gum, a medi- 
cine Jefs purgative, but more agreeable to 
the ftomach, than the crude aloes, t 
See the article Gum . 
AMMONIAC, 

See Gum ANIME. 

See the article ELEMI. 
See GUAIACUM, 


Gum Ltacca. Seethearticle Lacca. 


It may be obferved in general, that gums 
and infpiffated juices are the better, the 
gi freer 
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' Ladgeer they are from mixture and drofs 
but that they are feldom fit for ule betore 
ftraining. Khe 

Gum, among gardeners, a kind of gan- 
~ “ grene incident to fruit trees of the ftone- 
ind, arifing from a corruption of the 


» fap, which, by its vifcidity, not being 


able to make its way through the fibres of 
the tree, is, by the protrufion of other 
juice, made to extravafate and onze out 
upon the bark. 

When the diftemper furrounds the branch, 
it admits of no remedy, but when only 
on one part of a bough, it fhould be taken 

_ off to the quick, and fome cow-dung 
clapped on the wound, covered over with 
dalinen-cloth, andtieddown. MM, Quin- 
tinie dire&ls to cut off the morbid branch 
two or three inches below the part af- 
feéted. 

Gum ports Parulides. See PARULIDES, 

GUMS, gingiva, in anatomy. See the ar- 
ticle GINGIVA. 

GUN, a fire-arm, or weapon of offence, 

hich forcibly difcharges a ball, thot, or 
other offerfive matter, through a cylin- 

@ericai barrel, by means of gun-powder. 

See the article GUN-POWDER. 

Gun is a general name, under which are 

_ included divers or. even moft f{pecies of 

MRA arcie, They may be divided into 

great and fmall. 

- Great guns, called alfo by the general 
Mame cannons, make what we alfo call 
oe or artillery ; under which come 

ne eral forts of cannons, as cannon- 
royal, demi-cannon, &c.  Culverins, 
demi-culverins, fakeis, minions, falcons, 


- @&e, See CANNON, CULVERIN, &c. as 


© alfo ORDNaNncEand ARTILLERY. 
Small guns include mu‘quets, mufque- 
- toons, carabines, blunderbufles, fowling- 
ieces, Gc, See MusQueET, Ge, 
Bitols and mortars are almoft the only 
fort of reguiar weapons, charged with 
polled that are excepted from the 
enomination of guns. See the articles 
- Pystou and Morrar. 
' We have given the proportions and ufes 
of thefe fire-arms, under their refpective 
-articles; but that their paits may be the 
Bere diftintly comprehended, there is de- 
lineated in the plate of gunnery (CX XII.) 
fig. a, a view of the outfde of a piece of 


ordnance, with the names of its parts; ° 


fig. 2. ibid. thews the chafe or bore, and 
the thicknefs of the metal; fig, q. is a 
annon mopnted onits carriage; and fig. 
3. is a mortar mounted on its carriage. © 
he advantage of large guns, or cap- 


nons, over thofe of a fmaller bore, is ge- 
nerally acknowledged. Robins obferves 
that this advantage arifes from feveral 
circumftances, particularly in diftant can- 
nonading. The diXance to which larger 
bullets fly with the fame proportion of 
powder, exceeds the flight of the fmaller 
ones, almoft in proportion to their dia- 
meters; fothat a thirty-two pound {hot, 
for inftance, being fomewhat more than 
fix inches in diameter, and a nine-pound 
fhot but four inches, the thirty-two pound 
fhot will fly near half as far again as 
that of nine pound, if both pieces are fo 
elevated as to range to the fartheft dif- 
tance poffible. Ancther and more im- 
portant advantage of heavy bullets is, 
that with the fame velocity they break 
holes in all folid bodies, in a greater pro- 
portion than their weight. Finally, large 
cannons, by carrying the weight of their 
bullet in grape or lead-fhot, may annoy 
the enemy more effetually than could be 
done by ten times the number of fimall 
pieces, Seethe article GUNNERY. 
‘The author here quoted, has propofed to 
change the fabric of all the pieces employ- 
ed in the britifh navy, from the twenty- 
four pounders downwards, fo that they 
may have the fame or lefs weight, but a 
larger bore. He thinks the thirty-two” 
pounders in prefent ufe would be proper 
models for this purpofe. ‘Thefe being of 
fifty-two or fifty three hundred weight, 
have fomewhat les than a hundred and 
two thirds for each pound of bullet, And 
that this proportion would anfwer in fmal- 
Jer pieces, in point of ftrength, feems clear 
from thele confiderations: -1, That the 
ftrength of iron, or any other metal, is in 
proportion to its fubftance. 2. That the 
lefler quantity of powder fired in a fpa 
it fills, has proportionably lefs force than — 
a larger quantity; fo thatif two pieces, a 
large and a fmall one, be made in the 
fame proportion to their refpective bul- 
Jets, and fired with a proportionable quan - 
tity of powder, the larger piece will be 
more ftrained, wil] heat more, and recoil 
more than the fmaller. 
On this fcheme our prefent twenty-four 
pounders will be eafed of fix or eight 
hundred weight of ufelefs metal; and 
fome pieces He lefs calibre, as nine and 
fix pounders, would be fometimes eafed 
by fourteen hundred: hence much larger 
uns, of the fame weight, might be 
mee Thus, inftead of fix, nine, twelve, 
and eighteen pounders, our hips might 
carry twelve, ¢ighteen, and twenty-four 


pounders s 
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pounders: guns would be kept cooler 
and quieter, and would be of. more fer- 
vice, in many refpetts, if their ufual 
charge of powder were diminifhed. 
Gun is alfo a namie given to an inftrument 


ufed by miners in cleaving rocks with 


gun-powder, It is an iron cylinder of 
an inch anda. half thick, and about fix 
inches long; and having a flat fide to 
receive the fide of a wedge; and a hole 
drilled through it to communicate with 
the infide of the hole in the rock; this 
‘hole is made about eight inches deep, and 
in the bottom of it is put about two or 
three ounces of gun-powder : then this 
gun is driven forcibly in, fo as to fill up 
the hole, and the wedge is diiven in on its 
flat fide to fecure it. 

The priming at the hole is then fired by 
a train, and the orifice being fo well 


ftopped by this gun, the force of the. 


owder is determined to the circumad- 
Jacent parts of the rock, which it fplits. 
See the article MINING. 
Gun-roomM, in a hip, the apartment un. 
der the great cabin, where the matter- 
gunner and his crew rendezvous, get rea- 
dy their cartridges, @c. and do all things 
belonging to their bufinefs. 
GUNDELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
fyngenefia-polygamia-equalis clafs of 
lants, the compound flower of which 
is tubulated and uniform, with the her- 
maphrodite corollule equal; the par- 
tial flower is monopetalous and cla- 
vated, with a ventricole, quinguifid, ereét 
limb; there is no pericarpium; the feeds, 
which are folitary, roundifh, acumi- 
nated, and coronated with an obfolete 
margin, are perfectly immerfed and hid 
in the receptacle: the common receptacle 
is conic, and covered every where with 
partial ones, divided with tricufpidated 
palez ; the partial receptacle is conico- 
obtufe, quadrangular, and truncated. 
GUNELLUS, in ichthyology, a fpecies 
of blennius, called alfo the butter-fith, 
with about ten black fpots belide the 
back-fin, ; 
GUNNER, an officer appointed for the 
fervice of the cannon; or one {killed to 
_ fire the guns. 

In the Tower of London, and other 
garrifons, as well as in the field, this 
officer carries a field ftaff, and a large 
powder horn in a ftring over his left 
flioulder: he marches by the guas, and 
when there is any apprehenfion of dan- 
ger, his field ftaff is armed with match ; 
his bu‘inels iste lay the gun to pafs, 
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foundering the fhip. 


GUN 


and to help to Joad and traverfe her, 


GuNNER of a fhip, or mafter gunner, has | 


the charge of all the ordnance the thip 
carries, to fee that they be ferviceably 


mounted, and fufficiently fupplied with 


punges, ladles, and sammers; that in 


foul weather they be traverfed within . 


board, efpecially thofe of the lower tire 


and that the parts be fhut, and caulked ~ 


up; and that at all times they may be well 
lafhed, and made faft, left any of them 
break loofe, to the imminent danger of 
In the time of an 
engagement, the genase is to fee that 
every piece be fufhciently manned: he 
is anfwerable to give an account of all his 
charge upon demand, He has a mate 
and quarter-gunners for his affiftance. 


Mafter GUNNER, a patent-officer of the 


ordnance, who is appointed to teach all 
‘fuch as learn the art of gunnery, and to 
certify to the mafter-general the ability 
_of any perfon recommended to be one of 


the king’s gunners. ‘To every {cholar _ 


he adminifters an oath, not to ferve, 
without leave, any other prince or ftate 5 
or teach any one the art of gunnery, but 
fuch as have taken the faid oath. 


GUNNER'S LEVEL, See thearticle LEVEL. 
GUNNERY, is the art of determining the 


courfe and direéting the motion of bodies 
fhot from artillery, or other warlike en- 
gin $. 


than an application of thofe laws which 
all bodies obferve when caftsinto the air, 
to fuch as are put in motion by the explo- 
fion of guns or other engines of that fort. 
And it is the fame thing whether it is 
treated in the manner of projeétiles in 


general, or of fuch only as belong to — 


gunnery; for from the moment the force 
is impreffed, all diftin@tion with regard 
to the power which put the body. firft in 
motion is loft, and it can only be confis 
dered as a fimple projectile. See the ar- 
ticle PROJECTILES. 

Prob, I, The impetus of a ball, and 
the horizontal diftance of an obje& aimed 
at, with its perpendicular height.or de- 
preffion, if thrown on afcents ordefcents, 


being given, to determine the direStion - 


of that ball. 


From the point of projeétion A (plate 


CXXI. fig. 5, 6, 7,8) draw Am ren 
prefenting the horizontal diftance, and 
B m the perpendicular height of the ob- 
ject aimed at: Bife& Amin H, and 

gIi2 AH 


‘he great importance of this art is the | 
_ reafon it is diftinguithed from the dotrine 
_ of projectiles in generals for it is no more 


as 


. GUN “f1gad 


A Hin f; on Hand fere HT, fF per- 
pendicular to the horizon, and bifecting 
A B the oblique diftance or inclined plane 
in D, and AD in F. On A raile the 
impetus AM at right angles with the 
horizon, and bife& it perpendicularly in 
c, with the lineG G. Let the line AC 
be normal to the plane of projeGtion A B, 
and cutting G G in C; from C as center, 
with the radius C A, defcribe the circle 
A GM cutting if poffible the line F S$ in 
S, s, points equally, diftant from G ; lines 
drawn from A throvgh S, s will be the 
tangents or direétions required, 

Continue AS, Asto T,?¢; iffle& DT, 
Dz, in V, v3; and draw lines from M to 
Sgos; then the’ [) ASF=[;MAS= 
EAMs=LsAF; and for the fame 
reatonf, AsF—=>L_LMAs=—=pEAMS= 
[E. SAF; wherefore the triangies M AS, 
SAF,sAFare fimilar, and AM:As:: 
As:sF mtv; confequently AT is a 


tangent of the curve paffing through the - 


points A, v, and B; becauletro — vD, 
A D is an ordinate to the diameter T H, 
and where produced muft meet the curve 
in B. 

In horizontal cafes (fig. 7.) v is the high- 
eft point of the curve, becaufe the dia- 
meter I'v H is perpendicular to the ho- 
izon. 

When the mark can be hit with two di- 
re€lions (the triangles SAM, sA F being 
fimilar) the angle which the loweft di- 
reftion makes with the plane of pro- 
jection is equal to that which the higheft 
makes with the perpendicuJar A M, or 
[LsAF=LSAM. And the angle SAs, 
comprehended between the lines of di- 
reGtion, is equal to the angle SC G, and 
- js meafured by the arch SG. 

- When the points S, s coincide with G, 
or when the dire&tions AS, As become 
AG; (fig. 8.) AB will the greateft di- 
ftance that can be reached with the fame 
impetus on that plane ; becaufe SF coin- 
ciding with G g the tangent of the circle 
at,G, will cut off Aga fourth part of 
the greatelt amplitude on the plane AB. 
The rectangular triangles AB, cAC 
are fimilar, becau‘e the angle of obliquity 
mAB—cAC; wherefore 2 A:mB:: 
% impetus :¢C, andwA:AB:: Ac: 
AC 


Hovizontal projefions (ibid. fig. 7, 8.) 
When the inpetus is greater than half 
the amplitude, there are two direGions, 
TAH, and ¢ AH for that amplitude ; 
when equal to it, only one 3 and when 
lefs, none at all; and converfely. For 
i ay 
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in the firft cafe the line F'S cuts the circle 
in two points S, s, in the fecond caie it 
only touches it, and in the lalt it meets 
not with it at all; and converfely. When 
there is but one direétion for the ampli- 
tude A m, the angle of elevation is 45° 5 
and when the angle of elevation is of 45% 
Am is the greatsft amplitude for that 
impetus, and equal to twice the impetus, 
The impetus remaining the fame, the 
amplitudes are in proportion to one ano- 
ther as the figns of double the angles of 
elevation, and converfely. For drawing 
sN (fig 7.) parallel and equal to AF 
a fourth part of the amplitude, and fup- 
pofing lines diawn from s to the points 
€ and M, the angle ACs —-2AMs = 
25s AF; therefore Ns, the fineof ACs, 
is the fine of twice the angles AF 5 
half the impetus being radius. 

Whence, at the direftions of 15° or 75°, 
the amplitude is equal to the impetus: 
for from what has been faid, half the: 
impetus being radius, a fourth part of 
the amplitude is the fine of twice the 
angle of elevation ; but the fine of twice 
15°, that is, the fine of 30° is always 
equal to half the radius ; or in this cafe 
a fourth part of the impetus. is equal to 
a fourth part of the amplitude. From 
this and the preceding prop. there are 
two eafy practical methods for finding. 
the impetus of any piece of ordnance. 
The fourth part of the amplitude is a 
mean proportional between the impetus 
at the curve’s principal vertex and its 
altitude. For MN: Ns:: NssNA 
coat ft Brasoosh, i 08 

The altitudes are as the verfed fines of 
double the angles of elevation, the im- 
petus remaining the fame. For making 
half the impetus radius, A N the altitude 
is the verfed fine of the angle ACs = 
twice [,s AF. And alfo, radius : tangent 
L. elevation :: } amplitude s altétude,; 
ore Ri: tangent sA/:; AS: fs q 
py. 
‘Proj. on afesnts and defecnts, fig. 5, 6. 
If the mark can be hit only with one 
direGlion A G, the impetus in afcents 
wiil be equal to the fum of half the in- 
clined plane and half the perpendicular 
height, and in defcents it will be equal 
to their difference; but if the mark can 
be reached with two dire@tions, the im- 
petus will be greater than that fum or 
difference. For when A Gis the line 
of direction, the [. ¢ G A being >MAG 
=GAg;Gg=—Ag, andg zadded to | 
or iuditiaéted trom both makes Gz half 

the 


PP a 
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the impetus equal to the fum or difference 
ot A g a fourth part of the inclined plane, 
and gx a fourth part of the perpendicu- 
lar height. In any other dire€tion FP 
to or fubftraGted from both, makes f P 
half the tmpetus greater than the fum or 
difference of A F a fourth part of the 
inclined plane, and F fa fourth part of 
the perperdicular height. Whence if in 
afcents the impetus be equal to the fum 
of half the inclined plane and half the 


perpendicular height, or if in defcents it 
be equal to their difference, the mark 
can be reached only with one direétion ; 
if the impetus is greater than that fum 
or difference, it may be hit with two di- 
reftions ; and if the impetus is lefs, the 
mark can be hit with none at all. 

Prob. Il. The angles of elevation, the 
horizontal diftance, and perpendicular 
height being given, to find the impetus. 
Fig, 5, 6. 

From thefe data you have the angle of ob- 
liquity, anddength of the inclined plane ; 
then as 
As:AM::S.LAMs:S.LAsM 
oS. se Ass. LSM AF; and 
AF:As::8.LMAs:S.EMAF; 
whence by the ratio of equahty, AF: 
AM :S:LsA#xS. LDMAs:S. 
tMAFxS. LMAF, which’ gives 
this rule. 

Add the log. of AF to twice the lo- 
garithmic fine of the angle M AF; from 
their fum fubftra&t the logarithmic fines 
of the angles s AF and M As, and the 
remainder will give the logarithim of 
A.M the impetus. 

When the impetus and angles of eleva- 
tion are given, und the length of the in- 
clined plane is required, this is the rule. 
Add the Bg. of A M to the log. fines of 
the angless AF andM As; from their 
fum fubftra& twice the log. fine of 
L MAF, and the remainder will give 
the log. of AF the fourth part of the 
length of the inclined plane. 

If the angle of elevation ¢ A H and its 
amplitude AB (fig, 8.) and any other 
angle of elevation t A His given; to find 
the amplitude AJ for that other angle, 
the impetus A ML and angle of obliquity 
D AH remaining the fame. 

Defcribe the circle AGM, take AF a 
fourth part of A B, and A fa fourth part 
of Ab: Fiom the points F, f, draw the 
lines Fs and fp paratlel to AM, and 


cutting the circle in the points 5, pf; then 


AF: AM::S.LsAFxS.LMAS: 
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S.LMAFxsS.,.MAF;and AM: 
Afi S.LMAPFPx 8. LMAF:S.L, 
pASxXS.LpAM; whence by the ra- 
tio of equality, 
AF:Af::S.LsAFxS.LMAs: 
S.1 pASx S.Lp AM, which gives this 
Rule. 

Add the log. of AF to the log, fines 
of the angles pAf, pAM; from their 
{um fubftra& the log. fines of the angles 
s AF, s AM, and the remainder will 
give the log. of Af, a fourth part of the 
amplitude required. j 

Prob. IIL. To find the force or velocity 
of a ball or projectile at any point of the 
curve, having the perpendicular height 
of that point, and the impetus at the 
point of projection given, From thefe 
two data find out the impetus at that 
point; then 2 x 16 feet x inch is the ve~ 
locity acquired by the defcent of a body 
in a fecond of time; the fquare of which 
(4 XO 16 feet 2 inch) is to the fquare 
of the velocity required, as 16 feet 1 inch 
is to the impetus at the point given 5 
wherefore multiplying that impetus by 
four times the fquare of 16 feet 1 inch, 
and dividing the produét by 16 feet x 
inch, the quotient will be the fquare of 
the required velocity ; whence this rule. 
Multiply the impetus by four times 16 
feet x inch, or 64 feet 3, and the fquare 
root of the product is the velocity, 

‘Thus fuppofe the impetus at the point of 
projection tobe 3000, and the perpendi- 
cular height of the other point 100; the 
impetus at that point will be 2900. Then 
2900 feet multiplied by 64 5 feet gives 
186566 feet, the fquare of 432 nearly, 
the fpace which a body would run thro’ 
in one fecond, if it moved uniformly. 
And to determine the impetus or height, 
from which a body muft defcend, fo as at 


the end of the defcent it may acquire a» 


given velocity, this is the rule: 
Divide the f{quare of the given velocity 
(expreffed in feet run through in a fe- 
cond) by 64 3 feet, and the quotient will 
be the impetus. 
The duration of a proje&tion made per- 
pendicwlarly. epwards, iste that of a pro- 
jeftion in any other direétion whofe im- 
petus is the fame, as the fine complement 
of the inclination of the plane of projec- 
tion (which in horizontal projeétions is 
radius) is to the fine of the angle con- 
tained between the line of direction and 
that plane. 
Draw out At (fig. 5.) till it meets w B 
Quakk- 
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continued in E, the body will reach the 
mark B in the fame time it would have 
moved uniformly through the line A E ; 
but the time of its fall through M A the 
impetus, is to the time of its uniform 
motion thro’ A E, as twice the impetus is 
to AE. And therefore the duration of the 
perpendicular projection being double the 
time of its fall, will be to the time of 
its uniform motion through AE; as 
four times the impetus is to AE; or as 
A EistoEB; thatis,as Atistot D; 
which is as the fine of theangle¢ DA 
(or M A Bits complement to a femicircle) 
as the fine of the anglet AD. 

Hence the time a projection will take to 
arrive at any point in the curve, may be 
found from the following data, vz. the 
impetus, the angle of dire€tion, and the 
inclination of the plane of projection, 
which in this cafe is the angle the hori- 
zon makes witha line drawn from the 
point of projection to that point. 

Hence alfo in horizontal cafes, the du- 
rations of projections in different di- 
rections with the fame impetus, are as 


any other altitude. 
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the fines of the angles of elevation. But 
in afcents or de(cents their durations are 
as the fines of the angles which the lines 
of direétion make with the inclined plane. 
Thus, fuppofe the impetus of any pro-« 
je&tion were 4500 feet; then 16 feet 
Tinch: 1”: : 4500 feet: 275” the {quare 
of the time a body will take to fall per- 
pendicularly thro’ 4500 feet, the fquare 
root of which is 16” nearly, and that 
doubled gives 32” the duration of the 
projection made perpendicularly upwards. 
‘Then to find the duration of # horizontal 
projection at any elevation, as 20°; fay 


‘R: S.L 20°: : 32”: Duration ofa pro- 


jection at that elevation with the impetus _ 
4500. Or if with the fame impetus a 
body at the direétion of 35° was pro- 
jected on a plane inclined to the horizon 
17°, fay as fine 73°: fine 18° 3: 32/3 
duration required, 

The two following tables, at one view, 
give all the neceffary cafes as well for 
fhooting at objeéts on the plane of the ho- 
rizon, with proportions for their folutions, | 
as for fhooting on afcents and defcents. 


TABLE LI. For Horizontal Projeétions, Fig. 7, 
5 
e Given. ’ Required. Proportions. 
r tAH 2zAM:Am::R:8.2LtaAdkH 
| ae A | Hv RTL tan ae 
21 AM,tAH } Am {R:S.2LtAH::2AM:Am. 
3| AmtAH | AM |S #LtAH:R: 2. aM 
2 
poten UNSERE Re, , 
s| AM, Hw Am VANXNM=—~ oF 2 Log, 
: AN + 4Log. NM—Log. fA m. 
Am 
tAH —:Hvu::R: fh. LtAH 
5 Am, Uv AM : Am Am 
Bae ht oy NM, andAN 
+NM—AM. 
6 Hv, tAH. Am [P.LeAH:R:: Ho :A% 
4 0 
tAwK, Am any other amplituoe be-[S, 2/,¢ AH: S, 2 any omer Lr: 
and any other angle. Pa to that angle. |A m: amplitude required. 
ee any other angle belong-]A m : any other amplitude: : S. 
any other ampiitude. ing to that amplitude. J2 .-tAH:S. 2 15 at 
Aon, Hv} PM Gs, 2 Py eR 2 Sie ann 
9 any other angle any other altitude. other JU: : Hw: altitude required. 


Hw :any otheraltitude ::V.S. 2. 
HLtAHs: V.S. 2]. required. 


TABLE] 
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TABLE II. For Projeétions on Afcents and Defcents.. Fig. 5, 6, 


Proportions. 


Am: Bm::R:T.4LB Am,halt 
of which added to 45°, gives L, 
G Az. AM:AB::Ac:AC=CG. 


Required. 


2 


.|BAm, tAH, AB, 
|? and any other angle 


t#AH 


s|. AM, DAH | 


GUN-POWDER, a compofition of falt- 
petre, fulphur, and charcoal, mixed 
together, and ufually granulated ; which 
eafily takes fire, and, when fired, rari- 
fies, or expands, with great velhemence, 
by means of its elaftic force, 

It is to this powder we owe al] the action 
and effeét of guns, ordnance, &c. fo that 
the modern military art, fortification, 

F ids in great meafure depend thereon. 
ethod of making GUN-POWDER. Dr. 
Shaw’s recipe for this purpofe is as fol- 
lows, ‘Take four ounces of refined falt- 
petre, an ounce of brimfone, and fix 
drams of {mall coal: reduce thefe to a 
fine powder, and continue beating them 
for fome time in a ftone mortar, witha 
wooden peftie, wetting the mixture be» 
tween whiles with water, fo as to form 
the whole into an uniform pafte, which 
is reduced to grains, by paffing it thro’ 

-a wire-fieve fit for the purpofe; and in 
this form being carefully dried, it be- 
comes the common gun. powder, 
For greater quantities, miijs are ufually 
provided, by means of which more work 
may be performed in one day, than 4 
man can do in a hundred, See MILL. 


The nitre or faltpetre is refined thus: 


aiffolve four pounds of rough nitre as it 


re 


AM 
AF 


A b the amplitude for |Log. Af= 
that other angle, 


Ag 


I.ELGAz2:R::Ge:Az, and 
Az—Af=fz=PG. 
CG:PG::R.: V.S. of SG, half 
of which added to, or taken from 
G Ag, gives the higher or lower 
diregtion required. 
Log, ot AM=Log. ot Ab+a 
Log. S.L.MAF—Log.S. L sAF 
—Log. S$... MAs. iii 
Log. of AFmLog AM4+ 
Log. S. Ls AF+ Log, S&S L 
MAs—2 Log. S$... MAF, 
Fig. 3. 

Log. AF + Log, 
S.LpAf+Log.S.L pAM—Log. 
S. L.sAF—Log. S. LMAs, 
if Fig. 5, 6. 
[P, LGAz:Se. LgAz::Gz 
Ag: . 


comes to us from the Indies, by boiling 
it in as much water as will commodiouflly 
fufice for that purpofe: then let it fhoot, 
for two or three days in a covered veffel 
of earth, with fticks Jaid acrofs for the 
cryftals to adhere to. Thefe cryftals be~ 
ing taken out, are drained and dried in’ 
the open air, 

In order to reduce this falt to powder, 
they diffolve a large quantity of it in as 
fmall a proportion of water as poffible ; 
then keep it conftantly Qirring over the 
fire, till the water exhales, and a white, 
dry powder is left behind. See Nitre. 
In order to purify the brimflone employ- 
ed, they diffolve it with a very gentle 
heat; then fcum and pafs it through a 
double ftrainer. Ifthe brimftone fhould 


happen to take fire in the melting, they - 


have an iron cover that fits on clofe to 
the melting vefiel, and damps the flame. 
The brimitone is judged to be fufficiently 
refined if it melts without yielding any 
fetid odour between two hot iron plates 
into a kind of red fubftance. 

The coal for the making of-gun-powder 
is either that of willow, or hazel, well 
charred in the ufual manner, and redu. 
ced to powder. 
dients are prepared for making this com- 


And thus the ingtes ” 


ad 


ot, 


modity ; ° 


Rationale of GuUN- POWDER. 
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modity : but as thefe ingredients require 
to be intimately mixed, and as there 
would be danger of their firing if beat 
jn a dry form, the method is to keep 
them continually moift, either with water, 
urine, or a folution of fal armoniac: 
they continue thus ftamping them to- 
gether for twenty-four hours, after which 
the mafs is &t for corning and drying in 


the fun, or otherwife, fo as feduloufly 


to prevent its firing. 
The exp'o- 
five force of gun-powder is now a thing 
commonly known, but the phyfical rea- 
fon thereof may not perhaps be hitherto 
fufficiently underftood. In order to ex- 
plain it, Dr. Shaw propofes the following 
obfervations, x. That falt petre of itelf 
is not inflammable, and though it melts 
in the fire, and grows red-hot, yet does 
not explode, unlefs it comes in contact 
with the coals. 2. That brimftone eafily 
melts at the fire, and eafily catches flame, 
. That powdered charcoal readily takes 
e even from the fparks yielded by a 
Aint and fteel. 4, That if nitre be mixed 
with powdered charcoal, and brovght in 
contaét with the fire, it burns and flames. 
gs. That if fulpbur be mixed with pow- 
dered charcoal, and applied to the fire, 
part of the fulphur burns flowly away, 
but not much of the charcoal; and, 6. 
‘That if a lighted coal be applied to a 
mixture of nitre and fulphur, the fulphur 
prefently takes fire with fome degree of 
explofion ; leaving part of the nitre be- 
hind, as we fee in making the fal pru- 
nella, and fal polychreflum. 


"Thefe experiments duly confidered, adds - 


the doftor, may give us the chemical 
eaufe of the ftrange explofive force of 
gun-powder. For each grain of this 
owder confifting of a certain proportion 


of fulphur, nitre, and coal, the coal pre- 


fently takes fire, upon contact of the 
fmalleft {park ; at which time both the 
fulphur and the nitre immediately melt, 
and by means of the coal interpofed be- 
tween them, burft into flame; which, 
fpreading from grain to grain, propa- 
gates the fame effe&t almoft inftanta- 
neoufly: whence the whole mals of 
powder comes to be fired; and as nitre 
contains both a large proportion of air 
and water, which are now violently rari- 
fied by the heat, a kind of fiery explofive 
blaft is thus produced, wherein the nitre 
feems, by its aqueous and aerial parts, to 
aét as bellows to the other inflammable 
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bodies, fulphur and coal, to blow them 
into a flame, and. carry off their whole 
fubftance in f{moke and vapour, 

ifferent kinds of GUN POWDER. The 
three ingredients of gun- powder are mixed 
in various proportions according as the 
powder is intended for mufquets, great 
guns or mortars; though thefe propor- 
tions feem not to be perfeétly adjufted, or 
fettled by competent experience. 
Semienowitz tor mortars, direéts 100 Ib 
of falt-petre, 25 16 of fulphur, and as 
many ofcharcoal ; for great guns, roo Ib 
falt-petre, 15 Ib of fulphur, and 18 th 
of charcoal ; for mufquets and piftols 
sco Ib of falt-petre, 8 lb of fulphur, and 
ro lb. of charcoal, Miethius extols the 
proportion of 1 Ib. of falt-petre to three 
ounces of charcoal, and two, or two 
awd a quarter of fulphur ; than which, he 
affirms, no gun-powder can poffibly be 
ftronger. He adds, that the ufual practice 
of making the gun-powder weaker for 
mortars than guns, és without any foutl- 
dation, and renders the expence needle(s- 
ly much greater: for whereas to- load a 
large mortar, 24 lb, of commow powder 
is required, and confequently | to oad 
it ten times 240 lb. he fhews by cal- 
culation, that the fame effe&t would be 
had by 150 lb. of the ftrong powder. 
To increafe the ftrength of powder, Dr. 
Shaw thinks it proper to make the grains. 
confiderably large, and to have it weil 
fified from the fmall duft, We fee that 
gun-powder, reduced to duft, has little 
explofive force ; but when the grains are 
large, the flame of one grain has a ready 
paflage to another, fo that the whole 
parcel may thus take fire nearly at the 
fame time, otherwife much force may be 
loft, or many of the grains go away as 
fhot unfired. cS 

It fhould alfo feem that there are other 
ways of increafing the ftrength of pow- 
der, particularly by the mixture of falt of 
tartar; but perhaps, adds the laft-men- — 
tioned author, it were improper to di- 
vulge any thing of this kind, as gun- 
powder feems already fufficiently de- — 
ftructive. 


Method of sryieg and examining GUN- © 


POWDER. There are two general me~ 
thods of examining gun-powder; one 
with regard to its purity, the other with 
regard to its ftrength. Its purity is 
known by laying two or three little heaps 
near each other vpon white paper, and 
firing one of them: for if this cakes fire 

- readily 
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readily, and the fmoke rifes upright 
without leaving. any drofs, or feculent 
matter behind, and without burning the 
paper, or firing the other heaps, it is 
eficemed afign that the fulphur and nitre 
were well purified, that the coal was 
good, and that the three ingredients were 
thoroughly incorporated together : but 
if the other heaps aliotake fire at the 
fame time, “tis prefumed that either com- 
mon falt was mixed with the nitre, or 
that the coal was not well ground, or 
the whole mafs not well beat, and mixed 
together ; and if either the nitre or ful- 
eked be not well pusified, the paper will 

e black or fpotted. 

In order to try the ftrength of gun- 
powder, there are two kinds of inftru- 
ments in ufe; but neither of them appear 
more exaést than the common method of 
trying to what diftance a certain weight 
of powder will throw a ball from a 
muiguet, 

‘There has been much talk of a white 
powder which, if it anfwered- the cha- 
rater given it, might be a dangerous 
compolition: for they pretend that this 
white powder will throw a ball as far as 
the black, yet without making a report ; 
but none of the white powder we have 
feen, fays Dr. Shaw, anfwers to this 


. character ; being, as we apprehend, com- 


monly made either with touchwood or 
camphor, inftead of coal. ~ 


Obferwations on the force of GUN-POWDER, 


Gun- powder fired either in vacuum, or 
in air, produces by its explofion a per- 
manent elaftic fluid. For if a red-hot 
iron beincluded in a receiver, after being 
exhaufted, and gun-powder be let fall on 
the iron, the powder will take fire, and 
the mercurial gage will fuddenly defcend 
upon the explofion ; and though it im- 
mediately afcends again, yet it will never 
rife to the height it firft ftood at, but will 
continue depreffed by a {pace proportioned 
to the quantity of gun- powder which was 
Jet fall on the iron. 

The fame produftion likewife takes place, 
when gun: powder is fired in the air: for 
if afmall quantity of powder be placed 
in the upper part of a glafs tube, and the 
lower part of the tube be immerged in 
water, and the water be made to rife fo 
near the top, that only a {mail portion 
of air is left in that part where the gun- 
powder is placed ; if in this fituation the 
communication of the upper part of the 


_tube with the external air be clofed, and 


the powder be fired; which will eafily be 
Vou, II, 
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done by a burning-glafs, the water will 
in this experiment defcend, upon the ex- 
plofion as the quickfilver did in the laft; 
and will always continue depreffed be- 
low the place at which it ftood before the 
explofion; and the quantity of this de« 
preffion will be greater, if the quantity 
of powder be increafed, or the diameter 
of the tube he diminifhed. From, whence 
it is proved, that as well inair asin a 
vacuum, the explofion of fired powder 
produces a permanent elaftic fluid. It 
alfo appears from experiment, that the 
elaiticity or preffure of the fluid produced 
by the firing of gun-powder, is, cateris 
paribus, dire&ly as its denfity. This 
follows from hence, that if in the fame 
receiver a double quantity of powder be 
Jet fall, ‘the mercury will fubfide twice as 
much as in the firing of a fingle quantity. 
To determine the elafticity and quantity 
of this elaftic fluid, produced from the 
explofion of a given quantity of gun- 
powder, Mr, Robins premifes, that the 
elafticity of this fluid increafes by heat, 
and diminifhes by cold in the fame man- 
ner as that of the air; and that the 
denfity of this fluid, and confequently 
its weight, is the fame with the weight 
of an equal bulk of air having the fame 
elafticity, and the fame temperature, 
From thefe principles, and from his ex- 
periments, for a detail of which we muft 
refer the reader to his New Principles of 
Gunnery, in Scholium, to prop. II. he 
concludes, that the fluid produced by 
the firing of gun-powder will be 3, of 
the weight of the gun-powder, and the 
ratio of the refpective bulks of the pows 
der, and the fluid produced from it, will 
be in round numbers 1 to 244. 
Hence we are certain, that any quantity 
of powder fired in any confined fpace, 
which it adequately fills, exerts, at the 
inftant of its explofion, againft the fides 
of the veffel containing it, and the bodies 
it impels before it, a force at leaf 244 
times gréater than the elalticity of com- 
mon ait; or which is the fame thing, 
than the preifure of the atmofphere ; and 
this without confidering the great ad- 
dition which this force will receive from 
the violent degree of heat with which it 
is endued at that time, the quantity of 
which augmentation is the next head of 
Mr, Robins’s enquiry. He determines 
that the elafticity of the air is augmented 
when heated to the extremeft heat of red 
hot iron, in the proportion of 796 to 
194}, and fuppofing that the flame of - 
ae fired 
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fired gun-powder is not lefs hot than red 
hot iron, and the elafticity of the air, 
and confequently of the fluid, generated 
by the explofion, being augmented by 
the extremity of this heat in the ratio of 
796 to 194%, it follows that if 244 be 
augmented in this ratio, the refulting 
number which is 9998 will determine 
how many times the elafticity of the 
flame of fired powder exceeds the ela- 
fticity of common air, fuppofing it to 
be confined in the fame fpace, which the 
powder filled before it was fired. 


Hence then the abfolute quantity of the 
prefflure exerted by gun-powder, at the 
moment of its explofion may be affigned ; 
for fince the fluid then generated has an 
elafticity of 999%, or in round num- 
bers rooo times greater than common 
air ; and fince common air by its elafticity 
exerts a preffure on any given furface 
equal to the weight of the incumbent 
atmofphere, with which it is in equilibrio, 
the preflure exerted by fired powder, be- 
fore it has dilated itfelf, is tooo times 
greater than the preffure of the at- 
mofphere ; and confequently the quantity 
of this force on a furface of an inch 
f{quare, amounts to above fix tun weight, 
which force however diminifhes as the 
fluid dilates itfelf. The variation of the 
denfity of the atmofphere does not any 
way alter the action of powder hy any 
experiment that can be made. But the 
moifture of the air has a very great in- 
fluence on the force of it: for that 
quantity which in a dry feafon would 
communicate to a bullet a velocity of 
“700 feet in one fecond, will not in 
damp weather communicate a velocity 
of more than r2 or 1400 feet in a fecond, 
or even lefs, if the powdet be bad and 
negligently kept. 

The velocity of expanfion of the flame 
of gun-powder when fired in a piece of 
artillery, without either bullet, or any 
other body before it, is prodigious. By 
the experiments of Mr. ine it feems 
this velocity cannot be much. lefs than 
gooo feet in afecond. This, however, 
muft be underftood of the moft aétive 
part of the flame. For as was obferved 
‘before, the elaftic fluid in which the 
aftivity of gun-powder confifts, is only 
-4, of the fubftance of the powder, the 
yemaining =7, will in the explofion be 
mixed with the elaftic part, and will by 
its weight retard the activity of the ex- 
plofion; and yet they will be fo com- 
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pleatly united as to move with wncom- 
mon motion ; but the unelaftic part will 
be lefs accelerated than the reft, and 
fome of it will not even be carried out of 
the barrel, as appears by the confiderable 
quantity of unétuous matter, which ad- 
heres to the infide of all fire-arms, after 
they have been ufed. Thefe inequalities 
in the expanfive motion of the flame ren~ 


locity, otherwife than from experiments. 
The 
method of the powder-merchants is this ; 
they put part of the powder on a fail- 

cloth, to which they add an equal | 
weight of what is really good, and with 
a fhovel mingle it well together ; dry 
it in the fun, and barrel it up, keeping 
it in a dry and proper place. Others 
again, if it bé very bad, reftore it by 
moiftening it with vinegar, water, urine, 
or brandy; then they beat it fine, fearce — 
it, and to every pound of powder add an | 
ounce, an ounce and a‘half, or two © 
ounces, according as it is decayed, of | 
melted falt-petre. Afterwards, thefe in= | 
gredients are to be moiftened and mixed — 
well, fo that nothing can be difcerned in — 
the compofition, which may be known ~ 
by cutting the mafs ; and then they 
granulate it as aforefaid. In cafe the 
powder be in a manner quite fpoiled, the 

only way is to extract the falt-petre with — 
water, according to the ufual manner, by 

boiling, filtrating, evaporating, and cry{- 
tallizing ; and then with frefh fulphur 
and charcoal to make it up a-new again. — 

In regard to the medical virtues of gun- 
powder, Boerhaave informs us, that the | 
flame of it affords a very healthy fume 
in the height of the plague: becaufe 
the explofive acid vapour of nitre and 
fulphur correéts the air; and that the 
fame vapour, if received in a {mall clofe 
me up place, kills infe&ts. 

t is enaéted by 5 and rz of Geo. I. and 
5 Geo. II. ¢, 20, that gun-powder be car- 
ried to any place in covered carriages ; 
the barrels being clofe jointed; or in- 
cafes, and bags of leather, &c, And _ 
perfons keeping more than 200 pounds 
weight of gun-powder, at one time, 
within the cities of London and Weft- 
minfter, or the fuburbs, &c. are liable 
to forfeitures if it be not removed; and 
juftices of peace may iffue warrants to. 
fearch for, feize, and remove the fame. 
The invention of gun-powder is afcribed 
by Polydore Virgil to a chymift, who 
having accidentally put fome of thei 

gredients 
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gredients in this compofition in a mortar, 
and covered it over with a ftone, it hap- 
pened to take fire, and blew up the ftone, 
Thevet fays, the perfon here fpoken of 
was a monk of Friburgh, named Con- 
ftantine Anelzen; but Belleforet and 
others hold it to be Birtholdus Schwartz, 
or the black ; at Jeaft it is affirmed, that 
he firft taught the ufe of it to the Vene- 
tians, in the year 1380, during the war 
with the Genoefe. But what contradigs 
this account, and fhews gun-powder to 
be of an older date, is, that Peter Mexia, 
in his Variz Leétiones, relates, that Al- 
phonfus XI. king of Caftile ufed mor- 
tars again{t the Moors in a fiege in 1343. 
Ducange adds, that there is mention 
made of this powder in the regilters of 
the chambers of accounts in France, as 
early as the year 1338, and Frier Bacon, 
our country-man, mentions the com- 
pofition in exprefs terms, in his treatife 
De nullitate magiz, publifhed at Oxford, 
in the year 1216. 
GUN-SHOT-WOUNDS, are attended with 
much worfe confequences than wounds 
made by fharp inftruments ; for the parts 
are more (hattered and torn, efpecially 
when the fhot falls upon the joints, bones, 
or any confiderable part. 

In treating thefe wounds, the following 
rules mult be obferved; to extra& all 
foreign bodies, to ftop the hemorrhage, 
to promote fuppuration, to encourage 
new flefh, and to make an even cicatrix, 
The extraction of foreign bodies fhould, 
if poffible, be performed with the hand ; 
or if that cannot be done, with the forceps 
ora hook. ‘They are eafieft removed 
at firft; for, after fome delay, the tu- 
mour and inflammation of the parts, ren- 


der it difficult and painful, Sometimes - 


the orifice of the wound is fo narrow, 
that it will be impoffible to come at the 
body you have a defire to extract, with- 
out making a larger opening ; which 
fhould be done on the moft convenient 
fide, always obferving that no nerve, 
blood-veffel, tendon, or ligament lies in 
the way. And as two balls are frequent- 
ly concealed in the fame wound, after 
the removal of one, the furgeon fhould 
diligently fearch for another, or for any 
other extraneous body that may be forced 
in with it, which might protraét the cure 
of the wound. When an attempt is 
made to extract the ball, or any other 
extraneous body, the patient fhould be 
jaid in the fame fituation he was in at the 
time of receiving the wound ; for, by 
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frequent changes of fituation, the ball 
will eafily bury itfelf and get out of your 
reach, Whenever a ball has penetrated 
fo deep, that you can eafily feel it with 
your finger on the fide oppofite tothe “ 
wound, you fhould examine nicely whe- 
ther it is fafeft to bring it back by the 
way it came in, or to make an opening 
upon it, and draw it out at the oppofite 
fide. If the wound cannot fafely be en- 
larged, nor the balls extracted without 
great pain and danger, they muft be left 
in the wound, either till the pain is abat- 
ed, or the paffage rendered {0 eafy by 
fuppuration, that they work themfelves 
out.. On the other hand, extraneous 
bodies are inftantly to be removed, where 
there is danger of bringing on convul- 
fions, pain, and an inflammation, by being 
left behind. If a. ball has paffed into 
any of the cavities of the body, where the 
extraGtion of it cannot be attempted with 
fafety, it is beft to leave it where it has 
lodged, and to heal the wound: for 


‘there have been variety of inftances, 


where perfons have carried balls within 
them for many years, without fuffering 
any inconvenience. Balls lodged in the 
bones, are to be extracted with roftrated 
forceps, obferving the fame rules and 
dire€tions we have already laid down. 
When this cannot be done, they may be 
laid hold of with a fort of trepan necef- 
fary to extraét balls that are lodged in 
bones, and that are covered with a large 
quantity of flefh; as in the thigh bone; 
but if the ball is fo ftrongly fixed in the 
bone, as to refift all thefe methods, it 
mutt be left there til] the parts fuppurate, 
and fetitat liberty. Balls that are thrown’ 
into the joints are to be removed with all 
expedition, for delays are here extremely 
dangerous; but it is fcarce poffible to 
prevent violent pains, inflammations, and 
caries of the bones, which generally re- 
quire amputation of the limb. In wounds 
trom large guns, the joint or bone is 
frequently grievoufly fhattered, or carried 
off; in this cafe, it is far better to take 
off the limb at once, than to fpenda 
great deal of time in fruitlefs attempts _ 
to cure it; for the natural figure of the 
fhattered joint can never be reftored, and 
the branches of nerves that were fent to 
the bone, and the infertion of the ten- 
dons and ligaments being torn from it 
in many places, cannot but bring on vio- 
lent inflammations anda gangrene ; but .. 
where the bones are not violently fhat- 
tered and broken, the furgeon fhould be 
9K4 careful 
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careful in time to remove the fplinters, 
and all extraneous bodies, and to treat 
the wound according to the rules pre- 
fcribed above : lattly, if any large ar- 
tery is wounded, either in the arms or 
Jegs, which will appear by the lofs of 
blood, the tournequet fhould be applied, 
and the blood being ftopped, you muft 
endeavour to take up the veffel, by the 
affiftance of the crooked needle; but if 
this cannot be done, or if the condition 
of the wound will allow no hopes of fuc- 
cefs from the future dreffings, it will be 
proper to take off the limb a little above 
the wound, 

‘The wound being cleaned, and the blood 
ftopped, the firft intention is to ufe our 
utmoft endeavours to prevent or afluage 
the tumour and inflammation. 
‘ wound fhould be drefled up with lint 
dipped in fpirits of wine warmed, cover- 
ing it up with comprefles wet with the 
fame liquor, or with camphorated {pirit 
of wine, either alone, or diluted with 
aqua calcis. Having done this, the next 
intention is to forward the fuppuration 
of the bruifed and torn parts, and then 
to fill up the wound with new fiefh, neat- 
ly cicatrized ; for the method of doing 
which, fee the articles SUPPURATION 
and WouND, 

In gun-fhot wounds, feveral grains of 
powder frequently penetrate the {kin of 
the face, and occafion deformity, if they 
are not taken out: which may be done 
witha pin, or an inftrument like an ear- 
picker: but if they are got in too deep 
to be picked out in this manner, the {kin 
mutt be’ eid open with a fine {mall lan- 
~cet, in order to get at them with the in- 
ftruments we have defcribed. | Great 
care fhould be taken not to break the 
grains in taking them out ; for that will 
occafion very foul {pots, 

UNSTBERG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Swabia, fituated on the eatt 
fide of the Danube; ealt long. 10° 15/, 
north lat. 48° 35’. 

GUNTER’s Line, a_ logarithmic line, 
ufually graduated upon feales, feftors, 
- &c. See SCALE and SEcTorR. 

It is alfo called the line of lines, and line 
of numbers ; being only the Jogarithms 
graduated upon a ruler, which therefore 
ferves to folye problems inftrumentally 
in the fame manner as logarithms do 
arithmetically, Jt is ufually divided into 
an hundred parts, every tenth thereof is 
numbered, beginning with 1, and end- 
ipg with $05 fo that if the firft great di- 
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vifion, marked 1, ftand for one tenth of 
any integer, the next divifion, marked 2, 
will ftand for two tenths ; 3, three tenths, 
and fo on; and the intermediate divi- 
fions will, in like manner, reprefent 190th 
parts of the fame integer. If eachoof the 
great divifions reprefent 10 integers, 
then will the leffer divifions ftand for in- 
tegers ; and if the great divifions be 
fuppofed each roo, the fub-divifions will 
be each Io, 

1, Toyfiad the 
produ? of two numbers, From 1 extend 
the compaffes to the multiplier ; and the 
fame extent, applied the fame way from 
the multiplicand, will reach to the pro- 
du&. Thus if the produdét of 4 and 8 
be required, extend the compaffes from 
1 to 4, and that-extent laid from 8 the 
fame way, willreach to 32, their product, 
2. To divide one number hy another. The 
extent from the divifor to unity, will 
reach from the dividend to the quotient : 
thus to divide 36 by 4, extend the com- 
paffes from 4 to 1, andthe fame extent 
will reach from 36 to g, the quotient 
fought. 3: Yo three given numbers, to 
fiud a fourth proportional. ,Suppofe the 
numbers 6, 8, 93 extend the compafles 
from 6 to 8, and this extent, laid from 
9 the fame way, will reach to 12, the 
fourth proportional required. 4. To find 
@ mean proportional between any tavo 
given numbers. Suppofe 8 and 32: ex- © 
tend the compafles from 8 in the left- 


_ hand part of the line, to 32-1n the right; 


then biffe&ting this diftance, its half will 
reach from 8 forward, or from 32 back- 
ward, to 16, the mean proportional 
fought. 5, To extrad the fquare root of 
any number. Suppole 25: biffect the 
diftance between 1 on the fcale and the — 
point reprefenting 253 then the half of © 
this diflance, fet off from x, will give the 
point reprefenting the root 5, In the 
fame manner the cube root, or that of — 
any higher power, may be found by — 
dividing the diftance on the line, between 
z and the given number, into as many 
equal parts as the index of the power — 
exprefles ; then one of thofe parts, fet - 
from 1, will find the point reprefenting 

the root required. : 


GUNTER’s QUADRANT, onemade of wood, 


brafs, &¢, containing a kind of" ftereo- 
graphic projection of the fphere, on the 
plane of the equinoétial ; the eye being — 
fuppofed placed in one of the poles. f 
Befides the ufe of this quadrant in find- 
ing heights and diftances,ir f ryes alfg 
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to find the hour of the day, the fun’s 
azimuth, and other problems of the globe. 
See the article QUADRANT. 

GUNTER’s SCALE, called by navigators 
fimply the gunter, is a large plain fcale, 
generally two feet long, and about an 
inch and a half broad, with artificial lines 
delineated on, it, of great ule in folving 
quettions in trigonometry, navigation, 
&c. Seethearticle SCALE. = 


GUN-WALE, or GuNNEL, is the upper=. 
molt wale of a. fhip, or that piece of tim-— 


ber which reaches on either fide from the 
quarter deck to the forecaftle, being the 
uppermoft bend which finifhes the upper 
works of the bull, in that part in which 
are put the ftanchions which fupport the 
wafte-trees. 

GURIEL, a fubdivifion of Georgia, in Afia, 
fituated on the eaftern coaft of the Euxine- 
fea, 


GURK, a city of Carinthia in Germany : 


eait long, 14°, north lat. 479 20’. 

GURNARD, in ichthyology, the englith 
name of two fpecies of trigla. See the 
article TRIGLA, 

Thefe fithes from’ their different colours 
are called the grey and red gurnard. 
The grey gurnard has a bifid and fpi- 
nofe {nout, with two fpines at each eye. 
‘The red kind has likewife the roftrum 
bifid, and the coverings of the gills ftriat- 
ed, and each of them armed with three 
fpines. This laft is a very remarkable 
{fpinofe fith, which feldom exceeds a foot 
in length. See plate CXXIII. fig, 2. 
Both thefe fithes make a fingular noife, 
when out of the water, not unlike the 
grunting of a hog; whence their englith 
name. 

GUSSET, in heraldry, is formed by a line 
drawn from the dexter or finifter chief 
points, and falling down perpendicularly 
to the extreme bale. See plate CXXI. 
fig. 7. 

The guffet is an abatement of honour, 
denoting an effeminate perfon, See the 
article ABATEMENT, 

GUSTROW, a town of Germany, inthe 


dutchy of Mecklenburg: eaft long. 12° 


15’, north lat, 54°. 

GUTS, or.InresTINEs, inanatomy. See 
the article INTESTINES. 

GUTSKROW, acity of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and province of 
{wedith Pomerania ; eaft long. 13° 40’, 
north lat. 54°. 

GUTTA, a town of Hungary, fituated on 
the eaft fide of the Danube: eaft long, 
38°, north lat, 48% 20’, 
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GuUTT# ANGLICANA, volatile englifh 
drops. See the article Drops. 
GuTT 2, in architeGture, are ornaments in 
‘ the form of little cones, ufed in the pla- 
fond of the doric corniche, or on the ar- 
chitrave underneath the triglyphs, repre- 
fenting a fort of drops or bells. They 
are oiaalby fix in number. See the ar- 
ticle Doric. ides 
GUTTA SERENA, a difeafe in which the 
patient, without any apparent fault in 
the eye, is entirely deprived of fight. 
Its caufe is afcribed to an obftruation of 
the optic nerve, which may proceed from 
a palfey in the nerve, froma fuppreffion 
of ufual hemorrhages, from ulcers heal- 
cd too foon, or from an epilepfy, 
Heifter affitms, that itis to be cured by 
aromatics, carminatives, and attenuants 3 
chiefly eye-bright, veronica, hyffop, rofe~ 
mary-flowers, fage, fennel and annifeeds, 
valerian-root, faflafras, cinnamon and 
_ wood-lice, either in infufion, or in pow- 
der. The juice of wood-lice newly ex- 
preffed, and taken for fome weeks, a: 
creafing the dofe, is of excellent ufe; as 
likewife mercurials, and fometimes a {a- 
livation, If it arifes from a fuppreffion 
of ufual hemorrhages, they are to be re- 
ftored ; but if this cannot be done, artie 
ficial bleeding is to be fubftituted, ; 
Coward recommends volatiles, antifcor- 
butics, chalybeats, mercurials, cephalics, 
and nervine medicines. ; 
Externally, iffues, fetons, and clyfters, 
are faid to be good, efpecially in the 
phlegmatic ; but if the patient is pletho- 
‘c, cupping and bleeding, particularly 
cauteries, or iffues on the coronal future, 
or in \ ¢neck, are proper; and the eyes 
may be wafhed with fennel, valerian, | 
eye-bright, or rofe- water ; or an infufion 
of fennel-roots in wine, with. bags of 
ftrengthening herbs and fennel-feeds, may © 
be put upon them. Sneezing powders 
may likewife be proper, efpecially flo- 
rentine orrice, or horfe-chefnuts. An 
old gutta ferena, however, is generally 
incurable. ein 
GUTTE’, or Gutty, See GuTry. 
GUTTERS, in architeéture, a kind of ca- 
nals in the roofs of houfes, ferving to re- 
ceive and carry off the rain. 
Gutters, with refpeét to their pofition, 
are of two kinds: fuch as come fome- 
thing near a parallelifm with the hori- 
zon ; and fuch as incline towards a ver- 
tical pofition to the horizon. 
GUTTER-TYLES, thofe intended for gute 
ters, See the article Tyxe, 
GUT. 
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GUTTURAL, a term applied to letters 
or founds pronounced or formed as it 
were in the throat. There are four gut- 
tural letters in the hebrew, viz. DAA, 
which, for memory’s fake, are termed 
ahachah. Seethe article LETTER. * 

GUT TY, gutté, in heraldry, a term ufed 
when any thing is charged or fprinkled 
with drops, 

In blazoning, the colour of the drops is to 
be named, as gutty of fable, of gules, @c, 

GUY, ina hip, is any rope ufed for keep- 
ing off things from bearing or falling 
againft the fhip’s fides when they are 
hoifting in. i oo 
‘That rope which at one end is made faft 
to the fore-maf, and feized to a fingle 
block at the pendant of the garnet, is 
called the guy of the garnet. 

GUY’s HOSPITAL, See HosPITAL. 

GUZES, in heraldry, roundles of a fan- 
guine or murry colour. ‘Thefe, from 
their bloody hue, are by fome fuppofed 
to reprefent wounds, 

GYMNIA, in zoology, a clafs of animal- 
cules, which have no tails, nor any vifible 
limbs. See ANIMALCULE. 

"This clafs comprehends the capillary eels, 
the pepper-water eel, and the vinegar eel. 

.GYMNARTHRIA, in zoology, a name 

iven that order of infe&ts which have 

foft naked bodies, furnifhed with limbs. 
See the article INSECT. 

GYMNASIARCH, yoprariapyn:, in anti- 
quity, the director of the gymnafium, 
He had two deputies under him ; the one 
called xyftarch, who prefided over the 
athlete, and had the overfight of the 
wreftling ; the other, gymnaftes, who had 
the direétion of all the other exercifes, 

GYMNASIUM, j;»pracior, in grecian an- 
tiquity, a place fitted for performing ex- 
ercifes, 

-Gymnafia, according to Potter, were 
fx (t ufed at Lacedemon, but were af- 
terwards very common in all parts of 
Greece, and imitated, very much aug- 
mented, and improved at Rome. They 
were not fingle edifices, but a knot of 
buildings united, being fo capacious as 
to hold many thoufands of people at once, 
and having room enough for philofo- 
phers, rhetoricians, and the profeffors of 
all other fciences, to read their lectures ; 
and wreftlers, dancers, and al! others that 
would, to exercife at the fame time with- 
out the leaft difturbance or interruption. 
They confifted of a great many parts, the 
chief of which were the porticos, elzothe- 
fium, paleftra, conilterium, &c. See 
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a articles Portico, ELMOTHESIUM, 
Ce 
Athens had feveral gymnafia, of which 
the lyceum, academia, and cynofurges, 
were thofe of moft note, 
The lyceum was fituated upon the banks 
of the river Iliffus, and received its name 
from Apollo Avxorovs, or Av«ioz, to whom 
‘it was dedicated, 
The lyceum was the place where Arif- 
totle taught philofophy, walking there 
every day till the hour of anointing; 
whence he and his followers got the name 
of peripatetics, from meprare:y, to walk. 
The academy was part of the ceramicus 
without the city, where Plato leétured. 
See the article ACADEMY. 
The cynofurges wasa place in the fuburbs, 
near the lyceum, fo called from a white 
or fwift dog, xvev apyo;. Here Antifthe- 
nes inftituted a feé& of philofophers called 
cynics, from the name of the place. 

GYMNASTICS, the art of performing 

the feveral bodily exercifes, as wreftling, 
running, fencing, dancing, &c. See the 
article WRESTLING, &c. 
That part of medicine which regulates. 
the exercifes of the body, whether for 
preferving or reftoring health, is alfo term- 
ed gymnattic, 

GYMNIC, fomething belonging to the 
athletic exercifes; for an account of 
which, fee the articles PENTATHLON, 
OLymMpPic, IsTHMIAN, &c. 

GYMNOP/EDIA, a dance uled by the 
antient Lacedemonians, and performed 
during their facrifices by young perfons 
naked, who at the fame time fung a fong 
in honour of Apollo. 

GYMNOPYRIS, in natural hiftory, a 
name given by Dr. Hill to the pyrite of 
a fimple internal Rru€ture, and not co- 
vered with a cruft. 

. Of thefe there are only two fpecies. 1. A 

green varioufly fhaped kind. 2. A bo- 
tryoide kind. See PyritTz. 
‘The firft fpecies is the moft common of 
all the pyrite, and appears under a great 
diverfity of fhapes. It is very hard and 
heavy, very readily gives fire with fteel, 
but will not at all ferment with aqua 
fortis, ‘The fecond {pecies is very ele- 
gant and beautiful, and its ufual colour 
is a very agreeable pale green; but ‘what 
moft diftinguifhes it from all other pyrite 
is, that its furface is always beautifully 
elevated into tubercles of various fizes, 
refembling a clufter of grapes. See plate 
CXXIV. fig. 3. . shia 
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phers who cloathed themfelves no far- 
ther than modefty required. There was 
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whence the name gymnofpermia. See 
the article DipbyNaMIa. 


fome of thefe fages in Africa; but the. GYMNOTUS, in ichthyology, a genus 


moft celebrated clan of them was in In- 
dia. The african gymnofophifts dwelt 
upon a mountain in Ethiopia, near the 
Nile, without the accommodation either 
of -houfe or cell. They did not form 
themfelves into focieties like thofe of In- 
dia, but each had his private retirement, 
where he ftudied and performed his devo- 
tions by himfelf. If any perfon had kill- 
ed another by chance, he applied to thefe 
fages for abfolution, and fubmitted to 
whatever penances they enjoined. They 
obferved an extraordinary frugality, and 
lived only upon the fruits of the earth. 
Lucan afcribes to thefe gymnofophifts, fe- 
veral new difcoveries in aftronomy. 
As to the indian gymnofophifts, they 
dwelt in the woods, where they lived upon 
the wild produéts of the earth, and never 
drank wine, nor married. Some of them 
practifed phyfic, and travelled from one 
place to another: thefe were particularly 
famous for their remedies againft barren- 
nefs. Some of them, likewife, pretended 
to praétife magic, and to foretel future 
events. 
In general, the gymnofophifts were wife 
and learned men: their maxims and dif- 
courfes, recorded by hiftorians, do not in 
the leaft favour of a barbarous education, 
but are plainly the refult of great fenfe, 
and deep thought. They a up the 
dignity of their charaéter to fo high a de- 
gree, that it was never their cuftom to 
wait upon any body, not even upon prin- 
ces themfelves ; for which reafon Alex- 
ander, who would not condefcend to vifit 
them in perfon, fent fome of his courtiers 
to them in order to fatisfy his curiofity. 
Their way of educating their difciples, 
is very remarkable, Every day, at din- 
ner, they examined them how they had 
fpent the morning ; and every one was 
obliged to fhew, that he had difcharged 
fome good office, practifed fome virtue, 
or improved in fome part of learning : 
if nothing of this appeared, he was fent 
back without his dinner. They held a 
tran{migration of fouls; and itis proba- 
ble that Pythagoras borrowed his doc- 
trine from them. 
GYMNOSPERMIA, in botany, a feries 
or fub-divifion of the didynamia clafs of 
plants; comprehending all thofe with 
labiated flowers, without any pericarpium 
or capfule furrounding their feeds, which 
are only lodged in the bale of the cup; 
3 


of malacopterygious fifhes, without any 
back or belly-fins, and with only five 
bones in the membrane of the gills, 
There is only one known {pecies of this 
genus, the carapo of Marcgrave. 


GYN/ECEUM, among the antients, the 


apartment of the women, a feparate, 
room in the inner part of the houfe, where 
they employed themfelves in f{pinning, 
weaving, and needle- work. } 


GYNZECOCRACY, yovainoxpaleia, denotes 


the government of women, or a ftate 
where women are capable of the fupreme 
command, Such are Britain and Spain. 


GYNANDRIA, in botany, the name of 


one of Linnzus’s claffes of plants, the 
twentieth in order; comprehending all 
the plants whofe ftamina are placed either 
on the ftyle or on the receptacle, elongat- 
ed into the form of a ftyle, and carrying 
on it both the piftiland ftamina. See the 
article BoTANY. 

Of the feveral genera of this clafs, fome 
have two ftamina to each flower; fome, 
again, have three; andothers, four, five, 
fix, ten, or more. And hence they are 
naturally arranged into feveral diftin& 
orders, under the appellations of gynan- 
dria-diandria, gynandria-triandria, &e. 


GYNGLIMUS, or GincLymus, in ana- 


tomy. See the article GINGLYMUS, 


GYPSIES, or EGYPTIANS, are, in our 


ftatutes, termed a counterfeit kind of - 
rogues, wha, difguifing themfelves both — 
in their fpeech and apparel, wander up 
and down the country, pretending to tell 
fortunes, cure difeafes, &c, under which | 
pretence, they abufe the ignorant, com- 
mon people, by ftealing. and pilfering 
from them every thing that is portable, 
and which they may carry off undifco- 
vered. In order to fupprefs thefe im- 
wel feveral ftatutes have been made; ~ 
or by 28 H. 8. c. ro. Egyptians com- 
ing-into England are to depart the realm 
in fifteen days, or may be imprifoned ; 
and if they continue here above a month, 
fhall be deemed guilty of felony, 5 Eliz. 
c.20. Probably they might be fo called 
from the antient Egyptians, who had the 
charaéter of great cheats, whence the 
name might afterwards pals proverbially 
into other languages, as it did into the 
Greek .and Latin; or elfe the antient 
Egyptians being much verfed in aftrono~ 
my, or rather aftrology, the name was 
afterwards allumed by thefe modern for- 
tune 


G YP 
tune-tellers, Be that as it will, there is 
{carce any country in Europe without its 
gypfies. The Latins call them Egyptii ; 
the Italians, Cingari and Cingani; the 
French, Bohemiens ; others, Saracens, 
Tartars, Gc. The firft time we heard of 
them in England was in 1536. 


~ GYPSOPHILA, in botany, a genus of 


the decandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which confifts of five oval, ob- 
tufe, pret petals; the fruit is a globofe 
capfule, compofed of five valves, and con- 
taining only one cell, in which are many 
roundifh feeds. 
GYPSUM, or PLASTER-sTONE, in na- 
tural hiftory, a genus of foflils naturally 
and effentially fimple, not inflammable 
nor foluble in water, and compofed of 
fmall flat particles; which form bright, 
glofly, and in fome degree tranfparent 
maffes, not flexible or elaltic, not giving 
fire with ftee], nor fermenting with or be- 
ing foluble in acid menftrua, and very 
eafily calcining in the fire. 
Of thefe gypfums, fome are harder, others 
fofter; and are of feveral colours, as 
white, grey, red, green, &c. Sometimes 
diftin&t, and fometimes varioufly blended 
together. 

. The texture of all the gypfums being ul- 
timately the fame, it may be fufficient to 
obferve, that their origin is plainly from 
particles of a determinate nature and fub- 
flance, and of a certain and invariable 
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figure, an oblong, flat, and irregularly 
angular one. Thefe we fometimes fee, 
as indeed is moft natural to them, dif-' 
pofed without order or regularity, into 
loofe, complex, friable mafles; at others, 
they are geiting out of their native or- 
der, and emulating ‘the ftruéture of 
other claffes of bodies, of which they 
are indeed properly the bafis, and ap- 
pearing fomewhat in the figure of the 
fibrariz ; and at other times, of the foli- 
aceous compofite flakes of the felenite +s 
the fpecies which have thefe ftruétures, 
are truly varying from the gypfums into 
thofe bodies they emulate ; for the fibrarize 
are only a peculiar arrangement of thefe 
very particles, and the felenitz only more 
broad flakes of the fame, like thofe of the 
foliaceous talcs. 

The gypfums are much ufed in plafter, for 
ftuccoing rooms, and cafting butts and 
ftatues. 


GYPsuM sTRIATUM, firiated plafer ftone, 


the whitith, lefs glofly tricheria, with 
fhort thick filaments. See TRICHERIA. 


GYRFALCON, or GERFALCON. Seethe 


article GERFALCON, 


GYRLE, or Girve, among fportlmen, 


See the article GiRLE. 


GYSHORN, a town of Germany, in the 


dutchy of Lunenburg, fituated on the 
river Aller, forty-five miles north-eaft 
of Hanover; eaft longitude 10° 45’, 
north latitude 52% 50’. 


DOQQ POPOL OM MOGI NEGO 
| H. 


lower jaw to the upper, and the tongue — 
nearly approaching the palate, 


or h, the eighth letter, and fixth 


H confonant in our alphabet; tho’ 
9 {ome grammarians will have it to 
be only an afpiration, or breathing. But 


nothing can be more ridiculous than to 
difpute its being a diftin& found, and 


formed in a particular manner by the . 


_ organs of fpeech, at leaft in our lan- 
_| guage: witnefs the words ¢at and heat, 
arm and harm, ear and hear, at and 
bat, &c. as pronounced with or without 
the 4, 
It is pronounced by a ftrong expiration 
of the breath between the lips, clofing, 
as it were, by a gentle motion of the 


There feems to be no doubt, but that 
our 4, which is the fame with that of the 
Romans, derived its figure from that of 
the hebrew ™. And, indeed, the Phoe- 
nicians, moft antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, ufed the fame figure with our H, 
which in the feries of all thefe alphabets 
keeps.its primitive place, being the eighth — 
letter. 


H, ufed as a numeral, denotes 200; and — 


with a dafh over it; H, 200,000. 

As an abbreviation, H was ufed by the 

antients to denote bamo, heres, hora, &cs 
Thus 


HvALB 


Thus H, B. ftood for hares bonorum ; 
and H, S. corruptly for L. L.S. a fef- 
terce; and H. A. for Hadrianus. 
AAG, a town of Germany, and circle of 
Bavaria, thirty-two miles north-weft of 
Munich. , 
ABAT, the north-weft province of the 
empire of Morocco, fituated on the 
ftreights of Gibraltar. 

ABBAKUK, or the prophecy of Hab- 
bakuk, a canonical book of the Old 
Teftament. ey 

There is no mention made in f{cripture, 
either of the time when this prophet lived, 
or of the parents from whom he was de- 
{cended; but according to the authors of 
the lives of the prophets, he was of the 
tribe of Simeon, anda native of Beth- 
zacar. As he forefaw the taking of Je- 
rufalem by Nebuchadnezzar, he fled to 
Oftracin in Arabia, where he lived for 
fome time; but after the Chaldeans had 
made themfelves mafters of Jerufalem, 
and were on their return home, he re- 
turned into Judea, where he employed 
himfelf in agriculture ; but as he was car 
rying the reapers their dinner, he is faid 
to have been tran{ported by an angel to 
Babylon, with what he had provided for 
his people in the field ; which he fet be- 
fore Daniel, who was fhut up in the 
lion’s den, and was tran{ported back again 
to Judea, where he died, before the end 
of the captivity. 

He is reported to have. been the author 
of feveral prophecies which are not ex- 
tant: but thofe that are indifputably his, 
are contained in three chapters, In thefe 
| the prophet complains very pathetically 
| of the diforders which he obferved in the 
kingdom of Judea. God reveals to him, 
| that he would fhortly punifh them in a 
very terrible manner by the arms of the 
Chaldeans, He foretels the conquefts 
of Nebuchadnezzar, his metamorphofis, 
/ and death. He foretels, that the vatt 
defigns of Jehoiakim would be fruttrated, 
He {peaks againit a prince (probably the 
king of Tyre) who built with blood and 
iniquity; and he accufes another king 
) (perhaps the king of Egypt) of having 
intoxicated his friend, in order to dil- 
cover his nakednefs. T’he third chapter 
is a fong or prayer to God, whole ma- 
jefty he deferibes with the utmolt graa- 
deur and fublimity of expreffion, 
ABDALA, a ceremony of the Jews, 
obfervedion the fabbath in the evening, 
when every one of the family is come 
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home, Atthattime, they light a taper, 
or lamp, with two wicks at leaft: the 
mafter of the family then takes a cup 
with fome wine, mixed with fragrant 
{pices ; and, ‘after having vepeated a paf- 
fage or two of {cripture, as, for example, 
** IT will take the cup of falvation, &c.”’ 
Pfal. cxvi. and, ‘* The Jews had light 
*‘ and gladnefs, &c.” Efth. viii. ‘he 
bleffes the wine and fpices. Afterwards 
he bleffes the Jight of the fire, and_then 
cafts his eye on bis hands and nails, as re= 
membring that he is going to work, The 
whole is intended to fignity that the fab- 
bath is over, and is from that moment 
divided from the day of labour which fol - 
lows. For this teafon the ceremony is 
called habdala, which fignifies diftin&tion. 


HABEAS corpora, in law, a writ iffued 


for bringing in a jury, or fuch of them 
as refule to appear upon the venire fa- 
cias, for the trial of a caufe brought to 
iffue, 

It commands the fheriff to have the jue 
rors before the judges on fuch a day, @c. 
and is of the fame nature in the common 
pleas, as the diftringas juratores in. the 
court of king’s bench. : 


HaBEas CorPwus, inlaw, isa writ of two 


kinds, the one being the great writ of 
the englifh liberty, which lies where a 
perfon is indiéted for any crime or tref= 
pafs before juftices of the peace, or ina 
court of any franchife, and on being ime 
prifoned, has offered fufficient bail, which 
has been refuled, tho’ the cafe be bailable ; 
in which cafe he may have this writ out 
of the king’s bench, in order to remove 
himfelr thither, to anfwer the caufe at the 
bar of that court. 


The practice in this cafe, is firft to pros r 


cure a certiorari out of the court of chan- 
cery, directed to all the juftices for re- 
moving the indiétment into the king’s 
bench; and upon that to obtain this writ, 
dire&ted to the fheriff, for caufing the 
body of the party to be brought at a cer- 
tain day. 

The other kind of habeas corpus is ufed 
for bringing the body of a perfon into 


court, who is committed to any gaol or ~ 


prifon, either in criminal or civil caufes 5 
which writ will remove the perfon and 
caufe from one court and prifon to an 

other. 

No habeas corpus, or other writ, to re- 
move a caufe from out of an inferior 
court, can be allowed, if the fame be not 


delivered to the judge of the court, bee - 
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fore the jury who are to try the caufe 
have appeared, and before any of them 
are fworn, 43 Eliz. c. 5. 

The habeas corpus aét, 31 Car. II. c. 2. 
has ordained, that a perfon may havea 
habeas corpus from any judge, on com- 
plaint made and view of the warrant of 
commitment, (except fuch perfon is com- 
mitted for treafon or felony expreffed in 
the warrant, or fome other offence that is 
not bailable) which habeas corpus muft 
be made returnable immediately ; and on 
producing a certificate of the caufe of 
commitment, the prifoner is to be dif- 
charged on bail given to appear in the 
cout of king’s bench the next term, or 
next aflizes, @c. Perfons committed for 
either treafon or felony, exprefsly mem- 
tioned in the warrant, upon a motion 
made in open ¢ourt, in the firft week of 
the term, or day of feffions, @&c. after 
commitment, are to be brought to tial; 
and it they are not indifed the next term 
or feffions after commitment, on a mo- 
tion made the laft day of that term, they 
fhall be let out upcn bail, except it ap- 
pear on oath that the king’s witneffes are 
not ready ; and in cafe they are not in- 
digted or tried the ‘econd term after com- 
mitment, they fhall be difcharged. 
Judges denying a habeas corpus, hall 
orfeit 500], and if an officer refufe to 
obey it, orto deliver a true copy of the 
commitment-warrant, he forfeits zoo |. 
for the firft offence. 
HaBEas CORPUS ad profequendum, a writ 
for the removal of a perfon in order to 
. profecution and trial in the proper county, 
HaBeEas corPus ad faciendum et recipi- 
endum, a writ iffued out-of the court of 
common-pleas, on behalf of defendants 
fued in inferior courts, to remove their 
caufe into the faid court. 
HaBEas CORPUS. ad ref/pontiendum, a writ 
that lies where a perfon is imprifoned at 
‘another’s fuit in any prifon except that of 
- the king’s bench; and a third perfon 
would fue the prifoner there, in which cafe 
this writ will remove fuch prifoner from 
the prifon where he is, into the king's 
bench, to aniwer the aétion im that 
court, yi 
Haspeas corpus ad fatisfaciendum, a 
writ that lies againft a perfon in the fleets 
prifon, @c. to charge bim in execution. 
The delivery of this writ to the warden, 
is fufficient. 
HABENDUM, in law, a term fignifying 
to have and to hold, 
A deed or conveyance has two principal 
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‘parts 5 the premifes and the habendum. 


HABERDASHER, in commerce, a feller 


HABERE Facts poffefionem, a writ that 


Hapere Facias feifinam, a writ which © 


HABERE FACIAS vi/um, is a writ that lies 


HAB 


The office of the firft is to exprefs the 
names of the grantor, the grantee, and 
the things granted: that of the haben- | 
dum, to fhew what eftate or intereft the | 
grantee is to have in what is grahted. | 
According to lord Coke, the habendum — 
is to limit the eftate, fo that the general 
implication, which by conftru@ion of law 
pafies in the premiles, is by the haben- 
dom controlled and qualified, Thus in 
a leafe to two perfons, to have and tohold 
to the one for life, alters the implication 
of the joint tenancy in the freehold, 
which would pafs by the premifes, were 
it not for the habendum. 


of hats, or of {mall wares. 

The mafter anf wardens of the com- 
pany of haberdafhers in London, calling 
to their affiftance one of the company of 
cappers, and another of the hat-makers, 
and mayors, @c, of towns, may ijearch 
the wares of all hatters that work hats 
with foreign wool, and have not been ap- 
prentices to the trade, or who dye them 
with any thing bu: copperas and galls, or 
woad and madder; in which cate they 
are liable to penalties, by ftat. 8. Eliz, 
c. 7. and 5 Geo. II, c, 23. 


lies where one has recovered a term“for 
years in an aétion of ejeétment, in order 
to put him into poffcfion again. 
The theriff is obliged to execute this writ, 

and may raile the poffe comitatustoral> 
fit him, in cale he be oppofed” He may 
alfo break open a houfe into which en- 
trance is denied, to deliver poffeffion to 
the perfon recovering by law. But an 
aétion of the cafe lies againft him, if he- 
deliver poffeflion of more than is contains - 
ed in the writ. " 


lies where a perfon has recovered land in: 
the king’s court; directed to the fheriff, | 
commanding him to give feifin of the 
Jand recovered. 

This writ fometimes iffues out of the re=_ 
cords of a fine, and requires the fheriff ta 
give the cognilee, or his heirs, feifin of | 
the land in which the fine is levied. 
There is ltkewife a writ called, habere 
facias feifinam, ubi rex habuit annum, 
diem & vattum, that lies for the delivery 
of Jands to the lord of the fee, after the 
king has had his year, day and watte, in 
the lands of one convicted of felony. 


in divers cafes, as in dower, formedon, 


&e 


* 
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@c, where it is neceffary to take a view 
of the lands or tenements in queltion. 
HABERGION, a {imall coat of mail, or 
only fleeves and gorget of mail, formed 
of little iron rings, or mathes linked into 
each other. See the article GORGET. 
HABILIMENTS of war, in our antient 
ftatutes, fignify armour, harnefs, uten- 
fils, or otber provifions for war, without 
which there is fuppofed no ability to 
maintain war. 

HABIT, in philofophy, an aptitude or difs 
polition either of mind or body, acquired 
by a frequent repetition of the fame aét, 
This habit is by fome of the {choolmen 
termed habitus qualitativus, a qualitative 
habit, and defined a quatity adventitious 
to a thing, fitting and difpofing it either 
to a& or fuffer. Others again define ha- 
bit an affelion of the mind or body, per- 
fitting by long ufe and continuance, 
Hence habits may be diftinguifhed into 
thofe of the mind and of the body: thus 
virtue is called an habit cf the mind, 
ftrength, an habit of the body. A!l na- 
tural habits, whether of body or mind, 
are no other than the body and mind 
themielves confidered as either a€ting or 
fuffering ; or they afe modes of the body 
or mind wherein either perieveres, till 
effaced by fome contrary mode. 

Cuftom, fays Mr. Locke, fettles habits 
of thinking in the underftanding, as well 
as of determining in the will, and of mo- 
tions in the body, all which feem to be 

. but trains of motion in the animal fpirit, 
which once feta going, continue on in the 
fame fteps they have been ufed to, which 
by often treading are worn into a fmooth 
path, and the motion in it becomes eafy 
as well as natural. - See AssOCIATION. 
The archbifhop of Cambray defines ha- 
bits in general to be the certain impref- 
fions leit in the mind, by means where 
of we finda greater esfe, readinefs and in- 
clination to do any thing formerly done, 
by having the idea ready at hand to di- 
rect us how it was done before. Thus, 
for example, we foi the habit of fo- 
briety, by having always before us the 
inconveniencies ot exceis ; the reflections 
whereof being often repeated, render the 
exercife of that virtue continually more 
and more eafy. 

Malebranche gives a more mechanical 

‘ theory of habits. His principle is, that 
they confit in a facility which the ipirits 
acquire of pafling eafily from one part of 
the body into another. He argues thus: 
if the mind act on, and move the body, 


My 
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it is in all probability by means of a ftock 
of animal {pirits jodged in the brain, rea- 
dy to be fenf at the motion of the will, 
by means of the nerves which open or 
terminate in the brain, into the mutcles of 
the body, 

Now an influx of fpirits into a mufcle 
occafions a fwelling, and of courfe a 
fhortening of the muicle, and confequent- 
ly a motion of that part to which the 
mufcle is faftened. Further, the fpirits 
do not always find all the roads open 
and free through which they are to pafs: 
whence that difficulty we’ perceive of 
moving the fingers with that quicknefs 
neceflary to play on a mufcal initrument, 
or of moving the muicies neceflary to 
pronounce the words of a foreign lan- 
guage. But by degrees the fpirits, by 
their continual flux, fmooth .the way 
fo, that at length they meet with no re- 
fiftance at ali. Now it is in this facility 


the {pirits find of pafling, when directed 


into the members of the body, that habits 
confit, HR 


Habit, in medicine, denotes the fettled 


conititution of the body, or the habitude 
of any thing elfe, asthe ftruGture or com- 
pofition of a body, or the parts thereof, 


Hasir is alfo ufed for a drefs or garb, or 


the compofition of garments, wherewith 
a perfon is covered; in which fenfe we 
fay the habit of an ecclefialtic, of a reli- 
gious, &c, a military habit, Ge, * 

The different habits and cloths. that the 
generality of the world wear, are, through 
inadvertency and inattention, very fre 
quently the caufe of very unhappy ma- 
jadies. The antients have obterved the 
incohveniencies of many-parts of drels 5 


‘ 


and daily obfervations confirm to us the ~ 


many mifchiefs the ladies tuffer from the. 


fliff whale-bone tlays they wear, and the 


diforders of the vifcera of the lower belly 
to which thofe are fubjeét who lace them- 
felves too tightly; and this is not only of 
Canberous confequence to themfelves, but 
frequently is-the death of children in 
breeding women, The tight binding of 
the neck by the mens neck-cloths, ftucks, 
or the two tight collars of their fhirts, 
&c. has been very frequently the oceation 
of very terrible diforders of the head, the 
eyes, and the breaft; deafnefs, vertigoes, 
faintings, and bleedings at the nofe, are 
the frequent confequences of this praétice, 
Mr. Winflow has obferved, that the difs 
ferent motions of the bones of the foot, 
which are very free in their natural flate, 
as is very plainly (cen in young children, 

gla are 


* 
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up, by means of the improper preffure 

of our fhoes. The high-heeled foes 

the women wear, entirely changes the 
natural conformation of the bones of the 
whole foot, 

Angelic HaBiT or GARMENT, among our 
anceftors, was a monkifh garment, 
which laymen put on a little before their 
death, that they might have the benefit 
of the prayers of the monks. It was 
from them called angelic, becaufe they 
were called augeli, who, by thefe prayers, 
anima faluti fuccurabant. 

HABITATION, or CouaBiTATION, in 

et, law. See the article COHABITATION. 

~. +» HABITUAL, fomething grown to a habit 
~ by long ufe. See the article Habit. 

HABITUAL GRACE, among divines. 
the article GRACE, 

HABITUDE, among fchoolmen, the re- 
fpect or relation one thing bears to ano- 
ther. See RELATION. 

’ Some of the more precife fchoolmen con- 
fider habitude asa genus, and fub-divide 
it into two fpecies ; where it 1s confidered 
as quiefcent, they call it refpect ; where 

- as moved, relation: to which fome add 
a third fpecies, confidered in refpeét of 
figure, which they call mode, ‘ 

HaBITUDE is alfo ufed by philofophers 
for what we commonly call habit, or a 
certain difpofition or habitude for the 
performing or fuffering certain things, 
acquired by repeated acts of the fame kind. 

HACHA, a town of Terra firma, in South 
America, fituated on the north fea, at the 
mouth of the river Hacha, in welt long. 
92°, north lat. 11° 30, 

"HACKNEY, a village on the north-eaft 

~ fide of London, with a handfome church, 

_ three meeting-houfes, and feventeen alins- 
houles. 

- Hacknety-coatu. See Coacn. 
HADDINGTON, a parliament-town of 
Scotland, about eighteen miles eat of 
Edinburgh. 

HADDOCK, the englifly name of a well 
known fifh of the gadus-kind, with a 
bearded mouth, and three fins on the 
back: tts body is whitifh; the upper- 
jaw longeft, and the tail a little forked. 
‘See the article Gadus. 

HADE, among miners, fignifies the fleep 
defcent of a thaft, or the like paflages 
HADEMAR, a town of Germany, in the 

circle of the Upper Rhine, and county of 

Naffau in the Weteraw, fituated in 7? 

. 45’ eaft longitude, and 50° 26’ nerth 

datitude. 


See 
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are ufually wholly loft to us as we grow HADERSLEBAN, a town of Slefwick, or 
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fouth Jutland, fituated near the fea called 
the little Belt, in eaft longitude 10%, 
north latitude 55° 15’. 

HADLEY, a market-town of Suffolk, fitu- 
ated feventeen miles fouth-eaft of Bury. 
HADRAMUT, a city of Arabia Felix, 
the capital of the province of Hadramut, 
fituated in eaft Jongitude 50° 30’, north 
latitude 16°, three hundred and fixty 

miles north-eaft of Mocho. 
HASMACHATES, in natural hiftory, 
the variegated, blood-coloured agat of 
the antients, See the article AGAT. 
H/EMAGOGOS, among phyficians, a 
compound medicine, confifting of fetid 
and aromatic fimples, mixed with black 
hellebore ; and preicribed in order to pro- 
mote the menftrual and hemorrhoidal 
fluxes, as alfo to bring away the lochia. 
See the article MENSEs, &e. 
HAMANTHUS, GusineA-orcuHIs, in 
botany, a genus of the hexandria-mono- 
gynta clafs of plants, the corolla whereof 
confilts of a fingle petal, ereét, and di- 
vided into fix erect linear fegments ; the . 
tube is very fhort, and angular: the 
fruit a roundifh berry, containing three — 
cells ; the feeds are fingle and trique- — 
trous; the involucrum has fometimes fix — 
leaves, ; 
The flowers ftand at the top in a kind 
of little umbel, and are of a very beau- 
tifully ftellated appearance, 
HAEMATITES, BLoop-sTONE, in na- 
tural hiftory, an extremely rich and fine 
iron-ore, See the article TRON. 
It is very ponderous, and is either of a 
pale red, a deeper red, or a bluifh colour 5 
ufually of a very gloffy furface; and — 
when broken, of a fine and regularly 
ftriated texture: the ftriz converging to- 
ward the center of the body ; and thé 
mafles thereof naturally breaking into 
fragments of a broad bafe and pointed . 
end; appearing fomething pyramidal, 
‘The hzmatites is various in its degrees 
of purity and hardnefs, as_ well as in its 
figure: the fineft and moft pure is of a 
botryoide furface; the whole fuperficies 
rifing into larger or f{nialler roundifi tu- 
bercles: fometimes the hematites is of a 
coarfe texture, and a Jaxer ftruéture, in 
which ftate it is known to many by the 
name {chiftus. 
‘The hzmatites, befides its value as an 
ore, has its ufes in medicine: the higheft 
coloured and moft like cinnabar that can — 
be had, being efteemed aftringent and 
deficcatives It is given in powder from — 
. ten 


i 
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ten grains to five and twenty for a dofe, 
in hemorrhages ; and is alfo ufed in dif- 

_ temperatures of the eyes. 

HJEMATOPUS, the sza-pye, in orni- 
thology, a diftiné&t genus of birds of the 
order of the {colopaces, with a compreffed 
beak, terminating in a wedge-like point. 
The bematopus is of the bignefs of the 
common magpye, and is fo called from 
the colour of its legs, which are of a bright 
fcarlet. 

HAEMATOSIS, among phyficians, the 
fame with fanguinification, See the ar- 
ticle SANGUINIFICATION, 

HAEMATOXYLUM, camPEACHY- 
WOOD, in botany, a genus of fhe decan- 
dria-monogynia clafs of plants, the flower 
of which confilts of five equal and ovated 

“petals ; the fruit is a lanceolated, obtufe 
and unilocular, bivalve capfule, contain- 


ing a few compreffed, oblong feeds. See . 


the article CAMPEACHY, 

HZEMOPTOSIS, HH MAPTyYSIS, or 
H#MOPTOES, in medicine, a {pitting of 
blood, 

An hemaptyfis is either accidental or ha- 
bitual, and is ftopped by aftringents, as 
bole-armenic, dragon’s blood, and the 
lapis heematites, and beft and moft fafely 
cured by the peruvian bark. In this dif- 
order purging is to be avoided, but bleed- 
ing is convenient; diuretics and diapho- 
retics are of ufe, but opiates are excel- 
lent; in particular femen hyofciami is a 
noble f{pecific, commended both by the 
antients and moderns, yet it is to be 
given with great precaution, in {mall 
quantities, and often répeated; for when 
given in too large a dofe, it occafions a 
delirium; hedera terreftris, or ground- 
ivy, produces marvelous effeéts. 

In a defperate accidental hemaptyfis, 
other things being tried in vain, (as in 
all other hemorrhages) the expectation 
of the phyfician is feldom fruftrated, if 
he makes ufe of the following remedy. 
‘Take plantain water and red wine, of 
each half a pound; fyrup of poppies, 
half an ounce; to thefe add a very {mall 
quantity.of the oil of vitriol, and make 
the whole up into a julep. 

In cafes of extremity, the fumes of quick 
lime and vinegar, are faid to be very 
good. 

HAEMORRHAGE, in medicine, a flux 
of blood from any part of the body, 
Hemorrhages ave divided by medical 
writers into natural and preternatural, 
Natura! hgmorrhages comprehend bleed- 


4g at the nole, ipiiting vf Liove, the HicMORRHAGE, or BLEEDING at the not, 
* is 


\ 


? 


fluxes of the hemorrhoids and menfes, 
the lochia in lying-in women, vomit- 


ing of blood, and voiding of blood by 


urine, * 

‘The preternatural hemorrhages are fuch 
as derive their origin from external acci- 
dents, as falls, blows, and wounds: 
fome alfo comprehend under this term 


the artificial evacuations by bleeding, ia 


cupping, and the like. F 


Hemorrhages differ much according to. ~ i 


ihe age and ftate of the patient, and other ~~ 


accidents; hemorrhages from the nofe 
are moft frequent in. young perfons; 
thofe of the haemorrhoides, in perfons of 
a middle age, or later in life; the fpit- 


ting of blood, to perfons in a middle age ;- 


and voiding of blood by urine, ufually to . Si 


older people. 


Some hemorrhages are periodical, and. — 


others vague or uncertain. The firftob- — 


ferve fome ftated periods of time for their 
return upon people: the laft are wholly: 


uncertain in that particular, Some are- 


alio termed critical ; thefe are fuch as 


happen in the crifis of fevers, There are _ 
ufually violent pains about thofe parts — 


whence natural hemorrhages are to pro- 
ceed; but thefe always go off as icon 
as the bleeding comes on 1m due quanti- 
ty. Young perfons of a healthy and floes 
rid conititution, are moft fubje& to ha- 


morrhages: people of plethoric habits, — 
are alfo much fubjeétto them; and efpeci-— 
ally fuch whole blood is found and fluxile, ~ 


not fubje&t to any dyfcracy; thofe who 
drink much wine, or eat high feafoned 
food; and chiefly thofe perfons who 
are fubje&t to violent paflions, efpecially 
anger: hence it is that brutes are rarely 
afflicted with them. The principal caufes 


therefore of hemorrhages are plethora, | 


violent commotions of the body, hot 


foods and liquors, a heat: of the feafon, 


a fudden cooling of the body after violent . 


heat, and paflion, 


As to: the prognoftics of hzmorrhagesy' 


it may in general be obferved, that thofe 


proceeding from the lungs, vomiting, ~~ 


and voiding blood by urine, are all very 
dangerous, ‘The others, when regulate 


ed, and in due proportion, are {lutary,.. 


and often prevent difeafes. But the com= 


mon cuftom of ftopping them by aftrin- Os 
gents, or otherwife, is often produétiveof 


fagnations, inflammations, and violent 
fevers. 

Natural hemorrhages are more paiticue 
larly, 


ea 


fix pounds, 


fs owing to the more plentiful appulfe of 
blood to the noltrils, by a ftronger mo- 
tion of the heart, whereby the {mall ar- 
tertes in the pituitary coat become turgid, 
and too much diftended, ‘till at length 
they gape, and the blood guthes out. 
A bleeding at the nofe may be promoted 
when perfons of fedentary lives, that in- 


dulge their appetites, and fo become ple- 
thoric, put their blood into extraordinary 


" agitation, by any of the caufes already 


mentioned, or by volatile medicines, hot 
baths, or fuddenly chilling their feet, @c. 
This hemorrhage differs much as ta the 
quantity, fome lofe only a few drops, 
fome feveral ounces, aud fome five or 
No hemorrhage is more 
apt to return 5 which it does to fome in 
a few days, to others in a few hours. 


‘To the plethoric it is generally falutary ; 


and there are many inftances of a vertigo, 
fcotomia, dull, heavy pains of the head, a 


_ phrenfy, and even an epilepfy, being car- 


ried off by it, On the contrary, from its 
fuppreflion there have arifen vertigoes, 


~apolexies, epilepfies, convulfions, noife 


in the ears, hardnefs of hearing, and even 
a-gutta ferena. 

But enormous and long continued bleed- 
ings at the nofe, when they arife from 
fpafms of the internal parts, and are pre- 
ceded with coldnefs of the extreme parts, 
and fainting fits, generally occafion death: 
it is alfo dangerous in fpotted and ma- 
lignant fevers, and in chronical difeafes, 


Tf the bleeding is very inordinate, it will- 


be proper to ule cgoling emulfions, gen- 
tle or ftronger opiates, to moderate the 
fpattic ftri€tures, as occafion fhall re- 
quire, Camphor mixed with nitre and 
calx of antimony, will be highly necef- 
fary, if the matter of exanthemata or 
cutaneous eruptions is the caufe of the 
hemorrhage, as is often the cafe. A 


revulfion may be made from the head 
_ by bleeding in the lower parts; then by 
temperate pediluvia, and putting the 


hands into warm water. After a revul- 
fion by. bleeding, there 1s nothing equal 
to nitre, to appeafe the orgaim of the 


“blood; next to thefe are vegetable acids, 
. fych as the juice of feville-oranges, bar- 


berries, the water and juice of wood for- 
rel; but more efpecially the diluted fpi- 
rit of vitriol, tinGure of rofes, &c. 

Externally refrigerants may be mixed 


with difcutients, and applied to the fore- 
head, nofe, and neck, In perfons of a 


bilious conftitution, cold water alone 


drank freely, has a good effect, 
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H#&MORRHAGE of the hamorrhoids, or of 
the piles, See HAMORRHOIDS. 
HEMORRHAGE of the locbia. in lying-in 
women, See the aiticles Loguia and 
DELIVERY. 
HMORRHAGE of the menfes. . See the ar- 
ticle MENSES, ; 
HAMORRHAGE of the /angs. See the ar- 
ticles BLOOD and Hamoprrosis. 

HEMORRHAGE of the urinary paffages, a 
diforder commonly called pifling of bloods 
being an emiffion of blood, with or 
without urine, from the veffels of the 
‘kidneys or bladder, which may be ei- 
ther enlarged, broken, or eroded; and 
is more or leis dangerous, according to 
the different circumitances that attend it. 
If pure blood is voided suddenly, with- 
out interruption, and without pain, we 
‘conclude, fays Hoffinan, it proceeds from 
the kidneys. It likewife comes from the 
kidneys if the urine is cottee-colouredy 
or more florid, and generally precedes a 
fit of the gravel: it fometimes accom- 
panies the paffage of a (tone through the 
ureter: but if the blood is of a dark co- 


Jour, with or without purulent matter, — 


emitted with heat and pain in the pubes, — 
and in a fmall quantity, y certainly pro- 
ceeds from the bladder, -It may be occa 
fioned by a ftoppage of the hemorrhoi- 
, dal flux; froma violent motion of the 
body, efpecially riding ; from a ftone ~ 
concealed in the kidney ; from an erofion © 
and ulcers of the bladder ; from external * 
violence; from griping pains caufed by 
violent purges ; from fharp diuretics, el- 
pecially cantharides, 
All bloody urine has fome degree of 
danger, but it is moft fo when mixed with 
purulent matter. 
If the patient is plethoric, or it proceeds © 
from a fanguineous evacuation, bleed- — 
ing is neceffary, as alfo cooling nitrous 
draughts, and purified nitre mixed with 
abforbents, with whey for a vehicle, or 
barley-broth, or fmail-beer acidulated | 
with drops of the f{pirit of vitriol, The 
body mult be kept open with laxatives, — 
as rhubarb, with currants; or with cream — 
of tartar; alfo emollient clyfters, The | 
relaxed veffels muft be agglutinated with 
decogtions of vulnerary herbs, fuch as ~ 
agrimony, ground ivy, yarrow, golden- 
rod, and the roots of. comfry dulcified 
with virgin-honey, to which milk may. 
be occafionally added, 
If there is an ulcer in the kidneys or 
bladder, medicines muft be given that 
fheath the acrimony, fuch as fyrup of 
" marfh-. 
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marfh- mallows, alfo infufions of the vul- 
nerary herbs above-mentioned, likewife 
of the barks of acacia, cherry-tree, and 
zum. 

‘When grumous blood plugs up the paf- 
fage of the ureter into the bladder, or 
the fphinéter of the bladder, and occa- 
fions a difficulty or ftoppage of urine, 
warm water drank plentitully, and baths 
of the fame, are ufeful: likewife warm 
watet fhould be injected into the bladder 
with a fyringe, that the fharp humour 
may be diluted, and the grumes diffolv- 
ed: but if the urine fhould be quite ftop- 
ped with a fpafm, then give emulfions 
of the four cold feeds, with crabs eyes, 
and calx of antimony. Externally ap- 
ply a bladder filled with a deco&ion of 
emollfent flowers in milk to the abdo- 
men, and keep the body opemwith manna, 
or an emollient oily clyfter. Milk and 
whey are likewife excellentin thefe dif- 
orders, if a dram of bole armenic is 
taken in every draught. 
It is an error of fatal confequence to give 
aftringents in thefe diforders, which {top 
the flux too fuddenly. 
For fuch preternatural hemorrhages as 
- derive their origin from external acci- 
dents; as ‘falls, blows, and wounds, fee 
the articles CONTUSION, WOUND, Fis- 
SURE, CONTRAFISSURE, Ge. 
For artificial hemorrhages by bleeding, 
cupping, and the like, fee the articles 
PHLEBOTOMY, CUPPING, &c. « 


For the critical haemorrhages in fevers, - 


&c, See the article FEVER, &e. 
HZEMORRHOIDAL, an appellation 
given by anatomilts to the arteries and 
veins goipg to the inteftinum reétum. 
The internal hemorrhoidal artery is a 
branch of the inferior mefenteric ; and 
the external one, a branch of the iliac, 


‘The hemorshoidal veins are branches of 


the hypogaftrics. 

HAMORRHOIDS, or PiLeEs, in me- 
dicine, an hemorrhage,, or flux of blood 
from the bamo.rhoidal veflels, See Ha- 
MORRHAGE, and HASMORRHOIDAL, 
When the hemorrhoidal vefiels only 
{well, and difcharge no blood, but are 
exceeding painful, this is termed the 
blind piles. 

All copious fluxes of the blood from the 
anus, are not tobe reckoned of the 
morbous kind, For the habit of body, 

_ftrength, age, and temperament, of the 
“patient are to be confidered. ‘That which 
is enormous and exceffive to one perfon, 
may be moderate and iajutary to another. 
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That only is to be efteemed pernicions, * ; 
‘which continues too long, and enfeebles — 
the patient, whereby the digeftion, na= 
trition, and other fanétions are hurt, and 4 
there is reafon to fear the produétion of | ~~ 
dangerous chronical difeates.. An ex=- 
tenfive hemorrhoidal flux is generally 
preceded by a heavy preffing’ pain of the © | 
back, and loins: fometimes a numbnefs ~~ 
of the legs and thighs; a conftri@ion ©) 
of the external parts, with a flight fhive . 5° 
ering, and a fubfidence of the veffels ©, 
therein; a hard contrasted pulfe; a dry- ae 
nes of the mouth and fauces ; the urine 
diminifhed in quantity, and moft com-  _ 
monly pale; a fenfe of weight about the ~ 
anus extending to the perineum; a 
weaknels of the ftomach ; a flatulency ._ 
in the lower belly ; a frequent defireto -, 
make water, and to go to ftool; with: 
fometimes an.exclulion of a white bilious. >: 
mucus; the old and weak have a pro- 
cidentia ant. ; 4 
In this cafe the blood is generally at firft - 
black, and very grumous, and fometimes © 
comes away in large clots from the va- 
ricous veflels; afterwards it becomes red, - 
and at lait ferous: fometimes it is pitui--— © 
tous, or like the white of anegg. There 
are inftances of voiding a pint or aquart + 
of blood daily. It often continues long, —* 


- from twenty to thirty, or even forty _ 
days. af 


« 


The external or blind piles feldom bleed, -/ 
but turn to painful varices, which being 
opened, weep a little, but will not yield - 
much blood. But the internal piles, which 
are the off-fpring of the fplemic branch, 
and are extended to the inner fubttance — ~ 
of the reum, and as far abthe fphingter 
of the anus, together with the finall ar-°_ 
teries derived trom the lower meferaic, 
not only bleed plentifully, but when the — 
flux is fuppreffed, create difeafes of the _ 
liver, fpleen, pancreas, mefentery and 
intefiines. Pp 
he perfons fubje&t to this difeafe, are ~ 
thofe of a loole, fpungy texture, of © 
a bulky fize, who live high, and lead a ~ 
ledentary lite, or to whom it is hereditary s: 
fharp purges, aloctics, high-feafoned’ * 
food, free drinking of {Sweet wines, — 
neglect. of cuftomary bleeding, danger, --- 
fadnels, hard riding, and the Jike, will 
ufher in this diforder. Tor AN 
“This hemorrhage is dangerous, becaufe. _ 
it decays the ftrength, waftes the body, © . 
and produces a fenfe of weight in the 
thighs, The fleep is laborious, and the. - 
piscordia opprefled, there is a rumbling 


- as peafe, grapes, or eggs: 
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inthe belly, and a weak pulfe.. When 


- it continues long, the ancles fwell, and. 


the countenance is ghaftly. There is a 
ftraitnefs of breathing ; and lat ofall, it 
terminates in a cachexy, dropfy, or a 
flow and heétic fever. 

If the patient is plethoric, bleed, and let 
his drink be cold water of the chaly- 
beate kind ; or whey turned with orange 
juice, or juleps, made with tin&ture of 
rofes, cooling waters, and fyrup of 
rofes; likewile nitre, in powder, with 
abforbents ; and to appeale the_{pafm, 
opiates of the mildeft kind. 


. Jf it continues long, and the blood be- 


gins to grow ferous, then give rhubarb 
‘with currants, and tamarinds, or which 
js much the fame, with cream of tartar. 
‘Then gentle diaphoretics may be come 
pounded of burnt hartfhorn, calx of 
antimony, wine-vinegar, mixt with 
crabs-eyes, water of elder flowers, fimple 
alexitereal water, and diafcordium, or 
hot decoétions of yarrow, veronica, &c, 
may be taken in bed in order to {west ; 
alfo half a grain of camphor mixt with 
nitrous and bezoardic powders, ‘The 
camphor may feem an inconfiderable 
dofe, yet its efficacy is very great in dif- 
orders of this kind. 

In the blind piles there is a moft intenfe 
pain at the time of going to ftool, and 
the excrements are tinged with blood ; 
fometimes tumours like warts lie hid 
under the fphinéter, or appear on the 
verge of the anus, Sydenham orders to 
“take away ten ounces of blood from the 
arm; then to diffolve two drams of li- 
tharge, in four ounces of {pring water, 
with which mix one feruple of thebaic 


 extraét. Dip a hot cloth in a little of 


this mixture, and apply it to the part; 
or if the tumour is within, inject a few 
fpoonfuls of it with a fyringe; the patient 
mutt abftain from flefh, drink barley wa- 
ter, and take diacodium every night. 
Sometimes thé veins in the blind piles 
are fo much dilated with blood, as to be 
very painful, and raife tubercles as large 
they appear 
livid and black fron the ftagnation of a 
thick blood, and when preffed with the 
fingers, feel like a bladder Alled with 
liquor. Some are foft and indolent, 
others hard, inflamed, and painful, ren- 
dering the patient unable to walk, fit, or 
ftand, and produce fuch a {pafm in the 
-anus, as not to admit aclyfter: fome- 
‘times they bleed, or turn to troublefome 
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itching ulcers, and occafion an abfcefs, 
or a fittula. 
According to Heifter, linen diptin warm 
fpirit of wine, and emollients, are of in-' 
finite fervice, Leeches may be alfo ap- 
plied to exhauft the blood ; if they are’ 
not at hand, and the parts are inflamed, 
the lancet muft be ufed; then dreflings 
mutt be made with lint, with compreffess 
and the T bandage. The tubercles, 
which are full and large, may be re- 
moved by a ligature, unlefs inflamed. 
Sometimes they are high in the rectum, 
and then a fpeculum ani mutt be ufed, 
in which cafe they muft be either fcarified 
with a lancet, or divided with {ciflars, 
that the thick noxious blood may be dif- 
charged, and the pains relieved. 
HAZMORRHUS, the BLooD- SNAKE, 
the name of a peculiar {pecies of ferpent ; 
fo called, becaule it was fuppofed, that, 
on a perfon’s being bit by it, the blood 
flowed out of every part of the body. 
It is a {mall ferpent, feldom arriving to 
more than a foot long; its eyes are re- 
markably vivid, bright, and fparkling 5 
its {kin is very glofly, and its back va- 
riegated witha great number of black 
and white fpots; its neck is very flender 5 
its tail extremely fharp; and it has a 
fort of fmall horn placed over its eyes: 
it is found in Egypt. There is alfo an 
american kind of this ferpent found in the 
fouthern parts of that continent, and 
called by the natives ahucyatli, which is 
larger than the other, and refembles the 
rattle-(nake in many particulars, but 
wants the diftinguifhing character of the 
rattle in the tail. Seethe articles SERPENT 
and RATTLE-SNAKE, © © et ee 
H/EMUS, now called RHODOPE,a moune © 
tain that divides Bulgaria from ‘Thrace, 
or Romania, in European Turky, 
HZEREDE aspucrTo, an antient writ 
that lay for the lord, who having, the 
wardfhip of his tenant while under age, 
could not come by his body, it being 
carried away by another perfon, 


HHAUREDE DELIBERANDO, &c, a writ di- 


rected to the fheriff, to require one who 
had the ward of another, to deliver him 
to the perfon whofe ward he was, on 
account of his land. 

HA&REDE RAPTO, or ravifhment de gard. 
See the article RAVISHMENT. 
H/ERESY, the crime of heretics. 

article HERETIC, 
H/ERETICOcomeEvurenpDo,awrit which 
formerly Jay againft one conviéted of 
ripiok herefy 


See the. 


¥ 


erefy by his bifhop, and having ab- 
jured, afterwards fell into it again, or 
at leaft into fome other, upon which he 
was committed into the hands of the 
fecular power; and by virtue of this 
writ} upon a certificate of his conviction, 
he was burnt. 
‘This writ was taken away by ftatute 
29 Car. IT. c. 9. 
AERLEM, a populous city of the United 
| Provinces, in the province of Holland, 
fituated. near the lake which from this 
| cown is called Haerlem-Meer ; four miles 
ealt of the ocean, and twelve weft of 
| Amfterdam: eaft long. 4° 20’, north lat, 
b 52° 30°. 
AGAIT, a canonical hook of the Old 
Teftament, fo called from the prophet 
of that name, who, in all probability 
was born at Babylon, from whence he 
returned with Zerubbabel. 
This prophet, by the command of God, 
exhorted the Jews, after their return 
from the captivity, to finifh the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, which they had in 
termitted for fourteen years. His re- 
monftrances had the defired effeét ; and 
to encourage them to proceed in the 
work, he.aflured them from God, that 
the glory of this latter houfe, fhould be 
greater than the glory, of the former: 
which was accordingly fulfilled, when 
Chrift honoured it with his. prefence ; 
for, with refpeét to the building, this 
Jatter, temple was nothing in comparifon 
of the former. 
AG Boar, akind of fhip. See Suir. 
AGIASMA, or AciasMa, among an- 
tient writers, is fometimes ufed for the 
whole church, and fometimes for the 
more facred part thereof, 
HIAGENAU, a fortified town of Germany, 
in the landgraviate of Allace:  eait 
long. 7° 40’, north lat. 48° 45’. 
HAGGARD ratcon, thegreenith legged 
| falcon, with a livid back, It is a large 
{pecies, equal toa full grown hen in fize. 
See the article FALCON, 
IAGIAZ, a province of Arabia, whereof 
Mecea is the capital. : 
HAGIOGRAPHA, or holy writings, a 
name given toa particular divilion of the 
Old Tefament, as containing hymns to 
God, and moral precepts for the conduét 
of life, ‘he books diftinguifhed by this 
term were the Plalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
fiaftes, and the Song of Solomon. 
FIAGIOSIDERON, in the greek church, 
a name given to an inftrument made of 
jron, ufed by the Greeks, under the dos 
Yau. I, 


~ AWG Yaga] 


HAT 


minion of the Turks, to fapply the place, 


of bells, the ule of which is prohibited, 7 


It is a plate of iron about. three inches.” 
broad, and fixteen long, faltened by the 
middle to a chain or cord, and*hung at 
the church door; on this they ftrike. - 
with an iron-hammer, with a kind of ~ 
meafure or cadence that is not difagree- 
able. 
This is ufed to call the people to church 5 
and it is alfo carried before the prieft, in 
a proceflion of the facrament to a fick 
perfon, when it is beat upon from time 
to time, to advertife the people to adore 
it, juft as the romifh church do with a 
bell, 
HAGUE, a town of the United Provinces, 
in the province of Holland, fituated two 
miles eaft of the fea, and fourteen north- 
weit of Rotterdam, ‘This is one of the 
fineft towns in Europe; buttho’ it enjoys 
all the. privileges of a city of Holland, 
except that of fending reprefentatives to 
the ftates, yet as it has no walls, it is 
only efteemed a village. Here every city 
of the United Provinces has a houie for 
their refpective deputies, and here the 
fates of the province of Holland affemble, 
and all public affairs are tranifasted. 
HAIL, grando, in phyfiolegy, an aque- 
ous concretion, in form of white or pel- 
lucid {pherules, defcending out of the 
atmo(phere, Sea 
Hail is evidently no other than drops of 
rain congealed into ice. This happens 
when in their paflage thro’ the inferio 
air,, they meet with, nitrous particles, 
which are known to contribute greatly 
to freezing. Their magnitude is owip 
to a frefh acceflion of matter as they i 


bd 
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along.* Hente we fee the reafon why - 
hail is fo frequent in fummer, Pek 
at that time greater quantities of nitre 
are exhaled from the. earth, and float 
up and down the dir. See the articles 
Rain and Frost. 4. 4 
HAILBRON, a. city of Germany, in the 
circle of Swabia, and dutchy of Wir- 
temberg; eaft Jong. 9? north lat. 49° ro’, 
HAINAN, or AyNan, an ifland of an- 
oval form, and about 309 miles in cir- 
cumference, about fifty miles fouth of 
the continent of China, and fubje& to 
that emperor, It is ftuated between 107 
and z10° of ealt long. and between 18 
and 20° of north latitude, 
HAINAULT. See Haynautr, - 
HAINBURG, a town of Germany, in the 
circle and archdutchy of Aasfria, fitue 
ated on the Danube, thisig five mileseat 
9 M i) 


bd 
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of Vienna: eaft long. 17° 8’ north lat. 
48° 20/. 


FIAINES, a river of the Auftrian Nethen 


Jands, which runs from eait to weft thro* 
the province of Hainault, and falls into 
the Scheld at Conde, 


HAIR, in phyfiology, flender, oblong, and 


flexible filaments, growing out of the 
pores of animals, and ferving moft of 
them as a covering. 

When thefe filaments, in human fub- 
jects, grow on the body, they are deno- 
minated pili; when on the head, capilli. 


-'Thefe laft are molt proper for examina- 


tion; that part of them, which is with. 
out the fkin, appears cylindric to the 
naked eye; but, when examined by the 
help of glaffes, itis found to be unequal 
and irregular, and often knotty. It is 
pellucid, but is not hollow ; but the ex- 
tremities of them are often fplit into fe- 
veral parts, fo as to refemble a pencil, 
The part of the hair that is within the 
fkin, is called the'root of it; and, from 
its roundihh figure, the bulb, ‘This part 
js hollow and yafculous, in the manner 
of the bafes of the young feathers on 


birds; this vafculous part is inclofed in 


a follicle, or cafe, and is moft conveni- 
ently to be examined in the large hairs 
of a cat’s whifkers, or in the beards of 
SUPE BRUMAM a wk ee a es 
‘The origin of the hair is in the cutis, 
and in the fat that lies underneath it; 
and probably from nerves, as an acute 
pain is felt in pulling them off, The nu- 
rious matter of the hair is probabl 

the fame with that of the other parts of 
the body ; not merely excrementitious, 
as the old authors have fuppofed. It is 
a common affertion, that the hair gtows 
after a perfon is dead; but unqueftion- 
able experiments prove this to be of the 
number of vulgar errors, not at all the 
more true for being univerfally received 
as truth. 2 iy 

The colour of the hair is very different 
3n different people of the fame coun- 
try; but there are alfo gencral differen- 
ces of it, peculiar in a manner, to the 
climates, ‘In the hotteft countries it is 


-wery black j' in the colder, it is yellow- 


$fh, redifh, or brown ; but in all places 
it grows grey or white with age; and in 
the labourers in copper mines, and others, 
who are continually receiving the effluvia 
of that metal it becomes gteenifh. The 
Jength of the hair is, in the individual, 
Very different. ‘ Jt is always much longer 
4 r i 
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Himan-Hair, in commerce, makes a 


SL AT 
on the head than elfewhere. In general 
it is fhort and curled under the torrid’ 
zone, and gradually longer in the more 
temperate climates. Its confiftence to the 
touch, alfo, varies greatly, 1. In regard 
to the different climates and fubjeéts. In 
general, it is harfher in the Aéthiopian 
than in the European ; and harder and 
dryer in adults than in infants, whole 
habit abounds more with humidities. 2. | 
In regard to the parts of the body on | 
which it grows: it 1s very harfh and hard 
under the arm-pits, and about the pu-_ 
denda: on the head it’ is much fofter ; 
and on all the other parts of the body 
it is greatly fofter' than there, and very 

shorts = 4 4 
As to the time of the origination of the 
hair, that of fome parts of the body is 
of the fame date with the parts it grows 
on; fuch is that of the head, the eye-— 
lathes, and eye-brows, That of others 
begins to grow only at a’ certain time ; 
fuch is that of the beard, of the arm: 
pits, and of the pudenda: and in the 
fame manner fome of the hair continues 
always increafing in length, while other 
parts of it never grow after the bith of 
We Ieee NE kr a ee 
The ufe of the hair of the head is to 

keep that’ part warm, as well as to be an 
ornament to it: that of the reft of the 
hair, except only that of the eye-brows 
and eye-lafhes, is not fo eafily deter- 
mineds” oF"), eerie: A while apa 


confiderable article of trade, the goodnefS 
of which confilts in its being neither too 
coarfe, nortooflender, ' °° |”) 
Hair that does not curl or buckle na- 
turally, is made to do fo by firft boiling, 
and then baking it. Having forted it, 
they next roll it carefully upon pipes; 
hollowed in the middle; thefe they put 
into a pot or cauldron, and let them boil 
about two hours; then taking them out, 
they are dried and coverd with papers ; 

and, laftly, ‘fent to the paftry-cook, who 
bakes them in an oven, till the cruft with | 
which’ they’ are covered is about three 
fourths baked. 

The hair of fevera] other animals, as_ 
the beaver, hare, coney, &c. is alfo 

ufed in commerce, and efpecially in the 

manvfaéture of hats. See the article 

Har. say 
As to the duties upon hair, that of 
camels pays, upon importation 6,° 3d, 

each pound ; and draws back, upon exe. 
sity porta- 


HAI 
a4 


© portation, 6——d. Cow or ox-hair, 
I 


0° 
177 
. 2——d. the 112 pounds d 
pays 7s “pl e P j an 
draws _ back, 
Df 
cotta! ike hale or mealeds ane haba. 
IQ0 


upon exportation, 6s. 


' 877 
dred weight, pays 2s. 4—— d. and 


draws back, upon exportation, 2s, 


31 , . 57 
a——d. Ordinar ts-hair pays 4 —~ d, 
pee Ordinary goats-hair pay ome 
the pound ; and draws back, upon ex- 
Goats-hair, other- 


L 
wife called carmenia-wool, pays en d. 
00 


‘ 233 
ortation, 4——d. 
P 2 eran 


the pound; and draws back, upon ex- 
portation, DY dead Horfe-hair pays 
L 100 
7 mad the pound; and draws back, 
100 


2 
*d. Human hair 
oO 


: 46 
upon exportation, 6 
10 


for perukes, pays 1s. 7;,d. the pound; 
and draws back, upon exportation, 1s. 
25_d. 

alR, among farriers, is generally called 
the coat ; and, with regard to horfes, de- 
ferves particular confideration. 

The hair growing on the fetlock, ferves 
as adefence to the prominent part of it, 
in travelling in ftony ways, or in frofty 
weather: if the hair of a horfe’s neck, 
and the parts moft uncovered, be clofe, 
fmooth and fleek, it is an indication of 
fhis being in health and good cafe. In 
order to make the hair of an horfe foft 
and fleek, he muft be kept warm at heart, 
for the leaft inward cold will caufe the 
hair to (tare; alfo fweat him o!ten, for 
that will loofen, and raife the duft and 
filth thatrenders his coat foul; and when 
he is in the heat of a fweat, ferape off 
all the white foam, fweat and filth that 
is raifed up, with an old {word blade ; 
nd alfo when he is blooded, if yourub 
im all over with his own blood, re- 
eating it two or three days, and curry 
nd drefs him well, it wi!l make his coat 
iine as covered with a fine varnifh. 

air falling from the main or tail, is 
aufed either by his having taken fome 
eat, which has engendered a dry 
nange; or from fome furfeit which caufes 
he evil humours to refort to thofe parts, 
o cure this, anoint the horfe’s mane 
J cveft with back foap; make a ftrong 
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H: Ass, 

lee of afhes, and wath it all over with it; 
But if a canker fhould grow on a horfe’s 
tail, which will eat away both flefh and 
bone ; then put fome oil of vitriol to it, 
and it will confume it; and if you find 
that the vitriol corrodes too much, you 
need only to wet it with cold water, and 
it will put a ftop to it, 

It you would take away hair from any 


part of a horfe’s body ; boil half a pound | 


of lime in a quart of water, till a fourth 
part is confumed, to which add an ounce 
of orpiment ; make this into a platter, 
and lay it on, 

HaIr’sBREADTH, a meafure of length, 
being the forty-eighth part of an inch. 
HAKE, in ichthyology, the englifh name 

of the gadus, with two fins on the back, 
and the under jaw longeft. It grows to 
two feet or more in length, but is the 
flendereft of all the gadi. See Gapus. 
HALABAS, a city of the hither India, 
and capital of the province of Halabas, 
fituated at the conflux of the rivers 


Ganges and Jemma; eaft long. 83° 


north at 26° 35’, 

HALBARD, or HaLBERT, in the art of 
war, a well-known weapon, carried by 
the ferjeants of foot and dragoons, 

It is a fort of fpear, the fhaft of which 
is about five feet long, and made of afh, 
or other wood. Its head is armed with 
a fteel point, edged on both fides, not 
unlike the point of a two-edged fword, 
But befides this fharp point, which is in 
a line with the fhaft, there is a crofs 
piece of fteel, flat and pointed at both 
ends; but generally with a cutting edge 
at one extremity, anda bent fharp point 
at the other ;.fo that it ferves equally t 
cut down, or pufh withal. Itis alfo rel 
ful in determining the ground betwixt 
the ranks, and in adjufting the files of 
a battalion. 

HALBERSTAT, acity of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, the capital 
of the dutchy of the fame name; fub- 
ject to the king of Pruffia, eaft long. 11° 
6’, north lat. 51° 5s". 

HALBERT, among farriers, is a {mall 

, piece of iron an inch broad, and three 
or four inches long, foldered to the toe 
of a horfe’s fhee, to hinder a Jame horie 
from trading on his toe. 

Thefe halbert fhoes neceffarily conftrain 
a lame horfe, when he goes at a moderate 
pace, to tread or reft on his heel, which 
Jengthens and draws out the back ‘finew, 
thst was hefore in fome meafure fhrunk. 
HALCRYPTIUM, a name given by Dr. 
g M4 3 Hul, 


L a) 


waters, fcarce difcernible by the tafte, 
and with much difficulty feparable from 
them ; but, by proper management, may 
be procured in form of a dry powder ; 
which, being carefully prepared by fo- 
lution and evaporation, affords extremely 
minute, oblong, quadrangular cry ftals. 

The halcryptium, thus obtained, has all 


the properties of the common alkaline 


falts. ‘ See the article ALKALI. 

All the chalybeate waters a®ordit ; but 
none in fuch large quantities as that of 
Pyrmont, See the article PyRMONT. 


‘HALCYON, in ornithology, a name given 


by the antients to the ifpida, or king- 
fifher. See the article KinG-FISHER. 


Halcyon Days, dies halcyonii, in anti- 


quity, a name given to feven days before 
and as many after the wintel-solitice ; by 
reafon the halcyon, invited by tuc calm- 
nefs of the weather, laid its eggs innefts 
built on the rocks, clofe by the brink of 
the fea,. at this feafon. 


HALE, in the fea-language, fignifies pull ; 


as to hale up is to pull up; to hale in or 
out, is to pullin or out. To over-hale 
a rope, isto hale it too ftiff, or to hale it 
the contrary way. 


HALEM, a town of the Auftrian Netlier- 


Jands, in the province of Brabant, twenty- 
five miles weft of Maeltricht: eaft long, 


5? fe tiorth dat, ‘52% 5. 


HALESWORTH, a market-town of Suf- 


folk,. thirty-five miles eaft of Bury.: eaft 
Jong, 1° 40’, north lat. 52° 30!. 


HALF-BLOOD,. in law, 1s where a man 


marries a fecond wife, the firft being dead, 
and by the firft venter has a fon, and by 
his fecond venter has likewifea fon, the 
two brothers in this cafe are but of half. 
blood; they being iffue by different ven- 
ters; and onthat account, lands in fee 
cannot defcend from the one to the other; 
except in cafe of crown-lands, dignities, 
or eftates tail. But:half-blood is no im- 
pediment to an adminiftration, which 
may be Anan to that as well as to the 
whole blood, of the effects of an in- 


«-teftate ; and the half-blood fhall come in 


tor a fhare of his perfonal eftate, equaliy 


» with the whole blood, as the brothers by 


different venters are next of kin in equal 


ndegree, 22)Car. I]. c. re. 
BALF- mark; anoble or 6s, 8d. 
WALF-moony) sin fortification, an out- 


« 


. work compofed ofetwo faces, forming a 
Maliant angleswhofe gorge is in torm of a 


‘ 
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“Hill, to the falt fafpended in a fluid form, 
and in very firial! quantities in mineral : 


crefcent, or half-moon ; whence thename 
We owe the invention of half-moons t 
the Dutch, who placed them before th 
points of baftions, which are now mu 

better defended by counter guards; t 

half-moons being placed betore the cu 

tins, which they defend to admiration, 
There are two forts of half-mooens, on 
‘with, -and the other without flank: 
Thofe without flanks, which are mo 
common, may be thus conftructed: Fro 
F, (plate CX XV. fig. 1.) the angle of th 
flank,.defcribe an arch, A, with t 
radius F M, four or five toifes long 
than the part of the line of defence E 
The point A, where this arch interfeg 
the line C A, which divides the curtin# 
two equal parts, fhall be the flanked ang} 
of the half-moon; then the points, A, j 
where the line of the counterfearpe i 
terfects the line A M, will determine fh 
Jength of its faces, Ab, Ab. Tha 
with flanks are conftruéted much in t 
fame manner; only that D4, from fo 
to ten toifes, is cut off of each demigorg 
and the flanks D G, E F, are raifed pe 
pendicular to the curtin, 

HALF-sEat, that ufed in the caurt { 
chancery, for fealing commiflions to di 
legates, upon any appeal, in ecclefiafti 
or marine caufes. 

HALF-TANGENTS. See the articles TA 
GENT. and SCALE. 

HalF TONGUE, medietas lingua, amo 
lawyers. See the article MepteTas 

HALI, HALY, or powder of Haut. 
the article POWDER, 

HALLA TUS, «in orinthology, a. nai 
uled by fome forthe bald buzzard. I 
of the fize of a large cock, and its he 
is white, whence it has got the epitl 
bald, becaule at a diftance it appears 
if there were no feathers on it, 

HALIFAX, the capital town of Nova 
tia in North America, fituated in 6 
weft long. and 45° north lat. 
This is alfo the name of a large mar 
town of Yorkfhire, 24 miles fouth- 
of York: welt long. 1° 40’, north f 

3° 45’. 

HALIOTIS, the EAR-sHELL, in o 
chyliology, a fimple fhell without < 
hinge, and formed all of one piece, 
deprefled figure, very patent at 
mouth, having an approach to the fp 
form at the fummit, and having fey 
perforations ‘on the lateral part of. 
difk. It has got the name ear-fhellff 
its figure. See Bar and Auris. | 
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PALL, in architecture, a large room at HALLELUJA, a word fignifying, praife 


the entrance of a fine houfe and palace. « 


Vitruvius mentions three kinds of halls ; 
the tetraftyle, with fotir columns, fup- 
porting the platfond, or ceiling ;_ the 
corinthian, with columns all round let 
into the wall, and vaulted over; and the 
egyptian, which had a periftyle of in- 
folated corinthian columns, bearing a 
fecond order with a ceiling, 

The hall is properly the fineft as well as 
firft member of an apartment; and in the 
houfes'of minifters of ftate, magiftrates, 
&c. is the place where they difpatch bu- 
finefs, and give audience. In very mag- 
nificent buildings, where the hall is larger 
and loftier than ordinary, and placed in 


the middle of the houfe, it is called a 


faloon. See APARTMENT. 

Hatt, in’old writers, is alfo ufed fora 
manfion-houfe ; and totitis day, in many 
parts of the kingdom, gentlemen’s feats 
are called halls, 

‘Hatt is alfo'a public building, or court of 
juttice, as Weftminfter-hali, Guild-hall, 
a company’s hall, @c,. . 


In Weftminfter-hall are held the courts ~ 


of King’s bench, Common-pleas, Chan- 
cery, and Exchequer, See the articles 
KING’s BENCH, COMMON-PLEAS, &c. 

HALL, in geography, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Auftria, and county of 
Tyrol, fituated fix miles north-eaft of 
Infpruck : eaft long, 11° 28’ north lat, 

oh a 

Hat ib thy a town of the Auftrian Nether- 
Jands in the province of Brabant, feven 
miles fouth of Bruffels : ealt long. 4° 10’, 
north lat. 50° 50’. -* 

HALt isalfo a city of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, the capital of a dutchy 
fituated on the river Sala, fubject to the 
king of Pruffia: eaft long. 12° 5’ north 
lat. 51° 357. 

Haut is alfo a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Swabia, twenty miles eaft of 
Hailbron ; being an imperial city, or 
fovereign ftate; eaft long. 9° 45’, north 
Jat. gg? 207%. 

HALLAGE, a fee or toll paid for cloth 
brought to be fold in Blackwell-hall, 
London. 

HALLAMAS, the fame with all-faints. 
See the article ALL-SAINTS. 

HALLATON, a market town, ten miles 
fouth-ealt of Leicefter. 

HALLAND, a fubdivifion- of Gothland, 
in Sweden, at the entrance of the Baltic. 

HALLEIN, a town of Bavaria, eight 
miles fouth of Saltzburg. 


the’ Lord. 
The finging halleluja was a fort of in- 
Vitatory, or call to each other, to praife 
the Lord. ; 

St. Auftin fays, that in’ forme churches, 
it was fung only on Eafter-day, and the 
fifty days of Pentecoft ; but that ‘even 
in thofe churches where’ it ‘was’ moft in 
ufe, it was never ufed in the tine of 
Lent. The fourth council of Teledo 
forbids the’ finging it, not ‘only during 
Lent, but on all other days of fafling 3 
and by the fame council it is appointed 
to be fung after the reading of the gofpel. 
It was allo fung at funerals, as St Jerom 
informs us in his epitaph of Fabiola, 
where ‘he fpeaks cf the whole multitude 
finging pfalms together, and making the 
golden roof of the church fhake with 
echoing hallelujas. 


HALLEN, a town of the Auftrian Nether- 


lands, ‘in the province of Brabant: eaft 
long. 5°, north lat. 50° ¢5’, : ee 


HALLEIN, a town of Germany, in the 


archbifhopric of Saltzburg : eaft Yong. 
13° 6’, north lat. 47° 36! 5 


HALLER, a town in the Netherlands, in 


the province of Brabant: eaft long, 5° 
north lat. 50° 40’. te 


HALLERIA, in botvny, a genus of the 


didynamia-angiofpermia ¢lafs of plants, 
the flower of which is monopetalous and 
ringent, with a quadrifid limbs: the fruit 
is a berry, containing two cells, with a 
olitary feed. & - 
.ALMSTAT, a port town of Gothland 
in Sweden, eighty miles fouth of Gotten~ 
berg: eaft longitude 13° 5%, north lat. 
56° 45. pet. Bh 


HALO, in phyfiology, a meteor in the 


form of a luminous ring or circle, of va-~ 
rious colours, appearing round the bo~ 
dies of the fun, moon, or ftars. See the 
articles CoLour, SUN, &c. a 
Concerning the produ@ion of halos, ‘Sir 
Ifaac Newton intimates, that they are 
formed by the light which comes through 
the drops of rain, by two refra&tions, 
viz, at Nand F (plate CKXV. fig.-2. 
n° 1.) without any refleétion; but how 
this may be, is not eafy to conceive. 
A rainbow, or deeply coloured ring, as 
will be fhewn under rainbow, might have 
been expeéted at the diftance of about 
thirty-eight deyrees from the fun; and 
alfo why it cannot happen. See the ar- 
ticle RainBow, 
For the fame reafon we fhould alfo not 
expe&t an halo.to be formed>by the fame 
‘ vefragted 


HAL 
refra&ted rays, viz. on account of their 
not being refracted parallel to the eye, 
. and confequently not entering it denfe 
enough to render that part of the heaven 
' more luminous than the reft;_ or to pro- 
duce the lucid ring we call by this 
name. Again, Sir Ifaac fays, it ought 
to appear ftrongelt at the diftance of about 
twenty-fix degrees from the fun, viz. 
when the angle I M G = 26°, and to de- 
cay gradually both ways. But though 
that philofopher did not undoubtedly af- 
fert any thing without very great reafon, 
yet this does not appear to us, For that 
the angle I M G may be twenty-fix de- 
grees, the angle of incidence B CN muft 
be about forty-fix; and then the angle 
of refraction C NF will be near thirty- 
three degrees: but why fuch an incidence 
and refraction fhould caufe the rays to be 
refragted in greater plenty to the eye than 
any other, does not appear to me, fays 
Martin, nor can I find it by any experi- 
ment. Onthecontrary, astheangleI MG 
increafes with the angle of incidence, and 
eenfequently with the angle of refraction, 
it is evident that with refpect to heteroge- 
neal light, the greater the angle I MG is, 
the more will it be refracted and {cattered; 
and confequently the farther the drops 
are fituated from the fun, the lefs denfe 
will be the light tranfmitted by refraction 
tothe eye, which therefore ought to de- 
creafe, as the diftance of the fun increafes, 
See the article REFRACTION, 

As Sir Jfaac Newton has faid but little, 
fo his expofiters Dr. ’§ Gravefande and 
Dr. Pemberton have thought fit to be ab- 
folutely filent on this head. Mr. Huy- 
gens has advanced an hypothefis by which 
the phenomenon may be folved, if we 
grant him the following poftulatum, viz, 
‘That there are certain globules in the at- 
mofphere, confifting of a coat or thell of 
tran{parent ice or water, containing an 
opake nucleus or kernel within; and 
that thefe are made from particles of 
{now, which is in itfelf opake, attraéting 
the aqueous particles in the vapour or ex- 
halation by which it is fuftained, which 
gathering together, form the femipellucid 
thell of water, or are frozen into a cryftal- 
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globule with the opake nucleus E F in the 
middle of it; and let. us fuppofe the 
rays coming from.G, H, to fall on the fide 
AD, It is manifet they will be refrat- 
ed inwards from the furface A D; from 
whence it follows that a great number 
of them muft ftrike upon the kernel EF. 
Let GA, and HD, be the rays which, 
after refraction, touch the fides of the 
kernel EF, and let them be refradted 
again at B and C, emerging in the lines 
BK, and CK, crofling each other in the 
point K, whofe diftance from the globule 
1s fomewhat lefs than its femidiameter. 
Wherefore, if BK and DK be produced 
towards M and L, it follows that no 
light coming from the fun through the 
globule, can proceed to the eye any where 
placed within the angle LK M, or ra- 
ther in the cone which that reprefents 5 
fuppofing that the obliquity of the inci- 
dent rays HD and GA is fuch as fhalk 
make the arch Q C, and QB, the greateft 
poflible : for then all the rays exterior to 
HDand GA, will be refraéted nearer to 
> and after emergence crofs each other 
ina point 4, nearer the globule than the 
former ; and therefore cannot come at 
the eyeplaced within the faidcone LK M, 
Suppofe now the eye placed at N, (ibid, 
n° 3.) andlet NR, NQ, be drawn pa- 
rallel to LK, and MK; thenitis plain 
none of the globules, the fameas A BCD, 
within the cone RN Q, can come to the 
eye atN. Thus the globules at O and 
P have their refraéted rays ak b andckd, 
including the eye in the cone of ob{cu- 
rity. But other globules which lie with- 
out the cone QNR, as S and T do not 
involve the eye N by their fhadow-cones 
lke, and fkm; and therefore fome of 
thofe rays which are more refraGted than 
ke, or kf, will fall upon the eye, and 
produce a luminous circular ring or co- 
rona, including a dark area within, and 
whofe light outwardly decreales as it is 
more remote from the center. 
or HEALSFANG, in old 
writers, the fame with pillory. See the 
article PILLORY, 
Sometimes it fignifies a mul&, paid to 
be exempted from that punifhment. 


line fhell of ice ; and this, he thinks, is HALSTEAD, a market-town of Effex, 


proved to be matter of fact by the hail- 


fixteen miles north of Chelmsford. 


fiones which fall to the earth: for thefe, HALTER, in the manege, a headftall of 


fays he, when broken, difcover fome fnow 
at the center, 

Thefe things premifed, he addreffes him- 
iclt to the tolution, as follows. Let 


hungary leather, mounted with one and 
fometimes two ftraps,’ with a fecond 
throat-band, if the horfe is apt to un- 
halter himfeif. 


ABCD (iid, n° 2.) reprefent fuch a HALTER CasT, among farriers, an exco- 


ration 
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giation of the paftern occafioned by .a 
horfe’s endeavouring to fcrub the itching 
part of his body near the head and neck, 
when one of his hinder feet entangling in 
the halter, he fometimes receives very 
dangerous hurts in the hollow of his paf- 
tern by his ftruggling to difengage him- 
felf. 
For the cure of this take linfeed-oil and 
‘brandy, of each an equal quantity ; thake 
them together in a bottle till they are 
well mixt, and anoint the place morning 
and evening ; having firft clipt away the 
hair ; but take care to keep the-foot very 
‘clean. 
HALTERISTS, talterifi2, in antiquity, 
' a fort of players of difcus, fo called from 
the greek darzp; which is fuppofed to 
have been a leaden weight or ball, car- 
ried in each hand with a view to poife 
‘their bodies, 
HALTING, among farriers, a limping or 
* going lame, an irregularity in the motion 
‘of an horfe, arifing from a lamenefs in 
the fhoulder, leg, or foot, which makes 
chim fpare the part, or ufe it timoroufly. 
‘Halting happens fometimes before, and 
Sometimes behind; if it be before, the 
ailment muft neceflarily be either in the 
Shoulder, knee, flank, paftern, or foot. 
‘If it be in the shoulder, it muft be to- 
wards the withers, or in the pitch of the 
fhoulder ; and it may be known by his 
drawing one of his legs after him, and 
not ufing it fo nimbly as the other, If 
she caft it more outward than the other, 
it is a fign of lamenefs, and that the grief 
lies in the fhoulder ; and if you turn him 
fhort, on either hand, you will find that 
‘he will either favour that leg, or trip in 
turning.. His Jamenefs may alfo be feen 
by his ftanding in the ftable, where he 
will hold the fame leg more out than the 
other. If when you are upon his back, 
he complains more than he ufually does, 
the grief certainly Jies in the withers, 
fo that on griping him hard, you will 
perceive him to fhrink, or perhaps offer 
to bite. If he treads thick and fthort be- 
fore, then the grief is upon the pitch of 
the fthoulder, clofe to the breaft, which 
may be difcovered by preffing the thumb 
hard againft the place, on which he will 
fhrink, and put back his leg, foot, and 
body. If the grief be in the elbow, it may 
be known by pinching him with the fore- 
fingers and the thumb, and then he will 
hold up his leg and offer to bite, 5 but if 
the grief be in the knee, it may be dif- 
povered by the ftiffnefs of his going ; for 
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he will not bend it fo nimbly as he does ° 
the other. If it be in the flank or fhin- . 
bone, the fame may be feen or felt, it be- 
ing a back finew, /plenter, ftrain, or the 
like. Jf it be in the bend of the knee, — 
it is a malander, which is alfo eafily dif- 
covered. Further, when the paftern or 
joint is affe€ted, it may be known by his 
not bending it fo well as the other, and 
by its being very hot. If it be in the 
foot, it muft be either in the coronet or 
fole; if in the coronet, it probably came 
by fome ftrain or wrench : if in the hoof, 
by fome over-reach or diftemper in or 
about the frufh: if in the fole, from 
fome prick, accloy, nail, &c. 

HALTWESEL, a market-town of Nor- 
thumberland, thirty-two miles weft of 
Newcaftle: weft long. 2°, north lat. 55°. 

HALYMOTE, in old law-books, figni- 
fies a holy or ecclefiaftical court. See the 
article Court. 

HALYWERCFOLK, in old writers, 

were perfons who enjoyed land, by the. 
pious. fervice of repairing fome church, 
or defending a fepulchre. 
‘This word alfo fignified fuch perfons in 
the diocefe of Durham, as held their 
lands to defend the corps of St. Cuthbert, 
‘who from thence claimed the privilege 
of not being forced to go out of the 
bifhopric. 

HAM, in anatomy, the part behind the 
knee. See KNEE and LEc, 

Ham, in old writers, a Saxon word ufed 

' for a home or dwelling-place, for a bo- 
rough and a village, and alfo for a little 
narrow flip of meadow. 

Ham, in geography, acity of Germany, in 

"the circle of Weftphalia, and the capital 
of the county of Mark, fubject to Proffia : 
ealt long. 7? 15’, north lat. 51° 35’. 

Ham, iv cookery, the leg and thigh of a 

+ hog feafoned and dried. ‘ 

To falt a ham in imitation of thofe of 
Weftphalia: let the ham be of young 
pork, fprinkle it with falt for one day, 
that it may fetch out the blood; then 
wipe it dry, and rub it with the follow- 
ing mixture: take a pound of brown 
fugar, a quarter of a pound of faltpetre, 
half a pint of bay-fait, and three pints of * 
common falt; ftir thefe together in an 
iron pan over the fire, tll they are pretty 
hot, and then rub the leg ot pork with 
it; let it lie three weeks in this falting, 
frequently turning it, and then dry itin 
-a chimney. 

HAMADAN, acity of Perfia, in the pro- 
yince of Eyrac Agem, 200 miles north. 

; : welt 


% 


i ; & ¥ 
| HAM. 
- weft of Iipaban: eatt long. °47° 


35's 
north lat. 35°. 
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Brunfwic, fubje& to the elector of Hano- 


ver ; eaft long. 9° 12/, north lat, 52° 15’. 


| HAMADRYADS, in heathen theology, HAMILTON, a town of Scotland, in the 


certain rural deities; being ‘nymphs of 
the woods, whofe fate depended on cer- 
tain trees, together with which they were 
fuppofed both to be born and to. die. 
Xt was principally with oaks that thefe 
deities were thus united; and’ thefe 
nymphs were fuppofed to thew extraordi- 
nary gratitude to thofe who. preferved 
them from death. As for thofe who de- 
_ ftroyed the trees on which their life de- 
pended, they were fure to be punifhed for 
at in an exemplary manper. 
It was eafy for the gentiles to fall into 
the opision’ of thefe fort of divinities ; 
for as they: entertained a kind of religi- 
ous veneration for fuch trees.as were very 
_ old, and of an uncommon fize, it was an 
eafy tranfition to the belief, that they 
were the abode and refidence a fome 
deity 


HAMAMELIS, in» botany, a spire ‘af 


the tetrandria-digynia cla(s of plants, the 


+ corolla of which confifts of four linear, 


‘equal; and very-long petals ; the fruit is 

~a bivalve capfule, containing two cells : 

_ the feed is a fingle nucleus, of an oblong 
oval figure, and {mooth furface, 


HAMAXOBIANS, bamaxobii, an antient 


people of european Sarmatia, fo called 
frony theiriliving together in chariots or 
waggons, for the conveniency of fhifting 
the place of their abode at pleafure. 

HAMBLING, or HaMELLING, im the 
forelt-law, is the ham-ftringing of dogs, 
or cutting the great tendon called the 
ham-ftring. 

HAMBURGH, a large city and well forti- 
fied port-town of Germany, in the circle 
of lower Saxony, and dutchy of Hol- 
ftein, fituated on the north-fide of the 

_river Elbe, partly on iflands, and partly 

on thecontinent, Itis an imperial city, 

“er fovereign ftate, governed by its own 
magiftrates, and fubjeét only to the ge- 

_-netal laws of the empire. Merchants 
from all parts of Europe refort to it, from 
whence their goods are fent me the heart 
of the empire: eaft long. 9° 40’, north 
Jat, 54%. 

HAMBURGH COMPANY Of merchants. 
the article COMPANY. 

JIAMCHED, the capital of the province 
of Chekiam, in China, fituated on the 
river Cienton, 160 miles fouth-eaft of 
Nanking : eaft long, 120°, north lat 30°. 

HAMELIN, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of lower Saxony, and dutchy of 


4 


See 


county of Clydfdale, fituated on the - 
river Clyde, eleven miles fouth-eaft of 
Glafgow : welt long. 3° 50’, noith lat. 
55° 40", 

HAMLE, the name of the eleventh month 
of the ethiopian year, beginning on the 
25th of June, old ftyle. 

HAMLET, Hame., or HAMPSEL, is a 
fmal] village; or part of a parifh. 

HAMMER, a well known tool uféd by 
mechanics, confifting of an iron-head, 
fixed crofs-wife upon a handle of wood. | 
‘There are feveral forts of hammers ufed * 
by black-fmiths; as, r, The hand-ham- 
mer, which is of fuch weight that it may 
be weilded or governed with‘one hand at 
the,anvil.?2, The up-hand fledge, ufed 
with both hands, and feldom lifted above 
the head. “3, The about- fledge, which 
is the biggeft hammer of all, and held by 
both hands at thefartheft end of the han- 
dle, and being {wung at arms-length 
over the head, is made to fall upon the 
work with as heavy a blow as poflible, 
There is alfo another hammer ufed by 
fmiths, called a rivetting- hammer, which 
is thé fmalleft of all} and is feldom ufed 
-at the forge, uitlels upon fmall work. 
See Plate of Smithery. 

Carpenters and joiners have likewife 
hammers accommodated to their feveral 
purpofes. See Plate of Joinery, — 

HamMMER, malleus, in anatomy. . See the 
articles Fan and MaLLeus. — 

HAMMER ¢f acloch. See CLOCK. 

Yellow-HAMMER, in ornithology. 
YELLOW-HAMMER. 

HAMMER HEADED SHARK, in ichthyolo- 
gy, the fame with the zygena. See ‘the 
article’-ZYGENA. 

Coining vith the HAMMER, 
CoINING 

HAMMOCK, in a fhip, a piece of canvas 
hung up faft by the four corners between 
decks, for feamen to fleep in. 

HAMMON, or Ammon, in antiquity, a 

' name given to Jupiter in Lybia, where 
was a celebrated temple of that deity. See 
AMMON. 

HAMMONT, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weftphalia, and bifhopric of 
Liege, fituated near the confines of Bra- 
bant: eaftlong. 5° 32’, north lat, 51° 20°. 

HAMPER, or HanPeER, in chancery. See 

“the article HANPER, — 

HAMPSHIRE, an englifh county, bound- 

ed by wees on de north 3 by git 
Ba! 


See 


See thearticle 
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and Suffex, on the eaft; by the englith 
channel}, on the fouth; and by Wiltthire 
and Dorfetfhire, on the weft, It com- 
prehends the ifle of Wight. Its chief 
towns are Winchefter, Southampton, and 
Portfmouth. 

New HaMPSHIRE, aprovince of New Eng- 
land, in north America, bounded by 
Nova Scotia, on the north ; by the At- 
Jantic ocean, on the eaft; by the pro- 
vince of Maffachuf:is-bay, on the fouth; 
and by New York, on the weft : fubject 
to Great Britain. 

HAMSTEAD, a pleafant village in 
Middlefex, four miles north of London. 

HAMSOKEN, in old law-books, fignifies 
the liberty or privilege a man enjoys in 
his own houfe, It is alfo faid to fignify 
a franchife granted to lords of manors, 
by which they hold pleas, and take cog- 
Hifahce of the breach of that immunity. 
In Scotland it is ufed for the crime of 
him that violently, and contrary to the 

_ peace, affaults a perfon in his own houfé. 

HAMPTON, a market town of Gloucef: 
terfhire, twelve miles fouth of Gloucefter : 
welt long. 29 15’, morth lat. 51° 33’. 

Hampton, is alfo a port-town of New 
H.mphhire,-forty miles north of Bofton ; 
welt long. 70°, north lat. 42° 35’. 

HaAMPTON-cOURT, a town in Middlefex, 
fituated on the north fide of the Thames, 
twelve miles weft of London, and two 
weft of Kingfton; in which is the fineft 

__ palace belonging to the king of England, 

HANAPER, or HaNPER, in chancery. 

_ See thearticle Hanper. 

HANAU, the capital of a county of the 
fame name in Germany, is pleafantly 
fituated on the river Keunts, thirteen miles 
eaft of Francfort, and twelve north-weft 

of Afchaffenburgh: eaft long. 8° 45’, 
north lat. 50° 12’. 

HANCES, in a thip, are falls or defcents 
of the fife rails, which are placed from 
the {tern down to the gang-ways. 

HAND, manus, in anatomy, the extreme 
part of the arm. See the article ARM. 
The bones of the hand are thofe of the 
carpus, metacarpus, and fingers, with 
the offa fefamoidea. See Carpus, &c. 
The gibbous or convex part of the two 
firft of thefe bones, conititutes the back 
of the hand; and the hollow part, the 
palm, Their bodies are placed diftant 
from each other, and the interftices he- 
tween them are filled up with the muf- 
cles called mufculi interoffei, ferving to 
move the fingers. 


Vou, Ii., 


OT ene. 
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As for the mufcles of the hands, fee Fin. 
GER, Wrist, METACARPUS, &e. 


The mechanifm of the hand, is admi- 
rably contrived to anfwer the manifold 


ufes and occafions wherein it is employ- _ 


ed, being made up not only of nerves 
mufcles, @c. but a great number of little 
bones, all curioufly jointed into each 
other; whence its extraordinary flexi- 
bility, which enables it to lay hold of ad- 
jacent bodies. 


Luxation of the Hand, ‘in furgery. The 


hand is faid to be luxated forwards, or - 


inwards, when it recedes from the mut 


cles that bend the fingers; the luxation . 


is faid to be backward, when it departs 
from the mufcles which extend the fin- 


gers; and when the carpus-makes a tu- _ 


mour near the thumb, and a cavity near 
the little finger, the luxation is faid to be 
outward. 

To reduce luxations of the hand, it muft 
be fufficiently extended by two affiftants’; 
one of whom is to lay hold of the hand, 
and the other of the humerus, pulling in 


oppofite dire&tions ; then the part of the ° 


hand where the finus is, muft be placed ° 


on a flat table, that whatever fticks ovt 
may be depreffed by the furgeon, and 
the hand reduced into its natural fate. 


Hanp, in the manege, a mealure of four _ 


inches, or of a clinched filt, by which 
the height of a horfe is computed. Thus, 
a horfe of war fhould be fixteea hands 
high. 

Hand is alfo ufed for the divifion of a 
horfe, into the fore and hind parts. The 
parts of the fore-hand, are the head, neck, 
and fore-quarters ; and thofe of the hind- 
hand, include all the other parts of his 
body, 

Hand is alfo ufed for the horfeman’s 
hand, Thus fpear-hand, or fword-hand, 
is the horfeman’s right-hand; and bridle- 
hand, is his left-hand. And as the 
bridle hand gives motion tothe bit, and 
ferves to guide the borfe more than the 


other helps, there are feveral expreffions - 


which relate to it. As, this horfeman 
has no hand, that is, he makes ule o: the 
bridle unfeafonably, and does not know 
how to give the helps of the hand with 
due nicety. To keep a hole upon the 
hand, is to feel him in the ftay upon the 
ba: and to be prepared to avoid any 
urprifal or difappointment from the 
horfe. A horfe is faid to lie or to reft 
upon the hand, that never refufes, but 
aways obeys the hand. A good horftt 

gN man 
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man ought to have a light hand; that 
3s, he ought to feel the horfe upon his 
hand, only that he may refift him when 
he attempts to flip from it; and inftead of 
eleaving to the bridle, he fhould lower 
it, as foon as he has made his reliftance: 
thus if a horfe, through his eagernefs to 
go forward, prefles too much upon the 
hand, the rider ought, at certain times, 
to flack his hand, and at other times to 
Keep a hard hand, that he may difappoint 
the horfe, and prevent his preffing con- 
tinually upon the bit; and this facility 
of flackening and ftiffening the hand, 1s 
what is called a good hand. A horfe is 
faid to force the hand, when he docs not 
fear the bridle, but runs away in {pite of 
the horfeman. ‘Yo make a horfe part 
from the hand, or to fuffer him to flip 
from the hand, is to put on at full fpeed. 
To work a horfe upon the hand, is to 

“manage him by the effects of the bridle, 
without any other helps, except, upon 
eccafion, thole of the calves of the legs. 
To make a horfe right upon the hand, 

and fiee in the flay, he muft, be tanghr, 

_ by degrees, and by gentle methods, to 

_. know the hand ; the horfeman muft turn 

_. him, or‘change hands, ftop him, or ma- 
“mage with dexterity the preflure of his 

mouth, fo as to make him {wffer chear- 
fully and freely the effect of the bit, with- 
out tefifting or refting heavy upon the 
hand. | 

HAND-BARROW,~ a weel-barrow, which 

is in great ule in fortification, for carry- 
ing earth from one place to another, and 
inafiege, for carrying bombs or cannon- 
balls along the trenches. 

Hand-Borow, in law books, a furety, or 
, manual pledge, of an inferior rank; -as 
_ he d-horow fignifies a chief or fuperior. 
HAND-BREADTH, a meature of three 

inches, 

HanpD-currs, an inftrument formed of 

two circular pieces of iron, each fixed on 
a hinge on the ends of a very fhort iron 
bar, which being locked over the writs 
of a malefactor, prevents his uling his 
hands. 

HAND-HABEND, in Jaw-books, a thief 
caught wiih the fiolen goods about him. 
Hanp- HOOK, an inftrument uied by fmiths 

to twilt {quare iron, 

HanwD SCREW, an inftrument more ufually 

called ajack. Seethe article Jack. 


HAND SPIKES, wooen levers ufed at fea - 


to traverfe the ordnance, or to turn the 
windlafs in weighing up the anchor, &c, 
They are mcre commodious than iron 
5 


bs a aj 
crows, becaufe their length allows a bet. 
ter poize. 

Harmonical HAND, in mufic, aname given 
to the antient diagram. See Diacram. 
The reafon of this appellation was, that 
Guido Aretine, upon inventing the notes 
ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, difpofed them on 
fingers, of the hgure of a hand ftretched 
out. See thearticle NoTE. 

He thus changed the letters of the alpha- 
bet, which till that time ufed to exprefs 
the notes for thefe fix fyllables, taken 
out of the firft flrophe of the hymn of 
St. John the baptift, compofed by Paulus 
Dioconus. 

Ut queant laxis ve-fonare fibris 

Mi-ra geforum ta-muli tuorum, 

Sol-ve polluti la-bii reatum, 

Sanéte Fohannes. 

Inpofition of Hands, the ceremony ot lay- 
ing the hands on the head of a perfou to 
be ordained. * See ORDINATION. 

HanDs, in heraldry, are borne in coat- 
armour dexter and finifler, that is, right 
and left, expanded or open. Thefe are 
the moft neceflary parts of the human 
body, as they ferve to exprefs all forts 
of aétions, and even our very thoughts 
ahd defigns; thus joining of hands is 
an univerfal token of friendfhip, and 
clapping of hands a general mark of ap- 
plaufe, 

HANDLING, among cock-fighters, fig- 
nifies the meafuring the girth of a cock’s 
body, by the hands. 

HANGINGS, the linings of rooms, whe» 
ther made of paper, arras, or the like. 
HANKWITE, or HanGwIrsE, a fine im- 
pofed for hanging a felon or thief, with-" 
out due courfe of law, or for fuffering 
him to efcape out of legal cuftody. Thus 
to be-quit of hangwite, denotes a free- 
dom from the penalty above-mentioned. 

HANOVER, a eity of Germany, in the 
circle ‘of Lower Saxony, and dukedom 
of Brunfwic, fituated on the river Leina, 
thirty-fix miles welt of Brunfwic: it is 
the capital of his britannic majefty’s ger- 
man dominions, fituated in eaft lung. 
9° 45’, north Jat. 52° 32/, 

HANPER, Hanarer, or Hamper, an 
office of the chancery, anfwering to the 
fifcus of the Romans. 

Clerk of the Hanrer, or HAMPER. 
the article CLERK. 

HANSE, or Hans, a company of mer- 
chants united for the promotion and ad- 
vantage of trade, 

HANSE-TOWNS, port-towns of Germany, 
of which Lubec and Hamburgh a ; 

1¢ 


See 
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the chief. They were formerly all of 
them imperial” cities, confederated for 
their mutual defence, and the proteStion 
of their trade, 

HAP, ina legal fenfe, fignifies to catch the 
rent, where partition is made between 
two parceners, and more land is allowed 
to one than the other, and fhe who has 
moft of the land charges it to the other, 
who haps the rent, &c. 

HAPPINESS, among philofophers, con- 
fifts in the enjoyment not only of the 
goods of the body, as heal:h, ftrength, 
neatnefs, decency, &c. but alfo «f the 
more refined goods of the mind, as know- 
lege, memory, tafte, and efpecially the 
moral virtues, magnanimity, fortitude, 
benevolence, &c. 

Human happinefs, in the prefent ftate of 
things, confifts of many feparate and little 
rivulets, which muft often be left dry in 
the perpetual flux and reflux of human 
affairs; yet the main ftream, with which 
thefe leffer ones generally communicate, 
flows from within, from the heart of 
man ; and, if this be found and clear, 
-happinefs will roll on though life with 
a ttrong and equal current. Many of 
the inferior goods that enter the account 
of happinefs, as health, fame, fortune, 
and the like, are often even after our ut- 
moft care unattainable, or at leaft pre- 
carious; it is therefore of the utmoft con- 
fequence to be prepared again the want 
or lofs of them, by having our defires 
moderated, and our paffions under due 
command. And, let it be remembered, 
that it is not only of great importance to 
our eafe and fecurity againtt ill, but one 
of the higheft improvements of virtue, 
to contemn what is thus unattainable and 
precarious, to contemn thofe things the 
contempt of which is truly great and he- 
roic, and to place our happinefs chiefly 
in thofe virtuous exercifes and affeftions 
which arife from a pure and well difpofed 
mind, an happinefs which no condition 
in life can exclude, no change of fortune 
interrupt or deftroy. This will armand 
fortify the mind againft thofe pains, 
which refult to the gereralrty of man- 
kind, from the contrary evils. 
Hence it is evident, 1, That the happinefs 
of fuch a creature assman, cari never be 
ata ftand, or continue a fixed invariable 
thing. His finite nature, let it rife ever 
fo high, admits ftill higher degrees in im- 
provements and perfection. And his 
progreflion in improvement, or virtue, al- 
waysmakes way for a progreffion in hap- 
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pinefs, fo that no poffible point can be 
afligned in any period of his exiftence ia 


which he is perfectly happy; that is, fo 
h ppy as to exclude higher degrees of 


happinefs. All his perfeétion is oniy 
comparative. 
things mutt confpire to complete the 


happinefs of fo variable a creature as 


man, fubjeé& to fo many wants, and ful-” 


‘ceptible of fuch different pleafures. 3. 
As his capacities of pleafure cannot be 
all gratified at the fame time, and mult 
eften interfere with each other in fuch 


2. It appears that many. 


ae 
vs 


- 
; 


a precarious and fleeting ftate as human ~— 


life, or be frequently difappointed, per- 
fe& happinefs, ze, the undiftui bed en- 
joymentof the feveral pleafures of which 
we are capable, is unattainable in our 
prefent ftate. 4. That ftate is moftly 
to be fought after, in which the feweft 
competitions and difappointments can 
happen, which leaft of all impairs any 
fenfe of pleafure, and opens an uneéx- 
haulted fource of the moft refined and 
lating enjoyments. 5, That ttate which 
is atrended with all thofe advantages, -is 
a ftate or courfe of virtue. 6. There-~ 
fore, a ftate of virtue, in which the moral 


goods of the mind are attained, is the 


happielt ftate. 
* Haram, in the Turkith feraglio. 
article SERAGLIO, 

HARANGUE, a tpeech made by an ora- 
tor in public. 

It is frequently ufed for a too pompous 
and prolix declamation. 

HARBINGER, an officer of the king’s 
houfhold, having four yeomen under 
him, who ride a day’s journey before 
the court, when it travels, to provide 
lodgings, ec. Pa \ 

HARBOROUGH, a town of Leicefter- 
fhire, thirteen miles fouth-eaft of Leicef 
ter: weft long. 1%, north lat. 52° 26/.° 

HARBOUR, a place where fhips may ride 


See the 


fate at anchor, chiefly ufed in {peaking _ 


of thole fecured by a boom and chai, 
and furnifhed with a mole. See the are 
ticles Boom, CHain, and MOLE. 

By many aéts or parliament, perfons 


cafting and unlading ballait, rubbifh, or — 


the like, inany harbour orhaven, forfeit sI, 
HARBOURING, among fportimen, is 

faid of a hart that goes to reft: hence to 

unharbour a deer, is to diflodge him. 


HARBURGH, a port-town of Germany, 


in the circle of Lower Saxony, anddutchy ~ 


of Lunenburg, fituated on the river Elbe, 
oppofite to Hamburg: eaft longitude 9° 
30’, north latitude 53° 57’. 
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province of Normandy, twenty-three 
miles fouth-weft of Rouen, 


HARDENING, the giving a greater de- 


gree of hardnel!s to badies than they had 
before. See the article HARDNESS, 
There are feveral ways of hardening iron 
and fieel, as by hammering them, quench-~ 
ing them, when hot, in cold water, cale- 
hardening, &c. 

To harden englifh and {wedith fteel, be- 
ing heated pretty hot, it is fuddenly 
plunged in water; but {panith and venice 
fteel requires only a blood-red heat, be- 
fore it is quenched in the water: fome- 
times the tteel is rubbed with a woollen 
rag, dipt in a mixture of powdered in- 
digo and fallad-oil, while it is heating, 
and afterwards let cool of itfelf, 


Cafe-HarvDENING is performed after the 


following manner: take cow-horn or 
hoof, dry it well in an oven; pound it 
to powder; put as much bay-falt as of 
this powder into flale urine, or white- 
wine vinegar, and mix them well to- 
gether; then cover the iron or fteel with 
this mixture, and wrap it up in loam or 
plate-iron, fo thatthe mixture may touch 
every part of the work; then put it into 
the fre, and blow the coals till the whole 
Jump has a blood. red heat, tut no higher, 
and then take it out and quench it. 


HARDERWICK, a town of Guelder- 


Jand, in the United Netherlands, twenty- 
three miles north-welt of Zutphen : eait 
long. 5° 39’, north lat 52° 35°. 


HARDNESS, in phyfiology, that quality 


in bodies whereby their parts cohere 
firmly together, fo as not to give way to 
any externalimpulfe, nor yieldinwards, 
without breaking. 


’In this fenie hardnefs coincides’ with 


what on other o¢cafions we call firmnels, 
: a is. ae 

in oppufition to fofinefs and fluidity. 
From that {pecies of attragtion called co- 


_ hefion, itis eafy to account for the dif- 


ferent degrees of hardnefs in bodies, 
thofe whole conftityent particles are flat 
cr fquare, and fo fituated as to touch in 
many points, will be hard; thofe particles 
which are more round, and touch in 
fewer points, will confitute a fofter body ; 


~ thofe which are {pherical, or nearly of 


that figure, will form a fluid. See the 
articles ATTRACTION and COHESION. 
But nothing can conduce more to ex- 
plain the nature of this do€trine, than the 
following pafflage of Sir Iaac Newton. 
* The parts of all homogeneal bodies, 


* 
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fays he, which fully touch one another, 
ftick together very ftrongly. And for 
explaining how this may be, fome have 
invented hooked atoms, which is begging 
the queftion; and others tell us, that 
bodies are glued together by reft, that is 
by an occult quality, or rather by no- 
thing ; and others, that they ftick toge- 
ther by confpiring motions, that is, by 
relative reft among themfelves. I had 
rather infer from their cohefion, that their 
particles attraét one another by fome 
force, which in immediate contact, is 
exceeding ftrong ; at fmall diftances, 
performs many chemical operations, and 
reaches not far from the particles with 
any fenfible efie&t. All bodies feem to 
be compofed of hard particles : even the 
rays of light feem to be hard bodies; and 
therefore hardnefs may be reckoned the 
property of all incompounced matter : 
for all bodies, fo far as experience reaches, 
are either hard, or may be hardened. 
Now if compound bodies are fo hard as 
we find fome of them to be, and yet are 
very porous, and confift of parts which 
are only laid together, the fimple parti- 
cles which are void of pores, and were 
never yet divided, muft be much harder. _ 
For fuch hard particles being heaped up 

together, can fcarce ever touch one ano- 

ther in more than a few points, and there- 

fore mult be feparable by a much lefs 

force than is requifite to break a folid 

particle where parts touch in all the fpace 

between them, without any pores or in- 

terftices to weaken their cohefion. And 

how fuch very hard particles, which are 

only laid together, and touch only in a_ 
few points, can flick together, and that 

fo firmly as they do, without the affift- 

ance of fomething which caufes them ta 

be attraéted, or preffed towards one ano 

ther is very difficu!t to conceive.” 

There are feveral ways, fays Mr. Boyle, 

whereby a bady may be put into a texe © 
ture proper to make it hard, though for 
the moft part one of them is not employ- 
ed apart, but two or more in conjunce 
tion, The firft and chiefeft of thefe feem 
to be the fitnefs and fhapes of the com- 
ponent particles to faften them to each * 
other, as if fome were figured like the 

handles of buckets, and others like the 

hooks employed to draw them; fome 

Jike buttons, others like loops; fome- 

like male, others Jike female fcrews; or 

as if many together were fo varioufly 

branched, that their parts may be inter- 

woven | 
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“woven one with another, and not prove 

eafily feparable: thus only, by twifting 
threads together, they are fo well faftened 
to one another as to conftitute a cable, 
which is not to. be broken without a vaft 
force. See the article ATOM, 
And fo numerous may be the correfpon- 
dent figures fit to falten bodies to one 
another, that it is very poflible for two 
fluids, upon their conjuntion, to intan- 
gle their parts, and thereby acquire fuch 
a new texture, that they cannot diffoci- 
ate themfelves, nor flow after the man- 
ner of liquors, but remain conneéted and 
unaétive, as to become one intire hard 
body, Gee the article FREEZING. 

HARDS, or Huros, the coarfer part of 
hemp or flax, feparated from the fine. 
See the articles HEMP and FLax. 

HARE, in zoology, an animal of the lepus 

kind, diftinguifhed by its abrupt tail, 
and black eyes. It greatly refembles 
the rabbit, but is larger, and fomewhat 
longer, in proportion to its thicknefs 5 
and its ears are remarkably long, being 
always in a pofition to receive the leaft 
found, and moveable with furprifing eafe. 
See plate CXXVI. fig. r. 
‘The hare is a beaft of venery, or ef the 
fore#, but peculiarly fo termed in the 
fecond year of her age. There are reck- 
oned four forts of them, from the place 
of their abode: fome live in the moun- 
tains, fome in the fields, fome in marthes, 
and fome wander about every where. 
The mountain-hares are the fwifteft, the 
field hares are not fo nimble, and thofe 
of the marfhes are the floweft; but the 
wandering hares are the moft dangerous 
to follow, for they are cunning in the 
ways and mazes of the fields, and know- 
ing the neareft ways, run up the hills and 
rocks, to the confufion of the dogs, and 
the difcouragement of the hunters. See 
the article HUNTING. 

Hare-.ip, labium leporinum, in furgery, 
See the article Lip. 

Hare’s BARS, bupleurum, in botany. 
the article BuUPLEURUM. 

FIARE’S LETTUCE, a name fometimes 
given to the fonchus, or fow-thiftle. 

HARE-sTRONG, the fame with peuceda- 
num, or hog’s fennel. 

HARFLEUR, a port-town of France, in 
the province of Normandy, fituated near 
the mouth of the Seyne, four miles weft 
of Havre de Grace: eaft long. 15’, north 
Jat. 49° 30’. 

HARIOT, or HERIOT, in Jaw, a due be- 

" longing toa lord at the death of his tes 
nant, confilting of the beft beaft, either 


See 
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harfe, ox, or cow, which he had at the 
time of his death; and in fome manors, 
the beft goods, piece of plate, &c. are 
called hariots. 

There is both hariot-fervice, and hariot- — 
cuftom: when a tenant holds by fervice — 
to pay a hariot at his deceafe, which is 
expre(sly referved in the deed of feofment, 
this ts a hariot-fervice; and where hariots 
have been cuftomarily paid time out of 
mind, after the death of a tenant for life, 
this is termed hariot-cuftom. For hariot- 
fervice, the lord may diftrain any beat 
belonging to the tenant, that is on the 
land. For hariot-cuftom, the Jord is to 
feife and not diftrain; but he may feife 
the beft beaft that belonged to the tenant, 
tho” it be out of the manor, or in the 
king’s highway, becaule he claims it as 
his proper goods by the ceath of his 
tenant. Neverthelefs, where a woman 
marries and dies, the lord fhall have no 
hariot - cuftom, becaufe a feme-covert 
has no goods to pay as a hariot. 

HARLEBECK, a town of the auftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, 
fituated on the river Lys, fix miles north~ 
eaft of Courtray ; eaft long. 3° 15’, north 
lat. 50° 50’. : ' 

HARLEQUIN, a buffoon or merry-an- 
drew ; but is now uled for a perfon of 
extraordinary agility, dreffed in party- 
coloured cloaths, the principal charaéter 
in a pantomime entertainment. See the 
article PANTOMIME, 

HARLESTON, a market-town of Nor- 
folk, fituated on the river Waveney, 
fourteen miles fouth of Norwich : eaft 
long. 1° 25/, north lat. 52° 34’, 


HARLINGEN, a port-town of the United . g 


Netherlands, in the province of weft’ 

Friefland, fituated on the German fea: 

eaft longitude 5° 20’, north latitude 
ve Hels 

HARLOT, a whore, or one that profti- 
tutes her body for hire. Thefe are lia- 
ble to be committed to prifon, and kept 
to hard labour. For the punifiment of 
thofe who keep and entertain them, fee 
the article BAaWDY-HOUSE, 

HARLOW, a market-town of Effex, fitu- 
ated fifteen miles weft of Chelmsford ; 
eaft Jong. 6’, north Jat. 51° 46’. 

HARMONIA, Harmony, in mufic, Sce 
the article HARMONY, 

HARMONIA, in anatomy, a fpecies of arti- 
culation, being.a kind of fymphyfis in- 
tended for abfolute reft. See the article 
ARTICULATION. _ 

HARMONICA, Harmonics, ameng 
muficians. See the article HARMONICS. 


r: HARMONICAL, fomething belonging to 
harmony. See the article Harmony. 
HARMONICAL ARITHMETIC, that part of 
arithmetic which confiders mubcal inter- 
vals, exprefled by numbers, in order to 
our finding their mutual relations, com- 
pofitions and refolutions, 
* HaRMONICAL COMPOSITION, in a gene- 
ral fenfe, includes both harmony and 


a fingle part, and in feveral parts. 
In its more proper and limited fenfe, har- 
monical compofition is reftrained to that 
of harmony ; and may be defined the 
‘art of difpofng and concerting feveral 
fingle parts together, fo as to make one 
; agreeable whole. See HARMONY, COM- 
POSITION, and COUNTER POINT. 
HIARMONICAL DIVISION, in mufic. Sce 
: the artical Diviston, 
k HARMONICAL INTERVAL, in mufic, de- 
notes the difference of two founds, which 
is agreeable to the ear, whether in con- 
fonance or fucceffion; and are, there- 
fore, the fame with concord. See the ar- 
ticles ConcoRD and INTERVAL, 
HaARMONICAL PROPORTION. See the ar- 
; ticle PROPORTION, 

HARMONICAL SERIES, a feries of many 
numbers in continual» harmonical pro- 
portion. Thus if there are four or more 
numbers, of which every three imme- 
diate terms are harmonical, the whole 
‘will make an harmonical feries: fuch is 

ae 30:20:3%5:12: 10, Or, if every four 

terms immediately next each other are 
harmonical, it is alfo a continual har- 
monical feries, but of another fpecies, as 
32 4. 6, 9, 18, 36, Ge. 
HARMONICAL SOUNDS, an appellation 
given, by Mr. Sauveur, to fuch founds 
as always make a determinate number 
of vibrations, in the time that one of 
the fundamentals, to which they are re- 
ferred, makes one vibration. 
Harmorical founds are produced by the 
parts of chords, @c. which vibrate a 
certain number of times, while the whole 
chord vibrates once. 
‘The relations of founds had only been 
‘ confidered in the feries of numbers, I: 2, 
223, 324) 4: 5, Ge. which. produced 
the intervals called octave, fifth, fourth, 
third, @c. Mr. Sauveur firlt confidered 
them in the natural feries, 1, 2, 35 45 5» 
&e. and examined the relations of founds 
arifing therefrom. The refult is, that 
the firit interval, 1: 2, is an oftave ; the 
fecond, 1:3, a twelfth; the third, 1: 4, 
a fifteenth, or double oftave ; the fourth, 


# 


melody, 7. e. of mufic or fongs, both in . 
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1:5, afeventeenth; the fifth, 1:6, a 

nineteenth, Gc, ( 
This new confideration of the relations | 
of founds, is more natural than the old | 
one ; and is, ineffe&t, all the mufic that © 
nature makes without the affiftance of art. _ 
See the articles CHorRD, ORGAN, &e, ° 


HARMONICS, harmonica, that part of | 


mulic which confidered the differences afd. 
proportions of founds, with refpe& to — 
acute and grave; in contradiftinSlion to 
rythmica and metrica, 

The harmonics is the only part of the an- 
tient mufic whereof we have any toler- 
able account. According to Mr. Mal-— 
colm, the doétrine of harmonics was re- | 
duced into feven parts, viz. of founds, 
of intervals, of fyftems, of the genera, | 
of the tones or modes, of mutation, and © 
of the melopoeia, See the articles SounD, 
INTERVAL, &e. 


HARMONY, epyu:via, in mufic, the agree- 


- 


able refult, or union, of feveral mufical 
founds, heard at oneand the fame time; © 
or the mixture of divers founds, which to- — 
gether have an effect agreeable to the ear. © 
See the article Sound. 
As a continued fucceffion of mufical 
founds produces melody, fo does a con- 
tinued: combination of thefe produce har~ — 
mony. — See the article MELoDy. 
Among the antients, however, as alfo 
fometimes among the moderns, harmony — 
is ufed in the fri& fenfe of confonance, 
and is equivalent to fymphony ; and con- _ 
cord and harmony do in reality fignify 
the fame thing, though cultom has made — 
a little difference between them, See the — 
articles SYMPHONY, @&c, 
The antients, fays Mr. Malcolm, feem 
to have been entirely unacquainted with 
harmony, the foul of modern mufic: in | 
all their explications of the melopceia, 
they fay nota word of concert, or the © 
harmony of parts. We have initances, © 
indeed, continues that author, of their 
joining feveral voices or inftruments in 
confonance; but then thefe voices and in- 
ftruments are not fo joined as that each ~ 
had a diftin&t and proper melody, and fo — 
made a fucceflion of various concords ; 
but were either unifons ar octaves in every 
note; and fo all performed the fame in- 
dividual melody, and fo conftituted one 
fong.- 
When the parts differ not in the tenfion of 
the whole, but in the different relations of © 
the fucceffive notes, it is this that conftitu'es — 
the modern art of harmony. See Music. — 
Yo underftand the nature, and deter- — 
mine 
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mine the number and preference of har- 
monies, it is to be confidered, that in eve- 
ry compound found, where there are not 
more than three fimple ones, there are 
three kinds of relations, wiz. primary 
relation of every fimple found to the fun- 
damental or graveft, whereby they make 
different degrees of concord with it; the 
anutual relations of the acute founds each 
with the other, whereby they mix con- 
cord or difcord into the compound ; and 
the fecondary relation of the whole, 
whereby all “the terms unite their vi- 
brations, and coincide more or le(s fre- 
quently. 

Suppofe four founds A, B, C, D, where- 
of A is the gravelt, B the next, then 
C, and D the acuteft. Here A is the 


WAH. 
and d&lave given, their mutual relations 
are all concord, and therefore may ftand 
in harmony ; for the greater third and 
fifth are to one another as 5 to 6, a leffer 
third; the greater third and oétave, as 
to 8, a lefler fixth; and the fifth and oc- 
tave, as 3 to4, a fourth, But if fourth, 
fifth, and o€tave be propofed, it is evi- 
dent they cannot ftandin harmony, b 
reafon between the fourth and fifth there 
is a difcord, viz, the ratio 8 to 9. 
Again, fuppofing any number of founds 
which are concord each to the next, from 
the lowelt to the higheft; to know if they 
can ftand in harmony, we mult find the 
primary and all the mutual relations, 
which muft be all concord: thus the fol« 
lowing ones cannot, vx, 4, 6, 9, by 


fundamental, and the relations of B, C, 
_and D are primary relations; fo if B be 
a third greater above A, that primary 
relation is ato 5; and if C bea fifth to 
A, that primary relation is 2 to 33 and 
if D be an oétave to A, that ist to 2. 
For the mutual relations of the acute 
terms B, C, D, they are had by taking 
their primary relations to the funcamen- 
tal, and fubtrasting each leffer from each 
. greater: thus Bto C is 5 to 6, a third 
Jeffer; Bto D, 5 to 8,a fixth leffer, &c. 
Laitly, to find the fecondary relation of 
the whole, feek the leaft common divi- 
dend to all the Jeffer terms or numbers of 
the primary relations, z. e. the leaft num- 
ber that will be divided by each of them 
exactly, this is the thing fought, and 
ews that all the fimple founds coincide 
after fo many vibrations of the fundamen- 
tal as the number expreffes, 
So in- the preceding example, the leffer 
terms of the three primary relations are 
4) 2) 1, whole leaft common dividend ts 
4, confequently at every fourth vibra- 
tion of the fundamental, the whole will 
coincide. 
The proper ingredients of harmony are 
concords ; and all difcords, at leaft in 
the primary and mutual relations, are 
abfolutely forbidden. It istrue, difcords 
are ufed in mufic, but not of themfelves 
fimiply, but only to fet off the concords by 
their contrat and oppofition. Hence, 
any number of concords being propofed 
to ftand in primary relations with a com- 
mon fundamental, we difcover whether 
or no they conftitute perfect harmony, 
by finding their mutual relations ; thus, 
fuppole the following concord or prima- 
ry rélations, viz, the greater third, fifth, 


reafon 4 to g is a difcord, 
The perfegtion of harmonies depends on 
all the three relations, it is not the beft 
primary relation that makes the bet 
harmony; for then a fourth and a 
fifih muft be better than a fourth and 
a fixth, whereas the firft two cannot 
ftand, together, becaufe of the difcord 
of the mutual relation. Nor does the 
beit fecondary relation carry it ; for then’ 
would a fourth and a fifth; whofe 
fecendary relation, with one common 
fundamental, is 6, be better than a 
third and fifth, whofe fecondary relation 
is 10: but here alfo the pre erence is due 
to the better mutual relations. Indeed, 
the mutual relations depend on the prim- 
ary, though not fo as that the belt prim- 
ary fhall always produce the bef mutual 
relations, However, the primary rela-’ 
tions are of the moft importance; and, 
together with the fecondary, afford us 
the following rule for determining the 
preference of harmonies, viz. comparing 
two harmonies togethey that have an equah 
number of terms, that which has the beft 
primary and fecondary relations, is the 
moft perfeét. But in cafes where the 
advantage lies in the primary relation of 
theone, and in the fecondary of the other, 
we have no certain rule ; the primary are 
certainly the moft confiderable, but how 
the advantage in thefe ought to be pro- 
portioned to the diladvantage of the 
other, or vice verfa, we know not; fo 
that a well-tuned ear mutt be the Jaft re- 
fort in thefe cafes. ‘ 
Harmony is divided into,fimple and com- 
pound, ‘ 

Simple HaRMoNy is that in which there is 
no concord to the fundamentia! above an 


: octave. 


ba 


HAR 


~- oftave. The ingredients of fimple har- 
mony are the feven original fimple con- 
cords, of which there can be but eighteen 


T ABLE of SimptE HARMONIES. 


Secondary Relations. 


Fito octavej2[third greater fifth 
Fourth oftavel3ithird lefs fifth 
Sixth greater o€tave]3|fourth 


oftave|s|third lefs 
oftave] sj fourth 


Third lefs 
Sixth lefs 


Thefe are all the poffible combinations of 
the concords, that are harmony ; for the 
ostave is compounded of a fifth anda 
fourth, or a fixth anda third, which have 
the variety of greater and leffer: out 
of thefe are the firft fix harmonies com- 
pofed. Then the fifth being compofed of 
a greater anda leffer third, and the fixth 
of a fourth and third ; from thefe proceed 
the next fix harmonies of the table: then 
an oftave joined to each of thefe fix, make 
the la(t fix of the table. 
The perfeétion of the firft twelve is, ac- 
cording to the order of the table; of the 
firft fix each has an oétave, and their 
preference is according to the perfeftion 
of that other leffer concord joined to the 
ofave. For the next fix, the preference 
is given to the two combinations with the 
fifth, whereof that which has the third 
greater‘s the beft. For the lait fix, they 
are not placed Jaft, becatife the leat per- 
— £&, but becaufe they are the moft com- 
‘plex, and are the mixtures of the other 
twelve with each other: in point of per- 
fe&tion, they are plainly preferable to the 
preceding fix, as having the fame ingre- 
dients with an oftave more, 

Compound HarMony is that which to the 
harmony of one octave, adds that of an- 
other. For the compound harmonies, 
their varieties are eafily found out of the 

‘combinations of the fimple harmonies of 
feveral oftaves. 
Harmony may alfo be divided into that 
of concords and that of difcords. The 
firft is that which we have hitherto con- 
fidered, wherein nothing but concords 
are admitted: the fecond is that where- 
in difcords are uled, and mixed with 
concords. See the articles CONCORD 
and DIscorRD. 

Compo/ition of HARMONY. 
CoMPOSITION. 

Harmony is alfo fometimes ufed to denote 
an agreement, fuitablenefs, union, con+ 


See the article 
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fixth greater} 3}fourth 
Third greater o&tave|4|third greater fixth greater|12]third om fixth greater oftave 
fixth lefs d 

fixth lefs 


Harmony of the fpheres, or Celefial Hat~ | 


- HAR 
different combinations that are harmony; 


which are gived in the following table — 
from Mr, Malcolm, j 
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Secondary Relations. 


4(third greater fitth octave 
rojthird lefs fifth octave 
fixth greater oétave 


octave 
octave 


efs = fixth lefs 


gfthir 
fixth lefs 


15|fourth 


formity, &c, thus, in mufic, we fome- | 
times apply it toa fingle voice, when fo- 
norous, clear, and foft; to a fingle in- 
-{trument, when it yields a very agreeable 
found: in matters of literature, we ule 
it for a certain agreement between the 
feveral parts of the difcourfe: in architecs 
ture, harmony denotes an agreeable rela- ” 
tion between the parts of a building ¢ 

in painting, they fpeak of an harmony — 
both in the ordonance and compofitions — 
and in the colours of a pi€lure; in the 
ordonance it fignifies the union or con- — 
nection between the figures, with refpect 
to the fubjeét of the piece ; in the colours, — 
it denotes the union or agreeable mixture 
of different colours. See the article Co-— 
LOURING, &¢, 


MONY, a fort of mufic much talked of by — 
many of the antient philofophers and fa- 
thers, fuppofed to be produced by the fweet- 
Jy tuned motions of the ftars and planets, — 
This hatmony they attributed to the va- 
rious proportionate impreffioris of thé 
heavenly globes upon one another, aéting © 
at proper intervals, It is impoffible, dc 
cording to them, that fuch prodigious — 
Jarge bodies, movitig with fo much ta- 
pidity, fhould be filent ; on the contrary, 
the atmofphere continually impelled by 
them, muft yield a fet of founds propor- 
tionate to the impreffion it receives; con- 
fequently as they do not all run the fame 
circuit, nor with one and the fame velo- 
city, the different tones arifing from the 7 
diverfity of motions, direéted by the hand 
of the Almighty, muft form an admir- 
able fymphony, or concert. 

They therefore fuppofed, that the moon, 
as being the lewelt of the planets, corre- 
fponded to mi; mercury, to fa; venus, 
to fol; the fun, to /a3; mars, to fi; ju- 
piter, to ut; faturn, tore; andthe orb 
of the fixed ftars, as being the higheft of — 
all, to mi, or the o€tave, : 
Pre- 
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Pre efablifoed Harmony, 4 celebrated fy- 


he accounts for the union or communica- 
tion between foul and body. The philo- 
fophers had univerfally held, that the foul 
and the body aét phyfically on each other. 
Des Cartes firft fhewed that the heteroge- 
neity of their natures did not allow of fuch 
real union; and that they could only have 
an ‘apparent one, whereof God isthe medi- 
ator, M. Leibnitz, unfatisfied with either 
of thefe hypothefes, eftablithes a third: a 
foul or {pirit, he obferves, is to have a cér- 
tain feries of thoughts, defires, and wills ; 
a body, which is only a machine, is to 
have a certain feries of motions, to be 
determined by the combination of its 
mechanical difpofition, with the impref- 
fiens of external objects. . 
If now there be found a foul and a body 
fo framed, that the whole feries of wills 
of the foul, and the whole (eries of mo- 
tions of the body, exaétly correfpond ; 
and at the fame time, for inftance, when 
the foul defires to go to any place, the two 
feet move mechanically that way: this 
foul and body will have a relation to one 
another; not by any aétual union be- 
tween them, but by the con{tant and per- 
petual correfpondence of the feveral acs 
tions of both. Now God puts'together 
this foul and body, which had fuch a 
correfpondence antecedent to their union, 
And the fame is to be underftood of all 
the other fouls and bodies, that have been 
or ever will be joined. 
In effet the laws of motion in the body, 
fucceeding in the order of efficient caules, 
do.all agree and correfpond with the ideas 
of the foul; fo that the body is determin- 
ed to aét at the time when the foul wills. 
"The fame principle he extends further, 
and makes a pre-eftablifthed harmony be- 
tween the kingdoms of nature and grace, 
to account for the apparent communica. 
tion between them, and makes phyfical 
and moral evil correfpond. For a far- 
ther account of his manner of reafoning 
upon this doétrine, we refer the reader 
to his Effais de Theodicée, 

HARMOSTES, in grecian antiquity, an 
appellation given to feveral magiltrates 
among the Spartans, whofe bufinefs was 
to look to the building of citadels, the 
reparation of forts and fortifications, and 
the like. 

HARNESS, the furniture put upon a horfe 
to draw in a coach, or other wheel- 
carriage, 

Harness-Gatxs, fwellings or forenefs on 

VoL, Il, 


ftem of M. Leibnitz, by means whereof — 
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the breafts of coach-horfes, occafioned by ° 


the galling of the harnefs, efpecially in 
fainy weather, 

To cure this, firft thave off the hair about 
the fore very clofe, and rub the whole 
breaft with a lather of water and blacks 
foap; then wafh that part of the breaft 
which is ufually covered with the petrel, 


with falt-water, fuffering it to dry of it= 


felf. Ifthe hardneis of any part of the 
harnefs occafions the galling, takeit away, 
or cover it with little bolfters, 


HARO, or Harot, clamor de haro, in 


our'old cuftoms, an out cry after felonsy 
the original of which came fiom the Nor& 
tans. See the article HuE and Cry. 


HARP, a niufical inftrument of the tring 


kind, of a triangular figure, held up- 
right between the legs of the perfon who 
plays upon it, 

There is fome diverfity in the ftru€ture of 
harps. That called the triple harp, has 
three rows of ftrings or chords, which 


* 


in all make feventy-eight, or four _ 


oétaves ; the fecond row makes the half 
turn, and the thifd is unifon with the firft. 
There are two rows of pins on the right 
fide, called buttons, that ferve to keep 
the ftrings tight in their holes, which is 
faitened at the other end to three rows of 
pins on the upper fide, called the keys. 
This inftrument ts ftruck with the fingers 
and thumbs of both hands; its rable is 
like that of the fpinet, all its ftrings go« 
ing by femi-tones ; whence fome have 
called it the inverted fpinet. There are 
among us two forts of this inftrument, 
viz. the irifh harp, which is ftrung with 
wire; and the welch harp, ftrung with 


gut, 


harp in his hands; but we have no tefti- 
mony in all antiquity, that the hebrew 
harp was any thing like ours: ona jewifh 
medal of Simon Maccabzeus, we fee two 
forts of mufical inftruments, but they 
are both of them different from our harp, 


having only three or four ftrings. The _ 


harp in ufe among the antient Jews, is 
fuppofed to be more like a lute, or a 
guittar, than the inftrument above de- 
icribed, which it is thought was inyent- 
ed either by the Cimbri, or the Anglos 
faxons. 


Bell-Harp, a mvufical inftrument of the 


ftring-kind, thus called from the common 

players upon it, {winging it about as a 

bell on its biafs. F 

It is about three feet long; its ftrings, 

which are of no determinate number, 
9 O ars 


King David is ufually painted with a — : 
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~ gre of brals or fteel-wire, fixed at one 
end, and ftretched a-crois the found- 


' board, by ferews fixed at the other end. 
~ It takes in four oftaves, according to the 


~ number of the ftriogs, which are ftruck 


~. only with the thumbs, the right hand 
~ playing the treble, and the left the bals ; 

.- and in order to draw the found the clearer, 

~ the thumbs are armed with a little wire- 
pin. This may perhaps be the lyra or 
cythara of the antients ; \but we find no 
mention of it under the name it now 

' bears, which muft be allowed to be mo- 
dern, 


_ Harp-sHELL, in ichthyology, the ellip- 


tic, longitudinally coftated dolium. See 


‘i DoLium. 


This is one of the moft beautiful fhells 
of this genus: it is about two inches and 
a half long, and a little more than an 
inch and a half in diameter ; the clavicle 
has five volutions; the whole furface of 
the body of the fhell is ornamented with 
large and elevated ribs, and the colour 
is a deep brown, variegated in a beauti- 
ful manner with a paler brown. 

HARPEGGIATO, or HarpPeccio, in 
mufic, is to caufe the feveral founds of 
one accord to be heard diftinétly one af- 
ter the other, beginning with either at 
pleafure, but commonly with the loweft. 

HARPIES, harpyia, dprviat, among the 
antient poets, fabulous impure monfters, 
faid to be the daughters of Neptune and 
Earth. Virgil mentions three of them, 
Aello, Ocypete, and Celoeno; they are 
defcribed to be fowls with the face of a 
virgin, bear’s ears, their bodies like vul- 
tures, and hands like their crooked ta- 
fons, Virg. 4En. III. 

-MARPINEER, or Harponeer, the per- 
fon who manages the harping-iron. See 
the next article, 

HARPING-IRON, or Harpoon, a large 

Spear or javelin, made of forged iron, and 
five or fix feet long; it is faftenedto a 
line, and ufed in the whale-fifhery. See 
the article FisHERY. 

HARPINGS, in a fhip, properly denote 
her breadth at the bow. Some alfo give 
the fame name to the ends of the bends 
that are faftened into the ftern. 

HARPSICHORD, the moft harmonious of 
all the mufical inftruments of the ftring- 
kind, It is played on after the manner 
of the organ, and is furnifhed with a fet 
and fometimes with two fets of keys; 
the touching or ftriking of thefe keys, 
move a kind of little jacks, which alfo 
move a double row of chords or ftrings, 
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of brafs or iron, ftretched over four bridges 
on the table of the inftrument. 

HARQUEBUSS, a piece of fire arms, of 

the length of a mufquet, ufually cocked 
with a wheel. It carried a ball that 
weighed one ounce feven eighths. 
There was alfo a larger fort, called the 
great harquebp{s, ufed for the defence of 
ftrong places, which carried a ball of 
about three ounces and a half: but they 
are now but little ufed, except in fome 
old caftles, and by the French in fome of 
their garrifons. 

HARRIER, a kind of hound, endowed 
with an admirable gift of fmelling, and 
very bold in the purfuit of his game. 
There are feveral kinds of harriers; fome 
being for the hare, the fox, the wolf, 
hart, weafel, badger, &c, 

HARROW, inagricalture, am inftrument 
ufed by hufbandmen, to break the clods 
of earth, and to draw the ground over 
the feed when fown. It is a fort of wooden 
drag, made in form of a fquare, with 
large iron-teeth, or tines, not unlike 
thofe of a herfe. See HERSE. 

HART, a ftag, or male deer, in the fixth 
year. See STAG and CERvus. 

HART-ROYAL, one that has been hunted 
by the king or queen, and efcaped with 
life; in which cafe proclamation is ufu- 
ally made, that none kill or offend him, 
as being a hart-royal proclaimed. 

HART-HUNTING, See HuNTING. 

HART'S HORNS, cornua cervi, in phar 
macy, the whole horns of the common 
male deer, as feparated from the head, 
without farther preparation. ; 
‘The chemical analyfis of hart’s horn is 
fufficiently known: it yields a water 
highly impregnated with a volatile falt, 
which is called fpirit of hart’s horn, with — 
a fetid oil, anda volatile falt by the com- 
mon diftillation in a retort, The re- 
mainder in the bottom of the retort, after 
the diftillation is finifhed, is black ; but 
on being calcined in an open fire, it bes 
comes white and friable, and is what is 
kept in the fhops under the name of burnt 
hart’s horn. Befide thefe preparations, 
we ufe the thin fhavings of the horns, 
which, on long boiling in water, become 
a jelly ; this jelly is nutritive and ftrength- 
ening; it is fometimes given in diar- 
rhoeas; but a decoétion of burnt hart’s 
horn in water, is more frequently ufed, 
for this purpofe, and is what is called 
hart’s horn drink. ; 
The falt of hart’s horn is a great fudori- — 
fic, and is given in fevers of many kinds 

with 
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with great fuccefs; thefpirit has the fame HASSOCK, a bafs made of ruthes, to kneek: 


and all the other virtues of volatile al- 
kalis, and is ufed to bring people out of 
faintings by its pungency, on holding it 
under their nofe, and at the fame time 
pouring fome drops of it in water down 
the perfon’s throat, 

HartT-wort, tordyllium, inbotany. See 
the article TORDYLLIUM. 

Ethiopian HartT-worT, a plant more 
bi aed called peucedanum, or hog’s fen- 
nel. 

HARTFORD, the capital of Hartford- 
fhire, fituated twenty-one miles north of 
London: weft long. 7’, and north lat. 
gi? 45%. 

HARTFORD isalfo a town of New England, 
in the province of Conneéticut, fituated 
fifty miles weft of Bofton ; weft long. 71° 
Is’, and north lat. 42°, 


HARTLAND, a market-town of Devon, 


fituated near the Briftol-channel ; it gives 
name to a cape, called Hartland-point, 
at the entrance of the Briftol-channel : 
welt long, 4° 45’, and north lat, 51° 9’, 

HARTLEPOOL, a port-town of the 
county of Durham, fituated on the Ger- 
man ocean, fourteen miles fouth-eaft of 
Durham: weft long. 55’, and north 
lat. 54° 40!, 

HARVEST, the time or feafon that the 
corn is ripe, and fit to be reaped and ta- 
ken into barns. 

HARVEST FLY, in zoology, a large four- 
winged fly, of the cicada-kind, very 
common io Italy, and erroneoufly fup- 
poled to be a grafshopper. See the article 
CicapDa. 

HARUSPEX, or ARusPex, in roman 
antiquity. See ARUSPICES, 


| HARWICH, a borough and port town of 


Effex, fixty-two miles north-eaft of Lon- 

don: eaft long. 1925’, north lat. 52° 5’. 

Tt fends two members to parliament, 

See HaZLe. 

HASLEM, an ifland of Denmark, in the 
ron abana north of the ifland. of Zea- 
and. 


| HASLEMERE, a borough-town of Sur- 


ry, thirty-eight miles fouth- weft of Lon- 
don, and ten miles fouth- weit of Guild- 
ford. 

It fends two members to parliament. 

HASSELT, a town of Welftphalia, in 
Germany, fifteen miles north-weft of 
Maettricht. 

HASSIDEANS, or AssIDEANS, an ap- 
peilation given to thofe Jews who reforted 
to Mattathias, to fight for the law of 
God, and the liberties of their country. 


or reft the feet upon if churches. | 
HASTA, among medalifts, a kind of ja-* 
velin, not fhod or headed with iron 5: or. 
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rather an antient fort of fcepter, longer‘: 


than ordinary, occafionally given to all’ 
the gods, - UPB a ap 
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HASTATED Lear, among botanifts, ~ 
one refembling the head of an halbert,\**. 


See plate CXXVI. fig. 4. 


HASTINGS, a borough-town of Suffex, 


fituated on the coaft of the Englith chan- . 
nel, fifty miles fouth-eaft of London : 
eaft longitude 36’, and north latitude 
50° 50’. 

HAT, acovering for the head, worn by 
the men in moft parts of Europe. Thofe 
moft in efteem are made of the pure hair 
of the caftor or beaver; for they are alfo 
made of the hair or wool of divers other 
animals, and that by much the fame pro- 
cefs, 

Method of making Hats. To make the 
beaver-hats, they tear off the long and 
fhort hair from the fkin, with knives fuit- 
able to the occafion. After which they 
proportion the quantity of the feveral forts 
of beaver-hair, by mixing one third of 
the dry caftor to two thirds of old-coat, 
which is a term for a {kin that has been 
worn fome time by the Indians of Ame- 
rica, whocatch and fell them to the Eu- 
ropeans, The hair, fo mixed, is card- 
ed and weighed out into parcels, ac- 
cording to the fize and thickne(fs of the 
hat intended, The fiuff is now laid on 
the hurdle, with an inftrument called 
a bow, refembling that of a violin, 
but larger; whofe ftring being worked 
with a {mall bow. ftick, and made to play 
on the furs, they fly, and mix themfelves 
together, the duft and filth at the fame 
time pafling through the chinks. Inftead 
of a bow, fome hat-makers ufe a fearce™ 
of hair, through which they pafs the 
ftuff, Thus hats are formed of an oval 
figure, ending with an acute angle at the 
top: with what ftuff remains they 
ftrengthen them where flendereft, yet 
defignedly make them thicker in the brim 
near the crown, than towards the cir- 
cumference, or in the crown itfelf,. They 
next harden the ftuff, fo managed, into 
more compatt flakes, by prefling down 
a hardened leather uponit, ‘This done, 
they are carried to the bafon, upon which 
laying one of the hardened hats they 
fprinkle it over with water and mguld it; 
and the heat of the fire, with the water 
and preffing, imbody’ the ftuff into a fligh 
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hairy fort of felt; after which, turning 
up the edges all round over the mould, 
they lay it by, and proceed with another, 
which being in Jike manner reduced to 
the fame coniiftence and form, they are 
“both joined together, fo as to make them 
meet in an angle at top, making only 
one conical cap. The next procefsis to 
remove the hat toa trough, refembling 


a mil hopper, which is a copper-kettle d 


filled with water and grounds, kept hot 
for the purpofé; and, after being dipped 
in the kettle, the hat is laid on the ‘loping 
fite, cilled the plank. Here they pro- 
ceed to work it, by rolling and unrolling 
it again and again, one part after another, 
fit with the hand, and afterwards with 
a omall wooden roller, taking care to 
dip it from time to time, till at length, 
by thus fulling and thickening it four or 
five hours, it is brought to the dimen- 
‘fions intended. In this violent labour, 
the workmen ufually guard their hands 
with thick leather, which they call gloves, 
‘The hat thus wrought into’the form of a 
conical cap, is reduced into proper fhape 
ona block of the fize of the intended 
crown, by tying it round with a ftring, 
called a commander; after which, with 
a bent iron} called a ftamper, they gra- 
dually beat down the commander all 
round, till it has reached the bottom of 
the block, and what remains at the bot- 
tom below the firings forms the brim, In 
this {tation it is fet to dry, and afterwards 
finged, by holding it over the blaze of a 
fire, made of ftraw, or fhavings: it is 
then rubbed with pumice. ftone, to take 
off the coarfer nap; then rubbed over 
with feal-fkin,-to lay the nap ftill finer ; 
and lattly, carded with a fine card, to 
' yaife the fine cotton, with which the hat 
- isto appear when finifhed: then fitting 
it to the block, they tie it, cut round the 
edges, and deliver it to the dyers, See 
the article DYEING. 
The dye being compleated, the hat is 
dried by being hung in the roof of a ftove 
heated with a charcoal-fire ; and, when 
‘dry, itis ftiffened with melted glue, or 
rather gum-fenega, which is fmeared over 
the hat with a brufh, and rubbed in with 
the hand, Then, having fpread a cloth 
ever the fteaming bafon, which is a little 
fireplace raifed about three feet “high, 
_ with an iron-plate laid over it, exactly 
covering the fire, the hat is laid upon the 
cloth, with the brim downwards, the 
cloth being fir fprinkled with water, 
to raife a ftrong fteam, to force in the 
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ftiffening. When it is moderately hot, 
the workmen ftrikes gently on the brim, 
with the flat of his hand, to make the 
joinings incorporate and bind fo as not 
to appear, turning it from time to time, 
and at laft fetting it on the crown. And 
when it has been {ufficiently fteamed and 
‘dried, it is put again on the block, 
brufhed, ironed, well fmoothed, and 
fitted for lining. 
Hats make a confiderable article in comes 
merce: England fupplies Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, and Germany, with extra 
ordinary quantities of them; and as our 
manufacturers have the reputation of mak- 
ing the beft hats in Europe, their impore 
tation is prohibited. 
Hats are alfo made for women’s wear, of | 
chips, ttraw, or cane, by platting, and | 
fewing the plats together; beginning — 
with the center of the crown, and work- 
ing round till the whole is finifhed, Hats 
for the fame purpofe are alfo wove and 
made of horfe-hair, filk, @c. Straw hats 
knotted, pay on importation 1s. 34.44. 
the dozen, and draw back 3s. 1,5 2de 
a 
Straw-hats plain, pay st, the dozen, 
2 I 
and draw back 3>*-d, 
100 


HAT-BAND, a band to tie or buckle round — 
the crown of a hat, in order to let it out, 
or draw it clofer to thehead. Thefe are — 
of feveral forts. ‘They pay on importa- 
tion 198. 3d. the grofs, and draw back 
16s. yop.%d. 

HATCHEL, or HiTcuE., a tool with 

which flax and hemp are combed into- 
fine hairs. It confifts of long iron-pins, - 
or teeth, regularly fet ina piece of board. — 
See plate CXXVI, fig, 2. 
‘There are feveral forts of hatchels, each 
finer than the other, with which flax and 
hemp are prepared for fpinning, See the 
articles FLax and Hemp. 

HATCHES, in a fhip, a kind of trape 

’ doors between the main-maftand fore- 
matt, through which all goods of bulk are 
let down into the hold, 

Coamings of the HATCHES, are tke pieces of 
timber, or planks, which reife up the 
hatches, when they are made higher than 
the reit of the deck. : 

HatTcu-way, the place where the hatches 
are. ‘Thus, to lay athing in the hatch- 
way, is to put it fo, that, the hatches 
cannot be become at, or. open:d. 

Hatcues alfo denote flood-gaes fet in & 
river, Ge, to ftop the current of the wa~ 
ter, particularly certain dams or mane 

ma 
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made of rubbifh, clay, or earth, to pre- 
vent the water that iffues from the ftream- 
works and tin-wafhes in Cornwal, from 
running into the frefh rivers. 
HATCHET, a fimall light fort of an ax, 
with a bafil-edge on its left fide, anda 
fhort handle, as being to be ufed with 
one hand, 
Hatchets are ufed by various artificers, 
and more particularly in hewing of 
wood, 
Hatchets and axes pay on importation 
1s. 3,4°.d. the dozen, and draw back 
as. 7,5°.d. And for every 112 1b. of 
iron 45s. 8 ood. which is repaid on ex- 
portation. 
HATCHING, the maturating fecundated 
eggs, whether by the incubation and 
warmth of the parent bird, or by artificial 
heat, fo as to produce young chickens 
alive, 
The art of hatching chickens by means 
of ovens has long been praéti‘ed in Egypt; 
but it is there only known to the inhabi- 
tants of a fingle village named Berme, 
and to thofe that live at a {mall diftance 
from it. Towards the beginning of au- 
tumn they featter them/elves all over the 
country, where each perfon among them 


is ready to undertake the management of. 


an oven, each of which is of a different 
fize, but in general they are capable of 
containing from forty to fourfcore thou- 
fand eggs. The number of thefe ovens 
placed up and down the country is about 
three hundred and eighty-fix, and they 
ufually keep them working for about fix 
months : as therefore each brood takes up 
io an oven, as under a hen, only twenty~ 
one days, it is eafy in every one of them 
to hatch eight different broods of chic- 
kens, Every Bermean is under the obli- 
gation of delivering to the perfon who in- 
trutts him with,an oven, only two thirds 
of as many chickens as there have been 
eggs put under his care ; and he is a gain- 
er by this bargain, as more than two thirds 
of the eggs ufually produce chickens, In 
ovder to make a calculation of the num- 
ber of chickens yearly fo hatched in 
Egypt, it has been fuppofed that only 
two thirds of the eggs are hatched, and 
that each brood confifts of at leaft thirty 
thoufand chickens; and thus it would 
appear that the ovens of Egypt give life 
yearly to at leaft ninety-two millions fix 
hundred and forty-thoufand of thefe ani- 
mals, 

This ufeful and advantageous method of 


? 
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hatching eggs has been lately difcovered ~ j 
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in France, by the ingenious Mr, Reau- 
mur, who, by a number of experiments, 
has reduced the art to certain principles, 
He found by experience that the heat ne- 
ceffary for this purpofe is nearly the fame 
with that marked 32 on his thermomes. 
ter, or that marked 96 on Farenheit’s. ” 
This degree of heat is nearly that of the 
fkin of the hen, and what is remarkable of 
the {kin of all other domeftic fowls, and 
probably of all other kinds of birds. The 
degree of heat which brings about the 
developement of the cygnet, the gofling, 
and the turkey-pout, is the fame as that . 
which fits for hatching the canary-fongf- 
ter, and, in all probability, the fimallete 
humming-bird: the difference is only in 
the time during which this heat ought te 
be communicated to the eggs of different 
birds: it will bring the canary bird to per- 
fection in eleven or twelve days, while the 
turkey-pout will require twenty-feven or 
twenty-eight, 

After many experiments, Mr. Reaumur 
found that ftoves heated by means of a 
baker’s oven, fucceeded better than thofe 
made hot by layers of dung: and the 
furnaces of glafs-houfes and thofe of the 
melters of metals, by means of pipes, to 
convey heat into a room, might, ne 
doubt, be made to anfwer the fame pur- 
pofe. Asto the form of the ftoves, ne 
great nicety is required ; a chamber over 
an oven will do very well; nothing more . 
will be neceffary but to afcertain the de- 
gree of heat, which may be done by 
melting a lump of butter, of the fize of a 
walnut, with half as much tallow, and - 
putting it into a phial; this will ferve ta 
indicate the heat with fufficient exaétnefs, 
for when it is too great, this mixture 
will become as liquid as oil, and when 
the heat is too {mall, it will remain fixed 
in alump; but it will flow like a thick 
fyrup, upon inclining the bottle, if the 
ftove be of aright temper: great atten~ 
tion therefore fhould to be given to keep 
the heat always at this degree, by letting 
in freth air, if it be too great, or fhutting 
the ftove more clofe, if it be too fmall ; 
and that all the eggs in the ftove may. 
equally fhare the irregularities of the 
heat, it will be neceffary to fhift them 
from the fides to the center; thereby imi- 
tating the hens, who are frequently feen 
to make ule of their bills, to pufh to the 
outer parts thofe eggs that were neareit 
to the middle of their nefts, and to bring 
inte 
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‘to the middle fuch as lay neareft the 
fides. 
Mr. Reaumur has invented a fort of low 
> boxes, without bottoms, and Jined with 
furs.. Thefe, which he calls artificial- 
parents, not only fhelter the chickens from 
the injuries of the air, but afford a kindly 
warmth, fo that they prefently take the 
benefit of their fhelter as readily as they 
would have done under the wings of a 
hen. After hatching, it will be neceffa- 
ry to keep the chickens, for fome time, 
in a room artfully heated and furnifhed 
with thefe boxes; but afterwards they 
may be fafely expofed to the air. in the 
court-yard, in which it may not be amifs 
to place one of thefe artificial parents to 
fhelter them if there fhould be occafion 
for it. 
As to the manner of feeding the young 
Brood, they are generally a whole day 
after being hatched, before they take any 
food at all; and then a few crumbs of 
bread may be given them for a day or 
two, after which they will begin to pick 
up infedis and grafs for themfelves. 
But to fave the trouble of attending them, 
capons may be taught to watch them in 
the fame manner as hens do. Mr. Reau- 
mur aflures us that he has feen above two 
hundred chickens at once, all Jed about 
and defended only by three or four fuch 
eapons. Nay, cocks may be taught to per- 
form the fame office, which they, as well 
as the capons, will continue to do all their 
lives after, 

HATCHING, or Hacuina, in defigning, 
&e¢, the making of lines with a pen, 
pencil, graver, or the like; and the in- 
terfeéting or going acrols thofe Jines with 
others drawn a contrary way, is called 
covnter-hatching, Ihe depths and fha- 
dows of draughts are ufually formed by 
hatching. 

Hatching is of fingular ufe in heraldry, 
to diftinguifh the feveral colours of a 
fhield, without being illumined: thus, 
gules or red is hatched by lines drawn 
trom the top to the bottom; azure, by 
lines drawn acrofs the fhield; and fo of 
other colours. See’ the articles GuLEs, 

“Azure, &e. 

HATCHMENT, in heraldry, a name 
fometimes ufed for an atchievement, or 
efcutcheon over a gate, door, or on the 
fide of an houfe, 

HaTcuMENT, alfo fignifies the marfhalling 
of feveral coats of arms in an efcutcheon. 
See the article MARSHALLING. 

HATFIELD, a market-town of Hartfords 
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fhire, fituated twenty miles north-weft of | 
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London. 
HATFIELD-BROADOAK, or K1NG’s HATe 


FIELD, a market-town of Effex, twelve | 


miles from Chelmsford, and twenty-eight 
from London. 

HATHERLY, a market-town of Devon- 
fhire, twenty miles north-weft of Exe 
eter. 

HATTEM, a town of Gelderland, one 
of the United Provinces: eaft longitude 
6°, north latitude 52° 30’. 

HATTOCK, a fhock of corn containing 
twelve fheaves : others make it only three 
fheaves laid together. 

HATUAN, atown of Upper Hungary, 
fifteen miles north-eaft of Buda: eatt 
long. 19° 35’, and north lat. 47° 48’. 

HAVANNA, a port-town of the ifland 


of Cuba, in America, fituated at the 


entrance of the gulph of Mexico; fub- 
ject to Spain: weft long. 84°, and north 
Jat. 23°. 

HAVANT, a market-town of Hamphhire, 
fix miles north -eaft of Portfmouth. 

HAVEL, a river of Brandenburg, in Gere 
many, which receives the river Spree, 
near Berlin, and difcharges itfelf into the 
Elbe, a little below Havelburg. 


HAVELBURG, a town of Germany, in — 


the circle of Upper Saxony, and marqui- 


fate of Brandenburg, fubjeé&t tothe king _ 


of Pruffia ; eat long. 129% 44!, and north 
lat. 53°. 

HAVEN, a fea port or harbour. 
article HARBOUR. 


See the 


HAVER, a term ufed by country-people 


for oats. 


HAVERFORD. WEST, a borough-town 


of Pembrokefhire, in South Wales, fitu- . 


ated twelve miles fouth-eaft of St. Da- 
vid’s. 
Tt fends only one member to parliament. 
HAVERIL, a market-town of Effex, twen- 
ty-four miles north of Chelmsford. 
HAUGH, or Haw. See thearticle Haw. 
HAUNCH, or Hancu, the hip, or that 
part of the body between the laft ribs and 
the thigh. See the article Hip. 
The haunches of a horfe are too long, if, 
when ftanding in the ftable, he limps 
with his hind legs farther back than he 
ought ; and when the top or onfet of his 
tail is not in a perpendicular line to the 
tip of his hocks, as it always does in 
horfes whofe haunches are of a juft length, 
There are fome horfes, which, though 
they have too long haunches, yet com- 
monly walk wells fuch are good ta 
climb hills, but are not at all fure upon 
a delcent, 


a defcent, for they cannot ply their hams, 
and never gallop flowly, but always nears 
ly upon a full fpeed. 
‘The art of riding the great-horfe has not 
a more neceffary leffon than that of put- 
ting a horfe upon his haunches, which in 
other words is called coupling him well, 
or putting him well together, or com- 
paét. A horfe that cannot bend or lower 
his haunches, throws himfelf too much 
upon his fhoulder, and lies heavy upon 
| the bridle. 

|HAUNT, among fportfmen, the place to 
which game are accuftomed to refort: 
among hunters, it is the walk of a deer, 
or the place of his ordinary paffage. 

All kinds of large fowl that divide the 
foot, have their haunts by the fides of 
fhallow rivers, brooks, and plafhes of 
water ; they delight in boggy places and 
the dry parts of fens over-grown with 
rufhes, reeds, and fedges, in half drown- 
ed moors, and the hollow vales of downs 
and heaths, where there is fhelter for 
them to lurk in obfcurity. Thefe do not 
appear in flocks, but they are the beft 
flight for hawks that can be imagined. 
The leffer fowl, which are web-footed, 
continually haunt drowned fens, the 
main ftream of rivers where the current is 
{wifteft, and all places where there is 
plenty of water, in which they may {wim 
undifturbed by man or beaft; the wild- 
goofe and barnacle excepted, who like no 
water above their founding, and feek none 
but fhallow places. ‘Thefe laft are incon- 
ceivably delighted with green winter 
corn, and may always be found where it 
is fown, efpecially if the ends of the lands 
have much water about them, 

The fmaller fowl! frequent {mall brooks, 
rivers, ponds, drowned meadows, loughs 
or lakes, efpecially if flored with unfre- 
quented iflands well furnifhed with fhrubs, 
rufhes, reeds, &c. 

HAVRE, in geography, a french term fig- 
nifying haven. Hence, 

| HAVRE DE GRACE isa port-town of France, 
in the province of Normandy, fituated on 
the Englith channel, at the mouth of the 
river Seyne; eaft long. 10’, and north 
lat. 49° 30’. 

HAUT BOY, a movfical inftrument of the 
wind kind, fhaped much like the flute, 
only that it fpreads and widens towards 
the bottom, and is founded through a 
reed. The treble is two feet Jong; the 
tenor goes a fifth lower, when blown 
open’ it has only eight holes; but the 
bafs, which is five feet long, has eleven. 
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HAW, in botany, &c. a fort of berry, thé 


fruit of feveral {pecies of mefpilus, there 
denominated haw-thorns. See the article 
MESsPILUs. 


Haw, among farriers, an excrefcence re-— 


fembling a griftle, growing under the ne< 
ther eye-lid and eye of ahorfe, which, af 
not timely removed, will put it quite out. 
It proceeds from grofs, tough, and phleg- 
matic humours, which falling from the 
head, and there uniting together, growto 
this infirmity ; the figns of which are the 
watering of the eye, and the involuntary 
opening of the under eye-lid. 

Every farrier can cut it out; but ordina~ 
rily the horfe muft be held faft by the 
head, anda needle with a ftrong double 
thread run through the middle of his up- 
pereye-lid, which muft be held open by 


the thread’s being tied to his head: a ~ 


needle and thread fhould then be run 
through the haw, when cutting the ékin 
round with a fharp pen-knife, the haw 
may be plucked out. Then take the 
blood out of his eye, wath it with beer of 
ale, and put in a good deal of falt; af- 
terwards wafh it again, and ftroking it 
down with your hand, let him go. 

Sheep are cured of this malady by drop- 
ing into the eye the juice of chamomile 
or crow’s foot, > 


Haw-FincH, in ornithology, the englifh 


name of a bird, known among authors by 
the name coccothrauftes. 


HAWK, a fynonymous term with falcon, 


though, by fome, reitrained to the leffer 
fort of falcons. See the articles FALCON 
and FALCONRY. 

Others diftinguifh hawks into the long 
winged and fhort-winged kinds: of the 
firft kind are the gentle-falcon, gerfalcon, 
Janner, faker, hobby, &c, See the article 
GERFALCON, &e, 

And of the fhort-winged kind are the gof- 
hawk, fparrow-hawk, ftanyel, @e. See 
GOSHAWK, SPARROW-HAWK, &ce. 
Here it is to be obferved, that the female 
hawks, as well as all other birds of 
prey, being larger and more robuft than 
the males, are likewife more hardy, bold, 
and ferviceable. 


HAWKER, in commerce, a pediar, or 


perfon that goes about the country felling 
wares: this name is faid to arife from 
their uncertain wandering, like perfons 
who with hawks feek their game where 
they may find it. 
Every hawker, &c, muft take a licence, 
for which he muft pay 41. and if with 
herfe, afs, or mule, for every one of 
them 
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them 41. a-piece: if he travels without, 
or contrary to his licence, he forfeits for 
every offence, to the informer and the 
poor of the parifh where difcovered, r2 1, 
If he travels with a forged licence, he 
forfeits 501. and if he refufes to fhew his 
licence 51. 
‘The aéts relating to hawkers do not ex- 
tend to the makers of goods or their 
agents ; to thofe who fell goods in fairs or 
markets; to the fellers of fith, fruit, or 
other victuals ; nor to the venders of aéts 
of parliament, proclamations, forms of 
prayer, almanacs, books, and news- 
papers. 
HAWKING, the exercife of taking wild. 
fowl by means of hawks. 
The method of reclaiming, manning, 
and bringing up a hawk to this exercile, 
is called falconry. See FALCONRY. 
As for the exercife itfelf, though at pre- 
fent much difufed, it furnifhes a great 
variety of terms ftill retained in our lan- 
‘guage, as gleam, leafh, pannel, quarry, 
‘train, feeling, &e. 
When your hawk comes readily to the 
lure, a large pair of luring-bells are to be 
put upon her; and the more giddy- 
headed; and apt to rake out, your hawk 
is, the larger muft the bells be, Having 
done this, and fhe being fharp-fet, ride 
‘out ina fair morning, into fome large 
field unencumbered with trees or wood, 
with your hawk on your fift ; then hav- 
ing loofened her hood, whiftle foftly to 
provoke her to fly, unhood her, and let 
her fly with her head into the wind, for 
by that means fhe will be the better able 
to get upon the wing, and will naturally 
climb upwards, flying a circle. After the 
has flown three or four turns, then lure 
her with your voice, cafting the lure 
about your head, having firft tied a pul- 
Jet to it; andif your falcon come in, 


and approach near you, caft out the lure: 


into the wind, and if the ftoop to it, re- 
ward her, 
You will often find, that when fhe flies 
from the fit, fhe will take ftand on the 
ground: this is a fault, which is very 
common with foar-falcons. To remedy 
this, fright her up with your wand ; and 
when you have forced her to take a turn 
or two, take her down to the lure, and 
feed her, Butif this does not do, then 
you mutt have in readinefs a duck fealed, 
fo that fhe may fee no way but backwards, 
‘and that will make her mount the higher, 
Hold this duck in your hand, by one of 
the wings near the body; then lure with 
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the voice, to make the falcon turn hef 
head, and when fhe is ata reafonable 
pitch, caft your duck up juft under hers 
when, if fhé ftrike,-ftoop, or trofs the 
duck, permit her to kill it, and reward 
her by giving her a reafonable gorge. 
After you have praGtifed this two or three 
times, your hawk will leave the ftand, and 
delighted to be on the wing, will be very 
obedient, 

It is not convenient, for the firft or {es 
cond time, to fhew your hawk lafge fowl; 
for it frequently happens, that they ef 
cape from the hawk, and fhe not recover 
ing them, rakes after them: this gives 
the falconer trouble, and frequently oc- 
cafions the lofs of the hawk. But if the 
happens to purfue a fowl, and being un- 
able to recover it, gives it over, and 
comes in again direétly, then caft out a 
fealed duck, and if fhe ftoop and truis it 
a-crofs the wings, permit her to take her 
pleafure, rewarding her alfo with the 
heart, brains, tongue, and liver. Bu 
if you have not a quick duck, take he 
down with the dry Jure, and let he 
plume a puilet and feed upon it, B 
this means a hawk will learn to give ovet 
a fowl] that rakes out, and on hearing 
the falconer’s lure, will make back again 
and know the better how to hold in t 
head, j : 
Some hawks have a difdainfui coynefS 
proceeding from their being high fed 
fuch a hawk muft not be rewarded, tho 
fhe fhould kill; but you may give h 
Jeave to plume a little, and then taking 
theep’s-heart cold, or the leg of a pullet, 
when the hawk is bufy in pluming, } 
either of them be conveyed into the bod 
of the fowl, that it may favour of it 
and when the hawk has eaten the heart 
brains, and tongue of the fowl, take ou 
what is incloied, call her to your fit 
and feed her with it: afterwards give hel 
fome of the feathers of the fowi’s neck, t 
{cower her, and make her caft. 

If your hawk be a ftately high- flyin 
one, fhe ought not to take more than on 
flight in a morning; and if fhe be mad 
for the river, let her not fly more tha 
twice: when fhe is at the higheft, take h 
down with your lure ; and when fhe ha 
plumed and broken the fowl a little, fee 
her, by which means you will keep her 
high-flyer, and fond of the lure. 


rope, or a kind of fmall cable, fervin 
for various ufés a-board a fhip, as t 
faften the main and iore fhrouds, to wa 
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a fhip as fhe lies at anchor, and wind her 
up to it by acapftan, @c. The hawfer of 
a man of war may ferve for a cable to the 
fheat-anchor of a {mall fhip. 

AWSES, ina fhip, are two large holes 
under the bow, through which the cables 
run when fhe lies at anchor. Thus the 
hawfe-pieces are the large pieces of 
timber im which thefe holes are made. 
Hawfe-bags, are bags of canvafs made 
tapering, and ftuffed full of ocham; 
which are generally allowed {mall fhips, 
to prevent the fhip from wafhing in at thefe 
holes: and hawfe-plugs, are plugs to 
ftop the hawfes, to prevent the water from 
wathing into the manger, 

There are alfo fome terms in the fea-lan- 
guage that have an immediate relation 
to the hawles, As @ bold haw/e, is when 
the holes are high above the water, Fred 
the baw/fe, or veer out more cable, is 
ufed when part of the cable that lies in 
the hawfe is fretted or chafed, and it is 
ordered that more cable may be veered 
out, fo that another part of it may reft 
in the hawfes. Fre/k the haw/e, that is, 
Jay new pieces upon the cable in the 
hawiles, to preferve it from fretting, 
Burning in the hawy/e,, is when the cables 
endure a violont flrefs. Clearing the 
bawfes, is difentangling two cables that 
come through different hawfes. To ride 
hawyfe-full, is when in ftrefs of weather 
the thip falls with her head deep in the 


fea, fo that the water runs in at the 
hawfes. 
AY, any kind of grafs, cut and dried, 


for the food of cattle, 
The time of mowing prafs for hay, mut 
be regulated according to its growth and 


ripenels ; nothing being more prejudicial - 


to the crop than mowing it too foon, be- 
caufe the fap is not then fully come out 
of the root, and when made into hay, it 
ffirinks away to nothing, It mutt not, 
however, be let ftand too long, till it have 
fhed_ its feeds. When the tops of the 
grafs look brown, and begin to bend 
down, and the red honey-fuckle flowers 
begin to wither, you may conclide it 
ripe for mowing. 

As foon as your grafsis mowen, if there 
is plenty of it, and it be thick in the 


| fwath, the hay-makers fhould follow the 

| mowers; and fpread the {waths (unlefs 
you fear wet,) which is called tedding of 

| them. 


At night, make it into cocks; 
and next day, as foon as the dew is off 
the ground, {pread it again, and turn it, 


| thet it may dry on the other fide. In this 
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manner it is to be fpread, turned, and 
made into cocks at night, till fully dty ; 
and in cafe the weather feems to threaten 
rain, it fhould be made into larger cocks, 
whereby it wall be fecured from wet, tho’ 
Jet ftand a day or two. Where thick- 
leaved weeds ate among the grafs, it will 
require more drying and turnipg than ore 
difiary. 

Mowing of land too often is a great pre- 
judice to it, unlefs conftantly renewed 
by land-floods or manure ; fo that where 
thefe conveniencies cannot be had, the 
lands fhould be fed once in two or three 
years ; feeding being as neceffary for 
hay-ground, as fallowing is for corna 
grounds. 


Saint foin Hay, is of feveral forts, which 


may be diftinguifhed by the following 
terms, viz. rft, The virgin. adly, The 
bloffomed. gdly, The full-grown, And, 
4ihly. The threfhed hay. The firft of 
thefe is beyond comparifon the beft. Tt 
mutt be cut before the bloffoms generally 


appear; for when it ftands till it is full - 


blown, the moft {pirituous and nourifh- 
ing parts of its juice are fpent, the fap is 
much impoverifhed, and the faint-foin can 
never recover that richnefs it had in its 
virgin-{tate, But this fine hay cannot well 
be had of uncultivated faint-foin, becaufe 
that may not be much ahove-an hand- 
ful high when it is in a condition to 
be cut; it would then make a very light 
crop, and would be a great while be- 
fore it {prang up again: but the rich 
will have two or three tuns to an acre, 
and {pritg again immediately for a fecond 
crop; fo that little or none in quantity 
would be loft by fo great an improve- 
ment of its quality, 

The fecond fort is that cut in the flower, 
which, tho’*much inferiof to the virgin- 
hay, far exceeds any other kind as yet 
commonly propagated in England; and 
if it be a full crop, it may amount to three 
tuns an acre. This is that faint-foin 
which is commonly made, and the larger 


it fs, the more nourifhing it is for 


horfes. 


The next fort of faint-foin is the full 


grown, cut when the bloffoms are gone, 


or going off: this alfois good hay, tho” — 


it falls fhort by many degrees of the 
goodnefs of the other two forts: but it 
makes a greater crop than either of them, 
hecaufe it grows to its full bulk, and 
fhrinks little in drying. 

The jaft fort is the threfhed hay, which 


when not damaged by wet weather, has 


ale 


Oe 
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been found more nourifhing to horfes 
than coarfe water-meadow hay; and, 
when it is cut fmall by an engine, is good 
for cattle, and much better than the chaff 
of corn, The beft t me tocut it, is when 
the greateft part of the feed ts well filled 5 
the firft-biown ripe, and the laft-blown 
beginning to be full, 
The goddnets of the hay depends great- 
ly upon the manner of ordering it. The 
beft hay in ail England is mace of faint- 
foin, without ever fpreading it. This 
method, though it be longer before it be 
finifhed, cofts le’s labour than the other, 
If faint-foin be laid up pretty green, it 
will take no damage, provided it be fet 
in (mall round ricks, with a large bafket 
drawn up in the middle of each, to have 
a vent-hole through which the fuper- 
fluous moifure cf the hay may tranfpire. 
As foon as its heating is over, thefe ricks 
ought to be thatched; and all faint-foin 
ricks, that are made when the hay is full 
dried in the cocks, ought to be thatched 
immediately after the making them. 
That which is laid up molt dried, will 
come out of the rick of a green colour ; 
but that which has been much heated in 
the rick, will be brown. 
The feed affords the owner another op- 
portonity of making a profit of his faint- 
foin: but this, if the hocing bufbandry 
were general, would not be vendible in 
great quantities for planting ; becaufe the 
ordinary crop of an acre, will produce 
feed enough to drill an hundred acres, 
which would not want planting for a long 
time. The other ule then of this feed is 
for provender ; and it has been affirmed 
by fome, who have made trials of it, 
that three bufhels of good faint foin fzed 
_given to borfes, will nourith them as 
much as four buihe!s of oats; and when 
well ordered, it is fo f{weet, that moit 
forts of cattle are greedy of it. 

Hay, in geography, a market-town in 
Brecknockfhire, South Wales, thirteen 
miles north-eaft cf Brecknock. 

Hay-sore, tn law, a liberty to take thorns, 
and other woods, to make and repair 
hedges, gates, fences, &¢. by a tenant 
ior life ov years. 

Hay wore is alfo tsken for wood for the 
making of :akes and forks, ufed in mak- 
Ing hay. 

FAYLESHAM, a market-town of Suf- 
fex, jvusted ten miles eaft of Lewes. 

HAY-MARKET, a particular place in 
Londen, or its tuburbs, where hay is fold, 
and where all carts of hay that ftand to 
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be fold there pay 3d. per load towards 
paving the ftreets. The new hay fold 
in London, @c. between the firit of June 
and the laft of Auguit, ought to weigh 
fixty pounds a truls; and old hay, the 
other part of the year, is to weigh fifty- 
fix pounds, the feller being hable to for- 
feit 2s. 6c. for every tufs under that 
weicht, 

HAYN, a town of Silefia, in the territory 
of Lignits, thirty-five miles ro:rth-weft. of 
Breflaw: eatt longitude 16° 5’, north la- 
titude gi? 37’, 

HAYNAULT, a province of the Nether- 
lands, bounded by Brabant and Flan- 
ders, on the north ; by Namar and Liege, 
on the eaft; by the Cambrefis, Picardy, 
and Champaiga, on the fonth; and by 
Artois, and another part of Flanders, on 
the weft: the north part is {ubjeét to the 


houfe of Auftria, and the fouth part to | 


France. Its capital is Mons, 
HAYWARD, the perfon who keeps the 
common herd or cattle of a town. 
He is appointed by the lord's court, and 
his office is to fee that the cattle neither 
break nor crop the hedges of inclofed 
grounds ; he is alfo to look to the fields, 
and impound cattle that commit trefspals 
therein. ; 
NAZARD, a game on dice, without tables, 
is very properly fo called, fince it fpeedily 
makes a man, or undoes him. 4 
It is played with only two dice; and as 
many may play at it as can ftand round 
the largeft round table, 
Two things are chiefly to be obferved, 
wiz. main and chance; the latter be- 
Jonging to the cafter, and the former, or 
main, to the other gamefters. ‘There can 
be no main thrown above nine, nor un-_ 
der five; fo that five, fix, feven, eight, 
and nine, are the only mains flung at 
hazard. Chances and nicks are from 
four to ten: thus four is a chance to 
nine, five to eight, fix to feven, feven to 
fix, eight to five; and nine and ten a 
chance to five, fix, feven, and eight: in 
fhort, four, five, fix, feven, eight, nine, 
and tcn, are chances to any main, if any 
of thefe nick it not. Now nicks are ei-— 
ther when the chance is the fame with 
the main, as five and five, or the like; or 
fix and twelve, feyen and eleven, eight 
and twelve. Here obferve, that twelve’ 
is outto aine, feven, and five; eleven is 
out to nine, eight, fix, and five; and 
ames-ace and duce-ace, are out to all 
-mains whatever. 
But to illuftrate this game by a few ex- 
ampless 


a 
- 
f 
: 
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amples: fuppofe the main to be feven, 
and the cafter throws five, which is his 
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fituated on the ocean, fouth-weft of Me- 
rocco proper. 


chance; he then throws again, and if HEAD, caput, in anatomy, the uppermoft 


five turn up, he wins all the money fet 
him; but if feven is thrown; he muf 
pay as much money as there is on the 
board: again, if feven be the main, and 
the cafter throws eleven, or a nick, he 
{weeps away all the money on the 
table; but if he throws a chance, as in 
the firft cafe, he muft throw again; 
Jaftly, if feven be the main, and the cafter 
throws ames-ace, thuce-ace, or twelve, he 
is out; but if he throws from four to 
ten, he hath a chance; though they are 
accounted the worft chances on the dice, 
as feven is reputed the beft and eafieft 
main to be flung. Four and five are 
bad throws (the former of which being 
called by the tribe of nickers, little dick- 
fifher) as having only two chances, viz. 
trey-ace and two duces, or trey duce 
and quater-ace: whereas feven hath 
three chances, viz. cinque duce, fice- 
ace, and quater trey. Nine and ten 
are in the Jike condition with four and 
five ; having only two chances. Six and 
eight have indeed the fame number of 
chances with feven, viz. three; but ex- 
perienced gametters neverthelefs prefer 
the feven, by reafon of the difficulty to 
throw the doublets, two. quaters, or two 
treys, It is alfo the opinion of mdft, that 
at the firft throw, thecafter hath the wor ft 
of it. On the whole, hazard is certain- 
ly one of the moft bewitching and ruinous 
games played on the dice. Happy, there- 
fore, the man who either never heard of 
it, or whg has refolution enough to leave 
it offin time. See the articles CHANCE 
and GAMING. 

HAZLE, corylus, in botany. 
ticle CORYLUS, 

Witch Haze, a name fometimes given to 
the elm. See the article EL. 

HazLe-EaARTH, or HazLey-EaRTH, in 
agriculture, a kind of red loam, which 
is faid to be an excellent mixture with 
other forts of earth; uniting what is too 
loofe, cooling what is too hot, and gently 
entertaining the moifture, 
The beft manure for a hazley foil is 
marl, chalk, and fea-coal afhes. See 
Mart, CHaLk, and AsHEs. 

HAZLE-HEN, a bird of the fize of a mo- 
derately grown pullet; it is a fpecies of 
tetrao, with a crey tail, fpotted and faf- 
ciated with black, frequent ‘in many 
parts of Europe. See TETRAO. 

HEA, a province of the empire of Morocco, 


See the ar- 


part of the body of an animal. 

The head is the firft of the five divifions 
into which anatomitts diftinguith the hu- 
man body, confifting of the head, neck, 
thorax, abdomen, and extremities. See 
the article NECK, &e, 

‘The firft parts to be diftinguithed in the 
head, are the hairy part, or fcalp; and 
the naked part, of the face; after which 
we are to attend to the divifion into the 
finciput and occiput, the fore and hinder 
part of the head ; the temples, the crown, 
or vertex ; the bucca, the cheeks,, and 
the philtrum, or lacuna, 

The coverings of the head are, firft, the 
hair 3 fecondly, the tkin ; thirdly, the 
membrana celiulofa; and, fowrthly, the 
mufcles, See Harr, Cutis, Ge. 
Befides the external integuments of the 
head, there is an aponeurotic expanfioa 
which covers the head like a cap, and is 
fpread round the neck, and on the ff oul- 
ders, like a riding-hood; and for this 
reafon Winflow gives it the name of coif, 
and cails the fuperior portion of it the 
aponeurotic cap. 

The head contains in the cavity of the 
bones of the fkull the chief organ, or 
primum niobile of the whole animal 
oeconomy ; the face ts the feet of feveral 
other particular organs, which are greatly 
compounded. The proper containing 
parts of the head are the frontal mutcles, 
the pericranium, and the bones of the 
{koll: the parts contained are the mem-~ 


branes of the brain, the brain itfelf, and- 
See the article Brain. Pee 


the veffels. 
With regard to the bones of the head, it 
may be ob/erved, that the head exprefles 
that part of the fkeleton which is placed 
upon the top vertebra of the neck, and in 
this view is divided into the cranium or 
fkoll, and marxilfe. See the articies 
SKULL and MaXxILLa. 
The whole head of the fkeleton is fphe- 
roidical, compofed as it were of two 
ovals a little depreffed on each fide: one 
of them is fuperior, the extremities point- 
ing forward and backward; the other 
is anterior, the extremity being turned 
upwards and downwards, in fuch a man- 
ner as that one extremity of each oval 
meets, and is loft in the other, .at the 
place particularly known by the name o 
the forehead. ; 
‘This complex figure being viewed fide- 
ways, reprefents a {pheroidical triangle ; 
9g Pos and 
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and we ought farther to obferve, that the 
oval of the fkull is broader behind than 
before, and that of the face bioader above 
than below. 
For the arteries and veins of the head, 
fee the articles ARTERY and VEIN. 
For the glands and mufcles, fee the ar- 
ticles GLAND and MuscLe, 
Difeafes of the HEAD, are often miftaken, 
even by phyficians, for thofe of other 
parts, Some phyficians tell us, that 
thofe who are fubje&t to diforders of the 
head, ought not to take any food at 
night. 
HeEaD-acH, 2 moft troublefome fenfation 
jn the nervous membranes of the head, 
produced by various caufes, and attended 
with different fymptoms, according to 
its different degrees, and the place where 
it is feated. 
The molt common feat of this difeafe is 
the pericranium, It may likewife be in 
the tkin’ that covers the fkull, and in the 
dura mater : this laft but feldom happens, 
bot when it does it-is very dangerous. 
- There may likewile be a very acute pain 
in the thin membrane that covers the finus 
of the os frontis. 
If the head-ach be flight, and affedls a 
particular part of the head, it is called 
cephalalgia; if the whole, cephalaa ; if 
one fide only, hemicrania; if there is a 
fixed pain on the top of the head which 
may be covered with the end of the 
thumb, it is called clavus hyftericus. 
The general caufe of the head-ach, ac- 
cording to Hoffman, is a hindrance of 
the free circulation of the blood through 
the veffels of the head. 
When the blood ruthes with impetuofity, 
and in too great plenty into the mem- 
branes, which may happen to the ple- 
thoric, to thofe whole ufual bleeding at 
the nofe is fupprefled, and to yourg 
es there is a pain in the whole 
ead, which becomes hot, {wells, achs, 
and locks red; the veffels {well, and 
there is a ftiong pulfation in thofe of the 
neck and temples. The noftrils are dry 
and parched; there is a burning heat, 
and diovght in the fauces, 
When the vefcls of the head are fluffed 
wih a mucous ferum fiom a floppage of 
the sunning of the’ nofe, then there is a 
heavy obtule prefiing pain chiefly in the 
fore part of the bead, in which there 
fecms to be fuch a weight, that the pa- 
tint can fcarce hold at up: fometimes 
the fain is to {welled thas it wall pity 
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fometimes it happens from the feroqus, 
fharp, cauftic matter of the french dil- 
eafe, which infefts the pericranium, and 
often caufes a caries in the fkull; fome- 
times it may proceed from matter of a 
faline, cauftic nature, driven back from 
the external parts, as in the gout, itch, 
eryfipelas of the head, gutta rofacea, the 
fmall-pox and meafles, before the mor- 
bid matter is expelled to the outward 
fkin, or, which is worfe, when it is driven 
back. In thefe cafes where a fmall quan- 
tity of cauftic matter caufes the pain, it 
rather proceeds from a violent firicture 
of the membranes than from their dif> 
tention. 
There is likewife a moft violent, fixed, 
conf{tant, and almoft intolerable head-ach, 
which brings on a debility both of body 
and mind, hinders fleep, difurbs diget- 
tion, deftroys the appetite, caufes a ver- 
tigo, dimnels of fight, blindnefs, a noife 
in the ears, convulfions, and the epilep- 
fy; and by confent of the other nervous 
paits of the body, produces vomiting, 
coftivenefs, coldnefs of the extreme parts, 
and the countenance of a dying perfon. 
Sometimes the head-ach is fymptomatic, 
and attends upon continual and intermit- 
ting fevers, and e(pecially the quartan, ir- 
regular flowing of the menfes, the hypo- 
chondriac paffion, and the like. A hemi- 
crania generally proceeds from a fault in 
the ftomach from crudities or fndigef- 
tion, and commonly appears when di- 
geftion is performed. 
‘The curative indications are, x. To di- 
vert the impetus of the blood and hu- 
mours from the head, and to difcufs them 
by fuitable remedies. 2. To relax the 
fpaftic ftri€tures of the membranes, the 
caule gf which is a fharp cauftic matter, 
that the fluids may have a more free 
circulation. 3. To correét the peccant 
matter, and evacuate it gently through 
the moft convenient emunétories. 4, To 
prevent a return by ftrengthening the 
whole nervous fyftem, by proper reme- 
dies, and efpecially by an accurate diet 
and regimen. 
When the blood ruthes to the head- in 
too great quantity, bleeding is neceflary, 
more particularly under the tongue, in 
the forehead, in the jugulars, or by leeches 
behind the ears. If the body abounds 
with too much blood, it wil] be beft to 
bleed in the ancle firfl, and the next day, 
ora day after, ina vein about the head, 
But firtt of all cleanfe the body by an 
——— emolliant 
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emollient clyfter,*or by giving an infu- 
fion of rhubarb and manna, with cream 
of tartar. 

To reftrain the orgafm of the blood, 
it will be proper to give a diaphoretic and 
abforbent mixture, with diaphoretic an- 
timony, purified nitre, burnt hart’s horn, 
and diacodium, diluted with a fufficient 
quantity of fuitable fimple diftilled wa- 
ters. But if the head-ach proceeds from 
a copious vitiated ferum ftagnating in the 
membranes, either within or without the 
fkull, with a dull heavy continual pain, 
which will neither yield to bleeding nor 
gentle laxatives, then more powerful re- 
 medies are required to diffolve the thick 
glutinous humours, and to carry them off 
by ftool. 

Take of pure gum ammoniac, fagape- 
num, the beft myrrh, rofeated aloes, ex- 
tra& of black hellebore, refin of jalap 
mercurius dulcis, and prepared cinnabar, 
each half a dram; of the extra&t of faf- 
fron, of the powder of caftor, and of the 
falt of amber, each fifteen grains, Make 
them intoa maf{s; out of every fcruple of 
which make twelve pills; fix of which 
-<— taken at night, and the other fix 
in the morning. On the day the pills 
are taken, Jet the patient take nothing 
but thin broths. After three days they 
may be repeated again: when the vitiat- 
ed ferum has been fufficiently evacuated, 
then give ftrengthening remedies mixt 
with diuretics ; at the {ame time the pa- 
tient fhould ufe exercife to make him 
{weat, with ftrong friétions, and fuch 
aliment and liquors as tend to promote 
a difcharge by urine. See DiuRETIcs. 
Tf this method fails of fuccefs, apply a 
blifter made with an ounce of the eripla- 
ftrum attrahens, and a dram of cantha- 
rides, adding a few grains of camphor. 
It may be of the fize of a crown-piece, 
and applied to the nape of the neck ; it 
fhould be often renewed, and continued 
for a long time. When the difeafe is 
evident to the fight and touch, from the 
ferum ftagnating under the ftkin of the 
head, a blifter may be laid all over the 
head, with great advantage. See the ar- 
ticle VESICATORY. 

When there is any intenfe pain remain- 
ing fixed in one place lying pretty deep 
m the membranes, the herb ranunculus 
ufed as a veficatory, has a wonderful 
efficacy : the leaves muft be bruifed in a 
marble mortar, and the part, if hairy, 
fhaved; then a fticking plafter is to be 
Jaid on it, with a hole about the bignels 
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of a filver-penny, and the leaves over 
that, juft in the fame manner as a cauf- 
tic, See the article CausTic. , 
If it is caufed by a fuppreffion of a coryza, 
a fmelling-bottle of volatile falts fhould 
be held frequently to the nofe, or the pa- 
tient may take herb fnuff, with the addi- 
tion of flowers of benjamin and powder 
of cloves. See CATARRH. 
When the head-ach arifes from a corrupt - 
ed mafs of blood and an impure ferum, as 


in the fcurvy, and Jues venerea, adecoc- 


tion of the woods, with crude antimo- 
ny, may be ferviceable, after evacua~ 
tions with the pills recommended above. 
Fafting a day now and then with labour 
and exercife, may be ufeful; as alfoa 
fudorific, See the articles EXERCISE and 
SuDORIFIC. 

A hemicrania, efpecia!ly a periodical one, 
is generally owing toa foulne(fs in the 
flomach, and prime view, for which 
gentle emetics will be beneficial ; as alfe 
purgatives, to drive the humours from 
the head; afterwards ftomachics. If it 
proceeds from profufe evacuations of the 
menfes or hemorrhoids, thofe fuxes mutt 
be reduced within bounds. See the ar- 
ticle Flux, &c. 

If the head-ach is fo intolerable as to en- 
danger the patient's life, or is attended 
with continual watching, fainting fits, a 
fever, an inflammation, or a delirium, 
yecourfe muft be immediately had te 
opiates, with native cinnabar, after a 
clyfter has been firft given. When there 
is an intolerable pain in the finufes of the 
nofe, or the boney finufes of the head, 
produced by an extravafation of fome 
fluid, the only cure ts {carification of the 
noftrils, or caufing the nole to bleed with 
a ftraw fuddenly thruft therein. See the 
article EXTRAVASATION. 

If there is an extravafation under. the 
pericranium, and the humour is fo fharp 
as to begin to render the bone carious, 
then recourfe muft be had to incifion, as 
in a whitlow. See WHITLOW. 

If the head-ach arifes from a fudden 
orgaim in the blood, proceeding from 
heat, exercife, or labour, evacuations of 
any kind are net proper, but rather cool- 
ing draughts with nitre. 


HEAD-MOULD-SHOT, a diforder affeing 


new-born infants, in which the edges of 
the bones of the cranium at the futures, 
efpecially the coronal one, lie over one 
another, fo that the fibres of the me- 
ninges are ftretched, and torn affnder, 
and the brain itfelf comprefled ; whence 

con- 
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convulfions frequently happen that carry 
them off. 

Tie head-mould-fhot is a diforder oppo- 
fite to the horfe-fhoe-head. See the ar- 
ticle HorsE-SHOE-HEAD. 

Wicers and eruptions of the HEAD. There 
are feveral ulcers or eruptions, which the 
hairy part of the head is fubje& to, and 
which the writers in medicine have di- 
ftinguithed by the feveral names of tinezx, 
favi, and achores, for the treatment and 
account of which, fee the articles ACHOR 
and TINEA. 

When the achor extends itfelf to the 
face, it is known by the name of crufta 
latea, See CRUSTALACTEA. 

_For the wounds of the Heap. See the ar- 
ticles WounD, Fissure, CoNnTrRaA- 
Fissure, Fracture, TREPAN, &e, 
Mr.Je Dran, in his obfervations on the 
wounds of the head, fhews how much 
more dangerous the cafe is, when the 
cranium does not break by violent blows, 
@c. than when it ts fractured, becaufe 
£ the greater commotions of the brain, 

i ‘c. and therefore concludes it neceflary 
to perform the operation of the trepan 
oftener than is commonly praétifed, 

Heap is alfo ufed for the top or extremity 
of any thing; thus we fay the head of 
atree, the head of a bone, the head of 
a muicle, the head of a nail, &c, 

Heap, in archite€ture, an ornament of 

’ carved work, or {culpture, frequently 
ferving as the key of an arch, or plat- 
band, on other occafions. 

Thefe fort of heads uiually reprefent 
fome of the heathen divinities, virtues, 
feafons, ages, &c. with their attributes, 
as a thunderbolt for Jupiter, a diadem 
for Juno, a trident for Neptune, a crown 
of ears of corn for Ceres, a helmet for 
Mars, a caduceus for Mercury, @e. 
The heads of beafts are alfo ufed in 
places fuitable, as an horfe’s head for an 
equery ; a deer’s or boar’s head, for a park 
or foreft ; a dog’s head for a kennel ; a 
bullock’s or fheep’s, fora fhambles or mar- 
ket houfe. In the metopes, friezes and 
other parts of certsin antique doric 
temples, we fee reprefentations of bul- 
Jocks, or rams-heads, as a fymbol of the 
facrifices offered there. 

“Heap, in heraldry. The heads of men, 
beafts, or birds, are very frequent in 
‘armoury, and borne either full-feced, 
Jacking forward, or fide-faced in pro- 
file, when only one half of the face ap- 
pears, which differences ought to be men- 
tioned ip blazoning, to avoid miftakes ; 
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-is quite bare, it is ufually a fign the per- 


Heap, among hunt{men, is ufed for the 


Heap, in the manege. 


HEapD ia and likewife the hips. 


HEAD, in the military art. Head ofa work 


HEAD, in painting, fculpture, &e. a re 
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as a head, or heads fronting 3 or a head, 
or heads fide faced, or in profile: thus, 
Vert, a chevron gules, between three 
turks heads couped fide-faced proper, is 
borne by the name of Smith, And again, 
Or, acrofs gules, between four blackmoors 
heads, couped at the fhoulders proper, is 
borne by the name Juxon. As the head | 
is the principal part of the body, fo it is 
of courfe the nobleft bearing. 

Among medalifts, the different heads on 
antient coins, are diftinguifhed by the 
different dreffes thereof, See Mapau. 
In the imperial medals, where the head 


fon was not an emperor, but one of the 
children of an emperor, the prefumptive — 
heir of the empire. The heads which — 
are covered, are either covered with a 
diadem, or a crown, ora fimple cafk, or — 
a veil, with fome other foreign covering ; 
whereof the diadem is the moft antient. 
The heads of deities are diflinguifhed by 
fome fpecial fymbol thereof, 


horns of a deer, as a hart, buck, &e. 
See ANTLER, CROCHES, &c. 

Head of a horfe 
imports the aétion of his neck, and the - 
effect of the bridle, and the wrift: this 
horfe plants his head well, and obeys the 
hand; fuch a horfe refufes to place his 
head; he fhoots out his nofe, and never 
refts right on the hand, &c,. For the pros 
perties of the head of ahorfe. See Horse. 
You muft 
paflage your horfe-head and croupe in, 
z.@. work him fide-ways upon two pa- 
rallel lines, at ftep or trot, fo that when 
the horfe makes a volt, his fhoulders 
mark a pifte, or trade at the fame time 
that his haunches give the traé& of ano- 
ther, and the horfe plying or bending bi 
neck, turns his head a little within the 
volt, and fo looks upon the ground he i 

to go over. 


is the front of it next the enemy, an 
fartheft from the place, as the front of 
hornwork is the diftance between the 
flanked angles of the demibaftions; th 
head of a double tenaille is the fallian 
angle in the middle ; and the two othe 
fides which form the re-entering angles. 
See the article FRONT, &c. 


preientation of*that part of the huma 
body, whether in colours, draught, of 
creux: if taken from the life, or fup 
pofed to bear a jult refemblance to t 

perfo 
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perfon, it is more properly called por- 
trait. See the article PorTRairT. 

Heap Borow,. the verfon who is chief of 
the frank-pledge in boroughs, or who 
antiently had the government within his 
own pledge. Sve FRaNK-PLEDGE. 

HzaD BOROWS, at this time, are a kind 
of conttarles. See CONSTABLE, 

HEAD-FARKCIN. Sce the article FARCIN, 

HEAD-iand, 19 hafbandiy, is taken to fig- 
nity the upper part of land ieft for the 
turning of the plough, 

HEAD-Linés, in a fhip, thofe ropes of all 
fails which are next to the yards, and 
by which the fails are made fait to the 
yard. See Sart and YaRD. 

HEAD. PENCE, a certain fum antiently col- 
lected by the fheriff of Northumberland, 
of the inhabitants of that county, with- 
out any account to be given thereof to 
the king, which exaétion was abclifhed 
by Hea. VI. 

HEaD-sEA, is when a great wave or billow 
of the fea comes right a-head of the thip, 
as fhe is in her courte, 

HEAD-SAILS, in a fhip, thofe which be- 
Jong to the fore-malt, and bolt(prit: for 
it is by thefe that the head of the fhip is 
governed, and made to fall off and keep 
out of the wind; and thefe in quarter- 
winds are the chief drawing fails, 

HEAD-SILVER, a fine paid to the lords of 
the Jeet. 

HEAD STALL, in the manege. 
article CAVEZON, 

HEAD-sSTALL, among muficians. See the 
article PHORBAA. 

HEAD-TIN, in metallurgy, a preparation 
of tin-ore towards the fitting it for work- 
ing into metal. When the ore has been 
pounded and twice wafhed, that part of 
it which lies uppermoft, or makes the 
furface of the mafs in the tub, is called 
head-tin: this is feparated from the rett, 
and after a little more wafhing becomes 
fit for the blowing-houfe, 

HEAD of a aif, or other veffel, is the prow, 
or that part which goes foremotft, 

Moor’s HEAD is underftood of a horfe with 
a black head and feet; the body being 
ufually of a roan colour. Among en- 
gineers a moor’s head is ufed for a kind 
of bomb or granado fhot out of a can- 
non. Among chemifts it is a cover, or 
capital, of an alembic; having a long 
neck to convey the vapours ratified by the 
fire into a veffel, which ferves as a re- 
frigeratory, See ALEMBIC. 

Dragon's HEAD, in aftronomy, &e, is the 


See the 
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afcending node of the moon, or other 
planet. See the article Nope, 

HeaDs, a term ufed by builders for that: 
kind of tyle which they ufe to lay at the 
eaves of a houle ; being the full breadth 
of a common tyle, and but half a tyle in 
length. Seethe article Ty Le. 

HEADFORD, a town of Galway, in 
Ireland, twelves miles north of the city 
of Galway. 

HEALING, is ufed, by furgeons, for the 


curing of wounds, ulcers, and other fores. 


See the articles WouND, Uxcer, Tu- 
MOUR, &e, 

HEALING, inarchitecture, the covering a 
roof with lead, tyles, flate, or the like. 

HEALTH, is a right difpofition of the 
body, and of all its parts; confifting in 
a due temperature, a right conformation, 
jult connection, and ready and free ex. 
ercife of the feveral vital fun&tions, 
Health admits of latitude, as not being 
the fame in all fubjeéts, who may yet be 
faid to enjoy health. 

That part of medicine, which fhews the 
means of preferving health, is termed 
hygieine. See the article HYGIEINE, 
The Grecks and Romans deified health, 
reprelenting it under the figure of a 
woman, whom they fuppofed to be the 
daughter of AR {culapius. 
name of the goddefs Salus, or health, on 
many medals of the roman emperors, 
with different inferiptions, as satus 
PUBLICA, SALUS REIPUBLICA, SALUS 
AUGUST], &c. 

HEAM, in beafts, is the fame with the 
fecundines, or after-birth in women, ° - 
The medicines proper to expel it, are 
thyme, winter-favoury, and penny-royal, 
boiled in white wine and given inwardly 5 
as alfo common hore-hound ftewed in 
white wine. Dittany, put up in form of 
a peffary, drives out a dead foal, and 
brings away the fecundines, Angelica 
produces the fame effect ; fo does parfley- 
feed, alexanders, hops, fennel, favin, and 
bay-berries. 

HEAN, a town of Tonquin, in the farther 
India, fituated on the river Domea, eighty 
miles north of the bay of Tonquin ; ealt 
long 107°, north lat. 22°. ; 

HEARING, auditus, the (enfe whereby we 
perceive founds, See SounD. 
The organ of hearing is the ear, and 
particularly the auditory nerve and mem- 
brane. Seethe article Ear, 5 
This membrane, in the various, degrees 
of tenfion and relaxation, adapts itfelf 
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to the feveral natures and ftates of fo- 
norous bodies; becoming tenfe for the 
reception of acute founds, and relaxed 
for the admiflion of grave founds. In 
fhort, it is rendered tenfe and relaxed in 
a thoufand different degrees, according 
to the various degrees of acutenefs or 
gravity in founds, : 

Sound, then, is in effect nothing but a 
certain modulation of the air, which 
being collected by the external ear, paffes 
thro’ the meatus auditorius, and beats 
wpon the membrane of the tympanum, 
which moves the bones in the tympanum : 
thefe move the internal air, which finally 
communicates the motion to the auditory 
nerve, inthe labyrinth and cochlea ; and 
according as the vibrations are quick or 
flow, the found is either acute or grave. 
The curious ftruéture of the labyrinth 
and cochlea, ferves to make the weakeft 
founds audible; for the whole organ of 
hearing being included in a fmall pace, 
the impreffion would have been made 
only on a very {mall part of it, had the 
auditory nerve run in a ftraight line ; and 
the ftrength of the impreffion being, 
ceteris paribus, always as the number 
of parts upon which the impreffion is 
made, thofe founds which are now low, 
could not have been heard atall. If, like 
the retina, the auditory nerve had been 
expanded into a large web, that had co- 
vered or lined fome wide cavity, even In 
this cafe the impreflios of founds had 
been much weaker than they are now: 
for this large cavity would have given 
room for the founds to dilate, and all 
_ founds grow weaker in proportion as they 
dilate: but in the prefent ftructure of the 
Jabyrinth and cochlea, both thefe in- 
conveniencies are prevented ; the canals 
of which, by their winding, contain 
large portions of the auditory nerve 5 
upon every point of which, the fmallett 
found being once impreft, becomes au- 
dible ;.the founds are hindered from di- 
Jating, by their narrownels ; and the im- 
prefons that are made upon the nerves, 
by the firft dilatation, are ever the ftrong- 
eft. In like manner, the ftrength of 
the impreffion is increafed in the narrow 
canals, by means of the elafticity of the 
fides of the bony-canal ; which receiv= 
ing the firtt and ftrongeft impulies of the 
air, reverberate them the more ftrongly 
upon the auditory nerve. ; 
It deferves oblervation that though the 
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not be heard at all; yet moft otherbodtes, 
properly difpofed, will do its affice, only 
fome more faintly than others, Thus a 
found may be heard through water, or 
even through earth; of which there are 
various in{tances. 
As the fight is affifted by f{peftacles, or 
other glaffes, fo the hearing is enlivened 
and rendered quick, by means of acou- 
ftic inftruments ; which are of various 
figures, but for the moft part bear fome 
refemblance to a trumpet, diverging and 
‘growing wider towards the external 
mouth, marked B B, (plate CXXVI. 
fig. g3.n° 1.) the flender part A being 
introduced into the ear. But befides 
this common kind, thofe reprefented 
ibid. n° 2 and 3, are highly commended ; 
but efpecially the third one, which by 
reafon of its {mallnefs, and form, being 
wreathed up like a fpiral fhel!, may be fo 
concealed under one’s hair or wig, as 
{carce to be obfervable; whillt the flender 
part A is introduced into the ear, and 
the cords B B tied round it, 
However, it is to be obferved, that the, 
fimple kind almoft in the fhape of a horn, 
(ibid. n° 1.) and made either of brafs, . 
filver, &c, is the beft inftrument hitherto 
invented for affifting the hearing. 

Dulnefs of HEaRinG. See the articles 
DEAFNESS and Ear. 
Some recommend the following medi- 
cinefor dulnefs of hearing: Take effence 
of amber, a dram; caftor and oil of 
chamemile, of each half a feruple; and 
oil of amber, one drop: mix them all 
together, and three or four times a day 
put a piece of cotton wetted in the mix- 
ture, into the ear. 
The drinking of mineral waters every 
{pring in a regular manner, is alfo re- 
commended as a prefervative from this 
diforder, G 

HEARSE, among fportfmen, a hind of 
the fecond year of her age. See HIND. 

HEART, cor, in anatomy, a mufcular 
body, included in the pericardium, and 
fituated nearly inthe middle of the lwealt, 
between the lobes of the lungs ; being 
the primary organ of the circulation of 
the blood, and confequently of life. 
Its figure is nearly conic, the larger end 
- being called its bafe, and the fmaller end 
its apex. Its lower part is plane, and 
the upper part convex. Its fituation is 
nearly tranfverfe, or horizontal; fo that 
‘its bafe is in the right, and its apex, — 
with the greateft pert of its bulk, is in 
the left fide of the thorax ; and confes 


quently, 
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quently; it is there that the pulfation .is 
felt. 


The plane furface of the heart lies on. 


the diaphragm ; the convex one is turned 
upwards. The heart is connected, rift, 
by the intervention of the pericardium 


with the mediaftinum, and with a large. 


part of the middle of the diaphragm : 
this is contrived by nature, to prevent its 
being difplaced, inverted, or turned too 
rudely about, in confequence of the va- 
rious motions of the body. a. Its bafe 
is conneéted to its common veffels; but 
its" apex is free, and is received into a 
kind of cavity in the left lobe of the 
lungs. 

The length of the human heart is about 
fix fingers breadth: its breadth at the 
bafe, is about five fingers ; and its cir- 
cumference about thirteen. It is, both 
externally and internally, furrounded 
with a {mooth membrane. There is a 


quantity of fat about it, which covers .. 


its bafe and its apex, and ferves for lu- 
bricating it, and for facilitating its mo- 
tions. Its blood-veffels are of two kinds, 
common and proper; its common or pe- 
culiar veffels being the coronary arteries 
and veins, 

‘The common veffels of the heart are two 
veins, called the vena cava, and the vena 
pulmonalis ; and two arteries, the pul- 
monary one, and aorta. ‘The nerves of 
the heart are fmall, and arife froin the 
par vagum ead intercottals. The auricles 
aretwo, See VEIN, ARTERY, &c, 
These are alfo two cavities in the heart, 
called its ventricles: of thefe the right 
is thinner and weaker in its circum- 
ference, but utually much more capa- 
cious -than the. left: it receives ‘the 
blood f:ow the vena cava, and the right 
auricie, and delivers it into the pulmonary 
artery, to be carri-d to thelungs. The 
left ventricle is much ftronger and thicker 
in its fides; butit is narrower and {mall- 
er than the right: it receives the blood 
from the pulmonary vcin, and the Jeft 
auricle, and extrudes it very forcibly 
into the aortas The right ventricle is in 
the anttr or part of the thorax ; the Jefe 
in the hinder part: fo that they might 
be called the anterior and poflerior ven- 
tricles, much more properly than the 
right and left, See CircuLATION. 
‘There .are in the fides of both the ven- 
tricjes of the heart, and of both its au- 
Kicles, “feveral columne carnez, cr la- 


certull, with furrows between them, feem-" 


ing fo many fail and difting&t mufcles ; 
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and from the concourfe of the tendinous 
. fibres of thefe in the heart, there. are 
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formed. peculiar membranes fituated at 
the orifices of the auricles of the heart : 
and there are alfo other columns of this 
kind, which run tranfyerfely from one 
fide of the ventricles to the other: thefé 
ferve partly to affik the ‘contraction of the 
heart in its fyftcle, and partly to prevent 
its too great dilatation in its diaftole. See 
the articles SysTOLE and DiasTOLeE. 
The valvulz of the heart are of three 
kinds. x. The tricuipidales: thefe are 
three in number, and are fituated at the 
ingrefs of the vena cava in the right 
ventricle. 2, The mitrales: thefe are 
two, and are fituated in the left ventricle _ 
at the ingrefs of-the pulmonary vein: 
thefe ferve to hinder the ingrefs of the 
blood from the heart into the veins again, . 
while they are conftrifted. 3. The fe-’ 
mijlunar ones: thefe are three, and are 
fituated at the origin of the aortaand ~~ 
pulmonary artery, and ferve to prevent 
the reflux of the blood from them into . 
the heart ; thefe, for the fake of ftrength, . 
are furnifhed with a number of flethy. 
fibres and ‘pheroide corpuicles. 

The orifices of the veins-of Thebefius 
and Verheyen, in the hollows of the heart, 
are for carrying back the blood trom the 
fubftance of the heart to its cavities. 

The fibres of the heart are of a mufcue _ 
lar fubftance, ‘and of a moft amazing fa- 
bric, They are of twokiads, x. Straight © 
ones, in the left ventricle; «nd, 2, Spiral 
ones, common to both ventricles, and-of ~" 
two orders, The exterior ones tun to 
the left, from the bafe of the heart: the 
interior ones run to the right, and inter= 
fe& the others; and when they att, 
they clofely conftringe the cavities of the 
heart; and diive ont the.blood from them. 
According to this fabric, the heart may 
be refolved into two mufcles, each of 
which conftitutes one of its ventricles. 
The ufe of the heart, is for the circu- 
Jation of the blood, It receives the blood 
from the veins, running from all parts of 
the body ; and propels it again, by its 
own motion, to ali thofe parts through 
the arteries, On this depend life itlf, 
the prefervation of the frame, and the mo- 
trons and aétions of all its-parts. See the 
article CircuLaTi0n of the blood. 
This motion of the heart is wonderful: 
it cantinues to the utmoft period of life, 
day and night, without a ingle moment's 
interruption or intermiffion ; and is.per- 
formed more than an hundred thoufand 
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times every day. Here is, indeed, fome- 
thing like what the mechanifts want, un- 
der the name of a perpetual motion ; and 
the ftupendous wildom of the Creator is, 
in nothing, expreffed more glorioufly. 

But that the reader may have as diftiné&t 
an idea as poffible of this primary organ of 
life, we fhall lay before him feveral views 


- of it. That exhibited in piste CXXVII, 


n? 1, reprefents the human heart feen in 
its convex part, and in its natural fitua- 
tion; where B marks the branches of 
the coronary vein; C, the coronary ar- 
tery; D, the right auricle; E, branches 
of veins going from the right auricle ; 
G, the trunk of the aorta; H, the trunk 


-of the pulmonary artery; I, the afcend- 


ing trunk of the vena cava; K, the de- 
fcending trunk of the vena cava; L, L, 
&c. branches of the aorta, rifing up- 
wards; M, one of the branches of the 
pulmonary artery; N, N, &c. branches 
of the pulmonary vein. N® 2, ibid. re- 
prefents the heart opened, to thew the 
ftru&ure and form of its ventricles ; 
where A exprefles the mufcular feptum, 


- or partition, which divides the ventricles ; 


B, the right ventricle opening into the 
right auricle, and into the trunk of the 
pulmonary artery; C, the left ventricle, 
opening ingo the left auricle, and into the 
great trunk of the aorta. N® 3 and n°? 
4, ibid. reprefent the heart in different 


. poftions 3 where A marks the afcending 
‘trunk of the vena cava; B the trurk of 
- the aorta, C branches of the pulmonary 


vein, D the defcending trunk of the vena 
cava, and E part of the right auricle, 
cat away to fhew the different arrange- 
ment of the internal fibres and venous 
duéts, R 


Force of ibe Heart. Several ingenious per- 


fons have, from time to time, attempted 
to make eftimates of the force of the blood 
in the heart and arteries ; who have as 
widely differed from each other, as they 
have {rom -the truth, for want of a fufh- 
ciént number of data to argue from. This 
fer the truly ingenious Dr. Hales upon 
making proper experiments, in order to 
afce:tain the force of the blood in the 


» veins and arteries of feveral animals. 


If, accordiag to Dr. Keil’s eftimate, the 
feft veucnicie OF a nv an’s heart throw out 
m each tylloie an ounce, or 1,638 cubic 
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inch of blood; and the area of the orifice 
of the aorta be = 0.4187 ; then divid- | 
ing the former by this, the quotient 3.9 | 
is the length of the cylinder of blood, 
which is formed in paffing thro’ the aorta | 
in each fyftole of the ventricle; and in 
the feventy-five pulfes of a minute, a 
cylinder of 292.5 inches in length will 
pals: this is at the rate of 1462 feet in 
an hour. But the fyftole of the heart be- | 
ing performed in one third of this time, 
the velocity of the blood in that inftant 
will be thrice as much, wiz. at the rate 
of 4386 feet in an hour, or 73 feetin a 
minute. And if the ventricle throws out | 
one ounce in a pulfe; then in the feventy- 
five pulfes of a minute, the quantity of 
blood will be equal to 4.4 Ib. 11 oz. and 
in thirty-four minutes a quantity equal to” 
a middle-fized man, viz. 158 lb. will pats 
through the heart. But if, with Dr. 
Harvey, and Dr. Lower, we fuppofe two 
ounces of blood, that is, 3.276 cubic 
inches, to he thrown out at each tyftole of | 
the ventricle, then the ‘velocity of the’ 
blood in entering the orifice of the aorta, 
will be double the former, wiz, at the 
rate of 146 feet in a minute, and a quan 
tity of blood equal to the weight of a 
man’s body will pais in half the time | 
Vi%. 17 minutes, 
If we fuppofe, what is probable, that 
the blood would rife 7 + 3 feet high in a 
tube fixed to the carotide artery of a many 
and that the inward area of the left ven- 
tricle of his heart, is equal to fifteen 
fquare inches ; thefe multiplied into 7+ 
feet give 1350 cubic inches of blood, 
which preffes on that ventricle, whet 
firft it Begins to contra&, a weight equal 
to 51.5 pounds, 

What the doStor thus calculates, from 
fuppobition, with regard to mankind, he 
actually experimented upon horles, dogs, 
fallow does, Ge. by fixing tubes, in ori 
fices opened in their veins and arteries 5 
by obferving the *feveral heights, to 
which the blood rofe in thefe tubes, as 
they lay on the ground ; and by meafur 
ing the capacities of the ventricles of the 
heart, and orifices of the arteries, And 
that the reader may the more readily 
compare the faid  eftimates together, he 
has given a table of them, ranged in th¢ 
foilowing order, Si 
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Dr, Jurin likewife deduces the force of 
the heart from the Jaws of hydraulics, 
in the following manner. He fuppofes 
fp = to the weight of the left ventricle, 
or a quantity of blood equal to the fame 
weight; S = the internal furface of the 
fame; /— the mean length of the fila- 
ments of blood iffuing from the fame ; 
$= the fe&iion of the aorta; gothe 
quantity of blood contained in the left 
ventricle ; ¢ — the time in which the 
blood would be expelled froin the heart, 
taking away the refiftance of the arteries, 
and of the blood going before; w= the 
variable velocity with which the blood 
iffuing from the heart would flow through 
the aorta, abftracting from the refiftance ; 
« = the variable length of the aorta, de- 
decribed by the blood guthing from the 


heart ; %—= the time in which the length 
x is defcribed. Hence the mean variable 
velocity of the blood contiguous to the 
ventricle, or the mean velocity of the 


$v 


ventricle itfelf, is -—“; the motion of 
S 


: ST 
the ventricle = p x5 the motion of 


the iffuing of the blood —sayy% lex ; 
the fum of thefe, or the power of the 


4 ya) 
ventricle —s uv ares 7+x. But it is 


xe 
U =e 
x 
method of fluxions, the power of the 


Whence by Newton’s inverfe 


ventricle will be found\=x F441, 
x 2 
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Now, fince zt, it will be SM |. 
Hence the power of the ventricle = 

g 
Gy. i+ —.+/, In the fame manner the 
? 2§ 
power of the right ventricle will be found 
% 3 
mts BES Maa ra. Here the fame things 
Bi Bh, ae 

are-figniiied by the greek letters in the 
right ventricic, as by the italic letters tn 
the left. Hence the whole power of the 


heart = 4% 247,24 4 1 AQ. 
ee ve oan” tea] * ee 
1 a. 

If we ‘unpofe p = 8 ounces avoirdupois 


=~ +4 128 cubic inches; w=4— 6.564; 
S = 16 fquare inches; s>—10;/ = 2 
inches; A141, g==2 ounces avoirdupois 
=.3.282 cubic.inches; s0.4185 fquare 
Inches § c— 0.583; 1 # =o. 1”. “The 

ower of the ventricles will be equal to 
the motion of the underwritten weights, 


that is, Tb oz.’ 
Of the left ventricle aie 
Of the right ventricle 6 3 
Of the whole heart TG) A 


4 
Of which weights the velocity will be 
fuch, as that a line of an inch long 
might be defcribed by the fame ina fecond, 


Weight, &c. of the HearTs of children, 


“compared with tho!é of grown perfons, 
Dr. Bryan Robinfon has made feveral 
ufeful obfervations on. this fubjeét, which 
are as follow, , 
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as the weight of the heart, ig muck 
greater in children, than in grown per- 
fons, in the proportion of 80 to 7. Hence, 
tho’ the blood of children moves flower 
than the blood of grown people ; yet for 
its quantity, it moves much quicker, 
and paffes much oftner thro’ the lungs. 
Qo which account the blood of children, 
notwithftanding the flownefs of its mo- 
tion, may by pafling oftner through the 
lungs, and thereby receiving more of the 
acid of the air, in proportion to its 
quantity, be more fluid, and of a bright- 
er coiour, than the bloed of grown 
erfons, : 
4. The quantity of blood that flows 
through the heart or lungs in a given 
time, 1M proportion tu the weight of the 
body, is greater in children than in 
grown bodies, in the proportion of 
32to 7. Hence, though the velocity 
of the blood is lefs in children than 
in grown bodies, yet its motion with 
refpect to the weight of the body is 
greater, 
5. Uhe velocity of the blood with re- 
fpedi to the length of body, is greater in 
children than in «grown bodies, in the 
proportion of 20 to 7, which is the pros 
portion of their pulfes in a minute. Hence 
the velocity of the blood and number of 
pulfés in a minute, with refpeé&t to the 
length of the body, Jeffen continually in 
growing perfons, till they arrive at their 
full growth, 


I. The weight of the heart with refpe& Heart-Burn, cardialgia, in medicine. — 


to the weight of the body, is greater in 


children than in grown perfons, in pro- HEART, in. the manege. 


portion of zto2. Hence the weight of 


the heart, with refpect-to the weight of 


the body, leffens continually from the 
birth, till the bodies come to their full 
growth. ‘ 

z. The quantity of blood which flows 
through the heart or Jungs in a given 
“time, in proportion to the weight of the 
heart, or quantity of blood contained 
in the body, wh'ch qiantity of blood is 
_ proportional to the weight of the heart, 
3s greater in chiliien than in grown 
bodies, in the prepertion of 20.to 73 
‘which is the propertion of their pulfes in 
@ minute,! Hence the quartity of blood 


> that flows through the heart or lungs in 


See thearticles CaRDIALGIa and SODA. | 
A horte that — 
works in the manege with contftraint and 
irrefolution, and cannot be brought to 
confent to it, is faid to be a horfe of two 
hearts, a, 


HEART-SHELL, a name given to two dif- 


ferent f{pecies of the cardia. Thus x. 
The elegant, comprefled, and margi- | 
nated heart-fhell, or heart-cockle, is an 
extremely tender and delicate fpecies, 
about an inch anda quarter in length, 
end an inchin diameter. 2. The fharp- 
backes cardia, with elegant variegations, | 
commonly called the Venus heart-fhell, 
much of the fame ftru@ure, delicacy, 
and variety of colouring with the former, 
See the article CARDIa. 


a given time, in proportion to the whole HEAT, in phyfiology, one of the fecon- 


quantity of blood contained in the bely, 
Jeffens continually fom the birth? ull 
bodies arrive at their full growah, 

3. The velocity of the blood with re- 


Sipe to ts quantity, whith quantity is 


Gary qualities of bodies, produced by fire, 
and oppofed to cold. See CoLp. 
Under the article fire, we confidered the 


fun as the principal fource of-heat upon 
the earth's Wace, and the confines of 


the 


1 
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the earth and atmofphere: without this 
all the bodies upon our globe would 
doubtiefs “grow rigid, lifelefs, and fixed. 
It is this that ftirs within them, as the 
main fpring of their ations, Hence 
vegetation and animalization are evi- 
dently promoted ; and hence the ocean 
and the atmofphere continue in a fluid 
ftate, See VEGETATION. 
Heat in us is properly a fenfation, excited 
by the agtion of fire ; or it is the effect of 
fire on our organs of feeling. See Fire. 
Hence it follows, that what we call heat 
is a particular idea or modification of our 
own mind, and not any thing exifting 
in that form in the body that occafions 
it. Heat, fays Mr. Locke, is no more 
in the fire that burns the finger, than pain 
is in the needle that pricks it. In effect, 
heat in the body that gives it, is only mo- 
tion; and in the mind, only a particular 
- jdea or difpofition of the foul. 
Heat in the hot body, according to 
*§ Gravefande, is an agitation of the 
parts of the body, made by means of the 
fire contained in it: by {uch an agitation 
a motion is produced in our bodies, which 
excites the idea of heat in our mind ; fo 
that heat in refpect of us is nothing but 
that idea, and inthe hot body nothing 
but motion. If fuch motion expel the 
fire in right lines, it gives us the idea of 
light ; if in a various and irregular mo- 
tion, only heat. See Licut.-: 
Heat, with refpect to our fenfations, or 
the effe& produced on us by a hot body, 
is eftimated by its relation to the organ 
of feeling; no objet appearing to be 
* hot, unlefs its heat exceed that of our 
body. Whence the fame thing to dif- 
ferent perfons, or, at different times, to 
the fame perfon, fhali appear both hot 
and cold, The degree of heat is meafured 
by the expanfion of the air, or fpirit in 
the thermometer. See THERMOMETER. 
Under the article Fire, we confidered, 
among the feveral other properties of 
heat, its quality of expanding and 
dilating bodies. Itis found to expand 
metals confiderably, as appears from an 
experiment of Muichenbroek ;_ the effects 
of which experiment are digefted in a 
table, which having the degrees of ex- 
panfion marked in equal parts to the 
satce pait of an inch, we have given 
winder the article EXPANSION. 
The ingenious Mufchenbroek contrived 
a machine for meafuring the leaft altera- 
tion of dimenfions in metals by heat, the 
@éfcription of which is this; - plate 


* 
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CXXVIII. n° 1. reprefents the whole 
machine. with all its parts together, as it 
is ufed. At one end of this is a brafs 
machine, LE, &c. which for the better 
fhewing its parts is delineated, (iid. n® 
2.) as feen from another fide. Dis a 
circular plate 27, inches diameter, the 
circumference of which is divided into 
degrees: this plate ftands upon four pil- 
lars EE EE, which join it to the lower 
brafs plate ; and between the two plates, 
there is a perpendicular fteel arbor or 
axis F, which has on its lower part a’ 
pinion of fix leaves or teeth, and on its 
upper end a wheel of fixty teeth, marked 
G: there is alfo another axis IH, fup- 
ported by a cock H, which comes down 
from the upper plate ; ferving to turn the 
index IK, and having at its lower end 
a pinion of fix leaves to take the teeth of 
the wheel G, by one turn of which wheel 
the index is carried round all the divi- 
fions: Lis a rack, or ttraight piece of 
metal with teeth, which take the leaves 
of the pinion F, while it flides along un- 
der two fmall cocks PP ; being preffed 
towards the pinion F by means of two 
ferews, M, Mj or drawn from it as there 
is occafion: there are twenty-five teeth 
in each inch of this piece; and as it 
moves foreward and backward, the pi« 
nion F is carried round, and confequent= 
ly the wheel G, which carries round the 
pinion H, together with the index TK, 
Let us fuppole the rack to have run the 
Jength of an inch, then F and G will 
have turned round 44 times ; and cone 
fequently, the pinion 11 will have gone 
round 10 X 45 = 415 times, becaule H 
turns round ten times for G once: fo 
that the index IK will have moved 
round 41% times, or 12500 degrees ; 
therefore, when the index goes but from 
one degree to another, the rack *L moves 
but the 12500th part of an inch; and 
as the motion of the index over half a 
degree is very fenfible, we may perceives 
when the rack has moved =~i.5 part of 
an inch, 
N° 3, ibid, reprefents a fq vatle bar of 
metal, upon which the experiment is 
made, 5 ;% inches long, and 3. of an 
inch thick, Its end O has a {mall tail, 
that it may communicate no heat 'to the 
iron plate A, into which it ts received at 
B (:bid. n° 1.) and fixed by a fcrew C, 
Its other end N has a hole in it, thro’ 
which goes the {crew Q, that makes it 
faft to the rack L. 

The 
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The bar being thus fixed, cannot be- 
come longer without puthing forward 
the rack L, and thereby moving round 
the index IK, by means. of the wheel 
and pinions F, G, H; fo likewife when 
ét grows fhorter, they muft move the con- 

trary way. 
Now in order to apply the heat of burn- 
ing fpirits, there is a box, R, made of 
brafs (ibid. n° 4) 3% inches long, 15%; 
inch wide, and .*; inch deep ; which is 
covered at top with a piece of ftone, S, 
reprefented in n° 5, with the under-fide 
uppermott, the ufe of which is, to prevent 
the fpirits from taking fire. It has along 
hole cut thro’ the middle, into which ts 
Jet a brafs plate T, (ébid. n® 1.) with 
five (mail equidiftant holes, totranfmit fo 
many wicks of fine coiton 5 which be- 
‘ing lighted, one or more at a time, 
caufe the bar to expand, and the degree 

whereof is fhewn by the index. 
N° 6. reprefents the lower frame with 
Dr. Defaguliers’s alterations, where B N 
is the round rod of metal to be tried with 
the fteel-plate made faft at N by the, pin 
This plate, the natural fituation of 
which is N/, is here kept ftraight in the 
-pofition NL, by means of the {pring 
SL; and is directed by the grooves of the 
pullies PP, fo that its upper-fide preffes 
on the roller H. ‘The dotted circles 
meg, reprefent the wheel above on the 
‘axis of H; and gig, the watch-chain, 
carrying round the laft roller z, an index 
nik, asinn®? ¥. 

It has been juftly obferved by fome of 
our modern philofophers, that actual or 
abfolute heat, is to fenfible or relative 
heat, the fame as motion is to velocity: 
for abfolute heat is nothing but the whole 
motion of all the parts of the ignited body ; 
and fenfible, or relative beat, refpedts 
only the comparative velocity of the 
parts. Thus, equal bulks of mercury 
and water fet in a fand-heat, where the 
heat of the fire may be uniformly com- 
municated to both, will acquire in equal 


times equal degrees of abfolute heat: but 
the aie heat of the water, or that 
which enfible to the finger, will be 


near 34 times as great as that of the 
mercury, becaufe the water, having 14 
times a lefs quantity of matter, will ad- 
- mit of velocity fo much in proportion 
greater. 

Avain, if mercury and water have the 
fine relative or fenfible heat, that is, if 
both are heated in fuch a manner as to 
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caufe an equal afcent,in the thermometer, 
then a quantity of mercury will heat 14 
times as much water as the fame quan- 
tity of water will do; or it will make 
the fame quantity of cold water 14 times 
hotter than the fame quantity of hot 
water can. All which is eafy to be 
fhewn by experiment, and abundantly 
proves, that heat and fire are wholly 
owing to the velocity of the parts of the 
heated or ardent body: on which theory 
the various phenomena of heat, cold, 
fire, burning, @c, are rationally account- 
ed tor. For firft we are to confider, that 
cold and heat are only comparative terms, 
or that the fame thing may either be too 
hot, or too cold, according to tthe re- 
lative idea or ftandard-degree. Thus 
ice or fnow, is faid to be cold with re- 
fpect to the finger, but ice or fnow is 
warm if compared to a freezing mixture, 
fo that if (as we commonly do) we make 
the hand or any part of the body the 
ftandard of heat and cold, or the term 
of comparifon, then it is evident, 1. If 
the parts of any body applied to the 
hand have the fame velocity as the parts 
of the hand, fuch a body we naturally 
pronounce is neither hot nor cold. 2. If 
the particles of the body have a greater 
velocity than thofe of the hand, we pro- 
nounce it warm, if the excels be fmall ; 
but hot, ifitbe great. 3. If the velocity 
of the parts of the body applied be leis 
than that in the hand, the fenfation then 


_ is what we call cold, which alfo may be 


in various degrees. 4. Hence it is plain 
there can be no fuch thing as ablolute 
cold, but where the particles of matter 
are abfolutely quiefcent, or atreft. 5. 
Hence alfo, there can be no fuch thing 
as abfolute heat, becaufe no degree of 
velocity can be affigned but a greater is 
ftill affignable, till we come to infinity 5 
where we are quite Joft, as having no 
idea of infinite velocity or heat, 
From this theory of heat and cold, we 
may conclude, that there is no body in 
nature whofe parts are not in motion, in 
fome degree, fince we have yet been able 
to difcover no ultimate degree or limit of 
cold; and if any fuch thing were to be 
found in nature, it is likely that it would 
be as impeffible to bear or endure the 
teft, as any extreme degree of heat ; both 
heat and cold naturally tending to de- 
ftroy the animated part, or telt, in the 
extreme degrees: cold, by deftroying the 
vital motion, and fixing the part rigid 
apd 
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and inflexible ; but heat, by putting the 
parts into too great an agitation, caufing 
_a greater velocity of the fluids and diffi- 
pation, and a force of tenfion in the 
fulids, beyond what the natural ftate of 
the body can bear ; and therefore it will 
inevitably deftroy it. : 

Kinds, degrees, directions, &c, of Heat, 
in chemiftry, @c. See the article Fire. 

Heat, in geography, The earth being 
farther removed from the fun in fum- 
mer than in winter, as was fhewn under 
the article EarTH, it may be afked, how 
it comes to pafs, that fince the fun is the 
fountain of heat as well as light, our 
winters are much colder than qur fum- 
mers. In anf{wer to this, it is to be con- 
fidered that the rays of the fun fall with 
much lefs obliquity upon the furface of 
the earth, on our fide of the equator in 
the fummer, than in the winter; and 
therefore they not only act more forcibly 
upon. it, but a greater quantity of them 
fall upon a given place. For it is fhewn 
in mechanics, that a moving body, firik- 
ing perpendicularly on another, aéts on 
it with all its force, and that a body ttrik- 
ing obliquely, aéts with the lefs force, 
the more it deviates from the perpendi- 
cular. Now fire, moving in right lines, 
mutt obferye the fame mechanical Jaw as 
other bodies; and confequently its a€tion 
mult be meafured by the angle of inci- 
dence ; and hence fire ftriking on any 
obftacle in a direétion parallel thereto, 
has no fenfible effect, by reafon the ratio 
is almoft infinite, 7. e. nothing: hence 
the fun radiating on the earthin the morn- 
ing, fcarce produces any warmth at ail. 

Again, in the winter, befides that the 
fun'is much lower in the heaven when 
at its meridian height, than in the fum- 
mer, its rays pails through a longer 
portion of the earth’s atmofphere, by 
which great part are intercepted, and 
fome by various refraGtions and reficti- 
ons, turned another way, See the ar- 
ticle ATMOSPHERE, 

And laitly, in {ummer, the fun continues 
with us fixteen hours, and is abfent bot 
eight, whereas in winter it is with up but 
eight hours, and is abfent fixteen, all 
which things confpire to make a con- 
fiderable alteration with refpeét to heat 
and cold. 

If this be fo, why is not the weather 
hotter, when the fun is in the tropic of 
cancer, its rays then falling with the 
Jeatt obliquity, and paffing the fhortett 
way through the atmofphere, and the 
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days being then at the longeft, than i i$ 
about a month afterwards, when the 
fun isin the next fign? In anfwer to 
this, it is to be remembered that bodies 
are not always the hotte(t at that very 
inftant the greateft degree of heat is ap- 
plied to them ; they require time to heat, 
as well as to cool; itis the length of 
time therefore that the heat is applied to 
them, as well as the degreee of it, that 
determines the quantity of heat commu- 
nicated to them. For the like reafon we 
find it warmer about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, than at twelve, when the fun 
is in its meridian altitude, and its rays 
fall thickeft and moft forcibly upon the 
earth. 

The diverfity of the heat of climates and 
feafons arifing chiefly from the different 
angles under which the fun’s rays ftrike 
upon the furface of the earth, Dr. Hally 
gives a mathematical computation of the 
effect of the fun under the different fea- 
fons and climates, going upon the me- 
chanical principle already jaid down: 
whence the vertical ray which is of the 
greateft heat being put for radius, the © 


force of the fun on the horizontal fur- _ 


face of the earth will be to that as the 
fine of the fun’s altitude at any other 
time : but how ftri€tly juft this calcula- 
tion may be, for reafons already afign~ 
ed, and from the following confiderations, 
we wholly leave to the fagacity of our 
readers to determine, Let it be con- 
fidered, that the different degrees of heat 
and cold in different places depend ina 
very great meafure upon the accidents of 
fituation, with regard to mountains and 
vallies, and the foil. The firft greatly 
helps to chill the air by the winds which 
come over them, and which blow in eddies 
thro the levels beyond ; and mountains, 
fometimes. turning a concave fide to the 
fun, have the effects of a burning mirror 
upon the fubject plain; and the like 
effet is fometimes had from the con- 
vex parts of clouds, either by refraétion 
or reflection. As to foilsyva ftoriy, 
fandy, or chalky earth, it sow, re- 
fleSts moft of the fun’s rays TAto the air 
again, and retains but few, by which 


means a confiderable acceflion of heat is 


derived to the air; as, on the contrary, 
black, loofe foils abforb moft of the rays, 
and return few into the air, fo that the 
ground is much the hotter, s 
The following table of the heat of dif- 
ferent climatesis computed for every tenth 
degree of latitude, to the equinoétial and 
tropical 
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tropical fun ; by which an eftimate may 
be made of the intermediate degrees. 


Lat,{ Sun in | Sun in{ Sunin 
ea] @ | 

o | 20000 | 18348 | 18341 
to | 19696 | 20290 | 15854 
20 | 18797 | 21737 | 139166 
30 | 17321 | 22658 | 10124 
40 | 1532 | 23048 6944 
50 | 12855 | 22991 | 3798 
60 | 10000 | 22773 1075 
70 6840 | 23543 000 
80} 3473 | 24673 coo 
go o00o0 | 25055 000 


Hence are deducible the following corol- 
Jaries. 1. That the equino&tial heat, 
when the fun becomes vertical, 1s as twice 
the fquare of the radius, which may be 
propofed asa ftandard to compare with 
zn all other cafes. 2. That under the 
equino@tial, the heat is as the fine of the 
fun’s declination. 3, That in the frigid 
zones, where the fun fets not, the heat is 
as the circumference of a circle into the 
fine of the altitude at 6; and confequent- 
ly that in the fame latitude thefe aggre- 

tes of warmth are as the fine of the 
fun’s declination ; and/at the fame decli- 
nation of the fun, they are as the fines of 
the latitudes into the figns of the declina- 
tion. 4. That the equinoétial day’s heat 
is every where as the cofine of the lati- 
tude. 5. In all places where the fun 
fets, the difference between the fummer 
and winter-heats, when the declinations 
are contrary, is equal to a circle into the 
fine of the altitude at 6 in the fummer 
parallel; and confequently thefe differ- 
ences are as the fine of the latitude into 
or multiplied by the fines of declination. 
6. From the foregoing table, it appears 
that the tropical fun under the equinoc- 
tial, has of all others the leaft force. Un- 
der the pole, it is greater than any other 
day's heat whatever; being to that of the 


equinggétial as 5 to 4. 7 
Fro © table and thefé corollaries, a 


*general idea may be conceived of the 
jum of all the adétions of the fun in the 
whole year; and thus that part of heat 
which arifeth fimply from the prefence of 
the fun, may be brought toa geometrical 
certainty. Tbe heat of the fun for any 
{mall portion of time is always as a reé&t- 
angle contained under the fine of the 
angle of incidence of the rays producing 
heat at that time, 
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HEAT, in the animal ceconomy, known by 


swhich opinions Dr. Steverfon of Edin- 


EL . 

Heat is ufually divided by the fchool 
philofophers into aétual and potential ; 
the former of which is that hitherto 
treated of, and the latter that which 


_ we find in pepper, wine, and certain 


chemical preparations, as of oil of tur- 
pentine, brandy, quick-lime, @c, 

The peripatetics account for the heat of 
quick-lime from an antiperi(tafis., The 
epicureans, and other corpufcularians, 
attribute even potential heat to atoms, or 
particles of fire detained and locked up 
in the pores of thefe bodies, and remain- 
ing at reft therein, which being excited 
to aétion again by the heat and moifture 
of the mouth, or by the effufhion of cold 
water, or the like caufe, then break 
their inclofures, and difcover what they 
are, 

In the memoirs of the french academy, — 
for the year 1713, the reader may find © 
this doétrine well illuftrated by M. Le- 
mery, the younger, in the inftances of — 
quick-lime, regulus of antimony, tin, 
&c. which account Mr. Boyle endea- 
vours to fet afide, and {ubf{titute a me- 
chanical property, viz. a peculiar texture 
of parts in thefe cafes in lieu of fire. See — 
Boyle’s Mechanical Origin of Heat and, 
Cold. 


the feveral names of natural heat, vital 
heat, innate heat, and animal heat, is 
commonly fuppofed to be that generated 
by the attrition of the parts of the blood, 
occafioned by its circulatory motion, 
efpecially in the arteries. 

To what organs, or operations, the heat 
of the human body, afd other animal 
bodies, is owing, is hitherto extremely 
doubtful, The opinions that at prefent 
prevail are, 1. That the heat of animal - 
bodies is owing to the attrition betwixt 
the arteries and the blood. 2, That the 
lungs are the fountain of this heat. 
3. That the attrition of the parts of the 
folids on one another produce it. 4. 
That it is owing to the mechanical at- 
trition of the particles of our fluids. To 


burgh, adds a 5,-viz, That whole | 
procefs by which our aliment and juices 
are conftantly undergoing fome alter- 
ation. 
The reafonings in favour of thefe fevera 
opinions may be feen at large, as laid 
down by the above-mentioned author ia 
an effay on the caufe of animal heat, in 
the Medical Ffays, vol. vi. The chief 
arguments in favour of the firft epinion, 
areg 
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are, that if an artery is tied, or cut, the 
part to which it goes, turns cold; and on 
the ceafing of the pulfation of the ar- 
teries, cold-and’ death follow. . An in- 
cred {ei of heat attends a ‘brifk circulation, 
and a Janguid circulation is accompanied 
witha {mall heat. One who burns ina 
fever, or is hot with exercife, has a full 
and frequent pulfe. + In cold faintings; 
chlorofis, &c. the ‘pulfe is- fmall and 
flow. To thele they add, that the ther- 
mometer fhews the arterial blood to be a 
little hotter than thatiof the:veins, 

‘This is accounted for from*the conical 
figure of the arteries,’ from. their fluxes 
and branches into exquifitely {mall ca- 
pillaries; whence the refiftance, and con- 
fequently the attrition’ mutt .be ‘great, 
from theinumber, ftrength, and elafticity 
of their coats ; from the propelling pow- 
er of the heart, and their ftrong  refift- 
ance,’ From all thefe iv isinferred, that 
the particles of blood »perpetually  get- 
ing’ new motions,” diteétions, and ro- 
tations, are attenuated, :condenfed, have 
their angles grinded’ off, and are made 
homogeneous: hence,'it is faid, follows 
the fluidity, red colour, and heat of the 
miafsy which is here perfeGted.' See the 
articles ARTERY, HEART, CIRCULA- 
TION, and BLooD. 

‘The fecond opinion is, that the lungs 
aré'the fountain of heat in’the human 
body. All that has been faid for the 
blood’s being heated ‘in the arteries, is 
advanced to prove this hypothefis, with 
confiderable additions, viz. that in the 
lungs the blood veffels every where at- 
tend, divide, and fubdivide;-along with 
the ramifications of the ‘wind-pipe, and 
as thefé are perpetually changing their 
fituation and form, becoming longer, ‘or 
fhorter, making more acute, or more 
obtufe angles, fo muft the concomitant 
blood-veffels every moment make new 
angles, and give the blood new diresti- 
ons ; that at laft it‘enters into an exqui- 
“fitely fine net-work, {preads every where 
on the vaitly thin’ air-veficles, where 
thefe air bladders are perpetually chang- 
ing their angles, points of contact, their 
forint; volume, interftices, and fo forth, 
From thefe and the elafticity of the air, 
and weight of the atmofphere, the blood 
is faid to be churned, preffed backward 
and forward, broken and kneaded to- 
gether, difolved and condenled, made 
red and hot in refpiration. 

The third opinion is, that the caufe of 

Vou, I, 


. 
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the animal heat is owing to the aflion of 
The 
reafon in fupport of this opinion, is, that 
the heart and arteries move moft. ; thence 
that it is natural to think, that the heat 


« fhould be owing to this motion. 


‘The fourth opinion is, the mechanical 
attrition of the particles of the fluids’ 
upon one another. »Dr. Stevenfon ob- 
ferves, that thofe who fupport this hy- 
pothefis, muft not only fuppofe that me- 
chanical attritien begets heat, but be~, 
itfelf without jdimination; that 
they mult not only fhew-what fets this 
attrilion agoing, buti what ‘maintains 


it, \becaufe all mechanical force . per-~ 
ypetually decreafes in. a refifting me- 


dium; in fhort, that they mult fhew 
the poflibility of a perpetuum mobile, 
the impoffibility of Sonrinclosth oy themflelves 


- demonftrate, 


The fifth opinion is,. ‘thats Dri. Stavah= 
fon ‘calls thé animal» procejs, or, that 
procefs by which our aliment-and fluids 
are perpetually undergoing  fome.al- 
teration. » This)) procels, according. ‘to 
that! writer, may) be).one fui generis, 


fomewhat. of a middle, nature betwixt 


fermentation and putrefaction ; and ‘he 
thinks it comes fo near to the dy 


cothat he choofesyto,.call it by thatn 


In putrefaction; which is a matepamer. 
ful diffolvent..of bodies, the inteftipe 


 aétion of their minute: particles creates, 
»colle&ts,: or fome way, or. other is the 


caufe or means of heats. The dogtor 
thinks it probableethat this proceis is 
conftantly carried) on! ‘in ail our juices, 


 efpecially where there is blood ; and this 


is chiefly in the veins, fothat the bloodiis 
both the fountain. of heat and the rit 
{pring of motionse +); 

The late Dr. Mortimer, in the Philof. 
Tranf, n° 476. gives it-as his opinion, 
that the heat of animals isexplicable from 
the ‘phofphorus and, air they contain. 
Phofphorus exifts, at ‘leaft in a dormant 
ftate, in animal fluids. and Jit is. alfo 
known, that they all contain aig; it is 
therefore orily neceflary to brin phos, 
fphoreal and aereal particles in tact, 
and heat muft of confequence be genes, 
rated. 


HEATH, erica, in botany, a genus of the 


oftandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the: 
flower of which confifts of one eveét and 
quadrifid petal ; and its fruit isa quadri- 
Jocular capfule, containing a great num- 
ber of very fmall feeds. 
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The diftilled water of heath-flowers is 


recommended for fore eyes, as alfo for 


the colic; and fomentations of them are 
faid to be good in the gout and paralytic 
cafes. ‘ 

Berry-bearimg-HEATH, a name given to 
empetrum. See EMPETRUM, 

HEATH-HEN, a name fometimes given to 
the groufe. See the article Grouse. 

HEATHENS, in matters of religion, the 
fame with pagans. See PaGan. 

HEAVING, in the fea-language, fignifies 
throwing any thing over-board. Alfo 
turning about the capftan, is called heav- 
ing at the capitan, Likewile, when a 
fhip being at anchor, rifes and falls by 
the force of the waves,’ fhe is faid to heave 
and fet. 

HEAVEN, ca@lum, literally fignifies the 
expanfe of the firmament, furrounding 
our earth, and extended every way toan 
immenfe diftance. 

The Hebrews acknowledged three hea- 
vens: the firlt the aerial heaven, in which 
the birds fly, the winds blow, and the 
fhowers are formed; the fecond, the fir- 
mament in which the ftars are placed ; 
the third, the heaven of heavens, the re- 
fidence of the Almighty, and the abode 
of faints and angels. 

eaven is confidered by.chriftian divines 
and philofophers, as a place in fome re- 
mote part of infinite fpace, in which the 
omniprefent Deity is faid toafford a nearer 
and more immediate view of himfelf, and 
a more fenfible manifettation of his glory, 
than in the other parts of the univerfe. 

_ This is often called the empyrean, from 
that fplendor with which it is fuppofed to 
be invelted ; and of this place the in- 
fpired writers give us the moft noble and 
magnificent defcriptions. 

The pagans confidered heaven as the re- 
fidence only of the celeftial gods, into 
which no mortals were admitted after 
death, unlefs they were deified. As for 
the fouls of good men, they were con- 
figned to the elyfian fields. See the ar- 


ticle ELYSIUM. 
Cpe eaves. 
CR LLINE. 
HEAVINESS, in general, the fame with 
weight or gravity. See GRAVITY and 
WEIGHT. 
HEAVY, inthe manege, A horfe is faid 
to reft heavy upon the hand, when, 
thro’ the foftnels of his neck, the weak- 
nefs of his back, and the weight of his 
fore-qnarters, or through wearinefs, he 
throws himfelf upon the bridle, but with- 


See the article 
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out making any effort to e(cape the horfe- 
man’s hand. 

By ttopping him, and making him fre. 
quently go back, you may make him 
light upon the hand ; that is, if his heavi- 
nefs proceeds from lazinefs and ftiffoefs ; 
but if it is occafioned by a defect in his 
back, there is no remedy for it. 

HEBDOMARY, a folemnity of the an- 
tient Greeks, in honour of Apollo, in 
which the Athenians fung hymns in ho- 
nour of that god, and carried in their 
hands branches of laurel. The word fig- 
nifies the feventh day, this folemnity be- 
ing obferved on the feventh day of every 
tunar month. 

HEBENSTRETIA, in botany, a genus 
of the didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of 
plants, the flower of which js monope- 
talous, with a cylindraceous tube fhorter 
than the calyx, and quadrifid at the limb ; 
the fruit isan oblong capfule, containing 
two oblong feeds, convex and furrowed 
on one fide, and plane on the other. 

HEBRAISM, an idiom or manner of 
fpeaking peculiar to the hebrew language. 
See the next article. 

HEBREW, or HEBREW LANGUAGE, that 
fpoken by the antient Jews, and wherein 
the Old Teftament is wrote. ' 
This appears to be the moft antient of all 
the languages in the world, at lealt we 
know of none older: and fome learned 
men*are of opinion, that this is the lan- 
guage in which God fpoke to Adam in 
Paradife, and in which the faints will 
fpeak in heaven, 

The books of the Old Teftament are the © 
only pieces to be found, in all antiquity, 
written in pure Hebrew ; and the Jan- 
guage of many of thefe is extremely fub- — 
lime: it appears perfectly regular, and 
particularly fo in its conjugations; in- 
deed, properly fpeaking it has but one 
conjugation, but this is varied in each 
feven or eight different ways, which has 
the effect of fo many different conjuga- 
tions, and affords a great variety of ex- 
preffions to reprefent by a fingle word the 
different modifications of a verb, and ma- 
ny ideas which in the modern, and in 
many of the antient and learned lan- 
guages, cannot be expreffed without a pe- 
riphrafis. 
The primitive words, which are called 
yoots, have feldom more than three letters — 
or two fylables. 
In this language there are twenty-two 
letters, only five of which are ufually 
reckoned vowels, which are the a 
with 
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with ours, Viz. @ €, 7, 0, u, but then 
each vowel is divided into two, al 
and a fhort, the found of the former be- 
ing formewhat grave and long, and that 
of the latter fhort and acute: it mutt 
however be remarked, that the two laft 
vowels have founds that differ in other 
refpe&ts befides quantity, anda greater 
or lefs elevation. To thefe ten or twelve 
vowels may be added others called femi- 
vowels, which ferve to connect the con- 
fonants, and to make the eafier tranfi- 
tions from one to another. The number 
of accents in this language are, indeed, 
prodigious: of thefe there are near forty, 
the ufe of fome of which, notwithftanding 
all the enquiries of the learned, are not 
yet perfeétly known. We know, in ge- 
neral, that they ferve to diftinguifh the 
fentences like the points called commas, 
femicolons, &c. in our language; to 
determine the quantity of the fyllables, 
and to mark the tone with which they 
are to be fpoke or fung. It is no won- 
der then, that there are more accents in 
the hebrew than in other languages, fince 
they perform the office of three different 
things, which in other languages are 
called by different names. 

HEBREWws, or Epifile to the HEBREWS, a 
canonical book of the New Teftament. 
Though St. Paul did not prefix his name 
to this epiftle, the concurrent teftimony 
of the beft authors, antient and modern, 
affords fuch evidence of his being the au- 
thor of it, that the objections to the con- 
trary are of little or no weight. His 
mentioning himfelf in it, as lately a pri- 
foner in Italy, and his promife to vifit 
the Hebrews, together with Timothy, 
who had been releafed from imprifon- 
ment, both denote the writer, and the 
time of his writing this epiftle, that it 
was jult after the deliverance of St. Paul 
from his firft trial at Rome. 

‘The Hebrews, to whom this epiftle was 
wrote, were the believing Jews of Pale- 
ftine, and its defign was to convince them, 
and, by their means, all the jewish con- 
verts, wherefoever difperfed, of the in- 
fufficiency and abolifhment of the cere- 
monial and ritual law. In order to which 
he undertakes to fhew, firft, the fuperior 
excellency of Chrift’s perfon above that 
of Mofes: fecondly, the fuperiority 
of Chrift’s priefthood above the levitical : 
thirdly, the mere figurative nature, and 
utter infufficiency of the legal cere- 
monies and facrifices: and, fourthly, 
that to forfake the mofaical law, was net, 


as the Jews boldly afferted, to apoftatize- 
from God, but was their indipenfible du- 
ty and obligation. hele particulars are 
intermixed with proper inferences and 
exhortations, all tending to fhew the 
jewith chriftians ‘the unreafonablenefs, 
folly, and danger of relapfing into ju- 
dai(m. 

HEBRIDES, iflands on the weft of Scot- 
land, of which Sky, Mull, Ifla, and 
Arran are fome of the largelt. 

HECAT OMB, among the antient pagans, 

was the facrifice of an hundred bulls or 
oxen; or, in a lefs confined fenfe, an 
hundred animals of any fort. 
Pythagoras is faid to have {acrificed an 
hecatomb to the mules, through joy and 
gratitude for bis having difcovered the de- 
monftration of the XLVith propofition 
in the firft book of Euclid, wiz. that, 
‘¢ In a reétangled triangie, the fquare of 
** the hypothenufle is equal to the fquares 
** of the other two fides.” 
Julius Capitolinus relates, that when an 
hecatomb was to be facrificed, they ereét- 
ed for that purpofe an hundred altars of 
turf, on each of which they {acrificed one 
animal. He adds, that when the em- 
perors offered hecatombs, they fometimes 
confilted of an hundred lions, an hun- 
dred eagles, or the like. 

HECATOMBEON, ixaleSaov, in ane 
tient chronology, the firft month of the 
athenian year, confifting of thirty days, 
and anfwering to the latter part of our 
June and beginning of July. It was fo 
called on account of the many hecatombs 
facrificed in it. 

HECK, an engine te take fith in the rfver 
Oufe. A falmon heck is a grate for catch- 
ing that fort of fith. 

HECKLE. See the article HATCHEL. 

HECKLING of hemp and flax. See the 
articles HEMP and FLax, 

HECTIC, or Hectic FEVER, a kind of 
flow fever, occafioned by exulcerations of 
the lungs, and the purulent matter mixe 
ing with the blood, and difturbing its na- 
tural motion. The fymptoms are an un- 
ufual heat in the palms of the By 
rednefs of the checks, efpecially eat- 
ing; alfo a weak, -but quick ‘pulle, a 
Janguid habit of body, and lofs of 
ftrength, 

It is of the utmoft confequence, fays Dr. 
Mead, to attempt the cure of this dread- 
ful difeafe early ; and as it arifes from in- 
flammations, it requires repeated bleed- 
ings. Dr. Pringle recommends the fame 
practice, with the ufe of fetons and iffues, 
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made in the fide that is moft affeéted. 
He obferves, that he found nothing dimi- 
nifh’ the heétic fits fo much as fmall but 
repeated bleedings, efpecially when faline 


‘draughts and a cooling diet are taken at 
‘the fame time. In thirft, heat, and other 


fymptoms, the figns of a putrid ftate of 
the humours, the ptifan isto be acidulat- 


ed with the {pirit of vitriol, and the ali-” 
‘ynents are to be chofen of the acefcent 


kind, A mixture of equal parts of bar- 


Jey-water and (weet milk, feafoned’ with 


fugar and nutmeg, makes a proper and 

an agreeable part of diet ; and in cafe of 
coftivenefs, let the patient drink 4 decoc- 

tion of bran with raifins and liquorice. 

Colliquative fweats are moft fafely check- 

ed by lime-water, whereof the patient 

may drink about a pint a day, ‘foltened 

with a little new milk, 

A milk-courfe, though much recommend- 

ed by phyficians, as having the double. 
advantage of being food and phyfic, ought 

to be taken with caution ; not only be- 

caufe fome people have a natural averficn 

to milk, but becaufe in head-achs, acute 

fevers, flatuiencies, bilious loofneffes, 

and bloody fools, it is found to be very 

prejudicial. The preference is generally 


‘given to affes-milk, as being moft coclings 


and detergent ; but when it can be con- 
ventently had, whey made of cows-milk, 
or even of goats, may be fubltituted in 


its room, efpecially if the goats have 


been fed on fragrant herbs. In cafe the 
milk does not agree with the ftomach, as 
frequently happens, it fhould be med:- 
cated in the following mannef: take of 
red rofes dried, of balauftines, pomegra- 
nate-rind, and cinnamon, eech one dram ; 
and boil them ina pint of cows-milk: 
when the decoétion begins to boil, pour 
a little cold water into it, to make it 
febfide. Repeat this procefs feveral times, 
and laftly ftrain off the liquor, fweeten 
it with fugar, and fet it by for ufe, 
Others. recommend equal quantities of 
milk and an infufion of male fpeedwell, 
iftle, fageof Jerufaiem, liverwort, 
» ground-ivy, maiden-hair, 
f St. John’s wort, and rofes, 
with a little fugar a few drops of oil of 
tartar per deliquium ; this mutt be drank 
pretty warm, and continued for fix weeks, 
But above all, freth butter-milk is faid to 
be the moft efficacious fpecific. 

Medicines that are gently. corroborating 
are alfo ufeful: fuch are the folution of 
coral, or mother of pea:), in orange juice ; 
Coitex e.eutherii, or peruvian bark, made 
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into an eleSuary with fyrup of lemons. 
Heifter affirms he has cured many of thefe 
fevers with the bark, inafew days, But 
above all things, riding daily muft not 
be forgot, as being the belt kind of exer- 

‘cife, and highly beneficial in thefe dif- 
_tempers. 

He&tics attack children fometimes from 
‘voracity, and at others from refrigeration 
of the body; in which cafes the ule of the 
‘temperate baths of fweet water, continued 
for fome time, is faid to be of great fer- 
vice; and to remove the obftruGions of 
the meferaic glands and veffels, the fre- 
‘quent but fparing ufe of the following 
faline aperient mixture will be neceffa- 
ry : take of falt.of tartar, nitre, and ar- 
canum duplicatum, each two,drams; fal 
ammoniac, three drams: mix them all 
together, and let a little of the mixture 
be put into the child’s drink, according 
to his age and firength. 

HEDERA, Ivy, in botany. See Ivy. 

HEDERA TERRESTRIS, GROUND-IVY, a 
genus of plants called by Linneus gle- 
choma, Sce the articles GLECHOMA and 
GROUND-IVY. 

HEDGES, in agriculture, are either plant~ 
ed to make fences round inclofures, or to 
divide the feveral parts of a garden. When 
they are defigned as outward fences, they 
are planted either with haw-thorn, crabs, 
er black-thorn ; but thofe hedges which 
are planted in gardens, either to furround 
wilderne{s- quarters, or to fcreen thé other 
parts of a garden from fight, are planted 
according to the fancy of the owner, fome 
preferring ever-preens, in which cafe the 
holly is beft ; next the yew, then the lau- 
rel, lauruftinus, phillyrea, &c. others 
prefer the beech, the hornbeam, and the 
elm. Seethe article GARDEN. | 
Before planting, it is proper to confider 
the nature of the land, and what fort of 
plants will thrive beft in it; and alfo, 
what is the foil from whence the plants 
are tobe taken. As for the fize, the fets 
ought to be about the bignefs of one’s 
little finger, and cut within abcut four 
or five inches of the ground; they ought 
to be freth taken yp, ftraight, fmooth, 
and well rooted. Thofe plants that 
are raifed in the nurfery, are to. be pre- 
ferred. 

In planting outfide hedges, the turf is to 
be laid with the erafs-fide downwards, on 
that fide of the ditch the bank is defigned 
to be made; and fome of the beft mould 
fhould be laid upon it to bed the quick, 
which is to be fet ypon it.a foot afunder. 
When 
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When the firt row of quick is ‘fet, it 
mutt. be covered with mould, and when 
the bank is a foot high, you may lay an- 
other row of fets againft the {paces of the 
former, and cover them as you did the 
others: the. bank is then to be topped 
with the bottom of the ditch, and a dry 
or dead-hedge laid, to fhade and defend 
the under-plantation. Stakes fhould then 
be driven into the loofe earth, fo low as 
to reach the firm ground; thefe are to be 
placed at about two feet and a half di- 
ftance, and in order to render the hedge 
yet ftronger, you may edder it, that is, 
bind the top of the ftakes with {mall long 
poles, and when the eddering is finifhed, 
drive the ftakes anew. 
The quick muft be kept conftantly weed- 
ed, and fecured from being cropped by 
cattle; and in February it will be pro- 
per to cut it within an inch of the ground, 
which will caufe it ftrike root afrefh, and 
help it much in the growth. 
When an hedge is about eight or nine 
years growth, it will be proper to plafh 
it ; for the method of doing which, fee 
the article PLASHING. 
The crab is frequently planted for hedges ; 
and if the plants are raifed from the ker- 
nels of the fmall wild crabs, they are 
much to be preferred to thofe raifed from 
the kernels of all forts of apples without 
diftin&tion; becaufe the plants of the true 
fmall crab never fhoot fo ftrong as thofe 
of the apples, and may therefore be better 
kept within the proper compafs of an 
hedge. 
The black-thorn, or floe, is frequently 
planted for hedges; and the beft method 
of doing it, is to raife the plants from the 
ftones of the fruit, which fhould be fown 
about the middle of January, if the wea- 
ther will permit, in the place where the 
hedge is intended; but when they are 
kept long out of the ground, it will be 
proper to mix them with fand, and keep 
them in a cool place. ‘The fame fence 
will do for it when fown,.as when it is 
planted. 
The holly is fometimes planted for 
hedges; but where it is expofed, there 
will be great difficulty in preventing its 
being deftroyed ; otherwife, it is by far 
the moft beautiful plant, and being an 
ever-preen, will afford much better fhel- 
ter for cattle in winter, than any other 
fort of hedge. The beft method of 
raifing thele hedges, is to fow the ftones 
in the place where the hedge is intended, 
and where this can be conyeniently done, 
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tHe plants will make a much better pro- 
grefs than thofe that are tranfplanted ; 
but thefe berries fhould be buried in the 
groand feveral months before they are 
fown, ‘The way to do this, is to 
gather the berries abouthriftmas, when 
they are ufually ripe,’ and put them 
into large flower-pots, mixing fome fand 
with them ;. then dig holes in the ground 
into which the pots muft be funk, cover. 
ing them over with earth, about ten 
inches thick. In this place they muft 
remain till the following O&ober, when 
they fhould be taken up, and fown in the 
place where the hedge is intended to be 
made. The ground fhould be well 
trenched, and cleared from the roots of 
all bad weeds, bufhes, trees, &c, Then 
two drills fhould be made, at about a © 
foot-diftance from each other, and about 
two inches deep, into*which the feeds 
fhould be fcattered pretty clofe, left fome 
fhould fail, When the piants grow up, 
they miuft be carefully weeded; and if 
they are defigned to be kept very neat, they 
fhould be cut twice a year, that is in May 
andin Auguft ; but if they are only de- 
figned for fences, they need only be fheer- 
edin July. The fences for thefe hedges 
while young, fhould admit as much free 
air as poffible: the beft fortare thofe made 
with pofts and rails, or with ropes drawn 
through holes made in the pofts ; and if 
the ropes are painted over with a compo- 
fition of melted pitch, brown fpanith co- 
Jour and oiJ, well mixed, they will laft 
feveral years, 
Hedges for ornament in gardens are fome~ 
times planted with ever-greens, in which 
cafe the holly is preferable to any other. 
Next to this, molt people prefer the yew 5 . 
but the dead colour of its leaves renders 
thofe hedges lefs agreeable. The !aurel 
is one of the moft beautiful ever-greens, 
but the fhoots are fo luxuriant that it is 
difficult to keep it in any tolerable fhape; 
and as the leaves are large, to prevent 
the difagreeable appearance given them hy 
their being cut through with the fheers, 
it will be the belt way to prune with 
a knife, cutting the fhoots ju wn to 
aleaf. The lauruftinus is a very fine 
plant for this purpofe ; but the fame ob- 
jeStion may be made to this as to the ‘au- 
rel; this, therefore, ought only to be 
pruned with a knife in April, when the 
flowers are going off ;. but the new fhoots 
of the fame {pring muft by no means be 
fhortened. The fmall-leaved and rough. 
leaved lauruftinus are the beit plants for 
this 
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this purpofe. The true phillyrea is the 
next beft plant for hedges, which may be 
led up to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
and if they are kept narrow at the top, 
that there may not be too much width 
for the fhow to lodge upon them, they 
will be clofe and thick, and make a fine 
appearance, The ilex or ever-green 
oak, is alfo planted for hedges, and is a 
fit plant for thofe defigned to grow very 
tall. The deciduous plants ufually plant- 
ed to form hedges in gardens are, the 
hornbeam, which may be kept neat with 
Jefs trouble than moft other plants. The 
beech, which has the fame-good quali- 
ties as the hornbeam; but the gradual 
falling of its leaves in winter caufe a con- 
tinual litter. The fmall-leaved englith 
elm is a proper tree for tall hedges, but 
thefe fhould not be planted clofer than 
eight or ten feet. The lime-tree has alfo 
been recommended for the fame purpofe; 
but after they have ftood fome years they 
grow very thin at bottom, and their leaves 
frequently turn of a black difagreeable 
colour. 

Many of the flowering fhrubs have alfo 
been planted in hedges, fuch as rofes, 
honeyfuckles, {weet-briar, &c. but thele 
are difficult to train; and if they are cut 
to bring them within compafs, their 
flowers, which are their greateft beauty, 
will be entirely deftroyed. 

HEDGE-HOG, See Hedge-Hoc. 

HEDGE-sPARROW, the brown motacilla, 
white underneath, and witha grey {pot 
behind the eyes. See MOTACILLA. 
This is of the bignefs of the red-breatt ; 
the head is Jarge and rounded ; the eyes 
finall, and their iris hazel; the beak is 
flender ; the ears are large and patulous, 

HEDMORA, a city of Sweden, in the 
province of Weftmania, fituated on the 
river Dalecarlia, fifty miles north-weft of 
Uplal: eaftlong. 15% 55’, and north lat. 
Go? 36’. 

HEDYOTIS, in hotany, a genus of the 
tetrandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which 1s monopetalous and in- 
tundibuliform ; and its fruit is a bilocu- 
lar cpl, containing a great number 
of feeds. 

HEDYSARUM, the FRENCH HONEY- 
SUCKLE, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia-decandria clafs of plants, * the 
corolla of which is papilionaceous and 
firiated ; the fruit of a bivalve articulated 
pod, each joint of which is roundifh, 
comprefled, and ecniaining one kidney- 
fhaped-(eed. 

Thuis plant is deobftruent and vulrevary. 
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HEEL, in anatomy, the hind-part of the 
foot, See Foor and CaALcANEUM. 

HEEL of a horfe, the lower hinder part of 

the foot, comprehended between the quar- 
ters, and oppofite to the toe. 
The heel of a horfe thould be high and 
large, and one fide of it fhould not rife 
higher than the other upon the paftern. 
To recover the heels of a horfe that is 
hoof-bound, you fhould take out his fole, 
and keep his heels very wide, by which 
they will be reftored in a month, 

HEEL of a horfeman. This being the part 

that is armed by the fpur, the word is 
ufed for the fpur itfelf; as, this horfe un- 
derftands the heels well, 
To ride a horfe from one heel to an- 
other, is make him go fideways, fome- 
times to one heel, and fometimes te 
another. 

HEEL, in the fea-language. If a thip 
leans on one fide, whether fhe be a- 
ground or a-float, then it is faid fhe heels 
a-ftarboard, or a-port; or that fhe heels 
offwards, or to the fhore ; that is, in- 
clines more to one fide than to an- 
other. 

HEEL of the maft, that part of the foot of 
any maft, which is pared away flanting 
on the aftward fide thereof, in order 
that it may be ftayed aftward on. ‘The 
heels of the top-mafts are fquares, 

HEELER, or Bloody nEEL-cock, a fighting 
cock that flrikes or wounds much with 
his fpurs. 

‘The mafters know fuch a cock even while 
a chicken, by the ftriking of his two heels 
together in his going. 

HEGIRA, in chronology, a celebrated 
epccha among mahometans. See the ar- 
ticle EPocna. a 
The event which gave rife to this epocha 
was the flight of Mahomet from Mecca, 
with his new profelytes, to avoid the per- 
fecution of the coraifchites; who, being 
then mof powerful in the city, could not 
bear that Mahomet fhould abolith idola- 
try, and eftablith his new religion. This 
flight happened in the fourteenth year af- 
ter Mahomet had commenced prophet : 
he retired to Medina, which he made the 
place of his refidence. 

The mahometans have many fabulous 
traditions concerning this flight of their 
falfe prophet from Mecca to Medina: 
Having taken a refolution, fay they, to 
Ikave the city, he went out one night, 
being the firft of the moon, accompanied 
only by Abubeker, his father-in-law, 
end paffed the night in a grotto, diftant 
in hour's journey from Mecca. As foon 
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as his retreat was known in the city, the 
coraifchites, his declared enemies, went 
in purfuit of him, and arrived at the en- 
trance ef the grotto early the next morn- 
ing: but that fame night a large tree had 
grown up, at the mouth of the cave, in 
which the prophet was concealed ; and 
what opening was left, was covered over 
with a fpider’s web; this being a plain 
indication, that nobody was in the cave, 
the coraifchites went away, and Ma- 
homet efcaped the purfuit of his enemies. 

HEIDELBURG, a city of Germany, in 
the circle of the lower Rhine, the capi- 
tal of the palatinate, fituated on the river 
Neckar: eaft long. 8° 40’, and north lat. 

Fao’. 

HEIGHT, altitude, in geometry, is a per- 
pendicular let fall from the vertex, or 
top, of any right-lined figure, upon the 
bafe or fide fubtending it. It is likewife 
the perpendicular height of any objeét 
above the horizon ; and is found feveral 
ways, by two ftaffs, a plain mirrour, with 
the quadrant, theodolite, or fome gradu- 
ated inftrument, &?c. 

Tne meafuring of heights or diftances is 
of two kinds: when the place or objeét is 
acceffible, as when you can approach to 
its bottom ; or inacceffible, when it can- 
not be approached. 

Prob, I. To meature an acceffible height 
AB, by means of two ftaffs. See plate 
CXXIX. fig. 1. n° 1. 

Let there be placed perpendicularly in 
the ground, a longer ftaff DE, like- 
wile a fhorter one FG, fo as the 
obfervator may fee A, the top of the 
height to be meafured, over the ends 
D, F, of the two ftaffs; let F H and 
DC, paratlel to the horizon, meet DE 
and AB in H and C: then the tri- 
angles FHD, DCA, fhall be equian- 
gular; for the angles at C and H are 
right ones: likewile the angle A is equal 
to FDH; wherefore the remaining 
angles are alfo equal. Therefore as FH, 
the diftance of the two ftaffs, is to H D, the 
excels of the longer ftaffabove the fhorter ; 
fo is DC, the diftance of the longer 
ftaff from the tower, to CA, the excels 
of the height of the tower above the longer 
ftaff: and thence C A will be found 
by the rule of three. To which if the 
length DE be added, you will have the 
whole height of the tower B A. 
Scholium. Another method may be oc- 
cafionally contrived for meafuring an ac- 
ceflible height, as by the given length of 
the hhadew BD (ibid, n® 2.) I find out 
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the height A B: for let there be ereéted 
a ftaff CF, perpendicularly, producing 
the fhadow EF: then it will be as EF, 
the fhadow of the ftaff, is to E C, the 
ftaff itfelf; fo is BD, the thadow of the 
tower, to BA, the height. ‘Though 
the plane on which the fhadow of the 
tower falls, be not parallel to the hori- 
zon, if the ftaff be ereéted in the fame 
plane, the rule will be the fame. 

Prob. II. To meafure an accefhible height 
by means of a plain mirrour, 

Let AB (ibid. n° 3.) be the height to 
be meafured ; let the mirrour be placed 
at C, in the horizontal plane BD, ata 
known diftance BC: let the obferver go 
back to D, till he fee the image of the 
fummit in the mirrour, at a certain point 
of it, which he muft diligently mark ; 
and let DE be the height of the ob- 
ferver’s eye, The triangles ABC and 
E DC, are equiangular; for the angles 
at D and B are right angles; and ACB, ~ 
ECD, are equal, being the angles of 
incidence and reflection of the ray AC; 
wherefore the remaining angles at A and 
E, are alfoequal. Therefore it will be 
asC DistoDE; foisCBtoBA. 
Note s. The obferver will be more exact, 
if, at the point D, a ftaff be placed in the 
ground perpendicularly, over the top of 
which the obferver may fee a point of the 
glafs exactly in a line betwixt him and 
the tower. 

Note 2, In place of a mirrour may be ufed 
the furface of water, which naturally be- 
comes parallel to the horizon. 

Prob. III. To meafure an acceflible 
height by the geomctrical quadrant, theo- 
dolite, *&e. 

Let the angle C (ibid. n° 4.) be found. 
Then in thetriangle A BC, right-angled 
at B (BC being fuppofed the horizontal 
diftance of the obferver from the tower) 
having the angle C, and the fide BC, 
the required height will be found by the 
firft cafe of plain trigonometry. ‘Thus, 
fuppofe the angle C, 37° 24’, and the 
horizontal diftance, BC. 116, then the 
proportion will beasR: T.{,C2:CB: 
B A, the height. 


The tangent altitude 37° 24’ 9.88348 
Log. CB 136 —_ 2.06446 
Added 11.94787 
Radius 10:00000 


Height of the objeét AB $8.69 1.94787 
Suppofing the obfervation made on the 
top of the tower, and the height of the 
tower to be known, to find the diftance 

* of 


. the quadrant. 


. As radius — Lhe 


H-E't 
of any objeét on the plane below ; it is 
only the converfe of the former cafe. 


- You may alfo, having the bafeand angles, 


eafily find the hypothenufe A C, or how 
far it is from the top of the tower to the 


- tation, by the fecond cafe of right angled 
triangles : and it is ufeful in many cafes. 
Prob, IV. To meafure an inacceffible 


height by the geometrical quadrant, &c. 
at two ftations, 

Let the angle ACB be obferved (ibid. 
n° 5.) then let the obferver go from C, 
to the fecond ftation D, in the right line 
BCD 3 and after meafuring this diftance 
CD, take the angle A D C likewife with 
Then in the triangle 
ACD, which is formed by ‘the two 
vifualrays AD, ‘AC, and the diftance of 
the two ftations Dand’C,’ there is given 
the angle ADC, with the angle ACD, 
becaufe the angle AC B was given’be- 
fore: therefore the remaifing angle 
CA Diis given likewife, Bat the diftance 
of the ftations C and D is alfo'given; there- 
fore by the fecond cafe of oblique-angled 
trigonometry, the fide A C will be found, 
‘Wherefore in the right-angled triangle 
ABC, all the angles and’ hypothenule 
AC are given ; confequently by the third 
cafe of plain trigonometry, the height 


fought, AB, may be found ;/ as alfo the 


diftance of the {tation C, fromA B, the 
perpendicular within the hill or “inaccel- 
fible height. 

Example. Stippofe the angle at C, 43° 
30’, and the angle: at D 32°12’, and the 
diftance CD, betwixt the two ftations, 
11z feet; then the anglesDAC will 
be’ 11° 18%,/and the angle CAB 46° 
3°. Hence fge C A, the proportion will 
Beas S, LDAC:DC::8.'LD: CA. 
The log. DC 112 — 2.04922 
Sine {L D 32° 12/ — 9-72663 

: Added Lik 8 

Sob; DAC ar? 13/ _ fie a 
CA = 104.6 _~ mm AB S71 
‘Then for:A B, the height of the obje&, 
it willbe asR:S.p, ACB::CA:AB. 


J 10.00000 
is to the fine of 43? 30) 9:83781 
fois C A 304.6 ada 2.48371 
to AB 209.7 ‘a — 2.32152 


Laftly, forC B, the diftance of the ob- 
jeét from the neareft flation, it will be as 
ererk CAB::CA;:BcC,. 

As radius —_ 


J "i FC B — I0.00000 
as to the fine of CAB 46°30! 9.86056 
fois C A 304.6 =“ 4248371 
te BC 22400 em 2.534427 
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If the*height of the tower is wanted, the 
angle BC F (ibid. n°6:) may be found 
with the quadrant, which being taken 
from thé angle’ A CB already known, | 
the angle ACF will remain ; but the 


- angle F AC was known before; there- 


fore the remaining angle’ AF’'C will be 
known. But the fide A C was fulppofed 
found by the laft problem; therefore in 
the triangle AFC, all the angles, and 
one of the fides AC being known AF 


» the height of the tower above the hill may | 


be'found by trigonometry. 

Prob. V.''To meafuare the diftance of two 
places A and'B, of which one, A, is 
aceeffible; by~ the  theodolité, Ger zbid. 
n°. 7, 
Let there be erected at two points, A and 


' C.(fufi¢iently diftant) vifble-figns 3’ then 


Jet the twolangles BA C, BC A, be ta- 
ken by the theodolite,’ Let the'diftance 
of ‘tle ‘tlations’ A and"C be meéafured 
with a chain, Then the third angle be- 
ing ‘known, and the fide” AC 5 thefe- 
fore; by ‘thé fecond cafe of oblique trigo- - 
nometry, the diftance requiéd A B, will 


* be found.’ 


Prob: VI. To meafure, by thethéodolite, 
&c. thei diffance of two places, neither 
of whith’ is acceffible. 7b74.-n° SY 

Let two {tations C and D be'chofen, from 


“each ‘of which the places’ may be feen 
“whofe diftance is fought: let'the a les 


ACD, BCD, and likewife theatizles 


‘ BDC, BDA, CDA, be meafured by 


the theodolite, &c. the diftance: of the 
ftations C and D be meafuréd bya chain, 
or, if neceffary, by the*‘laft problem. 
Now ‘in ‘the triangle A CD, ‘there are 
given two angles ACD and ADC;} 
therefore the third C AD’ is likewile 
given: moreover the fide C D is given ; 
therefore by the fecond: cafe of cblique 
trigonometry, the fide A'D will be found. 
After the fame manner, in the triangle | 
BCD, from all the angles, and one fide 
CD given, the fide B D is found. Where-. 
fore in the triangle AD B, from the given 
fides D Aand DB, andthe angle AD B- 
contained by them, the fide’A B (the dife 
tance fought) is found to be the fourth - 
cafe of oblique angled trigonometry, 
Note,,That it is not neceflary that the 
points A, B, C, and D be in one plane, 
and that any triangle is in one plane. 


HEILA, a port-town of regal Pruffia, in 


‘the kingdom of Poland, fituated on the 
point of the peninfula in the Baltic-fea, 
twelve miles north of Dantzick: ealt” 
long. 19°, north lat, 54° 30’, 
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IEINUSE, among hunters, a roe-buck of 
the fourth year. 
EIR, heres, inlaw, fignifies the perfon 
who fucceeds another by defcent to lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, being an 
eftate of inheritance, or an eftate in fee ; 
‘becaufe nothing paffes by right of inberi- 
tance but in fee. 
Where there is a grandfather, father and 
fon, if*fhe father die before the grand- 
father, who afterwards dies feifed in fee, 
the land, in that cafe, fhall go to the el- 
deft grandfon, and not to any other chil- 
dren of the grandfather. On the father’s 
dying without iffue, @c. the next eldeit 
brother fhall have the lands, &c. as heir ; 
and for want of a brother, they defcend 
to the father’s fitters. A man has iffue 
only a daughter, and dies leaving his 
wife with child of a fon, who is after- 
wards born ; here the fon, after his birth, 
is heir; however, in the mean time, the 
daughter is to have theland. Yet there 
are fome perfons difqualified from being 
heirs, as a ba(tard, an alien, one attaint- 
ed of treafon or felony, @c. but idiots 
and lunatics, perfons excommunicated, 
or thatare attainted in a premunire, and 
out-laws in debt, Gc. are capable of be- 
ing heirs. 
‘The word heir is a colleétive term, and 
extend to all heirs, under which the 
he’s of heirs are comprehended ; as 
w. re lands are given to a perfon and his 
‘heirs, all his heirs are thereby totally in 
him. The heir is favoured by common 
law : for not only land, but rent not due 
and in arrear at the death of the anceftor, 
fhall go to the heir; fo corn fown by a 
tenant for years, where his term expires 
before his corn is ripe, and every thing 
faltened to the freehold, timber-trees, 
deeds belonging tothe inheritance, deer, 
conies, pigeons, fith, &c, goto the heir. 
Where an anceftor has bound himéelf 
and his heirs for the payment of money, 
or performance of fome other ad, the 
heir, tho’ never fo much land comes to 
him from fuch anceftor by giftin tail, or 
other fuch conveyance of the father, and 
not, by defcent, is no way chargeable ; 
and it is likewife fo in all other eftates, 
except fee fimple. ‘If land be granted 
to a perfon and his heirs during the life 
of another, &c, the heir fhall not be 
charged for this, no more than for lafids 
intailed. The heir’s body ought not to 
be. taken in execution for the debt of his 
anceftor, nor any other lands but thofe 
VoL, ii, 
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he received in the cafe of defcent: and 


whether an heir has land by defcent or 
not, he is triable by a jury, who are to 
a(certain the value of the lands defcended, 
in order to make the heir anfwerable. A 
creditor may fue either the heir, execu= 
tor, or adminiltrator, each of whom aré 
chargeable ; as is alfo a collateral heir, 
but in that cafe he mutt be {pecially charg~ 
ed as fuch: but where an heir, on ic 


fued, pays his anceftor’s debts, he fhalh 
be reimburfed by the executor of fuch 


anceftor, if he has affects in his handss 
The heir has this advantage, that he can 
force the adminiftrator to pay debts out 
of the perfonal eftate of the inteftate, in 
order to preferve the inheritance free ; 
and where an executor has affets, the heir 
may in equity compel him to redeem a 
mortgage. 


HE1R-APPARENT, is a perfon fo called in 


the lifetime of his anceftor, at whofé 
death he is heir at law. 


HEIRESS, a female heir to one who hag 
an eftate in lands, &c, Stealing an_ 


heirefs, and marrying her againft her 


will, was declared felony by 3 Hen. VII, - 
HEIR-LOOME, is a word that compre- 


hends in it divers pieces of furniture; as 
the firft bed, and other things, which by 
the cuftom of fome places have belons 

to a houfe for feveral defcents. efe 
are never inventoried after the death 
of the owner as chattles, and therefore 
do not go to the executor or adminiftra- 
tor, but to the heir along with the houfe, 
by cuftom, and not by common Jaw, ~ 
Heir-loomes are not devifeable by will, 


for cuftom velts them in the heir before | 


a devife: yet a fale thereof in the perfon’s 
lifetime might make it « herwife. 


HELEGUG, in ornithology, a name given’ 


to the arétic duck of Clufius. 


HELENA, or St. HELENA, an ifland in 


the Atlantic ocean, fituated 1200 miles 
welt of the coaft of Africa, and 1800 eaft 
of the coaft of South America: welt longs 
6° 13/, fouth lat. 16°, 

It is about twenty-one miles round, and 
confifts of ohe fteep tock, which looks 
like a caftle in the middle of the fea, and 


which is covered with about a foot of ~ © 


vegetable éarth, that produces corn; 
grapes, and almoft all manner of fruits 
and vegetables? but the corn is generally 
eaten up by the rats, and the country is 
too hot to make wine. It has but one 
landing place, which is defended by a 
platform, and a fort in which the gover- 

a 2 %. Hot 
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HELENA, in aftronomy, 


HEL 


norrefides, Tt is fubjeét to the englifh 
Eaft-India company, by whofe affiltance 
jt was planted, after it was taken from 
the Dutch in the reign of king Charles IT. 


St. HELENA’S DAY, a feftival in the romifh 


church on the 18th of Auguft. This 
faint was the emprefs Helena, daughter 
‘of the emperar Conftantine, who, it is 
faid, difcovered the crols of Chrift after 
it had been long buried in the ground. 
See the article 
CasTOR. 


' HELENIA, or HELeENrIASTRUM, BAS- 


+ 


TARD-ELECAMPANE, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the fyngenefia-polygamia-fuperflua 
clafs of plants, the compound flower of 
which is radiated, and confilts of a mul- 
titude of hermaphrodite and female ones, 


» the former on the difk, and the latter on 


the verge. The hermaphrodite flowers 
are tubular, and quinquedentated at the 
limb ; whereas the female ones are li- 
near, ligulated, and trifid at the point, 
The ftamina are five flender and very 
fhort filaments; and the feed which is 
fingle, is contained in the cup. 


-HELENIUM, ELECAMPANE, in botany, 


&c. is ranked by Linnzus among the 
ftar-worts. See the articles AsTER and 
LECAMPANE. ‘ 


HELEPOLIS, in the antient art of. war, 


a machine for battering down the walls 


of a place befieged, the invention of HELI/EA, #2, in grecian antiquity, 


“which is afcribed to Deretrius, the 
Poliorcete, 

Diodorus Siculus fays, that each fide of 
the helepolis was 4o5 cubits broad, and 
go in height; that it had nine ftages, and 
“was carried on four ftrong folid wheels 


eight cubits in diameter; that it was 
. armed with large battering rams, and 


had two roofs capable of fupporting them; 
that in the lower ftages there were differ- 
ent forts of engines for cafting ftones ; 
and in the middle they had large cata- 
pultas for lancing arrows, and fimaller in 
thofe above, with a number of expert 
men for working all thefe machines, 


HELIACAL, in aftronomy, aterm appli- 
_ ed to the rifling or fetting of the ftars, or, 


more ftriftly {peaking, to their emerfion 
‘out of and immerfion into the rays and 
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on the contrary, the heliacal fetting is 
when the fun approaches fo near a (tary 
as to hide it with his beams, which pre- 
vent the fainter light of the ftar from bes 
ing perceived, fo that the terms appari- 
tion and occultation would be more prow 
per than rifing and fetting. 

All the fixed ftars in the zodiac, as alfo 
the fuperior planets, mars, jupiter, and 
faturn, rife heliacally in the morning, a 
little before fun-rifing, and a few days 
after they have fet cofmically. Again, 
they fet heliacally in the evening, a little 
before their achronycal fetting. But the 
moon, whofe motion eaftward is always | 
quicker than the apparent motion of the | 
fun, rifes heliacally in the evening, after | 
the new moon ; and fets heliacally in the — 
morning, when old and approaching to — 
a conjunétion with the fun, 

The inferior planets, venus and mer- 
cury, which fometimes feem to go weft- 
ward from the fun, and fometimes again 
have a quicker motion eaftward, rife he-_ 
liacally in the morning, when they are 
retrograde; but when direét in their mo- 
tions, they rife heliacally in the evening. 
The heliacal rifing or fetting of the moon, — 
happens when fhe is 17° diftant from the 
fun; but for the other planets, 20° are— 
required ; and for the fixed ftars, more 
or lefs according to their magnitude, 


was the greatelt and moft frequented 
court in Athens for the trial of civil 
affairs. ‘The judges who fat in it, were 
at leaft fifty, but the more ufual number | 
was either two or five hundred. When 

caufes of great moment were to be tried, 
it was cultomary to call in the judges of 
the other courts : fometimes a thoufand 
were called in, and then two courts ar@ 
faid to have been joined ; fometimes fif- 
teen hundred or two thoufand were call- 
ed in, and then three or four courts met 
together. 

They had cognizance of civil affairs off 
the greatelt weight and importance, and 
were not permitted to give judgment till 
they had taken a folemn oath to do it with 
impartiality, and to give fentence accords 
ing to the laws, &c, 


_ fuperior fplendor of the fun, 

.. A ftar is faid to rife heliacally, when af- 

v . . . . . 4 
_ter having been in conjunétion with the 

_ fun, and on that account invifible, it 


HELIANTHUS, the GREAT SUN-FLOW- 
ER, in botany, a genus of the fyngenefia- 
polygamia-fruftranea clafs of piants, the 
compound flower of which is radiated, 


~ comes to be at fuch a diftance from him, 
__as to be feen’in the morning before fun- 


rifing; the fun, by his apparent motion, 
receding from the far towards the caf ; 


with a multitude of cylindraceous her- 
maphrodite flowers on the difc, and a few 
very long ligulated female ones ; the fta- 
mina are five filaments; and the feeds 

are 
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are fingle, and contained in thecup. The 
flowers are yellow, and often more than 
a foot in diameter, 

HELIASTES, in antiquity, one of the 
judges of thecourt of heliza. See the ar- 
ticle HELIAA. 

HELICTERES, thescrREW-TREE, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the gynandria-decan~ 
dria clafs of plants, the flower of which 
confifts of five oblong petals, equal in 
breadth ; and the fruit is compofed of 
five unilocular capfules, containing a 
great many kidney-fhaped feeds, and 

. twifted f{pirally about one another, 

HELIOCARPOS, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of four linear pe- 
tals, confiderably fhorter and narrower 
than thofe of the cup: the fruit isa pedun- 
culated, bilocular capfule, of a turbinated 
oval figure, containing fingle feeds of an 
oval fhape. 

HELIOCENTRIC Jatitude of a planet, 
the inclination of a line drawn between 
the center of the fun and the center of a 
planet, to the plane of the ecliptic, which 
may be thus determined. 

If the circle FGH (plate CXXIX. fig. 
2.n° x.) reprefent the orbit of the earth 
round the fun, andtheinnerone, A N Bz, 
be fo placed as to incline to the plane of 
the other; (on which account it appears 
in the form of an ellipfis) then when the 
planet is in the node 2, it will appear in 
the ecliptic, and fo have no latitude, 
But if it move to P, then, being feen 
from the fun, it will appear to decline 
from the ecliptic, or to have latitude ; 
and the inclination of the line S P to the 
plane of the ecliptic, is called the pla- 
net’s heliocentric latitude; the meafure 
of which is the angte PS p, fuppofing the 
line P p to be perpendicular to the plane 
of the ecliptic, 

This heliocentric latitude will be conti- 
nually increafing till the planet come to 
the point A, which they call the limit, 
or utmoft extent of it; and then it will 
decreafe again, till it reach the other 
node N, when it will have no latitude; 
after which it will increafe again, till it 
come to B, or its utmoft latitude; and, 
laftly, decreafe again, till the planet come 
to be in 2, whence it fet out. 

HELIOCENTRIC place of a planet, in aftro- 
nomy, the place of the ecliptic wherein 
the planet would appear to a fpectator 
placed at the center of the fun. 

The ingenious Dr. Halley gives the fol- 


lowing method to find the heliocentricall 
places of a planet, and its diftances from: 
the fun, which fuppofes only that the pe- 
riodical time of the planet is known. Let; 
KLB (ibid, n° 2.) be the orbit of the 
earth, S the fun, P the planet, or rather 
the point in the plane of the ecliptic, in 
which the perpendicular let fall from the 
planet meets that plane. And firft when 
the earth is in Ky obferve the geocentric 
longitude of the planet, and having the 
theory of the earth, we have the appa- 


oy 


rent longitude of the fun, and confequent= - 


ly, theangle PKS, The planet, after 
it has completed an entire revolution, 
returns again to the point P, at which 
time fuppofe the earth in L; and there 
again, let the planet he obferved, and 
find the aigle PLS, the planet’s elon- 


gation from the fun, Having the times 


of obfervations, we have the places of the 
earth in the ecliptic, or the points K and 
L; and, confequently, the angle LS K, 
and the fides LS and$K: wherefore 
we fhall have the angles SK Land SLK, 
and the fide LK. From the known 
angles SK P and SLP, take away the 
known angles SK LandSLK, and we 
fhall have the angles PK L and PLK 


known ; therefore in the triangle PLK, © 


having all the three angles, and the fide 
LK, we fhall find the fide PL ; and in 
the triangle PLS, having the fides PL 
and L S, and the intercepted angle PLS, 
we fhall have the angle L SP, which de- 
termines the heliocentric place, and its 
diftance from the node according to the 
ecliptic, as alfo the fide S P, * But as the 
tangent of the geocentric latitude is to the 
tangent of the heliocentric, fo is the curs 


tate diftance of the planet from the fun, - 


> 


to its curtate diftance from the earth. - 


But as the geocentric Jatitude may be 
found by oblervation, the heliocentric 
latitude will alfo be found; by which, 
and the curtate diftance of the planet from 
the fun, wecan find the true diftance. 


HELIOCOMETES, a phenomenon fome- 


times obferved about fun-fetting ; being 
a large luminous tail, or column of light, 
proceeding from the body of the fun, and 
dragging after it, not unlike the taikof a 
comet; whence the name, 


HELIOSCOPE, in optics, a fort of telef- 


cope, peculiarly fitted for viewing the | 


fun, without hurting the eyes, See the 
article TELESCOPE, 

As the fun may be viewed through co- 
Joured glaffes, without hurt to the eee 
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if the obje&t and eye-glaffes of a tele- 
{cope be made of coloured glafs, as red or 
green, fuch a telefcope will become an 
heliofcope. 
But Mr. Huygens only ufed a plain glafs, 
blacked at the flame of a candle on one 
fide, and placed between the eye-glafs 
and the eye; which anfwers the defign 
of an heliofcope very well. 


HELIOSTATA, in optics, an inftrument 


* 


invented by the late learned Dr.’S Gravef- 
ande; who gave it this name, from its 


_. fixing, as it were, the rays of the fun in 


an horizontal dire&tion acrofs the dark 
hamber, all the while it is in ufe. 

This inftrument is an automaton, or 
piece of clock-work, whofe parts are as 
follows. AA (plate CXXX.) isa 
frame in which a metalline fpeculum $ 
is fufpended, moveable about its axis by 
means of two {mall {crews a, a, This 
frame is fixed to the piece C, which being 
hollow, is moveable upon the cylindric 
fhaft P. This pillar is fixed on a tvian- 
gular bafe or foot fet perpendicular, by 
the. three {crews B, B, B. 

On the back part of the fpeculum is fixed 
a long cylindric wire, or tail D, in a per- 
pendicular pofition, By this it is cone 
nected to the fecond part of the helioftata, 
which is a common thirty-four hour 


- glock, reprefented at H, the plane of 


a 


which clock is fet parallel to that of the 
equator in any given place. The clock 
is fuftained on the column F G, in which 
it is moveable up and down by a thin 
Jamins or plate that enters it as a cafe, 
and fixed by a proper height by two fcrews 
d, d, at the fide. The whole is truly 
adjufted to a perpendicular fituation by 
means of the three fcrews L, I, I, in the 
tripod L, L, M, and the plummet Q, 
whofe caps muft anfwer to the point 0 
beneath. 

The axis of the wheel which moves the 
index. N O, over the hour circle, is fome- 
what large, and perforated with a cylind- 
dric cavity approaching a little to a coni- 
cal figure; and réceives the fhank of the 
faid index N O very clofe and tight, that 
by its motion the index may be carried 
round. In the extremity, O, of the index 
is a. {ma!l cylindrie piece, with acylin- 
dric perforation: to receive the tail ¢ of 
the fork T’, yet fo as to admit a free mo- 
tion therein, Tp each fide of the fork 
are fevera! holes exaétly oppofite to each 
over, in which gothe {crews r, r, upon 
wheic imeoth cylindsic ends moves the 


_ tabular piece Ry 
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‘ ever be equal to the fecant of the fun’s © 


When the machine is to be fixed for ufe, 
another part is made ufe of to adjuft it; . 
which is called the pofitor, and is denot- 
ed by the letters V X Y Z. 

The cylinder C is removed with a fpe- 
culum from the foot P, and the brafs 
column V X put on in its ftead, and ade 
heres more firiétly to. the pin e, that it 
may keep its pofition while the machine 
is conftituted. 
On the top of the column, about X as a 
center, moves the lever Y Z, fo that it 
may be any how inclined to the horizon, 
and keep its pofition. The arm YX 
may be of any length at pleafure; bu 
the arm X Z is of a peculiar conftruc- — 
tion, and of a determinate length. To 
this arm, which extends no farther than 
y, is a fliding-piece Z x, tharp pointed 
atZ. By this the arm X Z is determin- 
ed toa given length, the piece Z x being 
fixed by the {crews zz. Upon this arm 
is drawn the fhort line vx, by which it 
may be lengthened in the whole, and is? 
of the whole length XZ, when. fhortett, 
‘The reafon is, this arm is always to in- 
creafe and decreafe in proportion to the 
fecant of the fun’s declination to the ra- 
dius X Z, when fhorteft ; but the radius 
is to the fecant of 23° 30’ (the fun’s — 
greateft declination) as 10000000 ‘to 
40904413, OF aS 100 to 109. Now the © 
reafon of this conftruétion of the arm 
X Z, is to find for any given day the dif- 
tance of the center of the fpeculum S 
from the top / of the flyle/ N, which mutt 


declination ; for it muft always be equal — 
to the diftance of the top of the faid ftyle, 
J, from the center of the cylinder R in the 
fork T, and that is always equal to the 
faid fecant of declination, 
For fince the ftyle / N and the fork F are — 
in a pofition parallel to each other, 
therefore the middle hole in the fides of 
the fork being (as they muft be) of the 
fame height above the énd of the index 
©, as is the height of the ftyle N/, it is” 
evident that on an equinoétial day the 
fun’s. rays will pafs dire&tly through the © 
perforation of the piece R, if it be put | 
in a pofition parallel to the plane of the — 
ecliptic, or that of the clock ; and.allo 
that the top of the fhadow of the faid 
ftyle will fall exaétly on the faid hole. 
In this cafe the top of theflyle is at the leaft 
diftance from the central point of R, and 
therefore may be reprefented by radiys 5 
while in any other pofition above or. be- | 
low, the diftance will increafe in propor=_ 
«ROR 
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tion to the fecant of the angle which the 
rays make with this firft or middle ray, 
-that pafs by the top of the ftyle, and 
through the hole R. ‘ 
Now it may be demonftrated, that on any 
day of the year, if the clock and its pe- 
deltal be fo fixed that the line of XII be 
exaétly in the meridian, and that the po- 
fition of R in the fork be fuch that the 
fun’s rays go direétly through it, and 
the fhadow of the ftyle’s top fall jut 
upon the hole; moreover, if the diftance 
of the center of the fpeculum S from 
the top of the ftyle / be made equal (by 
the pofitor) to the diftance of the cen- 
tral point of R therefrom; and, laftly, the 
tail of the fpeculam DE paffing through 
R; then if the clock be put into motion, 
the index NO fhall carry about the tail 
of the fpeculum in fuch a manner, that at 
all times of that day, when the fun can 
come upon the fpeculum, it will reflect 
the rays conftantly in one and the fame 
pofition and direction all the time with- 
out variation. 
The machine thus conftituted, is placed 
in a box or cafe, and fet in a window 
with one fide open, expofed to the fun, 
and all the other parts clofe; fo that 
when the room is made dark, and the 
folar microfcope fixed to the fore-part of 
the box in which the helioftata is placed, 
juf againft the center of the fpeculum to 
receive the reflected horizontal beam, all 
the experiments of the darkened room are 
then performed as ufual. 
This is a very ingenious conftruétion of 
a folar microfcope-apparatus, but, we 
fear, too expenfive and troublefome for 
common ufe. However, it is eafy to fee 
that this machine is capable of being 
greatly reduced ; fince it may be made to 
anfwer the end very well without a clock 
and the fpeculum may be gla(s inftead of 
metal, and ajl fixed in one pedeftal. See 
the article Microscope. 
HELIOTROPE, Aelictropium, in botany, 
pS i a the pentandria-monogynia clafs 
of plants, the corolla of which confhits 
of a fingle petal ; the tube is of the length 
of the cup; the limb is plane, divided 
lightly into five fegments, and obtufe ; 
the fmaller fegments ftand alternate, and 
are acute; the large are placed between ; 
the mouth is clofed by five prominent 
{quamule, which bending toward one 
another, form a little ftar: there is no 
pericarpium; the calyx remains “unal- 
tered, and contains four oval acuminated 


feeds, 
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A decoé&tion of this plant purges phl 

sand bile. It is eida abit The diag a 
ferpents: it. confumes warts, and pro- 

vokes the menfes, and the expulfion of . 
the foetus. | * 

HELIOTROPE, in foffil hiftory, a hard— 
bluifh-green jafper, with red variega- 
tions. See the article JASPER, 

HELIX, in geometry, the fame with fpiral. 
See the article SPIRAL, 

In architecture fome authors make a dif- 
ference between the helix and the fpiral. 
A ftair cafe according to Daviler, is an 
helix, or is helical, when the ftairs or 
fteps wind round a cylindrical newel; 
whereas the fpiral winds round a cone, 
and is continually approaching nearer 

» and nearer its axis. 

Hew 1x alfo fignifies the caulicoles, or little 
volutes, under the flower of the corin- 
thian capital, called alfo urillz. 

HELIX, in anatomy, is the whole circuit 
or extent of the auricle outwards, in op- 
pofition to which the inner protuberance 
anfwering thereto, is called anthelix. See ~ 
‘the article Ear, 

HELL, gehenna, tartara, bades, infernus, 
&c, the place of divine punifhment after 
death, in contradiftion to heaven. See 
the article HEAVEN. 

As all religions have fuppofed a future 
ftate of exiftence after this life, fo all 
have their hell or place of torment, in 
which the» wicked are fuppofed to be 
punifhed. ‘The hell of the antient hea- 
thens was divided into two manfions, the 
one called elyfium, on the right hand, 
pleafant and delightful, appointed for 
the fouls of good men ; the other calied 
tartara, on the left, a region of mifery 
and torment, appointed for the wicked. 
The latter was only hell in the prefent 
reftrained fenfe of the word. Seethear- 
ticle ELysium, 
Of all the poets of antiquity, Virgil is 
the moft particular in his defcription of 
hell; having carried his hero thither, 
and given hima full view of thefe infernal 
regions: for an account of which we muft 
refer the reader to the fixth Aineid of 
that poet, where the many dreadful ap- 
paritions, as gorgons, harpies, chimz- 
ras, and the like, are ftrongly painted, 
and a defcription of Charon, the old 
ferryman of hell, his bufinefs, together — 
with the officer of Minos and Radaman- 
thus, two of the judges of hell, are very 
lively reprefented. The opening of the 
adamantine gate, difcovers to AEneas the 
ipmoft recefles of tartara, or hell, which 
according 
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according to the poet is twice as deep as 
the earth is diftant from the tkies. Here 
#Eneas fees various perfons condemned 
to punifhment, as alfo the different kinds 
and forms of torture which are fo nume- 
rous, that the poet-concludes, no mibi 
fi lingua centum, &c. 

‘¢ Had I an hundred mouths, an hon- 
«© dred tongues, 

** And throats of brafs infpired with 
“© iron lungs, 

** T could not half thefe horrid crimes 
«© repeat, ” 

6 Nor half the punifhments thefe crimes 
‘¢ have met,” Dryden. 

‘The antient philofophers were of opinion, 

that the infernal regions were at an equal 


-diftance from all the parts of the earth 5 


neverthelefs it was the opinion of fome, 


_ that there were certain paffages which led 


thither, as the river Lethe, near the Syr- 
tes, and the acherufian cave in Epirus. 
At Hermione it was thought, that there 
was a very fhort way to hell ; for which 
reafon, the people of that country never 
put the fare into the mouths of the dead 


to pay their paffage. Ulyfles, according 


to Homer, went by fea to the country of 
the Cimmerians, in order to go thither ; 
and Z=neas went by the lake of the cave 
of Avernus. 

The Jews placed hell in the center of the 
earth, and believed it to be fituated un- 
According 
to them there are three paffages leading 
to it: the firft is in the, wildernefs, and 
by that Korah, Dathan and Abiram de- 
f{cended into hell; the fecond is in‘ the 
fea, becaufe Jonah, who was thrown into 
the fea, cried to God out of the belly of 
hell ; the third is in Jerufalem, becaufe 
it is faid the fire of the Lord is in Zion, 
and his furnace is in Jerufalem. They 
likewife acknowledged feven degrees of 
pain in hell, becaufe they find this place 
called by feven different names in f{crip- 
ture. Though they believed that infidels, 
and. perfons eminently wicked, will con- 
tinue for ever in hell ; yet they maintain- 
ed, that no Jew, who is not infected 
with fome herefy, and has not acted con- 
trary to the points mentioned by the 
Rabbins, will be punifhed therein for 
any other crime above a year at moft. 
‘The mahometans believe the eternity of 
yewards and punifhments in another life. 
Jn the Koran it is faid, that bell has fewen 
gates, the firft for the Muffulmans, the 
fecond for the Chriftians, the third for 
the Jews, the fourth for the Sabians, the 
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fifth for the Magians, the fixth for the 
Pagans, and the feventh for the hypo- 
crites of all religions, 
Among Chriftians, there are two contro- 
verted queftions in regard to hell, the 
one concerns locality, the other the du- 
ration of its torments. The locality of 
hell, and the reality of its fire, began 
firit to be controverted by Origen, That 
father interpreting the {cripture account 
metaphorically, makes hell to confift not 
in external punifhments, but in a con- 
{cioufnels or fenfe of guilt, and a remem- 
brance of paft pleafures. Among the 
moderns, Mr, Whifton advanced a new 
hypothefis. According to him the co- 
mets are fo many hells appointed in their | 
orbits alternately to carry the damned in- 
to the confines of the fun, there tobe - 
fcorched by its violent heat, and then to 
return with them beyond the orbit of fa- 
turn, there to ftarve in thefe cold and dif- 
mal regions. Another modern author not — 
fatisfied with any hypothefis hitherto ad - 
vanced, afligns the fun to be the local 
hell. As to the fecond queftion, viz. the 
duration of hel! torments, we have Ori- 
gen again at the head of thofe who deny 
that they are eternal; it being that fa- 
ther’s opinion, that not only men, but 
devils, after a due courfe of punifhment — 
fuitable to their refpeétive crimes, fhall be 
pardoned and reftored to heaven. The — 
chief principle upon which Origen built 
his opinion, was the nature of punifh- | 
ment, which he took to be emendatory, 
applied only as phyfic for the recovery of 
the patient’s health. The chief objec- 
tion to the eternity of hell torments 
among modern writers, is the difpropor- 
tion between temporary crimes and eter- 
nal punifhments. Thofe who maintain 
the affirmative, ground their opinions on 
the fcripture accounts, which reprefent 
the pains of hell under the figure of a 
worm which never dies, and a fire which 
is not quenched ; asalfo upon the words, © 
‘© Thele thall go away into everlafting 
‘* punifhment, but the righteous into 
‘¢ life eternal,” 


HELLEBORE, helleborus, in botany, a — 


genusof the polyandria polygynia clafs of 
plants, with a rofaceous flower, compof- 
ed of five or more roundifh and large pe- 
tals: the fruit is compofed of feveral bi- 
carinated capfules, containing a great 
number of roundifh feeds, See plate 
CXXXI. fig. x. 
The root of this plant is the true black 
hellcbore of the fhops, which is a 
purge, 


HEL 


purge; but not a very fafe one; being 
fometimes given in fubltance from ten 
grains totwenty, In tinéture, it is prin- 
cipally ufed as an alterative, for attenu- 
ating the humours, It has been always 
famous in maniac cafes, and is ftill given 
in them, tho’ rather as an alterative than 
a purge: for at prefent, the ufe of black 
hellebore as a purge is ott of doors ; the 
chemical preparations of antimony and 
mercury having been found much more 
certain, and to ahfwer as well all its pur- 
pofes. The dofe of the tin@ture is from 
15 to 50 drops, which is given in hyfte- 
ric cafes, and obftruGtions of the vifcera. 

White HELLEBORE, in pharmacy, the root 

of the broad leaved veratrum. See the 
article VERATRUM. 
White hellebore, given in powder or in 
infufion, is a very rough vomit; and, at 
prefent, is never ufed but when very def- 
perate difeafes call for fuch aremedy. It 
is a powerful fternutatory, and is fome- 
times ufed as fuch in foporofe difeafes ; 
but the principal ufe made of it at prefent 
is externally, in unguents for the itch, 
among the common people. 

HELLENISM, in matters of language, a 

phrafe in the idiom, genius, or conftruc- 
tion of the greek tongue. 
This word is only ufed when {peaking of 
the authors who writing in a different 
language, exprefs themfelves in a phra- 
feology peculiar to the greek, 

HELLENISTIC, or HELENISTIC LAN- 
GUAGE, that ufed by the grecian Jews 
who lived in Egypt and other parts where 
the greek tongue prevailed. In this lan- 
guage it is faid the Septuagint was writ- 
ten, and alfo the books of the New Tef- 
tament ; and that it was thus denominat- 
ed to fhew that it was greek filled with 
hebraifms and fyriacifms. 

HELLENODICA, in grecian antiquity, 
the directors of the olympic games. See 
the article OLYMPic, 

HELLESPONT theentrance of the ftreights 
which divide Afia from Europe, and 
pafs from the Archipelago to, Conftan- 
tinople, It is now called the Dardanels, 
and is about two miles wide. F 

HELM of a faip, isa piece of timber faf- 
tened into the rudder, which comes for- 
ward into the fteerage, or place where the 
perfon at the helm fteers the fhip, by 
holding the whipftaff in his hand, which 
is jeined tothehelm. They begin how- 
ever to be left off, fteering-wheels being 
ufed in their room. 

There are feveral terms in the fea-lan- 
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guage relating to the helm ; as, bear up 

the helm; that is, let the fhip go more 

large before the wind. Helm a mid-fbip, 

or right the helm; that is, keep it even ° 
with the middle of the fhip, Port the 

helm, put it over the left fide of the fhip, . 
Starboard the helm, put it on the right 
fide of the fhip. 

HELMET, an antient defenfive armour 
worn by horfemen both in war and in 
tournaments. It covered both the head 
and face, only leaving an aperture in the 
front fecured by bars, which was called ~ 
the vifor, - 

It is ftill ufed in heraldry by way of creft 
over the fhield or coat of arms, in order 
to expres the different degrees of nobili- 
ty, by the different manner in which it 
is borne. ‘Thus a helmet in profile, is 
given to gentlemen and efquires: to a 
knight, the helmet ftanding forward and 
the beaver a little open: the helmet in 
profile and open, with bars, belongs 
to all noblemen under the degree as 
duke: and the helmet forward and open, 
with many bars, is affigned to kings, 
princes, and dukes. 

There is generally but one helmet upon 
a fhield ; but fometimes there are two, 
and even three: if there be two, they 
ought to face each other; and if three, ~ 
the middlemoft fhould ftand dire&tly for- 
ward, and the other two on the fides 
facing towards it, 


HELMINTHOLITHUS, in natural hife 


tory, a name given by Linnzus to petri- 
fied bodies refembling worms, 

Of thefe he reckons four genera, r. Pe- 
trified lithophyta, found in the moun- 
tains of Sweden. 2. Petrified hells, 
3: Petrelied zoophytes, 4. Petrified rep- 
tiles, See LirHopuyta, SHELL, &c, 

HELMONT, a town of the Netherlands, 
in the province of dutch Brabant, fituat- 
ed on the river Aa : eaft longitude 5% 40’, 
north latitude 51° 30’, ' 

HELMSTAT, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, and dukedem ‘ 
of Brunfwic: eaft long, 11° 15’, north 
lat. 52° 20/, 

HELONIAS, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-trigynia clafs of plants, with- 
out any flower petals; the fruit is an 
ovakberry, containing only one cell, in 
which is a fingle oval feed. 

HELOTS, in grecian antiquity, the inha- 
bitants of Helos, ‘a town of Laconia, 
conquered by the Spartans; who made 
them all prifoners of war, and reduced 
f&cm into the condition of flaves, 
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The freemen of Sparta were forbidden 
ahe exercife of any mean or mechanical 
employment, and therefore the whole 
care of fupplying the city with neceffa- 
ries, devolved upon the Helots: the 
ground was tilled, and all forts of trade 
managed by them, whilft their mafters, 
gentlemen like, fpent their time in all 
forts of manly exercifes, Notwithftand- 
ing the great ulefulnefs of the Helots, 
they were treated in the moft barbarous 
manner, and often murdered without any 
fhew of jultice. It was a thing common 
with the Spartans to force them to drink 
to excefs, and then lead them in that 
condition into their public. halls, that 
‘their children might fee what a contemp- 
~ tible and beaftly fight a drunken man is. 
They made them dance uncomely dances, 
and fing ridiculous fongs; forbidding 
them exprefsly to ufe any that was ferious 
and manly. 

HELPS, inthe manege. To teachahorfe 
his leffon, there are feven helps or aids to 
be known : thefe are the voice, rod, bit 
or fnafile, the calves of the legs, the ftir- 
rups, the fpur, and the ground, 

The helps are occafionally turned into 
correétions. 

HELSINGFORD, a port-town of Swe- 
den, fituated on the gulph of Finland, in 
24° 6 eaftlong. and 60° 8’ north lat. 

HELSINGIA, a-province of Sweden, 
bounded by the Bothnic gulph on the 

Bs eaft, and by Delecarlia on the weft. 

- HELSINGIC cHaracrTer, apeculiar kind 

+. of. charaéter, found infcribed on ftones in 
‘the province of Helfingia: the runic and 
helfingic charaéters may be eafily tranf- 
formed into each other. 

HELSTON, a borough of Cornwall, nine 
miles fouth-weft of Falmouth: it fends 
two members to parliament. 

HELVE, a term vfed among country pee- 
ple for the handle of a hatchet, pick-ax, 
mattock, or the like, 

HELVETIC, fomething belonging to Hel- 
vetia, or Switzerland. See the article 
SWITZERLAND. 

HELVOETSLUYS, a port-town of the 
United Netherlands, fituated in the ifland 
of Voorn, in the province of Holland, 
five miles fouth of the Briel: it is one of 
the beft harbours in Holland, and that to 

_ which the englifh packet always goes. 

HELXINE, BuCK-WHEAT, in botany, 

a genus of the oétandria-trigynia clals of 

plants, the corolla of which is perma- 

nent, and confilts of a fingle petal, di- 

vided into five obtufe,' ere&to-patent feg- 


. 
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ments: there is no pericarpium, the ca- 
rolla performs the office of it, and fur- 
rounds the feed, which is fingle, trique- 
trous, and acute. 

HEM, in the ovens for baking calamine, a 
partition which feparates the hearth from 
the oven itfelf: it is open at top, to let 
the flame pafs over to bake the calamine, 

HEMERO-BAPTISTS, a feé& among 
the Jews, fo called becaufe they wafhed 
themfelves every day, making holinefs to 
confift in thefe daily ablutions, 

They were pharifees in every thing, ex- 
cept that with the fadducees, they denied 
a refurrection. Probably thefe were the 
fe€t who found fault with our Saviour’s 
difciples for eating with unwafhen hands, 
D'Herbelot tells us, that the dilciples of 
St. John Baptift, who, in the firft ages of 
of the church, were called hemero-bap- 
tits, and the number of whom is con- 
fiderable among the Jews, have fince that 
time formed a feét, or rather religion 
apart, under the name of mendai jahia, | 

HEMEROBIUS, in zoology, a genus of 
infeéts of the neureptera order, the cha- 
raéters of which are thefe: the palate is 
prominent, and has on each fide two ten- 
tacula: the wings, being four in num- 
ber, are deflex and ont, ; 
To this genus belong the golden-eye, a 
large beautiful fly, fo called from the co- 
lour of its eyes; the formica-leo, and 
feveral other fpecies. 

HEMEROCALLIS, pay-Litty, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the hexandria monogy- — 
nia clafs of plants, the corolla of which, 
is of an infundibuliform figure ; the tube 
is fhort; the limb is patent, and divided 
into fix fomewhat reflex fegments: the 
fruit isan ovato-trilobous, tiigonal cap- 
fule, formed of three valves, and con- — 
taining three cells: the feeds are nume- ~ 
rous and roundifh, 

HEMERODROML, in grecian antiquity, © 
centinels and guards appointed for the 
fecurity and prefervation of cities, and — 
other places. 
They went out of the city every morn- — 
ing, as foon as the gates were opened, — 
and kept patrolling all day about the 
place: fometimes alfo making excur- — 
fions further into the country, to fee 
that there were no enemies lying in wait 
to furprize them. 

HemMERODROMI were alfoa fort of couriers 
among the antients, who only travelled 
one day, and then delivered their packets 
or difpatches to a frefh man, who run 
his day, and fo on to the end of the jour- — 

i ney 
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ney, See Courier and Express. 

HEMI, a word ufed in the compofition of 
divers terms, fignifying the fame with 
femi, or demi, viz. one half; being an 
abbreviature of iziovs, which fignifies the 
fame. The Greeks fuppreffed the Jatt 
fyllable of siizus, in the compofition of 
words. « 

HEMICRANIA, in medicine, a fpecies of 
head-ach, wherein only one half or fide 
of the head is affected, See HEAD-ACH. 

HEMICYCLE, in archite&ture, is defined 

by Daviler to be an arch forming a per- 
fet femicircle. See the articles ARCH 
and Brince. 
Toconftru& fuch an arch of hewn ftone, 
they divide the hemicycle into a certain 
number of equal parts, and fafhion an 
equal number of voufoirs, which will 
complete the arch: however, that there 
may be no joint in the middle, where the 
key-ftone fhould be, they always take 
care that the number of voufoirs be an 
odd one. 

HEMICYCLIUM, in antiquity, a part 
of the orcheftra in the antient theatres ; 
but Scaliger obferves, that this part was 
only ufed, when fome perfon was fup- 
pofed to be juft arrived from fea, as in 
Plautus’s Rudens. 

Hemicy.ciium alfo fignified a kind of 
fun-dial; being a concave femicircle, 
the upper cufp of which Jooked to the 
north. On the middle of the hemicy- 
clium ftood a ftyle, whereof the point 
that correfponded to the center of the he- 
micycle, reprefented the center of the 
earth; and its fhadow, being projeéted 
on the concavity of the hemicycle, which 
reprefented the fpace between the two 
tropics, pointed out not only the decli- 
nation of the fun, and the day of the 
month, but likewife the hour of the day, 

HEMINA, in roman antiquity, a liquid 
meafure which, according to Arbuthnot, 
was equal to half a wine-pint englith 
meafure; its contents being 2,818 folid 
inches, See the article MEASURE. 

HE MIOLIA, or HEMIOLIUsS, among an- 
tient muficians, a fort of proportion now 
called fefquialteral. See the article Szs- 
QUIALTERAL, 

HEMIONITIS, in botany, a genus of 
the cryptogamia-mufcorum  clafs_ of 
plants, the fru@tifications of which are 
arranged into lines, fymetimes branched, 
often uniting with and interfe&ting one 
another. 

HEMIOPE, in antiquity, a flute with 
{mall holes. See the article FLUTE, 
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HEMIPLEGIA, or HEmiPLexta, among 
phyficians, a palfy of one half of the 
body. Seethe article Patsy. 

HEMISPHZERIA, tapy-cow, in zoo- 
logy, a genus of beetles, with clavated 
and entire antennze; and whofe thorax, 
with the exterior wings, which are mar- 
ginated, conftitutes an hemifpheric figure. 
There are a great many {pecies of lady- 
cows, the moft common of which is that 
with reddifh wings, and feven black 
fpotson them; an infeé too well known 
to need farther defcription. See the ar- 
ticle COCCINELLA. 

HEMISPHERE, hemi/pherium, in geo- 
metry, the half of a globe or fphere, 
when it is fuppofed to be cut through its 
center in the plane of one of its great 
circles. Thus the equator Nae 
terreftrial globe into the northern and 


“ 


fouthern hemifpheres: in the fame man= 


ner the meridian divides the globe in 


the eaftern and weftern hemifpheres; and ~~ 


the horizon into two hemifpheres, © 
guifhed by the epithets upper and lower, 
See the articles SPHERE and GLOBE, 


The center of gravity of an hemifphere, ~ 
is § of the radius diftant from the vertex, . 


HEMISPHERE is alfo ufed to denote a pro- 
jeftion of half the -terreftrial globe, or 
half the celeftial fphere, on aplane, and 
frequently called planiphere. 


iftin= 


HEMISPHMEROIDAL, in geometry, an _— . 


appellation given to whatever approaches 
to the figure of an hemifphere, but is 
not exactly fo, 

HEMISTICH, *pisixos, in poetry, de- 


notes half a verfe, or a verfe not com- 


pleted, J 
Of this there are frequent examples in 
Virgil's Aeneid ; but whether they were 
left unfinifhed by defign or not, is dif- 
puted among the learned; fuch are, 
Ferro accin&ia vocat, 7En. Il. v. 614. 
And, Italiam non {poate fequor, JEn. 1V. 
Vv. 36%. 
In reading common englifh verfe, a fhort 
paufe is required at the end of each hemi- 
ftich, or half verfe, 

HEMITONE, in mufic, the fame with a 
femitone, orhalf note. See Tone. 

HEMITRIT RUS, among phyficians, a 
kind of intermitting fever, being a femi- 
tertian. See FEVER and TERTIAN, 

HEMLOCK, conium, in botany. See the 
article CONIUM. 

Water HEMLOCK, cicuta, 

HEMP, cannabis, in botany. 
ticle CANNABIS. 


See the ar- 


Hemp is a ufeful plant, purchafed at a. 
. 
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dear rate from foreigners, when it might 
be cultivated among ourfelves, to the 
great benefit of the nation in general, It 
delights in warm, fandy, or fomewhat 
gravelly foil; but it mult be formewhat 
rich, and of a good depth. The beft 
feed is that which is brighteft, and re- 
tains its colour and fubftance in rubbing, 
Three bufhels will fow an acre; but 
the richer the land is, the thicker it muft 
be fown, and the poorer it is, the thin- 
ner. The time of fowing it, is from the 
latter end of March, to the end of April, 
according as the fpring falls out ; but the 
earlier it is fown the better. If it-be a 
dry feafon, great care muft be taken to 
preferve it from birds. 


_ The firft feafon for gathering it is about 
Lammas, when a good part of it will be 


ae 


ripe; that is, the light fummer hemp 
which bears no feed, and is called fimble- 


hemp, When it is ripe the ftalks grow 
white, and the leaves fall downwards, 
turning yellow at the top: it muft then 


-be pulled up, dried, bound up in bun- 


dles as big as may he gralfped in both 
hands, and laid by for ufe, Care mutt 
be taken not to break what is left ftand- 
ing, becaufe it is to grow till near 
Michaelmas before it will be fit to gather : 
this is ufually called karle-hemp. When 
itis gathered, lay it in the fun three or 
four days to dry, and then flack or houfe 
it till the feed be threfhed out. 

An acre of hemp, in the belt land, com- 
monly yields about two or three quar- 
ters of feed, which, with the hemp un- 
wrought, is cften worth from ¢ to 81. 
hut if wroyght, from to to 12}. but the 
fimble-hemp is not worth above half as 
much as the other. 

As to the method of preparing it, after 
the feeds are threfhed out of the heads, 
the ftalks are laid up in bundles and 
fteeped in a ftanding water, the cleaner 
it is the better ; they are faftened to poles, 
and left to foak about fifteen days ; and 
when the fubftance of the ftalk is almoft 
rotten, the bundles are taken out and 
well dried. But flax, inftead of being 
fteeped in water, is ufually expofed al- 
ternately tothe moifl air of the night, and 
the heat of the fun, by which means it 
receives a finer colour, 

When hemp and flax are well penetrated 
and afterwards completely dried, they 
are bruifed by handfuls on a block, with 
a kind of mallet; al! the bullen, which 
is the inward fubftance of the ftem, flies 
off in fhivers, by the force of the blows, 


and nothing remains in the hands of the 
beater but the thin bark in large threads, 
through the whole length of the ftem. 
This parce! of threads is afterwards hung 
on a perpendicular board, and bruiled 
with a wooden beetle, in order to fhake 
out all the little ftraws that may happen 
to remain of the bullen. All the grofs 
parts are now feparated from the fem, 
and the threads of the bark receive their 
perfection from*the comb or hatchel. 
The refule of this combing, which con- 
fits of all the threads which are too 
thick, is called tow, for the ule of which 
fee the article Tow. 
Hemp and flax are the materials of a va- 
riety of profitable manufactures; for be- 
fides linen, great quantities of ticken of 
all fineneffes, fail-cloth, incle, tape, fack- 
ing, girtwip, cordage, twine, nets, and 
many other things are made of them: | 
and they furnifh multitudes of other ma- — 
nufaclures, which employ the poor, and 
bring, by their exports, profit to the nq- 
tion. But as we are under the neceflity 
of importing very large quantities of — 
hemp from foreign countries, the pro-. - 
dudtion of this article among ourfelves, 
and in our plantations, cannot be too 
plentifully cultivated, nor too highly en- 
couraged, 
For the laws relating to hemp and flax, | 
fee the article FLax. 

HEMPSTEAD, a market-town of Hart- 
fordfhire, twenty-nine miles north-weft 
of London. 

HEN, gallina, in ornithology, though uf- 
ed ina general fenfe to fignify any fe- 
male bird, is more particularly reftrained 
to thofe of the order of galline. See the 
article GALLINZE. 

HEN BANE, a plant called by botanifts hyo- 
{cyamus. See HyoscyaMus. 

Hen-Harrier, in ornithology, the falco 
with a brown biek, and a variegated, 
black, and brown tail. See the article 
FaLco, 

This is a confiderably Jarge {pecies, and 
is equal to a well grown pullet in fizes 
the head is fmall, and fomewhat flatted 
at the top; the beak is large, and very 
robuft; it is broad and thick at the bafe, — 
very much hooked, and extremely fharp 
at the point; the bafe of it is covered 
with a thick yellow membrane, in which 
are fituated (he noftrils, and there are a 
kind of black hairs refembling whifkers. 

HENDECAGON, in geometry, a figure 
that hath eleven fides, and as many 
angles, 
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In fortification, hendecagon denotes a 
place defended by eleven baftions. 

HENEBON, a town of Britany, in France, 
twenty-two miles north-welt of Vanes, 

HENLEY, a market-town of Oxfordfhire, 
fituated on the river Thames, twenty 
miles fouth-eaft of Oxford, and thirty- 
five welt of London. 

JIENLEY is alfo a market-town of War- 
wickfhire, feven miles fouth-welt of War- 
wick. 

HEN-MOULD, among farmers, denotes 

a black fpungy foil fitter for grazing 
than for corn. 
In fome places, indeed, they give the 
name of hen-mould to a rich black earth 
mixed with whitifh ftreaks, which is ex- 
ceeding fertile. 

HENNEBURG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Franconia, and the capital 
of the county of Henneburg : eaft long. 
10° 27’, and north lat. 50° gof. 

HENOTICON, in church-hiftory, a de- 
cree or ediét of the emperor Zeno, made 
at Conftantinople, in the year 482, by 
which he pretended to reconcile all parties 
under one faith. It is generally agreed 
that Peter, patriarch of Alexander, and 
Acacius, patriarch of Conftantinople, 
were the authors of this decree, and that 
their defign was to compliment the em- 
peror with a right of ‘prefcribing regula- 
tions in matters of faith, The emperor, 
by this decree, arrogated to himfelf the 
right of being head of the church. Pope 
Simplicius, however, in the year 483, 
condemned the henoticon, and cited 
Acacius, the chief promoter of it, to ap- 
pear before him at Rome; but it was not 
entirely fuppreffed till the year 518, 

HENRICO, a county of the colony of Vir- 
ginia, in North America. 

HENRY, or Cape-Henry, the fouth cape 
of Virginia, at the entrance of Chefepeak- 
bay ; weftlong. 74° 50’, north lat. 37°. 

HENTING, among farmers, a method of 
fowing immediately before the plough, 
by which it is pretended, a great deal of 
charge is faved. See SowING. 

HENTING-FURROWS, thofe turned from 
each other at the bottom, in ploughing 
ridges. See the article PLOUGHING. 

HEPAR, the LIVER, in anatomy, See 
the article Liver. 

HEPAR SULPHURIS, LIVER OF SULPHUR, 
in pharmacy, according to Quincy, is 
thus made; take of flowers of iulphur, 
four ounces; falt of tartar in powder, 
an ounce and half; let them be well 
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mixed together, and then melted in an 
earthen difh, and kept conftantly ftirring 
till the mafs has acquired a red colour, 
care being taken that it does not catch fire, 
HEPAR UTERINUM, in anatomy; the fame 
with placenta, See PLACENTA. ‘ 
HEPATIC, in medicine and anatomy 
any thing belonging to the liver. 
HEPATIC ALOE, See thearticle ALOE. 
HEPATIC DuCT. See Porus BILARIUS. 
HEPATIC FLUX, a flux of the belly, of a 
very fingular kind, and fo rarely met 
with, that many authors have confounded 
the accounts of it with thofe of dyfente- 
ries and hemorrhoidal fluxes. The figns 
by which it is known are thefe; the pa- 
tient voids by the anusa liquid matter 
_ refembling water in which raw flefh had 
been wafhed ; this is attended with pains 
and a fenfe of weight and tenfion in the 
abdomen, and fpaftic motions about the 
loins, which fometimes extend them- 
felves to the right fide, toward the region 
of the liver. In fome patients there is 
no fenfation of any pain, or any particu- 
lar fymptom; and, in fome, a tenefmus 
is con{tantly joined with this voiding of a 
bloody fluid. 
The perfons fubje&t to this difeafe are 
men, and thofe chiefly between the age 
of eighteen and forty, for the moft part ; 
as alfo fuch as are of a fanguineo-phleg- 
matic habit, and of a fedentary life, 
The antients fuppofed this to be owing 
toa debility of the liver, which was not 
able, in this cafe, properly to attra& or 
retain the blood; but it feems rather to 
belong to the hemorrhoidal difcharges, 
where, when pure and proper blood is 
not voided, this fluid comes in its place, 
This flux is not dangerous at the time ; 
but when it is long continued, it will at 
length wear down the patient’s ftrength, 
and bring on bad habits. 
This difeafe, according to Junker, is to 
be treated in the fame manner as the he- 
morrhoidal difcharge, when obftruéted ; 
and attemperating and abftergent medi- 
cines are to be given with gentle purges : 
rhubarb, in dofes from a fcruple to two 
or more, is to be given every day, for a 
long time: after this, nitre, tartarium 
vitriolatum, the alkaline falts of plants, 
as of worm-wood, with the abforbent 
powders, fuch as crab’s eyes ; and to thefe 
may be added decoftions of {mall cen~ 
taury, and the like herbs. 
HEPATIC VEIN. See Basilica, 
HEPATICA, LIvER-woRrT, in botany, 
9 Ta “a {pes 
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HEF 
a fpecies of anemone. See the article 
ANEMONE, y 
This plant is chiefly. ufed in obftruétions 
of the liver and vifcera; as alfo in the 
fcab, gonorrhoea, and fever. 


HEPATITIS, in medicine, the name of 


an acute, continuous, and inflammatory 
fever, in which nature frequently and 
forcibly propels the humours through the 
liver, feemingly with an intent to refolve 
and abfterge congeftions and ftafes of 
the blood in that vifcus. See the article 
INFLAMMATION. 

The hepatitis is diftinguifhed from all 
other fevers, by the feat of it in the liver, 
and by its being, of all other fevers, the 
moft fatal, Tt differs, however, in de- 
gree, fome cafes depending on a more 
fwperficial, (ome on a deeper and more 
internal inflammation of the liver. It 


' ufvally feizes the patient with a chilnefs, 


which is fucceeded by a violent heat, at- 
tended with an infupportable thirft: the 
patient perceives a fevere and heavy pain 
on the right fide, about. the feventh or 
eighth rib; and is affeGed with a violent 
ftreightnefs of the breaft, and difficulty 
of breathing ; the extremities are very 
apt to become cold; there are frequent 
naufeas, and reachings to vomit, and a 


- bilious matter is thrown up: the urine 


for the firft days is reddifh and thick, 
and about the fourth day ufually begins 
to depofite a fediment ; the remaining part 
of it being however ftil! rurbid; a very 
peculiar fymptom is, that the patient fre- 
quently changes colour, being at times 
ale, and at other times brownifh or yel- 
Beith ; the yellownefs principally affect- 
ing the eyes and face. In cafes where 
the matter in the liver comes to a fuppu- 
ration, all the fymptoms become more 
fevere ; the heat is greater, the refpiration 
more difficult, &c. Finally, the break - 
ing of the tumour is known by a fudden 
remiffion of the pain, with a terrible 
faintnefs and lownefs of the {pirits, and a 
he&tic ; and when the matter is difcharg- 
ed into the cavity of the abdomen, it is 
known by the fwelling of that part. 
The-general caufes of the hepatitis are a 
‘plethora and a derivation of blood into 
the liver, which there forms congeftions 
znd ftafes: this is brovght on by violent 
motions of the body, by violent ftrain- 
“ings, by taking aftringents in inflamma- 
tory fevers, and by driving back the 
matter in cutaneous eruptions; and, 
finally, by applying cold external medi- 
cines to the regions of the liver, or by 


HEPATOSCOPIA, 
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cupping upon the part. Bleeding is very 
proper in the beginning of the difeafe ; 
and after this, the bowels are to be kept 
gently open, not by ftimulating purges, 
but by emollient clyfters, and the mildeft 
and gentleft cathartics. The mixtura 
fimplex is a very valuable medicine given 
feveral times a day ; and in the interme- 
diate hours the following powder is to be 
given: take purified nitre, and tartarium 
vitriolatum, each two dramsj;_ crab’s 
eyes, and the jaw of a pike reduced to 
powder and fated with lemon juice, of 
each four {cruples; diaphoretic antimony, 
a dram: the dofe of this mixed powder 
is a feruple. In the mean time the 
region of the liver fhould be bathed ex- 
ternally with fpirit of wine camphorated, — 
impregnated with faffron. Above all 
things, reft, moderate warmth, and a 
placid regimen are to be obferved. 

in antiquity, that 
branch of divination, which prediéted 
future events by infpecting the entrails of 
animals, butefpecially the liver, See the 
article DIVINATION. 


HEPATUS, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 


labrus, with the lower jaw longer than — 
the upper, a forked tail, and tranfverfe 
black lines on each fide. 


HEPH/ESTIA, in grecian antiquity, an 


athenian feftival in honour of Vulcan, 
the chief ceremony of which was a race 
with torches, 

It was performed in this manner: the 
antagonifts were three young men, one — 
of whom, by lot, took a lighted torch 
in his hand, and began his courfe; if 
the torch was extinguifhed before he had 
finifhed the race, he delivered it to the 
fecond; and he, in like manner, to the 
third: the vi€tory was his, who firft car- 
ried the torch lighted to the end of the 
race: and to this fucceffive delivering of 
the torch, we find many allufions in an- 
tient writers, : 


HEPSETUS, inichthyology, a fifh other- 


wife called atherina. It is a long and 
flender fifh, with a forked tail, and its 
back variegated with black fpots, 


HEPTACHORD, in the antient poetry, 


fignified verfes that were fung or played 
on feven chords, that is, on feven diffe- © 
rent notes. In this fenfe it was applied to 
the lyre, when it had but feven ftrings. 
One of the intervals is alfo called an 
heptachord, as containing the fame num- © 
ber of degrees between the extremes. 


HEPTAGON, in geometry, a figure con- 


fifting of {even fides, and as many angles+ — 
In 
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In fortification, a place is termed an hep- 
tagon, that has feven baftions for its de- 
fence, 

HEPTAGONAL numbers, in arithme- 
tic, a fort of polygonal ‘numbers, where- 
in the difference of the terms of the cor- 
re(ponding arithmetica} progreffion is 5. 
One of the properties of thefe numbers is, 
that if they be multiplied by go, and g 
be added to the produét, the fum will be 
a fquare number, See NUMBER, 

HEPTAMERIS, in mufic, the feventh 
part of a meris; being, according to M, 
Sauveur, the forty-third part of the oc- 
tave, See the article OCTAVE. 

HEPTANDRIA, in botany, a clafs of 
plants, the feventh in order, compre- 
hending the plants that have hermaphro- 
dite flowers, and feven ftamina in each. 
See FLOWER, STAMINA, &c. 

Of this clafs there are only two genera, 
the efculus and trientalis, See EsEuLus 
and TRIENTALIS, 

HEPTANGULAR, in geometry, an ap- 
pellation given to figures which have fe- 
ven angles, 

HEPTARCHY, a government of feven 
perfons: alfoa ftate or country divided 
into feven kingdoms, and governed by 
feven independent princes ; in which fenfe 
itis particularly applied to the govern- 
ment of South Britain, when divided 

-  amongtt the Saxons. 

HEPTATEUCH, the feven firft books of 
the Old Teftament, containing the pen- 
tateuch, or five books of Mofes, and the 
books of Jofhua and Judges. 

HEPHTHEMIMERIS, in antient poetry, 
a verfe confifting of three feet and an 
half, or feven half feet. 

It likewife denotes a crefura after the third 
foot of a verfe. See C@suRa. 

HERACLEA, a port-town of Romania, 
in european Turky, fituated on the Pro- 
pontis, fixty miles fouth-weft of Conftan- 
tinople; it was once a great city ; eait 
long. 28°, and north lat. 41°, 

HERACLEIA, an antient feltival cele- 
brated in honour of Hercules by feveral 
ftates of Greece. 

| HERACLEONITES, a {-& of chriftians, 

the followers of Haracleon, who refined 

upon the gnottic divinity, and maintain- 
ed that the world was not the immediate 

4 wiki of the Son of God, but that 

e was only the occafional caufe of its 
being created by the demiurgus. The 
heracleonites denied the authority of the 
prophecies of the Old Teftament, main- 
taining that they were mere random 
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founds in the air ; and that St. John the 
Baptift was the only true voice, that di- 
rected to the Meffiah. . 
HERACLEUM, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, 


the general flower of which is difform and . 
radiated ; the fingle flowers of the difc 
confift each of five equal petals, but thofe ~ 


of the radius confilt of five unequal pe- 
tals: the fruit is elliptic, comprefied, and 
firiated on each fide in the middle, and 
contains two oval compreffed feeds. 


or cow’s parfnep of authors. 


To this genus belongs the fphondylium, ; 
HERACLIDA, or return of the HERa-— 


CLIDZ into Peloponefus, in chronology, 
a famous epocha, that conftitutes the be- 


ginning of profane hiftory; all the time © 
preceding that period being accounted fa- 


bulous, 

This return happened in the year of the 
world 2862, an hundred years after they 
were expelled, and eighty after the de- 
ftruétion of Troy. 


HERAIA, an antient greek feftival obferv- 


ed at Argos and fome other places, in 
honour of Juno, in which two procef- 


fions were made to the temple of that . 


goddefs, one by men in armour; anda 
fecond, in which the prieftefs of Juno was 
drawn in a chariot by white oxen, and 
on their arrival at the temple, they of- 
fered an hecatomb, 

Another feltival of this name was cele- 
brated every fifth year at Elis, at which 
fixteen matrons were appointed to weave 
a garment for the goddefs: there were 
alfo games, at which young virgins con- 
tended for the vi&tory. 

This name was alfo given to a folemn 
day of mourning kept at Corinth for Me~ 
dea’s children, who were buried in the 
temple of Juno Aftriea. 

HERALD, an officer at arms, whofe bufi- 
nefs it is to declare war, to proclaim peace, 
to marfhal all the folemnities at the co- 
ronation, chriftening, marriage, and fu- 
neral of princes, to blazon and examine 
coats of arms, @e. - 
Heralds were formerly held in much 
greater efteem than they are at prefent, 
and were created and chriftened by the 
king, who pouring a gold-cup of wine 
on their head, gave them the herald- 
name; but this is now done by the earl- 
matfhal. They could not arrive at the 
dignity of herald without having been fe- 
ven years pourfuivant; nor could they 
quit the office of herald, but to be made 
king atarms, See PouRsvivanT. 

The 
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‘The three chief heralds are called kings 
at arms, the principal of which is Garter ; 
the next is called Clarencieux, and the 
third Norroy ; thefe two laft are called 
provincial heralds. See KiNG at arms. 
Befides thefe there are fix other inferior 
heralds, viz. York, Lancafter, Somer- 
fet, Richmond, Chefter, and Windfor ; 
to which, on the coming of king Geo. I. 
tothe crown, a new herald was added, 
ftyled Hanover herald; and another, 
ftyled Glocefter king at arms. 
The kings at arms, the heralds, and 

* four pourfuivants are a college or corpo- 
ration, erected by a charter granted by 
Richard III. by which they obtained fe- 
veral privileges, as to be free from fubfi- 
dies, tolls, and all troublefome offices. 
See the article COLLEGE, 

HERALDRY, the art of armoury and 
blazoning, which comprehends the know- 
Sedge of what relates to folemn caval- 
cades and ceremonies at coronations, in- 
ftalments, the creation of peers, nuptials, 
funerals, @c. and alfo whatever relates 
to the bearing of arms, afligning thofe 
that belong to all perfons, regulating their 
right and precedencies in pomt of honour, 
and refraining thofe who have not a jult 
claim, from bearing coats of arms that 
do not belong to them. See BLazon- 
tnG, ARMS, SHIELD, &e. 

HERAT, a city of Perfia, in the province 
of Choraffan; eaft long. 61°, and north 
Tat. 34° 30%. 

HERB, in pharmacy, an appellation given 
to the ftalks and heaves of plants, efpeci- 
ally fuch as are flefhy and fucculent, and 
die away every year ; butis alfo frequent- 
ly ufed to denote the leaves alone. 

‘The term herb, therefore, denotes the 
ftalks and leaves, in contradiftin&tion to 
the flowers, feeds, androots. See PLANT, 
FLoweEr, Fruit, Root, &c, 

Quincy gives the following direGtions for 
the gathering and preferving of herbs. 
They thould be gathered juft when be- 
ginning to flower, as being then in greatett 
perfection; and this muft be done when 
there is no rain or dew upon them, other- 
wife they will be apt to turn black in 
drying. They ought to be dried in the 
fhade, as too great heat exhales their 
moiflure too faft, and deftroys their beau~ 
tiful verdure. The frefher they are ufed 
the better, though fome may be kept 
much longer than others, So long as 
the freth colour they dry with continues, 
they may be trulted in medicine, but no 
longer. They are much better for de- 
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coction and diftillation when dried than 


green, becaufe their faline and volatile © 


parts very difficultly mix with a men- 
ftruum, until their native palegm be eva- 
porated. 

HERB-TRUELOVE, herba paris, in botany. 
See the article Paris, 

HERBAGE, in law, fignifies the pafture 
provided by nature for the food of cattle ; 
alfo the liberty to feed cattle in the foreft, 
or in another perfon’s ground. 


HERBAL, in Iiterary hiftory, a book that | 


treats of the clafles, genera, fpecies, and 
virtues of plants, See the articles PLANT 
and Botany. 

HERBAL is fometimes alfo ufed for what 
is more ufually called hortus ficcus. See 
the article Hortus, 

HERBALIST, the author of an herbal, or 
one who is fkilled in plants. 

HERBE, in the french academies, a re- 
ward, or fome good ftuff, given to a horfe 
who has worked well in the manege. 


HERBORG, a town in the circle of the 


Upper Rhine, and territory of Naffau: 


eaft long. 8° 15’, and north lat, 50° 36’. 


HERCINIAN Forest, a foreft whichan- 


tiently extended the whole length of Ger-_ 
many and Bohemia, fome remains of 


which are fill in being, viz. the Black 


Foreft, Odenwald near Heidelburg, Stiges 


wald in Wurtfburg and Bamberg, and 
Hartfwald in Brunf{wic, 


HERCOLE, a port-town of Tufcany, on 
the coaft called Stato de] Prefidii: eaft 


long. 12°, and north lat, 42° 25’. 


HERCOLE is alfo a little ifland, near the 


town of the fame name. , 

HERCULES, in aftronomy, a conftellation 
of the northern hemifphere, faid to con= 
tain from 28 to g5 ftars. 

HERCULES: PILLARS, in antiquity, a name. 
given to mount Calpe in Spain, near Gi- 
braltar, on the european fide of the 
ftreights, and mount Avila on the afri- 
can fide. 

HERCULEUS morsus, the EPILEPSY, 
in medicine, See EPILEPSY. 

HERD, a company of eatable cattle of the 
larger fort, as cows, oxen, {wine, deer, 
Gc. alfo of wild beafts. 


HEREDITAMENTS, whatever immove- 
able things a perfon may have to himfelf 


and his heirs, by way of inheritance 5 


and which, if not otherwife bequeathed, 


defcend to him whois next heir, and not 

to the executor, as chattels do, 

This word extends to whatever is inherit - 

able, be it real, perfonal, or mixed: an 

in conveyances, by the grant of heredita 
MENIBsy 
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ments, manors, houfes, lands, rents, &c. 
will pafs, 

HEREDITARY, an appellation given to 
whatever belongs to a family by right of 
fucceffion, from heir to heir, 

Some monarchies are hereditary, and 
others elective ; and fome hereditary mo- 
narchies defcend only to the heirs male, 
as in France; but others, to the next of 
blood, as in Spain, England, &c. ‘Thus 
the dominions of the emperor are diftin- 
guifhed into hereditary, which are thofe 
he derives from his anceftors by right of 
inheritance, and thofe he enjoys in qua- 
lity of emperor by virtue of his ele&tion. 
Hereditary is alfo applied to offices and 
pofts of honour annexed to certain fami- 
lies; thus the office of earl-marfhal is he- 
reditary in the family of Howard. 
Hereditary is alfo figuratively applied to 
good or ill qualities, {uppofed to be tran{- 
mitted from father to fon: thus we fay, 
virtue and piety are hereditary virtues in 
fuch a family; and that in Italy the ha- 
tred of families is hereditary, And in- 
deed the gout, the king’s evil, madnefs, 
&c. may really be hereditary difeafes. 
HEREFORD, the principal city of Here- 
fordfhire, fituated on the river Wye, 
twenty-four miles north-weft of Glo- 
cefter, and one hundred and twenty weft 
of London: weft long. 2° 42’, and north 
lats,92°7: 6. 

It fends two members to parliament. 


| HERESY, the crime of obitinately perfift- 


ing in opinions, that are contrary to the 
fundamentals of religion. 

There is no Jaw that exprefsly determines 
this offence, it being impoffible to fet 
down all the particular errors that may 
be faid to be heretical, and in relation to 
which fo many difputes have arifen: in 
general, however, thofe opinions that 
were fuppofed to be condemned by the 
fcriptures, or the four firft general coun- 
cils, have been accounted herefy. 
Herefy was antiently treafon, and pu- 
nifhed by burning the offender ; but he 
forfeited neither lands nor goods, becaufe 
the proceedings againft him were pro fa- 
lute anime. At prefent, ail punifhments 
of death, and the cld ftatutes which gave 
power to arreft or imprifon perfons for 
herefy, are repealed: though, by the 
common law, an obftinate heretic, being 
excommunicated, may be {till imprifoned, 
on the writ de excommunicato capiendo, 
till he makes fatisfaction to the church, 
And perfons denying the truth of the 
chrjftian religion, ox the diyine authority 
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of the fcriptures, &c. are liable, for the 
fecond offence, to three years imprifon- 
ment, by 9 & 10 Will. IIL. cap. xxxii. 


HERETIC, ageneral name forall fuch per- 


fons, under any religion, but efpecially the 
chriltian, as profefs or teach religious opi- 
nions contrary to the eftablrfhed faith, or 
to what is made the ftandard of orthodoxy. 
The laws both of church and flate were 
antiently very fevere again{t thofe who 
were adjudged to be heretics: the prin- 
cipal of which were, firft, the general 
note of infamy affixed to all heretics in 
common. Secondly, all commerce for- 
bidden to be held with them, ‘Thirdly, 
the depriving them of all offices of profit 
and dignity. Fourthly, the rendering 
them incapable of difpofing of their eftates 
by will, or of receiving eftates from others. 
Fifthly, impofing on them pecuniary . 
mulés. Sixthly, prateribine pine ba- 
nifhing them, Seventhly, infliéting cor- 
poral puvifhment on them, fuch as {courg- 
ing, &c. before banifhment, Befides 
thefe laws, which chiefly affected the per- 
fons of heretics, there were others which 
tended to the extirpation of herefy, fuch 
as thofe which forbad heretical teachers. 
to propagate their opinions in public or 
private: thofe which denied the children _ 
of heretical parents their patrimony and 
inheritance, unlefs they returned to the 
church: fuch as ordered the books of he- 
retics to be burnt. There were many 
other penal laws againft heretics, from 
the time of Conftantine to Theodofius 
juinor, and Valentinian III. But the few 
already mentioned may be fufficient to 
give an idea of the rigour with which the 
empire treated fuch perfons, who held or 
taught opinions contrary to the faith of 
the catholic church ; whofe difcipline to- 
wards heretics was no lefs fevere than the 
civil laws: but fince thefe early times, 
the moft horrid deaths, and the moft ex- 
cruciating tortures, have been invented. 
For the laws of England in relation to 
heretics, fee the preceding article, 


HERISSON, in fortification, a beam arm- 


ed with a great number of iron-fpikes, 
with their points outwards, and fupport- 
ed by a pivot, on which it turns. 

Thefe ferve as a barrier to block up any 
paflage, and are frequently placed before 
the gates, and more efpecially the wicket- 
doors of a town or fortre[s, to fecure thofe 
paflages, which muft of neceffity be often 
opened and fhut. 


HERK, a town of Germany, in the 


bifjoprick of Liege, fituated on a river 
of 
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of the fame name, near its confluence 
with the Demer: eaft long. 5% 20’, and 
north Jat, 51°. 
HERLING, a market-town of Norfolk, 
twenty miles fouth-weft of Norwich, 
HERMAE, among antiquarians, ftatues of 
the god Mercury, made of marble, and 
fometimes of brafs, without arms or feet, 
and fet up by the Greeks and Romans in 
the crofs-ways. 
Antiquity likewife furnifhes us with com- 
pound herme, or ftatues of Mercury 
joined with fome other deity, as Herm- 
Athena, or Mercury and Minerva; 
Herm-Hercules, or Mercury and Her- 
cules ; Herm-Eros, or Mercury and Cu- 
pid: and fo of others. ; 
HERMZZA, in antiquity, antient greek 
feftivals, in honour of the god Hermes, 
or Mercury. One of thefe was celebrat- 
ed by the Pheneate, in Arcadia; a fe- 
cond by the Cyllenians, in Elis; and a 
third by the Tanagreans, where Mercu- 
ry was reprefented with a ram upon his 
fhoulder, becaufe he was faid, in a time of 
plague, to have walked thro’ the city in 
that pofture, and to have cured the fick ; 
in memory of which, it was cuftomary at 
this feftival, for one of the moft beauti- 
ful youths in the city, to walk round the 
walls, with a ram upon his fhoulder. 
A fourth feftival of the fame name was 
obferved in Crete, when it was ufual for 
the fervants to fit down at the table while 
their mafters waited : a cuftom which was 
alfo praétifed at the roman faturnalia, 
HERMANNIA, aFRICAN MARSH- 
MALLOWS, in botany, a genus of the 
monadelphi-pentandria clafs of plants, 
with a rofaceous flower, the petals of 
which are femitubular at the bafe; the 
fruit is a rowndith capfule, containing a 
great many {mall feeds. 
BERMANSTAT, the capital city of 
Tranfilvania, fubjeé to the houfe of Au- 
ftria: eait long. 24°, north lat. 46° 32’. 
HERMAPHRODITE, a perfon of both 
fexes, or who has the parts of generation 
both of male and female, 
It is now generally allowed, that there is 
no fuch thing as a true hermaphrodite ; 
moft, if not all thofe who pafs for fuch, 
being meré women, whofe clitoris is 
grown to an enormous fize, and the labia 
pudendi become unufually tumid, 
Among the infe&-clafs of animals, in- 
deed, hermaphrodites are very frequent : 
fuch are worms, (nails, leeches, &c. 
HERMAPHRODITE FLOWERS, among to- 
tanifls, See FLOWER, 
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HERMES, or HERME, 
HERMETIC, or HERMETICAL, an ap- 


HERMETICAL PHILOSOPHY, that 


HERMETICAL SEAL, among chemifls, a 


HERM-HARPOCRATES, in antiquity, 


HERMIT, a devout perfon retired into fo- 


HERMIT, in zoology, the long-tailed fquil 


HERMODACTYLS, in pharmacysa ro 
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HERMATHENA, among antiquarians, 
a ftatue reprefenting Mercury and Mi- 


nerva both in one. See HeRMA. 
See HERME. 


pellation given to whatever belongs to 
chemifiry, from Hermes Trifmegiftus, 
who is fuppofed to have been its inventor, 


which undertakes to folve the various 
phenomena of nature, from the chemical 
principles, falt, fulphur, and mercury, | 


method of ftopping glafs-veffels, ufed in 
chemical operations, fo clofely, that the 
moft fubtle fpirit cannot efcape through| 
them, 
It is commonly done by heating the neck 
of the veffel in a flame, till ready to melt, 
and then twilting it clofely together with 
a pair of pincers. Or, veflels may be 
hermetically fealed, by ftopping them 
with a glafs plug, well luted; or, by 
covering the veffel with another ovu 
philofophicum, 


compound ftatue of Mercury and Har 
pocrates. See the article HERMA. 


litude to bé more at leifure for contem 
plation, and to difencumber himfelf fro 
the affairs of the world, 

An hermit is not reputed a religious 
unlefs he has made the vows. 

Paul the hermit is ufually reckoned th 
firft; though St. Jerom at the beginnin 
of the life of that faint, fays it is no 
known who was the firft. Some go bac 
to St. Anthony, fome to John the Baptift 
and others to Elias. However, feveral 

the antient hermits, though they lived i 
defarts, had neverthelefs numbers-of reli 
gious accompanying them, 
There are alfo feveral orders and con 
gregations of religious diftinguifhed b 
the title of hermits; as the hermits 

St. Auguftin, of St. John the Bapti 
of St. Jerom, of St. Panl, of St. Jame 
de Montlio, of St. William, of St. B 
nediét of Montefabalo, &c. 


la, with a foft tail, and the right claw thi 
largeft. See the article SQUILLA. 
This grows to two inches and a half i 
length; the legs are flender and long 
and the anterior ones have claws on the 
like the common crabs, 


fuppofed’ to be that of the plant colchi 
cum, See the article COLCHICUM, 
’ Herme 


Hermodaayls are brought us_ from 
Egypt and Syria, where the people eat 
them to make themfelves fat. They ufe 
them medically, while frefh and juit ta- 
ken out of the earth, as a vomit and 
purge. Tne dried roots, as we have them 
in the fhops, area gentle purge, and have 
the credit of being peculiarly good in 
rheumatic diforders, ‘The dofe in pow- 
der is from a {cruple to a dram, or more, 
but they are fo weak a purge as feldom 
to be given alone: their proper correc- 


| the dike. 

| HERMON, a mountain on the eaft of 
Syria and Palefline, in Afia. 

HERNANDIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are not 
perfectly afcertained ; the corolla of the 
male as well as the female flower, is di- 
vided into fix fegments ; there is no pe- 
ricarpium, the cup is very large, in- 
flated and roundifh, and intire at the 
mouth ; the feed is an oval, fulcated, uni- 
locular nut; the nucleus is globole, 

HERNGRUNT, a town of Upper Hun- 
gary, fituated north of Buda, near the 
Carpathian mount as : ealt long. 19° 
20’ north lat. 48° 47/. 

| HERNIA, in medicine, a preternatural 

tumour formed in the abdomen, particu- 

larly in the navel, inguen, and fcrotum, 

by a protuberance of the inteftines or 
omentum, and ufually known by the 

name of rupture, 

Thefe tumours differ firft, according to 

their place or fituations thofe formed at 


omphalus. See EXOMPHALUs. 
A hernia in the groin is cailed bubo- 
nocele, and that of the fcrotum, ofcheo- 
cele, @c. See the article BUBONOCELE 
and OsCHEOCELE, &ce. 
Rernias are alfo diftinguifhed from the 
body or fuiface contained in, or form- 
ing, the tumour: when froma protu- 
berance of the inteftines, a hernia is 
termed enterocele; when from the omen- 
tum, epiplocele; if from flatufes, pneu- 
matocele ; and if from water, hydrocele, 
&c. See the articles ENTEROCELE, 
EPIPLOCELE, PNEUMATOCELE, Hy- 
DROCELE, &c. 
Hernias are aifo diftinguifhable from cir- 
cumftances lefs remarkable, as from the 
fize, being either fmall, large, or enor- 
mous; from. their eonimace: being 
either: hard, foft, fixed or moveable, 
capable of being returned into the abdo- 
m-n, or not; which latter are called ad- 
Vou, It. 
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tives are the fpices, ginger, cloves, and 


the navel are called omphalocele, or ex- _*. 
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hefive ruptures ; fometimes the parts pro- 
lapfed are fo confined by ftrilure and 
inflgmmation, that the flatus and fzces 
cannot be returned, which kind cf rup- 
tures are called incarcerated : fome are 
attended with pain; others without; or 
with ficknefs, vomiting, and other bad 
fymptoms. 


HERNIA HUMORALIS, a painful and in- 


flammatory tumour, of one or both 
tefticles, arifing generally from a fup- 
preffion of a virulent running in a go- 
norrhoea, or. from too ftrong and ftimu- 
lating cathartics, efpecially if the patient 
happens to take the leaft cold during 
their operation. See GONORRHOEA. 
The cure of this fymptom, according to 
Turner, muft commence with bleeding ; 
a bag-truls mult be immediately pro- 
vided, which may fupport the weight of 
the tumour, and contain and fecure the 
proper applications : among which none 
excels a cataplafm of bean-meal, with 
fimple oxymel; adding to it a little 
of the oil of rofes, or ointment of elder, 
to preferve it from hardening and drying, | 
During thefe applications, forbear all re- 
firingent or balfamic medicines, and 
purge the patient brifkly with calomel 
and pilule ex duobus: but particular 
care muf be taken that he gets no cold, 
by which method the fwelling is ufually 
in a few days dilperfed, and the running 
always appears, which mult be carried 
off by the fame, or the like cathartics re- 
peated at proper intervals,’ Butif, not- 
withfanding, the pain and fluxion ftill 
increafe with inflammation, threatening 
an abfcefs, the patient muft be vomited 
with the turpeth mineral ; fuch intervals 
being oblerved as may prevent any fore~ 
nefs of his chops, till the tumour fubfides: 
then purge off the reliques : when, if 
any f{chirrhous hardnefs fhould remain, 
you may endeavour to difperfe it with the 
emplaftrum diafulpburis, the emplaftrum 
de ranis cum mercurio & de cicuta cum 
ammoniaco, ex ammoniaco, the diagal- 
banum ; or with fuffumigation’ with 
vinegar. 


HERNIARIA, ruPTURE-worT, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the petandria-digynia 
clafs of plants, having no corolla: the’ 
fruit is a fmall capfule placed in the 
bottom of the cup, covered, and hardly 
{plitting ; the feed is fingle, ovato-acu- 
minated, and fmooth, 
This plant i is of a refrigerating and dry- 
ing quality. Its principal ule is in 
curing an hernia; in watting the fone 
9 U in 
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in the kidneys, and bladder ; in inciding 
mucolities of the ftomach and other 
parts, and bringing them away ; in eva- 
cuating bile and water, and confequently 
curing the jaundice, 

HER®, in the antient mythology, a great 

and slluftricus perfon, of a mortal na- 
ture, though fuppofed by the populace 
to partake of immortality; and, after 
his death, placed among the number of 
the gods, 
Heroes were perfons partly of divine and 
partly of human extraGtion, being be- 
got between a deity and a mortal, and 
coincides with what we otherwife call a 
demi- god; fuch was Hercules, who was 
the fon of Jupiter by Alcmena: ac- 
cordingly Lucian defcribes a hero to bea 
medium between a god and a man, or 
rather a compofition of both. 

HERO is alfo ufed in a more extenfive fenfe 

for a great, illuftrious, and extraordinary 
perfonage; particularly in refpeét of 
valour, courage, iatrepidity, and other 
military virtues, 
F. Bouhours makes this diftinétion be- 
tween a hero and a great man, that the 
former is more daring, fierce, and enter- 
prizng; and the latter more prudent, 
thoughtful and referved. In this fenfe 
we fay, Alexander was a hero, and 
Julius Ceefar a great man. 

HERO of a poem, or romance, is the prin- 
cipal perfonage, or character therein. 
See the article CHARACTER. 

The hero of the Iliad is Achilles; of 
the Odyffee, Ulyffes ; of the AEneid, 
/Eneas; of Taffo’s Jerufalem, Godfrey 
of Bulloiga ; of Milton’s Paradife Loft, 
Adam; though Mr. Dryden will have 
the devil to be Milton’s hero, in regard 
he gets the better of Adam, and drives 
him out of Paradife, 

Many of the critics find fault with the 
hero of the A®seid, for being too deli- 
cate, wanting the fire, firmneis, and un- 
controulable fpirit, remarkable in the 
hero of the liad. Piety, tendernefs, and 
fubmifiion to the gods, are virtues of the 
middle clafs of mankind; they do not 
Rrike enough for a hero whois to be the 
inftrument of fuch notable exploits. In 
anfwering to this, F. Boflu oblerves, that 
fEneas’s charadler was not to be formed 
on the model either of Achilles or 
Diyffes ; nor to be of the fame kind 
with them, as the fable and dehgn of 
the Aineid were very different from thofe 
of the Iliad and Odyffee. Virgil's de- 
fign was to perfuade the Romans to re- 
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ceive a new form of government, and a 
new mafter; who muft have all the 
qualities requifite for the founder of a 
ftate, and all the virtues which make a 
prince beloved, 

Virgil was reftrained in his choice ; his 
hero was to be of the genius of Au- 
guftus. ‘The charaéters of Homer’s two 
heroes, as being direétly contrary to his 
defign, he has thrown upon Turnus and 
Mezentius, who are the counter- parts 
to his hero. Itis difputed whether it be 
neceffary, that the hero of an epic poem 
be a good and virtuous man. Boffu main- 
tains the negative. Between a hero in 
morality, and ahero in poetry, the fame 
diftinétion may be made as between 
moral and poetical goodnefs. Hence, as | 
the manners of Achilles and Mezentius 
are poetically as good as thofe of Ulyffes 
and fEneas, fo thefe two cruel and un- © 
juft men are as regular poetical heroes, 
as thefe two juft, wife, and good men, 
Whatever Ariftotle may fay in his book 
of morality, in his poetics he fpeaks 
another language, ‘The hero of a poem, 
he obferves, muft neither be good nor — 
bad, but between both: he mutt not be 
fuperior to the reft of mankind by his 
virtue and juftice, nor inferior to them 
by his crimes and wickednefs. In effect, 
reafon, the nature of the poem, which 
is a fable, the pra&tice of Homer, and 
the rules of Ariltotle and Horace agree 
that it is fo far from being neceflary, that 
a hero be a faultlefs man, that it is not 
neceffary he be an honeft man. 

Tt is likewife difputed, whether, the ca- 
taftrophe is neceffarily to leave the hero 
happy, or whether it be allowable to 
leave him unhappy, 

The general practice of the heroic poets 
ftand for the affirmative, In tragedy, 
according to Ariftotle unhappy cata- 
ftrophes are preferable to happy ones, and. 
always much better received among the 
antients. 

It is otherwife in the epopceia; but ye 
this does not exclude all unhappy cone 
clufions. If the poet propofed his hero 
as a pattern of perfection for imitation, 
the misfortunes falling on him would 
fuit very ill with the defign ; but this 
was doubtlefs the fartheft thing from the 
intentions of the great mafters of the 
epopecia. ‘The only reafon perhaps for 
this uniform praétice of the poets is, 
that an epic poem containing an attio 
of more extent than that of tragedy, th 
reader would not be fo well fati fied if, 
afte 
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after fo many difficulties as the hero is 


brought to ftruggle with, he fhould not. 


at laft be brought off, but perifh mi- 
ferably. 

HEROIC, fomething belonging to a hero, 
or heroine: thus, 

HEROIC AGE, that age or period of the 
world wherein the heroes are fuppofed to 
have lived. The heroic age coincides 

__with the fabulous age. 

HEROIC POEM, that which defcribes fome 
extraordinary enterprize; being the fame 
with epic poem. See Epic. 

HEROIC VERSE, that wherein heroic poems 
are ufually compofed ; or it is that pro- 
per for fuch poems. In the greek and 
Jatin, hexameter verfes are ufually de- 
nominated heroic verfes, as being alone 
ufed by Homer, Virgil, Ge. See the 
article HEXAMETER, 

Alexandrine verfes of twelve fyllables 
were formerly called heroic verfes ; but 
later writers ufe verfes of ten fyllables, 

HEROIN, a woman of an heroic {pirit, or 
who makes the principal perfonage in an, 
heroic poem, See HERO and POEM. 

HERON, in ornithology, a bird of the 
ardea-kind, with a hanging creft. 

‘The common heron is a tall bird, mea- 
{uring more than four feet from the point 
of the beak to the tip of the toes. Its 
head is covered with fhort white feathers ; 
only from the hinder parts, there hangs 
a creft of very long black feathers ; the 
upper part of its body is of a dufky 
bluifh grey; the under part white, and 
the thighs yellowith. i 

The afh coloured heron from Hudfon’s 


Bay differs from the common heron, in_ 


being fomething bigger, of a browner 
afh-colour on its back, and in having no 
white feathers on its forehead, See plate 
CXXXI, fig. 2. 

HERPES, in medicine, a bilious puftle, 
which breaking out in®different manners 
upon the fkin, accordingly receives dif- 
ferent denominations. 

If they appear fingle, as they frequently 
do in the face, the bafe is inflamed, and 
the top pointed; and having difcharged 
a drop of matter, the rednefs and pain 
go off, and they dry away. There is 
another fort more corrofive and of greater 
malignity, when a clufter of puftles rife 
ina ring, accompanied with fmart, and 
fometimes with great itching ; this {pecies 
is termed ferpigo, and vulgarly the tet- 
ter, or ring- worm. 


hands, and other parts of the body, 
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is. ofan obftinate nature, eating into the 
fkin ; and forfaking the place where it 
firft appears, it fpreads its taint into the 
adjacent parts. It neither forms matter, 
nor comes into digeftion ; but when 
rubbed, will fometimes emita thin, fharp, 
watery, humour, and excites fmart, heat, 
and itching. . 

Another kind of this difeafe appears in 
large clufters upon the neck, breaft, 
Joins, hips, and thighs, attended with 
a flight fever and inflammation: the 
heads are white and mattery, which are 
fucceeded by a fimall round feab, refemb- 
Jing millet-feed, whence its name of 
herpes miliaris ; and is sani 
fhingles, Another fpecies, from its de- 
gree of virulence and corrofion, is named 
herpes exedens, or hepes depafcens. See 
the article ULcer, 

The fimple bilious puflle, which rifes in 
the face, requires but little affittance from 
medicine ; for though it burns, fimarts, 
or itches a day or two, yet it naturall 
comes to a head, foon dies, and dii- 
appears. 

The ferpigo is fometimes very difficult to 
be exterminated, and after it appears 
dead, it will at certain feafons of the 
hie obftinately break out again. 

Iho’ bleeding at firft is by fome condemn- 
ed, yet repeated purging, efpecially with 


cholagogue medicines is univerfally ap-— 


proved: thefe not fucceeding, recourfe 
muft be had to mercurials, efpecially if 
there be the leaft fufpicion of any old 
venereal taint remaining in the blood, 
Raving removed the cacochymy, the 
phyfician may proceed to topics. Am- 
brofe Paré, after.a general evacuation, 
prefcribes the following. Take of pow- 
der of oak-galls, pomegranate-peel, ba- 
Jauftines, and armenian bole, each half 
an ounce; of rofe-water, half an ounce 5 
of the fharpeft vinegar, half an ounce ; 
of goofe-greafe, and oil of myrtles, 
each fix drams; of turpentine, half an 
ounce: make up intoan ointment for ufe, 


Barbet imputes the caufe of the herpes - 


rather to the lymph, than to the bile and 
falt phlegm, blamed by the antients. In 
the miliary eruptions, called fhingles, 
great care mutt be taken that the bilious 


cacochymy is purged off before the ufe . 
of topics: the internal prefcription for“ 


this purpofe is the fame with that in the 
eryfipelas, See the article ERysIPELAS, 
When the puftles are all ripened, their 
heads may be cut of with a pair of 

g9Uz {ciflars, 
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{ciffars, and the humours abforbed with HERWERDEN, a town of Weftphalia, 


a foft rag, to prevent farther corrofion. 
Then a cerate of oil and wax may be 
laid over the parts, and kept on with a 
bandage, to prevent the puftles ticking 
to the dry linen. See ERUPTION. 


clupea, with the lower jaw longeft, and 
without any black fpots. It is from 
five to eight inches in length, and be- 
tween one and twoin breadth. However, 
its fize is far from being certain ; fince it 
varies not only on account of age, but 
according to the feas and places where it 
is caught. ‘The back 1s of a dutky 
luifh colour, and is more blue in fpring 
than any other times ; the fides and the 
belly are of a filvery white; the fin on 
the back ftands near the middle, and is 
of a whitifh colour, and has nineteen 
rays ; the peCtoral fins are whitifh, fland 
Jow, and have each eighteen rays; the 
ventral fins are very fmall and white ; 
the pinna ani is near the tail, and has 
eighteen rays; the tail is of a greyifh 
colour, forked, and furnifhed with 
eighteen rays, } 
We have been defignedly particular in 
the defcription of this ufeful fith ; the 
manner of fifhing and curing which is 
delivered under the article FISHERY. 
See the article 


in HERRING, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 


Herring FISHERY, 
ERRING- Buss, in naval affairs. 
atticle Buss. 


See the 


ERSE, in fortification, is a Jattice or 


portcullice, made in the form of a har- 
sow, and fluck full of iron. fpikes. 

It is ufually hung by a rope, faftened to 
a moulinet, which is cut in cafe of fur- 
prize, or when the firft gate is broken 
witha petard, to the end that it may fall 
and ftop up the paffage of the gate, or 
other entrance of a fortrefs. 

Thefe herfes are alfo often Iaid in the 
roads, with the points upwards, to in- 
commode the march both of the horfe 
and infantry. 


HERSILLAN, in the arf of war, is a 


ftrong plank or beam, about ten or 
twelve feet Jong, fuck full of fpikes on 


both fides, and alfo ufed to incommode 
the march of the infantry or cavalry. 


~ HERSTAL, a town of Germany, in the 


HERTFORD, or HagTFORD. 


bifhopric of Liege, fituated three miles 
north of the city of Liege: eaft long. 5° 
36 north lat. 50° 42’. 

See the 
aiticle HARTFORD. 


fubject to the king of Pruffia 3 and re- 
matkable for its proteftant-nuonery : eaft 
longitude 8° 15’, and north latitude 
§2° 12". 


HESDEN, a town of Artois, near the 


confines of Picardy, and twenty miles 
fouth- weft of St. Omers. 


HESPER, be/perus, in aftronomy, an ap- 
. pellation given to the planet Venus, when 


fhe fets atter the fun. See VENUS. 


HESPERIDES, in antiquity, the daugh- 


ters of Hefperus, brother of Atlas, who 
kept a garden full of golden apples, 
guarded by adragon: but Hercules hav- 
ing laid the dragon afleep, ftole away 
the apples. Others fay, that they kept 
fheep with golden fleeces that were taken 
away by Hercules, 

Some think the hefperides were the daugh- 
ters of a rich merchant of Miletus, who, 
on account of their beauty, were guard- 
ed by a man called Dragon ; and that 
Hercules, by killing or bribing him, got 
them away. 


HEsPERIDES wos alfo a name antiently 


given to the Cape Verd Iflands, 
article Cape VERD, 


See the 


HESPERIS, DAME’s VIOLET, in botany, 


a genus of the tetradynamia filiquofa cla{s 
of plants, the corolla of which confifts 
of four cruciform petals, of an oblong 
figure, of the length of thecup, a little — 
reflex, and ending in fmall ungues: the 
fruit is along pod, plane, compreffed, 
ftriated, bilocular, bivalve, containing 
feveral oval, compreffed feeds. 

This plant is antifcorbutic, and diapho- 
retic, and very ferviceable in the afthma, 
cough, and convulfions: the outward 
ufe of it is recommended againft inflam- 
mations, cancers, a gangrene, fphacelus, 
and contagious difeafes, 


HESSE nha landgraviate, including 


Wetteravia, 1s a circle of the Upper 
Rhine, bounded by Weftphalia and 
Biunfwie on the north ; by Franconia 
and Saxony on the eaft; by the river 
Maine on the fouth, and by another part 
of Weftphalia, and the eleétorate of 
Mentz and Triers on the welt: it is 
fubje& to the king of Sweden. 


HESSE-DARMSTAT, is bounded by the 


river Maine, which divides it from Heffe-. 
Caffel on the north ; by the fameriver on 
the eaft; and by the Palatinate on the. 
fouth and weft. 


HETEROCLITE, among grammarians, — 


one of the three variations in irregular 
NOUNS, 


KE 


nouns, and defined by Mr. Ruddiman, 
a noun that varies in declenfion ; a$ boc 
was, vafis; hac vafa, vaforum, 

Other grammarians take the word hetero- 
clite in a larger fenfe, applying it to all 
irregular nouns. See ANOMALOUS. 
The heteroclite nouns properly fo called, 
or, according to the definition, are only 
three, viz. vas, jugerum, and domus. 
1ETERODOX, in polemical theology, 
any thing contrary to the faith and doc- 
trines of a trne church. 

HETERODROMUS vVEcTIs, in* me- 
chanics, a lever, wherein the fulcrum, 
or point of fufpenfion, is placed between 
the power and the weight. See LEVER. 
In this kind of lever, the weight is ele- 
vated, or raifed, by the defcent of the 
power, and vice ver/a. 
HETEROGENEITY, in phyfiology, that 
quality or property of bodies, which de- 
nominates a thing heterogeneous, See 
the next article. 
The word is alfo ufed for the hetero- 
geneous parts themfelves. In which fenfe 
the heterogeneities of a body are the fame 
thing with the impurities thereof. 
Heterogeneity is a word of a very lax 
fignification, and is brought by the 
chemifts to ferve almoft for any thing 
they do not underftand, fo that the ditf- 
agreement or inaptitude to mixture in 
any body is imputed to the heterogeneity 
of their parts. 

HETEROGENEOUS, or HETEROGE- 

NEAL, fomething that confilts of parts 

of diffimular kinds, in oppofition to ho- 

mogeneous, See HOMOGENEOUS. 

HETEROGENEOUS, in mechanics, fuch 
bodies whofe denfity is unequal in dif- 
ferent parts of their bulk ; or they are 
fuch whofe gravities in different parts are 
not proportionable to the bulks thereof: 
whereas bodies equally dgnfe or folid in 
every part, or whofe gravity is prepor- 
tionable to their bulk, are faid to be 
homogeneous. 

HETEROGENEOUS LIGHT, is, by Sir 
Ifaac Newton, faid to be thatwhich con- 
fifts of rays of different degrees of re- 
frangibility : thus the common light of 
the fun or clouds is heterogeneous ; be- 
ing a mixture of all forts of rays. 


| HETEROGENEOUS NOUNS, one ofthe three 


variations in irregular nouns; or fuch as 
are of one gender in the fingular number, 
and of another in the plural, as boc 
celum, hi cali, Heterogeneous, under 
which are comprehended, mixed nouns, 
are fix fold, 1. Thofe which are of the 
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mafculine gender in the fingular-nim- 
ber, and neuter in the plural. as Aic fare 
tarus, bec tartara. 2. Thole which 
are mafculine in the fingular number, bat 
mafculine and neuter in the plural, as 
hic locus, hiloci, @ hacloca. 3. Sucttas 
are feminine fn the fingular number, but 
neuter in the plural, bec cartafus, @ 
hec carbafa. 4. Such nouns as are neu- 
ter in the fingular number, but mafeu- 
Nine in the plural, as boc celvm, hi ceels, 
5. Such as are neuter in the fingular, but 
neuter and mafculine in the plural, as 
hocraftrum ; hirafiri, @ bee rafira; and, 
6. Such as are nevter in the fingular, bue 
feminine in the plural number,, as boc 
epulum, he epule. 


HETEROGENEOUS NUMBERS, mixednume 


bers confitting of integers and fractions. 
See INTEGER and FRACTION. 

IETEROGENEOUS QUANTITIES, are thofe 
which are of fwch different kinds, as that 
one of them taken any number of times, 
never equals or exceeds the other. 


HETEROGENEOUS SURDS, are fuch ashave 


different radical figns, as {/ aa, of bb, 
3/9» ue: 18, &c, See Surp. 


If the indices of the powers of the he- 
terogeneous furds be divided by their 
greateft common divifor, and the quo- 
tients be fet under the dividends; and 
thofe indices be multiplied crofswife by 
each others quotients; and before the 
produéts be fet the common radical fign 
a4/, with its proper index; and if the 
powers of the given roots be tovolved 
alternately, according to the index of 
each others quotient, and the common 
radical figm be prefixed before thofe pro- 
du@s, then will thofe two furds be re- 
duced to others, having but one common 
radical fign. As to reduce 
aaand 4/ bb x 
Na s 1X2 
2)4/ aa (2 tf bb 47 bb */ aaaa 


HETEROPYRA, in natural hiftory, a 


genus of foflils, of the clafs of the fide- 
rochita, compofed of various crufts, fur- 
rounding a nucleus of a different fub- 
ftance from themfelves, and often loofe 
and rattling in them. See the article 
SIDEROCHITA. 

O! this genus Dr. Hill reckons feven fpe- 
cies. 1. The hard heteropyra, with 
brown.and purplifh crafts, anda whitith 
green nucleus, being a very beautiful 
foil of a fimooth equal texture, confi- 
derably compaét and clofe, generally de- 
terminate and regular in fhape and fize, 
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about an inch in length, and half an 
inch in diameter. 2. The rough pur- 
plith heteropyra, containing a large nu- 
cleus of a very light earth. 3. The 
mifhapen heteropyra, with ferrugineous, 
red, and dufky, yellow crufts, anda 
greenifh, white nucleus. 4. The yellow, 
brown, and black crufted heteropyra, 
with a whitifh nucleus, being about four 
inches in length, and three in breadth, 
and two anda halfin thicknefs, of an 
oblong form, a clofe compas texture, 
and very heavy. 5. The yellow, fer- 
rugineous, and puyplifh-crufted hetero- 
pyra, with a pale yellow nucleus, from 
four to twelve inches in length, and 
about the third of its length in breadth, 
and nearly the fame inthicknefs. 6. The 
coarfe, yellow, and brown heteropyra, 
with a brownifh yellow nucleus of an or- 
bicular form, and between one and two 
inches in diameter, 7. The coarfe he- 
teropyra, with brown, black, and orange- 
coloured crufts, and a yellow nucleus, 
being of an oblong form, and about an 
inch and a half in length, 

HETEROSCII, in geography, a term of 

relation denoting fuch inhabitants of the 
earth as have their fhadows falling but 
one way, as thofe who live between the 
tropics and polar circles, whofe fhadows 
at noon, in north latitude, are always to 
the northward; and in fouth latitude, to 
the fouthward, 
Thus we who inhabit the northern tem- 
perate zone, are ‘heterofcii with regard 
to thofe who inhabit the fouthern tem- 
perate zone, and they are heterofcti with 
refpeé&t to us. Hence it follows, that only 
the inhabitants of the two temperate 
zones are heterofcii; though in reality 
there is always one part of the torrid 
zone whofe inhabitants are heterofcil with 
refpect to thofe of the reit, and with re- 
gard to thofe of one of the temperate 
zones, except at'the time of the folftice, 
and even at this time all of the torrid zone 
are heterofcii with regard to thofe of one 
of the temperate zones ; but as the people 
of the torrid zone have their fhadows now 
on this, and then on that fide, they are 
called amphifcit, See AMPHISCIE, 

HETEROUSIANS, a name compoled of 
etepcg, Other, and sci, fubfiance, being 
given toa fect of Arians, who did not 
believe that the fon of God was of a fub- 
ftance like to that of the father, which was 
the opinion of another branch of the Ari« 
ans, who were from thence cailed hemo- 
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in form of an oblong oval figure, and 


HEUCHERA, in botany, a genus of the 


HEW-HOLE, in ornithology, a name | 


HEXACHORD, in antient mufic, a con- 


HEXAEDRON, or HeEXAHEDRON. See 
HEX/EDROSTYLA, in natural hiftory. 


_but by its figure, which it ever keeps re. 


mE xX 
oufians; but that he was of another feb- 
ftance, different from that of the father. 


peatandria-digynia cla(s of. plants, the 
corolla whereof confifts of five petals in- 
ferted into the edge of the cup; they are 
of the length of the cup,+ and of an 
ovato-linear figure: the fruit is an ovato- 
acuminated capfule, femibifid, terminat- 
ing intworefiex points,and containing two 
cells: the feeds are numerous and {mall, 


given to the wood-pecker, from its ma- 
king holes in trees. 


cord called by the moderns a fixth. 
Guido divides his fcale by hexachords, 
and there are feven contained in it, three 
by B quadro, two by B natural, and two 
B molle; and it is for this reafon that he 
divided his fcale into fix columns, in 
which he difpofed the hexachords. See 
the article GamurT, 

The hexachord is two-fold, greater and 
lefs. The greater hexachord is compofed 
of two greater tones, and two lefs, and 
one greater femitone, which make five 
intervals. The lefs hexachord is of two 
greater tones, one lefler, and two greate 
er femitones, See TONE, Ge. 


the article HEXAHEDRON, 


a genus of foffils confifting of cryftalli 
form columnar fpars, terminated at thei 
fummit by a pyramid, but adhering ir 
regularly to fome other body at thei 
bafe, See the article Spar. 
There are three fpecies of this genus o 
foffils. 1. The flender hexedroftylum 
with a long pyramid, being fo pure an 
clear a {par, and fo much of the ordi 
nary figure of the hexangular cry (tal 
that there is no doubt but it has ofter 
been miftaken for cryftal: its moft fre 
quent fize is nearly two inches in length, 
and athird of an inch in thicknefs, th 
pyramid being about one fourth of tha 
length. 2. The hexedroftylum, wit 
a long irregular pyramid, being of ¢ 
moderately equal, but fomewhat coar 
and impure texture, and fubjeét to fpo 
of various earths and minerals, and ofte 
fo altered by them, as not to be known, 


gularly to: it is naturally of a dufk 
white, but moderately tranfparent, co 
fiderably heavy, and very foft. 3. Th 
hexedroftylam, with a very fhort pyra 
mid, being ufually of a very pure, clea 

an 
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and fine texture, but fometimes fo de- 
bafed by earthy admixtures, that it be- 
comes very coarfe, and frequently fpotted, 
flawed and blemifhed: it is of various 
- fizes, but about an inch and a half is its 
moft frequent length, and with that the 
ufual proportion is about half an inch in 
thicknefs, and the pyramid feldom takes 
up more than one eighth of the length. 
EXAGON, in geometry, a figure of fix 
fides and angles; and if thefe fides and 


angles be equal, it is called a regular . 


hexagon, ; 

The fide of every regular hexagon, in- 
{cribed in a circle, is equal in length to 
the radius of that circle, Hence, it is 
eafy, by laying off the radius fix times 
upon the circumference, to inferibe an 
hexagon ina circle, 

To deferibe a regular hexagon on a given 
right line A B (plate CXXIX. fig. 3.) 
draw an equilateral triangle AC B, and 
the vertex C will be the center of a circle 
which will circumfcribe the hexagon re- 
quired ABDE FG. 

As 1 isto 1,672, fo is the fquare of the 
fide of auy regular hexagon to the area 
thereof, nearly. 

Hexagon, in fortification, is a place de- 
fended by fix baftions. 
HEXAHEDRON, in geometry, one of 
the five platonic bodies, or regular folids 5 
being the fame with acube, Sce CuBE. 
HEXAMETER, carmen hexametrum, in 
antient poetry, a kind of verle confilt- 
ing of fix feet ; the firft four of which 
may be indifferently, either fpondees or 
daétyls; the fifth is generally a daétyl, 
and the fixth always a fpondee. Such is 
the following verfe of Horace : 


I 2 3 4 Ue 
Aut pro\deffe vollunt, aut | dele\are polete. 
~ Or this one of Homer: ' 

i 2 Wy 5 6 
| Sxnwrpolmiy ror'doxe telriun|cbas mipifmavray. 
Sometimes indeed, a {pondee conititutes 
the fifth foot; whence fuch hexameter 
verfes are called fpondaic; as in this of 
Virgil. 


‘ 2 3 ' aye) 
Cara De\um fobo\les malgnum Fovis|incre- | 
6 


mentum. 

Epic poems, as the Iliad, AEneid, &e. 
confit wholly of hexameter verfes ; 
whereas elegies and epiftles confilt ufual- 
ly of hexameter and pentameter verfes, 
alternately. 

Such hexameter verfes pleafe moft, where- 
in da@tyls and fpondees follow each 
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"other in an alternate order: and next to 


a 


a 


thefe, fuch as abound molt with daétyls, 
ast ‘i. 


I a Be 5 
Ludere | que velllem cala\ma per | mifit a-{ 
6 


grefit 


Adfpicis| ut venilant ad \candida\te@a co-f i. 


ae 
, phy? 
Aen 


lumbe. 
HEXANDRIA, in botany, a clafs of 
plants, the fixth in order ; comprehend~ 
ing all thofe plants which have herma- 


phrodite flowers, and fix ftamina in_ 


each. See FLOWER and STAMINA, 
To this cla(s belong the narciffus, garlic, 
daffodil, lilly, Ge. 

HEXAPLA, in church-hiftory, a work 
publithed by Origin, containing a part 
of the Old Teftament in the original 
hebrew, with feveral verfions of it in 
fix columns; from whence it was called 
hexapla, or the fix-fold edition. 

HEXAPYRAMIDES, in natural hiftory, 
a genus of fpars formed into pyramids, 
compofed of fix fides or planes, affixed 
to no column, but adhering to fome folid 
body by the bafes of their pyramids, See 
the article SPAR. 

HEXASTYLE, in archite&ture, a builds 
ing with fix columns in front. 


HEXHAM, a market town of Northum- - 


berland, fixteen miles welt of New- 
caltle. 

HEYDON, a borough town in Yorkfhire, 
thirty-feven miles fouth-eaft of York, 
and fix miles weft of Hull. It fends two 
members to parliament. 

HEYLINGENSTAT, a town of Ger- 
many in the circle of Upper Saxony 5 
fubject to the elector of Mentz : eaft 
long. 10°, north lat. 51° a4. 

HEYLSHEM, a town of the Auftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 
fituated five miles fouth of Tirlemont ; 
eaft long, 4° 5s’, north lat. 50% 53’. 

HEYRS, in hofbandry, young timber 
trees ufually left for ftandards, in the 
felling of woods or copies. 

HEY TSBURY a borough town of Wilt- 
fhire, fourteen miles north-weft of Sa- 
lifbury, fends two members to parlia- 
ment, 

HIZENA, or Hyna, in zoology. 
the article Hy ANA. 

HIATICULA, the sEA-LARK, in orni- 
thology, a fpecies of charadrius, with a 
black front, anda white line onit. See 
the article CHARADRIUS. 

It is a very pretty bird, about the fize of 
the common lark, or alittle larger. The 


upper 


See 


a 


upper part of its body is grey, and the 
belly white. 

HIATUS, properly fignifies an opening, 
chafta, or gap ; but it is particularly ap- 
plied to thofe verfes, where one word 
ends with a vowel, and the following 
word begins with one, and thereby oc- 
cafion the mouth to be more opened, and 
the found to be very harfh. 

‘The term hiatus is alfo ufed in fpeaking 
of manuleripts, to denote their defects, 
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a Shane yest 
HID 

given in the evening, may perform a 
cure, If it proceeds from a gangrene 
or mortification, it is generally incurable; 
but peruvian bark, with medicines againtt 
internal inflammations, are mott likely | 
to fueceed, If it is caufed by poifon, 
plenty of milk muft be taken with oil. 
Fuller declares, that he does not knowa 
better medicine than the julep of mufk 5 
and Allen fays, that this affords, one 
would almoft think, fupernatural affitt- 


™ oF the parts that have been loft or effaced. ance, 
HIBISCUS, in botany, a genus of the mo- HICK WALL, or WiTWALtL, in orni- 


nadelphia- polyandria clafs of plants, the 
_ corolla whereof confifts of five petals, ver- 
“tically cordated, having one prominence 
of the apex greater than the other, and 
coalefcing at the bafes the fruitis round- 
ith, and contains five cells : the feeds are 
kidney-fhaped. 
~The feveral {pecies of this ‘plant are in 
~ englith called the chinefe-rofe, the abel- 
 ynofch, the bladder alcea, and the gum- 
Jeaved-ketmia. 
The feeds of the abel-mofch were once 
kept in our fhops, as a provocative and 
cordial ; but they are now out of ufe. 
HICUP, or HiccouGH, in medicine, a 
fpafmodic affeétion of the ftomach and 
diaphragm, arifing from any thing that 
irritates and vellicates their nervous coats, 
When it proceeds from a flight error in 
diet, it will foon end fpontaneoufly, or 
by drinking any thing which dilutes the 
acrid matter; but itis fometimes of a 
more dangerous kind, and may proceed 
from a hurt of the ftomach, poilon, an 
inflammation of the ftomach, inteftines, 
diaphragm, bladder, or the reft of the 
vifcera. Sometimes, immediately before 
death, it may proceed from gangrenes 
of the outward parts. In acute. fevers, 
and chiefly the malignant, it 4s often 
Fital. 
When it happens in old or weak people 
from a plentiful meal, efpecially from 
hard and flatulent aliment, or from drink- 
ing cold liquors, a draught of generous 
wine, or a dram of any fpirituous liquor, 
will generally take it away. Stomachic 
powders mixed with peruvian bark, and 
taken in generous wine, are alfo profit- 
able. When it proceeds from acid hu- 
mours in the ftomach, abfurbent and al- 
kaline medicines are good. If it pro- 
ceeds from an acute fever, or an inflam- 
mation of the fiomach, it is a dangerous 
difeafe: however, dulcified {pirit of nitre, 
joined to an alexipharmic, and given of- 
ten, isproper; ora dram of diafcordium 


HIDAGE, in Jaw-books, an extraardi- | 


HIDE, the fkin of beafts, but particularly 


_ SKIN, 


thology, names ufed in feveral parts of 
the kingdom for the leffer black and white 
woodpecker, with the three lateral long 
feathers of the tail variegated at the top. 
It is a fmall bird, hardly weighing more 
than an ounce. See the ariicles Picus 
and WOODPECKER, 


nary tax antiently paid to the king for 
every hide of land. Sometimes, indeed, 
it is ufed for being quit of this tax. 


applied to thofe of large cattle; as bul-— 
Jocks, cows, horfes, &c. See the article 


Hides are either raw or green, juft as 
taken off the carcafe; falted or feafoned © 
with falt, alum, and falt-petre, to pre- — 
vent their fpoiling ; or curried and tan- 
ed, See the article Curryinc, Tan- 
NING, &e. 
Hides make a confiderable article of com-_ 
merce, being fubjeét to the following 
duties and drawbacks, on importation, 
and when exported again, Buff-hides — 
pay each 3s. 9-°°d. and draw back 
3s. 6,75.d. and befides pay for every 
pound weight 7d. and draw back 
62 
6634, Cow or horfe-hides in the hair, 
ae 184 46%, 
pay each Vo and draw back Pass k 
7724 draw 
300 


gpt 
back 2s. 1——d, and for every pound — 
roo 


mE 
weight 3,5°.d. draw back 23334, Cow- 


ditto tanned, pay each 2s. 4 


roo 
hides of Barbary and Mufcovy pay each 


a 6z 
7 188 draw back 64*d, And befides 
1co 100 q 


if dreffed in oil, for every pound weight 


62, . 

q d. draw back Pals if tanned, the 
t 100 333, 

pound weight 3 5°.d. draw back aT 


if tawed, the hide 3s, 6d. draw back 
23S. F 


aii al : 74) Ceegy ee 


HT 


draw back etd and befides if dreff- 
ed in oil, £ah every pound weight 7d, 
draw back rT if tanned, & each 
pound 35° d. draw back so fe 


tawed, for each hide 3s. 6d. draw back 
2s. 4d. Hfdes of hories, mares and geld- 
ings, pay for every 20s. of thei value 
upon oath 4s. 9,45. d. draw back 4s. 
3x5, d. and betides for every hide, 2s. 
draw back 1s. 4d. Lofh-hides pay each 


befides for every pound weight, 7d. draw 
2 
back st d. Red or Mutcovy hides 
° 


tanned, coloured, or uncoloured, pay 
each 1s. 7,'5,d. draw back 1s. 5,75, d. 
and befides for every pound weight, 3d. 
draw back 2d. All other hides, and 
pieces of hides, not above particularly 
charged, pay for every 208, value upon 
oath, 4s. ;*5,d. draw back qs, 342d, 
and if tanned, for every pound weight, 
Ba 
3952,d. draw back 2°37 d. if dreffed in 
roo 
oil, for each pound 7d. draw back 
662 
+ d. and if tawed, each hide pays 


35. 6d. and draws back 2s. 4d, 

For the duty on britifh hides, tanned, 
&c, See the articles EXCISE, LEATHER, 
PARCHMENT, &c, 

Hides and calves-fkins, tanned in Great 
Britain, draw back, upon due exporta- 
tion, two third parts ef the duties ori- 
ginally paid for them; and befides a far- 
ther allowance of one penny for every 
pound weight of fkin fo dreffed, there is 
a draw-back of 13d. for every pound 
weight manufaétured into boots, fhoes, 
gloves, &c. 

Hive of land, was fuch a quantity of land 
as might be plowed with one plough 
within the compa(s of a year, or fo much 
as would maintain a family ; fome call it 
fixty, fome eighty, and fome an hun- 
dred acres. 

The diftribution of this kingdom by 
hides of Jand is very antient, mention 
being made of it in the laws of king 
Ina. Henry {, had three fhillings for 

every hide of land, in order to saile a 

VoL, ii» rs 
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ae 963, - 
2s. 4d. India hides pay each 11 toot 


yi 
7S. iaeyace d, draw back 1 s. i d. and 


ete he AE 


HIE 


dowry for his daughter: thig tax wag 
called hidage. 


HIDE-BOUND, among farriers, a diftemper 


in horfes when the {kin fticks.fo fatt to 


the back and ribs, that the hand caonot 
feparate the one from the o:her without 


great difficulty ; his body is at the fame — 
time lean, his back-bones fland up, his— 


guts are for the moft part dchcient ig 


moifture, and his dung dry and more 


offenfive than common, 
Ifa horfe become hide-bound by hard 
riding and ill keeping, he may, be cured 
by good keeping. If it be the effect of 
a fever, or fome other difeafe, if that be 
cured which is the caufe, the effe&t will 
ceafe: but if he has no fever upon him, 
and he is hide-bound only from lownefs 
of blood and fpirits, give him boiled 
barley, white-water, or the like, and 
when his flefh is raifed, harden it with 
good oats, beans, and moderate exe 
ercife. : 
HIDEL, in old law-books, denotes a fanc- 
tuary or place of protection. 
HIDPROTICS, in medicine, the fame with 
fudorifics, See SuDORIFIC. 4 p 
HIERACIUM, HAWKWEED, in botany, 
a genus of the fyngenefia-polygamia- 
equalis clafs of plants, the compound. 
flower of which is imbricated and uni- 
form, confifting of a great number of 
equal, hermaphrodite coro!lule, which 
are linear, truncated, and quinquedentat- 
ed; the ftamina are five very fhort capil- 
lary filaments: the feeds are folitary, ob- 
tufely quadragonal, and winged with 
down. See plate CXXXI. fig, 3. 
The leaves of this plant are efleemed 
cooling, and good in inflammations, 
They likewife trengthen the fight. 
HIERACITES, dieracite, in church-hif- 
tory, chiiftian heretics in the third cen- 
tury, fo called from their leader Hierax, 
a philofopher of Egypt; who taught that 
Melchifedec was the holy ghoit, denied 
the refurreétion, and condemned mar- 
riage; he likewife held, that no one 
could be faved who died before he arrived 
at years of difcretion, The dilciples of 
Hierpx taught that the word, or fon of 
God, was contained in the father, asa 
little veffel is contained in a great one; 
from whence they had the name metan- 
gimonifts, from the greek word prtayy » 
poG-, which fignifes contained in a 
veffel, 
HIERA PICRA, in pharmacy, a powder 
prepared in the following manner: take 


9 % of 


—4 


Ys — 
ee hh 


FFE 


of the gum extraéted from focotrine aloes, 
one pound ; of winter’s bark, fo called 
three ounces ; powder them feparately, 
and then mix them. 


‘Sfecies of HIERA PICRA, according to 


Quincy, is made thus: take of cinna- 
mon, zedoary, afarum, the Jeffer carda- 
mom feeds, and faffion,of each fix drams; 
cochineal, a fcruple; of the beft aloes, 


_ twelve ounces; and let them all be made 


into a powder together. 


Simple HiERa PICRA, is made by mixing 


the {pices of hiera picra with defpumated 
honey, or fyrup of violets, into an elec- 
tuary, 


Tin@ture of HIERA PICRA, is made thus: 


take of the {pecies of hiera picra, one 
ounce; of white-wine, one pound ; di- 
geft and then ftrain offihe fine liquor. 
It may be made in the fame manrer with 
a french ‘pirit. 


This may be fo managed as to become a 


good alterant. Itis generally given over 
night from two to three ounces ; and 
fometimes only one {poonful at night, 
and it produces excellent effe€ts in a ca- 
chexy, chlorofis, and obftru&tions of the 
menfes, 


HIERARCHY, among divines, denotes 


the fubordination of angels. See the ar- 
ticle ANGEL. 

Some of the rabbins reckon four, others 
ten, orders or ranks of angels; and give 
them different names, according to their 
different degrees of power and know- 
ledge. Dionyfius the areopagite, the je- 
fuit Celert, and many others, have gone 
fo far as to fettle a kind of ceremonial 
or rule for the precedency of angels, as 
feraphim, cherubim, thrones, dominions, 
principalities, ec. 


FIIERARCHY likewife denotes the fubordi- 


nation of the clergy, ecclefiaftical polity, 
or the confiitution and government of the 
chriftian church, confidered asa fociety. 
The nature of this polity will be beft un- 
derftood, by looking back to the contti- 
tution of the antient chriftian church ; 
which, as a fociety, confilted of teveral 
orders of men, wiz. nyemert, mig t, and 
xarnyeméevor; that is, rulers, believers, and 
catechumens, 
Under the rulers are comprehended the 
whole body of the clergy, viz. bifhops, 
priefts, and deacons, See the articles 
BisHor, Priest, Ge. 
The believers were perfect chriftians, and 
the catechumens imperfeét. See the ar 
ticle. CHRisTIANS and CATECHUMEN, 
It has been pretended, lays Broughton, 
z 
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HALE 


that the bifhops and prefbyters were the 
fame, which opinion has given rife to the 
prefbyterians, See PRESBYTERIANS. 
Toe bifhops, prefbyters, and deacons, 
therefore, according to him, conftituted 
the three fupertor orders of the clergy 5 
befides whom there were feveral inferior 
orders, as fubdeacons, acoluthifts, exor- 
cills, readers, door-keepers, fingers, ca- 
techifts, ftewards, @c. See the article 
AcoLuTuHi, &c. 

Allthefe orders of the clergy, continues 
the fame author, were appointed to their 
feveral offices in the church, by folemn 
forms of confecration or ordination, and 
had their refpeftive privileges, immani- 
ties, and revenves: and by means of this 
gradation and fubordination in the hier- 
archy, the worfhip and difcipline of the 
primitive church were kept up. 

How far the conftitution of ovr own 
churches agrees with or has departed from 
the plan of the antient hierarchy, may 
he feen at one glance of the eye. We 
have the firft general diftinQion of bifhops, 
prefby ters or priefts,and deacons. Among 
the firit, we retain only the diftinGion 
of archbifhops, with the title likewile of 
primates and bifliops; having no patri- 
archs or chorepifcopi: but as to the in- 
ferior orders of the clergy,,as acoluthifts, 
&c, they are all unknewn to the church 
of England, 

The unity and order of the chriftian 
church were fecured by laws both eccle- 
fiaftical and civil. The ecclefiaftical laws 
were, either rules and orders made by 
each bifhop for the better regulation of © 
his particular diocefe; or laws mace in 
provincial fynods, forthe government of 
all the diocefes of a province; or, laftly, 
laws refpeCing the whole chriftian church 
made in general councils. See SYNOD, 
The civil laws of the church, were the 
edi&s made from time to time by the 
emperors, either reftraining the power 
of the church, granting it new privileges, 
or confirming the old; and the breach 
of thefe laws were feverely punifhed both 
by the church and ftate, 


HIERES, a town of Provence, in France, 


fituated on the Mediterranean, eight miles 
eaft of Toulon: ealt long. 6° 5’, north 
Jat. ag? es 


Hieres is alfo the name of feveral iflands 


fituated in the Mediterranean, near the 
coatt of France, oppofite to the towns 
of Hieres and Toulon, 


HIEROGLYPHICS, in antiquity, myfti- 


cal chara&kers, or fyabols, in ufeamong | 
the 


12 es 


the Egyptians, and that as well in their 


writings as infcriptions ; being the figures 
of various animals, the parts of human 
bodies, and mechanical inftru:ments. 
But befides the hieroglyphics in common 
ufe among the people, the priefts had 
certain myftical chara€ievs, in which 
they wrapped up and concealed their 
doégtrines from the vulgar. It is faid, 
that thefe fomething refembled the chi- 
nefe chara&ters, and that they were the 
invention of Hermes, Sir Tohn. Mar- 
fham conje&tures, that the ule of thefe 
hieroglyphical figures of animals, intro- 
duced the ftrange worfh'p paid them by 
that nation: for as thefe figures were 
made choice of, according to the refpec- 
tive qualitics of each animal, to expiefs 
the qualities and dignity of the perfons 
reprefented by them, who were gene- 
rally their gods, princes and great men, 
and being placed in their temples, as the 
Images of their deities; hence they came 
to pay a juperftitious veneration to the 
animals themfelves, 

The meaning of a few of thefe hierogly- 
phics, has been preferved by antient wri- 
ters. Thus we are told they reprefented 
the fupreme deity by a ferpent with the 
head of ahawk. The hawk itlelf was 
the hieroglyphic of Ofiris; the river- 
horfe, of Typhon; the dog, of Mer- 
cury ; the cat, of the moon, or Diana; 
the beetle, of a couragious warrier; a 
new-born child, of the rifing fun ; and 
the like. 

HIEROGRAMMATISTS fepoycaupectessy 
i, e. holy regilters, were an order of 
prieits among the antient Egyptians, who 
prefided over learning and religion. 
They had the care of the hieroglyphics, 
and were the expofitors of religious doc- 
trines and opinions. They were looked 
upon as a kind of prophe's, and it is pre- 
tended that one of them predicted to an 
egyptian king, that an Tiraelite, (mean- 
mg Mofes} eminent for his qualifica- 
tions and atchievements, would leflen and 
deprefs the egyptian monarchy, They 
were thought to be fkilled in amulets and 
charms, in aftrology and augury: by 
this means they had a great fway in the 
egyptian fenate or council, and were al- 
ways at court to affitt the king with their 
advice. They were exempted from the 
public taxes, were efteemed of the higheft 
quality, and bore a fcepter Jike the king’s: 
but after the conquelt of Egypt by the 
Romans, they became very inconfide- 


f.v629:7 


HIEROSCOPY, 


BLS 


rable, and dwindled into mere fortine™ 
tellers. They wore a linen coat, and 
paner-fhoes; they bathed thrice a day 
and twice in the night in cold water, and 
in their religious worfh:p ufed to beat 
and difcipl:ne themfelves very feverely. 


HIEROMANCY, ispoummaese, in antiquis. 


ty, that part of divination which pre- 
died future events from obferving the 
varjous things offered in facrifice, See 
DivinaTION and SACRIFICE, 


HIEROMENITA, in antient chronology, 


a corinthian month, commonly called 
panemos; being the fame with theya- 
thenian beedromton. 


HIEROMNEMON, the name of-an off- 


cer in the greek church, whole principal 
function it was to ftand behind the patri- 
arch at the facraments, and other cere- 
monies of the church, and to fhew him 
the prayers, plalms, &c, in the order in 
which they were to be rehearfed. He 
likewile affifted the patriarch in putting 
on his pontifical veltments ; and afligned 
their places to thofe who fat round him, 
when feated on his throne. This office, 
in this latter refpect, was the fame as that 
of matter of the ceremonies to the pope, 
Tie hieromnemon was commonly a 
deacon, 


HIEROPHANTES, in grecian antiquity, 


the name hy which the Athenians called 
thofe priefts and priefteffes who were ap- 
pointed by the ftate to have the fupervifal 
of things facred, and to take care of the 
facrifices, 

They were obliged to the ftricteft conti- 
nency, in regard to the dignity of their 
miniftry ; for which reafon they drank 
decottions of hemlock, to extinguifh car- 
nal defires. ‘ 
The ceremonies of initiation, into the 
my fterious rites of Ceres, was performed 
by the hicrophantes ; whofe names were 
held in fuch veneration, that the mitiated 
were exprefsly forbidden to mention them 
in the prefence of the profane. 


HIEROPHYLAX, an officer in the greek 


church, who was guardian or keeper 
of the holy utenfils, veltments, &c, an- 
fwering to our facrifta or vellry-keeper. 

the fame with hiero- 


mancy. See HiEROMANCY. 


HIGH, altus, aterm of relation, import- 


ing one thing's being fuperior or above 
another: thus we fay, a high mountain, 
the high court of parliament, high re- 
lievo, &c. See the articles MOUNTAIN, 
PARLIAMENT, &e. 


9 X 2 HIGH, © 
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HicH, in mufic, is fometimes ufed in the 
fame fenfe with loud, and fometimes in 
the fame fenfe with acute. 
Hicu bearing. cock, a term ufed in fpeak- 
ing of fighting cocks, for one that is 
larger than the cock he fights with. 
HIGH-waATER, the ftate of the tide when 
highelt, or the time jut before it begins 
to ebb, See the article TIDEs. 
HicuH-way, a free paflage for the king’s 
fubjeéts, on which account it is called the 
king’s high-way, tho’ the freehold of the 
foil belong to the lord of the manor, or 
the owner of theland. Thofe ways that 
Jead from one town to another, and fuch 
as are drift or cartways, and are for all 
travellers in great roads, or that com- 
municate with them, are high-ways only ; 
and as to their reparation, are under the 
care of furveyors. 
By the 2 & 3 Phil. & Mar. c. 8. it is 
enaéted, that conftables and chuich- 
wardens of parifhes, calling the parifhion- 
erstogether, fhall yearly elect two honelt 
perfons to be furveyors of the high-ways, 
who are thereby authorized to order and 
dire&t the perfons and carriages employed 
in amending them: and the perfons fo 
chofen, are to take upon them the exe- 
cution of the office, on pain of forfeiting 
20s. The fame ftatute has farther or- 
dained, that certain days fhall be ap- 
pointed for working on the repairs of 
high-ways, on which every perfon hav- 
ing a plough-land, or keeping a draught 
or plough, is to fend out one cart, pro- 
vided with horfes, tools, &c. and two 
able men attending; alfo clergymen, 
keeping a coach and horfes, fhall be 
obliged to fend cut a team, or fhall for- 
feit 10s, for every default therein : and 
every houfeholder or cottager fhall work 
on the faid days, for the amendment of 
_ the high-ways, under the penalty of 
as. 6d. aday, leviable by diftrels, &c, 
Where a high-way lies within a parith, 
the parifh is bound to repair it, unlefs 
it appears that the fame ought to be re- 
paired by fome perfon, either by reafon of 
tenure or prefcription. On oath made, by 
the furveyors, of fums expended in repair- 
ing any high-way, jullices of the peace 
may order them a rate not exceeding 6d, 
in the pound; but money thus raifed, 
fhall not excufe working on the high- 
ways, where the ftatute- work and labour 
has not been performed. 3 & 4. Wil. & 
Mar. If a high-way leading through 
a field is out of repair, travellers may 
juftify going out of the track, tho’ there 


be corn fown; and in cafe a high.way 
is not fuflicient, any paffenger may break 
down the inclofure, and go over the land 
adjoining, till a fufficient way be made, 
All manner of injuries to high ways that 
render them lefs commodious to travel- 
Jers, are deemed nulances; fuch as lay- 
ing logs of timber in them, ereéting 
gates, or making hedges acrofs them, 
permitting boughs of trees to hang over 
them, Gc. Perions negle&ting to fcour 
their ditches, whereby the ways are dan-~ 
gerous, after thirty days notice given by 
the furveyors, are liable to the forfeiture 
of 2s. 6d. for every eight yards not 
fcoured; and not under 20s. or exceed 
ing sl. if they permit foil to lie in the 
high ways. Geo. I. c. 52. Pofts with 
infcriptions ought to be fet up by furvey- 
ors, where two or more cro{s roads meet, 
as a diredlion to travellers to the next 
market-towns, on the penalty of 10S. 
8 & 9 Wil. III. 7 Geo. IL. ¢. 9. 

HIGH-WAY-MEN, are robbers on the high- 
way, for the apprehending and taking of 
whom a reward of gol. is given by the 
ftatute of 4-& 5 Wil. & Mar. 

HIGHAM-FERRERS, a borough town 
of Northamptonthire, twelve miles north- 
ealt of Northampton : it fends two meme 
bers to parliament. 

HIGHNESS, atitle given to prinees; Be- 
fore king James I, the kings of England 
had no other title but that of highnefs ; 
which was alfo the cafe of the kings of 
Spain before Charles V. 

At prefent all the fons of crowned heads 
are ftiled royal highnefs, as the electors 
of Germany ave electoral highnefs. 

HIGHWORTH, or HicgwortTu, amare © 
ket town of Wi'thhire, fituated thirty 
miles north of Salifbury. 

HIIS TESTIBUS, a phrafe antiently add- 
ed in the end of a deed, written in the 
fame hand with the deed; upon which 
the witneffes were called, the deed read, 
and their names entered, See the article 
WITNESS. 

Hiis teftibus in fubje& deeds, continued — 
till, and in, the reign of Henry VIII. 

HILARIA, an antient roman feltival, ob- ~ 
ferved on the eighth of the calends of 
April, or the twenty-fifth day of March, © 
in honour of the goddefs Cybele. It was 
fe called from the various expreflions of 
joy and mirth on this occafion. The 
ftatue of the goddefs was carried in pro- 
ceffion through the ftreets of the city. 
The day was fpent in mafquerades of all 
forts, and every one was permitted to — 

; appear - 


HIN 
appear in what difguife he pleafed. 


and mourning ; the reafon of which was 
probably this: Cybele reprefentéed the 
earth which, at that time of the year, 
begins to feel the kindly warmth of the 
fpring, and to pafs from winter to fum- 
mer; fo that this fudden tranfimutation 
from forrow to joy, was an emblem of 
| the viciffitude of the feafons, which fuc- 
| ceeded one another. 
|-HILARODI, in the antient mufic and 
poetry, a fort of poets among the Greeks, 
who went about finging little gay poems 
or fongs, fomewhat graver than the ionic 
pieces, accompanied with fome inftru- 
ment. From the ftreets they were at 
length introduced into the tragedy, as the 
magodi were into comedy. They ap- 
peared dreffed in white, and were crown- 
ed with gold. At firft they wore thoes, 
but afterwards they affumed the crepida ; 
being only a foal tied over with a ftrap, 
HILARODIA, a poem or compofition in 
verfe, made or fung by a fort of rapfo- 
difts called hilarodi, See the preceding 
article. 
HILARO-TRAaGEDiA,a dramatic perform- 
ance, partly tragic, and partly comic. 
Scaliger holds the hilaro-tragedia, and 
the hilarodia, or poem fung by the hila- 
rodi, to be the fame thing, Others ra- 
ther take the hilaro-tragedia to have been 
pretty nearly what we call a tragi- 
comedy. Others again will have it to 
have been a pure tragedy, only termi- 
nating with a happy cataftrophe, which 


the fortunate (tate. Suidas mentions one 

Rhinthon, a comic poet of Tarentum, as 

the inventor of this kind of poetiy, 
HILARY-TERM, among lawyers, 

the article TERM, 
HILDESHEIM, the capital of a bifhop- 
ric, furrounded by the territories of 

Brunfwic, and fubjeét to its own bifhop : 

eaft long. 10%, north lat. 52° 17’. 
HILL, in the natural hiftory of the earth. 

See the article MOUNTAIN, 

HILUM, among botanilts, denotes the eye 
| of abean. See BEAN and Ere. 

HIN, a hebrew meafure of capacity for 
things liquid, containing the fixth part 
of an epha, or one gallon two pints, or 
2.§33 folid inches, englith meature, 
| HIND, a female ftag in the third year of 
| its age. 

HIND-CALF, a male-hart or hind in the 
firft year, She fawns in April os May. 

Sce the article HUNTING, 


See 
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The Hinp, or HINE. 
day before the feftival was fpent in tears HIND HAND, in the manege. 


brings the hero out of the wretched into ° 


HIN 


See the article Hine. 

See the ar- 
ticle HanDa 

HINDENI nomunes, fignifies a fociety or 

clafs of men, 
In the time of our Saxon anceftors, all 
men were ranked into three claffes, and 
rated agreeably to the claffes they were 
in; and if any one committed an in- 
jury, he was to make reparation accord - 
ing to the value of the perfon to whom 
it was done. The loweft were ‘hoje 
woith 200 fhillings, who were cilicd 
viri ducenteni, or trwybindemen, anc ver 
wives tavyhindas. The middle were va- 
lued at 600 fhillings, and were termed 
Jixbindemen, and their wives fixhtndas: 
and the higheft were valued at 1200 ihil- 
lings, and were {tiled ¢tveifhindemen, and 
their wives trvelfhindas. 

HINDON, a borough town of Wilthire, 
fituated fourteen miles weft of Sairfbury 3 
it fends two members to parliament, 

HINDOWN, or HenpDown, the capital 
of the country of the Hindowns, in the 
hither India: eaft long. 76° 30‘, north 
lat: 27°. 

HINE, or HIND, a hufbandman’s fervant. 
Thus the perfon who overtees the icit, is 
called the matter hine, ‘ 

HINGES, the joints on which gates, doors, 
lids, folds of tables, @e. harg and turn 
in opening, fhutting, or folding, 

They are of different denominations, as 
butts, ufed by the joiners for hanging 
table-leaves, &c. (See plate CXXXII. 
fig. 1. n° x,) Caiement, for hanging 
cafements upon (247d. n° 2.) dove tails, 
(n° 3.) and effes (n? 4.) for light doors 
and lockers; garnet crofs, for hanging 
Jarge doofs cr heavy teuttles in fhips 
(n° 5.) 3 port, for hanging fhips ports 
(n° 6.)5 fcuttle, particularly ufed for 
{cuttles (n° 7.) 

Befides thefe there are many others of 
different forms and ules, diftineuifhed 
by different names, as cafting, clieit black 
Lancafhire, fmooth-field coach, defk, 
dozen ware long, dozen ware fhort, 
weighty long, weighty fhort,lambs leads, 
port fide Lancahhire, fide fmooth Seid, 
fide with {quares, fide with rifing joints, 
Lancafhire and {mooth-ficid ftalls; beds, 
bcx, trunk of feveral kinds; crew, fhut- 
ter, Lancafhire joints, and Lancafhire 
dozen-ware with hooks, 

Hinges of al! kinds are prohibited to be 
imported. : 

HINGHAM, a market-town, ten miles 
fouth- weft of Norwich. 

HINK.- 


ei.? 


HINKLEY, a market-town, ten miles 
fouth of Leicefter. 

HIP, or Haw, in the materia medica, is 
reputed attenuant and diuretic, There 
is a very pleafant conferve of hips kept in 
the fhops. 

Hip, or Hauncu, among farriers. 
the article HauncH. 

Hip-sHoT, is faid of a horfe that has 
fprained his haunches. See Srrain. 
Hires in building, thofe pieces of timber 

p'aced at the corner of a roof. 

The hips are much longer than the raf- 
ters, by reafon of their oblique pofition, 
and are planted not with a right or fquare 
angle, but a very oblique one, and con- 
fequently are not, or at lea(t ought not, 
to be {quare at any angle, (as rafters are 
not at all) but level at every one of them ; 
and, which is more, as rafters have but 
four planes, thefe commonly have five. 
They are generally by country workmen 
called corners ; and fome call them prin- 
cipal rafters, and others fleepers. The 
truth is, hips and fleepers are much the 
fame, only fleepers fie in the vallies, 
(and join at the top with the hips) but 
thofe furfaces or planes’ which make the 
back of the hip, are under the fides of 
the fleeper, . 

The backs of a hip are thofe two fu- 
perficies or planes on the outfide of the 
‘hip, which lie parallel, both in refpe& of 
the Jength and breadth, with the fuper- 
ficies of the adjoining fide and end of the 
roof. 

Hip-cout, fciatica. See thearticles GourT 
and SCIATICA. 

HIP-MOULD, is by fome ufed for the back 
of the hip, but others underitand it to 
mean the prototype or pattern, commonly 
made of a thin piece of wainfcot, by 
which the back and fides of the hip are 
fet out. 

HipP-ROOF, among carpenters, called alfo 
italian roof, is a roof which has neither 
gable-head, fhread-head, nor jerken- 
head (by which is meant fuch heads as 
are both gable and hip at the fame end :) 
for it is a gable or upright as high 
as the collar-beam, and then there are 
two fhort hips, which fhut up with their 
tops to the tops of a pair of rafters, 
which country carpenters call finglars, 
A hip-roof has rafters as long, and with 
the angles of the foot, &c. at the ends 
of buildings, as it has at the fides ; and 
the feet of the rafters at the ends of fuch 
buildings as have hip-roofs, ftand on the 


See 
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fame plane, viz. parallel with the horj- 


zon, and at the fame height from the | 
foundation, with rafters on the fides of 


the roof. 
HIPPARCHUS’s periop. 
HIPPEUS, in phyfiology, a kind of comet, 


fo called from its refemblance to a horfe. 


See PERIOD.” 


But the thape of this comet is not always | 


alike, bei1g fometimes oval, and fome- 
times imitating arhomboidos. Its train 
alfo is fometimes fpread from the front, 


or fore part, and fometimes from the 


hind part. 
Hence this clafs of comets is diftin- 
guifhed into equinus barbatus, equinus 


quadrangularis, and equinus ellipticus. | 


See the article CoMET. 


HIPPO, in zoology, a {pecies of ferpent, 


with 160 fcuta on the abdomen, and Ico | 


fquamz on the tail, 
“SERPENT. 
HIPPOBOSCA and Hieroroscus, 
zoology, names given to the horfe-fly, 
frequent about the bodies of horfes, to 
whom it is very troublefome, 
HIPPOCAMPUS, the ska HORSE, in 
ichthyology, the fquare-bodied fyngna- 
thus, with no fin at thetail. It is five 
inches long, and where thickeft, about 
an inch in diameter; the head is long, 
flender, andcompreffed, forming a kind 
of fhout; the body is of a quadrangular 
figure, but the divifions are not equal, 
and in the thickeft part it is hexangular 
or heptangular. See SYNGNATHUS. 
lt isa very fingular and rare fi © ; the tail 
of which ufually curls up in the drying, 
and its head being bent down, gives it a 


See CoLUBER and | 


in” 


rude refemblance to a horfe; whence the — 


name. See plate CXXXII, fig. 3. 
HIPPOCASTANUM,  HoRSE - CHES- 


NUT, the fame with the efula of Linnzus, 


See the article ESuLA, 
HIPPOCENTAUR, in antiquity, a fa- 
bulous animal, half man half horfe. 
What gave rife to the fable of hippocen- 
taurs, was this. The Theffalians are 


faid to have been the firft inventors of the — 


art of breaking horfes; and being firtt 


feen on horfeback, they feemed to make — 


but one body with the horles ; whence 


the origin of the fable. 


HIPPOCRAS, an infufion of aromatic — 


powders in wine, which is afterwards 


edulcorated with fugar and honey; be- — 


ing fo called becaufe that, when the in- 
fufion is finifhed, it is ftrained through 
Hippocrates’s fleeve. 

It is prepared of various aromatics and 


other i 
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other ingredients, according to the dit- 
terent intentions to be anfwered, 
IPPOCRATEA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whole characters are not juttly af- 
certained: the calyx is a pertanthium 
formed of a fingle leaf, patent, and light- 
ly divided into five obtufe fegments, 
larger than the corolla; the corolla is 
monopetalous, oval, truncated at the top, 
and undivided at+the edges: the fruit 1s 
* a capfule of a depreffo-plane figure, pa- 
tent, femitrifid, with trifid fegments ; 
and contains three cells, each of them 
bivalve, and the valves carinato-com- 
prefled: the feeds are oblong, and have 
a membranaceous ala. 
HIPPOCRATES’s sLEEVE, a bag ufed 
to rain fyrups and decoétions for clari- 
fication. See CLARIFICATION. 
HIPPOCREPIS, COMMON HORSESHOE 
VETCH, in botany, a genus of the dia- 
delphia-decandria clafs of plants: the 
corolla is papilionaceous ; the vexillum 
cordated, feated in the ungues the length 
of the cup; the carina is lunulated and 
comprefled; the fruit is a compreffed 
“plane pod, very long and reflex, and 
jointed: the feed is fingle in each joint, 
of an oblong and incurved figure. 
HIPPODROME, in antiquity, the courfe 
where horfe races were performed. 
MiIPPODROMUS, in grecian antiquity, 
the boeotian name for the athenian month 
hecatombzon, See HECATOMBZON. 
HIPPOGLOSSUS, the TURBOT, in ich- 
thyology, a fpecies of pleuronectes, with 
the eves on the right fide, and the body 
fmooth. 
Ii grows to a confiderable fize, and is 
one of the mott efteemed fith at our tables, 
The dorfal-fin reaches from the head to 
the tail, and has an hundred and five 
rays; the pectoral fins have each fixteen 
rays, and the ventral ones fix. See the 
article PLEURONECTES. 
HIPPOMANE, in botany, a genus of 
plants whofe characters are not properly 
alcertained; the male and female flow- 
ers are produced diftin&t ; the male flow- 
ey has no corolla: the fruit is a large, 
globoie berry, fomewhat umbilicated, and 
containing only one cell: the feed is 
round and woody. The eating of this 
plant is faid to make horfes mad, whence 
| its namie inwouays¢. 
JIIPPOMANES fignifies the expreffed juice 
of the tithymatlus; as alfo a juice diltil- 
ling from the genitals of a mare, in the 
teme of her covering: jome again take 


* 


’ 
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it ior the fecundines of a mare; and, | 


A ys cage” 
trER 
lafily, it fignifies a flefhy fubftance ad- 
hering to the forehead of a colt newly 
foaled, which fome imagine to have a 
virtue of procuring love, and promoting 
the birth, 

HIPPOMYRMEX, the HORSE-ANT, in 
zoology, a {pecies of ant, much larger 
than the common ant, See ANT. 

HIPPOPHAE, the swALLOW-THORN,or 
SEA BUCK-THORN, in botany, a genus 
of the dioecia-tetrandria clafs of plants, 
having no corolla; the calyx of the mate 
flowers is divided into two parts, as is alfo 
the calyx of the female: the fruit is a 
globofe, unilocular berry; the feed igs 
fingle and roundih, 

Hippocrates prefcribes the juice of this 
plant to evacuate white phlegm; and 
alfo as a cathartic in other diforders. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, the RIVER-HORSE, 
a genus cf quadrupeds, of the order of 
the jumenta, the characters of which are 
thefe: the fore teeth of the upper jaw 
are four, and placed in pairs; thole of 
the lower jaw are prominent, and the in« 
termediate ones are protended forward : 
the canine-teeth are fingle, and obliquely 
truncated ; the teats are only two, and 
placed near the groin, 


The hippopotamus is a native of Africa, © 


paffing a great part of its time under 
water, in the rivers of the Nile and Niger ; 
but comes on fhore to fleep and breed. 
It is a large unweildy animal, as big as 
anox. See plateC XXXII. fig. 2. 

HIPPURIS, in botany, a genus of the 
monandria monogynia clals of plants, 
having no corolla: the cup is fcarce dif- 
tinguifhable ; it confilts of only two ex- 
tremely finall margins, ftanding oppofite 
to one another on the head of the germen : 
there is no pericarpium ; but after every 
flower there comes a feed, which is 
roundifh and naked, 


HIPPURUS, in ichthyology, the dolphin . 
or coryphena witha forked tail. Seethe ~ 


articles DOLPHIN and CORYPHANA. ,? 

HIRCANIA, in geography, the provinces 
of Perfia in Afia, which lie on. the fou- 
thern fhore of the Cafpian fea. 

HIRCHFIELD, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of the upper Rhine, and langraviate 
of Heffe Caffe!, fituated on the river Fuld, 
in eaft long. 9° 32’, north Jat. 50° 47/. 

HIRCI, of sANGuIS HIRCI, See the ar- 
ticle SANGUIS. 

HIRCUS, in anatomy, a part of the auri- 
cle er outer ear, being that eminence 
next the temple. See Har. 

Hircus, aGoaT, inaftronomy, a tar of 

the 


ee 
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the firft magnitude, the fame with capella. 
See the article CAPELLA. 

Hircus is alfo a name ufed by fome wri- 
ters for a comet encompaffed, as it were, 
with a mane, feemingly rough and hairy. 

Hircus, a denomination given to the 
rank fmell exhaling from the armpits. 

‘HIRSBURG, a town of Silefia, in the ter- 
ritory of Jawer, forty four miles fouth- 
weft of Breflaw, in eaft long. 15° 50’; 
north Jat. 50° 50’. 

HIRTELL A, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereot confifts of five equal pe- 
tals: thefe are roundifh and _ hollow, 
fmaller than the cup, and deciduous: the 
fruit is an oval berry, broadeft at the 
top, a little compreffed, and obfcurely 
trigonal: the feed is fingle, and of the 
figure of the cup. 

HIRUDO, the LEECH, in zoology, a well 
known naked infeé, with a flatted but 
mae" body, and broader at the end 
than elfewhere, and the fkin foft and 


e common leech grows to two or three 

inches in length, and is of a blackith 
colour, variegated with yellow, See plate 
CXXXII. fig. 4. 
The horfe-leech is larger than the former 
{pecies, black on the back, and Jead- 
coloured on the belly. The fnail-leech, 
fs only about an inch in length, and of 
a whitifh colour; and the great-tailed 
leech grows to aninch and an half in 
length, and is of a dufky-brown colqur. 
See the article LEECH. 

HIRUNDO, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds, of the order of the pafferes; com- 
prehending the common houfe-{wallow, 
the field {wallow, the martin, and the 
goat fucker. 

The chara&ters of the genus are thefe : 
« the beak is very fmall, of a fubulated 
figure, crooked, and depreffed at the bale; 
and the opening of the mouth is enor- 
moufly wide. 
The common fwallow is about the fize 
of the linnet: the upper part of the body 
is of a gloffy bluifh-black, the tail-fea- 
thers are fpotted with white, and the 
brealt and belly are of a fnow-white. 
Hirunbo, the swaALLOW FISH or TUB- 
FISH, inichthyology, a fpecies of trigla, 
with a fomewhat prickly head, and with 
a remarkabje pinnule at the pectoral fins : 
which are fo jong, as to be of vie in flying, 
or raifing itfelf above the water, Hence, 
by fome inaccvrate writers, it has been 
confounded with the exocoetus, or flyings 
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fith, properly fo called. 
Exocoertus. 

HISPANIOLA, an ifland of America, in 
the Atlantic ocean, fituated between 67° 
and 74° of weft long. and between 18% 
and 20° north lat, being about 420 mileg 
Jong from eaft to weft, and 120 in breadth 
It is frequently called St. Domingo, from 
the capital thereof. 

HISPID Lear, among botanifts, one whofe 
furface is covered with more thick an¢ 
rigid hairs than the pilofe Jeaves are. 

HisPiD STALK, among botanifts, a ftalk 
roughly hairy. 

HISSING LETTERS, among grammari¢ 
ans, are S, X, and Z, fo called on ace 
count of their harfh found. 

HISTORICAL, fomething that relates te 
hiftory: thus we fay, hiftorical truth, 
hiftorical ftyle, hiftorical narration of 
facts, &c. See the article HisTORY. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER, a profeffed hif. 
torian, or writer of hiftory. 
An hiftorian of all authors fpreads the 
moft ample theatre; he ereéts the greatef 
tribunal on earth ; for it is his office’ t 
fit fupreme judge of all that paffes in tht 
world, to pronounce the deftiny of t 
great ones ef the earth, and fix their 
character with pofterity ; to do juftic 
to virtue and worth, in beltowing eternity 
upon great and good aétions, and fixin 
an everlafting mark of infamy on bac 
ones; to inftruét all people and nations, 
and direét the conduét of ages; he there: 
fore ought to be endowed with many 
greatand uncommon qualifications. H 
muft be a perfon of confummate know 
ledge of men and things, of found judg 
ment, uncommon fagacity and penetra 
tion, experienced in matters of ftate an 
war, of great integrity, firmne({s of mind 
freedom of fentiment, and matter of 
pure, clear, nervous, and exalted ftyle 
An hiftorian whofe province it is to fpea 
to kings and princes, to the great mei 
of all ages and countries, and to be th 
common matter and inftru€tor of man 
kind, muft not only write with purity 
fimplicity, and manly fenfe, but witl 
dignity and elegance; he muft reject a 
that is vulgar and low in ftyle, make t 
majefty and fublimity of his expreffior 
comport with the dignity of his fubject 
muft by an exaf choice and propriet: 
of words, a natural difpofition of pbrafes 
and a prudent moderate ufe of figures 
give weight to his thoughts, force to hi 
language, and imprint a charaéter o 
greatnefs on ail that he fays. He mul 
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at the fame time reprefent things with an 
air of gvavity and prudence, and not give 
a loofe to the heat of imagination, or vi- 
vacity of wit; but dilcreetly fupprefs 
every thing that fhall feem idle, languid, 
and unprofitable, and give every thing 
that juft figure and proportion which is 
confiltent with propriety and decorum. 
He mutt endeavour at a noble fimpiicity 
of thought, language, defign, and ordi- 
nance, and carefully avoid all profufe- 
ne(s of falfe conceit, {trained expreflion, 
and affected pompoulnefs fo inconfittent 
with the gravity, dignity, and noble cha- 
racter of hiftory. In a word, he mutt 
write fo as to be intelligible to the igno- 
rant, and yet charm the wile ; form and 
exprefs fuch ideas as are great, and yet 
fhall appear very common, and intermix 
no other ornament with his narration 
than what the modelty of truth can bear, 
He fhould be above the reach and power 
of hopes and fears, and ail kinds of in- 


‘tereft, that he may always dare to {peak 


the truth, and write of al] without pre- 
judice ; religioufly obferving never to 
abufe the public faith, nor to advance 
any thing upon common fame, which is 
always uncertain, but upon undoubted 
memoirs and faithful relations of fuch 
perfons as have had a hand in affairs. 
He mutt always be upon his guard againit 
the biafs and affeétions of thofe who fup- 
ply him with matter, and mutt not cre- 
duloufly give his affent to the hiftorians 
that went before him, without enquiring 
narrowly into their characler, and what 
influence they may have been under 
when they wrote, in order to make a jut 
eftimate of their weight and credit. 

An hiftorian, as to his matter, fhould 
choofe fubje&ts great in themfelves, and 
fuch as are worthy of public fame and 
remembrance ; and fhould make himfelf 
fo far mafter of his matter, as to be able 
to caft it into what form he pleafes, and 
to ftrike upon all his fubje&ts the colours 
they are naturally difpofed to bear, in 
order to make his Jefions profitable to 
potterity, by regulating the heart and 


{pirits of men, animating them to great — 


and virtuous aétions by illuflrious ex- 
amples, and cautioning them againtt vice, 
folly, cruelty, and unjuftice, by laying 
open the fatal confequences refulting 
from them, The courfe of his narra- 
tion muft proceed in the order of time in 
which the faés happened, in a pure, 
grave, uninterrupted feries, fuch as may 
not improperly be compared to a great 
Vor, Il, 
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river flowing with compofed majefty and. 
ftately fmoothnefs ; and when it falls in 
his way to introduce little occurrences, 
they muft be fo artfully interwoven with . 
the great, in the thread of the narration, 
as to offer a feafonable entertainment and 
relief to the reader from the fatigue that’ 
too fedulous an attention to the great, 
requireth. He mutt alfo obferve great 
judgment in the ordinance and difpofi- 
tion of events and their circumftances, 
fo as to intereft the reader, and let him 
into all his thoughts and vieves, by mak- 
ing his perfons act as their charaéter and 
temper inclined them ; difcovering their 
manners, fentiments, defigns, motives, 
and operations as they really ftandina 
neceflary dependence upon each other, 
and with fo natural a conneélion, as to 
fhow nothing out of its place. His tran- 
fitions, in which confilis the great art of 
narration, and one of its principal beau- 
ties, muft be natural and eafy, arifing 
from the difference of fubje&t rather thar 
expreffion, He muft make a wife ani 
judicious choice of circumftances, fuch as 
are proper to enlarge and improve the 
ideas of things, and to ftrike that light 
and colour upon them which moft eafily 
attraéts belief and engages the mind ; 
and mutt for that purpofe always obferve 
a due mixture of great and little circum- 
ftances, neither of which mutt be carried 
beyond nature, or be fo minute, low, or 
frivolous, as to debafe his fubject. He 
muft not only recite the bare events and 
actions of men, but alfo lay open the 
motives and principles from which they 
took their rife, and upon which they pro- 
ceeded to their final iffues. He muft lay 
open the hearts of the actors, let his 
reader into the moft important fecrets of 
their councils and defigns, and oblige 
him with a fight of thofe fecret fprings 
which moved them to enterprizes, and of 
the caufes of their fuccefs or mifcarriages 
He mutt be very {pacing and cautious in 
the ule of defcriptions, which are to be 
introduced fo far only as they ferye to 
ilufrate things that are effential to the 
main fubject, and to enliven the narra- 
tion: and even in that cafe, they mutt 
be fucciné&t and elegant. The frequent 
ule of harangues are difapproved of by 
many judicious. perfons ; for thele long 
formal harangues of generals to their 
foldiers, when in the prefence of the ene- 
my, and ready to enter upon aétior, 
which we find in many hiftorians, are 
undoubtedly not enly unnatural and 
Peg improe 
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improhable, but contrary to the truth 
of. bittory. Neverthelefs,’a fort fpeech 
‘fuited to the fubject, made’ by a perfon 
of eminent charaéter has its proper 
beauty and animates a narration. | A ju- 
dicious hiftorian ought not to admit any 
portraits into his work but thole of the 
greatelt perfons, and fuch as are princi- 
pally interefted, and have the chief hand 
an affairs ; and thefe muft be real, natural 
and truly refembling their originals ; ex- 
preflive of theic genius, the qualities of 
the head and heart, rather thandefcriptive 
of the external form of his perfonages. 
When fuch are finifhed with a maitterly 
hand, with true judgment and fuccels, 
they are not only preat ornaments and 
embellifhments in hittory, but of ufe to 
firip the hearts of men of their difguifes, 
to lay open all their fecret folds, and dii- 
clofe the real Springs of aGiions, Itisa 
great faultinan hiltoriographer to abound 
zoo much in reflections of his own ; he 
therefore muft not tury philofopher or 
sacralift indifferently upon all occafions; 
for every man defives to be fice in his 
judgment ofthe faéts reprefented to him, 
and the conlequences he is to draw from 
theary, in .which confifis the  greateft 

leafure of the reader. But if an author 
; fhould throw in, or mingle reflections of 
- his own with his ftory, they mutt be fuch 
- as arife naturally from the fubjeét, and 
contain a great and’noble fenfe in a few 
words 5 they mult not be too fine fpun 


or ftudied, nor have more brightnefs than , 


folidity, ‘but appear rather to be the rea- 
foning of a wife itatefman, than the 
affetation cf a declaimer; nor mutt they 
be too frequent, or too loofe and dil- 
jointed, but be enamelled in the body cf 
the work. Digreflions, if made with 
judgment, and not too wide and foreign 
from the tubjeét, have alfo their proper 
grace and ornament in hiftory; as they 
give an agreeable variety to the narration, 
and relieve the mind of the reader; but 
they muft be introduced by the hiftorian 
with an artful hand and great addrefs ; 
they mutt bear an alliance and connection 
with the purport of the hiftory, and 
their length mutt be proportionably great- 
er or lefs, as they are more nearly or 
_ remotely allied to the capital point of the 
. ftory aaa 

HISTORY, a defetiption or recital of 
things as they are, or have been, in a 

continued, orderly narration of the prin- 

cipal fudts and circumflances thereof, 
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Hiftory, with regard to its fubje&t, is di- 
vided into the hiitory of nature, and the 
hiftory of a&tions. ‘The hiftory of na- 
ture (which is much the fame with phy- 
fiology) is adelcription of natural bodies, 
whether terreftr’al, as animals, vege- 
tables, foflils, fire, water, air, meteors, 
@&c. or celeltial, as the ftars, planets, 
comets, &e. Hiltory of aétions is a con- 
tinued relation of a ieries of memorable 
events, 

Hittory with reg?rd to its matter, is either 
natural, facred, civil, ecciefiaftic, literary, 
or perfonal, Natural hiftory, isa dée- 
fcription of the fingularities of nature; 
its irregularities and prodigies; and the 
alterations it undergoes in the birth, pro- 
grefs, end, and vie of things, Sacred 
hiftory, is that which lays before us the 
mylteries and ceremonies of religion, 
vifions or appearances cf the deity, mi- 
racles and other fupernatural things, 
whereof God alone is the author. Civil 
hiftory, is that of people, monarchies, 
flates, communities, cities, @c. Eccle- 
fialtic hiftory, is that which gives an ace 
count of the rife and eftablifhment of the 
feveral religions and churches, of the rife 
and progrels of the various opinions 
fe&is and herefies, @e. Literary hiftory 
treats of arts and iciences, their original 
progrefs, and of the perfons who have 
been moft remarkable in difcovering and 
promoting them. | Perfonal hiftery, is 
that which cives the life of one or more 
fingle perfons, and is the fame with 
what is called biography. 

Hiftery with regard to its form, is either 
fimple, figurate, or mixed, Simple hif- 
tory, is that which isdelivcred without art 
or ornament; being only a bare, and 
faithful recital cf things, in the manner’ 
and ordexy wherein they paffed. Figurate 
hiftory, is that which is further enriched 
with ornaments, by the wit and inge- 
nuity of the hiftorian; by laying open 
the charaéters of the principal perfons, 
the fecrct fprings and motives cf the 
feveral events, @c. Mixed hiftory, is 
that which befides the recital and orna- 
ments of figurate hiftory, calls in the 
proofs and authorities upon which the 
fa&ts are founded ; furnifhing authentic 
memoirs, or original letters, manifeftos, 
&¢, to youch the truth of what is ad- 


vanced. See HisTORIOGRAPHER, 
Credibility. foundation, and nature of 
Hisrory. Some choofe to define hil- 


tory, a iuc and well grounded pean 
5 of 


Hs 
of paft events ; a definition equally ap- 
licable to all the kinds’ of it: for tho’ 
an fome of them, as the hiftory of na- 
ture and literature, we meet with ac- 
counts of qualities and opinions; of 
works of nature and art ; yet thefe have 
no other relation to hiftory than as they 
ane events, and are deduced from ob- 
fervations on palt changes. And as to 
the grounds on which the credibility of 
an hiftory is founded, they are derived 
partly from the events related, and partly 
from the evidence and charaSter of fuch 
as relate them ; whence arifes an inters 
mal and external credibility. 
The interior credibility confifts not only 
in the poffibiliry of the event reported, 
but likewife in its probability ; which 
Jaft confifts in this, that the circum- 
ftances_in which an event is reported to 
have happened be conformable or fuit- 
able thereto, or that there be fome foun- 
dation for it in the conneétion of the cir- 
cumitances, and that in parallel cafes the 
fame had frequently happened. Henceit 
is eafy to conceive, that many events 
may appear improbable, nay incredible 
to fome, through mere ignorance, or by 
feparating them from their circumftances. 
This is the cafe with the frequent charges 
of incredibility brought againft thote 
numerous armies we read of in antient 
hiftory, from confounding the regular 
armies of the moderns, with the tumul- 
tuous ones of the antients; which were 
a kind of militia compofed of all or the 
greater part of the fighting men of a 
country, 
Under the external grounds of credi- 
bility are comprehended the genuinenels 
of the original teftimony, and the capacity 


and integrity of thofe who relate it: the - 


evidence alledged muft not only be af- 
cribed to its true authors, but thefe muft 
appear to be perfons fo circumftanced and 
inclined as to relate the truth, fo as to 
add to it nothing falfe, nor omit any 
thing of confequence to the event re- 
ported. The firft of thefe, or the genu- 
inenefs of the original teltimony, affects 
not only books and traéts, but public 
records and monuments of paft events, 
flatues, inicriptions, columns, edifices, 
&c. And to deteét the fraudulent prac- 
tices of former times, in forging evi- 
dences of thiskind, requires great know- 
ledge in the hiftory not only of human 
focieties, but of the opinions, {ciences, 
languages, and cuftoms of different 
tames. And hence appeais the ne- 
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ceffity of great penetration, and capacity 
in an hiftorian ; but above all, of great 
integrity and fincerity in relating the 
truth. 


In trying the credibility of an event by. 
the number of evidences brought in fup- ~ 


portof it, we ought to weigh: 1. How 
many hiftorians, and osher known fources, 
are really extant of any particular event, 
2. The actual diverfity of. their tefti- 


monies. 3. Their agreement and cone. 


tradi@ion ; and whether they cannot be 
reconciled, 4. The exterior and. in- 
terior credibility of the contradicting 
narrations. pee 

From what has been faid, we may draw 
the following inferences. 1, That there 
is a real and demonftrable certainty of 
events, which ought not to he doubted 
or contefted : and, indeed, {cepticif{m in 
hiftorical matters mott commonly, if net 
always, proceeds from ignorance of the 


rea] nature of that certainty ang ae, 


terion, or from a_con{ciouinefs of the in- 
difpenfible neceffity of vnwearied dili- 
gence, of farther helps, and deeper re- 
fieSion in examining and proving, than 
the conveniency of: many will allow... 2, 
That the demonftrability of a faé, the 
credibility of an hiftorian who reports, 
and the evidences of his whole work, 
ovght never to be confounded or milta- 
ken for one and the fame thing : for an. 
hiftorian may he well worth credit, tho’ 


od 


he be not infallible, and even though he © 


has aétually committed errors in fome of 
his reports. 3. The demonftrability. of 
events has different degrees and limits, 
as reaching only fo far as the records 
preferved will permit: and hence appears 
the neceffity of well diftinguifhing tuck 
events, the reality or falfity of which can 
be proved, from events that are at heft 
uncertain and doubtful. 4. That the 
credibility of events may gain new: 


ftrength is. evident; fince many faéts 
cannot be known, till after the death of © 


fuch as were either the actors or perfons 
concerned in them : befides it f¥€quently 


happens, that records and vouchers of « 


tranfations, long fince paft, are after- 
wards difcovered, which till then were 
either unknown, or could not be conh- 
dently publifhed by thole who knew them, 
for want of fuch witneffes and > 8. 
s+ The credit of hiftory can never decay 
by age, as fome have erroneoufly afferted 
fince fats, once eflablifhed upon goo 
evidence, muft ever remain fo, while 
the vouchers of fuch evidence are pre- 
ee Ge ie ferved s 
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ferved : nay an account which formerly 
was uncertain, or even confidered as im- 
probable or falfe, may te vindicated and 
proved by late difcoveries of hiftorical 
writings and records, 


Ujefulnefs of History. ‘That great ad- 


vantage may be reaped from the ftudy of 
hiftory, will appear from the following 
_confiderations. 1, It proves an agree- 
able amufement, and relaxation: for 
though the mind is not wholly unactive 
in the ftudy of hiftory ; yet, being a 
lighter and more entertaining employ- 
ment, the faculties of the mind, when 
fatigued and almoft exhautied with more 
intenfe employment, find aétual repofe, 
and are recruited and reftored to vigour. 
2. But befide the pleafure of ftudying 
“hiftory, it lays a foundation not only for 
general prudence, but for that particular 
kind, which the circumitances and fitu- 
ation of each man require, To become 
acquainted with the chzraéters of men, 
the marks, fources, and effects of their 
paffions and prejudices, the power and 
changes of their cuftoms, and the like, 
is an effential and neceffary ftep to pru- 
dence: and all this knowlege is con- 
fiderably improved by hiffory, which 
teaches us to make other men’s experience 
our own, to profit by it, and to learn 
wifdom from their misfortunes. 3. Hif- 
tory is of eminent ule in promoting vir- 
tue, partly by a copious and pleafant in- 
ftruction in a right and virtuous conduét 
in general, and partly by examples that 
infenfibly lead us to the practice of fe- 
veral viitves in particular. 4. Every 
other ‘cience receives great benefit from 
hiftory. Philofophy, and praétical ma- 
thematics have recourfe to hiftory, or to 
nature, through the medium of hiftory, 
for moft of their objets ; and in many 
parts of ‘thefe fciences, the whole force 
of the -demonfiration is founded on ex- 

eriments; which would make but an 
indifferent figure, if the affiftance of other 
men’s cod ee by the means of hif- 
tory weré excluded : and the fame holds 
of divinity, Jaw, medicine, &c. 


Method of fudying HisTORY. Perfons who 


read hiftory merely for amufementr, or, 
having in view fome particular branch of 
Jearning, attend only to certain branches 
of 1 ie » are not confined to that order 
and neftion, which is abfolutely re- 
guifite for obtaining a proper knowledge 
of hiftory ; the moft regular, as well as 
fucceisful way of ftudying which, is, to 
begin with an epitome of univer{al 
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hiftory, and afterwards apply to the 
hiftory of particular nations and com- 
mon-wealths ; for the ftudy of particu- 
lar hiftories prefuppofes, or, to {peak 
more properly, is only extending the 
knowledge of particular parts of uni- 
verfal hittory. Unlefs this be our plan, 
we fhall only fill the memory with fome 
events; which may be done without ap- 


plying to hiftory, or pretending to the 
knowledge of it. 


Hisrory, in painting, denotes a picture 


compofed of divers figures, or perfons, 
reprefenting fome tranfaction, either real 
or feigned. See PAINTING. 


HISTRIO, in the antient drama, fignified 


an actor or comedian, but more efpe- 
cially a pantomime, who exhibited his 
part by geftures and dancing. See the 
article DRAMA. 


HISTRIiX, the PoRCUPINE, in zoology. 


See the article PORCUPINE. 


HisTrix, the PORCUPINE-FISH, in ich- 


thyology, the rough {potted oftracion, 
or globe-fith, befet with frequent fmall 
fpines, 

It grows to about twelve inches in length, 
and to eight or nine in diameter, It is 
trought to us dried from the eaftern feas, 
and has been fometimes caught in the 
Mediterranean, See plate CXXXII, 


fig. 5. : 
HITCH, in the fea language, is to catch 


hold of any thing with a hook or rope, 
and by this means to hold it faft: thus 
when a boat is to be hoifted in, the fail- 
ors fay, hitch the tackles into the ring- 
bolts of the boat; and when they are 
about to weigh anchor, hitch the fifh- 
hook to the fluke of the anchor, 

See the ar- 
ticle HATCHEL, 


HITCHING, a market-town in Hartford- 


fhire, fourteen miles north-weft of Hart- 
ford, and thirty-two north.welt of 
London. 


HITHE, or HyTHue, in our old writers, 


denotes a port, wharf, or fmall haven, 
to embark, or land wares at; as Queen 
hithe, &@c. 


Hirue is alfo one of the Cinque Ports in 


the county of Kent, fituated on the 
englith channel, fix miles weft of Dover. 


HIVE, alveare, in country affairs, a con- 


venient receptacle for bees. See Bre, 
TVhere are feveral forts of hives uled in 
different counties of England, as wick- 
ev-hives, made of privet; willow, or 
harl-hives, daubed with cow-dung tem- 
pered with duft; or hives made with — 

flraw 


ftraw bound with brambles. Some alfo, 
out of curiofity to fee the bees work, 
have them made of wood with glafs- 
windows, or fides; but thefe are very 
cold, fo that bees feldom thrive in them. 
‘The moft ufual form of them is conical, 
or bell-fafhioned; and the beft and 
warmeft materials for making them are 
ftraw and ofier, nicely twifted and matted 
together. Of thefe there fhould be kept 
feveral fizes, fo as to fuit a bigger or 
leffer {warm ; and where you defign to 
multiply your ftock, make ufe of the 
{mall ones, and of the larger where you 
defire a great deal of honey, See Hiv- 
ING, and HONEY. 

IHIVING of Bees, the placing a fwarm of 
| them ina hive, provided for that purpofe. 
See the article Hive. 

When a fwarm of bees has left an old 
hive, and is placed in the form of a clufter 
hanging down from the branch of fome 
tree or fhrub, turn up the hive, and 
fhaking the bough, make them fall into 
it, and then fet the hive upon a cloth on 
the ground; or if the bough be fmall, 
you may cut it off, and laying it on 
the cloth, fet the hive over it: but if the 
bees are fixed on a branch near the 
ground, lay the cloth under it, then 
fhake them down. and place the hive 
overthem, If it happen that fome bees 
will obftinately keep to the place where 
they at firft fixed themfelves, after having 
tried in vain to fweep them off gently 
with a brufh, rub the branch with the 
juice of wormwood, rue, elder, or of 
fuch other plants as they hate the {mell 
of, and if: this does not fucceed, linen 
rags muft be burnt under them, the 
fmoak of which will foon drive them off, 
and make them join their companions. 
It fometimes happens, that the fwarm is 
not placed fo favourably as in the in- 
ftances before-mentioned ; they often 
hang themlelves in long clufters, on the 
fmall branches of high trees, and in this 
cafe, many different expedients are to be 
ufed to hive them, according to the cir- 
cumftances of their pofition. The com- 
mon method is for one man to climb 
the tree with a long ftaff in his hand, and 
another to mounta ladder placed againft 
the tree, and to hold the hive under the 
fwarm, while the other {weeps them into 
it with the ftaff; and when the bough 
on which they hang is fo far from the 
body of the tree, ‘that this is imprattica- 
ble vy the ladder, the bive is to be fixed 
to the end of along pole, and by that 
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means held under the {warm while they 
are {wept into it, When all this is im- 
practicable, by reafon of the great height 
of the branch on which the {warm hangs, 
a large cloth is to be fpread on fome of 
the lower branches, and the whole fwarm 
{wept down in a clufter upon it; this is. 
then to be thrown carefully to the ground, 
and another perfon is to be ready there 
to whelm the hive over the greater part 
of the clufter, and the reft will foon creep 
into it, and join them, If they are flow 
in doing this, they are to be driven in 
by burning linen rags about the places 
where they fly, the difagreeable {mell of 
which will fend them towards the hive, 
where finding their companions not in- 
commoded with it, they will naturally 
remain. ° 
Sometimes the bees that go out in a 
fwarm fix upon a hole in a wall, ora 
hollow in the trunk of atree. This is 
a much better choice for them than the 
branch of a tree; but it is much worfe 
for the perfon who is to hive them, for 
they are very difficult to be gotout. The 
common way is to attack thefe {warms in 
the middle of acold night, to enlarge the 
opening from without, and placing the 
hive under it, to {coop the bees out with 
a ladle, and put them into the hive. 
It (ometimes happens, that the fwarms 
part, and light in fight of one another 5 
in which cafe, if the leffer part are di- 
fturbed, they will fly to the greater; but 
if they are not in fight of each other, 
hive them both in two feveral hives, and 
fhaking the bees out of one hive on the 
cloth on which the other hive ftands, 
place that hive over them, and they will 
all take to it, 
If your {warm happens after the middle 
of June, and:are {mall, put two or three 
of them together, even whether they arife 
the fame day, or feveral days after ; for 
by thus uniting them, they will labour 
the more carefully, gather ftore of honey, 
and ftoutly defend themfelves againit ail 
enemies. As to the manner of uniting 
them in one hive, it is thus performed ; 
having fpread a cloth on the ground, near 
the ftcol on which this united {warm is 
to ftand, fet a pair of refts, or two {up- 
porters for the hive ; then in the evening 
when it grows dark, knock down the 
hive out of which you intend to remove 
your bees upon the reft ; then lift up the 
hive alittle, and clapping it between your 
hands to fhake out the bees that ftick in 
it, lay it down Adeways by thofe iniedis, 
tage 
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and fet the ftock or fwatm to which you 
would add them, upon the refts. over 
them; vpon which they will immediately 
afcend from the cloth underneath into the 
hive, and if any remains in the other 
hive, they will haften after their com- 

- panions. When you have gotten them 
all in, place the hive on the ftool, which 
fhovld be done either that night, or early 
the next morning. Some reckon it better 
to place the hive in which the fwarm 
is newly put, with a view to its being 
drove into another, with the fkirts up- 
permoft, and to fet the other upon it, 
binding them about the fkirts with a 
towel, and ‘in this manner to let them 
fland till the morning, by which time all 
the bees will have afcended, fo that you 

* may then fet the receiver ona ftoo]. Thus 

three or four {warms may be put together. 
But they ought to be united the fame 
evening after they have {warmed ; becaufe 
after having made combs, they are the 
more unwilling to part from them. 
In thefe feveral methods of hiving bees, 
people ought to defend themfelves as care- 
fully as poffible againft their ftings; the 
fecureft way of doing which, is to have 
a piece of gauze, or coarfe muflin, large 
enough to come over the perfon’s hat, and 
to reach down to the collar of his coat 
behind, and to his’ breaft before, which 
being kept at a little diftance from his 
face by his hat, he may fee what he does 
without the leaft danger: he ought alfo 
to fecure liis hands by wearing a good 
pair of gloves; and woollen ones are the 
beft for this purpofe. 

HOACHE, in natural hiftory, a kind of 
earth approaching to the naturéof chalk, 
but harder, and feeling like foap ; whence 
fome think that it is either the fame with 
our foap-rock of Cornwal, or very likeit. 
The Chinefe diffolve it in water, till the 
liquor is of the confiftence of cream, and 
then varnifh their china-ware with it, 

HOACTLI, in zoology, the name cf an 
american bird cefcribed by Nieremberg : 
itis of the fize of a common hen, the 
Jegs and neck are long; its head is black, 
and js ornamented with a beautiful creft 
of the fame colour; its whole body is of 
a fine white, but its tail is grey, as are 
alfo the upper fides of its wings; the 
wings have a greenifh caft, and the back 
fometimes has many black feathers ; its 
feet are not webbed, its legs are of a pale 
whitifh colour; it has a circle of white, 
beginning at the eyes, and going round 
the head: it is common on the lakes of 
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Mexico, and_ builds among reeds ard 
‘fedge. It bités very defperately. 

HOAR-Frost. See Frost. 

HOAR-HOUND, or HOREHOUND, marri- 
bium, in botany, See Marrusium. 

HOARSENESS, raucedo, in medicine, 
a diminution of the voice, fometimes at-, 
tended with a preternatural afperity, or | 
roughnefs therecf, | 
The part here affeted, is the afpera are 
teria, and its larynx, which laft chiefly 
forms the voice, See the articles ASPERA 
ARTERIA, and LARYNX. 

The proximate caufe is too great an 
effufion of thin lymph upon the part. It 
is a catarrhal affection from a too fharp. 
falt, or acid lymph. Etmuller, in a” 
very obftinate hoar.enefs, prefcribes fper- 
maceti as an approved remedy ; as alfo, 
deco&, raporum, and rob, paffulorum. 
In an inveterate hoarfenefs, where a vifcid — 
miicus, or thick lymph is the caufe, dif- 
folving and expeétorating medicines are 
convenient; and above all, fyrup de ery- 
fimo, oxymel fillitic. and ball. fulph. | 
Bleeding is to be avoided, for it prolongs 
the diftemper. 

Sometimes worms in theinteftines are the 
caufes of hoarfenefs. 

HOBBY, the name of a hawk, called by 

authors fubbuteo. 
It is a hawk of thelure, and not of the — 
fit; and is very like the faker, only | 
much lefs, It makes excellent fport with 
net and fpaniels; for when the birds fee © 
the hobby, they dare not commit them- 
felves to the wing, but lie clofe to the 
eround, and fo are taken in the nets. 

HOCHSTET, a town of Swabia in Ger- 
many, fituated twenty-five miles north- 
ealt of Ulm. 

HOD, an inftrument vufed to carry bricks 
and mortarin, up ladders, &c. to build 
er repair houfes, @c, with. 

HODMAN, anappellation given toa young’ 
fludent admitted into Chrift’s College 
in Oxford, from Weftmintter-Schoo], 

HODNET, a market town of Shropfhire, 
ten miles north-eaft of Shrewfbury. 

HODSDON, a market-town of Hertford- 
fhire, feventeen miles due noth of 
London, 

HOE, in countny affairs, a tcol made like 
a cooper’s addz, to cut upwards in gar- — 
dens, fields, @c. This tool iscommonly — 
called the hand-hoe: for other forts of 
hoes fee the next article. 
This inftryment is of great ufe, and | 
fhould be more employed in backing and — 
clearmg the feverai corners, cracks and 

patches 
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patches of land, in fpare times of the 
year, which wouid be of no finall ad- 
vantage thereto. 
rong Hot. See thearticle PRONG. 
OEING, according to Tull, is the break- 
ing and dividing the foil by tillage, whilft 
the corn, and other plants are growing 
thereon, 

It differs from common tillage (which is 
always performed before the corn or 
plants are fown or planted) in the time 
of peiforming it; and it is much more 
beneficial to the crops than apy other 
tillage. This fort of tillage is perform- 
ed various ways, and by means of dif- 
| ferent iofiruments, See PLOUGH. 
Land, which before tilling would have 
| yielded little, tho” the more it is tilled 
before towing, the greater plenty of crop 
it yields, yet if tilled only before the 
fowing will always have fome weeds, 
and they will partake of the advantage 
of the ti!lage as well as the corn, This 
is one reafon for an after tillage, fuch as 
that by hoeing. But there is another 
confideration that yet more requires it, 
this is, that as foon as the ploughiman has 
done his bufinefs by plowing and harrow- 
ing the land after fowing, the foil of its 
own accord begins to undo it all again 
by tending towards its original texture 
and f{pecific gravity, the altering of which 
was the only bufinefs of all the former 
tillage. The breaking the psrticles of 
the earth, and making in it new pores 
and new fuperficies, is the great bufinefs 
of the plough and harrow, but as foon 
as their ufe is over, the earth begins to 
coalefce again to its own form, the par- 
ticles unite together, and the artificial 
pores in a great meafure clofe up. The 
feed is nourifhed in a worfe ground than 
it was at firit put into, and the more 
the plant grows up and requires a larger 
fupply of food, the worfe the pafture be- 
comes; while nourifhment is thus de- 
nied the growing plants, they are at the 
| fame time choaked with weeds, which 
| being of a hardier nature than they, will 
| grow with lefs fupplies, and therefore 
thrive more vigoroufly and rob them of 
la great part of the little food the land 
pb: fore allowed them, 

| Tranfplanting is nearly allied to hoeing, 
but it is much inferior ; the nature of this 
will not admit ef its being a general 
thing, and even if it would, hoeing 
is better, for by tranfplanting, the plants 
can only be kept upto a certain period, 
féter which they will not bear it; bus 
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hoeing may be ufed to them with ad- 
vantage, to their utmoft ftanding, and 
makes them vigorous all the while. The 
roots cf a plant are neceflarily broken 
off in tranfplanting, and it requires 
fome time for it to ftrike a whole fet.of 
new ones, and if the earth about it is” 
not kept thoroughly moiftened all this 
time, the new formed roots will not be 
able to fhoot, and the plant will ftarve in 
the midit of plenty ; but on the contrary, 
in hoejpg the fame advantage of a new 
pafture for the plant is obtained by 
breaking the particles of earth, and at 
the fame time no more of the roots are 
broken off than can eafily be (upplied, 
and the reft remaining in their places, 
the plant continues growing without that . 
ftop and decay which muft happen on 
tran/planting, and which it recovers only 
by degrees. 

One great benefit of hoeing, is, that it 


keeps plants moift in dry weather, the 


advantage of which to their growth is 
eafily feen. This good office it performs 
ov a double account; firft as they ave 
better nourifhed by hoeing, they require 
Jefs moifure, and confequently carry off 
lefs ; for thefe plants, which receive the 
greateft increafe, having moft terreftrial 
nourifhment, carry off the leaft water in 
proportion to their augment, as is proved 
by Dr. Woodward's experiments. Se- 
condly, the hoe, particularly the horfe- 
hoe, for the other does not go deep 
enough, procures moilture for the roots 
from the dew that falls moft in dry 
weather, and thefe dews feem to be the 
molt enriching of all moifture, as it 
contains in it a fine black earth, which’ 
will fubfide from it in ftanding, and 
which feems fine enough to be the proper 
pabulum or food for plants. 

For a comparative view of the profits 
arifing from the common and horfe-hoe- 
ing hufbandry. See Huspanpry, 


HOG, fis, in zoology, a genus of qua- 


drupeds, ef the order of the jumenta, 
the charaéters of which are thefe: the 
upper fore-teeth are four in number, and 
are convergent; thofe of the lower jaw 
are eight, and are patulous ;: the canine 
teeth of the upper jaw are two, and very 
fhort; thofe of the under jaw are fingle, 
and exerted; the crown of the head is 
carinated, and the hoof is divided. See 
the article SWINE, 
Befides the common hog, there are feveral 
other fpecies, as, 1. The american hog, 
with the back briftly behind, and with 
a 
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a naked tail. 2. The mufk-hog, with 
a cyft, or gland on the back, in which is 
fecreted a perfumed fluid; its tail is 
naked. 43. The babyrouffa, with two 
teeth growing on the forehead. 

Hoc’s DuNG is, by Mortimer, reckoned 
one of the richeft manures we are ac- 
quainted with, and the next in value to 
that of fheep’s dung, and is found to be 
equal in virtue to twice the quantity of 
any other dung, except this. The an- 
tients feem to have been difpleafed with 
jt, on account of its breeding weeds, but 
this is only accufing it of being too rich, 
for any dung will do this when laid too 
thick. It is an excellent manure for 
pafture-grounds, and excels all other 
kinds of dung for trees. The farmers 
who ufe this dung for their lands, ge- 


nerally take care to fave it, by well pav- . 


ing the ftyes, and encreafe the quantity 
- by throwing in bean-ftalks, ftubble, and 
many other things of a like nature ; and 
by good management of this kind man 
farmers have procured fifty or fixty loads 
of excellent manure a year, out of a fmall 
ftye. The very belt way of ufing this 
dung, is to mix it with horfe-dung; and 
for this reafon it is beft to have the ftye 
near the flable, that the two cleanfings may 
he mixed in one heap, and ufed together. 
‘They have in many parts of Staffordfhire 
a poor, light, fhallow land, on which they 
fow a kind of white-pea : the land is nei- 
ther able to bear this, nor any thing elfe, 
to advantage for their reaping ; but when 
the peas are ripe, they turn in as many 
hogs as the quantity of peafe will fatten, 
fuffering them to live at Jarge, and re- 
main there day and night; in confe- 
quence of this the Jand will produce good 
crops of hay for feveral years afterwards; 
er if too poor for that, it will, at worft, 
raife grafs enough to make it a good paf- 
ture- ground, 

Hedge HOG, erinaceus, in zoology, a genus 
of quadrupeds, the lateral fore-tecth of 
which are fhorter than the others; the 
noftrils are criftated; and the body, in- 
flead of hairs, is clothed, in the manner 
of that of the porcupine, with f{pines, 
See QUADRUPED and PoRCUPINE, 

Of this genus: there are two fpecies. 
1. The erinaceous, with larger ears, or 
the common hedge-hog, being a little 
animal, confiderably thick in proportion 
to its length, and which, when it draws 
itfelf together at the approach of danger, 
appears of an oval figure. The length 
of this creature is about feven inches ; its 
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head {mall and oblong, broad towards! 
the upper-part, and growing fmaller to- 
wards the nofe; the mouth is formed ve~ 
ry much like that of the badger ; the eyes 
are fmall, black, and protuberant ; the 
ears are fhort and broad ; the neck is) 
fhort; the back broad and prominent ; the 
legs fhort and robuft; the feet formed 
like thofe of the dog ; there are five toes| 
on each, and one is fhorter than the reft, | 
in manner of athumb. The other fpecies| 
is the white erinaceous, with very fall) 
ears, being larger than the common 
hedge-hog, but very like it in form. 

Mufk Hoc, Tajacu, in zoology. See the 
article Tayjacu. j 

HoG-sTe£ER, among fportfmen, denotes a) 
wild boar three years old. q 

Hoc’s FENNEL, a plant called by botanifts 
peucedanum, 

Hoa’s pLuM,a plant otherwife called (pon= 
dias. See the article SPONDIAS. 

Hoc’s WEED, a plant called by Linnzus 
boerhaavia. 

HOGENHINE, in our antient faxon Jaws, 
fignifies one that came as a gueft to an 
inn, and continued there the third night, 
from which time he was accounted of 
that family ; fo that if he offended again 
the king’s peace, his hoit was to be an= 
fwerable for him. 

HOGSHEAD, in commerce, a meafure 
of capacity, containing fixty-three gal- 
lons. See the articles GALLON ané 
MEASURE. 

HOGUE, a town and cape on the north 
welt point of Normandy in France, nea 
which admiral Rook burnt the french 
admiral’s fhip called the Rifing-fun, 
with twelve more large men of war: 
weft longitude 2°, and north latitude 
49° 50%. . 

HOHIO, ariver of North America, which 
rifing in the Apalachian mountains, nea 
the confines of Carolina and Virginia, 
runs fouth-weft, and falls into the rive 
Mifliffippi. . 

HOISE, or Hoyse, a term ufed by fea- 
men, for hawling up any thing into the 
fhip, or the getting upa top-maft, yard, 
or the like. j 

HOITLALLOTL, in zoology, the name: 
of an american bird, defcribed by Nie= 
remberg, and called by him avis longa, 
It is very remarkable for the fwiftnefs of 
its running, and is of a very long fhape, 
having alfo a long tail: its beak is alfo 
very long, black above, and grey under- 
neath: its tail is green, and has all the 
{plendor and beauty of the peacock’ss 

its 
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its whole body is of a whitifh yellow, 
and, near the tail, of a blackith yellow ; 
but the fhoulders are black, with white 
{pots. It does not fly high, nor yery well, 
but runs fo fwiftly as is {carce to be con- 
ceived, It is but an ill tafted bird. 

HOKE-pay, the Tuefday after eafter- 
week ; which was the day on which the 
Englifh conquered and expelled the 
Danes: this was therefore kept as a day 
of rejoicing, and a duty, called hoke- 
tuefday-money, was paid to the land- 
lord, for giving his tenants and bondmen 
leave to celebrate it, 

HOLCUS, inpian MILLET, in botany, a 
genus co the polygamia-monoecia cla{s of 
plants, the corolla of which is a glume, 
furnifhed with a triple arifta or awn ; the 
ftamina are three, the ftyles two, and the 
feed fingle, 

HOLD, that part of a thip which lies be- 
tween the keelfon and the lower-deck ; in 
which, divided by bulk heads, are the 
fteward’s room, powder-room, bread- 
room, and the boatfwain’s and carpen- 
ter’s ftore-rooms. fn a merchantman, all 
the goods and lading in general, are ftow- 
ed in the hold. 

Houp-Fast, a large piece of iron, in the 
fhape of the letter S, fixed into a wall, to 
ftrengthen it. Alfo a tool ufed by join 
ers, carvers, &c. which goes through 
their benches, to hold faft {uch work as 
an be finifhed by its being held in the 

hand, 

HOLDE, in old-law books, fignifies the 
bailiff of a city or town; and according 
to fome writers, it alfo fignifies a ge- 
neral, > 

HOLDERNESS, a peninfula in the eaft 
riding of Yorkfhire, which has the Ger- 
man ocean on the eaft, and the river 
Humber on the fouth. 

HOLIBUT, a name fometimes given to 
-the turbot, See the article TuRBOT. 

HOLLAND, one of the United Provinces : 
itis about one hundred miles long, from 
north to fouth, and fearce thirty miles 
broad; but enjoys the greateft trade of 
any province in the world, and in point 
of ftrength and riches is. equal to the other 
fix united provinces. It is fituated one 
hundred miles eaft of England, and is 
bounded on the north and weft by the 
German fea, on the eaft by the Zuider- 
fea, and on the fouth by the provinces of 
Zealand and Utrecht. 

HOLtwanp is alfo the name of the fouth- 
ealt divifion of Lincolnfhire. 

HOLLAND, in commerce, a fine and clofe 

VoL. II, 
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kind of linen, fo called from its being 
firft manufaftured in Holland. See thes 
article LinEN. 

HOLLOW, in -archite&ture, a concave 
moulding, about a quarter of a circle, 
called by fome a cafement, and by others, 
an abacus. 


HoLLow-square, io the military art, a’ 


body of foot drawn up, with an empty 
fpace in the middle for colours, drums, 
and baggage. F 

HoLLow-ToweEnr, according to Harris, is 
a rounding made of the remainder of two 
brifures, to join the curtin to the orillon, 
where the fall fhot are played, that they 
may not be fo much expofed to the view 
of the enemy. 

HOLLY, aquifolium, in botany, is ranked 
by Linnzus among the ilices. Sze the 
article ILEX. 


Holiy-hedges make an excellent fence; —_ 


but are liable to perifh in fevere winters, 
See the article HepGs. 
The timber of holly is the whitéft of all 
hard wood, and therefore ufed by in- 
layers. It is alfo ufed by mill-wrights, 
turners, &c. 

Knee-HoLuy, a name given to butcher’s 
broom. 

Sea Houry, a plant more ufually called 
eryngium. See the article ERYNGIUM. 

HOLM fignifies an i‘iand ina river; alfo 
a hill or cliff, 


Ho. is alfo a port and market-town of - 


Cumberland, fituated on Solway-frith, 

- twenty miles weit of Carlifle, 

HOLOCAUST, a burnt offering, or facri- 
fice, wholly confumed by fire: of this 
kind was the daily facrifice in the jewifh 
church. This was done by way of ac- 
knowledgment, that the perfon offering 
and all that belonged to him, were the 
effects of the divine bounty. The hea- 
thens, who alfo offered holocautts, pro- 
bably confidered them in the fame light : 
and the dilpofing of {acrifices this way was 
the general cuftom, till Prometheus in- 
troduced the cuftom of burning only a 
part, and retaining the remainder for his 
own table. 


HOLOGRAPH, among civilians, a will 


wholly wrote by the band of the teftator, 
HOLOMETER, a mathematical inftru- 
ment that ferves univerfally for taking 


all meafures, both on the earth and in the - 


heavens. 

HOLOSTEUM, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria-trigynia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereot is compofed of fiv 
plane, patent, tridentated petals, broadeft 
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towards the ends; the fruit is a cylin- 
drico-conic capfule; the receptacle is free, 
obfoletely triquetrous, and has very fhort 
hairs; the feeds are numerous and tri- 
quetrous. There is a fpecies of this ge- 
nus, in which the ftarnina are only four 
inttead of five. 

HOLSOM, in the fea-language, is faid of 
a fhip that will ride well, without rolling 
or labouring. 

HOLSTEIN, a dutchy of Germany, in 
the circle of Lower Saxony, one hun- 
dred miles long, and fifty broad. It is 
bounded by Slefwic or South Jutland on 
the north, by the Baltic fea and the 
dutchy of Sax-Lawenburg on the eatt, 
by the river E!be on the fourth, and by 
the German fea on the weft. 

HOLY-GHOST, one of the perfons of the 
holy Trinity. See Gopand Trinity. 

Order of the HOLY Giost, the principal 

military order in France, inftituted by 
Heory Ili, in 1569. It confifts of an 
hundred knights, who are to make proof 
of their nobility for three defcents. The 
king is the grand-mafter, or fovereign, 
and as fuch, takes an oath on his coro- 
nation day, to maintain the dignity of 
the order. 
The knights wear a golden-crofs, hung 
about their necks bv « blue filk ribbond, 
or collar, Bur before they receive the 
order of the: Holy Ghoit, that of St, Mi- 
chsel is conferred as a neceffary degree ; 
and for this reafon their arms are fur- 
rounded with a double collar. 


“Hoty THurspay, the fame with aften- 


fion-day. See ASCENSION, 

Wouy. Days, the fame with feftivals, See 
the article FEAST. 

HoLy-roop Day, a feftival otherwife 
called the exaltation of the crofs. See 
the article Cross. 

HOLY-HEAD, a cape and town in the ifle of 
Anglefea, fituated in the irith channel : 
weft longitude 42 45’, and north latitude 
53° 20’, 

HoLyY-isLanpn, an tfland in the German 
fea, fix miles fouth of Berwick upon 
Tweed ; welt long, 1942’, and north 
Fatey.5 6° 467s ° 


, Hory-we tt, a town of North Wales, in 


Fliotfhire, ten miles eaft of St, Afaph. 
IOLYNESS denotes purity, or a perion 
free from fin. 
Houyness is alfoa title given to the pope, 
by thofe of his communion, 
HOMAGE, in law, is the fubmiMfion, 
loyalty, and fervice which a tenant pro- 
mifed to his lord, when he was firft ad- 
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mitted to the land which he held of the 
lord in fee: alfo that owing toa king, o 
to any fuperior. 

In the antient grants of Jands and tene- 
ments in fee, the lord not only obliged 
his tenants to perform certain fervicess 
but likewife took afubmiffion, with pro- 
mife or oath that they fhould be true to 
him as their lord and benefaétor, 

The lord of the fee of lands, for which 
homage is due, takes it of every tenant 
as he comes tothe land; but none can 
either do, or receive homage, except fuch™ 
perfons as have eftates in fee fimple or 
tail, in their own right, c. the right of 
another. 

HOMAGE AUNCESTREL, is where a per- 
fon and his anceftors, time out of mind, 
held land of the lord and his anceltors by 
homage. Such lord was to acquit his 
tenant againft all other lords above him, 
and from all other fervice. 

HOMAGE-JURY, a jury in a court-baron, 

confifting of tenants that do homage to 
the lord of the fee, 
This jury makes enquiry into, and pre- 
fentments of defaults and deaths of te- 
nants, and of admittances and furrenders 
into the lord’s court. 

HOMAGER, a perfon bound to do ho. 
mage to another. 

HOMAGIO REspECTUANDO, a writ, by - 
which the efcheator was commanded to 
deliver lands to the heir of the king’s te- 
nant, notwithitanding his homage was 
not done. 

HOMAGIUM reppere has been ufed — 
to fignify, to renounce homage ; as where 
the tenant or vaffal made a folemn decta- 
ration of difowning his lord, for which 
there was a form prefcribed by the feuda- 
tory laws. 

HOMBERG, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, and landgra- 
viate of Heffe, fituated ten miles north of — 
Francfort: eait long. 8° 24’, north lat. 
50°80". 

HomBeRG is alfoatown of Germany, in 
the palatinate of the Rhine, and dukedom 
of Deuxponts; eaft long. 7° 6’, and north 
Jat. 49° 20/. 

HOMER, Omer, Corus, or CHOMER, 
in jewith antiquities, a meafure con- 
taining ten baths, or feventy-five gallons, 
and five pints, as a meafure for things 
liquid; and thirty-two pecks and one 
pint, as a meafure for things dry. The 
homer was moft commonly a meafure for 
things dry, aud the greateft that was ale 
ed among the Jews: it contained, ac- 
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cording to the Rabbins, ten ephaps, or 
thirty fata or feahs. Corus is the moft 
ufual term in the hiftorical writers, and 
homer, omer, or chomer, among the 
prophets. 

OMICIDE, the flaying or killing a per- 
fon. This is divided into two forts, vo- 
luntary and cafual: voluntary, is that 
which is done with deliberation, and a 
full purpofe to kill; and, when done cut 
of malice prepenfed, is murder: cafual 
homicide, is where the death of a perfon 
happens by chance, or withcut any in- 
tention to kill; which is man-flaughter, 
or chance-medley. 

OMILY, in ecclefiaftical writers, a fer- 
mon, or difcourfe, upon fome point of 
religion, delivered ina plain manner, fo 
as to be eafily undeiftood by the common 
people, 

At the time of the reformation there were 
feveral of thefe homilies made and print- 
ed, and ordered to be read in fuch 
churches as were not provided with a 
fufficicnuly learned minifter, in order to 
prevent unfound doStrine being taught in 
remote country places, 

In the primitive church, homily rather 
meant a conference or converiation by 
way of queftion and anfwer, which made 
part of the cffice of a bifhop, till the Vth 
century, when the learned priefts were 
allowed to preach, catechize, &c. in the 
fame manner as the bifhops ufed to do. 
There are {till extant feveral fine homi- 
lies, compofed by the antient fathers, 
| particularly St. Chryfoftom and St. Gre- 
gory. 

OMINE ELIGENDO, &e. in law, is 
writ direéted to a corporation, for the 
election of a new perfon to keep one part 
of the feal, appointed for ftatutes-mer- 
chant, when a former party is dead. 
OMINE REPLEGIANDO, tn law, is an an- 
tient writ that lies for bailing a perfon 
out of prifon, where any one is confined 
without commandment of the king or his 
judges 3 or for any caufe that is replevi- 
able. This writ is dire&ted to the fhe- 
riff, commanding him to replevy the pri- 
foner, 

}In cafe a perfon takes away fecretly, or 
keeps in his cuftody any perfon againtt 
his will, on oath made thereof, and a pe- 
ftition to the lord-chancellor, he will 
Pgrant a writ of replegiari facias, upon 
which the fheriff returns an elongatus, 
pand then there iffues a capias in wither- 
nami, to take the party fo offending, 
OMINE CAPTO IN WITHERNAM, tn law, 
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is a writ for apprehending a perfon who 
has taken any other man or woman, and 
conveyed him or her out of the county, 
fo that they cannot be replevied by 
law. é 

HOMOCENTRIC, the fame with con- 
centric. See the article CONCENTRIC. 

HOMOCHROA, in natural hiftory, a. 
genus of foffils, confilting of ftones com- 
poled of a cryftalline matter, confiderably 
debafed by earth, and this of various’ 
kinds in the different fpecies; but ever 
ot one kind only in the fame ftone, which 
is thence always of one plain and fimple 
colour, and never fubj« ét to veins or other 
variegations, 

Of this genus authors reckon five fpecies. 
1. The white homochroum, from half 
an inch in diameter, to feven or eight 
inches. 2, The red homochroum, from 
one inch or lefs in diameter, to two or 
three. 3. The yellow homochroum of va- 
rious fizes, from one inch or lefs in dia- 
meter, to fix or feven, 4. The bluith 
homochroum, whofe general fize is two 
inches in diameter. And 5, The greenifh 
homochroum, from half an inch to two 
inches in diameter. 

All thefe fpecies are of an orbicular form 
a compaét and a clofe texture, and freely 
give fire with fteel. 

HOMODROMUS vectTis, that kind of 
lever, in which the weight is in the 
middle, between the power and the 
fulcrum; or the power in the middie be- 
tween the weight and the fulcrum. 

HOMOGENEOUS, or HomMoGENEAL, 
an appellation given to things, the parts 
of which are fimilar or of the fame na- 
ture and properties. 

HOMOGENEOUS LIGHT, that whofe rays 
are all of one colour and degree of re- 
frangibility, without any mixture of 
others. Sce the article COLOUR. 

HOMOGENEOUS suURDS, thole which have 
the fame radical character, or figns, as 


2 fa, and? /b, See the article SurbD. 
? ‘ 


HOMOGENEUM COMPARATIONIS, in 
algebra, is ufed by Vieta, for the ablo- 
Jute number in quadratic, cubic, &e. 
equations ; which number always poflefics 
one fide of the equation, and ts the pro- 
duét of the roots multiplied into one an- 
other. See the article EQUATION, 

HOMOLOGOUS, in geometry, an ap- 
pellation given to the correfponding fides 
and angles of fimilar figures, as being 
proportional to each other. 

Thus, in two fimilar triangles ABC, 
DEF, (plate CKXXIIL. fig. 1.) the iides 
9 Z2 . AB 
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AB and DE, BC and EF, and AC 
and DF are homologous. And thefe 
triangles are to each other as the fquares 
of their homologous fides. See the'ar- 
ticle TRIANGLE. 

HoMoLocous THINGS, in logic, thofe 
which agree in name, but are of different 
natures. 

HOMONY MOUS, an appellation given 
to words which have two different fignit- 
fications, being the fame with equivo- 
cal terms. 

HOMSOKEN, a privilege enjoyed by 
every perfon, in his own houfe or home, 
which ought not to be invaded. See the 
article HaMSOKEN, 

HONAN, a provincé of China, bounded 
by thofe of Xanfi and Pekin, on the north, 
by Xantong and Nankin on the eaft, by 
Suchuen on the fouth, and by Xenfi on 
.the weft; lying between 33° and 37° 
north latitude. Its capital is Caifum. 

HONDURAS, a province of Mexico, in 
North America; which, including the 
country of the Mofkito-indians, is fituat- 
ed between §5° and 94° weft long. and 
between 12° and 16° north latitude. 

‘HONE, a fine kind of whetitone, ufed for 
fetting razors, pen-knives, and the like. 
See thé article Cos, 

Hones pay, on importation, a duty of 
gs: 62.40. per-hundred, and draw back 
8s.79d. 

HONEY, wl, is, in general, a thick, vil- 
cous, and more or lefs fluid fubftance, 
of a whitifh or yellowith colour, fweet to 
the tate, foluble in water, becoming vi- 
nous in fermentation, inflammable, li- 
quable by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant 
fmell. 

There are three diflin&tions of honey, 
according to its purity, fluidity, and the 
manner in which it has been procured 
from ‘thé honey-combs, ‘The firft and 
finett kind is. virgin-heney, or the firft 
produce of a fwaim, obtained from the 
coimnbs without prefling ; thele being only 
fet to diain, inorder to irs rupning out. 
The fecond kind is that. known by the 
nime of white-honey, being thicker than 
the farmer, and often indeed almoft fo- 
lid; it is procured by prefiing the combs, 
but without the affitance cf heat. The 
third and werli kind is the common yel- 
low honey, obtained from the combs firft 
heated over the fire, and then preffed. 

Heney is prepared in the reftaria, or 
honey-glands of plants, fituated in their 
flowers ; the only oihce of the bees is to 
collet the fmall quantities lodged there, 


and to amaf{s them in ftores capable of © 
furnifhing themfelves with food, and us — 
with a fupply fufficient for our purpofes. 
The bee that is out in fearch of honey, 
no fooner fees a flower that it likes, than 
it fettles on it, and feizing on‘ thefe 
glands, it fucks from them all the fweet 
juice they contain, which ‘s either abfo- 
lute honey, or very eafily changed into 
fuch. The honey thus taken into the be’ 
dy of the bee, and depofited again into 
the cells of the honey-comb, is deftined | 
not only for the food of the young off-" 
fpring, while unable to go out and help 
themfelves, but for the uftenance of the 
bees themielves in bad weather, or when | 
there is no food for them abroad. 
Notwithfianding, however, that honey is | 
known to be originally lodged in the 
flowers of plants, and might feem to be | 
always ready in fufficient quantities for | 
the bee; yet it is neceffary that feveral 
circumftances coneur, in order to its be- 
ing fine and perfeé& in its kind. Among 
thefe are, a warm-and ferene ftate of the 
air, during the time in which the bees 
are moft of all employed in making if, 
and a good ftate.of health in the bee, as 
alfo its being made at a time when many 
~ fragrant plants are in flower, and in a 
place where fuch grow not too far off. — 
Honey taken out of the new combs early 
in the fummer, is vaftly preferable to that 
taken from the fame hive in autumn, 
The reafon of this is, that the bees, dur- 
ing the time of their making the former, 
have been ina more healthy and vigo 
rous ftate, and that there have been fra 
grant flowers in greater number and per 
fe€tion at that feafon, than later in {um 
mer. 
Honey is an excellent pectoral, and is de 
tergent, aperient, and diuretic, It fhoul 
always be clarified, by melting it over th 
fire, either alone, or with the whites o 
eggs, taking off the fcum, before it i 
ufed in medicine. The chemifts pretenc 
to have madean acid fpirit from it, whic 
is a folvent for gold; but we have oni 
their affurance of it, no body elfe havin 
ever feen fuch a liquor. 
Honey, imported, pays 7s. 84°.d. the 
barrel, and draws back 6s. gd. Of! 
each ton, iniported, pays2].6s. 24% 
and draws back 21. os. 6d, 
HONEY-CoOMp, a waxen ftruéture, ful] 
cells, framed by the bees, to depofit thei 
honey andeggsin. See Bre and Wax 
The conftruciion of the honey-com 
feems one of the moft furprifing parts of 
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the works of infeéts, and the materials 
of which it is compofed, which, though 
evidently collected from the flowers of 
plants, yet do not, that we know of, exift 
in them in that form, has given great 
caufe of {peculation to the curious. The 
regular ftruéture of the comb is alfo 
equally wonderful. When the feveral 
cells in it are examined, it fhould feem 
that the niceft rules of geometry had been 
confulted for its compofition, and all the 
advantages that could be wifhed, or defir- 
ed, in a thing of that kind, are evident- 
ly found init, Each cell confifts of fix 
plane fides, which arealltrapeziums, but 
equal to each other: the bottom of the 
cell is contrived with three rhombufes 
HK DI, DEFI, and FGHI (plate 
CXXXIII. fig. 3. n° 1.) fo difpoted as 
to conftitute a folid angle at I, under the 
three equal angles DIH, DIF, and 
HIF, each of which is double the ma- 
ximum angle of 54° 44/—=DIK—DKI. 
Hence it comes to pa(s, that a lefs quan- 
tity of furface is fufficient to contain a gi- 
ven quantity of honey, than if the bottom 
had been flat, in the proportion of 4658 
to 5550, as has been found by caicula- 
tion; thatis, nearly a fifth of the whole, 
fo far as the figure in the end of the cells 
extends, in each; which fifth part of wax 
and labour faved, amounts to a vaft deal 
in the whole comb. And if thefe admi- 
rable infects knew their advantage, they 
could not more nicely obferve the rules 
of modern geometry. Hence we may ob- 
ferve, that though the rules of difcovering 
the maxima and minima of quantities by 
fluxions, isa part of knowledge which 
the mathematicians have but lately ac- 
quired, and which they efteem the fubli- 
mity of human fcience, yet this very thing 
was imparted to thefe infects at the crea- 
tion. See the article ALVEOLUsS. 

The method of making two forts of cells 
in each comb, is alfo admirably contrived 
to fave the expence of wax, fince had 
they been made fingle, every comb molt 
have had its peculiar bafe, and every fet 
of cells their bottom of wax, whereas 
one bottom now ferves fortwo cells; and 
there is but one plate of wax in the cen- 
ter of a double comb, 

This ftru€iure occafions a very great fpar- 
ring of the wax, or matter of the comb: 
but befides this there is another great ad- 
vantage refulting from this. {trudiure, 
which is, that the angles arifing from the 
forementioned combination of the bafes, 
greatly ftrengthen the whole work, 
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The fides of the cells are all much thinner 


than the fineft paper, and yet they are fo 


ftrenethened by their difpofition, that they 
are cle to refilt all the motions of the bee 
within them, as they are frequently ob- 


liged to be. The effect of their thrufting - 


their bodies into the cells, would be the 


burfting of thofe cells at the top, were not ~ 
this well guarded againft. But to pre-— 


vent this, the creatures extend a cord, or 
roll of wax, round the verge of every 
cell, in fuch a manner that it is fcarce 
poffible they fhould fplit in that particular 
part. This cord or roll is at Jeaft three 
times as thick as the fides of thecell, and 
is even much thicker and ftronger at the 
angles of the cells, than elle where, fo 
that the aperture of each cell is not regu- 
larly hexagonal, though its inner cavily 
be perfeily fo. See fig. ibid. n° 2. 
The feveral combs are all placed parallel 
to one another (ibjd. n° 3.) and there is 
fuch a fpace left between them, that the 
bees can eafily pafs : and often they place 
a part of the comb in a contrary direc- 
tion to the reft, fo that while the others 
are placed horizontally, thefe ftand pers 
pendicularly. ‘The cells which have 
ferved, or are to ferve for the habitation 
of the worms of the common, and of the 
male bees, are often made alfo at other 
times the receptacles of. honey ; but tho” 
thefe are indifferently made to ferve either 
ufe, there are others deftined only to re= 
ceive honey. 

The celerity with which a fwarm of 
bees received into a hive, where they 
find themfelves lodged to their minds, 
bring their works of the combs to per~= 
feGtion, is amazing. There are vatt 
numbers at work all at once; and that 
they may not incommode one another, 
they do not work upon the firft comb till 


it is finifhed, but when the foundation of . 


that is laid, they go to work upon an- 
other, fo that there are often the begin- 
nings of three or four ftories made at 


once, and fo many {warms allotted to the __ 


carrying on the work of each. It wou'd 
be a defirable thing to fee the bees at 
work, in making thefe elegant and re~ 
gular fabrics ; but it is fearce peffible to 
{ee any thing of this kind diftinéily, even 
with the advantage of glafs-hives; fory 
as Mr. Reaumur obferves, no bee ever 
works fingly upon this occafion, bit 
wherever the fabric is ereCting, there are 
numbers together trying to affilt each 
other, and their motions are fo fwift, and 
fo hid by their ftanding before one an- 


other, © 


ee 


other, that very little is to be feen of 
them. New bees are every moment go- 
ing to the place, and old ones going 
away 5 andvery frequently thofe which 
arrive late are difpatched away immedi- 
ately after they arrive: there are only 
fome very fhort moments in which the 
glafs of the hives can give a view of the 
creatures regularly employed at their 
work; for the moment one fees a bee at 
work in building, that moment we fee 
one either fiy off, or elfe another get be- 
fore her, fo as to hinder the view: how- 
ever, it is plain that the bee ufes her teeth, 
in modelling and fafhioning the wax. 
WONEY-COMB, in gunnery, is a flaw in 
the metal of a piece of ordnance, when 
it is ill caft and fpongious. 
HONFALIZE, or the HOFATIZE,a town 
of the auftrian Netherlands, in the pro- 
-_- vince of Luxemburg: eaft long. 5° 45’, 
and north lat. 50° 15’. ’ 
HONFLEUR, a port-town of France, 
iv the province of Normandy, fituated on 
the fouth fide of the river Seyne, near the 
_ Englifh channel: eaft longitude 15’, and 
north latitude 49° 24’. 
HONITON, a borough-town of Devon- 
fhire, twelve miles eaft of Exeter. 
It fends two members to pariiament, 
HONOUR, a teftimony of efteem or fub- 
miffion, expreffed by words, actions, and 
an exterior behaviour by which we make 
known the veneration and refpect we en- 
tertain for any one, on account of his 
dignity or merit. The word honour is 
alfo ufed in general for the efteem due 
to virtue, glory, and reputation. It is 
. alfo ufed for virtue and probity them- 
| felves, and for an exaétnefs in perform- 
ing whatever we have promiled ; and in 
this laft fenfe we ufe the term, a@ man of 
honour. But honour is more particularly 
applied to two different kinds of virtue, 
bravery in men, and chaftity in women. 
. Virtue and honour were deified among 
the antient Greeks and Romans, and had 
a joint temple confecrated to them at 
Rome: but afterwards each of them had 
feparate temples, which were fo placed, 
that no one could enter the temple of 
_ Honour, without paffing through that of 
Virtue ; by which the Romans were con- 
tinually put in mind, that virtue is the 
only direét path to true glory. Plutarch 
tells us, that the Romans, contrary to 
their ufual cuftom, facrificed to Honour 
‘ipvotied 3 perhaps to - denote, that 
wherever honour is, it wants no cover- 
irg, but thews itfelf openly to the world, 
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Honovr, isalfo ufed for a fignory or lord- 


HON. 


fhip, on which inferior lordfhips and ma- | 


nors depend ; for as a manor confifts of © 
feveral Jands, tenements, ‘fervices, and — 


cuftoms, fo an honour contains feveral 
manors, knight-fees, &c. 

Honoors of the church, are the rights and 
privileges belonging to the patron, &c. 
as a feat and fepulchre in the chancel, the 
being firft ferved with the confecrated 
bread and wine, &c. 

Honours of the city, are the public offices 
and employments thereof: thus he who 


had been conftable, overfeer of the poor, — 


and churchwarden of his parifh, com- 
mon-council-man, alderman, and laftly 
mayor, has paffed ali the honours of the 
city. See the article City. 

Honour-courts, are courts held within 
the honours of feigniories. 

Funeral-HONnours are the ceremonies per- 
formed at the interment of the great, as 
hangings, hearfes, funeral harangues, 
&c. Seethe article FUNERAL. 

Maids of Honour, are hx young Jadies in 
the houfhold of the queen, and princefs 
royal ; the falary of thofe of a queen are 
300]. per ann, each, and thole of the 
princefs dowager of Wales, 200]. 

HONOuR-POINT, in heraldry, is that next 
above the center of the efcutcheon, di- 
viding the upper part into two equal 
portions, See the article Point, 

Honours and ruff, a well-known game at 
cards, wherein all the duces are kept in 
the pack ; by which means, as four play 
(two being of a fide), twelve is dealt to 
each perfon, and there remain four for 
the ftock, whereof the uppermoft is turn- 
ed up for trump; he that hath the ace of 
that fuit, ruffs, that is, he takes in thofe 
four cards, and Jays out four others in 
their place. The honours are the ace, 
king, queen, and knave; and he that 
hath three of thefe honours in his own 
hand, his partner not having the fourth, 
fets up eight by cards, that is two tricks ; 
if be hath all four, then fixteen or four 
tricks ; and here obferve, that it is all one, 
if the two partners make three or four ho- 
nours between them, as if one had them. 
If the honours are equally divided among 
the players, they then fay, honours are 
Split. i either fide ave at eight groats, 
any of the partners has the benefit of 
calling can you? provided he has two 
honours in his hand; and if his partner 
anfwers one, the game is up, which is 
nine in all: if he has more than two, he 
fhews them direéily, which anfwers the 
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fame purpofe, However, if a trick be 
played before any of the gamefters call, 
they lofe the benefit of caz you, for that 
deal, 
As to the value of the cards, the ace is 
the higheft, then the king, queen, knave, 
ten, nine, @c. in order: but the leaft 
trump will win the higheft card of any 
| other fuit. 

In playing, vigilance and judgment doa 
great deal; for though you have but low 

cards, yet by playing them fuitable to 

_ thofe in your partner’s hand, fo that he 
may either trump them, or play the bet 
of that fuit on the board, you may con- 
tribute much to gain the game, For this 
purpofe, you ought to have a fpecial eye 
to what cards are played out, by which 
means you will know what to play, if 
you lead, or trump fecurely and advan- 
tageoufly. 

HONOURARY, fomething done or con- 
ferred upon any one, to do him honour. 
See the article Honour. 

Honourary is fometimes underftood of a 
perfon who bears or poffeffes fome pott 
or title, only for the name’s fake, with- 
out doing any thing of the fun&ions be- 
longing to it, or receiving any advan- 
tage from it: thus we fay, honourary 
counfellors, honourary fellow, &c. 

Honourary is alfo ufed for a lawyer's 
fee; or a falary given to public profef- 

| fors in any art or Icience. 

THONOURARY SERVICES, in law, fuch fer- 
vices as relate to the tenure of grand fer- 
jeantry, and ufually annexed to honours. 

HONOURARY TUTOR, a perfon of quali- 
ty, appointed to have an eye over the ad- 
miniftration of the affairs of a minor, 
while the onerary tutors have the real 
management of them. 

HOOD, in falconry, a piece of leather, 

with which the head of a hawk, falcon, 

&ec, is covered. 

After a hawk is feeled, fhe fhould be 

fitted with a large eafy hood, which is 

to be taken off and put on very often, 
watching her two nights, and handling 
her frequently about the head; when you 
perceive that fhe has no averfion to ‘the 
hood, unfeel her in an evening by candle. 
light, continuing to handle, hood, and 
unhood her as before, till at laft fhe takes 
no offence, but will patiently endure 
handling; after unfeeling, anoint with 
your finger and fpittle, the place where 
the feeling-thread was drawn through ; 
then hood her, and hold her on your filt 
all night; as foon as fhe is well reclaim- 


ed, let her fit upon a perch, but every 
night keep her three or four hours on the | 
fit; ftroking, hooding, and unbooding 
her, This may alfo be done in the day- 
time, as foon as fhe has learned to fed 
eagerly, ar@l without fear, 


HOOF, ungula, the horoy fabftance that 


covers the feet of divers animals, as oxen, 
horfes, theep, &c. See Horn, 

A horfe’s hoof fhould be of a round, not 
longifh figure; and its fubftance folid, 
tough, high, fmooth, without any circles, 
fomewhat fhining, and of a dark colour, 
for that which is white is comimonly 
brittle; in fhort, it ought to be of the 
colour of the hoof of a deer, and the 
whole foot round, but a little larger be- 
low than above, upright, and fomewhat 
hollow on the infide, and fo difpofed that 
he may tread more on the toe than the 
heel, 

The hoof of a horfe is either perfeét or 
imperfect : an imperfeét hocf is one that 
wants any of the above qualities; and, — 
1, May be broad and fpreading out at 
the fides and quarters ; fuch a horfe has, 
for the moft part, narrow heels, and wil} 
foon be flat-hoofed ; he will neither car- 
ry a fhoe Jong, nor travel far. 2. Others 
are rugged or brittle-hoofed, which is a 
fign that itis too hot and dry. Some 
are long, which caufes the horfe to 
tread all upon his heels, and by that 
means to breed wind-gails. 4. There 
are fome crooked hoofs, broad on the 
outfides and narrow within, by which 
means the horfe is fplay-footed. 5. 
Others have flat hoofs, and not hollow 
within, which give rife to the inconveni- 
encies above {pecified in the firft fort of 
imperfect hoofs: but if it be too hollow, 
it will dry too faft, and make him hoof- 
bound. 6. When the fruth is broad, the 
heels will be weak and (oft, and the horfe 
will never tread boldly on the ground, 
7. Some have narrow heels; thefe are 
the tendereft of all, and the horfe will 
grow hoof-bound. 


Bony Hoor, is a rqund bony fwelling, 


growing on the very top of a horfe’s hoof, 
which is always cau‘ed by fome blow or 
bruife, 
The method of cure is, firft to digeft the 
fwelling, either with rotten litter, or hay 
boiled in ftale urine, or with a plafler of 
ftale wine-lecs and wheat-flour boiled to- 
gether, in order to ripen it, and bring it 
to fuppuration, or to diffolve the tumour, 
Tf it come to a head, lance it in the loweit 
part of the foftnefs, with a thin hot iron, 
3 to 
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to let out the matter; then tent it with 
"turpentine, deer’s fuet, and wax, equal 
quantities of which fhould be boiled to- 
gether; and laying a platter of the fame 

- “falve over it, to keep in the tent till it be 

thorouchly well, 

Hoor bound, this diforder is a thrinking of 
the hoo! at the top and at the heel, which 
makes the fkin ftare above the hoof, and 

- grow over it. 
This diforder may happen to a horfe, ei- 
ther by keeping him too dry in the fable, 


re 


heat after foundering. 

Hoor-seirree, en infirmity in horfes, 
proceeding either naturally, from the fire 
or dam 3 or accidentally, from a furfeit 
failing down into the feet ; or from the 
horle’s being formerly foundered. 

For the cure, take unwrought wax, tur 
pentine, fheep’s fuct,, and hog’s greafe, 
of each four ounces ; fallad-oil, a quarter 

of a pint; and of dog’s greafe, half a 

M “ibe pound : boil them all together, and, with 

% this mixture, anoint the hoof well for two 

. or three days, efpecially at the fetting on 
of the hair, and ftop them with cow-dung 
and dog’s greafe,-melted together, — 

Hoor-swE Len, a diforder that fometimes 

happens by a prick, or a young horfe’s 

| being over-ridden, or too hard wrought, 

| and which, if not fpeedily removed, will 
beget a wet {pavin. : 

For the cure, take'the ftrongeft aqua fortis 

| you can get, and firft file or draw away 

uv the old hoof fomewhat near, with a file 
me or drawing-iron, then touch what is 

3 jeft of the hoof, three or four dreffings 
or more, with the aqua fortis; and anoint 
the foot with an ointment made of one 
pound of hog’s greale ; patch -greafe, 
three quarter's of a pound ; venice-tur- 
pentine, five ounces; new wax, three 
ounces ; and fallad oil, three ounces; 
all melted together over the fire: and by 
anointing the coffin of the foot quite up 
to the top, you will caufe a new hoof to 
grow upon It, 

HOoF LOOSENED, a dividing of the horn 
or coffin of the hoof from the flefh, at the 
fetting on of the coronet. 

‘This diforder cannot be properly cured 
without the affiftance of the farrier. 

HOOGSTRATEN, atown of the auftri- 
an Netherlands in the proyince of Bra- 
bant, 20 miles north-eaft of Antwerp: 
eaft long. 4° 45, north lat. 51° 25”. 

HOOK, a piece of iron or brafs-wire bent, 
and turned up at one end, 


~ 


Huoks are a neceflary fort of utenfils, 
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by ftrcight thoeing, or by fome unnatural 
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and being ufed for various purpofes, are 
of feveral forts: thus, boat-hooks (fee pl 
CXXXV. fig. 1. n° 3.) are for fettin 
off boats ; can-hooks (ibid. n° 2.) are fe 
hoifting cafks into a thip: cant-hoo 
(n° 3.) are for turning or. canting largy 
mafts, having at one end a ring for 
hand-fpike to go through, and at th 
other a claw; laying-hooks (n° 4.) w! 
ed by rope-makers, when laying of cord 
age ; rave-hooks (n° 5.) ufed by caulker 
tor picking the old oakam out of t 
feams of fhips; fheer-hooks (n° 6.) | 
into or put on the main and fore-yaré 
arms of fire-fhips, in order to faften int 
an enemy's fhrouds, fails, or rigging 
Befides thefe there are draught-hoo 
placed boih behind and befofe the chee 
of a gun-carriage ; fifh-hooks of feverg 
fizes, ufed for catching fifth; and a larg 
fort in the fame form, and called by th 
fame name, ufed in thips for taking ho 
of the fhank of the anchor, when It is 
be hove up to the bow; gamming-hoo 
uled when gammoning the bowfprii 
port-hooks, drove into the fides of a thi 
to hang the ports upon; puttock-hook 
for the plates to hook upon ; tack!e-hook 
fpliced into the ftraps of blocks, or en 
of rope; pot-hooks, to hang kettles | 
pots over the fire; {pinning hooks, uf 
by repe-makers to hang their threads of 
as they {pin them; armour-hooks to kj 
arms upon, as guns, halberts, half-pik 
&c. chimney-hooks, to fet the tong 
fire-fhovel, Ge, againft; cafement-hoo 
curtain-hooks, hooks for doors, ga 
&z. double line-hooks, fingle line-hoo 
tenter-hooks, &c: 

Hook-Pins, are bolts made with a fhe 
der at one end, and ufed by carpent 
in framing: thefe are drove through 
mortices and tenants of the work, p' 
pared for building or wharfing, 2b 
m? 73 

HOOKER, in naval architefure, a ve 
much ufed by the Dutch, built like 
pink, but rigged and matted like a hoy 
Hookers will lie nearer a wind than 
fels with crofs-fails can do. They 
from fifty totwo hundred tons burd 
and with a few hands will fail to 
Eaft-Indies. 

HOOPOE, upupa, in ornithology. Seet 
article Upupa, 

HOP, /upulus, humulus, in botany, a ge 
of the dioecia-pentandria clafs of plan 
neither the male nor female flower 
which has any corollas. the cup of 
male flower is compofed of five leay 


HOP 
that of the female is made up of only a 
fingle leaf, very large, and of an oval 
figure; the feed is an roundith, co- 
vered with a coat, and contained with- 
in the cup. ; 
Mortimer reckons four kinds of hops: 
1. The wild garlic-hop. 2, The long 
and fquare hop. 3. The long white. 


And, 4. the oval hop. The firft of thefe 
is not worth cultivating. The fecond is 


a good hop, but looking generally red - 


towards the ftalk, it will not fetch fo good 
a price at the market. The long white 
hop is the moft beautiful of all, and pro- 
duces the greateft quantity : this kind and 
the oval will grow very well together. 
‘They delight in a deep rich garden- 
mould ; this may have fand among it, 
but never fhould have any clay : moory 
black land is what they are planted in, 
in Effex, but any light land willdo. The 
hop fends its roots four or five yards deep, 
and for this reafon it thrives beft in that 
land where there is a:good bottom be- 
Jow what is ufually ftirred, or manured, 
for agriculture, If the hop-land be wet, 
it muft be laid up in bigh ridges, and 
drained in winter, that the roots be not 
rotted or chilled. 

New land is found to fucceed better with 
hops than old, and on this principle they 
are very cautious in their plantations in 
Kent, and look forward for the after- 
produce. When they make a new hop- 
ground, they plant it with apple-trees at 
a large diftance afunder, and with cherry- 
trees between ; by this means when the 
hops have grown ten years, which they 
judge as much as they will do well, they 
place their account in the cherry-trees, 
which bear large crops; thefe they ga- 
ther for about thirty years, and then they 
cut them up, and depend upon their 
apple-trees only, which they find very 
large and itrong by that time. 

The dry ftalks of hops fhould be burnt on 
the ground in winter, covering them with 
a little frefh earth as they burn. This 
makes together an excellens compoft, to 
make the hills of, The land muft be 
dug or plowed well, and laid very even, 
and then the places for the hills marked 
out by a line, and a ftick putin every 
place where one is to be. A thoufand 
hills may be made in an acre of ground, 
and fix or feven plants fet on every hill. 
From fix to nine feet fhould be allowed 
between every hill, and the grounds m 
the hills fhould be better and richer than 
the common earth, Some plant hops in 
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March and April, but the moft experi: ; 


Dreffing of Hors. 


Hop 


enced people prefer the month of O8o- 
ber, becaufe they will then {trike firm 
roots, and be ftrong and vigorous again{t 
fpring. The largeft plants are to be 
chofen; and itis beft to procure them from 
fome rich ground, where the hills have 
been laid high; they fhould be abouteight 
or ten inches long, and have three or 
four joints or buds apiece; the holes for 
planting them are to be dug eight or ten 


Inches deep, and about a foot over, and 


in each of thefe holes four plants are 
to be fet, one in each corner: they may 
be covered an inch deep over the top, if 
planted in O&tober; but in fpring, when 
they have fhot from the joints, then they 
muft not be buried : after this, the ground 
mutt be carefully kept clear, of weeds, 

This is preparing“the 
ground in winter and fpring for the 
making a good fummer-crop, In doing 
this, the hills upon which the plants ftand 
mutt be all pulled down, and undermined 


on every fide, till the fpade comes near — 


the principal root; then fhake off or re- 
move with the hand the loofe mould from 
the upper or loofe roots, that you may 
fee where the new roots grow out of the 
old fets, The old fets are to be carefully 
preferved, but the other roots may be 
cut away. Whatever time the hills are 
pulled down, the roots muft not be cut 
till March. When the young hops are 
dreffed for the firft time, ail the roots are 
to be cut away that grew the year before, 


' and the fets are to be cut of within one 


inch of the fame ; and every year after, 
they muft be cut as clofe as may be to 
the old roots; but toa weak hop, fome 


of the fhoots are to be left at the dreffing. _ 


Thofe roots of the plant which grow 
downwards, are never to be injured, bur 
only thofe which run horizontally are to 
be cut. The old roots and the young 
ones may be eafily diftinguifhed, in that 
the old ones are always red, and the 
young white. If there are by accident 
any wild hops got among the reit, the 
places where they grow are to be marked 
with flicks, or otherwife, at the time of 
their being gathered ; and after this, ar 
the time of drefling the ground, that 
whole hill is to be deftroyed, and a new 
one made with new plants in the room 
of it. When the roots are cut and 
drefied, the rich compoft’ is to be put 
to thein; and the hills muft not be made 
too high ar firft, Ieft they hinder the 


* young fhoots, 
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Gathering and drying of Hors. Hopsblow 


in the latter end of July; in the be- 
ginning of Augult they bell, and they 
are fometimes ripe at the beginning 
of September, fometimes later. When 
they begin to change colour, are eafily 
pulled to pieces, and their feeds look 
brown within them, they are ripe, and 
they are then to be gathered as quick as 
offible, for the leait blaft of wind will 
Muri them at this time. 
The manner of gathering hops, is to take 
down four hills ftanding together in the 
midit of the garden, anid to cut the roots 
even with the ground, then lay the 
ground level, and when itis {wept clean, 
it makes a floor, on which the hops may 
be laid and picked, ‘The hop-plants are 
firft unwound from the poles, and then 
the people fit round and pick off the hops 
into bafkets, 
Care fhould be taken to dry the hops as 
falt as they are picked, for in lying un- 
dried they are apt to heat and change co- 
lour very quickly. Ifthe quantity pick- 
ed be fo large that the kiln, in which 
they are to be dried, is over {tocked, they 
muft be f{pread thin upon a floor, and 
they will keep two or three days in that 
manner, without any harm. Indeed, 
where the quantity is but fmall, there is 
no need to have recourfe to the kiln at 
all, for they will dry much better than 
any other way, by being laid thin upona 
floor, and often turned. The drying of 
hops is the moft material part of their 
manufacture ; for if they be ill dried, 
they loofe all their agreeable flavour ; and 
great caution fhould be ufed, that they be 
all equally dried. 


Bagging of Hops, aterm ufed by the far- 


mers, who cultivate hops, for the lat 
thing they have to do with them, in or- 
der to bring them to market; that is, 
the putting them up in large bags of 
coarfe cloth, for carriage. When the 
hops have been picked and dried in the 
oof, or tin floor, they are fo brittle that 
they would beak to pieces and be fpoiled 
if they were immediately to be put up ; 
they are therefore to lie together three 
weeks, or thereabouts, that they may 
become tough: if they are covered from 
the air by biankets in the heap, they 
may be bagged much fooner than if left 
epen. 

The manner of bagging them is this; a 
hole is made in ag upper floor, fo large that 
aman may ealily. go up and down it; then 
a hoop is fitted 0 tle mouth of the bag, 
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HOPE, or Cape of Gocd-Hope. 


HOPLITES, in antiquity, an appellation 


HOPPER, akind of bafket, wherein the 


HORARY, tomething relating to an hour, 


Horary, or Hour-circce ofa globe, is 


HOR 


and fo firmly fewed on, that it cannot be | 
torn off; the bag is then let down. thro’ 
the hole, and the hoop remaining above, 
{tops it from being pulled quite thro’, being 
Jarger than the hole: a few hops are to | 
be firft thrown into the bag, and a perfon 
below is to take up a parcel. of thefe in 
each corner of the bag, tying it witha 
packihread, this makesa fort of taffel, by 
which the bags are afterwards the eafier 
managed and turned about. When this 
is done, one man muft go down into the 
bag, and, while another caltsin thehops, | 
he mutt tread them down equally every — 
way with his feet; when the bag isin | 
this manner filled, it is to be ripped — 
from the hoop, and fewed up, leavmg © 
two taffels at the corners, as at the bot- 
tom. A bag of hops thus prepared, | 
may be kept for feveral years in a dry 
place. . 

The tops of this plant, being of acool- 
ing quality, are eaten, when boiled, as 
anemollient. A decoétion of hop-flowers — 
is alfo.accounted an antidote again{t poi- 
fon;.and cures the itch, as well as the ly- 
rup thereof, and is eiteemed excellent in — 
choleric and peftilential fevers. The 
heads and tendrils are good in the feurvy © 
and moft cutaneous difeafes. Julepsand 
apozems are alfo prepared with hops for 
hypochondriscal and hyfterical affec- 
tions, and to promote the menfes: but 
the chief ufe of this plant confilts in pre- 
ferving beer and other malt liquors (in 
which the flower of this plant is a prin- 
cipal ingredient) from turning four, and 
rendering it wholefome and grateful to — 
the tafie, &c. 

Hops, the hundred weight, pay, on im- 
portation, 51. 4s. 6d. and on exporta- 
tion draw back 3]. 9s. 44d. but if ex- 
ported to Ireland, there is no draw- 
beck, 


See the 
article GOOD-HOPE. 


given to fuch of the candidates at the 
olympie games, as ran races in armour. 


feed-corn is-carried atthe time of fow- 7 
ing. See the article SowING, 
It is alfo ufed for the wooden trough, in 
a mill, into which the corn is put to be 
ground, See the article MULL, 


Hence 


a fmall brazen circle, fixed upon the bra- 
zen meridian, divided into iwenty- four 
hours, 
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hours, having an index moveable round 
the axis of the globe, which, upon turn- 
ing the globe fifteen degrees, will fhew 
what places have the fun an hour before 
or after us: for inttance, if the index of 
the hour-circle be fet at the upper XII. 
when the globe is reétified for London, 
and the globe turned 15 degrees from eaft 
to weft, the index will point at the hour 
of I. which fhews that all places under 
that meridian, and particularly Naples, 
have the fun an hour fooner than London 
has it: on the contrary, tet the index be 
fet at the upper XII. again, and the 
globe be turned 15 degrees from weft to 
eaft, the imdex will point at XI, be- 
caufe all places under that meridian, par- 
ticularly the Madeira-iflands, have the 
fun an hour after London has it. For 
the feveral problems performable on the 
globes, by means of the horary circle, 
fee the article GLOBE. 

HORARY CIRCLES, or LINES, in dialling, 
are the lines or circles which mark the 
hours on fun-dials. See Dra, 
HORARY MOTION of the earth, the arch 
it deferibes in the ipace of an hour, which 
is nearly 15 degrees, though not accu- 
rately fo, asthe earth moves with differ- 
ent velocities, according to its greater or 


Jeffer diftance from the fun. See EARTH. . 


HORD, in geography, is ufed for a com- 
pany of wandering people, which have 
no fettled habitation, but ftroll about, 
dwelling in waggons, or under tents, to 
be ready to fhift as foon as the herbage, 
fruit, and the prefent province is eaten 
bare: fuch are feveral tribes of the Tar- 
tars, particularly thofe who inhabit be- 
yond the Wolga, in the kingdom of 
Aftracan and Bulgaria. 

A hord confifts of fifty or fixty tents, 
ranged in a circle, leaving an open place 
in the middle, The inhabitants of each 
hord ufually form a military company or 
troop, the eldeft whereof is commonly 
the captain, and depends on the general 
or prince of the whole nation. 


' HORDEOLUM, or CriTHE, in medicine, 


a tubercle in the upper part of the eye-lid 
near the eye-brows, like a grain of bar- 
Jey, whence it takes its name; but it is 
commonly calleda ftye. Forthecure of 
an hordeolum, Allen orders it to be co- 
vered over with white wax, or anoint- 
ed with hen’s greafe, or taiting fpittle ; 
or to rub it with the body of a fly, the 
head being thrown away ; or with the 
blood of a dove or partridge. If all thefe 
prove ineffeClual, it mult be extirpated 


by cutting, or confumed by a liquid cau. 

fic; after which, let the plafter of the 

abbot de Grace be applied. 
HORDEUM, BARLEY, in botany, a ge- 


nus of the triandria-trigynia clafs of. 


plants, the corolla whereof confifts of 
two valves; the inferior valve is angular, 
of an ovato-acuminated figure, bellied, 
and longer than the cup, and terminates 
in a very long arilta; the anterior valve 
is lanceolated, plane and fmaller; the 
corolla ferves as a pericarpium, furround- 
ing the feed, and not letting it ovt; the 
feed is oblong, ventricole, pointed at 
each end, and marked with a longitudi- 
nal furrow, 

For the culture and great ufe of this plant, 
fee the article BARLEY. 

For the bounty on the exportation of 
barley, fee Corn. 


HORDICALIA, or HorpiciptA, in an-" 


tiquity, a religious fealt held among the 
Romans, wherein they facrificed catt e 
big with young, This fealt fellon Aprit 
r5, on which day they facrificed thirty 
cows with calf, to the goddefs Tellus, 
or the Earth: part of them were facri- 
ficed in the temple of Jupiter, The 
calves taken out of their bellies were burnt 
to afhes at firft by the pontifices, after- 
wards by the eldeft of the veltal virgins. 

HOREHOUND, marrubium, in botany. 
See the article MARRUBIUM. 

Bafe HOREHOUND, a name given by fome 
to ftachys. See the article STACHYs. 
Water HOREHOUND, Jycopus, in botany. 

See the article Lycopus, 

HORIZON, in aftronomy and geography, 
that great circle which divides the hea~ 
vens and the earth into two equal parts, 
or hemifpheres, diftinguifhing the uppec 
from the lower. See SPHERE, 

The horizon is either fenfible or rational, 
The fenfible horizon is that circle, which, 
being dilcovered by our fentes, limits our 
profpeé&t. See the article CircLe. 

When we are on terra firma, this circle 
commonly fcems rugged and irregular, 
occafioned by theunevenefs of the grounc; 
but at fea, there are no fuch irregulari- 
ties. The femi-diameter of this circle, 
varieth according to the height of the eye 
of the obferver. If a man fix feet high 


ftood upon a large plain, or the furface . 


of the fea, he could not fee above three 
miles round. 

The rational or true horizon, isa great 
circle of the apparent celeftial (phere, di- 
viding it into two equal hemilpheres, and 
ferving as the limits of elevation or de- 
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preffion of celeftial objects. This hori- 

zon being parallel to the feofible horizon, 

is diftant from it by the femi-diameter of 
enecor through whole center it paffes : 
forthe aftronomers reduce the appearances 
of the heavens to a fpherical furface, 
~ which is not concentrical to the eye, but 

to the earth. 
It divides the heaven and earth into two 
parts, the one light, and the other dark, 
which are greater or leffer, according to 
the condition of the piace, Gc. It de- 
termines the rifing and fetting of the fun, 
micon, or ftars, in any particular latitude 5 
for when any of thefe appear juft at the 
eaftern part of the horizon, we fay, it 
rifes; and when it does fo at the weftern 
part, we fay, it fets. And from hence 
alfo the altitude of the fun or ftars is ac- 
counted, which is their height above the 
hopzon. 
This circle is divided by aftronomers into 
four quadrants, or cardinal points. See 
the article COMPASs. 
The poles of this horizon are the zenith 
and the nadir: and the innumerable 
circles drawn through thefe poles to the 
horizon, are caijled the vertical! circles, or 
azimuths, See the articles ZENITH, 
Napirk, and AziMuTH. 
‘Thefe two horizons produced to the fixed 
ftars, will appear to coincide into one, 
fince the earth, compared to the {phere in 
which the fixed flars appear, is but. a 
point; therefore the two circles, whieh 
are but a point diftant from each other, 
may be well confidered as coinciding into 
one. 

Horizon of a globe. 
GLOBE. 

HORIZONTAL, fomething relating to 
the horizon; or that is taken in, or ona 
level with the horizon: thus we fay, an 
horizonta! plane, &c. 

HorRIZONTAL Diat, that drawn ona 
plane parallel to the horizon, having its 
ftyle elevated according to the altitude of 
the pole, in the place it is defigned for. 
See the article DIAL. , 

HORIZONTAL DISTANCE. 
DISTANCE. 

HORIZONTAL LINE, in perfpective, a right 
line drawn through the principal point 
parallel to the horizon; or itis the inter- 
feGiion of the horizontal and perfpeive 
planes. See the article PersPECTIVE. 

HORIZONTAL PARALLAX. See the ar- 
ticle PARALLAX. 

HORIZONTAL PLANE, that which is pq- 


See the article 


See the article 
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rallel to the horizon of the place, or no-~ 
thing inclined thereto. 
The bufinels of levelling is to find whe- 
ther two points be in the horizontal plane, 
or how much the deviation is. 

HORIZONTAL PLANE, in perfpective, a 
plane parallel to the horizon paffing thro* 
the eye, and cutting the perfpective plane 
at right angles. 

HORIZONTAL PROJECTION, See the ar- 
ticles PROJECTION and Map. 

HORIZONTAL RANGE, or LEVEL RANGE, 
of a piece of ordnance, is the linea ball 
deferibes, when dirvéted parallel to the 
horizon, or horizontal] line. 
The horizontal ranges are the fhorteft : 
fome pieces of cannon wil] make them fx 
hundred paces, and fome but one hundred 
and fifty ; and the ball with the range of 
fix hundved paces, will go from nine to 
thirteen feet in theearth. See the article 
GUNNERY. 

HORIZONTAL REFRACTION. 
ticle REFRACTION. 

HORIZONTAL SHELTERS, among gar- 
deners, are defences difpofed parallel to 
the horizon, for tender plants, bloffoms, 
and fruits, in the fpring, to defend them 
againft blafts and pinching nights. 
Horizontal fhelters, fays Miller, have 
by fome perfons been greatly recommend- 
ed to preferve fruit-trees, but with how 
little reafon, or upon what flight experi- 
ments, every one that has ever made vie 
of them will eafily judge, efpecially thofe 
which are contrived by placing tiles in 
the walls, at certain diftances ; nothing 
being more obvious than that vegetables, 
when prevented from receiving the ad- 
vantages of dews, rains, &c. thefe kindly 
benefits of heaven, grow weak, languid, 
and at laft entirely decay: and from num- 
bers of experiments, which have been 
lately made, we find that trees imbibe 
great quantities of nourifhment through 
the pores of their leaves and branches, 
whereby they are rendered vigorous and 
healthy, even in fuch feafons, and upon 
fuch foils, where one would think it im- 
pofible they fhould receive much nous 
rifhment from the earth: to deprive them 
of this advantage, therefore, is no lefs 
than deflroying them. 
The only fort of fhelteer Mr. Miller ap- 
proves of, for fruit-trees, is that made 
with two leaves of flit-deal, joined over 
each other, and painted; thele being fix- 
ed upon the top of the wail, with puilies, 
to draw up and down at pleafure, form 
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a fort of penthoufe, which are let down 
in great rains, or cold nights, during the 
time that the trees are in flower, or the 


that thefe~fhelters fhould be removed 
away foon after the fruit is fet, fo that 
the trees may enjoy all the advantages of 
rain, dew, &c. in the fummer, which 
are abfolutely neceflary to have healthy 
trees, or good fruit, 
ORMINUM, cCLary, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the didynamia-g ymnofpermia clafs 
of plants, reckoned by fome a fpecies of 
baum ; the flower of which is monope- 
talous and ringent; the upper lip is hol- 
Jow, and femibifid: the feeds are four in 
number, and contained in the cup. See 
plate CXXXYV, fig. 2. 
An infufion or deco&tion of clary, is 
efteemed good in the fluor albus, colic, 
flatulencies of all kinds, and hyfteric 
complaints. 
‘This plant is alfo faid to be an antifpaf- 
modic, good againft epilepfies, and in 
great efteem as a provocative to venery. 
It has alfo been commended as a vulne- 
rary, and its juice is an ingredient in 
fome ointments and plafters. 
HorMINUM is a name alfo ufed for a 
{pecies of fage. See the article SaGE, 
HORN, cornu, in phyfiology, a hard (ub- 
ftance growing on the heads of divers 
animals, particularly the cloven-footed 
quadrupeds; and ferving them both as 
weapons of offence and defence. 
The cafting of the horns of deer is a 
fingular phenomenon, the true reafon of 
which feems to be a (toppage of the cir- 
culation ; fo that being deprived of the 
nourifhing juige, they fall off much in 
the fame manner as the leaves of trees 
do in autumn, About ten days after 
the horns are caft, the new ones begin to 
appear: thefe at fir are foft and hairy, 
but they afterwards grow hard, and the 
creature rubs off the hair. 
Horns make an article of commerce. 
Thofe of oxen or cows, imported, pay a 
duty of 1s, 7,44. per hundred, and 
draw back on exportation, 1s. 53.d. 
Thofe of harts or {tags, pay on importa- 
tion 5s, 9,454. per hundred, and draw 
back 5s, a17°.d. 
HORN gy alfo'a mufical inftrument of the 
wind-kind, chiefly ufed in hunting, to 
animate the hunters and the dogs,’ and 
to call the latter together. 
The french horn is bent into a circle, and 
goes two or three times round, growing 
gradually "bigger and wider towards the 
6 
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fruit is fetting. But then, he obferves, | 


HOR 


end, which in fome horns is nine or ten 
inches over, fo 

Horn, in archite&ture, fometimes denotes 
a volute. See the article VOLUTE, 

To give a flroke with the HORN, among 
farriers, is to bleed a horfe in the roof of 
the mouth with the tip of a ftag’s horn. 

Horn of plenty. See CORNUCOPIA. 

Horns of infeéis, the flender oblong bodies 
projected from the heads of thofe ani- 
mals, and otherwife called antennz, or 
feelers. 

The horns of infegts are extremely va- 
rious; fome being forked, others plu- 
mofe or feathered, cylindrical, tapering, 
articulated, &c. 4 
As to the ufe of thefe parts, fome have | 
imagined they ferved to wipe and defend 
the eyes; others, that they ferved as feel - 
ers, left the creature fhould run again 
any thing that might hurt it; and others 
there are, who think them the organs ‘of 
_f{melling, © 

HORN-BEAM, ¢arpinus, in botany. 
the article CaRPINUS. 

HORN-COOT, a name fometimes given to 
the great horn owl. See Buso, 

HORN-FISH, a fpecies of acus, otherwile 
called gar-fifh. See the article Acus, 

Horn. work, in fortification, an out- work 
compofed of two demi-baftions, joined 
by acurtin. See plate CKXXIII. fig. 4. 
Its conftruétion is very imple. From C 
the angle of the half-moon, they Jay off 
eighty-eight fathoms to D ; and on the 
center C, with the radius C D, defcribe 
the arch F D G, on which laying off D F 
DG each equal fixty fathoms, and draw- 
ing FG, this will be the exterior fide 
of a polygon, whereon the two demi- 
baflions may be de‘cribed inthe ufual way, 
The parapet of the horn-work is the 
fame with that of the half-nioon, and its 
moat is 3 of the great moat, Jis curtin 
is ulually defended by an half-moon, 
whofe moat is $ of that of the great half- 
moon, before the curtin of the place. 
According to Vauban, none of the out- 
works is equal in ftrength to the horn- 
work, if placed before the hattion, and © 
not as ufual before the curtin. 

HORN-GELD, a tax paid for feeding of 
horned beafts in the foreft. See ForEsT. 

HORNET, crabro, in zoology, a fpecies 
of apis with a black thorax, and double 
black {pots on the fegments of the body. 
See the article Apis. 

HORNET-FLY, a two.winged fly, fo called 
from its refemblance to the hornet. 

HORNSEY, a markct-town of the eaft 

riding 


See 


oe 


ae 
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riding of Yorkfhire, 35 mileseaftof York. Stonec-HoRsE, or STALLION. 
~~ FOROGRAPHY, the fame with dialling. ticle STALLION, 


See the article DIALLING. Mafier of the Horse. See Masrer. 
HOROLOGIUM, a general name for in- Hunting-Horsk, ought to have a large, 


See the are 


firuments to meafure the hours, as a 
watch, clock, dial, &c. See the articles 
WarcH, Crock, &e, 
HOROPTER, in optics, aright line AB 
(plate CXXXIIT. fig. 2.) drawn through 
the point C, where the two optic axes, 
HC and IC, meet, parallel to the line 
HI which joins the centers of the two 
eyes, H and I. 

It is called horopter, as limiting the 
‘bounds of diftin&t vifion. See Vision. 
HOROSCOPE, in aftrology, is the degree 
of the afoendant, or the ftar that rifes 
above the horizon at a certain moment, 
which is obferved in order to prediét fome 
future event, as the fucce!s of a defign, 
the fortune of a perfon who was at that 
jinftant born, Gc. 

The fame name is alfo given to a fcheme 
or figure containing the twelve houfes, 
in which are marked the fituation of the 
heavens and flars, in order to forin pre- 
ditions. See House, 

Lunar Horoscope, the pointfrom whence 
the moon proceeds when the fun is in the 
afcending point of the eatt, 


HORSE, equus, in zoology, a well known 


quadruped, of the order of the Jumenta, 
the chara€ters of which are thefe: the 
. fore-teeth are fix in number, the upper 


» ones incurvated, and the inferior pro- 


~ minent: the canine teeth are not exerted, 
and are on each fide feparated by a fpace 
from the teeth: the hoof is undivided, 
and the teats are two, and placed in the 
groin. 

The horfe is one of the nobleft quadru- 
peds we are acquainted with. In ftrength 
and natural fiercenefs, he is inferior to 
few, and yet eafily tamed. The head is 
Song, and large; the eyes large, and pro- 
minent; the ears ere&t, and beautifel 5 
the neck is long and thick, and elegantly 
decorated with a mane; the body is 
rounded, and beautifully turned; the 
Jegs are firong, without being bulky ; 
and the tail ts Jong, and hairy all the 
way; the hairs being like thofe of the 
mane, only longer, thicker, and more 
beautiful. 

Foreign horfes or mares on their being 
janded in this kingdom, pay a duty of 
x}. 18s. 6a. andon their exportation, a 
draw-back is allowed of sl. 138. gd. 
Bor britith horfes, mares, and geldings, 
on their exportation, pay only 5s. each. 


TIORSE-RACING, 


Jean and Jong head, open ears, fmall, and _ 
ftanding upright; a forehead long, | 
broad, and rifing in the middle, like that 
of a hare; his eyes fhould be full, large, 
and bright; his noftrils wide and red 
within ; his mouth large, deep in the. 
wikes, and hairy; his thropple or wind- | 
pipe large, loofe, and ftraight when he is 
reined in with the bridle; his head fhould 
be fet on his neck in fuch a manner, that 
a fpace may be felt between his neck and 
his choul; his creft fhould be firm, thin, 
and well raifed ; his neck Jong and ftraight, 
yet not loofe and pliant ;_ his breaf ftrong 
and broad; his cheft deep; his chine 
fhort; kis body large; his ribs round 
like a barrel, his belly being hid within 
them; his fillets large; his buttocks ra- 
ther oval than broad; his cambrels up-_ 
right, and not bending ; his legs clean, © 
flatand ftraight ; hisjoints fhort, well knit, © 
and upright, efpecially betwixt the paf- 
terns and the hoof, and with but Intle- 
hair on his fetlocks; his hoofs black, © 
flrong, and hollow, and rather long and 
narrow, than big and flat; and his mane 
and tail long, and rather thin than thick. 
As to marks or colours, fome do not 
fcruple to affirm,. that wherever a horle 
is met with that has no white about him, 
efpecially in his forcshead, tho’ he be 
otherwife of the beft reputed colours, as 
bay, black, forrel, he is of a dogged dif- 
pofition, efpecially if he has a fmall pink 
eye, a narrow face, and a nofe bending” 
Iike a hawk’s bill. 

a diverfion more ufed: 
in England than in all the world befide. 
Horfes for this ufe fhould be as light as 


' poffible, large, long, and well fhaped, 


nervous, of great mettle, and good wind, 
with fmall legs, and neat fmall fhaped 
feet. 
The rider ought to place himfelf on the 
horfe with his knees firm, and his flir- 
rops juft at fuch a length, that when his- 
feet are thruft home in them, he can raife 
himfelf a little in his faddle; for with- 
out that allowance, his legs will not be 
firm when he comes to run ; the couns 
terpoife of his body muft be forward, to 
facilitate the horfe’s running, and his 
elbows clofe to his body ; he muft not 
fway to this fide or that, but muft take 
great care of his feat and hand ; he fhould 
alfo take care not to ho:d himfelf by the 

bridle, 
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Bridle, and not to twitch it back upon 
any occafion. 

A plate being to be run for, every man 
that rides must be the juft weight both 
at ftarting and at the end of the fame 
heat: for if any one wants weight at 
coming in, he lofes the heat, even tho’ 
he came in firft horfe. Half an hour is 
allowed between every heat to rub down 
the horfes, and at ‘the warning of the 
drum and trumpet, the jockeys are to 
mount, If the fame horfe wins two heats 
running, or two heats out of three, he 
wins the plate; but if three heats are 
won. by three different horfes, a fourth is 
run, when he that wins two of the heats 
gains the plate, In thefe races, where 
there are more heats than one, itis fome- 
times a piece o! policy in a rider to lofe 
a heat, and for the ea(fe of the herfe to lie 
behind alk the way, as much as he can, 
provided he brings him in within the 
diftance- poft: but when there is only a 
fingle heat to be run, he muft*puth for 
all at that one time. 

Horfe-races are to be begun and ended 
the fame day, and no plate, except the 
king’s plates, fhall be run for, that is 
under so]. value, on the penalty of 200]. 
It is alfo ordained, that only one horfe 
fhall be entered by one perfon for the 
fame plate, and if any perfon enters more, 
all the others will be forfeited. .13 Geo, 
FI, ic. age 

acking a Horss, the breaking him to the 


rider, 

When this is done, which fhould be -on 
fome light plowed grounds, care muft be 
taken that all the tackling be good and 
firm, and every thing in its due and pro- 
per place; then a perfon is to hold his 
head, and anofher to mount him; but 
this muft not be done fuddenly, or at a 
jerk, but very gradually and flowly, by 
feveral half rifings and heavings. If he 
bears this patiently, the perion is to feat 
himfelf firmly on bis back ; but if he be 
troublefome, and not tamed enough, the 
perfon is to forbear the attempt to mount, 
and he is to be trotted hard in the hand 
| over the faid plowed lands again, tll 
he is willing to receive the rider quietly 
on his back. When this is done, the 
perfon who is on his back muft cherifh 
him, and the man who has his head mutt 
lead him a few paces forward; then he 
| isto be chernfhed again. The feet are 
to be fitted well in the ftirrups, and the 
toss turned out ; afterwards the rider is 
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to firink and move himfelf in the faddie,: ie : ) 


faddie, or the bringing himtoendure a _ 


aM ae 
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and the perfon who holds his head, is to 
withdraw his hand a little farther from 
the mouth. As the rider moves his toes 
forward, the holder mu(t move him for- 
ward with the rein, till he is made to 
apprehend the rider's motion of body 
and foot, which mult always go toge- 
ther, and with fpirit, and will go forward 
without the other’s affiftance, and ftay 
upon the reflraint of the rider’s hands. 

When this is accomplifhed, lethim beche- 
rithed, and have grafs and bread to eat 5 
and then let the rider mount and alight 


feveral times, cherifhing him between 


each time ; and thus he is to be managed 
till he will go on, or ftand ill at plea- 
fure, This being done, the long rein 
may be laid afide, and the band about 
the neck, which are always ufed on this 
occafion, and nothing will be neceflary 
but the trenches and cavefon, with the 
martingal, A groom mutt lead the way 
before; oranother horfe going only ftraight 
forwards, and making him ftand {till 
when defired. In this manner, by fome- 
times following, and: fometimes going 
before another horfe on the trot, the 
creature will by degrees be brought to 
know that it is his bufinefs to be quiet 
and governabl@ 


Horse-snoes, plates of iron ufed for the 
Thefe:.ase ‘or, a 


detence of horfes-feet, 
feveral forts, 


1. That called the planch-fhoe, er pane” at 


celet.. This fhoe is exceeding good for* 


a weak foot, as it keeps it from ftones 


and gravel, and will laft longer than any 
fhoe: but it isfaid to make a good foot 
and bad leg, becaufe it caufes the foot to 
grow beyond the meafure of the jeg. 

2. Shoes with calkins. Thefe are in= 


_ tended to keep the horfe from fliding ; 


but however they do him more harm 
than good, becaufe they prevent his 
treading even on the ground, by which 
means_he is in danger of {training his 
foot, efpecially in ftony placess Some 
indeed do not think a horfe well fhad, 
unlefs all his thoes be made with calkins,. 
either fingle or double ; the double ones 
are howeyer lefs hurtful; for he will 
tread evener with them than. with thofe 
that are fingle ; but then they muft nei- 
ther be too long nor tharp-pointed, but 
rather fhort and flat. 
3- Shoes with rings. Thefe were im- 
vented to make a hor/e lift his feet high,. 
and were defioned for horfes: that have 
tender hoofs: but what was intended for 
a remedy 


& 
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a remedy, is highly prejudicial ; for by 
adding either calkins or thefe rings to 
his fhoes, his heels are made weaker than 
they were before. 
4. Shoes with fwelling welts, or borders 

-xound them. Thefe being higher than 
the heads of the nails, fave them from 
wearing; and, if made of well-tempered 

- jron, are both the belt and moft lafting 

- Mhoes, 

5. Some in pafling mountains, where 
fmiths are not ealy to be met with, carry 
Shoes about them, with vices to faften 
them to the horfe’s hoofs; without the 
help of hammer or nail: but tho’ this 
fort of fhoe may fave the horfe’s feet from 
ftones, yet they pinch his hoof, and per- 
haps do him more injury than the ftones 
themfelves would do, On fuch occa- 

. fions it is better to make ufe of the fol- 
lowing fhoe, 

- 6. The joint-thoe is made of two pieces, 
with a flat rivet-nail joining them toge- 
ther at the toe, fo that it may be made 
both wide or narrow, to ferve any foot. 
7. The, patten-fhoe; this is ufed for a 
horfe that is burnt in the hip, ftifle or 
thoulder ; as it caufes him to bear upon 
that leg the griefis on, and confequently, 
makes him ufe it the better. 

8. The panton or pantable-fhoe, which 

- opens the heels, and helps hoof-binding. 
‘To which may be added the half panton- 
fhoe, and the fhoe proper for flat feet. 

Horse-sHok, in fortification, is a fmall 
work. fometimes ef a round and fometimes 
of an aval figure, inclofed with a para- 
pet, fomretimes raifed in the moat or ditch, 

- or in low grounds, and fometimes to 

_ cover a gate, or to ferve as a lodgment 
for foldiers. 

HORSE-sHOE-HEAD, a difeafe in infants, 
in which the futures of the fkull lie too 
open. 

‘This is commonly a fign of a weak con- 
ftitution, and a fhort life. The nurfes 
ufually embrocate the parts affected with 
brandy or rum, to which fome add the 

_ white of an egg, or palm-oil, 

HORSE, in a military fenfe, the fame with 
cavalry. See the article CAVALRY. 
The light horfe,.in an army, are all the 
regiments of horfe, except the guards, 

HorsE, in a fhip, is a rope made fat 
to each yard-arm, and on which the 
men ftand to furl the fails. It is alfoa 
wooden frame with a rowel fixed init, 
made ufe of by the riggers to weeld 
thips- matts. 
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HORTAGILERS, in the grand feignior’s. 


HORTICULTURE, the fame with gar- 
HORTULANUS, in ornithology, a bird| 


HORTUS SICCUS, a pky-GarDEN, an 


: 


HOR 


HORSHAM, a market-town and borough | 
of Suffex, fituated twenty-miles north-_ 


: 


weft of Lewes, in weft longitude 22’, 
north latitude 51° to’. «It fends two 
members to parhament. 

HORSHAM-STONE, a greyifh kindof flate, 
formerly ufed to cover houfes, fo called 
becaufe brought from Horfham. 


court, upholiterers, or tapiftery-hangers. 
The grand feignior has conftantly four 
hundred hortagilers in his retinue when 
he is in the camp: thefe go always a 
day’s journey before him, to fix upon a 
proper place for his tent, which they pre- 
pare firft; and afterwards thofe of the 
officers, according to their rank. 


dening. See GarDEN and GARDENING. 


otherwife called emberiza flava, or the 
yellow-hammer. See EMBERIZA and 
YELLOW-HAMMER, 


appellation given to a colleétion of fpe- 
cimens of plants, carefully dried and pre« 
ferved. 
The value of fuch a colle&tion is very 
evident, fince a thoufand minutie may 
be preferved in the well-dried fpecimen 
of plants, which the moft accurate en- 
graver would have omitted. We fhall., 
therefore, give two methods of drying 
and preferving an hortus ficcus; the firft 
by Sir Robert Southwell, in Phil. Tranf 
n° 237, and the other by Dr. Hill, ig 
his review of the works of the royal fos 
ciety, with the dodor’s objeétions to Si 
Robert’s method. 
According to the former gentleman, the 
plants are to be laid flat between papers 
and then put between two fmooth plate 
of ivon, {crewed together at the corners 
and in this condition committed to 
baker’s oven for twohours. "When take 
out, they are to be rubbed over with 
mixture of equal parts of aquafortis an¢ 
brandy ; and, after this, to be fafteneg 
down on paper, with a folution of t 
quanuty of a walnat of gum tragacantl 
diffelved in a pint of water. 
To this the doctor objeéts,* that the hed 
of an oven is much too uncertain to 
employed in too nice an operation ; an 
that the fpace of time, ordered for th 
continuing the plants in it, is of-noi 
formation, unlefs the degree of heat, a 
even the different nature of the plant, a 
to its more er lels fu¢oulency, and tl 
2 firmne 
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firmnefs or tendernefs of its fibres, be at- 
tended to. “There are fcarce any two 
plants perfeétly alike in thofe particulars ; 
and confequently the heat, and duration 
of heat, that is fufficient for one plant 
in a parcel, would deftroy another. But 
belides this, he objeéts farther, that the 
acid deftroys the colour of many plants, 
never ‘recovers that of others loft in the 
drying, and frequently, after the plant 
is fixed down, rots both the paper it is 
fixed to, and that which falls over it. 
As to the do&tor’s own method, it is as 
follows: take of a fpecimen of a plant in 
flower, and with it one of its bottom 
leaves, if it have any; bruife the ftalk, 
if too rigid ; flit it, if too thick ; fpread 
out the leaves and flowers on paper ; 
cover the whole with more paper, and 
Jay a weight over all. At the end of 
eighteen hours take out the plants, now 
perfe&tly flatted ; lay them on a bed of 
dry ¢ommon fand ; fift over them more 
dry fand, to the depth of two inches, and 
thus let them lie about three weeks; the 
lefs fucculent dry much fooner, but they 
take no harm afterwards, If the floor 
of a garret be covered, in fpring, with 
fand two inches deep, leaving {pace for 
walking to the feveral parts, it will re- 
ceivé the collection of a whole fummer, 
the covering of fand being fifted over 
every parcel, as laid in. ‘hey need no 
farther care, from the time of laying 
them, till they are taken up to be ftuck 
on paper. The cement ufed by the doc- 
tor is thus prepared: early in the fpring, 
put two ounces of camphor into three 
quarts of water ina large'bortle; fhake 
it from time to time; and when the firt 
collected plants are ready forthe fattening 
down, put into a pint of the water, pour- 
ed off into an earthen veffel that will bear 
the fire, two ounces of common glue, 
fuch as is ufed by the carpenters, and the 
fame quantity of ichthyocolla beat to 
fhreds; let them ftand fix and thirty 
hours, then gently boil the whole a few 
moments, and ftrain it off through a 
coarle cloth. This is to be warmed over 
a gentle heat, when it is to be ufed, and 
the back of the plants fmeered over there- 
by with a painter's bruth: after this lay 
them on paper, and gently prefs them 
fora few minutes; then expofe them to 
the air a little, and finally lay them un- 
dera fall weight between quires of 
paper to be perfectly dried. 

{tus fcarce to be conceived, how firongly 
the water becomes impregnated with the 
Vou, IT, 
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HOSEA, 
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camphor by this fimple procefs : a part of 
it, indeed, flies off in the making of the 
cement and the ufing of it; but enough 
remains with the plant to prevent the 
breeding of infe€&ts in it, He farther ob- 
ferves, that plants may be dried very well 
without fand, by only putting them fre- 
quently into frefh quires of paper, or a 
few, by’ only preffing them between the 
leaves of a book; but the fand method 
prefecves the colour beft, and is done with 
Jea{t trouble. 

Another method,’ much better than that 
of the oven is the flattening and drying 
the plant, by paffing a common {mooth- 
ing-iron for linen, over the papers be~ 
tween which it is Jaid:; but for nice 
things, the moft perfeét of all methods 
is that by a common fand-heat, fuch as 
is ufed for chemical purpofes, The cold 
fand is to be {pread fimooth on this occa= 
fion, the plant laid on it carefully flatted, 
and a thick bed of fand fifted over: the 
fire is then to be made, and the whole 
procefs carefully watched, till by a very 
gentle heat the plant be perfe&ily dried. 
The colour of the tendereft herb may be 
preferved in this manner; and flowers 
that can be preferved no way elfe, may 
be managed perfe&tly well thus. 


HOSANNA, a hebrew word, fignifying 


fave now, or jave we befeech thee; from 
the irequent ufe of which, during the 
fealt cf tabernacles, the whole folemnity 
got the appellation of bofaxna rabda, 

See STOCKING, 

a canonical book of the Old 
Teftament, fo called from the prophet of 
that name, its author, who was the fon 
of Beri, and the firft of the leffer pro- 
phets, He lived in the kingdom of Sa- 
maria, and delivered his prophecies un- 
der the reign of JeroboamIT, and his 
fucceffors, kings of Ifrae], and under the 
reigns ot Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah. His princi- 
pal defign is to publith the grofs idola- 
tries of the people of Ifrael and Judah, 
to denounce the divine vengeance again{t 
them, and to foretel the captivity in 


Adfyria. 


HOSPITAL, a place or building properly 


endowed, or otherwife fupported by cha- 
ritable contributions, for’ the reception 
and fupport of the poor, aged, infirm, 
fick, or helplefs. 
Acharitable foundation laid thus for the 
faftenance and relief of the poor, is to 
continue for ever. Any perfon feized of 
an eftate in fee, may, by dsed inrolled 
10 B in 
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in chancery, ere&t and found an hofpi- 
tal, and nominate fuch heads and gover- 
nors therein as he fhall think fit; and 
this charitable foundation fhall be incor- 
porated, and {ubject to the infpeAion and 
guidance of the heads and vifitors nomi- 
nated by the founder, - Likewife fuch 
corporations fhall have, take, and pur- 
chafe lands, fo asinot to exceed 200]. a 
year, provided the (ame be not held of 
the king; and to make leafes, referving 
the accuftomed yearly rent. 
Befides a multitude of alms-houfes, or 
{mall hofpitals, founded in England, par- 
ticularly in and about London, by private 
men for the relief of the poor, there are 
a great many hofpitals: the principal 
whereof are the, 

Royal Hospitat for difabled foldiers, com- 
monly called Cheifea-hofpital. 
This hofpital was founded by king Charles 
II. carried on by king James II, and 
finifhed by king William and queen 
Mary. Thebuilding is very {pacious and 
magnificent; the number of ordinary pen- 
fioners is about 500, befides the officers 
and fervants of the houfe; the out and 
extraordinary penfioners are very nume- 
rous; and thefe upon occafion do duty 
in the feveral garrifons, from whence 
draughts are made for the army, Ge. 
The penfioners are all provided with 
cloaths, diet, wafhing, lodging, firing, 
and have one day’s pay in every week for 
{pending-money. The qualifications re- 
quired to be admitted of this body, are, 
that the candidate bring a certificate from 
his fuperior officer that he has been 
maimed and difabled in the fervice of the 
crown; or that he has ferved the crown 
twenty years, which muft be made ap- 
pear by the muffer-rotls. To defray the 
charges of this hofpita!, there is a con- 
fiderable fum paid yearly out of the 
poundage of the army ; befides one day's 
pay of each officer and common foldier 
every year, which in time of war amounts 
toa very confiderable fum. For the ad- 
miniftration of this hofpital, there 1s a 
governor, lieutenant-governor, major, 
treafurer, &e. 

Greenwich-HosPITAL, a retreat for fea- 

~ men, who, by age, wounds, or other ac- 
cidents, are difabled from fervices ; and 
for the widows and children of fuch as 
are flain in the fervice. 
This in point of magnificence and fpaci- 
oufnels, greatly excels even Cheifea-hof. 
pital. A good part of it was built in 
king Charles II's time, It was much 
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- pounds of flefh, a gallon of beer, &ec. 


Chrif?s HOSPITAL, by Newgate- flreet, for- 


St. Bartholomew’s HOsPiTat, at a {mal 
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promoted by king William, and finifhed 
under queen Anne, king George I. and 
If, ‘The number of penfioners enter- 
tertained in this hofpital, are about 12003 — 
and to each hundred are allowed five 
nurfes, being the widows of feamen. The 
penfioners are all cloathed in blue, and 
are allowed ftockings, fhoes, linen, and 
twelve-pence a week for other necefla- 
ries: the viétualling is according to the 
allowance of Chelfea-hofpital, wiz. four — 
men to a mefs, each mefs to contain four 


There are 100 boys, the fous of difabled — 
feamen, who are maintained with the 
money arifing by fhewing the hofpital 
and painting in the hall. 

This hofpital is adminiftered by a gover- 
nor, lieutenant-governor, @e. 


merly a convent of grey friars, being 
diffolved by king Henry VIII. was con- 
verted by his fon Edward VI. into an 
hofpital for poor children, called the blue-: 
coat hofpital, from the blue cloathing of 
the children, whofe number amounts 
to about 9co; the greateft part main- 
tained in the hovfe, and the others at_ 
nurfe, atthe charge of the foundation, 
The boys are yearly put to trades, and 
the girls to fome honelt fervice or trade. 
Here the boys have a grammar-fchoo] 
from which the moft improved {cholars 
are yearly fent to the univerfity : there 
is here alfoa ftately writing fchoo], and 
a mathematical fchool, founded by king 
Charles Il. where forty youths are taught 
feveral parts of the practical mathema 
tics, particularly navigation, to fit ther 
for apprentices to matters of fhips, 

The officers of this hofpital are a prefi- 
dent, treafurers, governors, &c. 


diftance from Chrift’s hofpital, did for 
merly belong to the fame grey friars, bu 
after the diffolution of the monafteries 
king Henry VIII. left 500 marks a yea 
to it for the relief.of poor people : but i 
was much more largely endowed for th 
uie of fick and lame perfons only, b 
Edward VI. There are two other hofs 
pitals at the charge of this; one i 
Kingfland, and the other, called th 
Lock, in Southwark, for the venereal dif. 
eafe only. Itis computed that thefe thre 
hofpitals relieve five thoufand poor fic 
and lame perfons annually, fix or feve 
hondred of which are in-patients at S 
Bartholomew. This hofpital is a large 
fumptuous, new Wullding of ftone, erect 
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ed with proper offices in the nature of a 
quadrangle. It is provided with able 
phyficians and furgeons, &c. For the di- 
rection of it there is a prefident, trea- 
furer, &e. 


Bethlehem, or bedlam HosPitat, a flately 


hofpital in Moorfields, for the cure and 
maintenance of poor lunatics, or diftract- 
ed perfons. ‘This hofpital, for elegance 
of ftruSture and fpacious conveniencies, 
is not to be equalledin Europe, It flands 
alfo in a good open air. 


. St. Thomas's HosPiTaL, in Southwark, is 


e 


Sutton’s HOSPITAL. 
Bridewell HOSPITAL. 


upon the fame {cheme and nature with 
St. Bartholomew. It is a noble exten- 
five charity, was founded by king Ed- 
ward VI. and rebuilt in 1701. 


Guy's HosPirab, near St. Thomas's, was 


founded at the fole coft of Thomas Guy, 
bookfeller of London, in 1722, who left 
200,cool. tor build, finifh, and endow 
it. It was defigned. chiefly tor incura- 
bles. 
See CHARTREUSE. 
See BRIDEWELL. 
At Hoxton there is another hofpital, 
founded by alderman Afke, for twenty 
poor eld men of the haberdafher’s com- 
pany, and twenty poor boys to be there 
educated. ! 
There are alfo two very beneficial cha- 
rities or hofpitals, one at Hydepark- 
corver, and the other in Petty-france, 
Weftminfter, after the manner of thofe 
in London, and both very well attended. 
In 1739, a long wifhed-for charity was 
eftablithed by charter for taking in and 
educating poor deferted young infants, 
The governors and guardians have pur- 
chated of the earl of Salifbury fifty acres 
of Jand in Lamb’s -conduit-fields, on 
which they have erected a large building 
for this charitable purpofe, called the 
founding hofpital. 
About the year 1741,)/an infirmary or 
hofpital in Goodman’s fields was begun 
by charitable donations, for the relief of 
difabled poor feamen ini the merchant 
fervice ; and now a large ftately building 
for this charitable undertaking is ere&ted 
near White-chapel-mount. 
For feveral other charities of a like na- 
ture, tho’ lefs confiderable, in and about 
London, fee the article Work-House. 


| Camp-Hospiras, ave_either general or 


regimental, ‘The general hoipitals are 
of two kinds, wiz. the flying holpital, 
attending the camp at fome convenient 
diftance, and the ftationary hofpital, 
which is fixed at one place. in the choice 
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of both, Dr. Pringle thinks it better ‘o 
have them in towns than villages, asthe 
former will afford larger wards, befides 
more of other conveniencies. ‘Thefe wards 
fhould be as airy as poffible. Regimen- 
tal hofpitals are of the greateft impor- 
tance, and therefore fhould be fupplied 
with blankets and medicines from. the 
public ftorcs, with an allowance alfo for 
nurfes and other neceflaries. Barns 
ftables, granaries, and other out-houfes, 
but above all churches make heal 
hofpitals from the beginning of June to 
Oétober. 


HOsPiraAL-FEVER, a name given to the 


malignant catarrhal fever, as being 
frequent in hofpitals, See the article 
FEVER. 

This fort of fever, according to Dr. 
Pringle, may be owing toa great many 
concurring caules, but the principal are 
foul and putrid air, occafioned by fith 
and impurity of any kind. Hence it is 
no wonder that it prevails in marfhy 
countries, after hot feafons, and in po- 
pulous cit’es, efpecially if low and 41] 
aired, unprovided with common fhores ; 
or where the ftreets are narrow and fou), 
and the houfes dirty ; water f{carce; and 
when jails and hofpitals are crowded, 
and not ventilated, and kept clean; 
when in fickly times the burials are 
within the towns, and the bodies not 
laid deep;” when flanghter-houles are 
alfo within the walls, or. when dead 
animals or offals are left to rot in ken- 
nels, or on dunghils ; when drains are 
not provided to carry off any large quan- 
tity of flagnating and corrupted water 
in the neighbourhood; when flefh meat 
make the greateft part of the diet, with-' 
cut a proper mixture of bread, greens, 
wine, or other fermented liquors ; from 


‘the ufe of old mafly grain, or what has 


been damaged by. a wet feafon ; or, 
laftly, when the fibres are relaxed by 
immoderate warm bathing. 
Whien the dileafe comes on flowly, the 
fymptoms are final] interchanges of heats 
and colds, trembling of the hands, in- 
terrupted fleep, @c, but when it advances 
falt, the above fymptoms are in a higher 
degree ; and befides thefe the patient is 
afflicted with a great laffitude, a naufea, 
pains in the back, a conitant pain and 
confufion in the head, a dejection of 
fpirits, @c. The method of cure varies 
according to the flate of the diléafe, 
which may be diltinguifhed into three 
periods : the firft continuing as long as 
1B the 
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the perfon is able to go about ; the fecond 
beginning with his confinement; and 
the third, when the pulfe finks, and the 
dtupor comes on. 

- In the firlt as well as the other period, 
the cure is principally to be aimed at by 
removing the patient out of the foul air, 
When this cannot be done, the ward or 
room fhould be purified by making a fuc- 
ceffion of air by means of fires, or letting 
it in by doors and windows, or diffufing 
the fteams of vinegar. The next thing 
to be done is to promote a diaphorefis, 
which in this period fhould only be at- 
tempted by mild fudorifics, as the fpiri- 
tus mindereri. 

When the fever is confirmed, contra- 
yerva powders, with nitre, camphor, the 
common ptifan acidulated, and fuch me- 
dicines as are good ininflammatory cafes, 
ought to be given. Coftivenefs is pre- 
vented by emollient clyfters. But opiates 
are dangerous both in this and the third 
ftage, in which the pulfe finks, and ftu- 
por is greater, a delirium impends, and 
the petechie often appears When this 
3s obferved to be the cafe, the nitre and 
diaphoretic medicines are to make room 
for a decoétion of {nake-root, to which a 
jimall quantity of ftrong water may be 
added. It may allo be given in fub- 
Ktance from two to four fcruples a day, 
with fenfible good effets. Towards the 
decline of the fever, an equal quantity 
of peruvian bark may be joined with the 
roct. Wine is alfo an excellent cordial 
-at this’ period, and may be given either 
«made into whey, or added to the panado 3 
being the only food proper for the pa- 
tient. It may betaken from Walfa pint 
toa quart a day,» according to the 
dirength of the patient. Perhaps their 
is no rule of more importance than to 
givea ftri&t charg to the attendants of 
abe fick never to let the patient, when 
Jew, remain above two or three hours 
without taking fometbing cordial and 
novrifhing. If there be danger of a 
phrenitis coming on, it will be proper 
to call in the affiftance of epifpaftics, 
Sinapifms too may be ufeful when the 
pulfe is very much funk. Tf a diarrhoea 
comes on in the decline of the fever, it 
as to be moderated by adding a few drops 
of the tin@tura thebaica, to the ful] quan- 
»tity of the alexipharmic decoétion ; or 
by giving a fpoonful or two of an aflrin- 
gent mixture. In proportion, however, 
to the putrid nature éf the fools, aftrin- 
gents are to be ufed with the greateft 
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caution. . When the fever is over, there 
ave few but complain of a vertigo: and 
want of reft; a continuation of the deaf- 
nets and other nervous fymptoms, are 
frequently the confequence of great low- 
ne(s, in which cafe the pilule Mathai 
are to be given at night, with analep- 
tics, and medicines of the ftrengthening 
kind. ; 

HOSPITALERS, an order of religious 
knights, now known by the title of 
knights of Malta, See Maura, 

HOSPITIUM, a term ufed in old writers 
either for an inn or a monattery, built 
for the reception of ftrangers and travel- — 
lers. See Inn and MoNasTERY. ~ 

HOSPODAR, atitle borne by tlie princes | 
of Walachia and Moldavia, who re- 
ceive the inveflure of their principalities’ 
fiom the grand icignior. He gives them 
a veft and ftandard: they are under his 
proteGtion, and obliged to ferve him, and 
he even fometimes depofes them ;. but in 
other refpedts they are abfolute fovereigns | 
within their own dominions, 

HOST, o/pes, denotes either a perfon who 
entertains another, or the perfon fo en- 
tertained ; but it is now generally ufed in 
the firft of thefe fenfes. 

Host, or Hoast, Aofia, in the church of 

- Rome, a name ‘given to the elements, 

ufed in the eucharift, or rather to the con- 
fecrated wafer; which they pretend to_ 
offer up every day, a new hoft or facri- 
fice, for the fins of mankind. 
They pay adoration to the hof, upon a 
falfe prefumption, that the elements are 
no longer bread and wine, but tranfub- 
ftantiated into the real body and blood of 
Chrift. See TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

HOSTAGE, a perfon given up to an enee 
my as a fecurity for the performance of 
the articles of a treaty. 

When two enemies enter intoa treaty ox 
capitulation, it is common for them mu- 
tually to give hoftages as a fecurity for 
their reciprocally performing the engage~ 
ments they have entered into. An hof- 
tage becomes either an acceflary or prin- 
cipal, according to the ftate of things, 
Thus, for example, he is an acceflary, 
when a prince promifes fidelity to anothe 
prince, and gives either his fon, or fom 
great lord, asa fecurity for his perform 
ing his promife without any farther fti- 
pulation : for then thefe hoftages are on] 
an additional engagement of the prince 5 
and if he violate his word, they are no’ 
in any manner refponfible for it. A 
hoflage becomes a principal, when it i 
ftipulaied 
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ftipulated that he fhall be anfwerable for 
the event of things. For example, if a 
city promifes to furrender; within a cer- 
tain time, in cafe it is not fuecoured, and 
for the fecurity of this article gives hof- 
tages, thefe hoftages are of the fame na- 
ture as bail given to a creditor to fecure 
a debt; fo that if the fuccour arrives 
within the time, the promife becoming 
void, the hoftages are difcharged, and 
cannot be detained, juft as the bail is dif- 
charged, if the original debtor pays the 
creditor; butif the fuccours do not ar- 
rive, and the city is guilty of a breach of 
faith, by refuling to furrender, then the 
hoftages become principal, and may be 
penithed for the breach of faith; juft as 
a bail becomes the -principal debtor, on 
the other debtor’s becoming infolvent, 
An hoftage given for another perfon is 
free in cale that other perfon dies. Ac- 
cording to the law of nations, hoftages 
ought not to be put to death, unlefs they 
themfelves have been guilty of fome par- 
ticular crime. | 

HOSTILITY denotes a ftate of war or 
enmity between two nations, 
Duringa truce all acts of boftility are to 
ceafe on both fides. 

HOT, arelative term, importing the con- 
trary of cold, See Heat and Coup, 

Hot-BaTH. See the article Batu, 

Hot-BEDs, in gardening, beds made with 
frefth horfe-dung, or tanner’s bark, and 
covered with glaffes to defend them from 
cold winds, 
By the {kilfal management of hot-beds, 
we may imitate the temperature of warmer 
climates ; by which means, the feeds of 
plants brought from any of the countries 
within the torrid zone, may be made to 
flourifh even under the poles, 
The hot-beds commonly ufed in kitchen- 
gardens, are made with new horfe-dung 
mixed with the litter of a ftable, anda 
few fea-coal-afhes, which laft are of fer- 
vice in continuing the heat of the dung, 
This fhould remain fix or feven days in 
a heap, and being then turned over, and 
the parts mixed well together, it fhould 
be again calt into a heap, where it may 
continue five or fix days longer, by which 
time it will have acquired a due heat. 
‘Thefe hot-beds are made in the follow- 
ing manner: in fome fheltered part of 
the garden, dig out a trench of a length 
and width proportionable to the frames 
you intend it for; and if the ground be 
dry, about a foot or a foot and a half 
deep; but if it be wet, not above fx 


inches: then wheel the dung into th 
opening, obferving to ftir every part o 
it with a fork, and to lay it exactly even 
and fmooth on every part of the bed, 
Jaying the bottom part of the heap, which 
is commonly free from litter, upon the 
furface of the bed: and if it be defigned 
for a bed to plant out cucumbers to re- 
main for good, you muft make a hole in 
the middle of the place defigned for each 
light about ten inchs over, and fix deep, 
which fhould be filled with good freth 
earth, thrufting in a ftick to thew the 
places where the holes are; then cover 
the bed all over with the earth that was 
taken out of the trench, about four inches 
thick, and put on the frame, letting it 
remain till the earth be warm, which 
commonly happens in three or four da 
after the bed is made, and then the plants 
may be placed init. But if your hot- 
bed be defigned for other plants, there 
need be no holes made inthe dung; but 
after having {moothed the furface with a 
fpade, you fhould cover the dung about 
three or four inches thick with good 
eartb, putting on the frames and glaffes, 
as before. In making thefe beds, care 
mutt be taken to fettle the dung clofe 
with a fork ; and if it be pretty full of 
Jong litter, it fhould be trod down equally 
onevery part, During the firft week or 
ten days after the bed is made, you fhould 
cover the glafles but flightly in the night, 
and inthe day time carefully raife them, 
to let out the fteam; but as the heat 
abates, the covering fhould be increafed, 
and as the bed grows cold, new hot dun 
fiould be added round the fides of it. ~ 
The hot-bed made with tanner’s bark, 
is, however, much preferable to that 
defcribed above, efpecially for all tender 
exotic plants and fruits, which require 
an even degree of warmth to be con- 
tinued for feveral months, which cannot 
be effeSted with horfe dung. The man- 
ner of making them is as follows: dig a 
trench about three feet deep, ifthe ground 
be dry ; but if wet, it mult not be above 
a foot deep at moit, and muft be raifed 
two feet above the ground. The length 
mult be proportioned to the frames in- 
tended to cover it, but it fhould never be 
Je!s than ten or twelve feet, and the width 
notlefs than fix. The'trench fhould be 
bricked up round the fides to the above- 
meotioned height of three feet, and filled 
in the fpring with frefh tanner’s bark 
that has been ,glately drawn out of their 
vats, and has fain in a round heap, for 
; the 
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the moifture to drain out of it, only three 
- of four days: as it is put in, gently beat 
it down equally with a dung-fork ; but 
it mut not be trodden, which would pre- 
vent its heating, by fettling it too clofe : 
then put on the frame, covering it with 
glaffes ; and in about ten days or a fort- 
night, it will begin to heat; at which 
time plunge your pot of plants or feeds 
into it, obferving not to tread down the 
bark in doing it. Thefe beds will con- 
tinue three or four months in a good 
temper ‘of heat ; and if you ftir up the 
bark pretty deep, and mix a load or two 
of frefh bark with the old when you find 
the warmth decline, you will preferve 
its heat two or three months longer. 
Many lay fome hot horfe-dung in the 
bottom of the trench under the bark ; 
but this ought never to be praétifed un- 
feis the bed is wanted fooner than the 
bark would heat of itfelf, and even then 
there ought only to be a fimall quantity of 
dung atthe bottom. | 
“Fhe frames which cover thefe beds, 
fhould ‘be proportioned to the feveral 
plants they are defigned to contain; if 
* they are to cover the ananas or pine- 
* apple, the back part fhould be three feet 
“high, and the lower part fifteen inches: 
if the bed be intended for taller plants, 
the frame muft be made of a depth pro- 
portionable to them; but if it be for fow- 
- ing of feeds, the frame need not be above 
fourteen inches high at the back, and 
feven in the front ; by which means, the 
. heat will be much greater. 
HorT-HOUusE,: in falt-making, the place 
where they dry the falt, when taken out 
- of the boiling-pan: it is fituated near 
the furnace, which, by means of tunnels 
or tubes, conveys the heat into it, 
HOTCH-POT, in law, is ufed for mix- 
ing of Jands given in marriage with other 
Jands in fee which fall by delcent; as 
where‘a man poffeffed of thirty acres of 
land has iffue only two daughters, and 
after his having given with one of them 
ten acres in maitiage, he dies pofleffed 
of the other twenty: here the that is 
thus married, in order to gain her hare 
of the reft of the land, mult put her part 
~ given in marriage in hotch-pot; that is, 
fhe muft refufe to take the fole profits of 
her lands, and caufe it to be mingled 
with the other, fo that an equal divifion 
may be made of the whole between her 
and her fitter ; by which means, inftead 
of only her ten acres, fhe has fifteen, 
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HOTTENTOT-.counrry, the moft fou- 
thern promontory of Africa, compte- 
hending the cape of Good Hope, and the 
reft of the dutch fettlements, fituated be- 
tween 15 and 35° of eaft Jong. and be- | 
tween 23 and 35° of fouth lat. Though 
mountainous, it isa moft fruitful country. 
The hottentot-nations who inhabit the 
fouthern promontory, are fixteen in num- 
ber; and as the natives are~ extremely 
ufeful to the Dutch, they fuffer theny to | 
be governed by their own laws and cu{- _ 
toms. ‘They are black, and in their flat 
nofes, thick lips, and hair, refemble the 
negroes. It is remarkable, that all the 
women have a callous flap or fkin which | 
hangs over the pudenda, 

AOTTONIA, waTer-vioLet, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the pentandria-mono- 
gynia clais of plants, the flower of which 
coniifts of a fingle petal, the tube where- 
of is equal in length to the cup, and its 
limb plain, and divided into five ovato- 
oblong, emarginated fecments: the fruit 
is a globofe acuminated capfule, placed 
on the cup, and having only one cell, in 
which are contained a great number of — 
round feeds. 

HOTTS, or Hurts, are the pounces and 
round balls of leather, ftufted, andtiedto — 
the fpurs of fighting cocks, to keep them 
from hurting one another in fparing. 

HOUDEN, a market-town of the eaft riding 
of Yorkthire, fourteen iniles fouth-eaft of 
York. , 

HOUGH and Houcuine, in agriculture. 
See Hor and HoeEina. 

Houcu, in the manege, is that joint of 
the hinder quarter which joins the thigh 
to the leg. ; 

HOVINGHAM, a maiket-town of the 
eaft riding of Yorkfhire, feventeen miles 
north-eaft of York. 

HOULSWORTHY, a market-town of | 
Devonhhire, thirty-eight miles north-weft 
of Exeter. 

HOUND, a hunting dog, of which there 
are feveral forts, as the grey-hound, 
gaze-hound, &c. 

‘The grey-hound ts valued for his fwift- 
nefs, ttrength, and fagacity in purfuing 
the game. Thofe of the beft fort have 
a long body, a fharp head, fparkling 
eyes, a long mouth, and fharp teeth ; 
little ears with thin griftles; a ftraight, 
broad, and ftrong breaft; his legs long, 
and his belly {mall ; with broad fhoul- 
ders, round ‘ribs, flefhy buttocks, but 
not fat, and a long tail, 

. The 
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The beft time to try and train grey- 
hounds to the game, is at twelve months 
old; they fhould be kept in a flip while 
abroad, till they can fee their courfe, and 
a young dog fhould not be run till the 
game has been a confderable time on 
toot, left being over greedy of the prey, 
he ftrain his limbs. The huntiman is 
to lead them on his left hand, if he be on 
foot, and on the right if on horfeback, 
For the method of entering greyhounds, 
fee the article ENTRANCE of hounds. 
The greyhound ought to be courfed three 
times a week, and rewarded with blood, 
which will encourage him to profecute his 
game; but forget not to give the hare all 
the jut advantage, that the grey-hound 
may fhew his utmoft ftrength and {kill 
before he reap the benefit of his Jabour. 
If he kill, take the hare from him, and 
cleaning his chops from the hare’s wool, 
give him the liver and lights : then taking 
him up in your leafh, lead him home, 
wath his feet with butter and beer, put 
him into his kennel, and half an hour 
after, feed him. Uponthe courfing days 
give him a toait and butter, or oil, in the 
morning, and nothing elfe, and then 
kennel him till he go to the cour‘e. 
In the breeding of grey-hounds it fhould 
be obferved, that the beft dog upon an 
indifferent bitch will not get fo good a 
whelp as an indifferent dog upon the beft 
bitch: that the dogs and hitches ought as 
near as poffible to be of an equal age, 
and. not to exceed four years old; how- 
ever, excellent whelps are frequently pro-' 
duced by breeding with a young dog and 
an old bitch. 
The general food of a grey-hound ought 
to be chippings, cruits of bread, foft 
bones and griflles ; the chippings fhould 
be fcalded in beef, mutton, veal, or ve- 
nifon broth, and when it is pretty cool, 
made to float in good milk, and if this 
be given him morning and evening, it 
will keep him in a good ftate of body. 
But if he be poor, fickly and weak, take 
a_fheep’s head with the wool, break it 
to pieces, and boil it till itis very tender, 
and thickening the broth with oatmeal, 
feed your dog with the meat and broth 
morning and evening, If you defign 
your grey-hound for a wager, give him 
the following diet-bread, 
peck of wheat-flour, and the fame quan- 
tity of oatmeal, and having {cattered in 
it an indifferent quantity of liquorice and 
annifteds, knead it up with the whites 
of eggs, and bake it in fmall loaves, 
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Gaze-Hounp. 
Hounp-Fisu, the englhth name of two 
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then foak it in beef or other broths, and 
having walked and aired him, half an 
hour after fun-rife, and half an houraf- 
ter fun-fet, give him fome of it to eat. 


Blood-Hounn, isa dog remarkable for the 


keennefs of his fcent: he differs from the 
feotch fluck-hound, only in the large- 
nefs of his fize, and in his not being 
always of the fame colour; for thefe 
hounds are fometimes red, fanded, black, 
white, fpotted, and of all the colours of 
the other hounds. Thofe who havea 
fquare and flat nofe always pointed to the 
earth, are generally thought to have the 
beft fcent; they fhould likewife have a 
fmall head, brifk eyes, long ears hang- 
ing down, his legs of an equal length, 
his breaft not deeper than his belly, and 
his tail nimble, 

The blood-hound feldom barks, except 
in the chace ; and on being fet on by the 
voice of the huntfman, feeks about for the 
game, and not only keeps to it while 
it is living, but if it be by any accident 
killed or wounded, will find it out 
the {cent of the blood {prinkled on the 
ground, 


See Gazt-Hotnd, 


different fpecies of the fqualus, 
article SQuaLus. 

x. The fmooth hound. fith is the {mooth 
fkinned fqualus, with obtufe teeth: this 
is a large fish; the head is ofa depreffed 
form; the rdftrum is obtuf; the mouth 
Jarge; and the teeth are numerous, but 
fhort, thick, obtufe, and granulouss the 
noftrls have each two apertures; the 
eyes are large, and ftand pretty high om 
the head; the body is oblong, and of a 
rounded form; toward the head there are 
five apertures to the gills on each fide, 
they ftand in a line, ranning from the 
head to the pectora! fins; there are two 
back fins ; the pinna ani is but one; the 
tail is forked or divided into two parts, 


See the 


and the upper portion is much longer 


than the other. 

2. The fqualus, with a rounded body, 
and with no pinna ani, is alfo called the 
hound-fith ; the head is large, of a de» 
prefled figure, and fubacute ; the roftrum, 
toward the extremity, is pellucid: this 
fifh grows to about two yards in length. 


Take halfa HOUR, dora, in chronology, an aliquot 


part of a natural day, ufually a 24th, 

fometimes a1ath. 

But the word hour has not always heen 

of the fame fignification ; for in antient 

times an hour did indefinitely exprefs a 
fhert 


waste 
435. 


HoOwv 
fhort {pace of time. It is thought too 
that antiently the four feafons of the year, 
wherein the fun finifheth its annual 
courfe, had the name of hours, becaufe 
Horus inftituted a certain year, confifting 


of three months, and for this reafon the | 


antients called fpring,- fummer, autumn, 
and winter, hours, and the year itfelf 
horus: of which fome footfteps appear 
in this, that the Greeks called their an- 


nals Hori; and-the writers of them ho-" 


mh However it be, the divifion 

of the day into hours is very antient, 
tho’ the moft antient hour is that of the 
twelfth part of the day. 

An hour, with us, is a meafure or quan- 
tity of time, equal to a 24th part of the 
natural day, or nychthemeron; or it is 
the duration of the 24th part of the 
earth’s diurnal rotation. Fifteen degrees 
of the equator anfwer to an hour ; tho’ 
not precifely, yet near enough for com- 
mon ule. 

The hour is divided into fixty minutes ; 
the minute into fixty feconds ; the fecond 
into fixty thirds, @c. 

To find the hour of the day, the latitude 
of the place, the fun’s declination, and 

- his altitude muft be given. Thus, Sup- 

~ pofe the latitude is 51° 32’, the fun’s de- 
clination 18° north, and his altitude 
40°, to find the hour of the day. 

‘The geometrical folution of this problew 
is performed by proje&ting ftereographi-~ 
cally on the plane of the meridian the 
oblique angled {pherical triangle which is 
made by the complement of the latitude ; 
the complement of the fun’s altitude, and 
the fun’s diftance from the elevated pole. 
‘Thus, with the chord of 60° (plate 
CXXXIV. fig 1.) draw the primitive 
circle Z ON H; quarter it; alfo draw the 
axis PC P thro’ the poles, and the equi- 
nottial AE CQ, likewife the parallei of 

ZP Co, lat. 38% 28/ 
sited © P Co, decl. 72° 00! 
Z@Co. alt. 50° oo! 
Sum is, 160° 28 
Halfis, 80° 14! 
’ Co, alt. 50° 00! 


Remainder. 30° 14/ 
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declination D © dequal 18°; then draw 
parallel to the horizon HO, the almacan-. 
ter or parallel of the fun’s altitude A a@ 
= 40° to cut the parallel of the fun’s 
declination in © the place of the fun at 
that time. Then through © draw two 
great circles, one through Z and N the 
poles of the horizon, and the other thro” 
P and P the poles of the equinottial, as 
‘ZO N, and P' © P; which form the 
“oblique angled fpherical triangle PZ © 
and the angle ZP © meafured on the 
line of half tangents gives the hour of 
the day from twelve, viz. 47° 20’ equal 
to 3 hours 9 minutes nearly, or to sr 
minutes after eight in the morning, or 
51 minutes before four in the afternoon. 
But by fpherical trigonometry, having 
three fides given ; that is Z P 38° 2’ the 
complement of the latitude, Z @ 50° 00” 
the complement of the fun’s altitude, and 
P © 72°00! the fun’s diftance from the 
elevated pole (which is the declination 
added to go®, when the latitude and de- 
clination are of a contrary name; but 
if of one name, it is the complement 
of the declination:) and the angle — 
ZP © the hour of the day is found by 
cafe 11. of fpherical trigonometry, as — 
follows, 

Firft add the complement of the latitude, 
complement of the fun’s altitude, and the — 
fun’s diftance from the elevated pole, into — 
one fum. Secondly, From half that fom 
fubftraé&t the complement of the fun’s al-— 
titude, noting the half fum, and the re- 
mainder. ‘Then the complement arith- 
metical of the fines of the complement of 
the latitude, and the fun’s diftance from 
the pole, and the fines of the faid half 
fum and remainder, added together; the 
fine of half this fum, doubled, and fub- 
ftracted from 180 degrees, gives the hour 
from noon. 


S, C0. ar—-0,206168 
S. CO. alm=0,021794 

half fum fides, 80° 14' S.9.993660 
. remainder 30° 14!S,—9.702019 
2 fum of the 4:=19.922641 , 

Sine half fum 7 — 9.961820 
66° 209° £ , 

66° 208 


Which doubled gives 132° 40! 


‘This fubtra&ed from 180° oo! leaves 
#7° 20’ equal to 3 hours 9’ nearly, the 
tame as before. 

By the fame operaticn you may find the 


fun’s azimuth PZ ©, if inftead of the 
complement of the fun’s altitude you fub- 
ftraét the jun’s diftance from the pole, 
noting the half fum and remainder as 
; before, 
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To the complement arithmetical of the 
firies of the complement of the latitude, 
and complement of the fun’s altitude, 
add the'fines of the aforefaid half fum 
and remainder :, then the fine of half the 
total of thefe four, doubled, and taken 
from 180 degrees, gives the fun’s azimuth 
from the north, in north latitude; and 
from the fouth, in fouth latitude. 

If the hour of the night is required, the 
height of fome ftar mult be taken, And 
it is found by adding to, or fubftracting 
the right afcenfion of that ftar from that 
of the fun, 

There are divers kinds of hours, tfed by 
chtonologers, altronomers, dialifls, &c, 
Soinetimes hours are divided into equal 
and unequal. Equal hours are the 
24th part of a day arid night precifely, 
that is, the time wherein fifteen degrees 
of the equator mount above the horizon. 
Thefe are alfo called equinoétial hours, 
becaufe they are meafured on the equi- 
noétial ; and aftronomical, becaufe uifed 
by aftronomers. ‘They are allo different- 
ly denominated, according to the manner 
of a¢cotinting them in different countries, 
Attronomical hours are equal hours, 
reckoned from noon, or mid day, ina 
continued feries of twenty-four. Baby- 
Jonifh hours are equal hours reckoned in 
the fame manner from fun-rife; “The 
Ttalian hours; are alfo equal hours reckone 
ed in the fame manner too, from fun-fet- 
ting. European hours are alfo equal hours; 
reckoned from midnight; twelve from 
thence to noon; and twelve more from 
hoon to midnight. Jewith, or planetary, 
or antient hours, are the twelfth part of 
the artificial day and night, each being 
divided into twelve equal parts, Hence, 
ag itis only in the time of the equinoxes 
that the artificial day is equal to the 
night, it is then only that the hours of 
the day are equal to thofe of the night: 
At other times they will be always either 
increafing or decreafing. And they will 
be the more or. Jefs unequal according 
to the obliquity of the fphere. 


HOUSE, domus, a habitation, of place 


built with conveniencies for dwelling in; 
thus, we fay a town-howle, countty- 
houle, &e; 

A country-houfe is the villa of the an- 
tient Romans, the quinta of the Spa- 


hiards and Portuguefe, the clolerie and 
-eaffine of the French, and the vigna of 


the Italiane, 


Vous I 
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before, And the rule will ftand thus; °* 


¥ 
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It ought always to have wood and water 
near it; theje being the principal beau- 
ties of a rural feat. The trees make a 
far better defence than hills, as they 
yield a cooling, and healthy air, fhade 
during the heat of fummer, and very 
much break the feverities of the winter 
feafon. 

It fhould not be fituated too low, on aca 


count of the moifture of the air; and,’ 


on the other hand, thafe built on places 
expoled to the winds are expentive to keep 
in repair. In houfes not above two 
ftories high, and upon a good foundation, 
the length of two bricks, or eighteen 
inches, for the heading courfe will be 
fufficient for the ground-work of any 
common ftruéture ; and fix or feven 
courfes above the earth, to a water-table, 
where the thicknefS of the walls are 
abated, or taken th, on either fide the 
thicknefs of a brick, wiz. two inches 
and a quarter. But for large and high 
houfes of three, four, of five ftoriés, 
with garrets, their walls ought to be 
three beading courfes of bricks, or twenty- 
eight inches at léaft, from the foundation 
to the firit water-table; and. at: evety 


' ftory a water-table, or taking in, on the 


infide, for the fummers, girders, and 
joilts to ret upon, laid into the middle, 
or one quarter of the wall at lea(t, for 
the better bond. But as for the pare 
nition wall, a brick and half will be fuffi- 
ciently thick; and for the upper ftories, 
a brick length, of mine inch brick wall 
will fuflice. vs 

As to the régulations concerning the 


houfes in London, we have taken notice - 


of them under the article BUILDING, | 


Town House, a public hall, where the- 


magiftrates of a town, or borough, hold 
their meeting for the due adminiftration 
of their polity. 


Work Houst, a place built at the charge 


of a county, town, or parifh, where in 
digent, vagrant, and idle people; as alfo 
ftrumpets, gamefters, and other rogues, 
ate fet to work, and furnifhed with cloths 
ing, diet, &c. Such are the London 
work-houfe, Bridewell, and that of the 
parifft of St. Margaret, Weftminfter. | 
The juftices, at their leffions, are required 
to appoint governors, or matters of fuch 
houles; whole office is to fet the perfons 
committed to their charge to work, and 
to give them moderate correétion by 
whipping, &c. if refraétory; and to 
vender a true account évery quarter 
19 © falfions, 


ORE, 
ing Se 


_fefions, of perfons committed into their 
cultodies, 

Jiouse-BOTE, in law, an allowance of 
timber out of the lord’s woods, for the 
repairs of an houle: this is otherwife 
called eftovers. 

House is alfo ufed for a noble family, or 
race of illuflrious perfons, defcended from 
the fame tock, 

Housz, in aftrology, denotes the twelfth 
part of the heavens. 

The divifion of the heavens into houfes, 
is founded upon the pretended influence 
of the ftars, when meeting in them, on 
all fublunary bodies. Thefe influences 
are fuppofed to be good or bad, and to 
each cf thefe houfes particular virtues are 
affigned, on which altrologers prepare 


and forma judgment of their horofcopes. 


The horizon and meridian are two 
circles of the celeftial houfes, which 
divide the heavens into four equal parts, 
each containing three houfes; fx of 
which are above the horizon, and fix 
_ below it; and fix of thefe are called 
eaftern, and fix weftern houfes. 
A fcheme or figure of the heavens is 
compofed of twelve triangles, alfo called 
houfes, in which is marked the ftars, 
figns and planets fo included in each of 
_ thefe circles. Every planet has likewife 
two particular houfes, in which it is 
pretended, that they exert their influence 
in the ftrongeft manner ; but the fun and 
moon have each of them only one, the 
houfe of the former being Leo,» and that 
-of the later Cancer. 
‘Fhe houfes in aftrelogy have alfo names 
. given tliem according to their qualities ; 
the firft is the houfe of life; this is the 
_afcendant, which extends five degrees 
above the horizon, and the re(t below it ; 
the fecond is the houfe of riches: the 
third the houfe of brothers ; the fourth, 
in the Jowett part of the heavens, is the 
- hionfe of relations, and the angle of the 
earth : the fifth, the houfe of children ; 
the fixth, the houfe of health; the fe- 
venth, the houfe of marriage, and the 
angle of the weft: theeighth, the houfe 
of déath : the ninth, the houfe of piety : 
the tenth the houfe of offices: theeleventh, 
the houfe of friends: and the twelfth, 
the houle of enemies. 
FIOUSE-BREAKING, or ROBBING, is the 
breaking into and robbing a houfe in 
the day-time, the fame crime being 
_ termed burglary, when done by night; 
both are felony, without benefit of clergy. 
See the article BuRGLARY, 
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House of Lords. ; 

Lonny once, ¢ See PARLIAMENTS 

Green-HOUSE, See the article GREEN, 

Hot Houseé. See the article Hor, 

HOuSsE-LEEK, /edum, inbotany. See the 
article SEDUM, 

HOUSHOLD, the whole of a family con- 
fidered colleétively, including the miftrefs, 
children, and fervants. But the houfe- 
hold of a foyereign prince includes only 
the officers and domettics belonging to 
his palace. 

The principal officers of his majefty’s 
houfhold are, the Jord fteward, Jord 
chafhberlain of the houfhold, the groom 
of the Role, the matter of the great 
wardrobe, and the matter of the horfe. 
The civil government of the king’s houle 
is under the care of the lord fteward of 
the king’s houfhold, who, as he is the 
chief officer, al] his commands are ob- 
ferved and obeyed, His authority ex- 
tends over all the other officers and fer- 
vants, except thofe of his majelty’s 
chapel, chamber, and flable, and he is 
the judge of all crimes committed either 
within the court or the verge. See the 
articles STEWARD and VERGE. 
Under him are the treafurer of the 
houfhold, the comptroller, cofferer, the 
matter of the houfhold, the clerks of the 
green-cloth, and the officers and fervants 
belonging to the accounting-houfe, the 
marfhalfea, the verge, the king’s kitchen, 
the houfhold kitchen, the acatery, bake- 
houfe, pantry, buttery, cellar, paltry, &c, 
Next to the lord fteward is the lord cham- 
berlain of the houfhold, who has under 
him the vice-chamberlain, the treafurer, 
and comptroller of the chamber; forty- 
eight gentlemen of the privy-chamber, 
twelve of whom wait quarterly, and two 
of them lie every night in the privy- 
chamber ;_ the gentleman ufher, ‘the 
grovms of the great chamber, the pages of 
the prefence-chamber ;_ the mace-bearers, 
cup-bearers, carvers, muficians, &c. See 
Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the Houfbold. 
‘The groom of the fto!e has under him 
the eleven other Jords cf the bed-cham- 
ber, who wait weekly in the bed-cham- 
ber, and by turns lie there a nights on a 
pallat-bed 5; and alfo the grooms of the 
bed-chamber, the pages of the bed-cham- 
ber and back ftairs, @c. See Groom of 
the STOLE. 
The matter or keeper of the great 
wardrobe has under him, a deputy, 
comptroller, clerk of the robes, brufher, 
Ge, anda number ef tradefmen ard ar~ 
tificersy 


Li Win 2 re 
tificers, who are all {worn fervants to 
the king. ue 
The matter of the horfe has under his 
command the equeries, pages, footmen, 
grooms, coachmen, farriers, fadlers, ard 
all the other officers and tradefmen em- 
ployed in his majefty’s ftables. 

Next to the civil Jift of the king’s court, 
is the military, confifting of the band of 
gentlemen penfioners, the yeomen of the 
guard, and the troops of the houfhold : 
of which, the two firft, guard the king 
above ftairs. ; 
When the king dines in public, he is 
waited upon at table by his majelty’s cup- 
bearers, carvers, and gentlemen fewers ; 
the muficians playing all the time. The 
dinner is brought up by the yeomen of 
the guard, and. the gentlemen fewers fet 
the difhes in order. The carvers cut for 
the king, and the cup-bearers ferve him 
the drink with one knee on the ground, 
after he has firft tafted it in the cover, 
HOUSING, among bricklayers, a term 
ufed for a tile or brick that is warped, or 
caft crooked or hollow in burning. 
Tiles aré apt to be houfing or hollow on 
the ftruck fide, or that which was upper- 
moft in the mould, and’ bricks on the 
contrary fide. 
Hovusinc, or Houzine, in the manege, 
is either boot or fhoe-houfing: the former 
is a piece of (tuff made faft to the hinder 
partof the faddle, and cavers the croupe 
of the horfe, either for ornament, of to 
cover the horfe’s leannefs, or to preferve 
the rider’s cloaths from being daubed 
with the fweat &e, of the horfe. 
The houfing, for fuch as ride with fhoes, 
is commonly a piece of fearlet cloth em- 
broidered with gold fringe, and put 
round the faddle fo as to cover the croupe, 
~ and defcend to the lower part of the belly, 
to fave the gentleman’s filk ftockings 
when he mounts in his fhoes. 
HOUSTONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria- mopogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which confifts of a fingle petal 
of a funnel-fhape, with a patent limb 
divided into four roundith fegments; the 
fruit is a roundifh, didymous, bivalve 
capfule, with two cells, each containing 
a fingle feed, 
HOW, or Hog. See the article HOE. 
HOWLE, among thip-carpenters, is faid 
of a thip whofe futtocks are fcarfed and 
bolted into the ground timbers, and the 
plank laid on them to the orlop. 
HOY, in naval archite€ture, a {mall veffel 
fitted only with one maft. See SHIP, 
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HOYE, a town of Weftphalia, capita? 
of a county of the fame name, and fub- 
je&t to the elector of Hanover: eat long. | 
9°, north lat. 63° 5’. 

HUBERT, or St. HuBERT, a town of 
the dutchy of Luxemburg, thirty miles 

' fouth-eaft of Namur, 
HUCKSTER, a perfon who fells pro- 
‘vifions, or fma!] wares, by retail, 

HUDSON’s Bay, a large mediterranean 
fea of north America, fituated between 
51° and 63° of north lat. and. of un. 
equal breadth from 130 to 35 leagues, 

HuDson’s sTREIGHTS, giving entrance 
into Hudfon’s Bay, lie between 65° and 
75° of welt long. 

HuDsON’s RIVER, rifes near the lake 
Champlain, in Canada, and falls into 
the Atlantic, a little below the-city of 
New-York. 

Hupson’s Bay Company. See the article 

~ CoMPANny. 

HUE anv cry, in law, the purfuit.of a 

‘ perfon who has committed felony on the 
highway. : 
If the party robbed, or any in the com. 
“pany of a pérfon either robbed or mur- 
dered, go to the conftable of the next 
town, and require him to raife hue and 
ery, and to purfue the offender, defcrib- 
ing him, and giving an account as neae 
“as he'can, of the courfe he fteered ; the 
conftable is immediately to'call upon the 
parith for aid in feeking after the felon, 
and. if he cannot be found within the 
bounds of that parifh, then he is to 
give the next conftable warning, and the 
the next, till the offender be apprehended, 
or at leaft purfued to the fea-fide. If 
perfons are not ready at the fummons of 
the fheriff, and cry of the county to en- 
gage in the purfuit, they may be fined: 
and in cafe the inhabitants of any hun- 
dred, after hue and cry is made, negleé& 
to purfue the fame, they fhall be liable 
to pay one half of the damages recover- 
able againft the hundred in which the 
robbery was committed. . 
In making the hue and cry, diligent 
fearch is to be made in all fufpegted 
laces, and not only parifh officers, but 
ail private perfons that purfue the hue 
and cry may arreft the bodies of fuch 
perfons, as in their purfuit. they fhall 
find any ways fufpicious, and carry 
them before a juftice of the peace of the 
county where taken, and in that cafe, . 
the arrefting a perfon, though he tou'd 
not be guilty, is lawful. 13 Edw “¢ Ift 
offender is not taken within fortyday . 
woC2 


HUL 


after the robbery is committed, the party 
robbed may make oath before a juftice 
of the peace of the county where the 
robbery was committed, of the time and 


place of the robbery, and of what money> 


he wasrobbed, and that he did not know 
any of the robbers; and. afterwards, 
within. twenty days» fuch perfon may 
bring his ation againft the hundred, 
which muft be fued out within a year 
after the robbery, 27 Eliz. .By a late 
flatute, notice of the robbery is to be 
infected in the Gazette, defcribing the 
robber and robbery, &c. and. procefs 
_againft the hundred, is not to be ferved 
on any inhabitant, except the high.con- 
ftable, who is to appear thereto, and to 
defend the a&tion, Gc. 8 Geo. Il. c, 16. 
HUEGLY, aJarge town in the Eaft Indies, 
~ fituated on an ifland in the moft weifterly 
branch of the river Ganges, inthe pro- 
vince of Bengal: eait long. 87° north 
Jat..03%. . ; Py CES. 
HUEN, or WEEN. See the article WEEN 
HUERS, or Conpers, in the hepring- 
_fifhery. See Convers and FisHeRy. 
HUETTE, a city of Spain, in the pro- 
~ vince of New Cattile, fixty-feven miles 
eaft of Madrid: welt long.2°45’,.north 
lat. 40°; 35/. ; “94 
HUGONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
~. decandria-pentagynia clafs of plants, the 
- corolla of which confiits of five darge, 
roundith, and patent petals: the fruit is 
a globofe berry, containing only one 
hard and ftriated feed. iiaed 
The hugonia, a fhrub of eight. or ten 
feet high, is a native of the Eatt-Indies, 
UGUENOTS, a name given by way of 
contempt to the Calyinilts of France, . 
The name had its rife in the year 1560; 
- but authors are not agreed as to its origin. 
The moft plavfible opinion, however, is 
that of Paiquer, who obferves, that, at 
Tours, the place where they were firtt 
thus denominated, the people hada no- 
tion, that an apparition or hobgoblin, 
caHed king Hugon, ftrolled about the 
ftreets in the night-time; from whence, 
as thofe of the reformed religion met 
chiefly in the night to pray, &c... they 
called them huguenots, that is, the cit- 
ciples of king Hugon. 
\HUISSIER, a fesjeant, ufher, or beadle, 
HULKS, large veflels ufed in fetting the 
" mafts of fhipss See the article Suip. 
HULL, in the fea-language, is the main 
body of a fhip, without either mas, 
yards, fails, or rigging. Thus to ttrike 
@ hull in a ftorm is to take ia her fails, 
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and to Jath the helm on the lee fide of 
the fhip; and to hull, or liea hull, is faid 
of a dhip whole fails are thus taken in 
and helm lathed a-lee. akg 2 ale 

HULL, in geography, a ftrong fea-port 

town in the €aft ‘riding of Yorkthire, 
fituated on'the river Hull, near the mouth 
of the Humber, thirty-two miles fouth- 
eaft of York. - SOM 
It is a place of good trade, and has’ a 
_yard for building men of war and other 
veffels, Red 

HULLOCK of a fail, is a fmall part! of 
a fail, Jet Joofe in a great florm; it is 
chiefly ufed in the mizen to keep the 
fhip’s head to the fea, when all the reft 
of the fail is made up, except a little at 
the mizen-yard-arm, 

HULPEN, a town of the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands, in the province of Brabant, 
fijuated nine miles fouth- eaft of Bruffels : 
eaft long. 4° 22’, north lat. 56° 42’, 

HULST, the capital of the county of 
Woes, in Dutch Flanders, fituated fifteen 
miles north-eaft of Ghent : eaft long. 3% 
50’, north lat. 51° 20/. 

HUMAN, in general, is an appellation 
given to whatever relates to mankind; 
thus we fay, the human foul, human 
body, human laws, @c, See the articles 
Souu, Bony, &c, 

In order to form a juft idea of the hu- 
man body, fays Dr. Mead, it ought ta 
be confidered as an hydraulic machine 
contrived with the moft exquifite art, in 
which there are numberlefs tubes, pro- 
perly adjufted and difpofed, for the con- 
veyance of fluids Of different kinds, as 
the blood, animal fpirits, lymph, @c. 
See the articles BLoopb, Spirits, &c. 
The folids likewife make a very neceflary 
part of the haman body ; fome, as the 
bones, ferving as fupports and levers to 
regulate its motions; others as the in- 
teftines and bloed-veffels, ferving to pre- 
pare and convey nourifhiment. to its va- 
‘rious parts; and, finally, others, as the 
mufeles, acting under the dire€tion of 
the mind like fo many ropes and pullies. 
See the arucles Bone, INTESTINES, 
Vein, ARTERY, Musc Le, &e.. 

As therefore health confifts in .regular 
motions of the fluids, together with a 
proper ftate of the folids, itis next to a 
miracle that fo complicated a machine 
fhould hold out to extreme old age : for 
a body, fuch as ours, cannot poflibly 
retain life for ever 3 which is not difficult 
to account for, becaufe the membranous 
fibxes of the blogd-veffels, which were 
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made elaftic in order to drive their in- 
cluded juices forward, become gradually 
harder, and “at length rigid; whence 


they are rendered incapable of executing” 


their offices, and the fecretions of the 
feveral parts are diminifhed by degrees ; 
and that this is the cafe, appears from 
| diffe&tions of the bodies of yery old 
| people; the infides of their arteries being 
| fometimes found offified here and there, 
_ whereby they haye almott entirely loft 
their {pringinefs ; and the orifices of the 
| natural duéts, are often obferved to be 
_ quite cartilaginous. 

HUMANITY, she peculiar nature cf man, 
whereby he is diftinguifhed from ali other 
beings. See the article MAN, 
HumanirTies, inthe plural, fignify gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and poetry, known by the 
name of (itera humaniores ; for teaching 
of which, there are proteffors in the uni- 
veifities of Scotland, called humanifts, 
See GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, Ge. 
HUMBER, a river formed by the Trent, 
the Oule, and feveral other ftreams united. 
It divi'es Yorkfhire from Lincolnthire, 
and falls into the German Sea at Hol- 
dernefs. 

HUMBLE BEE, the englifh name of fe- 
veral fpecies of apis,* diftinguifhed by 
their colours, black, tawney, reddith, Gc. 
See 'the article Apts. : 
HUMECTATION, in pharmacy, the 
moiftening, or preparing medicines by 
fteeping them in water; either to foften 
and relax their folid parts, or to prevent 
the evaporation of their more fubtile con- 
tents. 

HUMERUS, in anatomy, the upper part 
cf the arm, between the f{capula and 
elbow, , 
‘The’ os humeri or brachii, as it is called, 
is articulated at one ae the feapula, 
and at the other to Re. Sa and radius, 
See the articles ARM, © H1IUM, &c, 
As to the motion of the os humeri, it is 
eyidently the moft free and extenfive of 
that of any bone in the human hody : 
being furnifhed with feveral flexor and 
extenfor mu(cles. See the articles FLEXOR 
and ExTensor. 

Luxation of ithe WuMERuS. ‘This bone, 
from the length and laxity of its liga- 
ments, the largenefs of its motion, and 
the thallowne(s of the cavity in the fea- 
pula into which it is articulated, is very 
fubje& to be luxated. wait 

As foon as this is difcovered to be the 
_ cafe, the patient fhould be feated on the 
floor, or on a low ftool, while two affift- 
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ants ftretch his arm; which being fuffi- 
ciently extended, the furgeon ought to 
elevate the head of the humerus by means 
of a napkin, hung about his neck, and 
put under the arm-pit; and atthe fame 
time move it backward and forward, as he 
fall (ee*Sccafion, till itis happily redu- 
ced into its place. See plate CX XXIV. 
fig, 2. 

However, it often happens, that this 
force is incapable of extending the arm 
fufficiently; fo that it becomes neceflary 
to have recourfe to machines, as the 
ambe of Hippocrates; which confilts of 
a pillar or fulcrum AA (plate CX XXV. 
fig. 3. n° 1.) and the moveable lever BC, 
which, is bound to the arm in the manner 
reprefented in the figure by the ligatures. 
EEE. When this is done, the end of 
the lever B is carefully and gradually 
preffed downward, by which means the 
other end C is moved upward ; and thus 
the luxated arm is both extended, and re- 
placed at the fame time. 

This, inftrument having received many” 
improvements fince the days of Hippo- 
crates, we fhall bere give the defcription of 
a portable ‘one, invented by Mr,’ Freke. . 
It. confifts of two boxes, A, A, (plate © 


-CXXXV. fig. 3. n° 2.) joined together 


bya hinge, F, in the middle ; wherein 
are contained, when folded together, eve- 
ry thing neceffary for reducing a diflo- 
cated fhoulder. 

The length of this infrument, when fhut 
up, is one foot eight inches, its breadth 
nine inches, and its thickne(fs three inches 
and a quarter. When it is opened, it is 
kept fo by two hooks fixed on the backs 
fide of it; and, when one end of it 
ftands on the ground, the other flands 
high enough to become a fulcium, or 
fupport of the lever B B, which is fixed 
ona roller 4, by a large wood-fcrew, 
which turning fideways, as, well as with 
the roller, it obtains a circumrotatory 
motion, fo that it will ferve to reduce a 
luxation, either backward, forward, or | 
downward. The roller on which the 


lever is fixed, is juft the diameter of the 


depth of one of the boxes, into which 
are driven two iron pias, the ends of 
which are received by the two fides of 
the box, which are an inch thick. The 
lever is two feet four inches long, and 
is cut off and joined again by two hinges 
C, to fold up fo as to be contained in 
the boxes. -On the backfide of it is a 
hook, to keep it ftraight. One other 
end of it is to hang over the roller about 

an 
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an inch and a half, which is to be exca- 
vated and covered with buff leather, for 
the more eafy reception of the head of 
the os humeri. Two iron cheeks D are 
fcrewed on each fide of the lever, to re- 
ceive through them an iron roller, which 
has two ds through it, to receive two 
cords coming from a brace E, fixed on 
the lower head of the os humeri; for 
if it be applied on the mufcular part of 
the arm, it never fails flipping down to 

the joint, before you can extend the 
limb, The iron roller has a {quare end, 
on which is fixed a wheel G, within the 
cheek notched round, which works as a 
yatchet, on a fpring-ketch underneath 
the lever, by which it is topped, as you 
wind it with a winch ; and may at plea- 
fure be let loofe, as there fhall be occafion 
for it, by difcharging the ketch. 
brace E, compared with common ban- 
dages, is of more confequence than can 
eafily be imagined by unexperienced per- 
fons. It confifts of a large piece of buff 
leather, big enough to embrace the arm, 
fewed on two pieces of ftrong iron curv- 
ed plates, riveted together, one of them 
having an eye at each end to faften two 
cords in; the other is bent at the ends in- 
to two hooks, which are to receive the 
cords, after they have croffed over the 
arm above. aay 
In order to keep the patient fteady in his 


chair from coming forward, or letting | 


the fcapula rife up on depreffing the lever, 
after the Jimb is extended by the winch, 
there muft be fixed over the fhoulder a 
girth, H, H, with two hooks at the ends 
of it, long enough to reach to the ground 
on the other fide, where it muft be hooked 
intoaring I, fcrewed into the floor for 
that purpofe. 

We ought not to omit obferving here, 
that there are feveral other contrivances 
invented both by antient and modern 
furgeons for reducing a luxation of the 
humerus; fome of which the reader will 
find deferibed in Heilter’s Surgery, P. I. 
BR. til, c. 7. 

HUMETTY, or CROSS 'HUMETTY, in 
heraldry, a plain crofs of an equal jength 
every way, See the article Cross. 

HUMIDITY, that quality in bodies 
whereby they are capable of wetting other 
bodies. This differs very much from 
fluidity, and feems to be merely a rela- 
tive thing, depending upon the con- 
gituity of the component particles of the 
liquor to the pores of fuch particular 
bodies, as it is capable ef adhering to, 
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HUMIDUM RapicaLe, ot radical moif= 


HUMILIS muscutus, one of the de- 
HUMMING BIRD, ¢trochilus, in orni- 


' Of this fingular genus, there are feveral 
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penetrating a little into, or wetting, 
Thus, for inftance, quickfilver is not 
moift thing with regard to our hands or 
clothes, but may be called fo in referenc 
to gold, tin, or lead, to whofe furfaces 
it will perfe&tly adhere, and render them 
foft and moift. Even water itfelf, whic 
almoft wets every thing, and is the great 
ftandard of moifture and humidity, is 
not capable of wetting every thing, for 
it ftands or runs. off eafily in globular] 
drops from the leaves of cabbages, and 
many other plants, and will not wet the 
feathers of ducks, fwans,.and other 
water-fowls. Add that the texture alone 
may caufe the fluid to be humid, as is 
plain in that neither guickfilyer, lead, or 

ifmuth alone, will flick upon glafs; yet 
being mixed together, they will form a 
mafs that will do fo, as appears from 
fuch a compofition being frequently ufed 
in foliating looking-glaffes. 


ture, among phyficians, feems to amount 
to no more than the pureft. and moft de- 
licate part of the nutritious matter in a 
condition to be affimilated. ] 
By too much heat, as in fevers, heétics, 
&c. this humidity is too haftily exhaufted 
and fpent. 

preffor mufcles of the eye. See EYE. 
thology, a genus of birds. of the order 
of the pafferes, remarkable for being the 
fmalleft of all known birds. ‘Their beak 
is of a fubulated figure, but fine as a- 
thread : itis longer than. the head, and 
not perfectly ftraight: add to this, that 
they have a fine tube or pipe, which they 
can extend beyond the point of the beak. 


elegant {pecies. 4. The leaft {pecies of 
al] the humming-birds is figured, (plate 
CXXXVI. fig. 1.) of its natural bignefs © 
and fhape:. the upper part of its body is 
of a dirty brown, and the under part of 
a dirty white. 2. The little brown one, — 
variegated with dark fpots, is likewile — 
figured (ibid. fig. 2.) as big as life. 3. 
The crefted humming-bird, reprefented 
(ibid. fig. 3.) as big as the life, 1s a very 
elegant fpecies: the top of the head, from 
the bjll to the hinder part which ends in 
acreft, is firft green, and, towards.the 
the hinder part, dark blue; both of a 
fine luftre: the upper part of its body is: 
a dark green, intermixed with gold-- 
colour; the quill-feathers are of a purple- 
colour, and the tail is of a bluifh black, © 
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» The long-tailed, black-cap bumming- 
ird, likewife engraved (ibid. fig. 4.) of 
ts natural bignefs, has an extremely long 
ail made up of only two feathers ; which 
eing of a very loofe texture, are eafily 
uffled with the leaft breath of air: this 
s one of the largett {pecies, 

here are a great many other fpccies of 
humming-birds, a defcription and figures 
of which may be feen in Edward’s Hif- 
[tory of Birds. 

UMORIST'S, gli humorifti, a celebrated 
academy of learned men at Rome, firft 
eftablifhed by Paul Mancini. The de- 
vice of this academy is a cloud ; which 
being raifed on vapours from the falt wae 
[ter of the fea, returns again frefh, with 
this hemiftich from Lucretius, Reddit 
agmine dulci. 

UMOROSI, the name of another aca- 
demy at Cortona in Italy, which mutt 
not be confounded with that of the hu- 
morifts. 

UMOUR, humor, in a general fenfe, de- 
notes much the fame with liquid or fluid. 
See the article FLuip. 

‘The antients feem to have called the nu- 
tritious juices the radical humour ; and to 
have conitituted as a caufe of difeafes, a 
difproportion betwixt the innate heat and 
radical moifture or humour, They alfo 
made four humours in the bloody See the 
article BLooD. 

UMOURS of the eye, are the cryftalline, 
vitreous, and aqueous ; for a de(cription 
of which, fee the articles Evs, Crys- 
TALLINE, &c. 

HUMOUR is alfo ufed for the peculiar 
temper of a perfon, arifing from the con- 
| ftitation and prevalence of this or that 
humour, See the articles ConsTitu- 
TION and TEMPERAMENT. 

We frequently impute to an unlucky or 
—crofs accident, fays the Abbé du Bas, 
thofe chagrines whofe origin is entirely in 
the intemperature of our humours, or 
in fome difpofition of tle air, which op- 
preffes our machine, 

UMOUR, in dramatic poetry, is efteemed 
a fubordinate fpecies of what is more 
ufually called manners, See MANNERS. 
Every paffion wears two different faces ; 
| one ferious and folemn, fit only for tra- 
gedy ; and the other merry and ridicu- 
| lous, called humour, and proper for 
| comedy, The englith poets have excelled 
thofe of all other nations in this particu- 
lar: and, indeed, ours is the only lJan- 
guage that hasa name for it, 

Eq be always witty only becomes a few 
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characters ; fo that it is neceflary to calt 
in the afliftance of humour, to prevent 

. the other dramatic perfons from going 
into the common ttyle and manner : 
hence humour may. be looked on as the 
true f{pirit and wit of comedy. See Wir. 

HUMULJUS, the Hop, in botany, See the 
article Hop. 

HUMUS, in natural hiftory, the name by 
which Linnzus calls earth. See the ar- 
ticle EaRTH, 

HUNDRED, bundredum, or centuria, a 
part or divifion of a county, which was 
antiently fo called from its containing an 
hundred families, or from its furnifhing 
an hundred able men for the king’s wars. 
After king Alfred’s dividing this king- 
dom into counties, and giving the go- 
vernment of each county to a fheriff, 
thefe counties were divided into hun- 
dreds, of which the conftable was the 
chief officer. The grants of hundreds 
were at firft made by the king to particu~ 
Jar perfons ; but they are not now held 
by grant or prefcription; their jurifdics 
tion being devolved to the county-court ; 
a few of them only excepted, that have 
been by privilege annexed to the crown, 
or granted to fome great fubjeéts, and 
{till remain in the nature of a franchife. 

HUNDRED-WEIGHT. See the article 
WEIGHT, 

HUNGARICUS moresus, a difeafe fo 
called from its being firft obferved in the 
imperial army, in 1556. 

It is thought to have been a compound 
fever, partaking of the nature both of the 
bilious and hofpital fevers. See the ar- 
ticle Bitious and Hospirau-FEveEr, 

HUNGARY, a kingdom bounded by the 
Carpathian mountains, which divide it 
from Poland, on the north; by Tranfil- 
vania and Walachia on the eait; by the 
river Drave, which feparates it from 
Sclavonia, on the fouth; and by Auftria 
and Moravia on the weft. It is one 
continued plain of 300 miles long, and 
is fituated between 16° and 23° of ealt 
long. and between 45° and 49° of north 
lat, It is now fubje& to thie emprefs 
queen. 

HUNGARY-WATER, adiflilled water, fo 
denominated from a queen of Hungary, 
for whofe ufe it was firft prepared. 


Quincy gives the following direGiions for - 


making it. Take of freth gathered 
flowers of rofemary, two pounds; resti- 
fied {pirits of wine, two quarts; put 
them together, and diftil them immedi- 
ately in balneo. 
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Or, take of frefh tops of rofemary, one 
pound and a half; proof fpiiit, one 
gallon; and Uiftil in balneo till five pints 
are obtained. 

HUNGER, an uneafy fenfation, which, 
creates an appetite or defire of food. See 
the article Foon. , 
Hunger is by fome attributed to a fharp 
acrimonious humour, which vellicates 
the coats of the ftomach; others, whé 
deny the exiftence of any fuch liquor, 
attribute it to the attrition or rubbing of 
the coats of the ftomach; and others, 
again, account for it from the acidity 
of the blood. 

HUNGERFORD, a market-town of Berk- 
fhire, fituated on the river Kennet, 24 
miles weft of Reading, 

HUNGRY evit, among farriers, an ex- 

cffive defire in horfes to eat, which 
fometimes proceeds from catching cold, 
or from travelling long in fro and fnow, 
or through barren places. 
For the cure, give him great flices of 
bread, toafted and fteeped in fack, to com- 
fort his ftomach; or give him wheat- 
flour in wine or milk, a quart at a time. 
But there is nothing better than to feed 
him moderately feveral times a day with 
good bean-bread well baked, or with 
oats well dried and fifted. 

HUNNINGHEN, a town of Germany, in 
the landgraviate of Alface, fituated on the 
Rhine, three miles north of Bafil: eait 
long. 7° 35’, north lat. 47°.37’. 

HHUNNOBY, a market-town in the eatft 
riding of Yorkthire, fituated thirty-four 
miles north-eatt of York. 

HUNTER, a name given to a hunting- 
horfe. See the article Horse. 

HUNTING, the exercife or diverfion of 
purfuing four-footed bealts of game. See 
the article Game, 

Four-footed beatts are hunted in the 
fields, woods, and thickets, and that 
both with guns and grey -hounds, 

Birds, on the contrary, are either fhot in 
the air, or taken with nets and other de- 


vices, which exercile is called fowling 5 ~ 


‘or they are purfued and taken by birds of 

"prey, which is called hawking. See the 
articles FOWLING and HawkKING, 
The purfuing of four-footed beafts, as 
badgers, deer, does, roebucks, foxes, 
hares, @c. properly termed hunting, is 
a noble exercife, ferving not only to re- 
create the mind, but to ftrengthen the 
Jimbs, whet the ftomach, and chear up 
the fpirits, However, all forts of weather 
are not proper for hunting; high winds 


_ of game. cell 
Badger-HuntTinc. In doing this, yor 


and rain being great obftacles to it. Ti 
the {pring feafon, this diverfion fhould t 
taken in the night-time with nets; if 
the fummer, the morning is the tof 
proper time for it; and in the winter, i 
fhould only be followed from nine in th 
morning till two in the afternoon. Th 
general rule is, that you place yourfel 
under the wind, where you defign to wai 
for game. 

Hunting is pra&tifed in a different man 
ner, and with different apparatus, ac 
cording to the nature of the bealts whic 
are hunted, a defcription of whom ma 
be found under their refpeétive articles. 
With regard to the feafons, that fos 
hart and buck-huhting begins a fortnight 
after mhidiummer, and lafts till holy-rood4 
day; that for the hind and doe, begil 
on holy-rood-day, and lafts till candle’ 
mas; that for fox-hunting begins a 
chriftmas, and holds till lady-day q 
that for roe-hunting begins at michaels 
mas, and ends at chriftmas; hafe-hunté 
ing commences at michaelmas, and laitg 
till the end of February ; and where the 
wolf and boar are hunted, the feafon fof 
each begins at chriftmas, the firft ending 
at lady-day, and the latter at the purifi 
cation. : 
When the fportfmen have provided thems 
felves with nets; fpears, and a hunting 
horn, to call the dogs together ; and like 
wile with inftruments for digging th 
ground, the following diretions wil! b 
of ufe to them in the purfuit of each fort 


mult feek the earths and burrows wher 
he lies, and ina clear moonfhine-nigh 
go and ftop all the burrows, except oné 
or two, and therein place fome facks, 
faftened with drawing Itrings, which ma 
fhut him in as foon as he ftraineth th 
bag. Some ufe no more than to fet 
hoop in the mouth of the fack, and f 
put it into the hole; and_as {con as th 
badger is in the fack and ftraineth it, tb 
fack flippeth off the hoop and follow: 
him into the earth, fo he lies tumbling 
therein till he is taken, Thefe facks o 
bags being thus fet, caft off the hounds 
beating about all the woods, coppices 
hedges and. tufts, round about, for th 
compals of a mile or two, and wha 
badgers are abroad, being. alarmed b 
the hounds, will feon betake themlelves t 
their burrows; and obferve that he wh 
is placed to watch the facks, mutt ftand 
clofe and upon a clear wind 5 it 
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wife the badger will difcover him, and 
will immediately fly fome other way into 
his burrow. 
counter him before he can take his 
fan&uary, he will then ftand at a bay 
like a boar, and make good fport, grie- 
vioufly biting and clawing the dogs, for 
the manner of their fighting is lying on 
their backs, ufing both teeth and nails ; 
and by blowing up their fkins defend 
themfelves againft all bites of the dogs, 
and blows of the men upon their noles 
as aforefaid. And for the better pre- 
fervation of your dogs, it is good to put 
broad collars about their necks made of 
grey fkins. 

When the badger perceives the terriers 
to begin to yearn him in his burrow, 
he will ftop the hole betwixt him and 
the terriers, and if they ftill continue 
baying, he will remove his couch into 
another chamber, or part of the burrow, 
and fo from one to another, barricad- 
ing the way before them, as they re- 
treat, until they can gono further. If 
you intend to dig the badger out of his 
burrow, you muft be provided with the 
fame tools as for digging out a fox ; and 
befides, you fhould have a pail of water 
to refrefh the terriers, when they come 
out of the earth to take breath and cool 
themfelves, It will alfo be neceffary to 
put collars of bells about the necks of 
your terriers, which making a noife may 
caufe the badger to bolt out. The tools 
ufed for digging out of the badger be- 
ing troublefome to be carried on men’s 
backs, may be brought in a cart. In 
digging, you mutt confider the fituation 
of the ground, by which you may judge, 
where the chief angles are; forelfe, in- 
ftead of advancing the work, you will 
hinder it. In this order you may befiege 
them in their holds, or caftles, and may 
break their platforms, parapets, cafe- 
mates, and work to them with mines and 
countermines, until you have overcome 
them. 

Having taken a live and lufty badger, 
if you would make fport, carry him 
home in a fack, and turn him out in 
your court-yard, or fome other inclofed 
place, and there let him be hunted and 
worried to death by your hounds, 
There are the following profits and ad- 
vantages which acrue by killing this 
animal. Their flefh, blood, and greafe, 
tho’ they are not good food, yet are very 
ufeful for phyficians and apothecaries 
for oils, ointments, falves, and powders 
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But if the hounds can en-~ 


Buck-Huntinc. 
and methods are ufed, as in running the — 
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for fhortnefs of breath, the cough of the 
lungs, for the ftone, fprained finews, 
colt-aches, &c. and the fkin being weil 
dreffed, is very warm and good for anti- 
ent people, who are troubled with para- 
lytic diftempers. 

Here the fame hounds 


ftag ; and, indeed, he that can hunt a hart 
or ftag well, will not hunt a buck ill, 
In orJerto facilitate the chace, the game- 
keeper commonly feleéts a fat buck out 
of the herd, which he fhoots in order to 
maim him, and then he is run down by 
the hounds. 
As to the method of hunting the buck: 
the company generally go out very early 
for the benefit of the morning, fome- 
times they have a deer ready lodged, if 
not, the coverts are drawn till one is 
rouz’d; or fometimes in a park a deer is 
pitched upon, and forced from the herd, 
then more hounds are laid on to run the 
chace: if you come to be at a fault, the 
old ftaunch hounds are only to be relied 
upon tiJl you recover him again: if he 
be funk and the hounds thruft him up, 
it is called an imprime, and the company 
all found a recheat; when he is run 
down, every one ftrives to get in to pre+ 
vent his being torn by the hounds, 
fallow-deer feldom or never ftanding at 
bay. 
He that’ firft gets in, cries hoo-up, to 
gives notice that he is down and blows a 
death. When the company are all come 
in they paunch him and reward the 
hounds ; and generally the chief perfon 
of quality amongft them takes fay, that 
is, cuts his belly open, to fee how fat 
he is, When this is done, every one has 
a chop at his neck, and the head being 
cut off is fhewed to the hounds to en- 
courage them to run only at male deer, 
which they fee by the horns, and to teach 
them to bite only at the head: then the 
company all ftanding in a ring, one 
blows a fingle death, which being done 
all blow a double recheat, and fo con- 
clude the chace with a general halloo of . 
hoo-up, and depart the field to their 
feveral homes, or to the place of meet- 
ing; and the huntfman, or fome other, 
hath the deer calt acrofs the buttocks of 
his horfe, and fo carries him home. 
very pleafant 
exercife, and is either above or below 
ground. 
x. Above ground. To hunt a fox with 
hounds, you muft draw about groves, 
lo D thickets, 
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thickets, and buthes near villaces, When 
you find one, it will be neceflary to {top 
up his earth the night before you defign 
to hunt, and that. about midnight, at 
which time he is gone out to prey; this 
may be done, by laying two white fticks 
acrofs in his way, which he will imagine 
to be fome gin or trap Jaid for him; or 
elfe, they may be ftopped up with black- 
thorns and earth mixed together. 

At firft, only caft off your fure finders, 

and as thedrag mends, add more as you 
dare truft them, ‘The hound firft caft off 
fhould be old and ftaunch, and when 
you hear fuch a hound call on merrily, 
you may caft off fome others to him ; 
and when they run it on the full ery, caft 
off the ret: thus you fha}] complete your 
pattime. The words of comfort are 
the fame which are ufed in other chaces. 
‘The hounds fhould be left to kill the fox 
themfelves, and to worry and tear him as 
as much as they pleafe: fome hounds 
will eat him with eagernefs. 

When he is dexd, hang him at the end 
of a pike-ftaif, and halloo in all your 
hounds to bay, him; but reward them 
with nothing belonging to the fox, for it 
is not good, neither will the hounds in 
common eat it.’ 

2. Under ground. If in cafe a fox does 
fo far efcape as to earth, countrymen 
mutt be got together with fhovels, fpades. 
mattocks, pickaxes, &c. to dig him out, 
if they think the earth not too great. 
They make their earths as near as they 
can in ground that is hard to dig, as in 
clay, ftosy ground, or amoneft the roots 
of trees; and their earths have common- 
Jy but one hole; and that is firaight a 
long way in before you come at their 
couch. Sometimes craftily they take 
poffeffion of a badger’s old burrow,which 
hath a variety of chambers, holes, and 
angles, 

Now to facilitate this way of hunting the 
. fox: : the hantimen mutt be provided 
with one or two terriers to put into the 
earth after him, that is to fix him into an 
angle ; ; for the eaith often confifts of ma- 

ny angl: s; the ufe of the terrier is to 
know where he lies, for as foon as he 
finds him he contiaves baying or barking, 
fo that which way the noife 1s heard that 
way dig to him. Your terriers mult be 
patois fhed with bells hung in collars, to 


make the fox bolt the fooner ; befides the 
collars will be fome fmall ihe to the 
ferriers 


The infruments to dig withal are thefe; 
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a fharp pointed fpade, which ferves tg 
begin the trench, where the ground ig| 
hardeft, and broader tools’ will not fo 
well enter; the round hollowed fpade, 
which is ufeful to dig among roots 
having very fharp edges; the broad flat 
fpade to dig withail, when the trench has| 
been pretty well opened, and the ground 
fofter ; mattocks and pickaxes to dig in) 
hard ground, where a fpade will do but 
little fervice; the coal-rake to cleanfe the 
hole, and to keep it from ftopping up 5 
clamps, wherewith you may take either 
fox or badger out alive to make fport 
with afterwards, And it would be very 
convenient to have a pail of water to 
refrefh your terriers with, after they are 
come out of the earth to take breath. 
After this manner you may befiege | 
fox, @c. in their ftrongeft holes ant 
caftles, and may break their cafemates, 
platforms, parapets, and work to them 
with mines~ and countermines till you 
have obtained what you defired. But for 
the managing thefe dogs, fee TERRIER. 
As, of all chaces, the 
hare makes the greateft paftime; fo it 
gives no {mall pleafure, to fee the crait 
of this {mall anima! for her felf-prefer- 
vation. If it be rainy, the hare ufually4 
takes to the high-ways ; and if fhe come J 
to the fide of a young grove, or fpring, © 
fhe feldom enters, but {quats down til 
the hounds have over-fhot her ; and then © 
fhe will return the very way fhe came, | 
for fear of the wet and dew that hangs 
on the boughs. In this cafe, the huntf- | 
man ought to fay an hundred paces be- 
fore he comes to the wood- fide, by which 
means he will perceive whether fhe re- 
turnsas aforefaid, which if fhe do, lhe muft — 
hailoo in his hounds, and cali them back, 
and that prefently, that the hounds’ may — 
not think it the counter fhe came ‘firft. 
The next thing that is to be obferved, is 
the place where the hare fits, and upon | 
what wind fhe makes her form, either 
upon the north or fouth wind; fihe will . 
not willingly run into the woitall: nut run 
upon a-fide, or down the winds but if 
fhe form in the w ater, it is a figm fhe is 
foul and meafled: if you hunt ffuch a 
one, have a fpecial regard all the «day to 
the brook-fides, for ge and! near 
plathes, fhe eT make all her croflings, 
dovblings, &e. 
Some hares have been fo crafty, that as 
foon as they have heard the found ofa 
horn, they would inftantly fart cout of 
theix form, tho’ it was at the diftaince of 
@ quarter 
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& quarter of a mile, and go and fwim in 
fome pool, and reft upon fome rufh bed 
in the midit of it; and would not ftir 
from thence till they have heard the horn 
again, and then have ftarted out again, 
fwimming to land, and have ftood up 
before the hounds four hours before 


they could kill them, fwimming and® 


ufing all fubtilties and croffings in the 
water. Nay, fuch is the natural craft 
and fubtilty of a hare, that fometimes, 
after fhe has been hunted three hours, 
fhe will ftart a frefh hare, and fquat in 
the fame form. Others having been 
hunted a confiderable time, will creep 
under the door of a fheep coat, and there 
hide them(elves among the fheep; or 
when they have been hard hunted, will 
run in among a flock of fheep, and will 
by no means be gotten out from among 
them, till the hounds are coupled up and 
the theep driven into their pens. Some 
of them (and that feems fomewhat 
ftrange) will take the ground like a 
coney, and that is called, going to the 
vault, Some hares will go up one fide 
of the hedge, and come down the other, 
the thicknefs of the hedge being the only 
difance between the courfes. A hare 
that has been forely hunted, has got 
upon a quickfet hedge, and ran a good 
way upon the top thereof, and then Jeapt 
off upon the ground. And they will 
frequently betake themfelves to furz~- 
buthes, and will leap from one to the 
other, whereby the hounds are frequent- 
ly in default. 

Having found where a hare hath relieved 
in fome peflure or corn- fields, you muft 
then confider the feafon of the year, and 
what weather it is; for if it be in the 
fpring-time or fummer, a hare will not 
then fet in bufhes, becaufe they are fre- 
quently irfelted with pifmires, fnakes, 
and adders; but will fet in cornfields, 
and open places. In the winter-time, 
they fet near towns and villages, in tufts 
of thorns and brambles, efpecially when 
the wind is northerly or foutherly. Ac- 
cording to the feafon and nature of the 
place where the hare is accultomed to fit, 
there beat with your hounds, and ftart 
her; which is much better fport than 
trayling cf her fiom her relief to her 
form. 

After the hare has been ftarted, and is 
on foot, then ftep in where you faw her 
pafs, and halloo in your hounds, until 
they have all undertaken it, and go on 


with it infull cry; then recheat to them 
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with your horn, following fair and 
foftly at firft, making not too much noile 
either with horn or voice; for at the 
firft, hounds ave apt to overfhoot the 
chace through too much heat. But when 


they have run the Ipace of an hour, and * 


you fee the hounds are well in with it, 
and ftick well upon it, then you may 
come in nearer with the hounds, becaufe 
by that time their heat will be cooled, 
and they will hunt more foberly. Bat, 
above all things, mark the firlt doubling, 
which muft be your direétion for the 
whole day; for all the doublings that 
fhe fhall make afterwards will be hke 
the former, 2nd according to the policies 
that you fhall (ee her ufe, and the place 
where you hunt, you mult make your 
compaffes great or little, long or fhort, 
to help the defaults, always teeking the 
moifteft and moft commedious places for 
the hounds to {cent in. 

Tocenclude; thofe who delight in hunt- 
ing the hare, mutt rife early, eft they be 
deprived of the {cent of her foot-fleps, 


Hart or Stag-Huntinc. Gelner, {peaking 


of hart-hunting, obferves, that this wild, 
deceitful, and fubtile bealt frequently de- 
ceives its hunter, by windings and turn- 
ings. Wherefore, the prudent hunter 
muft train his dogs with werds of art, 
that he may be able to fet them on, and 
take them off again at pleafure. 

Firft cf all, he fhould encompafs the 
beaft in her own layer, and fo unharbour 
her in the view of the dogs, that fo they 
may never lofe her flot or footing, 
Neither muft he fet upon every one, either 
of the herd, or thofe that wander folita- 
tary alone, ora little one, but partly by 
fight, and partly by their footing and 
fumets, make a judgment of the game, 
and alfo obferve the largenefs of his layer. 
The huntfman, having made thefe dif- 


coveries in order to the chace, takes off ~ 


the couplings of the dogs, and fome on 
horfeback, the others on foot, follow the 
cry, with the greateft art, obfervation, 
and fpeed, remembering and intercepting 
him in his fubtile turnings and headings 5 
with all agility leaping hedges, gates, 
pales, ditches: neither fearing thorns, 
down hills nor woods, bat mounting 
frefh horfe, if the firft tire; follow the 
largeft head of the whole herd, which 
muft be fingled out ‘of the chace; 
the dogs perceiving, muft follow; not 
foilowing any other. The dogs are ani- 
mated to the fport by the winding of 
horns, and the veices ef the huntimen, 
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But fometimes the crafty beaft fends 
forth his little {quire to be facrificed to 


‘the dogs and hunters, initead of him- 


felf, lying: ¢tofe the mean time. In this 
cafe, the‘huntiman muft found a retreat, 
break off ‘the dogs, and take them in, 
that isy:leam them again, unul they be 


brovght to the fairer game ; which rif- . 
eth with fear, yet ftill ftriveth by flight, — 


until he be wearied and bresthleis. The 
nobles call the beaft a wife hart, who, to 
avoid all his enemies, runneth into the 
greateft herds, and fo brings a cloud of 
error on the dogs, to ovftruét their farther 
purfuit ; fometimes alfo beating fome of 
the herd into his footings, that fo he may 
the more cafily efcape, by amufing the 
dogs. Afterwards he betakes himfelf 
to his heels again, ftill running with 
the wind, not only for the fake of re- 
frefhment, but alfo becaufe by that means 
he can the more eafily hear the voice cf 
his purfuers, whether they be far from 
him, cr neartobim. But at Jatt being 
again difcovered by the hunters and faga- 
cious {cent of the dogs, he flies into the 
herds of cattle, as cows, fheep, &c. leap- 
ing on a Cow or Ox, lay ing the fore parts 


of his body thereon, that io touching the 


earth only with his hinder feet, he may 
Jeave a very {mall or no {cent at-all be- 
hind, for the hounds to dicern. But 
their u‘ual manner is, when they fee them- 
felves hard befet, and every way inter- 
cepted, to make force at their enemy with 
their horns, who firft comes upoo him, 
unlefs they be preventing by fpear or 
fword. Whien the beaft is flain, the huntf- 
man with his born windeth the fali of the 
beaft, and then the whole company comes 
up, blowing their horns in trivmph for 
fuch a conqueft; among whom, the fkil- 
fulleft opens the beaft, rewardsthe hounds 
with what properly belongs to them, for 
their future encouragement; for which 
purpofe the huntfmen dip bread in the 
{kin and blood of the bealt, to give to the 
hounds. 

It is very dangerous to go in to a hart at 
bay, of which there two forts, ore on 
Jand and the other in water. Now if the 
hart be in a deep water, where you can- 
pot well come at him, then couple up 
your dogs ; for fhould they continue long 
in the water, it would endanger their fur- 
bating or foundering, In this cafe, get 
a boat, and fwim to him, with dagger 
drawn, or elle with rope that has a noole, 
and thiew it over his homns; for if the 
wate: be fo deep that the hart {wims, theie 
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is no danger in approaching him; other- ” 
wife you muft be very cautious. 
As to a land-bay, if a hart be birnithed, | 
then you muft confider the place; for if | 
it be in a plain and open place, where 
there is no wood nor covert, it isdanger= 
ous and difficult to comein to hm ; but! 
if he be on a hecge-fide, or in ethicket, 
then, while the hart is flaring on the} 
hounds, you may come foftly and covert- 
Jy behind him, and cut his throat. If 
you mifs your aim, and the bart turn 
head upon you, then take refuge at fome. 
tree ; and when the hartis at bay, coup! 
up your hounds; and when you fee the) 
hart turn head to fly, gallop in roundly] 
to him, and kil] him with your fword, 


The firft ceremony, when the hunt{manj 
comes in to the death of a deer, is to cry, 
eare baunch, that the hounds may not 
break in to the deer ; which being done, | 
the next is the cutting his throat, and” 
there blooding the youngeft hourds, that 
they may the better love a deer, and learn 
to leap at his throat; then the mort hav-] 
ing been blown, and all the company 
come in, the bett perfon, who hath not 
taken fay before, is to take up the knife 
that the keeper or huntfman ts to lay a=" 
ciofs the belly of the deer, fome hojd- 
ing by the fore-Jegs, and the keeper or ] 
buntiman Grawing down the pizzle, the 
perfon who takes fay, isto draw the edge 
of the knife Jeifurely along the middle of 
the belly, beginning near the brifket, and 
drawing a Jittle upon it, enough in the 
length and depth to difcover how fat the 
deer is; then he that is to break up the? 
deer, firft flits the fkin from the cutting 
of the throat downwards, making the) 
arber, that fo the ordure may not break] 
forth, and then he paunches him, reward~ 
ing the hounds with it. 
In the next place, he is to prefent the 
fame perfon, who took fay, with a) 
drawn hanger, to cut off the head of 
the deer, Which being done, and the 
hounds rewarded, the concluding ce 
remony is, if it be a ftag, to blow a 
tripple mort ; and if a buck, a double 
one; and then all who have horns, blow? 
a recheat in concert, and immediately a 
general whoop, whoop. 


and alfo with a fort of inilrements, call- 
ed otter-fpears; with which when they 
find themfelves wounded, they make ta) 
Jand, and ficht with the dogs, and that) 
mof furioufly, as if they were fenfbleg 

that 
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that cold water would! annoy their green 
wounds, 

There is indeed craft to be ufed in hwnt- 
ing them ; but they may be catched in 
{nares under. water, and by river fides ; 
but great care muft be taken, for they 
bite forely and venomoufly ; and if they 
happen to remain long in the fnare, they 
will aot fail to get themfelves free by their 
teeth. 

In hunting them, one man muft be on 
one fide of the river, and another on the 
other, both beating the banks with dogs; 
and the beaft not being able to endure the 
water long, you will foon difcover if there 
be an otter or not in that quarter ; for he 
muft come out to make his fpraints, and 
in the night fometimes to feed on grafs 
and herbs, 

If any of the hounds finds out an otter, 
then view the foft grounds and moitt 
places, to find out which way be bent 
his head ; if you cannot difcover this by 
the marks, you may partly perceive it 
by the fpraints; and then follow the 
hounds, and lodge him as a hart or deer. 
Butif you do not find him quickly, you 
may imagine he is gone to couch fome- 
where farther off fromthe river; for fome- 
times they will go to feed a confiderable 
way from the place of their reft, choof- 
ing rather to go up the river than down jt. 
The perfons that go a hunting otters, 
mult carry their {pears, to watch his vents, 
that being the chief advantage; and if 
they perceive him {wimming under wa- 
ter, they muft endeavour to ftrike him 
with their fpears, and if they mifs, mutt 
purfue him with the hounds, which, if 
they be good and perfeély entered, will 
go chanting and trailing along by the ri- 
ver fide, and will beat every root of a tree, 
and ofier-bed, and tuft of bull-rufhes ; 
nay, they will fometimes take water, and 
bait the beait, like a fpaniel, by which 
means he will hardly efcape. 
Roe-buck-HUNTING is performed divers 
ways, and very eafily in the woods, 
When chafed, they ufually run againt 
the wind, becaufe the coolnefs of the air 
refrefhes them in their courfe; therefore 
the huntfmen place their dogs with the 
wind ; they ufually, when hunted, firtt 
take a large ring, and afterwards hunt 
the hounds. They are alfo often taken 
by counterfeiting their voice, which a 
fkilful hunt(man knows how to do by 
means of a leaf in his mouth, When 
they are hunted, they turn much and 
eften, and come back upon the dogs 
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dire&tly ; and when they can no longer 
endure, they take foil, as the hart does, 
and will hang by a bough in fuch a man- 
ner; that nothing of them fhall appear 
above the water but their fnout, and they 
will fuffer the dogs to come juft vpoa 
them before they will ftir, 

The venifon of a roe-buck is never out of 
feafon, being never fat, and therefore 
they are hunted at any time; only that 
fome favour ought to he fhown the doe, 
while fhe is big with fawn, and after - 
wards till her fawn ts able to fhift for 
himfelf ;- but fome roe-does have been 
killed with five fawns in their bellies. 
He is not called, by the fkilful in the art 
of hunting, a great roe-buck, buta fair 
roe buck; thé herd of them is called a 
bevy: and if he hath not bevy-greafe up- 
on his tail, when he is broken up, he is 
more fit to be dog’s meat than man’s meat. 
The hounds muft be rewarded with the 
bowels, the blood, and feet flit afunder, 
and boiled altogether: this is more pro- 
perly called a dofe, than a reward. 

The firft thing that 
is to be confidered by one who defigns to 
match his hore for his own advantage, and 
his horfe’s credit, is not to flatter himfelf 
with the opinion of his horfe, by fancy- 
ing that he is a fwift, when he is but a 
flow galloper; and that he is a whole- 
sunning-horfe (that is, that he will run 
four miles without a fob at the height of 
his fpeed) when he is not able to run two 
or three. 
men are led into this error, by thcir be- 
ing miftaken in the {peed of their hounds, 
who, for want of trying them againft 
other dogs that have been really ficet, 
have fuppofed their own tobe fo, when, 
in reality, they are but of a middling 


Very probably fome gentle-' 


fpeed: and becaufe their horfe, when ~ 


thained, was able to follow them all day, 
and upon any hour, to command them 
upon deep as well as light earths, have 
therefore made a falfe conelufion, that 
their horfe is as fwift as the belt; but 
upon trial againft a horfe that has been 
rightly trained after hounds that were 
truly fleet, have bought their experience 


perhaps full dear, Therefore it is advife. 


able for all lovers of hunting to procure 
two or three couple of tried hounds, and 
once or twice a week to follow after them 
a train-{cent, and when he is able to top 
them on ai! forts of earth, and to endure 
heats and colds ftoutly, then he may bet- 
ter rely on his fpeed and tovgbnefs, 
That horie which is able to perform a 
hare. 
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hare-chace of five or fix miles brifkly and 
courageoufly, till his body be as it were 
bathed in fweat; and then, after the hare 
has been killed, in a nipping frolty morn- 
ing, can endure to itand till the fweat be 
frozen on his back, fo that he can endure 
to be pierced with the cold as well as the 
heat ; and then even in that extremity of 
cold, toride another chaleas brifkly and 
with as much courage as he did the for- 
mer; that horfe which can thus endure 
heats and colds, is moft valued by fportf- 
men. ‘Therefore, in order to make a 
judgment of the goodnefs of a horfe, ob- 
ferye him after the death of the firft hare, 
if the chace has been any thing brifk ; if 
when heis cold, he fhrinks up his body, 
and draws his legs up together, it is an 
infallible fgn of wanc of vigour and cou- 
yage: the like may be done by ‘the flack- 
enihe of his girths after the firft chace, 
and from the dulnefs of his.teeth, and the 
dulnefs of his countenance, all which are 
true tokens of faintnefs, and being tired ; 
and fuch aihorfe is novto be relied on, in 
cafe of a wager. 

Here it will not be improper to take no- 
tice of the way of making matches in 
former times, and the modern way of de- 
ciding wagers. The old way of trial 
was, by running fo many: train-f{cents 
after hounds, as was agreed upon be- 
tween the parties concerned, and a bell- 
courfe, this being found not fo uncertain, 
but more durable than hare hunting; and 
the advantage confifted in having the 
trains led on earth moft fuitable to the 
qualifications of the horfes, But now 
others choofe to hunt the hare til! fuch an 
hour, and then torun this wild. goofe- 
chace, a method of racing that takes its 


name from the manner of the flight of HUQUAM, a province of China, bound- 


wild-geele, which is generally one after 
another; fo the two horfes after running 
of twelvefcore yards, had liberty, which 
horfe foever could get the leading, to 
ride what ground he pleafed, the hind- 
moft horfe being bound to follow him, 
within a certain diftance agreed on by ar- 
ticles, or elfe to be whipped up by the 
triers or judges which rode by; and 
whichever horfe could diftance the other, 
won the match. 

But this chace was found by experience 
fo inhuman, and fo deftructive to good 
horfes, efpecially when two good horfes 
were matched’; for neither being able to 
diftance the other, till both were ready to 
fink under their riders through weaknefs, 
oftentimes the match was fain to be 
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drawn, and left undecided, though both 
the horfes were quite {poiled. 

This brought up the cuftom of train- 
fcents, which afterwards was changed to 
three heats, anda (traight courfe; and that | 
the lovers of horfes might be encouraged 
to keep good ones, plates have been ereét- 
ed in many places of England. ‘The 
fewer of thefe before you come to the 
courfe, if your hor{e be fiery and mettled, 
the better, and the fhorter the diftance, 
the better. Alfo, above all things, be 
{ure to make your bargain to have the 
leading of the firft train, and then make 
choice of fuch grounds where your horfe 
may beft fhow his fpeed, and the fleeteft 
dogs you can procure: give your hounds — 
as much law before you as your triers 
will allow, and then, making a loofe, 
try to win the match with a wind; but 
if you fail in this attempt, then bear your 
horfe, and fave him for the courfe; but 
if your horfe be flow, but well- winded, 
and atrue fpurred nag, then the more _ 
train-{fcents you run before you come to 
the ftraight courfe, the better. But here 
you ought to obferve to gain the leading 
of the firft train; which, in this cafe you 
muft lead upon fuch deep earths, that 
it may not end near any light ground : 
for this is the rule received among horfe- 
men, that the next train is to begin where 
the laftiends, and the la(t train is to be 
ended at the flarting-place of the courfe ; 
thercfore remember to end your laft on 
deep earths, as well as the firtt. 


donfhire, fituated on the river Oule, 
fifty-fx miles north of London: welt 
long. 15’, and north lat. 52° 29/, 

It fends two members to parliament: 


ed by Honan on the north, and by Quamfi 
and Canton on the fouth; dying between 
25° and 30° of north Jatitude. 


a genus of the monoecia-monadelphia 
clais of plants, the male flowers of which « 
are aranged in an imbricated amentum ; 
the anthere are feffile, and adhere to the 
amentum; the female flower has neither 
calyx nor corolla ; its ftyle is funnel- 
fhaped, and the fruit is a capfule con- 
fitting of twelve cells, in each of which 
is contained a fingle feed, 


lows or ofiers interwoven clofe together, 

fuftained by long ftakes, and ulually la- 

den with earth, 

Hurdles, called alfo clays, -are made 
in 
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in the figure of a long fquare; the 
length being five er fix feet, and the 
breadth three, or three and an half: 
the clofer they are woven, the better. 
‘They ferve to render batteries firm, or to 
confolidate the paflage over muddy 
ditches: or to cover traverfes and lodg- 
ments, for the defence of the workmen, 
againft the fire- works, or the ftones, that 
may be thrown againft them. 
HURDLES, in hofbandry, certain frames, 
made either of {plit timber, or of hazel- 
rods, wattled together, to ferve for gates 
in inclofures, or to make fheepfolds, &c, 
~HURDS, or Horns, of jlax, or hemp, the 

coarfer parts feparated in the dreflings, 
from the tear or fine ftuff. 
HURLE-BONE, in a horfe, a bone near 
the middle of the buttock, very apt to go 
out of its fockets with a hurt or ftrain. 
-HURLERS, a number of large ftones fet 
in a fquare figure, near St. Clare, in 
Cornwal, fo called from an odd opinion 
held by the common people, that they are 
fo many men petrified, or changed into 
ftones, for profaining the fabbath-day, 
by hurling the ball, an exercife for which 
the people of that county have been al- 
ways famous. The hurlers are oblong, 
rade, and unhewed. Some fuppofe them 
to have been trophies ereétedin memory of 
fome battle; others take them for boun- 
daries, to diftinguifh lands ; and others 
hold them to be fepulchral monuments. 
HURON, a vatt lakeof north America, 
fituated between 84° and 89° welt long. 
and between 43° and 46° north lat, 
from whence the country contiguous to it 
is called the country of the Hurons, whofe 
language is {poken over a great extent in 
the fouthern parts of north America. 
| See the article ALGONQUIN, 
HURRERS, a name formerly given to the 
cappers and hat-makers of London, 
HURRICANKB, a furious ftorm of wind, 
owing to acontrariety of winds, See the 
article WIND and WHIRLWIND. 
Hurricanes are frequent in the Weft- 
indies, where they ynake terrible ravages, 
by rooting up trees, deftroying houfes 
and fhipping, and the like, 
The natives, itis faid, can foretel hur- 
ricanes by the following prognoftics: 1. 
All hurricanes happen either on the day 
of the full, change, or quarter of thew 
moon. 2. From the unulual rednets of 
the fun, the great ftillnefs and at the fame 
time turbulence of the fkies, fweiling of 
the fea, and the like, happening at the 
change of the moon, they conclude there 
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wil] be a hurricane next full-moon 3 and 
if the fame figns be obferved on the full 
moon, they may expect one next new- 
moon. ‘ 
As to the caufe of hurricanes, they un- 
doubtedly arife from the violent ftruggle . 
of two oppofite winds. _ Now as the 
wind betwixt the tropics is generally 
eafterly, and upon the fun’s going back 
from the northern tropic, the weftern 
winds pour down with violence upon 
thofe parts, the oppofition of thefe con.’ 
trary winds cannot. fail to produce an 
hurricane. j 
Hurricanes fhift not through all the points 
of the compafs, but begin always with 
a north wind, veer to the eaft, and then 
ceafe; and their fhifting between thefe 
two points is fo fudden and violent, that 
it is impoflible for any fhip to veer with 
it; whence it happens that the fails are 
carried away, yards and all, and fome- 
times the matts themfelves wreathed round 
like an ofier. a 

HUSBAND, maritus, a man joined or con- 
tracted with a woman in marriage. 

By marriage the hufband has power over 
his wife’s perfon; but if he threaten to 
kill her, @c, fhe may make him find 
furety of the peace: he has likewife 
power over the wife’s eftate; and if the 
have fee, he gains a freehold in her right, - 
He alfo gains her chattles real, as terms 
for years, @c, and all perfonal chattels 
in the poffeffion of the wife, are the huf- 
band's; but where the wife is out of pof- 
feffion, or the chattels are debts, or things 
in aétion, in cafe they are not recovered 
by him and his wife, the hufband fhall 
not be entitled to have them. A huf- 
band cannot alien the lands of his wife, 
only by fine wherein fhe joins; or make 
leafes of her eftate, but where fhe 1s made 
a party, and the rent referved to hufband 
and wife, and the heirs of the wife, ©, 
nor fhall the wife’s own a&ts, as to her 
eftate, bind even herfelf without a fine le- 
vied, when the is examined by writ, if 
fhe does it freely, &c. 
The hufband fhall be tenant by the cour- 
tely of his wife’s land, after her death, 
where iffue is born between them; and 
the wife -fhall have dower in her huf 
band’s lands, after his deceafe ; alfo her 
neceffary apparel, &c, and if fhe furvives 
the hufband, fhe fhall have her terms for* 
years, or chattels real, again, where the 
hufband has not altered the property: yet 
in a hufband’s life-time the wife is dif- 
abled to make: any contract without bis 
con- > 
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gonfent, unlefs it is for neceffaries accord- 
ing to his degree and eftate ; and notwith- 
ftanding fhe may ufe the goods of her 
hufband, fhe may not difpole of, or pawn 
them ; though, if fhe take them away, 
it is not felony inher. Asa hufband ts 
not obliged by his wife's contraét, with- 
out notice and affént; fo he isnot bound 
by the receipt of his wife, for his money. 
Although a wife be very lewd, if the lives 
with her hufband, he is chargeable for 
all neceffaries for her; and fo he is in 
cafe he runs away from her, or turns her 
away. It is otherwile if fhe goes away 
from the hufband: then, as foon as fuch 
feparation is notorious, whoever gives her 
credit, does it at his peril, and her huf- 
band is not liable, unlefs he takes her 
again ; though here, if the hufband re- 
ceives her, or comes after her, and lies 
with her but one night, that may make 
him chargeable for her debts. 

HUSBANDRY, denotes much the fame 
with agriculture. See AGRICULTURE. 
As there is no (ubject of more general ad- 
vantage than the cultivation of lands, we 
have given the operations and improve- 
ments thereof, under a great variety of 
articles, as PLOWING, FALLOWING, 
INCLOSURE, DRAINS, HEDGE, DITCH, 
Sow1nG, Hozinc, Corn, PasTuRE, 
Hay, &c. ; 

The New Method of Horfe-hoeing Huf- 
bandry, written by the ingenious Jethro 
Tull, has now been publithed fome years, 
fo that a pretty good judgment may be 
formed of the performance. See the ar- 
ticle HOEING. ; 
Every man, who has confidered the prin- 
ciples upon which this method of cul- 
ture is founded, may difcern how far his 
theory is confiftent with nature : though, 
it is probable, few have as yet made 
fullicient experiinents, to be fully inform- 
ed of its worth. How it has happened, 
that what propofes fuch advantages, has 
been fo long neglected in this country, 
may be matter of furprize to thofe who 
are unacquainted with the characters of 
the men on whom its practice depends ; 
but to thofe who know them thoroughly, 
it can be none: for it is certain that very 
few of them can be prevailed on to alter 
their ufual methods, though their conti- 
nuing therein, renders them unable to 
maintain their families and pay their 
debis: but what is ftill more to be la- 
mented, thofe who are averfé to improve- 
ments, diffuade others alfo from thinking 
of them. Butas the methods commonly 
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ufed, together with the mean price of 
grain, have every where reduced the far-| 
mers fo low, that they pay their rents ve- | 
ry ill, and in many places throw up their 
farms, the cure of thefe evils is certainly 
an objeét worthy of the public attention ¢ 
for if the proprietors mult be reduced to 
cultivate their own lands, which cannot: 
be done by the hands of thefe obftinate} 
and indocile people, it is eafy to difcern 
on which fide his balance of profit and: 
Jofs will turn. This confideration, to- 
gether with many others which might be 
urged, hath induced us to recommend 
this treatife to the ferious attention of all 
who with well to their country ; in hopes 
that fome may be prevailed on, from a 
regard either to the public good or their 
own intereft, to give the method propof= 
ed in it a fair and impartial trial ; for” 
could it be introduced into feveral parts © 
of Great Britain, by men of generous 
and benevolent principles, their example 
might, in time, eftablifh the praftice, and 
bring it into general ufe ; which is fcarce | 
to be expected, by any other means_ | 
It is therefore to fuch only as are qualified | 
to judge of atheory, from the principles 
on which it is founded, that we do our- | 
felves the honour to addrefs them, to | 
give this effay an attentive reading, and | 
to try the experiments with proper care. — 
As a motive to this, it is to be obferved, | 
that, though the method of culture pro-_ 
pofed by Mr. Tull, has made little pro- 
grefs in England, itis not likely to meet” 
with the fame negleét abroad, efpecially 
in France, wherea tranflaticn of Inis book 
was undertaken at one and the lame 
time, by three different perfons of confi- 7 
deration, without the privity of each | 
other; but afterwards two of them put 
their papers into the hands of the third, 
M. Du Hamel du Monceau, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and of the 
Royal Society of London, who has pub- 
lithed a book, intitled, A treaitife on 
Tillage, on the principles of Mr.. Tull. 
The ingenious author has, indeed, in 
fome meafure altered the method obferv- 
ed by Mr. Tull, in his book ; yet has 
very exadtly given his principles and rules; 
but as he had only feen the firft edition of © 
the Horfe-hoeing Hufbandry, fo he is 
very defeétive in his de‘criptions of the 
ploughs and drills, which in that wias very 
imperfect, and was afterwards amended | 
by Mr. Tull, in bis additions tto that 
effay. One of the principal reafons fier tak- | 
ing notice of this book, is to flew the | 
com | 
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eomparifon’ this author has made between 
the old method and the new, By his cal- 
culation, the profits arifing from the new 
are contiderably more than double thofe 
of the old. For, according to him, the 
profits of twerity acres of land, for ten 
years, ammount, at to4d, per livre. 

liv. 1. 3, d. 
By the old method to 3000, or 32 5 0 
By the new method to 7650, or 334 13 9 
Which makes a prodigious difference in 
favour of the latter. As this computa- 
tion was made by one who cannot be fup- 
pofed to have any prejudice in favour of 
Mr. Tull’s fcheme, it will naturally find 
more credit with the public, than any 
comparifon made by Mr, Tull himfelf, 
or by thofe who approve his praftice, 
There have appeared no objeétions againft 
Mr, Tull’s principles or praétice, that 
may not be equally urged againit every 
fort of improvement: one of the princi- 
pal is, its being impraéticable in common 
fields, without the concurrence of every 
one who occupies land in the fame field. 
But does not this equally affect the old 
hufbandry ? for every fuch perfon is ob- 
liged to keep the turns of plowing, fal- 
Jowing, @é. with the other occupiers; fo 
that if any of them were inclinable to im- 
prove their lands, by fowing grafs-feed, 
or any other méthod of culture, they are 
under the fame difficulties as they would 
be, were they to practice Mr. Tull’s 
method. 
Others object, that the introducing this 
fort of hufbaridry is unneceffary, fince 
the improvements made by grafs-feeds are 
fo very confiderable: befides, the returns 
thade by the fold and dairy being much 
quicker than by graiii, they engage the 
farmer to mix ploughing and grazing to- 
gether. But this can have no weight; 
for itis well known, that in the farms 
where the greateft itnprovements have 
been made by grafs-feeds, the drefling 
Fequired for the arable-Jand often runs 
away with molt of the profit of the whole 
farm, efpecialiy when the price of grain 
islow, If this be the fituation of the 
moft improved farms, what muft be the 
cafe of thofe whichchiefly confift of arable- 
land, whefé moft of the drefling muft be 
purchafed at a great price, and often 
fetched from a confiderable diftance. 
This, together with the great expence in 
fervants and héifes, unavoidable in arable 
farms, fhew the advantages the grazier 
has over the plouzhing farmer, It is 
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practice of mixing the two forts of hufs 
bandry, were more generally ued in evé- 
ry part of the kingdom, and here weap- 
prehend Mr, Tull'’s method of culture 
would be the fureft way to improve both. 
For though Mr. Tull chiefly confined 
the praétice of his method to the pro- 
duétion of grain, yet it may be extended. 
to every vegetable which is the objeét of 


i 


culture in the fields, gardens, and woods; _ 
and perhaps may be applied toothercrops ~ 


to equal if not to greater advantage than 
to corn. In the vineyard it hath been 
long practifed with fuccefs ; dnd it may 
be ufed in the hop-ground with no lefs 
advantage. For the culture of beans, 
peafe, woad, madder, and other larges 
growing vegetables, and for lucern, faint- 
foin, and the larger grafles, we conceive 
itthe moft profitable method, fince in alt 
thefe crops, one fixth part of the feed now 
commonly fown, will be fufficient for the 


fame quantity of land, and yet the crop — 


will be much greater. It may alfo be 
ufed with equal advantage in our colonies 
in America in the culture of fugar-canes, 
indigo, cotton, and rice. 
It has been objeéted that it is practicable 
only on fuch lands as are foft and light, 
and not at all on ftiff or ftony ground ; 
but the hoe-plough has been long ufed in 
vineyards, where. the foil is ftronger and 
abounds with ftones full as mich as any 
part of this country; though the ufe of 
this plough is attended with fome difficul- 
ties upon fuch land, for wheat, or plants 
of low growth, whofe roots may be in 
danger of being turned out of the ground, 
or their tops buried by the clods or ftones ; 
yet none of thé larger growing plants are 
fubjeét to thefe inconveniencies. Befides, 
the ftronger the foil is, the more benefit it 
will receive from this method of culture; 
if the land be thereby more pulverized ; 
which will certainly be the confequence, 
where the method laid down by Mr, 
Tull is duly obferved. 
But as molt inftrumerits, in their firft ufe, 
are attended with fome difficulty, the 
hoe-plough has been complained of as 
cumberfome and. unweildy both to the 
horfe and p'oughman. 
here to oblerve, that the fwing-plough, 
commonly ufed in the land about Lon- 
dom, will do the bufinefs of the hoe- 
plough in al] ground that is not very 
ftrong or very ftony ; and that where it 
is fo, the foot-plough made proportion- 
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ably Rrofg, will completely anfwer all 
uirpoles : but then, when thele are ufed 
Fs thos corn, the board on the left hand 
of the plough, anfweritg the mould- 
board, raft be taken off, otherwile, fo 
much earth will run to the left fide, as to 
{njure the crop when it is low. 
The dyills are excellent inftruments, yet 
we imagine them capable of farther im- 


provements. Parallel grooves, at about 
“go inch afunder, round the infide of the 


opper, would fhew the man who follows 
the drill, whether or no both boxes vent 
the feed equally, By an hitch from the 
plank tothe harrow, the latter may be 

fted to & proper height, fo as not to be 
jn the way when the ploughman turns at 
the head-land. Twolight handles on the 
plank, like thofe of the common plough, 
would enable the perfon who follows 
the drill, fo keep it from falling off the 
middle of the ridge: it may be ufeful al- 
fo in wet weather, to double the drill ; 
by which means two ridges may be fown 


An Eftimate of the Expetice and Profit of Ten Acres of Land, in Twenty Years. 


I. In the Old Way, 
The firft year for wheat cofts 331. 5s. viz. 


J. 8. d. 
Firk ploughing at 6s. per acre — —_ _ 3.00 
Second and third ditto, at 8s, per acre, = — ~ 4 00 
Manure, 30s. per acre, _- _ ts ool. sid 
F ; soe 22 08 
"Two hirrowings and fowings, at 2s. 6d. per acre, _ 150 
Seed, three buthels pet acre, at 4s, per buthel, ~ —_ 6 00 
Weeding, at 28. per acre, -- —_ _ I oo 
Reap de binds, and carrying in, at 6s, per acre, _ 3.00 
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at the fame time, the horfe going between 
them : for the planks of two drills, each’ 
plank having one of the fhafts fixed to it, 
may be joined end to end by two flat bars — 
of iron, one on each fide, well fecured © 
by iron-pins and {crews ; and by corre- 
{ponding holes in the planks and bars, 
the diftance between the drills may be 
altered, according to the different {paces 
between the ridges. 
We fhall now annex a computation of the 
expence and profit both of the old method 
of culture and the new, experimentally 
tried by a gentleman of veracity, in a 
country where the foil was light and 
chalky, that is, of the fame nature with — 
that from whence Mr. Tull drew his ob- 
fervations. Inthe new hufbandry, eve- 
ry article is put at its ful) value, and the 
crop of each year is four bufhels fhort of 
the other ; though, in feveral years ex- 
perience, it has equalled, and. generally 
exceeded, thofe in the neighbourhood in 
the old way, 
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___ Second year for batley colts 111. 6s. $d. viz. 33 50 
Once ploughing, at 6s. per acre, —_ — ~ 3.00 
‘Harrowing and fowing, at 1s. 6d. per acre, — _ ©1150 
ed, four bufhels per acre, at 2s. per bufhel, — 4 00 
Veeding, ats. per acre, cae - — — © 100 
ng raking, and carrying, at 3s. 2d. per acre, “= rr 8 
afs- eds, at 3S. per acre, _ _ —_ ¥ 10 © 


Third and fourth years, lying in grafs, colt nothing. 


So that the éxpence of ten acres in four years comes to 4qgl. 118. 8d. 
and in twenty years to 


— — 


pai mm 222 18 4 
Aa Sei produce is half a Joad of wheat per acre, at7l. peracre -—— 35 O90 
Secor year’s produce is two quarters of barley per acre, at 11, per acre 20 00. 
Third and fouth years grals is valued at x1. 108, pér acre ~~ 15 0 OF} 

Bo that the produce of ten acres in four years, is _ _ Ja oo 
And in twenty years it will be _ ~ ~ coped s6or ite S 
Dedu& the expénce come pan BS) ons 222 18 4 


And there remains clear profif on ten acres in twenty years by the old way 12:7 1 8 
3, be 
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II, In the New Way. . 
Firft year’s extraordinary expence is Tes, deh ere 
For ploughing and manuring the land, the fame as in the old way 22 ©9 
Ploughing once more, at 4s, per acre, _ - a9". 6 
Seed, nine gallons per acre, at 4s. per bufhel, — 2 § 0 
Drilling, at 7d. per acre, —_—_ ~— — — 9 § 10 
Hand-hoeing and weeding, at 2s. 6d, per acre, ~ me li 
Horfe-hoeing, fix times, at 10s, per acre, — —_ 5 0 Oo 
Reaping, binding, and carrying in, at 6s. per acre, - 3 0° Oo 
. a | oe ey peed 
The ftanding annual charge on ten acres is _ —_ 13 15 10 
Therefore the expence on ten acres in twenty years is _ 245 368 
Add the extraordinaries of the firft year, and the fum is _ - 297 16 8 
The yearly produce is at leaft two quarters of wheat per acre, at rs, 8d, 
per quarter, which on ten acres in twenty years amounts to _ 569 90 
Therefore, all things paid, there remains clear profit on ten acres in twenty 
years, by the new way — -- _ —_ 262 34 


So that the profit on ten acres of land, in 
twenty years, in the new way, exceeds that 
in the old way by 4351, 4s. 8d. an ample 
encouragement to practice a {cheme, by 
which fo great an advantage will arife 
from fo fmalla quantity of land in the 
compafs of a twenty-one years leafe. It 
ought alfo to be obferved, that Mr. Tull’s 
huibandry requires no manure at all, 
though we have here, to prevent objec- 
tions, allowed the charge of it far the firft 
year; and moreover, that though the 
crop of wheat from the dilling plough is 
here put oaly at two quarters on ap acre; 
yet Mr. Tull hing(elf by aétual experi- 
ment and meafure, found that the pro- 
duce of his crop of drilled wheat, amount. 
ed to almoft {ur quarters on an acre. 
HIUSBRECE, the fame with burglary. See 
the article BurGLarRyY. 

HUSGABLE, antiently fignified honfe- 
tent, or fome tax impofed upon houfes. 
HUSK, the fame with what botanilts call 
the calyx, or cup of a flower. See the 
article CaLyx. 

Petiver of the verticellate plants, as fage, 
rofemary, and the like, fays, thatitis an 
erroneous tho’ general opinion, that the 
Alowers of thefe plants contain their prin- 
cipal medicinal virtues ; the hufks being 
the part in which this islodged. Thus, 
for inftance, the fine fcent of hungary- 
water is not owing to the flowers -but 
butks of rofemary ; fince the flower alone, 
when clean picked off them, yields yery 
little odour, See HUNGARY-WATER, 
HUSO, the 1sINGLASS-FISH, in ichthyo- 
logy, the fmooth-bodied accipenfer, a 
xiver-fifh larger than the fturgeon, or 
common accipenfer, See ACCIPENSER. 
It is faid to grow to twenty-four feet in 
length, and is thick in proportion: the 
softrum or {noutis long, and furnihhed 


with cirri; butits mouth is very fmall 
in proportion to the fize of the fifh, and 
is furpifhed with no teeth, It has only one 
ferrated lopg fin op the back; a pair of 


peétoral and another of belly-fins, befide — 


that near the anus. It is more frequent 
in the Danube than in any other part of 
the world, See plate CKXXV, fig. 4. 

‘The ichthyocolla or ifiaglafs af the tho 5 
famous as an agglutinant, and for fig 
of wines, is the produce of this fith, 
made by boiling down its membranous 
parts to a jelly, See IGHTHYOCOLLA, 


FIUSSARS, a kind of igregular cavalry, 


armed with the fabre and bayonet, are 
retained in the fervice of molt princes on 
the continent, ‘ 

They are very refolute partifans, and 
better in an inyafion or halty expedition, 
than in a fet battle, 3 


HUSSITES, the difciples of John Hofs, a 
Bohemian, and curate of the chapel of . 


Bethlehem at Prague; who, about the 
year 1414, embraced and defended the 
‘opinion of Wickliff of England, for 
which he was cited before the council of 
Conftance, and, refufing to renounce his 
fuppofed errors, he was condemned to be 
burnt aliye, which feptence was accord- 
ingly executed wpon him at Cenftance. 

It is evident in eiaiiche pretended herely 
ef John Hufs and Jerom of Prague, who 
fuffered with him, confifted, from the 
anfwer they made to the council, when 
they were admonifhed to conform to the 
fentiments of the church: they were 
lovers, they faid, of the holy gofpel, and 


true difciples of Chrift; that the chureh | 


of Rome, and all other churches of the 
world, were widely departed from the 
apottolical tradition ; that the clergy ram 
after pleafures and riches, lorded it over 
the people, affected the higheft feats at 
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entertainments, bred horfes and dogs, 
and the revenues of the church, which 
belonged to the poor members of Chrift, 
“were confumed in vanity and wanton- 
nels; and that the priefts were ignorant 
of the commandments of God, or if they 
did know them, paid but little regard to 
them. The followers of Hufs were alfo 
called calixtins, taberites, and bohemian 
brethren, ; 

HUSTINGS, a court held in Guildhall 
before the lord-mayor and aldermen of 
London, and reckoned the fupreme court 
of the city. Here deeds may be inrolled, 
recoveries paffed, out-lawries fued out, 

and replevins and writs of error deter- 
mined, In this court alfo is the eleétion 
of aldermen, of the four members of par- 
Jiament for the city, &c. 

This court is very antient, as appears by 
the laws of Edward the confeffor. 

Some other cities have likewife had a 
court bearing the fame name, as Win- 
chefter, York, &c, See the article 
Court. 

HHUSUM, a port-town of Slefwic or fouth 
Jutland, fituated on the German fea ; 
fubje&t to the duke of Holftein Gottorp : 
eaft long. 8° 30’, north lat. 54° 40’. 

HUT, a fimall cottage; alfo a foldier’s 

~ lodge, otherwife calledacafern, See the 
article CASERNS. 

HUTHERFIELD, a market-town in the 
weft riding of Yorkfhire; weft Jong. 
1° 34’, north lat. 53° 37’. 

HUXING of a pike, a method of catching 
that fith, performed in the following 
manner: a perfon takes thirty or forty 

as large bladders as he can get, blows 
them up, and ties them clofe together ; 
then at the mouth of each he ties a line, 

which is longer or fhorter according to 
the depth of the water; and at'the end 
of the line is faftened a baited hook : 
they are then put into a pond with the 
advantage of the wind, that they may 
gently move up and down the water. 
When a matfter-pike has fwallowed the 
hook, and is almoft {pent, he is taken out 
of the water. 

HUY, a ftrong town in the bifhopric of 

* Liege, fituated on the Maes, fixteen miles 
north-eaft of Namur: eaft long. 5° 15’, 
north lat. 50° 35’. 

HYACINTH, Ayacinthus, in botany, a 
genus of the hexandria-monogynia clafs 
of plants, the flower of which confifts of 
a fingle companulated petal, divided into 
fx reflex fegments at the limb: the fruit 
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HYACINTH, in natural hiftory, a genus of 


\ 


is a roundith capfule, lightly ridged with ] 
three corners, and divided into three | 
cells, each of which ufually contains two | 
roundifh feeds. ' 
There is a great variety of thefe beauti- | 
ful flowers, all of which are propagated 
by feeds, or off-fets from the old buibs. 


pellucid gems, whofe colouris red with 
an admixture of yellow. 
The hyacinth, tho’ lefs ftriking to the 
eye than any other red gems, is not with- | 
out its beauty in the fineft fpecimens. — It 
is found of various fizes, from that of a 
pin’s head to the third of an inch in dia- 
meter. Like common cryftal, it is fome~ 
times found columnar, and fometimes in © 
a pebble form; and is always hardeft 
and brighteit in the larger maffes. 
Tis colour is a dull or deadifh red, with 
an admixture of yellow in it 3 and this 
mixed colour is found in all'the variety 
of tints, that a prevalence of the red. or | 
of the yellow in different degrees is ca- ] 
pable of giving it. 
Our jewellers allow all thofe gems to be 
hyacinths or jacinths, that are of a due | 
hardnefs with this mixed colour; and |] 
as they are of very different beauty and 
value in their feveral degrees and mixture | 
of colours, they divide them into four | 
kinds ; three of which they eall hya- 
cinths, but the fourth, very improperly - 
aruby, 43. When the ttone is in its moft 
perfeét ftate, and of a pure and bright 
flame-co!our, neither the red nor the 
yellow prevailing, in this ftate they call” 
it hyacintha la belle. 2. When it has 
an over-proportion of the red, and that 
of a duikier colour than the fine high’ 
red in the former, and the yellow that 
appears in a faint degree in it, is not a 
fine, bright, and clear, but a dufky browne 
ifh-yellow, then they call it the faffron 
hyacinth. 3. Such ftones as are of a 
dead whitifh-yellow, with a very fmall 
proportion of red in them, they call) 
amber-hyacinths, And, 4. When the 
flone is of a fine deep red, blended with’ 
a dufky and very deep yellow, they call 
ita rubacelle. But tho’? the over-pro-— 
portion of a ftrong red in this gem has 
made people refer it to the clafs of rubies, 
its evident mixture of yellow, fhews that. 
it truly belongs to the hyacinths. 
The hyacinth la belle is found both in 
the Eaft and Weft Indies. The oriental 
are the harder, but the american are of- 
ten equal to them in coleur. The ru- 
“es | bacelle 
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bacelle is found only in the Eaft Indies, 
and is generally brought over among the 
rubies, but itis of iittle value: the other 
varieties are found in Silefia and Bo- 
hemia, 

Our druggifts ufually keep under the 
names of hyacinths, fmall garnets, fome 
of them of the fmooth pebble kind, fome- 
what refembling the native rubies, and 
others angular. They have the former 
from Poland, the latter principally from 
Bohemia: but neither of them are true 
hyacinths. They have fometimes, tho’ 
rarely, the third kind, or amber-hya- 
cinths; and if any ftrefs were to be laid 
on the virtues of this ftone, thefe are the 
only kind that can lay any claim to it. 
They have alfo a very fmall and bad kind 
of the amber-hyacinth, whiter than thofe 
received among the jewellers, which are 
found in the beds of rivers in Bohemia ; 
thefe, they would perfuade us, are true 
oriental hyacinths, but befide our know- 
ing that the fame are found in Bohemia, 
the want of hardnefs in the very finelt of 
them, is an evident proof cf the contrary. 
The antients have attributed great vir- 
tues to this gem; and later writers have 
even made it the bafis of a cordial and 
aftringent confeétion, which takes its 
name from it, It is generally faid to be 
cordial, reflorative, and moderately af- 
tringent; and fome have added that it is 
hypnotic. But the oftentation of bring- 
ing the molt coflly things into medi- 
cines, rather than any rational opinion 
of their virtues, feems to have given the 
original hint of introducing the gems into 
it; and if there were nothing elfe againft 
it, one would be cautious of their getting 
into ufe, were it only from the uncer- 
tainty of what apothecaries meet with 
under their names at the druggilts. 
YACINTHIA, an antient grecian fefti- 
val, obferved at Amycle in Lanconia, 
in the month Hecatombeon, in memory 
of the beautiful young Hyacinthus, fon 
of Amyclos king of Sparta. It conti- 
nued three days, during the firft of which 
they fhewed all imaginable figns of grief 
for the death of Hyacinthus: upon the 
fecond and third day, various {petacles 
were exhibited, and hymns fung in ho- 
pour of Apollo: they likewife offered 
multitudes of victims, and gave rich en- 
tertainment to their friends. 

YADES, in aftronomy, feven ftars in the 
bull’s head, famous among the poets for 
the bringing of rain. 

The principal of them is in the left eye, 
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HY ENA, in zoology, a fpecie 
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called by the Arabs Aldeharan. See the 
articles Taurus and ALDEBARAN, — 

s of canis, 
with the hairs of the neck long and ereét. 
See the article CaNtIs. P 
This isa very fingular and a very ugly 
animal; it is of the bignefs of a bull- 


dog; the head is large and fhort; the | “ae 


nole obtufe ; the mouth wide, and fur- 


nifhed with a terrible armature of teeth; 


the eyes are large, black, and of a very 
fierce afpect ; the ears are fhort, broad, | 
and erect ; the neck is very thick, and 
covered with a kind of briftles inftead of 
hairs, which naturally ftand ere&, and 
give a very formidable appearance to the 
creature; the body is bulky and rounded, 


and the fhape not unlike that of a pig; — 


the legs are moderately long, and very 
robuft; the general colour is a very 


dufky-olive, approaching to black; the — 


legs are darker, and the face paler, than 
the reft: it isa native of many parts of 


the eaft, and is an extremely fierce and — 


voracious animal: itis not very fwift, 
but is continually lying in wait for other 
creatures, and fcarce any thing that 
comes in its way efcapes it: its voice is 
fhrill, and has a mournful found. 


HYALINA, in natural hiftory, a genus 


of feffils, confilting of talcs, compofed 
of very broad and fingle flakes, each of 
confiderable thickne{s, refembling plates, 
of glafs, and not fillile into thinner ones, 
Of this genus there is only one known 
fpecies, wiz. the brown hyalina, being, 
an extremely pure and very regularly 
formed body, of a moft equally laminated 
ftruGure, and found immafles from three 
to twenty-four inches in diameter; thele 
are always flat, very fmooth, and polite, 
as if newly fplit on their horizontal fure 
faces; and very rugged, notched, and 
chopped on their lateral ones: it feldom 
exceeds four or five inches in thicknefs, 
even in the largeit maffes. See the ar- 
ticle TaLc. 


HYERIS, in grecian antiquity, a deno- 


mination given to a filver ftool placed in 
the areopagus, on which the plaintiff or 
acculer {tood; as that on which the de- 
fendant or perfon accufed ftood, was 
called anzdeia. 

Here the plaintiff propofed three quef- 
tions tothe party accufed, to which po- 
fitive anfwers were tobe given. The firft 
was, are you guilty of this fa? The 
fecond, how did you commit the fac ? 
The third, who were your accomplices ? 


HYDATIDES, in medicine, little tran- 


fparent 


Hs 
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fparent velicles or bladdews, full of water, 

fometimes found folitary, and fometimes 

in clufters, upon the liver, and varioqus 

other parts, efpecially. in hydropical con- 
- ftitutions. 

But in a particular fenfe, the hydatis is 


a difeafe of the eye-lids, galled alfo 


aquula. St. Yvesinforms us, that there 
fometimes cames on the edge of the car- 
tilages of the eye-lids, or on the con- 
junttiva, an elevation like the bladders 
which appear on the fkin after burns. 


_ They are as big as a pea, or a lentil ; 


‘are filled with a very clear liquor, and 


have the name of hydatides from the 


lymph which they contain. Sometimes 
a ferofity ts extyayafated between the con- 


jundctiva and the membrane which covers 


it: it feparates thefe membranes, and in 
the moyement of the eye, a fort of wrin- 


_kle appears, which fhews that a ferofty 


ftaonates between thefe membranes, and 
produces the {welling. This difeafe is 
not at all dangerous; it is a little trou- 

lefome when it feizes only part of the 
«conjunctiva. The fureft remedy is to 
prick it dextrovfly with the point of a 
Jancet, and to Jay it open according to 
the longitudinal direétion of the tumour, 
without any other application. 


HYDATOIDES, the fame with the aque- 


-aurs humour of the eye. See Eye. 


. HYDATOSCOPIA, called alfo hydro- 


mancy, a kind of divination or method 


of foretelling future events by means of 
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HYDRANGEA, in botany, a genus of 


HYDRARGYRUM, a name given to | 


HYDRAULICS, the fcience of the motiog 


' fire engines, mills, &e. 


HYD 
mon opinian, are the juices of elder, or the 
root of iris, of foldanella, mechoacan, 
jalap, &c. In the general, all fudarific, | 
aperitive, and diuretic medicinesare truly 
hydragogues, 


the decandria-digynia clafs of plants; the 
corolla whee confifts of five equal, 
roundifh petals, greater than the cup: 
the fruit isa rqundith didymous capfule ; | 
the two permanent ftyles make two beaks | 
to it, and is rendered angular by many 
ribs: jt is coronated by the cup, and di-_ 
vided into two cells by a tranfyerfe mem- 
brane: the feeds are numerous, angular, | 
acuminated, and yery fmall. 


mercury or quickfilver, See the article 
MERCpRY. 
of fluids, and the conftru&tion of all 
kinds of inflruments ang machines re- 
lating thereta. 

The laws of the metion of fluids, and 
the caufes of their defcent or rife below | 
or above the common furface or level of | 
the fource or foundation, have been al- 
ready delivered under the article fluid: 
and the art of condugting flyids into 
pipes, canals, drains, &c. as alfo the art 
of raifing them, with the fevergl ma- 
chines employed for that purpofe, as 
fyphons, pumps, fyringes, fountains, 
are defcribed 
under thew proper heads. See the articles 


water. See HypROMANCY. 
HYDE, or Hine. See the article Hrpe. 
HYDNUM, in,botany, a genus of fungi, 


Sy PHON, Pump, SYRINGE,FOUNTAIN, 
ENGINE, MILL, Ge. , 
Hydroftatics explain the equilibrium of 


y 


called by fome-erinaceus; it is an hori- 
zontal fungus, echinated, or befet with 
flarp-pointed fibres on its under part. 
See the article FuNGus, 


HYDRA, in aflronomy, a fouthern con- 


. fellation imagined to reprefent a water- 
ferpent. 
The number of flars in this conftellation 
in Ptolemy’s catalogue is 25, and in the 
britannic catalogue, 68. 


HY DRAGOGUES, Ypayoy2, among phy- 


ficians, remedies which evacuate a large 
quantity of water in dropfies, See the 
article DROPSY. 

Quincy obferves, that the ftrongelt ca- 
tlartics chiefly anfwer to the charaéter of 
hydragogues, in that by their forcibly 
fhaking and vellicating the bowels, and 
their appendages, they {queeze out water 
enough tomake the ftoolsappear lictie elfe. 
The principal hydiagogucs, in the com- 


HYDREL/EUM, in pharmacy, a mixture 


HY DRENTEROCELE, in furgery, a {pe- 


HYDROCANISTERIUM, 


fluids at reft; upon removing which equi- 
librium motion eniues, and hydraulics 
commence. 
Hydraulics, therefore, fuppefe hydrofta- 
tics, and the generality of writers, from 
the immediate relation between the two, 
join them together, and call them both 
either hydraulics or hydroftatics. See the 
article HYDROSTATICS. 


ef common oil with water, which, taken 
internally, is emetic; but applied exter- 
nally, is anodyne, and promotes fup- 
puration. ; 


cies of hernia, wherein the inteftines de- 

fcend,into the {crotum, together witha — 

quantity of water. See HERNIA, 

an engine 

which fpouts water in great quantities, 

and to confiderable heights, in order to 
extine 
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extinguifh accidental fires in hoywfes, See 
the article ENGINE, ; 
YDROCELE, in furgery, denotes any 
hernia atifing from water, but is parti- 
cularly ufed for fuch @ one of the ferotum 
which fometimes grows to the fize of 
one’s head, without pain, but exceeding 
troublefome to the patient. 
‘Tho’ authors, fays Sharp, mention feve- 
| yal kinds of this difeafe, there are but 
two; the firft is when the water is con- 
tained in the tunica vaginalis; the (e- 
cond, when it is contained in the cellular 
membrane of the fcrotum. This laft is 
always complicated with an anafarca, a 
kind of dropfy which confifts in the ex- 
travafation of the water which lodges in 
the cells of the membrana adipofa, The 
hydrocele in this cafe is eafily known, 
for the {kin is fhining and foft, yielding 
eafily to a flight impreffion, which will 
remain pitted fome time. The penis is 
alfo fometimes prodigioufly fwelled by 
the liquor which infinuates into the cellu- 
lar membrane. ‘There aie none of thefe 
fymptoms in the dropfy of the tunica va- 
pinalis. : 
in the dropfy of the cellular membrane 
of the fcrotum, fome recommend the 
pundture with a trocar; others, to make 
fmall apertures here and there with the 
point of a lancet ; others, to put a fmall 
fkane of filk through the fkin with a 
needle, and to let it remain asa feton till 
all the water is drained off, But the two 
firft methods yield very little relief, and 
the laft may be more likely to induce a 
gangrene. Nor is there occafion for any 
operation at all, becaufe the cellular 
membrane of the fcrotum, is nothing but 
a continuation of the membrana adipofa, 
and therefore {carifications made in the 
Tkin of the {mall of the legs, will effeétu - 
ally empty the fcrotum; yet fometimes 
there falls fo great a quantity into the 
{crotui, that the diftenfion is very pain- 
ful, threatening a mortification: likewile 
the prepuce is very often fo exceflively 
dilated and twifted, that it hinders the 
patient from making water. In thefe 
eafés, there fhould be an incifion made on 
each fide of the fcrotum, three inches in 
Jength, quite through the fkin into the 
cells which contain the water, and like- 
wifetwo or three half an inch long in any 
part of the penis with a lancet or knife. 
The dropfy of the tunica vaginalis, is 
cauled by an exceffive accumulation of a 
ferofity which is naturally feparated in 
#he internal furtace of that tunis, in a 
a 
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{mall quantity, to moiften and lubricate 


at ¥ e 


the teftrcle. . 
This dilorder is not often the effe& of 
any accident, It never diminifhes when 
once begun, but generally continues to 


encreafe, but in fome perfons not fo quick 


as others. It is tenfe and fmooth, and 


: : eae 
ceafes before or when it arrives at the 


rings of the abdominal veffels. When the 
tefticle is encreafed in fize, the tumour is 
rounder, and, if not attended with an 
enlargement of the fpermatic veffels, the 


cord may be eafily diftinguifhed between - 


the tumour and the abdomen. 

As to the cure, the author above-men- 
tioned has found little fuccefs from in- 
ward medicines or outward applications, 
and therefore thinks it moft advifeable to 


wait till the tumour becomes troublefome, 


and then to tap it with a lancet. If the 


orifice of the {kin flips away from thatof 


the tunic, and prevents the egrefs of the 


water, you may introduce a probe, and ; 


by that means fecure the exaét fituation 
of the wound. 


not be eafily diftinguifhed; but there 


will be no danger of wounding it, ifthe ‘ 
inferior part of the fcrotum is epened — 
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When the tunica vagi« 
nalis is very tenfe, the tefticle itfelf can- 


with a lancet not toolong. During the | By 


evacuation, the {crotum muft be regular- 
ly preffed ; and after the operation, a little 
piece of dry lint and fticking-plafter are 
fufficient, This is called a palliative 


cure, but it now and then proves an ab- 


foluteone, It isdangerous to attempt a — 


a radical cure by making a large wound, 
either by incifion or caultic, and therefore 
that methad fhould be difearded. 


HYDROCEPHALUS, in furgery, a pre- 


ternatural diftention of the head, to an 


uncommon fize, by a ftagnation and ex- 


travafation of the lymph, which, when 


colle&ted within fide of the bones of the 
cranium, the hydrocephalus is then term- 
ed internal ; as it is external, when re- 
tained betwixt the common integuments 
and the cranium. 

The firlt kind of the diforder is feldom 
to be met with but in infants; and if it 
is advanced to any great degree, is a 


dangerous cafe, and generally incurable. . 


If the diforder is in its firft lage, and 
but beginning to fhew itlelf, it will be 
moft advifeable, according to Heifter, so 


try what may be done by medicines, fuch . 


as gentle and zepeated purges, to draw 
the humours downwards, with corrobo- 
rating medicines, internally ; while ex- 
ternally there is applied a large comprefs 


dipt 
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dipt in lime-water and fpirit of lavender, 
or hungary water, which comprefs mult 
be retained by a proper bandage. See the 
article BANDAGE. 
‘The external hydrocephalus is diftin- 
guifhed by the foftnefs of the head and 
fkin externally; but in the internal hydro- 
cephalus, the head feels as hard as ufual, 
and yet it is much more diftended and in- 
larged. Though the external hydrocepha- 
Jus is not without danger, yet it may be 
much more eafily cured than the inter- 
nal, but with the greater difficulty, as it 
is of a longer ftanding. According to 
the fame author, the cure muft be at- 
tempted as well by internal as external 
remedies at the fame time; fuch as ca- 
thartics, diaphoretics, diuretics, attenu- 
ating and ftrengthening medicines for 
internal ufe: and externally may be ap- 
plied a comprefs dipped in the fomen- 
tation before-mentioned for the internal 
hydrocephalus. In this cafe the repeat- 
ed chewing of tobacco in the mouth, to 
difcharge the ferofities from the head by 
fpitting, is advifeable : fome foment the 
head with fumes of burning fpirit of 
wine highly reftified, but if all thefe 
means prove unfuccefsful, recourfe mutt 
then he had to chirurgical helps, among 
which you ought firft to try a blifler ap- 
plied behind the ears on the occiput and 
neck, and if this does not altogether 
anfwer the intention, you muft add f{ca- 
rification and cupping upon the fame 
parts, See the article CUPPING. 

HY DROCHARIS, the LITTLE WATER- 
LILLY, in botany, a genus of the dicecia- 
enneandria clafs of plants, the male 
flower of which has a fpatha, and is com- 
pofed of three large, plain, and roundifh 
petals ; the female flower is like the male 
one, only without any fpatha: the fruit 
is a coriaceous and roundifh capfule, 
confifting of fix cells, in which are con- 
tained a great number of very fmall and 
roundifh feeds. 

HY DROCORAX, the WATER RAVEN, 
in ornithology, a {pecies of buceros, with 
a fmall head and bluifh back, 

This bird is about the bignefs of the 
common raven, and is a native of Tar- 
tary and China; fiom whence its beak 
is often brought over to us as a curiofity, 
on account of its fize, as being feven 
inches in length, and in the largeft part, 
about the middle of the gibbofity, near 
three inches tn dianreter. 

There is alfo another fpecies, about the 
bignefs of our common crow, the head 
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SIYDROCOTYLE, MARSHsePENNYS 


HYDROGRAPHY, v3veypaic, the art of 


HYDROMANCY, a method of divination | 


HYDROMEL, among phyficians, water 


HYDROMETER, an inftrument to mea- 
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of which is of a deep greenifh caft, but 


with an admixture of black: the body 


too is of a greenifh colour. ee 


wort, in botany, a genus. of the pen- 
pera clafs of plants, the uni- 
verfal corolla of which is unifofm in 
figure, though not in fituation’; and the 
fingle corollz are formed of five ovato- 
acute, patent petals: the fruit is orbicu- 
lar, erect, and compofed of two com- 
preffed and femi-orbiculat feeds, 

This plant is common with us in damp 
places, and is fufpected of hurting fheep 
that feed on it; whence it is fometimes 
called white-rot, See the article Rot. 


meafuring and defcribing the fea, rivers, 
lakes, and canals. 
With regard to the fea, it gives an ac- 
count of its tides, counter-tides, found-_ 
ings, bays, guiphs, creeks, @c. as allo 
of the rocks, fhelves, fands, thallows, 
promontories, harbours, the diftance and 
bearing of one port from another, with’ 
every thing that is remarkable, whether | 
out at fea, or on the coat, 


by water, praétifed by the antients in this | 
manner. They filled a cup or bow] of 
water: then faftening a ring to a piece 
of thread tied to their finger, held it over 
the water, and repeated a certain form of | 
words, defiring to be fatisfied with regard 
to their enquiry ; and if the queftion was 
an{wered in the affirmative, the ring 
would ftrike the fides of the bowl of its) 
own accord, 

Another kind of hydromancy was to look 
upon the water in which the figure of 
feveral demons ufed to appear. This 
expedient Numa is faid to have made ufe 
of, to fettle the ceremonies of religion. 
This way of divination is faid to have 
been ufed firft by the Perfians, and after= 
wards approved by Pythagoras, 


impregnated with honey, either before o 
after fermentation. 

Vincus hydromel, commonly called mead, 
is faid to be good for the gravel. See the 
article Meap. 


fure the gravity, denfity, velocity, force, 
&c. of water and other fluids. See the! 
articles WaTER and FLUID. 

The hydrometer is one of the moft ufeful 
inftruments of the philofophic kind ; for 
tho’ the hydroftatical balance be the molt 
general inftrument for finding the pests 
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fic gravities of all forts of bodies, yet 
the hydrometer is beft {uited to find thofe 
of fluids in particular, both as to eafe and 
expedition, 

This infrument fhould be made of cop- 

per, fince ivory imbibes fpirituous liquors, 

and thereby alters its gravity; and glafs 
is apt to break, The mott fimple kind, 
ufed for finding the ftrength of fpirits, 
confilts of a copper-ball Bé ( plate 
CXXXVIL. fig. 1. n° 1.) with a brafs- 
wire, AB, fof an inch thick, foldered 
into it, The upper part of this wire be- 
ing filed flar, on one fide, is marked proof 
at m, becaule it finks exatly to this 
mark in proof-{pirits. There are other 
two marks at A and B, to fhew whe- 
ther the liquor be .*. above or below 
proof, according as the hydrometer finks 
to A or emerges to B, when a brafs- 
weight as C or Khas been ferewed on 
at the bottom ¢. There are alfo weights 
to be fcrewed on, for thewing the fpeci- 
fic gravities of fluids quite to common 
water. The round part of the wire above 

. the ball, may be marked fo as to repre- 

fent river-water when it finks to RW, 

_ (ibid. n® 2.) the weight which fits the in- 
ftrument for river-water being {crewed 
on atc: alfo when put into {pring-water, 
mineral-water, fea-water, and water of 
falt-{prings, it will emerge or rife gra- 
dually to the marks $ P, M I,SE,SA; 
and, on the contrary, when put into Brif- 
tol-water, rain-water, port-wine, and 
mountain-wine, it will fucceffively fink 
to the marks 67, ra, po, m9, 

Another kind, which ferves to diftinguith 
the fpecific differences of fluids to great 
hicety, confifts of a large hollow ball B, 
(ibid, n° 3.) with a fmaller ball 5 under 
it, partly filled with quick-filver or {mall 

not, and fcrewed on to the lower part 
of the former, in order to render it but 
little (pecifically lighter than water: it 
has alfo a {mail fhort neck at C, into 
which is fcrewed the graduated brafs- 
wire AC, which by its weight caufes 
the body of the inftrament to defcend in 
the fluid, with part of the tem. 
When this inftrument is fwimming in the 
liquor, contained in the jar IL MK, 
the part of the fluid difplaced by it, will 
be equal in bulk to the part of the inffru- 
ment under water, and equal in weight 
to that of the whole inftrument, Sup- 
pofe the weight of the whole were 4000 
grains, then it is evident we can by this 
means compare together the different 
bulks of 4c00 grains of various forts of 
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fluids. For if the weight A be fuch ag 
fhall caufe the arzeometer to fink in rain- 
water, till its furface comes to the mid- 
dle point of the ftem 20; and if, after 
this, it be immerfed in common fpring- 


water, and the furface is obferved to | 


ftand <'; of an inch below the middle 
point 20; it is evident that the fame 


weight of each water differs in bulk only | 


by the magnitude of 4. of an inch inthe 
ftem. 

Now fuppofe the ftem were ten inches 
long, and weighed 100 grains, then every 
tenth of an inch would be one grain 
weight; and fince the ftem is of brafs, 
and brafs is about eight times heavier 
than water, the fame bulk of water will 
be equal to % of a grain; and confe- 
quently to the $ of 4, part, thats, a 
32000th part of the whole bulk, which 
is a degree of exaétnefs as great as can 
be defired. Yet the inftrument is capa- 
ble of {till greater exaétnefs, by making 
the ftem or neck confift of a flat thin flip 
of brafs, inftead of one that is round or 
cylindrical : by this means we increafe 
the furface, which is the moft requifite 
thing ; and diminifh the folidity, by 
which the inftrument is rendered more 
exact. 

In order to adapt this inftrument to all 
forts of ufes, there ought to be two differ- 
ent ftems to fcrew on and off ina {mall 
hole ata. One ftem fhould be fuch a 
nice thin flip of brafs, or rather of fteel, 
like a watch-fpring fet ttraight, as we 
have juft mentioned, on one fide of 
which ought to be the feveral marks or 
divifions, to which it will fink in vari- 
ous forts of waters, as rain-water, river 
water, pring -water, fea water,falt {pring- 
water, @c. And on the other fide you 
mark the divifion to which it finks in 
various lighter fluids, as hot bath-water, 
Briftol-water, Lincomb water, Chelten- 
water, port wine, mountein, madeira, 
and various other forts of wine. Butin 
this cafe the weight A on the top mult be 
a little Jefsthan before, when it was ufed 
for the beavier waters. 

Bet, in cafe of trying the ftrength of {pie 
rituous liquors, a common cylindric flem 
will do beft, becaule of its ftrength and 
fteadinefs ; and this ought to be fo con- 
trived that,‘ when immerfed in what is 
called proof fpirit, the furface of the fpirit 
may be upon the middle point 20; which 
is eafily done by duly adjufting the fmall 
weight Aon the top, and making the 
ftem of tuch aJength that, when immerf- 
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and rife to a; but, when immerfed in 
pure fpirit, ‘it may arife to the top at A ; 
then by dividing the upper and Jower 
_ parts a 20, A20, into ten equal parts 
each, when the infrument is immerfed 
in any fort of f{pirituous liquor, it will 
immediately fhew how much it is above 
or below proof. 

This proof-fpirit confifts of half water 
aud half alcohol, or pure {pirit, that is, 
fuch as when poured upon gunpowder, 
and fet on fire, will burn all away, and 
permit the powder to take fire, which it 
will, and flafh as in the open air. But 
if the fpirit be not fo highly re&tified, 
there will remain fome phlegm or water, 
which will make the powder wet, and 
unfit to take fire. This proof-fpirit of 
any kind, weighs feven pounds twelve 
ounces per gallon. 

The common method of fhaking the fpi- 
rits in a vial, and by raifing a crown of 
bubbles, to judge by the manner of their 
rifing or breaking away whether the fpi- 
rit be proof or near it, is very precarious, 
and capable of great fallacy. ‘There is 
no way fo eafy, quick, certain, and phi- 
lofophical, as this by the arzometer, 
which will demonftrate infallibly the dif- 
ference of bulks, and confequently fpeci- 
fic gravities, in equal weights of {pirits, 
to the 30, 40, or 50 thoufandth part of 
the whole, which is a degree of accuracy, 
beyond which nothing can be defired. 
HYDROMETRY, v'py:e7p:2, a term forne- 
times, though rarely, ufed to denote the 
meofuration of fluids, their gravity, ve- 
locity, @e. and confequently compre- 
hending both hydraulics and hydroftatics, 
SeeHy DRAULICS and HyDROSTATICS. 
HYDROMPHALUS, in medicine and 
furgery, a tumour in the navel, arifing 
from a collection of water. 

The hydromphalus is diftinguifhed from 
other tumours of the navel by its being 
very foft, and yet not tra€table and obe- 
dient to the touch, fo as to dimintth or 
enlarge by comprefling it. See the ar- 
ticle EXOMPHALUS. 

When viewed, placed between the eye 
and the light, the hydromphalus is found 
tranfparent. Itis to be difcuffed by emol- 
lient and refolutive medicines. Itis alfo 
cured by a punéture made in the middle 
of the navel, 

HYDROMYSTES, a name antiently gi- 
vento certain officers in the greek church, 
whole bufinels was to make holy-water, 


ed in water, it may jult cover the ball, 


and fprinkle it on the people. See the ars 
ticle HOLY-WATER. 


tics, the followers of Tatian. 
This fect were called alfo eneratite, apo~ 


taétite, faccophori, feveriani, and aqua< 


rlans. 


The hydroparaftate were a branch of - 


the manichees, whofe diftinguifhing tenet 
was that water fhould be uled in the eu- 
charift inflead of wine. 


HYDROPHANA,, in natural hiftory, a 


genus of femi-pellucid gems, compofed 
of cryftal and earth; the latter ingredient 
being in large proportion, and mixed im- 
erfectly, asin the chalcedony ; and giv- 
ing a general cloudinefs or miftinefs to 
the ftone, but of fo imperfeét and irregu- 
Jar an admixture, as not to be capable of 
fo good a polifls as the chalcedony; and 
appearing of a dufky and foul furface, 
till thrown into water, in which they be- 
come lucid, and in fome degree tranfpa- 
rent, either in part or totally ; alfo chang- 
ing their colour, whicl returns to them 
on being taken ont of the water. 
To this genus belong the oculus beli of 
authors, or whitifh-grey hydrophanes, 
variegated with yellow, and with a black 
central nucleus ; and the oculus mundi, 
or lapis mutabilis, which is likewife a 
whitifh-grey kind without veins. 


HY DROPHOBIA, v3~¢:€:2, in medicine, 


an averfion or dread of water 3 a terrible 
fymptom of the rabies canina. 

This difeafe generally proceeds from the 
bite of a mad dog, and almoft always 
arifes from the infection communicated 
by the bite of a mad animal; yet it has 
been obferved to arife fpontaneoully in 


fome animals affe&ted with acute difeafes 5 — 


and we have an inftance in the medical 
eflays by Dr. Innes at Edinburgh, of a 
young man that had this fymptom at- 
tending an inflammation of the ftomach. 


Almoft all kinds of animals may be af- — 
_ flied with this diforder, and may infect — 


other animals, and even men, as dogs, 


cats, wolves, foxes, horfes, affes, mules, — 


horned cattle, hogs, monkies, and cocks: 
but it moft frequently attacks dogs, 


HYDROPARASTAT A, a fet of hete= | 


Oe ee 


wolves, and foxes, without any previous — 


contagion, 


A hot climate; exceffive heats and fud- — 
den colds; along, hot, and dry feafon 5 — 


feeding much upon putrid, ftinking, ver- 
minous flefh; want of water; worms 
generated in the kidneys, guts, brains, 
or noftrils, are the preceding caufes of 

madnels 
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madnefs in thefe animals. When they are 
going to run mad, they appear dejected, 
fhun company, and hide themielves: they 
will not bark, but feem to mutter or mur- 
mur, and are averfe to food and water ; 
they will fly upon ftrangers, but retain 
fome regard for their mafter: their ears 
and tails hang down, and they walk 
along as if they were fleepy. This is the 
firft degree of the difeafe; and though 
the bite is then bad, it is not at the worft, 
Afterwards, they begin to pant, hang 
cut their tongues, froth at the mouth, 
and gape; fometimes they feem dull and 
half aflcep; fometimes they will ron, but 
not diretly forward, and foon ceale to 
know their mafters; their eyes are de- 
jected, look watry and dufty; their 
tongues are of a lead-colour; they fall 
away fuddenly, and grow raging mad, 
A bite at this time is incurable, and the 
nearer they are te death, with the more 
dreadful fymptoms it is attended. 
There is fcarce any poifon infeétious fo 
many ways as this, for it takes effeét thro” 
the cloaths, without fetching blood; by 
the breath of the animal drawn into the 
lungs ; by a touch of the froth, if recent ; 
by handling the wound, or inftrument 
which was the death of the animal; or 
by handling things which have been in- 
fected by any of the former means. 
Again, there is fcarce any poifon which 
produces fuch terrible effects, and caufes 
fuch a wonderful change in the perfon in- 
feted. When it begins to woik, it is 
moft violent and quick ; and yet, as it is 
faid, will lie dormant for twenty years to- 
gether before it exerts itfelf. This diver- 
fity depends upon the heat of the feafon, 
the degree of the difeafe in the infected 
animal, and the temperature of the perfon 
bit; for the bilicus are fooner affected 
with it, the phlegmatic and hydropic the 
Jeatt: likewife fomething may be attribut- 
ed to the way of living, diet, and medi- 
CINES. 
A healthy man infeéted with this con- 
tagion, according to Boerhaave, finds the 
effects of it diicover themfelves in the 
following order: there is a pain in the 
place where he was bit or received the 
contagion, and then wandering pains in 
the other parts, chiefly thofe that are near 
it ; a laffitude, heavinefs, liftleffnefs of the 
whole body ; unquiet troubled fleep, and 


terrible dreams, with convulfions and fub- ~ 


fultus of the tendons ; continual inquie- 
tude, fighs, fadnefs, love of folitude: 
thus ends the firft degree of the dileafe, 
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Afterwards all the fymptoms. encreafe 
with a prodigious flraitnels and oppre!- 
fion about the precordia; a difhcu!t 
fighing, refpiration, horror, a fhaking and 
trembling at the fight of any liquid, pel- 
lucid things ; a lofs of appetite; an in= 
credible anxiety ; trembling and terrible 
convulfions, almoft forcing the patient 
into a rage when any liquid is touched 
with the lips or tongue ; then a vomit- 
ing of dark, bilious, vifcid matter, or 
porraceous bile; an increafed heat; a 
fever, continual watching, a priapifm, a 


confufed feries of wild and extravagant © 
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thoughts: here the fecond degree of the. 


difeafe may be faid to terminate, 


Now 


all the fymptoms grow worfe and wore: 


the tongue hangs out, and is rough; the 
voice is hoarfe; ftrange horrors, ftarting 
and wild looks at the fight of water; a 
frothing at the mouth; a voluntary in- 


clination to fpit at the by-ftanders; alfo - 


to bite them ; the patient foams at the 
mouth, gnafhes with the teeth, and would 
do mifchief if not forcibly held. -His 
pulfe and breathing fail; there is a cold 
fweat; the higheft fury: yet during all 
this time, which is wonderful, the pa- 
tient continues in his fenfes, and is afraid 
of doing harm. On the fourth day from 
the firlt degree of the difeafe, the patient 
falls into convulhons with great difficulty 
of breathing, and then dies. 

The prevention and cure of this difeafe, 
except in a few inftances, are very doubt- 
ful and uncertain. The preventive cure, 
according to Boerhaave, confifts in mak- 
ing deep {carifications, as foon as poffible, 
after the bite, in the part affected and 
thofe adjacent to it, that they may make 
a confiderable difcharge of blood; and 
then applying large cupping-glaffes there- 
on; or it miay be burnt pretty deep with 
an actual cautery, Then it fhould be 
made to fuppurate by fome corrofive ap- 


plication proper for that purpofe; and - 


during all that time, it fhould continually 
be fomented with a pickle made with 
vinegar and fait: this fhould be conti- 
nued for fix months at leat: the gars 
ments he had on at the time of the bite 
fhould be cautioufly laid afide, or de- 
ftroyed. He fhould likewife, with all 
convenient fpeed, be dipt in a river, or 
the fea, making him believe that he is 
going to be drowned : this is to be ofien 
repeated; for the effe& confitts in terri- 
fying the mind, and not in the falt water, 
as is commonly fuppofed: then he fhould 
be often and flrongly purged with rhu- 
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barb, agaric, and the juice of elder-bark. 
He fhould be put into a fweat every 
morning fafting, with a mixture of aro- 
matic vinegar, fea-falt, and hot water: 
his feet and hands fhould alfo be daily 
fomented in a warm bath, and he fhould 
wath his head, mouth, and fauces. Let 
him often drink cold water, and throw 
it up again, by vomiting ; and let his 
drink be acidulated. His aliment fhould 
be moft light and laxative, and often 
taken in fuch a quantity as to vomit it up 
again, He fhould likewife abftain from 
things that are too fpicy, from wine, from 
heating things, from violent exercifes, 
and from commotions of the mind. 
The cure fhould be attempted when the 
difeafe is in the firft degree ; and, in the 
beginning of the fecond, by treating it 
as highly inflammatory; by letting blood 
from a large orifice even toa deliquium ; 
by giving clyfters foon after with nitrous 
or moderately falt water, thus; take 
barley water, ten ounces; nitre, two 
drams ; elder vinegar and honey of rofes, 
each an ounce: makea clyfter. Or take 
rue-water, ten ounces; fea-falt, two 
drams ; vinegar impregnated with mary- 
gold-flowers, fix drams; common ho- 
ney, an ounce: makea clyfter, 
‘Thefe may be repeated boldly, and with 
Jefs caution than in other cafes, After 
this let the patient be blindfolded, and 
thrown into a pond of cold water ; or let 
cold water be thrown upon him, till the 
dread of it almoft ceafess then let a 
large quantity be forced down his throat; 
let this be his treatment daily, and at 
night let fleep be procured. 
Hoffman’s fentiments on this head are 
greathy different from thofe of Boerhaave, 
‘The antients, fays he, were of opinion, 
that all poifons were of a cold nature, 
becaufe they ebferved that a more free 
afflux of blood to the external parts was 
reftrained by fpafms, for which reafon 
they prefcribed heating things, and par- 
ticularly generous wines, as an univer- 
f.l antidote: thefe Celfus feems to have 
followed ; and informs us, that the prac- 
tice of «ld was to put the patient into a 
bath, and to make him fweat as long as 
his ftrength would permit, at the fame 
time keeping the wound open, that the 
virus might be difcharged from it; and 
then to give him plenty of good generous 
wine: this being done for two or three 
days, they judged him out of danger, 
This praétice of the antients, Hoffman 
thinks moft effeflual, and condemns im- 
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HYDROPHORIA, in grecian antiquity, 


HYDROPHYLLUM, in botany, a genus 


HYDROPIC, a dropfical patient; or a 


HYDROPOTA, in medicine, a perfon 


HYDROPS, in medicine, the fame with 


HYDROSCOPE, an inftrument antiently 
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merfion in cold water, &¢. as Boerhaave | 
does the praétice of adminiftring acrid — 
and heating medicines, 
This may give fome light into the nae 
ture of the pulvis antilyflus publifhed by 
Ie. Mead, and received into the difpen- 
fatory of the college, wherein pepper is 
one of the ingredients. ‘Take of the 
powder of afh-coloured liverwort, four 
drams; and of the powder of black pep- 
per, two drams: this powder mixt to 
gether, is to be taken in warm milk in 
the morning fafting for four mornings 
together. After this the doétor orders 
the patient to be put into’ a cold bath, 
pond or river, for thirty days fucceffively, 
early in the morning, and before break- 
fafts he isto remain in it with his head 
above water, no longer than a minute. 
Dr. Sault, from his own experience, re- 
commends another method of cure by 
mercurial fritions. upon the cicatrices, 
and the parts adjoining, for three days 
fucceffively, and then every other days 
befides this, he orders the patient to take 
a dram and a half of Palmarius’s pow- 
der. Dr, James is of opinion, that a 
vomit or two of mercurius emeticus fla- 
vus would be proper, the dofe of which 
is from two to eight grains; not omit- 
ting the cinnabarine powder, nor going 
into the cold bath in the morning for a 
morth. 


a folemnity held at Athens and /Egina, 
in memory of thofe that perifhed in the 
deluge. 


of the pentandria-monogynia clafs of 
plants, the corolla whereof confifts of a 
fingle campanulated petal, divided into 
five ereét, obtufe, and emarginated feg- 
ments: the fiuit is a globofe capfule, 
formed of two valves, and containing on- 
ly one cell, with a fingle, roundifh, and 
large feed, See plate CKXXVII. fig. 3. 


perfon fwelled and bloated with the abun- 
dance of water. See Dropsy, 


who diinks nothing but water. 

It has long been controverted amorg 

phyficians, whether or no the hydropote 

live longer than other perfons. 

dropfy. See the article DRoPsy. 

ufed for the meafuring of time. 

The hydrofcope was a kind of water- 

clock, confifting of a cylindrical tube, 
conical 
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conical at bottom : the cylinder was gra- 
duated, or marked out with divifions, to 
which the top of the water becoming fuce 
ceffively contiguous, as it trickled out at 
the vertex of the cone, pointed out the hour, 
YDROSTATICAL BaLancks, a kind 
of balance contrived for the ealy and ex- 
a&t finding the fpecific gravities of bo- 
dies, both liquid and folid. 
This inftrument is of confiderable ufe in 
eftimating the degree of purity of bodies 
of all kinds; the quality and richnefs of 
metals, ores, minerals, Ge. The pro- 
portion in any mixture, adulteration, or 
the like: ofall which the {pecific weight 
is the only adequate meafure. ‘The doc- 
trine of the hydroftatica) balance is 
founded on this theorem of Archimedes, 
that a body heavier than water, weighs 
Jefs in water than in air, by the weight of 
as much water as is equal to itin bulk. 
We have a new hydreftatical balance, 
the parts of which are as follow: AB 
(plate CXXXVIII. fig. 1. n° 1.) is the 
foot on which it flands; CD isa pillar 
fupporting a moveable brafs plate E F, 
faftened thereto by the fc:ew in the knob 
e. In the end of this plate is fixed an up- 
right piece 1K, fupporting another plate 
GH; which flides backwards and for- 
wards thereon, and is moveableevery way 
about it. Inthe end of this plate, at H, 
is fixed (by a nut beneath) 2 wire M, 
taped with a fine thread from one end to 
the other; upon this moves the fwan- 
neck flip of brafs NQ, to which a very 
exaét balance is hung at the point N ; 
to one of whofe fcales P is appended the 
heavy body R, by a fine horfe-hair or 
pee of filk S: the weight of the faid 

ody R in the air, is expreffed by. the 
weight put into the feale Q to make an 
equilibrium therewith, which being de- 
ftroyed by immerging the folid in the 
fluid TV, contained in the glafs WV, 
is again reftored by weights put into the 
feale P. Sothat the weights in the fcale 
Q compared with thofe in the {cale P, 
fhew at once the fpecific gravity of the 
folid R to that of the fluid T V. 
The fpecific gravity of fluids is readily 
determined by weighing one and the 
fame folid body in them feverally ; for 
fince we fuppofe the balance in equili- 
brio with the body fufpended in the air, 
the equilibrium will be deftroved when 
the folid is immerfed in the fluid, and 
muft be then reftored by weights put into 
that fcale to which the body is appended, 
Thele weights will feyerally exprefs the 
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gravities of an equal bulk of the refpect : 


tive fluids; and confequently they may 


be thus compared with each other, or all - 


of them with the gravity of common 
water, as ufual, and difpofed in a proper 
table ; making water I.coo, See Table 
of fpecific GRAVITIES, 

In the fame manner, if divers folids are 
firft weighed in air, and then afterwards 
immerfed in the fame fluid, as water, for 
inftance, the equilibrium will be deftroy- 
ed; which will be reftored, as before, 
by putting in fo much weight a9 is equal 
to the weight of the fame bulk of water ; 
the gravity therefore, of every folid is 


thus compared with water, and copfe- . 


quently with each other, 

Bat in this, and many other cafes, it is 
required to be very exaét in weighing 
bodies, even beyond what is attainable 
by the niceft mechanifm of this inftru- 
ment. We fhall therefore give the reader 
an account of an improvement of the coms 
mon balance in this refpect; and it ig 
the more pertinent in this place, as this 
inftrument ferves equally for exaétnefs in 
common as in hydroftatical matters. 
The figure of the machine reprefents the 
balance in its hydroftatic ufe, ibid. n® 2, 
We fhall firft deferibe the machine, then 


fhew the new contrived artifice for exe 


aétnefs; and, laftly, give an inftance of 
its univerfal ufe. VCG is the fand or 
pillar fixed in the table. From the top 
at A hangs, by two filken ftrings, the © 
horizontal piece or bar BB; from which 
is fufpended, by a ring at i, the fine beam. 
of a balance 4, which is kept from de- 
{cending too low on either fide by th 
gentle {pringing piece 7.xy x, fixed on ho 


fupporterM. The harnefg is annulated — . 
ato, to thew diftin&ly the perpendicular 


pofition of the examen, by the finall 
pointed index fixed above it. 

The ftiings by which the balance is fuf= 
pended paffing over two pullies, one on: 
each fide the piece at A, go down to the 
bottom on the ether fide, and are hung 
over the hook at v; which hook, ly 
means of a fcrew P, is moveable about 
1 5 inches backwards and forwards, ard 
therefore the balance may be raifed cr 
deprefied fo much, But if a greater ele= 
vation or depreffion be required, the flice 
ing piece S, which carries the {crew P, 
is readily moved to any part of the f{quare 
brafs-rod VK, and fixed by means of a 
fcrew, 

The motion of the balance being thus 


provided for, the reft of the apparatus — 


4g 
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ts as follows: HH isa fmall table fixed 
upon a piece D, under the fcales dand e, 
and is moveable up and down in a long 
flit in the pillar above C, and faftned at 
any part with a fcrew behind, At the 
point in the middle of the bottom of each 


feale is Sa ti a fine hook a bra(s-wire . 


ad, ac. ‘Thefe pafs through two holes 


mm, min the table; and-to the wire ad , 


is fafpended a curious cylindric wire rs, 
perforated at each end for that purpofe. 
This wire rs is covered with paper gra- 
duated by equal divifions, and is about, 
five inches long. : 

In the corner of the table at E, is fixed a 
bra{s-tube in which a round wire 4/ is fo 
adapted as to move neither too hard nor 
too freely by its flathead J. Upon the 
lower part of this moves another tube 
Q, which has fri€ion enough to caufe 
it fo remain in any pofition required; to 


“this is fixed an index T, moving hori- 


'-- 


zontally when the wire } /is turned about, 
and therefore may be eafily fer to the 
graduated wire rs. 

To the lower end of the wire rs hangs a 
weight L, and to that a wire pz witha 
fmall brafs ball g, about § of an inch in 
diameter. On the other fide, to the wire 
ac, hangs a large glafs bubble R by a 
horfe-hair, Let us at prefent fuppofe 
the weight L taken away, and the wire 
px fufpended from S; and on the other 
fide let the bubble R be taken away, and 
the weight F fufpeoded in its room ate. 
This weight F we fuppofe to be fuch as 
keep in equilibrio with the feveral 
appénded to the other fcale, at the 
time that the middle point of the 
ire p 2 is in the furface of the water in 


fhall weigh four grains, Hence it is 
evident, fince brafs is eight times heavier 
than water, that for every inch. the 
wire finks in the water, it wi'l become 
half a grain lighter, and half a grain 
heavier for every inch it rifes out of the 
water: confequently, by finking two 
inches below the middle point, or raifing 
two inches above it, the wire will be- 
come one grain lighter or heavier. And 
therefore, if when the middle point is at 
the furface of the water in equilibrio, 
the index T be fet to the middle point 
@ of the graduated wire rs, and the dif- 
tance on each fide ar and as contain 
a hundred equa! parts; then, when in 
weighing bodies the weight is defired to 
the hundredth part of a grain, it may be 
2 
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Let the body to be weighed be placed| 


J he veffel N. The wire pn is tobe of Bradford's mew HyDROSTATICAL JN- 
fuch a fize, that the length of one inch 
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eafily had by proceeding in the following! 
manner. ; 


in the f{cale ¢, and put the weight X in| 
the fcale e; and let this be fo deter 
mined, that one grain more fhall be too] 
much, and one grain Jefs too little. Then 
the ballance being gently moved up or 
down by the fcrew P, till the equilibrium 
be nicely fhewn-at 0; and then if the 
index T be at the middle point a of thi 
wire 7 s, it fhews that the weights put into 
the {cale e, are juft equal to the weight of] 
the body, By this method we find the 
abfolute weight of the body ; the rela- 
tive weight is found by weighing it hy- 
droftatically in water, as follows, 

Inftead of putting the body into the fcale 
é, as betore, let it be appended with the 
weight F at the hook ¢, by a horfe-hair 
as at R, fuppofing the veflel of water O 
were away; then the equilibrium being” 
made, the index T ftanding between @ 
and r, at the 36th divifion, fhews the 
weight of the body putin 1095.36 grains. | 
As it thus hangs, let it be immerfed in_ 
the water of the veflel O, and it will be- | 
come lighter by much} the fcale e will” 
defcend till the beanrof the ballance retts | 
on the fupporter x. Then fuppofe too | 
grains put into the fcale d reftores the 
equilibrium precifely, fo that the index | 
T ftands at the 36th divifion abowe a3 it | 
is plain the weight of an equal bulk of 
water would, in this cafe, be exactly 100 
grains. } 
After a like manner may this ballance 
be applied to find the fpecific gravilies of 
fluids, which will not be difficult from 
what has been faid. 


STRUMENT, a new invention for weigh- 
ing coin, and difcovering its defect either 
of weight or purity. 
It confifts ofa thin, flat, brafs-ruler, about 
half a foot long; on each fide of which 
are two graduated lines, thofe on the 
upper fide being marked Aand W (plate 
CXXXIX, fig. 1. n° 1.) and thofie on the 
under fide B and W, ibid. n®°2, There’ 
is alfo a fmall chain and pincers wherein 
to fix any piece of money intended to be 
weighed and proved ; together with two 
pair of center-pins, marked A and B, 
zbid. n° 2.and 3, whereof the fornner pair 
A are to be ufed for proving alil pieces 
of gold not exceeding the value of 365s. 
and the other pair marked B, for all 
pieces from 36s. to 728. or 31. 125. | 
Laftly, there is a fliding- piece or imdex C, ~ 

(ibid. 
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ibid. n®. 3.) by the motion of which 
ackwards and forwards upon the ruler, 
he value of any piece fufpended in the 
incers is found upon the grad@ated lines 
lready mentioned; whereof thofe mark- 
d Aand B are called ftatical lines, as 
eing cajculated for weighing the piece 
in air; and thofe marked W, W, are 
iled hydroftatical lines, as ferving to 
point out the alloy or adulteration of the 
piece weighed. A whole divifion on 
each line, is equal to the weight or value 
of rs. in gold; ahalfdivifion to 6d. 
and a quarter divifion to 3d. 
‘To prove a guinea; firlt fufpend it in 
the pincers, and then placing the infide 
of the fliding-piece C to ax on the line 
A, onthe upper fide of the ruler, which 
muft move freely on the center-pins 
marked A ; and if the guinea and fliding- 
piece exaétly ballance each other, the 
guinea is full weight: if not, move the 
flider backward or forward, till they equi- 
ponderate, and the divifion cut by the 
infide of the flider is the true weight ; 
for inftance, fuppofe it refts at 203, then 
does the guinea weigh only 20s. 6d. 
In the next place, to prove the alloy of 
this piece, let the flider be brought to 
the divifion 20% upon the hydroftatical 
line marked Wj; for whatever divifion 
is cut by the flider ; in weighing on the 
itatical line, it muft be placed at the 
fame on the hydroftatical line adjoining. 
Then let the piece, together with the 
| pincers, and the brafs-link whereon it is 
fufpended, be immerfed in water, (ibid. 
n® 3.) as far as the notch in the faid link; 
and if the inftrument aéts in equilibrio, 
or thé piece fink deeper in the water, the 
guinea is ftandard-gold : but if the flider 
muft be moved farther backward before 
r it will equiponderate, the guinea is adul- 
terated. If alloyed with filver, allow 
2s. forevery penny it wants in the hy- 
droftatical weight ; and then, if the 
number of pence the piece is deficient in 
weight hydroftatically, when doubled, 
exceed the number of fhillings it weighs 
ftatically, you may conclude it is adul- 
terated with fome bafer metal than filver. 
However, a more fpeedy method of dil- 
covering whether a piece of gold be adui- 
terated or not, without moving the fli- 
der more than once, Is this: when you 
hava weighed a piece ftatically, bring 
the flider to the divifion on the hydro- 
ftatical line expreffing its weight; and 
immerfing the piece and pincers as be- 
. fore, fo that the furface of the water may 
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be exaétly at the notch or mark om the 
long link, if the inftrument doth not 
then equiponderate, gently lower your 
hand that holds the id till ‘the inftru- 
ment comes to an equilibrium ; at which 
time, if the guinea be a counterfeit, 
great part of the pincers will appear 
above water; and if a 36s. piece be 
tried, not only the pincers, but a {mall 
part of the coin will appear above the 
furface, if the piece be counterfeit. This 
Jaft method is fufficiently near the truth 
for common prattice. 

If you thould have occafion to weigh and 
prove a very fmall piece of gold, as 
2s, 3d. orgs. 6d. the method is te 
put the faid piece in the pincers with 
fome other piece that has been proved 
before ; by which means, the weight and 
alloy of the {mall piece may be eafily dif- 
covered, as above. And if the piece be 
above 36s. then the flider is to be placed 
according to the divifions of the ftatical 
and hydroftatical lines on the under fide 
of the inftrument; which is fitted to the 
ftandard of the mint, that makes the 
guinea to weigh I29 grains, 


HYDROSTATICS, that part of philo- 


fophy which treats of the nature, gra- 
vity, and preffure of fluids, all which 
have been explained and illuftrated under 
the article FLuip. 
The application of hydroftatics to the 
feveral ules of life, will be evident from 
the following inftances. Having firft pree 
mifed that a cubic foot of common water 
weighs nearly 1000 ounces of averdupoisy 
or 62 pounds and a half, which may be 
reduced to troy-weight by confidering 
that the averdupois pound is to the troy 
pound as 17 to x4, and the averdupois 
ounce to the troy ounce, as 51 to 56, 
Hence to find the quantity of preffure 
againit a fluice or bank that pens the 
water, we have this rule: multiply the area 
of the fluice under water by the depth of 
the center of gravity in feet, and the pro= 
duct again by 627; this lait produ& will 
be the number of pounds required, Exe 
ample : admit the length of a fluice to be 
20 feet, and the depth of the water Ss 
then will the area under water be roo 
fquare feet ; which multiplied by 21, the 
depth of the center of gravity, gives 250 
cubic feet; which again multiplied by 
62%, gives 1562516. equal to 7 tons 
nearly. 
Again; fince the weight of bodies is al- 
ways as the fpecific gravities in equal: 
bulks, it follows that the numbers in the 
table 
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table of fpecific gravities, do alfo exprefs 
the number of averdupois ounces con- 
tained in a cubic foot of each refpeétive 
fort of matter therein mentioned, See 
the article GRAVITY. 

Therefore, if the magnitude of any body 
be multiplied by the fpecific gravity, the 
rodu& will be its abfolute ye ae 
Another ufeful hydroftatic problem, is to 
find the magnitude of any thing when 
the weight is known ; which is done by 
dividing the weight by the fpecific gra- 
vity, and the quotient is the magnitude 
fought. Alfo by knowing the magni- 
tude and weight, we can find the {pecific 
gravity by dividing the weight of the 
agnitude in cubic feet, 
aving found by the hydroftatic ballance 
the f{pecific gravity of gold to filver as 
1g tox1, and fuppofing any compound 
thereof, as Hiero’s crown, whole fpeci- 
fic gravity is 16, to determine the pro- 
portion and weight of the gold and filver 
employed in making it, fay, asthe dit- 
ference of the fpecific gravities of the 
‘compound and the lighter ingredient, 
wiz. 5, isto the difference of the {pecific 
gravities of the heavier ingredient and 
the compound, viz. 3, fo is the bulk 
of gold to that of filver made ufe of ; 
that is, if the whole crown wete divided 
in 8 parts, the gold would confit of 5, 
and the filver of 3: then the magnitudes 
sand 3 multiplied by the {pecific grav- 
ties 19 and rr, feéverally, will give the 
number g5 and 33, which exprefs the 
proportion of the gold to that of the 
filver. See the article HYDROSTATICAL 
BALLANCE, 
But how great the ufefulnefs and impor- 
tance of hydroftatic knowledge is to phy- 
ficians, chymifts, apothecaries, jewellers, 
oldfmiths, @c, will appear by reading 
Mar. Boyle’s excellent Medicina Hydro- 
ftatica, in which book the fkilful author 
propofes the following ufes to be made 
of hydroftatic knowledge, viz. 
1, Toexplore the nature and difference of 
foffils, by finding their fpecific gravities. 
For fince the moft pure and homogene- 
ous kinds of ftones are in gravity to 
water as about 2% to 1, and tin, the 
lighteft of metals, is to water in gravity 
as about 7 to x, if a ftony fubftance be 
found to have a greater proportion of 
gravity than that of 23 to x, it muft be 
probabie that it has in it fome adventi- 
tious matter of a metalline nature ; or is 
at lealt commixed with jome mineral 
body more heavy than pure ttone, and 
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may therefore very probably be ufefull 
applied to fome medicinal purpofes. A 
inftances of this kind, he mentions th 
lapis hematites, lapis lazuli, and lap 
calaminaris, all which have their ufes 
phyfic. 

2. He propofes this method as very cer 
tain to determine whether a body, fup 
pofed to be a ftone of the mineral kind 
be fo indeed. .Thus coral which, fa 
he, fome take to be a plant, and othe 
a lithodendron, but moft reckon it amon 
precious ftones, is in gravity to water a 
2,68, to 1, which favours the laft opil 
nion: thus a calculus humanus and 7 
bezoar were found as 1,7 and 3,5 tor 
and therefore too light, to be of the fam 
{pecies with the common ftone, | 
3. A third ufe which he propofes is t 
difcover the refemblance or difference be: 
tween bodies of the fame denomination! 
and thereby to collect and afcertain theil 
feveral degrees of goodnels refpectively, 
Whence he argues the neceffity of thig 
fort of knowledge to phyficians, chymifts] 
apothecaries, druggifts, to the gold{fmith, 
the merchant, the niiner, Gc. 
4. A fourth ufe is to difcern genuing 
ftones from counterfeit ones, which ma 
be of great help to jewellers: here he 
gives inftances of faélitious coral, and 
fa&titious gems, and a bezoar, which hé 
found out that way not to be genuiney 
tho’ a great price was fet on the latter. 
5. Hence mercury is faid to have a dif 
ferent gravity, being fometimes 137, an 
fometimes above 14 times heavier tha 
water; and hence a notable differen 
may arife in weather glaffes at the fam 
time, and in the fame place, even to 
whole inch, from the different gravity a 
the mercury in the one and in the other 
therefore, thofe who publifh regilters o 
the weather, ought to find out and de. 
clare to the world the fpecific gravity a 
the quick-filver they ufe in their baros 
meters. 
6. Thefe he enumerates over and above 
what we have taken notice of a mechas 


fcience, he exprefles himfelf thus: “* A 
‘© little fkill as TI have in hydroftatics, 
‘¢ would not be debarred from the u 
‘© of them for a confiderable fum o 
‘© money; it having already done m 
“¢ acceptable fervice, and on far mo 
“© occafions than I myfelf at firft expects 
** ed, efpecially in the examen of metals 
«Ss and mineral bodies, and of feverai 

“mines 
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** mineral produétions,” with much to 
the fame purport. 
HYDROTICS, among phyficians, fignify ¢ 
medicines more ulually called fudorifics, 
See the article SuDoRIFIC. 
HYGIEINE, from vy, health, that 
part of medicine which prefcribes rules 
for the prefervation of health ; which de- 
pends, ina great meafure, on the prudent 
ufe of the non-natorals, air, diet, exer- 
cife, fleep, paffions. of the mind, re- 
tentions and excretions, See the article 
Arr, Diet, Exercisk, &e. 
HYGROMETER, a machine, or inftrv- 
ment whereby to meafine the degrees of 
drynefS, or moifture of the air, or rather 
of the atmofphere. See the articles AIR, 
and ATMOSPHERE. 
There are divers forts of hygrometers ; 
for whatever body either fwells or fhrinks, 
by drynefs or moifture, is capable of be- 
ing formed inio an hygrometer. Such 
are woods of moit kinds, particularly 
ath, deal, poplar, @c. Such alfo is cat- 
gut, the beard of a wild oat, @c, Stretch 
an hempen eord or lute-ftring, as A B, 
(plate CXL. n° 1.) along a wall, bring- 
ing it overa pulley, B; and to the other 
end D, fixa weight E; into which fit 
an index G, On the fame wall fit a 
plate of metal HI, divided into any 
number of equal parts, and the hygro- 
meter is compleat. For it is known from 
experience that moifture fenhbly fhortens 
the length of cords or fiddle-ftrings ; 
and that as the moifture evaporates, they 
return to their former length. The 
weight, therefore in the prefent cafe, 
upon an increafe of the moifture of the 
air, will afcend; and upon a diminu- 
tion of the fame, it will defcend. 
Hence, as the index G will fhew the 
{paces of afcent and defcent ; and thofe 
{paces are equal to the increments and 
decrements of the length of the cord, or 
gut, A BD; the inftrament will difcover 
wheiher the air be more or lefs humid 
now, then it was at another given time. 
But ifa more fenfible and accurate hy- 
grometer be required, ftrain a whip cord 
or fiddle-ftring, over feveral pullies B, 
C, D, E, F, and G.... (ibid. n°.2,) and 
proceed as in the former example. Nor 
does it matter whether the feveral parts 
of the cord AB, BC, CD, &c, be pa- 
rallelto the horizon as expreffed in the 
figure or perpendicular to the fame. 
The advantage of this above the former 
hygrometer, is, that we have the greater 
length of cord in the fame compafs ; and 
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confequently greater contraction or di* 
Jatation. 

Another method ef conftruétion, which 
is more fimple, isthus. Faften a hempen 
cord or fiddle-ftring, AB, (ibid. n° 3.) 
to an iron-hook ; and let the other end, 
B, defcend upon the middle of a ho- 
rizontal board, or table, EF; near B, 
hang a leaden weight or ball of a pound, 
C, and fitan index CG. ~ Laftly, from 
the center B defcribe acircle, which di- 
vide into any number of equal parts. Or, 
inflead of the table or board, draw two 


of equal parts, and fix an index NO, 


to any proper fuppert N. So that it may _ 
almoft touch the divifions cf the bail. — 
Here the cord or gut twifting or un= 
twifting will thew the change of moiflure, 
&c. by the fucceflive application of the 
index to the divifion of the circle. 

Or thus: provide two wooden frames, 
A BandCD, (n° 5.) with grooves theres. 
in; and between thefe grooves fit two 


thin leaves of ah, AEFC,andGBDH, 


“foas they may eafily flide either way, 
“At the extremes of the frames A,B,C, D, 


confine the Jeaves with nails, leaving be- 
tween them the fpace EGHF, about an 
inch wide. On I faften a flip of brals 
dented, IK; and in La little dented 
wheel; upon whofe axis, on the other 
fide cf the machine ‘an index is to be 
put. Laftly, from the center of the axie, 
on the fame fide, draw-a circle, and di- 
vide it into any number of equal parts, 
Now, it is found from experience, “that 
afhen wood readily imbibes the moifture 
of their, and {wells therewith ; and as __ 
that 
upon any ‘Increafe of the moifture of the 
air, the two leaves AF and BH grow- 
ing turgid, will approach nearer each 
other: and, again, as the 
abates, they will fhrink, and again re- 
cede. Hence, as the diltance can neither 
be increafed or diminifhed without turn- 
ing the wheel L, the index will point out 
the changes in refpeét of humidity, or 
ficcity. From this contrivance it was 
that Mr, Coniers in the Philofophical 
Traofaétions made the following obter- 
vations for five or fix years. “ha 
s. That thefe pannels will move by 
fhiinking moft in fummer, and {welling 
moft in winter; but will vary from this — 
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concentric. circles'on the ball Ki from J. 
(n° 4.) and divide them into any number. f 


oifture flackens, fhrinks again; 


moifture ~ 


‘ ao 
according to the change, to the then 


more or lefs heat er cold, moifture cr’ 


drought, that the temper or feafon, foc. 
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as fpring or fall, do produce; it being 
then more apt to fwell or fhrink on the 
fadden, but not attaining then to the 
higheft fhrinking or f{welling, as ia 
fummer and winter itdoth, 2. That for 
the molt part, efpecially in the fpring 
and furmmer-time, this motion happens 
only in the day-time ; for then generally 
all night it refts, and moves very feldom. 
3, That one kind or manner of this mo- 
tion happens in dry, fair weather, but 
fometimes in the forepart of the furenoon, 
and fometimes not unti] the latter part of 
the forenoon, and then at that time it 
relaxes or {wells the deal for about two 

sor three hours; more, feldom; lefs, 
efien ; and then all the afternoon after 

it fhrinks ; nay, fometimes even when 


~ a fmall rain hath newly fallen, or is then 


falling. 4. This fhrinking is gradual 
very often, or for the moft part a litle 
after a moift time, viz, the firit day after 
moifture it fhrinks a little; the fecond, 
more, 2nd foyet-more, according to the 
then feafon of the year, and as it is then 


~ inclined to moifture or drought, the al- 


teration of the wind, and the heat or 
cold at that time. 5. The wind’s being 
in the north, north-eaft, and eaft, winter 
and fummer, for the molt part at that 
time the deal fhrinks, in the night alfo 
as well as in the day, but not fo much ; 
which is a fign of drying weather, and 
fometimes of froft or cold in winter, 
heat or fcorching in fummer, in a clear 
day. But on the contrary, the fouth 
wind’s blowing, or the weft and fouth- 
weit, the deal always relaxes that day, 
or is at leaft at a ftay, provided this 
happen in the day-time; for then if in 
the night, not fo much; and fothis will 
do fome confiderable time before rain. 
6. By a conftant obfervation of this in- 
ftrument, you may be able to guefs at 


\ the wind’s fituation without a weather- 


cock, provided you have by you a com- 
mon and fealed thermometer. 7. Alfo 
you may know the time of the years 
for in the fpring it moves quicker, and 
“more in winter; in fummer it is more 
fhrunk than in the fpring ; in autumn lefs 
in motion than in fummer. 

It is to be obferved, that all the hygro- 
meters above defcribed become by de- 
grees lefs and lefs accurate, and at length 
undergo no fenfible alteration at all from 
the humidity of the air. 

The following is much more lafting. 
‘Take a nice ballance (ibid. n° 6.) and 
place in it a {ponge, or other body, 
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which eafily imbibes moifture; and Iet 
it be in equilibrio, with a weight hung 
at the other end of the beam. Now if 
the air becomes moft, the f{ponge be- 
coming heavier, will preponderate; if 
dry, the fponge will be ratled up. This 
ballance may be contrived two ways ; by 
either having the pin in the middle of 
the beam, with a flender tongue a foot 
and a half long, pointing to the divi- 
fions on an arched plate fitted to it; or, 
the other extremity of the beam may be 
made fo Jong as to defcribe a large arch 
on a board placed for the purpofe, as is 
reprefented in the figure, 

To prepare the fponge, it may be ne- 
ceffary to wafh it in water; and when 
dry again, in water or vinegar, wherein 
fal armoniac, or falt of tartar, has been 
diffolved, and let it dry again, then it 
is fit to be uled. 

In the laft mentioned hygrometer, Mr, 
Gould, inthe Philofophical Tranfactions, 
inftead of a fponge, recommends, oil of 
vitriol, which is found to grow fenfibly 
lighter or heavier, in proportion to the 
leffer or greater quantity of moifture it 
imbibes from the air; fo that being fa- 
tiated in the moifteft weather, it after- 
wards retains or Jofés its acquired weight, 
as the air proves more or lefs moilt. ‘The 
alteration in this liquor is fo great, that 
in the {pace of fifty-feven days, ithas been 
known to change its weight from three 
drachms to nme 3 and has fhifted an 
index or tongue of a ballance thirty de- 
grees. A fingle grain, after its full in- 
creafe, has varied its equilibrium fo fen- 
fibly, that the tongue a ballance, only 
an inch and a half long, has defcribed 
an arch one third of an inch in compafs, 
(which arch would have been almoft 
three inches if the tongue had been one 
foot) even with fo fmall a quantity of 
liquor ; cont agents if more liquor, 
expanded under a large furface, were 
ufed, a pair of fcales might afford as nice 
an hygrometer as any kind yet invented, 
The fame author yet fuggefts, that oil of 
fulphur per campanum, of oil of tartar 
per deliquium, or the liquor of fixed 
nitre, might be fubftituted in licu of the 
oil of vitriol. 

But among all the inventions the follow~ 
ing feems belt calculated both for dif- 
patch and accuracy. A (ibid. n° 7.) 
reprefents a thin piece of {ponge, fo cut 
as to contain as large a fuperficies as 
pofiie, This hangs by a fine thread 
of file, upon the beam B, and is exactly 
ballanced 
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ballanced from another thread of filk at D, 
ftrung with the fmwalleft lead thot, at 
equal diftances, and fo adjufted as to 
caufe the index E to point at G, in the 
middie of the graduated arch FGH 
when the air is in a middle ftate be- 
tween the greateft moifture and the great- 
eft drynefs. I, fthews a little table or 
fhelf for that part of the filk and fhot 
which is not fufpended to reft upon. 

HYLE, or Hyxtec, among alchymifts, 
denoies their firft matter, or the original 
chaos of things. 

HYLEG, or Hy ecu, inaftrology, fig- 
nifiesa planet, or the point in the heavens 
which at a perfon’s nativity, is accounted 
the fignificator of life. Sze the article 
NaTIiviTy. 

HYMEN, in anatomy, a membrane, fome- 

times of a circular, fometimes of a femi- 
junar figure, and fometimes cf a form 
different from both, It is always found 
in young girls, and ftops a part of the 
vagina. In thefe ithas a {mall aperture, 
and a longer in adults who have not 
converfed with men. After the firft coitus 
it is not to be found: it is always de- 
ftroyed by it, and if it has not been in- 
jared before, fome blood always follows 
the rupture of it. 
In the heathen mythology, Hymen was 
the god of marriage, and new-married 
women offered facrifices to this deity. 
He was reprefented crowned with {weet 
marjoram, and fometimes with rofes ; 
carrying in one hand a torch, and in the 
other a flame-coloured veil, to reprefent 
the blu thes of a virgin, 

HYMENEA, in botany, a genus of the 
polygamia trioecia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which is papilionaceous, and 
its froit a large legumen or pod, of an 
ovato-oblong figure, obtufe, and uni- 
locular, with numerous oval feeds, fur- 
rounded with fibres and farinaceous matter; 

HYMEN/ZEAL, fomething belonging to 
marriage, fo called from hymen. See 
the articles HyMEN and MARRIAGE. 
‘The hymenzal fong is otherwife called 
epithalamium. See EPITHALAMIUM. 
HYMENOPTERA, in the hiftory of in- 
fects, a name given to thofe infects, which 
have four wings, and thofe all entirely 
membranaceous. See INSECT. 
HYMN, a religious fong. The hymns 
fung in the chriftian church, as diftin- 
guifhed from the pfalms, are pieces of 
poetry compofed by pious, but not in- 
{pired authors. 

“The ufe of mufic in religious worthip 

has prevailed in aj] nations from the :¢- 
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motett ages. The antient heathens were 
of opinion, that it appeafed the anger of 
the gods, for which reafon their public 
devotion was generally attended witha 
concert of voices and inftruments. 

Mute has likewife been confecrated to 
religion, both by the Jews and Chriftians; 
and the formet made ule of trumpets, 
drums and cymbals, joined with the 
voices of the Jevites and people: but the 
-mofic of the antient chriftians was plain 
and flemn, and confifted only in fing- — 
ing hymas, or pfalms, with joint voices, 
The prifciitianitts pretended to thew, 
among their apocryphal writings, the 
hymn which our bleffed Lord fang with 
his difeiples, after his laft fupper. But 
it is generally fuppofed, that they fang 
the hymn which the Jews were uftd to 
fing after eating the paffover. : 

HYOIDES, in anatomy, a bone which 
adheres to the bafe of the tongue. at 
In young fubjeéts the os hyoides is com- 
poled of three bones, a bale, occupying 
its middle part, and two lateral ones, 
called its horns, In adults there are often, 
at the junétures of thefe with the bafe, 
two other fraftra, very fmall, and thence 
overlooked by moft writers: thefe are 
nearly of the fhape of a wheat-corn, and 
may therefore be called offa triticeas there 
are ligaments fixed to thefe, by means of _ 
which they adhere to the ftyloide pro- 
ceffes.- And, finally, in thefe ligaments.’ 
themfelves, fometimes, tho’ very rarely 
there are found fome other little bones. 
Veialius met with fix of thefe; and fome | 
others after him have reckoned eleyen 
bones to the formation of the os hyoides. 
The uleof the os hyoides is to give a 
firm bafis te the tongue: and therefore 
f-veral mufcles of the tongue and larynx, 
ferving to the neceffary motions of both, © 
are inferted into it. 

HYOSCYAMUS, HEN-Banz, in botany, 

® a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 
clafs of plants, the flower of which confifts 
of a fingle infundibuliform petal, witha 
fhort cylindrical tube, and an ereéto- 
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patent limb lightly divided into five ob- . 


tufe fegments, one of which is broader 
than the reft: the fruit is a capfule of | 
an ovato-obtufe figure, with a line mark- 
ed on each fide; it contains two cells, 
with numerous feeds. 
The root of this plant, according to 
Dale, is an excellent refrigerant and 
emollient, but is faid to occafion mad- 
nefs ; for which reafon it is very rarely 
ufed internally. Its feeds are recommend- 
ed in an hemoptyfis, and hemorthages ; 
to G 2 
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but thofe of the white henbane are faid 
to be much milder and fafer. 

HYOSERITS, ‘swine’s succory, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the fyngeneha polyga- 
mia-equalis clafs of plants; the com- 
pound flower of which is uniform, with 
ten hermaphrodite coro!lule dilpofed into 
one or more orbs 3 the partial one is mo- 
nop¢ttalous, ligulated, linear, truncated, 
end quinquedenteted ; the ftamina are 

| five capillary, very fhort filaments ; there 

3s no pericarpium befides the cup; the 
feed is fingle, oblong, comprefied, of 
the length of the cup, coronated with 
| a peculiar calyculum and a {mall capil- 
| - Jary down ; the receptacle is naked, 
This genus comprehends the taraxacona- 

‘ ftrum of Vaillant, and the leontodon- 

_.. toides of Micheli. 

- HYOTHYROIDES, in anatomy, a mufcle 

Y of the larynx, which ferves to raife it, 

sand conftringe the glottis. 

HYPAETHROS, or HyPp#rTuron, in 

: antient architeCture, a kind of temple 

open at the top. 
Vitruvius fays, it was an open building 
or portico, which had no roof or cover- 
ing, as the temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
~ built by Caffatius, a roman architect at 
Athens. 

HYPALLAGE, among grammarians, a 
wey fpecies of hyperbaton, confitting in a 
~~. mutual permutation ef one cafe for 

» another. Thus, Virgil lays, dare.clafibus 
‘ aufiros, for dare claffes auftris; and again, 
6 mecdumillis labra adnovi, for necdum jlla 

» labris admovi, 

HYPANTE, or HyrerrantTeE, aname 
siven by the Greeks to the feaft of the 

prefentation of Jefus in the temple. 

Pais word, which fignifies lowly or 
humble meeting, was given to this feaft, 

\ from the meeting of old Simon and Anna 
the prophbetefs in the temple, when Jefus 
was brought thither. 

HY PATE, in antient mufic, 2n appellation 
given to the loweft chord of a tetra- 
chord, Thus hypate hypaton, was the 
lowelt choid of the hypaton tetrechord, 
and an{wered to our B natural of the 
loweft otave of the organ; or to the 
loweft mi of Guido’s feale. The hypate 
mefon was the laft note of the hypaton, 

and the firft of the mefon tetrachord. 

_ See the article DiaGRaM. 

i RYPECOUM, wild CUMIN, in botany,a 

~~ genus of the tetrandria-digynia clafs of 
plants, the corolla whereof confilts of 

r petals; thetwo exterior petals are 

4, trilghated, and obtufe, and arg 
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placed over-again{t one another; the two 
intericr ones ftand alternately with the 
others; they are hehtly divided intothree 
fegments, of which the middle one is 
hollow, compreffed and ere&: the fruit is 
a long comprefied pod, incurvated, and 
articulated: the feeds are of a roundifh 
figure, but compreffed, and are placed 
fingly in the articulations of the pod. 
This plant is an opiate. 


HYPER, omp, a greek prepofition, fre- 


quently uled in compofition, where it 
denotes excefs ; its literal fignification 
being above, or beyond. 


HYPERBATON, in grammar, a figura- 


tive conftruGion inverting the natural 
and proper order cf words and fentences, 
The feveral {pecies of the hyperbaton 
are the anaftrophe, the hyfteron-proteron, 
the hypallage, fynchyfis, tmejis, paren- 
thefis, and the hyperbaton, {ftriétly fo 
called, See ANASTROPHE, &c, 


HYPERBATON, ftriétly fo called, isalong 


retention of the verb, which completes 
the fentence, as in the following example 
from Virgil, 
Interea veges : ingenti mole Latinus 
Quadrijugo vebitur curru, cui tempora 
Cir cuin 
Aurati bis fex radii fulgentia cingunt, 
Solis avi fpecimen : bigis it Turnus in albis, 
Bina manu lato crifpans haftilia ferro: 
Hine pater Zneas Romane flirpis origo, 
Sidereo flagrans clypeo & ceeleftibus armis; 
Etjuxta Afcanius magne fpes altera Rome: 
Procedunt caftris. 


HYPERBOLA, in geometry, the fedtion 


GEH (plate CXLI. n® 1.) of a cone 
ABC, made by a plane, fo that the 
axis, EF, of the fe&tion inclines to the 
oppofite Jeg of the cone, BC, which in 
the parabola is parallel to it, and in the 
ellipfis interfels it. The axis of the 
hyperbolical fe&ion will meet alfo with 
the oppofite fide of the cone, when pro- 
duced above the vertex, at D. 
Definitions. 1. If at the point E (ibid. 
n°2,) in any plane, the end of the rule 
EH be fo fixed, that it may be fieely 
carried round, as abouta center; and 
at the other end of the rule H there is 
fixed the end of a thread fhorter than the 
rule, and let the other end of the thread 
be fixed at the point F in the fame plane ; 
but the diftance of the points E F mutt 
be greater than the excefs of the rule 
above the length of the thread; then 
let the thread be applied to the fide of the 
rule EH by the help of a pin G, and be 
firetched along it; afterwards let the 
} rule 
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rule be carried round, and in the mean 
time let the thread kept Aretched by 
the pin be conftantly applied to the rule: 
acertain line will be defcribed by the 
motion of the pin, which is called the 
hyperbola, But if the extremity of the 
fame rule, which was fixed in the point 
E, is fixed in the point F, and the end of 
the thread is fixed in the point E, and 
the fame things performed as before ; 
| there will be defcribed another line op- 
pofite to the former, which is likewife 
called an hyperbola ; and both together 
are called oppofite hyperbolas, Thele 
lines may be extended to any greater 
diftance from the points E,F, wiz. if a 
thread is taken of a length greater than 
that diftance, 2, The points E end F 
are called the foci. 3. And the point 
C, which biffeé&ts the right line betwixt 
the two focus’s, is called the center of 
the hyperbola, or of the oppofite hy- 
perbolas. 4. Any right line paffing 
thro’ the center, and meeting the hy- 
perbolas, is called a tranfverfe diameter ; 
and the points in which it meets them, 
their vertices: but the right Jine, which 
paffes thro’ the center, and biffe&ts any 
right line terminated by the oppofite hy- 
perbola’s, but not paffing thro’ the center, 
is called a right diameter. 5. The di- 
ameter which paffes thro’ the foci, is called 
the tran{verfe axis. 6. If from A ora, 
theextremities of the tran{verle axis, there 
is put aright line A D equal to the dil- 
tance of the center C from either focus, 
and with A, asa center, and the diftance 
AD, there isa circle defcribed, meeting 
the right line, which is drawn thro’ the 
center of the hyperbola at right angles to 
the tranfverfe axis, in Bd; the line Bd, 
is called the fecond axis. 7. Two di- 
ameters, either of which biffeéts all the 
right lines parallel to the other, and 
which are terminated both ways by the 
hyperbola or oppofite hyperbolas, are 
called conjugate diameters. 8. Any 
right line not paffing thro’ the center, but 
terminated both ways by the hyperbola 
or oppofite hyperbolas, and biflected by 
a diameter is called an ordinate applied, 
or fimply an ordinate to that diameter : 
the diameter likewife, which is parallel 
to that other right line ordinately applied 
to the other diameter, is faid to be ordi- 
nately applied to it. 9. The right line 
which meets the hyperbola in one point 
only, but produced both ways falls with- 
put the oppofite hyperbolas, is faid to 
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touch it in that point, or is a tangent to 
ir. 10. If thro’ the vertex of the tranf- 
verfe axis a right line is drawn equal and 
parallel to the fecond axis, and is bif- 
fected by the tranfverfe axis, the right 
lines drawn thro’ the center and the ex- 
tremities of the parallel line are called 
alfymptotes. 411. The right line drawn 
thro’ the center of the hyperbola, pa- 
rallel to the tangent, and equal to the 
fegment of the tangent betwixt the 
alymptotes, and which is biffected in the 
center, is called the fecond diameter of 
that which is drawn thro” the point of 
contaét. 12. A third proportional to 
two diameters, one of which is the 
tranfverfe, the other fecond to it, is called 
the Latus reélum, or parameter of that 
diameter, which is the firft of the :hree 
proportionals, And, 13. Laftly, n® 5. 
If upon two right lines A a, B 4, 
mutually biffeGting each other at right 
angles, the oppofite hyperbolas A G, ag 


are defcribed ; and if upon the fame: 


right lines there are defcribed two other 
oppofite hypeibolas BK, Sk, of which 


the tran{verfe axis B 4, is the fecond axis . 


of the two firit; and the fecond axis of 
the two latt, A a, is the tran{verfe axis of 
the two firft ; thefe four are called cenju- 


gated hyperbolas, and their afymptotes 


fall be common. 

Prop. I. (ibid. n° 2.) The fquare of the 
half of the fecond axis is equal to the 
rectangle contained by the right lines be- 
twixt the foci and the vertexes of the 
tranfverfe axis. 

Let A a be the tranfverfe axis, C the 
center, E and F the foci, and B& the 
fecond axis, which is evidently bifleled 
in the center C, from the definition ; let 


AB be joined: then fince (by def. 6.) 


AB and CF are equal; the {quares of 


A Cand C B together will be equal to 


thé {quare of C F, that is, (6. 2.) to the 
fquare of AC and the reétangle AF 2 
together ; wherefore taking away the 
fquare of AC which is common, the 


1 
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{quare of C B will be equal to the re&t- 


angle AF a, . 

Prop. II. If from any point G (ibid. n® 
3, 4+) of the hyperbola, a right line GD 
is drawn at right angles to the tranfverfe 
axis Aa, andif from the fame point 
there is drawn the right line GF to the 
focus neareft to that point ; the -half of 


the tranfverfe axis C A will be to the 


diftance of the focus from the center, viz. 
CF, as the diftance of the perpendicul:r 
CD 


x 


x 


rey 


trantverfe axis, and the right line drawn 
to the focus. 

Let GE be drawn to the other focus, 
and on the axis a A produced, let there 
be fet off A H equal GF; then with the 
center G, and the diftance GF, defcribe 
a circle cutting the axis @ Ain K and F, 
and the right line E G in the points L 
and M: then fince EF is double C F, 
and F K double FD, EK fhall be alfo 
double CD; and fince EL or Aa, is 
double CA, and LM double GF or 
"ACYH, EM fhall alfo be double CH; 
but becaufe of the circle EL or Aa: 
EF:: EK :EM « and taking their 
halves, it willbeas CA:CF::CD: 
CH. 

Prop. Il], (ibid. n® 3, 4.) the fame 


things being fuppofed, if from A the 


extremity of the tranfverfe axis neareft 
to the point G, there is fet off a right 
Jine AH on the axis produced, equal to 
the diflance of the point G from the fo- 
cus F, neareft to the faid extremity ; the 
fquare of the perpendicular G D fhall be 
equal to the excefs of the rectangle E HF, 
contained under the fegments betwixt H 
Che extremity of the right line A H) 
and the foci, above the re€tangle AD a 
eontained under the fegmerts cut off be- 
_twixt the perpendicular and the extre- 
‘ mities of the axis. 

For fince the right fine CH is any how 
cutin A, the fquares of C A and CH 
together ‘will be equal to twice the re&- 
angle ACH, and the fquare of A H, 

(7. al) ex Re becaufe C A, CF, CDs 

C H are proportionals, to twice the reét- 
angle C D, and tothe {quare of A H or 
GF; thatis, to twice the rectangle FC D 
and the fquares of F Dand DG, that is, to 
the fquares of FC, CD, and DG, (7. 2.) 
wherefore the two fquares of CA. and 
CH are equalto the three fquares of 
FC, CD, and DG; and taking away 
the fquares of CA and CF from both 
fides, the remaining reétangle E HF, 

will be equal to the remaining ree. 
angle A Da, and to the {quare of DG 
(6. 2. 

Prop. av (ibid, n° 3,4.) If from any 
point G of the hyperbola, there is drawn 
a right line parallel to the fecond axis 
Bb, meeting the tranfverfe axis A ain 
D; the fquare of the tranfverfe axis 
fhall be to the fquare of the fecond axis, 
as the re€tangle contained under the 
fegments of the tranfverfe axis betwixt 
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the parallel and its extremes, to ft 

f{quare of the parallel, 
Prop. V. (ibig. n° 4.) If from any point 
G of the hyperbola there is drawn a right 
line parallel to the tranfverfe axis A ay 
meeting the fecond axisin N; the fquare’ 
of the fecond axis, fhall be w the fquare 
of the tranfverfe, as the fum ot the 
fquares of the half of the fecond axis and) 
its fegment betwixt the center and the) 
right line, to the jayare of the line itfelf 5 
thatis, CB?:; CA*::CB?74+GD?7%§ 
C A* + the re&tangle A D a; that is, as 
CB*+CN?7istoC D* or GN?, 
Prop. VI. (ibid. n° 5.) It is another 
property of the hynerbola, that the 
alymptotes, Dd, E ¢, do never abfolutely 
meet with the curve. See ASyMPTOTE. 
Prop. VII. If through any point F 
(ibid. n& 5.) of the hyperbola, there is] 
drawn a right line IF L parallel to the} 
fecond axis, and meeting the afymptotes | 
in Land L; the re&tangle contained un- 
der the right lines which are intercepted ] 
betwixt the afymptotes and the hyperbola, 
is equal to the {quare of the half of the 
fecond axis, that is, CB? =I FL—IHL. 
Prop. VIII. (ibid. n° 6.) If from any 
point F of the hyperbola, there is drawn 
to the tran{verfe diameter, A B, a right 
line ordinately applied to it FG; and 
from the extremity of the diameter there 
is drawn AH perpendicular to it, and 
equal to the /atus relum ; the fquare of 
the ordinate fha]] be equal to the rectangle 
applied to the Jatus reum, being of she’ 
breadth of the abfciffa betwixt the or- 
dinate and the vertex, and which exceeds 
it by a figure like and alike fituated to 
that which is contained under the dia- 
meter and the datus re@um, 
For join B H, and from the point G let 
there be drawn GM_ parallel to AH 
and meeting B Hin M, and through M 
Jet there be drawn MN parallel to AB 
meeting A H in N, and let the rectangles 
MNHO, BA HP, be compleated, 
Then fince the reSlangle ACB, is to 
the f{quare of GF, as A Bis to AH, 7. e. 
as G Bis toGM, 2. ¢. as the rectangle 
AGB is to the reétangle AGM; 
A GB hhall be to the fquare of GF, as 
the fame A G B tothe rectangle A GM: 

wherefore the fquare of GF is equal ta’ 
the rectangle AG M, whichis applied to 

the latus rectum AH, having the breadth 

A G, and exceeds the re€tangle HAGO, 

by the regtangle MNHO, like to 

BAHP; from which excefs the ar 
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f hyperbola was given to this curve by 
pollonius, 
rob. I, n? 7, 
cribe the hyperbola, having the tran{verfe 
diameter, D E, and the foci N, x given. 
rom N, at any diftance, as NF, ftsike 
an arch; and with the fame opening of 
the compaffes with one foot in E the 
vertex, fet off EG equal to NF in the 
axis continued’; then with the diftance 
GD, and one foot in #, the other focus, 
crofs the former archin F. SoFisa 
point in the hyperbola : and by this me- 
/thod repeated may be found any other 
point /, further on, and as many more 
as you pleafe. 
| Anafymptote being taken for a diameter; 
| divided into equal parts, and through all 
| the divifions, which form fo many ab- 
{ciffes continually increafing equally, 
ordinates to the curve being drawn pa- 
rallel to the other afymptote ; the ah(ciffes 
will reprefent an infinite feries of natural 
numbers, and the correfponding hyper- 
bolic, or afymptotic fpaces, will repre- 
fent the feries of logarithms of the fame 
number. See the article LOGARITHM, 
Hence different hyperbolas will furnith 
different feries of logarithms ; fo that to 
| determine any particular feries of lo- 
| garithms, choice muft be made of fome 
| particular hyperbola. Now the meft 
fimple of all hyperbolas is the equilateral 
one, 7. ¢. that whole afymptotes make a 
right angle between themfelves, 
For the locus of any hyperbola. 
| article Locus, 
| For the quadrature of the hyperbola. See 
| the article QUADRATURE. 
| Ambigenal hyperbola is that which has 
one of its infinite legs infcribed, and the 
other circum{cribed. 
| Equilateral hyperbola is that wherein the 
| conjugate axes are equal, 
- Apollonian hyperbola is the common hy- 
perbola, or the hyperbola of the firft 
kind: thus called in contradiftin&tion 
to the hyperbolas of the higher kinds, or 
infinite hyperbolas : for the hyperbola of 
the firft kind, or order, has two afymp- 
| totes ; that of the fecond order has three ; 
| that of the third, four, &c. 
YPERBOLAZON, in antient mufic, the 
upper or laft tetrachord or fourth. 
| Tt was thus called from its being high or 
fhrill, when compared with the other 
fourths. It was conjoint to another be- 
low it, called diezeugmenon. 


YPERBOLE, in rhetoric, a figure, 


See the 
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An eafy method to ‘de- 


HYPERBOLIC, 


HY 2 

whereby the truth and reality of things 
are exceflively either enlarged, or dimi- 
nifhed, See the article EXAGGERATION 
The word is greek, tsrépBorn, fuperlatio, 
formed of the verb daepBaarrcw, ex/uperare, 
to exceed, furpafs by far. 
The charaéter of an hyperbole is toex- _ 
aggerate or extenuate the idea of the 
things fpoken of, beyond the bounds of =~ 
truth, or even probability. As, heran 
fwifter than the wind: he went flower 
than a tortoife, @¢. Hyperboles, fays 
Seneca, lie without deceiving ; they Jead 
the mind to truth by fiGions; they con- 
vey the fentiment intended, tho’ by ex- 
prefling it in terms which render it in- 
credible. The hyperbole promifes too 
much, in order to make you conceivé’ 
enough. 

Ariftotle obferves, that hyperboles are 
the favourite figures of young authors, 
who love excefs and exaggeration ; but 
that philofophers fhould not ufe them 
without a great deal of referve. The 
pitch to which an hyperbole may he 
carried, is a point of great delicacy. To 
carry it too tar, is to deftroy it: it,is of — 
the nature of a bow/ltring, which by im- _ 
moderate tenfion, flackens; and fre. 
quently has an effect quite contrary:to 
that intended. 
Thole hyperboles are beft, which are 
latent, and are not taken for hyper- 
boles. For this reafon they fhould {carce 
ever be ufed but in a paffion, and in the — 
middle of fome important incident : fuch 

is the hyperbole of Horodotus, {peaking 4 
of the F areowieltinn who fought at | 
Thermopyla : ‘* They defended them- ~ | 
** felves for fome time with the arms | 
*¢ that were left them, and at laf@t with ike 
*€ their hands and teeth; till the Bare 
** barians, continually fhooting, bu- 
“6 ried them as it were, with their 
** arrows.” 


a aa 


. Now what likelihood is there, that naked 


men fhould defend themfelves with their 

hands and teeth againft armed men; and f 

that fo many perfons fhould be buried” 

under their enemies arrows? Yet does 

there appear fome probability in the 

thing, by reafon it is not fought for the 

fake of the figure, but the hyperbole | 

feems to arife out of the fubject itfelf, 

Of the like kind is that paffage in a ‘ 

comic poet mentioned by Longinus ; 

‘* He had lands in the country no larger 

*€ than a Lacedamonian epiftle.” 

or HyPERBOLIcay, 
fome- 
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fomething relating either to an hyperbole, 
or an hyperbola, See the article Hy PER- 
BOLE and HyPERBOLA, 
Thus we fay, ar hyperbolic expreffion ; 
an hyperbolic image, &c, 


Hypersotic Conoip. See the article 


CoNoID. 


HYPERBOLIC CYLINDROID, is a folid 


figure, wofe generation is given by Sir 
Chriftopher Wren, in the Philofopttcal 
TranfaGtions. Thus, two oppofite hy~ 
perbolas being joined by the tranfverfe 


axis, and through the center a right line’ 
_ being drawn at right angles to that axis ; 


and about that, as an axis, the hyper- 
bolas being fuppofed to revolve ; by fuch 


. revolution, a body will be generated, 


which is called the hyperbolic cylindroid, 
whofe bafes, and all fe&tions parallel to 
them, will be circles. In:a fubfequent 
tranfaction, the fame author applies it to 


‘the grinding of hyperbolical glaffes : 


affirming, that they mu(ft be formed this 
way or not at all. 


- Hyperbolic leg of a curve, is that which 


approaches infinitely near to fome afymp- 
tote. 
Sir Ifaac Newton, reduces all curves, 


both of the firft and higher kinds, into 


‘thofe with hyperbolic legs, and thofe with 
parobolic ones, See the article CurvE. 


HYPERBOLIC LINE is ufed by fome au- 


thors for what we call the hyperbola itfelf. 
In this fenfe, the plane furface, termi- 
nated by the curve line, is called the 
hyperbola, or hyperbolic fpace ; and the 
curve line that terminates it the hyper- 
bolic line. 


HYPERBOLIC MIRROUR, See MiIRROUR. 
HypERBOLIC sOLID. See the article 


CUBATURE, 


HYPERBOLIFORM rficures, are fuch 


curves as approach, in their properties, 
to the nature of the hyperbola; called 
alfo hyperboloides. 


HYPERBOLOIDES, are hyperbolas of 


the higher kind, whofe nature is ex- 


prefled by this equation ; ay a 


b x (at ys efpecially if m7 1, or 
n7 1,0.g.ay3 =bx* (atx). 


HYPERCATALECTIC, in the greek 


and latin poetry, is applied to a verfe, 

which has one or two fyllables too 

much, or beyond the regular and juft 

meafure: as, 

_ Mufeferores funt Minerve. Alfo, 
Mujfe forores Palladis lugent, 


| 


-HYPHEN, an accent, or charaéter, 


The greek and latin verfes are diftine 
guifhed, with refpect to their meafure 
into four kinds, acatale€tic, cataleéti 
brachycataleétic, and hypercatileétic. | 
The hypercataleétic is alfo called thé 
byperpreter. 
HYPERDULIA, in the church of Rome 
a fpecies of worthip paid to the holy 
virgin ; being greater than the dulia, oj 
worfhip paid to the faints, but Jefs. tha 
the latria or fupreme worfhip paid to thi 
deity. See the article ADORATION ai! 
WoRsHIP. ee 
HYPERICUM, St, Joun’s Wort, 4 
genus of the polyadelphia polyandria claf 
of plants, the flower of which confifts 
of five oblong, obtufe, patent petals: th 
fruit is a roundifh capfule, with two, thre 
or five cells, containing a great number o} 
oblong {mall feeds. See pl. CXX XVIII 
fig. 2. 
This genus comprehends the androfe 
mum and afcyrum of Tournefort. 
St. John’s wort is recommeaded as 
vulnerary, detergent, and diuretic: if 
refolves coagulated blood,  deftro 
worms, and promotes the menfes and 
urine. 
HYPERMETER, in the antient poetry 
the fame with hypercataleflic. See thi 
article HyYPERCATALECTIC, 
HYPERSARCOSIS, in medicine ant 
furgery, an excefs of flefh, or rather 
flethy excrefcence, fuch as thofe generall 
arifing upon the lips of wounds, #& 
See WounpD and EXCRESCENCE, 
HYPERTHYRON, in the antient archi 
tecture, a fort of table ufed after th 
manner of a frieze, over the jaumbs @ 
doric doors and gates, and the lentils ¢ 
windows, It lies immediately under th 
corona, and our workmen ufually call 
the king-piece, 


grammar, implying that two words a 
to be joined, or connetted into one com 
pound word, and marked thus -, 2 
pre-eftablifhed, five-leaved, &c. 
Hyphens alfo ferve to conneét the fyllabh 
of fuch words as are divided by the eni 
of the line, . 
HYPNOTIC, in the materia medica, fu 
medicines as any way produee flee 
whether called narcotics, hypnotics, opt 
ates, or foporifics. 
Authors are of various opinions in ré 
gard to the manner wherein hypnoti¢ 
operate. See thearticle NARCOTICS. 
HYPNUM, in botany, a genus of mo 


e 
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of the ‘cryptogamia clafs of plants; con- 


fitting of ttalks and leaves, and producing . 


thembranaceous capfules; thele capiules 
ftand on pedicles, which grow on the ale 
of the leaves, and have at they bafe a 
kind of ‘quamous coverifig, formed ofa 
matter quite different from the leaves of 
the plant: the capfules of the hypnum 
have all their calyptre ; they are of dif- 
ferent fhapes, but ufually long ; likewtle 
the (quamous involucrum ar the bafe of 
the pedicle is called by Dillenius peri- 
chetium, and is the greater charagteri{tic 
of the hypna, no moffes of any other 
genus having it in this form. See plate 
CXXXIX. fig. 2. 

HYPOCAUSTUM, among the Greeks 
and Romans, a fubterraneous place, 
wherein was a furnace, to heat the baths. 
See the article Baru, 

\Whother fort of hypocauftum was a kind 
of kiln, to heat their winter-parlours. 
Among the moderns, it is that place where 
the fire is kept, that warms a ftove or hot- 
houfe. 

HYPOCHOERIS, in botany, a genus of 
the fyngenefia-polygamia cequalis clafs of 
plants, the compound flower of which is 
tmbricated, uniform, and confilts of nu- 
merous hermaphrodite fmall flowersy that 
are all equal; the partial flower is mo- 
nopetalous, ligulated, linear, truncated, 
and divided inse five fegments 5 there is 

' Do pericarpium ; the cup is connivent and 
globofo-accuminated.; the feed is fingle, 
oblong, and ending in a {ubulated pe- 
dicle, covered with down. 

HYPOCHONDRIA, in anatomy, that 
part of the body on both fides, which lies 
under the fpuricus ribs, and is extended 
to the tla 5; comprehending not only the 
mufcles, but the internal vifcera. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC Passion, a fpaf- 
modico-flatulent affegtion of the ftomach 
and inteftines, arifing from a preteratu- 
ral conftitution of the periftaltic motion, 
caufed by the ftagnation of the blood and 
vital fluids between the nervous and muf- 
culous coats of the inteflines. 

This difeafe is attended with fuch a train 
of fymptoms, that itis a difficult tafk to 
enumerate them ail; {or there is no part 
of the body that is not, fooner or later, 
a fufferer by itstyranny, It begins with 
tenfions and windy inflations of the fto- 
mach and inteftines, an uncertain appe- 
tite, fometimes quite decayed, and fome- 
times ftrong ; the aliments are ill digeft- 
~ed, breeding acid and yilcid erudities ; 
Vou, Li, 


r wot ] 


BP Bey ; 
there is 4 prefling heavy pain in the 
ftomach, chiefly after meals; a violent 


heart burn, very acid belchings and vos — 
miting, bringing up fach acid tuff that ~ 


the teeth are not only feton edge, but — 
the very linen or fheets fometimes core 
roded. In the intettines, about the nae 
vel, there are felt heavy excruciating 
pains; in the grofs inteftines the pains 
are more acute. 


Sometimes there is a ‘ 


loofenefs; fometimes a moft obflinate co- 


ftivenefs, with a retention of the wind 3 
which when it breaks out, either upwards 


‘or downwards, is attended with an allevi- 


ation of the fymptoms ; but they foon rage 
again, with as great a violence as ever. 


‘The urine ts generally thin, limpid, and 


pale; but fometimes it has a copious fe- 
diment mixed with fabalous concretionsy 
and often apes a fit ofthe gravel. Inthe — 
breaft there is a great ftraitnefs, a dificule 
ty of breathing, anda fluttering and pal- 
pitation of the heart. As the dileafe in- 
creafes, the patient is troubled with the 
head-ach, a noifein the ears, with diffie 
culty of hearing; the eyes are cloudedy 


fome have double vifion, or a pain and — 


drynefs of the eyes, and in the tongue 
a moft troublefome burning pain, fixec ‘to. 
acertun fpace, with a plentiful excretion 
of fpittle. At length the animal fun&tions — 
are impaired, the mind is difturbed on- 


the molt trivial occafions, and is hurried - 


into the mioft perverfe commotions; the 


patient entertains wild and extravagant 
fancies, the memory grows weak, and 
the reafon fails. Some fymptoms affegt ~ 
the whole body, which is covered witha 
blotches, or copious {weats; the ftrength 
decays, the limbs are languid and unapt 
for labour ; the body becomes tabid, the 
joints are tormented fometimes with a 
blunt, and fometimes with a cutting pain 3 
at lait, all the fecretions, efpecially the 
fanguineous, are perverted. In fhort, as 
Dr, Sydenham obferves, it imitates all 
kinds of diftempers fo exa&tly, as to re= 
quire the utmolt fagacity of a phyfician, 
to diftinguith it from an effential difeafe 
of any part. ’ : 
The remote caufes of this diforder are 
an hereditary difpofition to it, a fedenta- 
ry ftudious life, fadnefs, cares, trouble 
of-mind, intenfe thinking ona fingle fubs 
jet, a cold and moift conftitution of the 
air; grofs, impure, flatulent diet; te- 
dious difeafes, not rightly treated; the 
fuppreflion of the hemorrhoids and men- 
fes, and other periodical fluxes of the 
10 Bi, blood 5 
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HYRNENOPTERA, in zoology, a clafs 
of infeéts of the order of the tetraptera, 
with wings merely membranaceous, com- 
pofed of a fine thin fubftance, without 

any remarkable nerves. Sze the article 
TETRAPTERA. 
HYSSOP, hyfopus, in botany, a genus of the 
* didynamia-gymnofpermia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which is monopetalous and 
ringent,the upper lip being ere&, roundith, 
and emarginated, and the lower one di- 
yided into three fhort /egments, the middle 
one of which is hollow and cordated; 
the flower is fucceeded by four finall feeds, 
which are roundifh and of a brown co- 
Jour, See plate CKXXIX. fig. 3, 
Hyffop is attenuant and difcupenr, and 
\ | js recommended in diforders of the lungs, 
when they are loaded with a foul and 
thick matter; it ftrengthens the ftomach 
and affifts digeflion ; and by its acrimo- 
ny, and power of attenuating the vifcous 
matter in the lungs, promotes expectora- 
tion, and is therefore good in aithmas : 
its good effcéts in the ttomach are of the 
fame kind, depending on its attenuating 
and abfterging the vifcous phlegm jodgea 
there, which impedes the difcharge ot its 
roper funétions. It is alio good in dif- 
eafes of the head. 

It is beft taken in infufion, in the man- 

ner of tea, not made fo ftrong as to be 

difagreeable to the palate, and often re- 
ated. A fimple water of it, which re- 

ins much of its tafte, fmell, and vir- 
‘tues, is kept in the fhops; they ufed al- 
fo to have a fyrup of it, but that has of 

. Jate been difregarded, 

Externally, hyflop is greatly recommend- 
‘ed in bruifes; the blacknefs fettling un- 
«der the eyes from blows is carried off ve- 

ry readily by a cataplafm of the leaves, 

or only alittle bundle of them fewed up 

in aliven-rag, and applied to the part; 

_ , and Ray gives us an account from Mr, 
a Boyle, of a violent contufion of the thigh, 
fiam the kick of a horfe, very happily 
cured by this herb, boiled asa catapla{m ; 

he tells us, the violent pain was almoft 
inftantly removed, and the very mark and 

- blacknefs taken off in a few hours, 
PYSTERICS, or HysTERIC PASSION, 

" jn medicine, a {pafmodico- convulfive af- 
feftion of the nervous fyftem, proceeding 

From the womb,.and caufed fi tthe ‘re- 

tenton of corruption of the blood and 

iymph in its yeffels ; and more or lefs.in- 

{fring the nervous parts of the whole bo- 

cs, byemeans of the nerves of the os fa~ 
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crum, the loins, and the whole spinal 
marrow. 
Hoffinan, contrary to the fentiments of 
Willis, wil] not allow the uterus to be 
a nervous part; for he affirms that the 
hytteric paffion, which is attributed to a 
vice in the womb, is owing fo fpaftic, 
convulfive, and epileptic diforders, all 
whith arife froma fault of the genus nere 
vofum. But Aftruc obferves, that the 
effects of impriflions are various, ac- 
cording to the degree of their intenfity s 
thus, tickling the nofe with a feather, 
will caufe {neezing 3 of the favces, vo- 
miting ; while a violent impreffion only 
caufes fimple pain ; which is the cafe of 
the uterus in the hyfteric paffion: for 
the caules of this difeafé, from obferva- 
tion, are the preternatural ofcillations of 
the uterine arteries, on the approach of the 
menfes, or their fupprefiion, when they 
are diftended with bleod; an writatioa 
of the uterus from the fluor albus; vari- 
ous tumours in the uterus; the acrimony 
of the feminal fluids. ‘Thefe affe€&tions 
of the uterus draw the other parts into 
confent, as poifons in the ftomach pro- 
duce convulfions, a fyncope, and fweats. 
This difeafe has been very improperly 
confounded with the hypochondiiac pal- 
fon: fora ftrangulation of the fauces, an 
intercepted breathing even to fuffocation, 
a fainting away, a lofs of voice, a pro- 
found. fleep, are the true, proper, and 
effential figns and fymptoms of this ute 
rine difeafe. "0 
An hyfteric fit is, according to Hoffman, 
generally preceded with a prefling pain 
of the forehead, temples, or eyes, with 
an effufioh of tears, a dimnefs of fight, 
a duloefs.of the mind and fenfes, a loath- 
ing of all things. When the fit comes 
on,, the patient is exceeding coftive, and 
yet has a ftrong ftimulus to difcharge 
her urine, which is as clear as water 3 
the breathing is unealy, difficult, and 
fhort; and.a linguor feizes! the whole 
body : tothefe fucceed a pain in the loins, a 
reat fhivering and fhaking ; the belly is 
ote and inflated ; afterwards the navel is 
drawn inwards, and outwardly leaves a 
great pit; then they feel a fort of a globe 
axife big the lower part of the belly to 
the hypochondria and diaphragm foon 
after the heart begins to flutter and beat 
with a hard, unequal, and fometimes m- 
termitting pulfe ; the extreme parts grow 
cold, the fauces are ftraitened, the face 
pale, the breathing exceeding peat 
za , the 


axe 
the voice ceafes, the pulfe is almoft im- 
perceptible, and there is fuch a ftri€ture 
of the belly that no flatus can be emitted, 
nor no clyiter given. In fome there are 
convulfions of the head and limbs; others 
lie in a profound fleep, without fenfe or 
motion ; others have their face and neck 
look red and inflamed, with a ftrong 
pulfe; and others again break out into 
immoderate laughter, and regaining their 
voice, fay a great many filly things. 
When they begin to come to theméelves, 
the pulfe, which was before weak, lan- 
guid, and obfcure, becomes brifk, foft, 
and ftrong; heat returns to the extreme 
parts, the face looks ruddy, the wind 
forces its way upwards, there is a rum- 
bling in the belly, and at length the pa- 
tients, waking as it were out of a pro- 
found fleep, have their voices, fenfes, and 
motion reftored ; yet they complain of a 
heavy pain in the head, a languor of the 
body, feet, and thighs, Some have con- 
tinued in a fit fo long, that they have 
been laid out for deads ' 
The hyfteric paffion attacks women that 
are pregnant,or in child-bed ; widows that 
are full of blood, after fome grievous 
paffion of the mind; or maids, after a 
fudden {uppreflion of the menfes. 
This difeafe, according to the laft men- 
tioned writer, may be caufed by whatever 
promotes’ a more plentiful afflux of the 
blood and genital fluid of the uterine parts, 
or impedes the eruption of the menfes, or 
occafions their fuppreffion : hence maids 
and widows are molt fubje& thereto; al- 
fo women of a fanguine and bilious con- 
ftitution, who live high, drink generous 
wines, feed on high-feafoned ‘aliment, 
and. are fubjeft to violent paffions and 
commotions of the body and mind: ‘on 
the other hand, thofe who live a fedentary 
life, feed on coarfe, acid, low diet, who 
have omitted ufual bleeding, who are op- 
prefled with forrows, cares, and difap- 
pointments, are liable to this difeafe ; for 
by thefe the blood is thickened, the folid 
parts- weakened, and conféquently the 
flowing of the ménfes rendered more 
| difficult. Likewife, fudden terror, arid 
| the body being expofed to uncommon 
| cold during the tine of the menftrual 
flux, by giving it a check, procure 
hyfteric fpafms.” Some are fubject to 
the fame diforder from the fmell of per- 


fumes. 
However dreadful and cruel this difeafe 
may appear, yet itis not very danger= 
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ous in itfelf, unlefs ill managed, or the 
patient be exceeding weak and valetudi- 
nary: it is moft apt to turn into con- 
vulfions and an epilepfy. 

In the cure, it mutt be carefully obferv- 
ed, whether the woman is plethoric, or 
exhaulted of blood and ftrength. ' In the 
former cafe, the {pafms or convulfions 
are more violent and copious; bleeding 
is a prefent help, and many have been 
brought to themfelves who were feeming- 
ly dead, if the florid colour of their face 
had not fhewn to the contrary. 

In the fit it will be proper to apply fetid 
things to the nofe, fuch as afa foetida, pre~ 
parations of caftor, partridges feathers 
burnt, @¢. For women in child-bed, a 
girdle made of ruffia leather, and bound 
pretty tight, is excellent. Likewife cly~ 
fters made with roots and feeds of lovage, 
which are {pecifics, camomile flowers, 
elder-flowers, veronica, the carminative 
feeds boiled in whey ; to which miay be 
added oil of elder, dill, or camomile, 
Externally plafters made of opopanax, 
bdellium, galbanum, ‘fagapenum, and 
afa foetida, may be applied to the navel, 
Some greatly recommend fumigations for 
the uterus, of muflg, civet, ftorax, and 
benjamin. 

Inwardly, the patient may take thirty or 
forty drops of tin@uré of caltor, in cold 


water; or if fhe can fwallow them, the — 
following pills’: take myrrh, fagapenum, ~ 


opopanax, afa foeti‘a, faffron, and the .™. 
theriaca andromache, ofeachhalfadram; 


adding fometimes fix or eight grains of se 


camphire and laudanum opiatum. From 


each {cruple of this muft ten pills be made, 


two of which are to be taken every hour, 
with a due quantity of water of camo= 
mile- flowers, 
Some hyfterical diforders, according to 
Dr. Mead, obferve the lunar phafes, and 
partake of the nature of an epilepfy - 
they feldom require bleeding, and purg- 
ing fhould be ufed with caution, Eme- 
tics are of greater fervice, efpecially a 
little before the fit. In the fit, the Dr. 
obferves, the belt medicines are thofe 
which repair the lofs of {pirits, as ruffian 
caftar, gum ammoniac, and {alt of amber, 
in pills, Take gum ammoniac, two 
drams; ruffian caftor, one dram ; falt of 
amber, half a dram; with a fufficient 
quantity of the peruvian balfam : make 
this mafs into fmall pills, and let the dofe, 
which is one feruple, be repeated as oc- 
cafion requires, ai 
cular nian: Wigs Out 
.F 4 


}, outwardly, .as baths, fomentations, 


ve 


ed. this ditt emper. 
_are caftor, .afa foctida, galbanum, laga- 
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Out of the fit, he prefcribes native cinna- 
bar, and wild valerian-root, as mott pro- 
per for correcting the juices, 

To prevent its degenerating into a chro- 
nic difeafe, particularly the hypochon - 
driac paflion, Hoffman advifes, that care 
fhould be taken to keep the menfes regu - 
lar, which mult. be done by: balfamics, 
coimpofed of myrrh and amber, with bit- 
ter and canminative extracts, efpecially 
zedoary and orange-peel, made into an 
elixir with a moderately {pirituous men- 
ftruum: this, frequently helps the digeé!- 
tion, and promotes a regular mentftrual 
difcharge. 

But it is neceflary to.obferve, that, in _ 
fleric cafes, the fame remedies have a« 
ferent «ffedt on different women: ine 
cannot bear fetad medicines, which to 
othews are an, immediate relief : fome have 
fallen inte.a terrible fyncope, and have 
come to themfelyes by fprinkling cold wa- 
teron the face, when more powerful and 
fpirituous things, have failed. Others 
cannot endure hot, things inwardly, nor 
lint- 
ments, and nervous applications. Ano- 
dynes and opiates, which procure eats 
and vet to fome, are very jnjurious to 
others who are greatly debilitated, and 
whofe nesves,are weak. « Some have re- 
covered, froma violent paroxyfim by a 
draught of cold water, which given. to 
others has, increafed the diforder. 

When purging is neceflary, it will be het 
to preferibe, curtants; well faturated with 


a gentle decoStion of rhubarb, 


Sydenham pre{cribes the peruvian bark, 
morning and.evening, in afcruple ata 
time, as an excellent remedy in byferic 
convulfions. 

In the fits, befides the remedies already 
mentioned, Altruc recommends a few 
grains of civet, or mufk, alone, or_tied 
ina thin rag, and introduced into the 
vagina, which helps to difcharge. abe 
morbid and noxious humours of the 
uterus. Out of the fit, he obferves that 
mirth and exercife have alone often cur- 
The beft remedies 


penum, , ‘and myrrh; five grains in 
powder 1s a. dole,. or ten drops of the 
tinGtures ; as alfo gentle purges of caf- 
fia, manna, or infufion of fenna. 
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Hy STERIC COLTC, a common fymptem of 


HYyS ai EROLOGY, the fame with hy fte- 
roo proteron., See the next article, 


HYSTERON, PROTERON, 


HY S 


the hytteric paifion, attended with a mo 
violent pain about the pit of the ftom 
as allo with a vomiting of a greentlh hu- 
mour, and great finking of the {pirits. 
After aiday or two the pain, goes off,) 
but upon the fl:ghtelt motion or per- 
turbation of the mind it foon returns 
again, : 
Neither bleeding ner cathartics have any 
place in the cure. According to Syden- 
him, it wi!l be proper firft to advife the) 
patient to drink upwards ofa gallon of 
poflet-drink, to clear the ftomach ‘o:. its 
impurities, by throwing it Up again, that | 
the paregoric may not be hindered af- 
ter'vards give twenty-five; drops of the 
thebaic tincture, in an. ounce of the ipi- 
rit of cingamon-water. This lat 1s tobe! 
repeated, at due intervals, till the fym-] 
ptoms difappear 5 that is, the. effect of 
one dofe muit be known, before anather is 
given: yet fometimes in plethoric bodies, 
if the ftrength will permit, it is hetter ta 
prepare the way by bleeding and purging, 
or both, for an anodyne. 
But if the hytteric colic comes on by fits, 
the following may be ufed in the inter- 
vals, or when the fitjis off: take large 
dofes of the balfam of Peru, that is, 
twenty, thirty, or, forty drops, in a 
fpoonful of the fineft and whitett fugar : 
this may be! taken twice or, thrice in a | 
da 


ches 
b 


in. grammar 
and rhetoric, a {pecies of the hyperbaron, 
wherein the proper order of conftru€tion 
is fo inverted, as that the part of any fen- 
tence which fhould naturally, come firft is 
placed Jaft,-as in this of Terence, valet © 
& vivit, for vivit G valet; and in the | 
following of Virgil, morzamur & in me- 
dia armaruamus, for in media arma ru- 
amus & moriamur. 
HYSTERQPOTMI ve pond uo, in grecian 
antiquity, the fame with denteropotmi. 
See the. article DEUTEROPOTMI. 
HYST EROTOMIA,, ugs uy ofA pes in )ana- 
tomy, an anatomical difection of the ute- 
rus or-womb. « See the article UTERUS. 
HYSTEROTOMO TOCY, vciplopeplonia, 
among chirurgical writers, the fame.with 
the celanan tection. See CASARIAN. 
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@, to let the lower claw, which in that 
cafe is turned up at B, draw up any 
weight; and when this is effected to a 
fufficient height, it is prevented from 


falling down again by putting the end of JACOBITES, a term of reproach befta 


the hook S (bid. n° x.) fixed to a ftaple, 
over the curved part of the handle at /. 
A! parts of this machine muft be made 
very ftrong, but chiefly thofe which im- 
mediately fuftain the weight. 

The common kitchen jack is a compound 
engine; where the weight is the power 
applied to overcome the friction of the 
parts, and the Hh, a with which the 
{pit is charged; and a fteady and uni- 
form motion is obtained by means of the 
fly. See the article Fry. 

Smoke Jack. See SMOKE JACK. 

ACK-WAMBASIUM, in our old writers, a 
kind of defenfive coat-armour, worn by 
horfemen in war, not made of folid iron, 
but of many plates faftened together, 
which fome perfons by tenure were bound 
to find upon any invafion. 

Jack, in ichthyology, a name fometimes 
given to the lucius or pike. See the ar- 
ticle Lucius. 

Jack-FLac, in a fhip, that hoifted up at 
the fprit-fail top-maft head. See Fac. 

JacK-Daw, in ornithology, a fpecies of 
corvus, with a black and grey head, a 
brownifh black body, and the wings and 
tail black. 

It is one of the fmalleft of the crow-kind, 
but an ereét and well-fhaped bird. See 
the article Corvus. 

JACKALL, in zoology, an animal of the 
dog-kind, witha flender {nout, See the 
article CANIS. 

It is a very beautiful creature, and fo 
jike a dog, as to be miftaken at firft fight 
for fome mungrel breed of that animal. 
See plate CXLII. fig. 2. 

Tis fize is that of a fmall hound ; and, 
in the Eaft, where it is a native, there 
are vaft packs of them, often more than 
200 ina company, which hunt animals 
they would never dare to attack fingle. 
It is not impoffible that lions and other 
beafts of prey may be alarmed by the 
cries of thefe animals in their chace, and 
fall in and rob them of their prey ; but 
the general opinion of their attendance 

onthe lion, is fabulous. , 

JACOB's starr, a mathematical infro- 
ment otherwile called crofs-ftaff. See the 
article CROSS-STAFF, 

JACOBINE, or Jack, inornithology, a 
very fmall fort of pigeon, with a range of 
feathers inverted quite over the hinder part 
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of the head ; bearing fome refemblance| 
a friar’s hood, whence the name. 
JACOBINE MONKs, the fame with the ¢ 
minicans.. See DOMINICANS. 


ed on the perfons, who vindicating 
doétrines of paffive-obedience and ne 
refiftance with refpe& to the arbitra 
proceedings of princes, difallow of 
Jate revolution, and affert the fappo 
rights, and adhere fo the interefts of 
late abdicated king James and his fami: 
JacosBiTEs, in church-hiftory, a fe& 
chriftians in Syria and Mefopotamia ; 
called either from Jacob, a Syrian, w 
lived in the reign of the emperor Maa 
cius; or from one Jacob, a monk, 
flourifhed in the year 550. , 
The jacobites are of two fects, fome fi 
lowing the rites of the Jatin chur 
and others continuing feparated from 
church of Rome. ‘There is alfo at pi 
fent a divifion among the latter, who ha 
two rival patriarchs, one of whom refi¢ 
at Caramit, and the other at Derzaph 
ran. As totheir belief, they hold b 
one nature in Jelus Chrift ; with refp 
to purgatory and prayers for the deg 
they are of the fame opinion as the Greek 
and other eaftern chriftians: they co 
fecrate unleavened bread at the euch 
rift, and are againft confeffion, believi 
that it is not of divine inftitution. 
JACOBITE MONKS, religious, of the fect 
jacobites, in Armenia, Mefopotamia, & 
JACOBUS, an antient gold-coin wo 
twenty-five fhillmgs, See Coin. 
JADE-stone, the name given toa har 
greyifh-green fpecies of jafper, of wh 
the Turks generally make the handles: 
the fabres of great people. See thea 
ticle JASPER. 
JAFFA, antiently called Jorpra, is a po 
town of Paleftine in afiatic Turky, fit 
ated thirty miles north-weft of Jeruf 
Jem ; eaft long. 36°, north lat. 32° 20 
JAFNAPATAN, a port-towm at the nor 
end of the ifland of Ceylon, in the E 
Indies; fubjeé& to the Dutch: eait lo 
79°, north lat. 10°. 
JAGENDORYF, a city of Siilefia, twel 
miles north-welt of ‘Tropaw: eaft lon 
17° 6’, north lat. 50° 8%, 
St, JAGO, the chief of the Cape Ve 
iflands, tn Africa, 300 miles: weft of @a) 
Verd; fubje& to Portugal: weft Jon; 
24°, north lat. 15°. 
St, Jaco, the capital of the ifland of Cub 
roo miles north-welt of Jamaica: we 
long, 76% 30’, north lat, 20), 


} 
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- JAGO, the capital of thé province of 
Chili in South America, fituated fix miles 
weft of the mountains of Andes, and 
eighteen ealt of the Pacific ocean; welt 
long. 77°, fouth lat. 44°. 

AGO DE LA VEGA, or Spanifh Towr, the 
capital of Jamaica, fituated at the fouth- 
eaft part ot the ifland, about feven miles 
north-wett of Port Paffage and the bay 
of Port Royal: eaft long. 76° 30’, north 
lat, 18° 20%. 

AGODNA, a town of evropean Turky, 
in the province of Servia, fituated on the 
river Moraw: eaft long. 22°, north lat, 
43° 20%. 

AICZA, acity of european Turky, in 
the province of Bofnia, fifty miles north. 
eaft of Bofnaferaio ; ealt long. 18°, north 
lat. 45° 5! 

WAIL, or GaoL. See Gaor. 

J ALAP, jalapa, in botacy, a plant of the 
pentandria-monogynia clafs, called by 
Linnzus mirabilis. See MiraBiLis. 
Jalap root is compaé& and firm, of a 
wrinkled furface, and of the deepeft 
brown colour within, moft difagreeable 
to the tafte, and which takes fire molt 
readily, and burns moft brifkly when 
held to the flame of a candle. 

With us it is of ufe in extemporaneous 
pre(cription, given in the form of bolules 
and draughts. Its dofe is from twenty 
to thirty or thirty-five grains. Its com- 
mon correStives are ginger and cream 
of tartar; but nature has indeed: pre- 
pared it fo well to our hands, that it 
‘needs no addition. The bef method of 
giving it is ina draught made with white- 
wine, and prepared at leaft twelve hours 
| before the time when it is to be taken : 
| in which cafe, the wine has power to 
open the body of the medicine, and pre- 
are it for acting with the greater eale. 
tis an excellent purgative in dropfica 

and all other cafes where ferous humecurs 
areto be evacuated. The only caution 
neceffary in the ufe of itis, that it thould 
Not be given in acute fevers, nor to per- 
fons of dry and hot conftitutions; for 
in thefe cafes, it is liable to the fame mil= 
chiefs as other acrid purgatives, and will 
fometimes bring on heat and inflamma- 
tions in the vifcera. 

The preparations of jalap in ufe with us, 

are a tinGture, an extract, and a refin. 

To prepare the tinlure, take of the root 

of jalap, eight ounces, put it into a 


quart of proof. fpirit, and after digeftion 
itrain off the fpirit. 
This tnfore purges britkly, and is of 
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ufe in all cafes where the rootin fub- 
ftance is proper; its dofe is‘from half a 
dram to two crams. 

The extraé& is made thos: pour upon 
jalap-root powdered, reétified fpirit of 
wine, and with a due heat draw a tinc- 
ture, then hot! the refidue feveral times 
in water: after Rraining, draw off the 


{pirit from the fir tingtore will it begins 


to thicken; infoiffate alfo the frained 


decoétions ; then mix the two extraés,- 


and witha gentle fire reduce them to the 
confiftence of a pill, 

The two extras will thus unite into en 
uniform mafs, and retain all the virtues 
of the root. This extra& is of the fame 


virtue as the former tin@lure, and its dofe 


. 


is from ten to twenty grains. 
To prepare the refin, take any quantity 
of the rcot of jalap well bruifed, pour 


on it as much fpirit as will rife four . 


inches above the root, digeft them in a 
fand heat ill the tinéture is extracted ; 
filtrate the tincture ; then diftil off one 
half of the fpirit; pour to what remains 
a fufficient quantity of water, and the 
refin of the jalap will be precipitated to 
the bottom in the form of turpentine. 
Wath it feveral times in frefh water, and 
dry it for ufe by a very gentle heat, 
This purges the moft violent of all the 
preparations of jalap; its dofe is from 
ten to twelve grains ; but the extrag& is 
greatly preferable to it on all occafions. 


JALOFFS, a country and people of Africa, _ 


lying on the north fide of the river Gam- 
bia, near its mouth: welt long. 14°, 
north Jat. 13° go!. Ay, 

JAM, or Jamp, among carpenters, &c. 
See the article JAMB, Mie 

JAMAGOROD, a town of the province 
of Ingria, in Refiia, fituated tweives miles 
fouth eaft of Narva: eaft long. 28°, 
north lat. 59” 147. 

JAMAICA, anifland of America, fituated 
in the Atlantic ocean, between 76° and 
79° of weft longtiude, and between 17° 
and 18°? odd minutes north latitude, near 
seco miles fouth-wett cf England, 100 
miles fouth of the ifland of Cuba, and 
250 miles north of Terra Firma. The 
ifland lies eaft and weft, and is aboutige@ 
miles long, and 60 broad. The wind 
fets on the fhore almoft all the day in 
every part of the ifland, and off the thore 
in the night; itfometimes hails, ‘but the 
people there never fee frott or (now. The 
produce of the iflird is chiefly fogar, 


but there is: plantations of coffee, of the . 


cocoa or chocolate tree, of indico, tobmeco, 
ao lL CERES, 


JAM 
pepper, cotton, woods for dying, and the 
mahogany and machineel wood, ginger, 
medicinal drugs and gums. The com- 
mon difeafes of the country are fevers, 
fluxes, and the dry gripes. 

JAMAICA PEPPER, pimenta, in the mate- 
ria medica. See the article PIMENTA. 
JAMAICA- WOOD, a name fometimes given 

to brazil. See the article BRaziL. 

JAMANA, the chief town of a province 
of Arabia, alfo of the fame name; ealt 
long. 47° 15’, north lat. 25°. 

JAMB, or JauMB, among carpenters, an 
appellation given to door-potts, as alfo 
to the upright pofts at the fides of win- 
dow- frames. 

jambs, among bricklayers, Gc. denote 
the upright fides of chimnies, from the 
hearth to the mantle-tree. 

JAMBA, acity of the hither India, and 
the capital of the province of the fame 
name, fituated 220 miles north-eaft of 
Delli ; eaft long. 82°, north lat. 31°. 

TAMBIC, in antient poetry, a fort of verfe, 
fo called from its confifting either wholly, 
or in great part, of iambus’s. See the ar- 
ticle IamBus. 

Ruddiman makes two kinds of iambic, 
viz. Gimeter and trimeter; the former 
containing four fect, and the latter fix. 
And as to the variety of their feet, they 
confift wholly of iambus’s, as in the two 
following verfes of Horace. 

I 2 3 4 6 

Dim. Inar| fit a| ftuo \ fius | 

Trim. Suis| @i|p/aro|mavijribuslruit. 

Or, a daétylus, {pondeus, anapzttus, 

and fometimes tribrachys, obtain in the 

odd places ; and the tribrachys alfo in the 
even places, excepting the laft. Ex- 
amples of all which may be fren in 

Horace, as: 

Dimeter, 


athe Cnt. Cheney 
Canidila tra|@avit|depes| 
Videjre prope|rantes demum | 

Trimeter, 
Quid quo| fcele\ fit rui| tis aut\cur dex|teris. 
Prius|que cae\lum fildet in | ferius\mart. 
Aliti\bus at\que cani|\bus hom;\cid’ belGiorem. 
Pavidum\que lepolr aut ad\ venam\laquec| 
“gruem. 

JAMBOLIFERA, in botany, a genus of 
the ogtandria-monogynia clas of plants, 
the flower of which confifts of four petals, 
and is of an infundibuliform fhape. 

JAMBUS, in antient poetry, a fimple foot 
confifting of a fhort and a long fyilable, 
as pios, See the article Foor. 
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JAMBY, a town on the eaft fide of 4 
ifland of Sumatra, in the Ealt Indi 
fituated in 104° eaft long. and in 1° 
fouth lat. 1 
JAMES, or knights of St. James, a mil 
tary order in Spain, firft inftiruted abot 
the year r170, by Ferdinand LI, king! 
Leon and Galicia. The greate(t digni 
belonging to this order is grand mafte 
which has been united to the crown { 
Spain, The knights are obliged to ma 
proof of their defcent from families th 
have heen noble for four generations, 
both fides: they muft alfo make it aj 
pear that their faid anceftors have n@ 
ther been Jews, Saracens, nor Hereti 
nor have ever been called into queftia 
by the inquifition. The novices ai 
obliged to ferve fix months in the galley 
and to live a month in a monaftery 
they obferve the rule of St. Auftin, mak 
ing no vows but of poverty, obediend 
and conjugal fidelity. | 
St, JAMES’s DAY, a fettival of the chriftia 
church obferved on the 25th of July, 1 
honour of St. James the greater, fon ¢ 
Zebedee. q 
Epifile of St. JAMES, a canonical book | 
the New Teltament, being the firft of th 
catholic or general epiftles ; which are f 
called, as not being written to one but 
feveral chriftian churches. | 
This general epiltle is addreffed partly 
the believing and partly to the infidi 
Jews; and is defigned to correét the € 
rors, foften the ungoverned zeal, and 
form the indecent behaviour of the latte 
‘and to comfort the former under t 
great hardfhips they then did, or thot 
ly were to fuffer, for the fake of chrt 
tianity. 4 
JAMES TOWN, once the capital of Virg 
nia in America, and of James-count 
fituated ina peninfula on the north fid 
of James, or Pouhatan river, in weft lo 
gitude 76° 30’, north Jat, 37% 30’. 
JAMPNUM, a word formerly ufed 
fines of lands, fc. where it denot 
gorfy ground: it is fuppofed to be d 
rived from the french jaune, yellow ; 
cavle the flowers of furze or gorfe are ( 
of that colour. 
JANEIRO, a province of Brazil, in Sov 
America, fituated between q4° and 4g 
of welt long. and between the tropic 
capricorn and 22° of fouth Jat. 
JANIKAW, or JaNowiTs, a town 
Bohemia, fituated forty-five miles fouth 
eait of Prague 
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JITOR, in anatomy, a name ufed by 
me affected writers for the pylorus. See 
he article PyLORUS., 

NITRIX, in anatomy,a name given 
o the vena porte. See VENA, 
NIZARIES, an order of the turkifh 
nfantry, reputed the grand fignior’s 
uards, and the main ftrength of the 
fottoman army. 

The janizaries were at firft compofed 
only of the fons of chriftians, delivered 
lup asa tribute by their parents, in return 
for the privilege of enjoying liberty of 
|confcience ; and were taken at twelve 
years of age, to the end that forgetting 
their country and religion, they might 
know no other parent befides the fultan. 
Of late, however, this cuftom has been 
left off, the fine for the free exercife of 
their religion being generally paid in 
money. 

Yoheir drefs, which is given them by the 
grand fignior every year, on the firft day 
of ramazan, is a long veft with fhort 
fleeves, which they tie about their waifts 
with a Jinen-fafh ttriped with many co- 
jours, and adorned at both ends with 
gold or filver fringe, and over this they 
wear a loofe upper veft of blue cloth. 
They wear no turban, but inftead of it 
a felt cap, and a long hood of the fame 
fiulf, which hangs over their fhoulders ; 
and on days of ceremony, they adorn 
themfelves with long feathers ftuck in a 
cafe in the front of their bonnets, ‘The 
arms of the janizaries in Europe are, in 
time of war, a fufil, or a mufquet, anda 
eartouch-box, which hangs at their left 
fide: butin Afia, where powder and fire- 
arms are more fearce, they carry a bow 
and arrows with a poignard. 

Their pay is from two afpers a day to 
twelve; for when they perform fome im- 
portant fervice, or have children, their 
pay is increafed. All the turkifh infan- 
try are at prefent generally called by the 
name of janizaries, but fuch only are 
really fo, who derive their inttitution 
from Ottoman I. and their peculiar pri- 
vileges from Amurath IE, which do 
not amount to above 25000 men: how- 
ever, their being exempted from the pay- 
ment of taxes, and the performance of 
public duties, induce abundance of per- 
fons to bribe the officers to take them 
under their proteStion, and to make them 
pals for janizaries, without receiving any 
pay. By means of this intermixture of 
the rea] janizaries with thofe admitted by 
corruption, their number at. prefent 
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amounts to above 100,000. And vet not 
accounting any but fuch as are effeSive- 
ly janizaries, their body has fometimes 
been fo formidable as to dethrone the ot- 
toman monarchs, and fuddenly to change 
the whole face of the empire. 

JANIZARIES, are alfo certain officers at 
Rome, otherwife called participantes, by 
reafon of certain rights or dues which 
they enjoy in the annates, bulls, or expe- 
ditions of the Roman chancery. Mott 
authors are miftaken in the nature of 
their office: the truth is, they are offi- 
cers of the third bench, or college, of 
the Roman chancery ; the firft bench con- 
fits of writers, the fecond of abbrevia- 
tors, and the third of janizaries, who are 
a kind of correétors, or revifors, of the 
pope’s bulls. 

JANNA, atown of european Turky, the 
capital of a province of the fame name, 
being the antient Theflaly, fituated eaft 
long. 22°, north Jat. 39°. 

JANSENISTS, in church-hiftory, a fect 
of the roman catholics in France, who 
follow the opinions of Janfenius, bifhop 
of Ypres, and dogtor of divinity of the 
univerfities of Louvain and Douay, in re- 
lation to grace and predeftination. 

In the year 1640, the two univerfities 
juft mentioned, and particularly father 
Molina and father Leonard Celius, 
thought fic to condemn the opinions of 
the jefuits on grace and free-will. This 
having fet the controverfy on foot, Jan- 
fenius oppofed to the doctrine of the Je- 
fuits the fentiments of St. Auguiftine, and 
wrote a treatife an grace, which he en- 
titled Auguftinus. This treatife was at- 
tacked by the jeiuits, who accufed Janfe- 
nius of maintaining dangerous and here- 
tical opinions; and afterwards, in 1642, 
obtained of pope Urban VIIT, a formal 
condemnation of the treatife wrote by 
Janfenius: when the partifans of Janfe- 
nius gave out that this bull was fpuri- 
ous, and compoled by a perfon entirely 
devoted to the jefuits. After the death 
of Urban VIII. the affair of janfenifm 
began to be more warmly controverted, 
and gave birth to an infinite number of 
polemical writings concerning grace; 
and what occafioned fome mirth, was tlie 
titles which each party gave to their 
writings: one writer publifhed, The 
torch of St. Auguftin, another found 
fnuffers for St. Auguftin’s torch, and 
father Vernon formed a gag for the jan- 
fenilts, @c. In the year 1650, fixty- 
eight bifhops of France fubfcribed a letter 
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to pope Innocent X. to obtain an en- 
quiry into, and condemnation of the five 
following propofitions, extracted from 
Janfenius’s Augultinus: I. Some of 
God's commandments are impofiible to 
be obferved by the righteous, even though 
they. endeavour, with all their power, to 
ascomplifh them, IL. In the ttate of 
corrupted nature, we are incapable of re- 
filing inward ‘grace, LIE, Merit and 
demerit in a ftate cf corrupted nature, 
does not depend on a liberty which ex- 
cludes necefity, but on a liberty which 
excludes conitraint. IV. The femipe- 
Jagians admitted the necefhity of an in- 
ward preventing grade for the perform- 
ance of each particular act, even for the 


. beginning of faith, but they were here- 


tics in maintaining that this grace was of 
fuch a nature, that the will of man was 
able either to refift or obey it. V. Iris 
femipelagiani{m to fay, that Jefus Chritt 
died, or fhed his blood, for all mankind, 
in general. 

In the yeer 1652, the pope appointed a 
congregation for examining into the dif- 
pole in relation to grace. In this con- 
gregation J infenius was condemned, and 
the buil of condemnation, publifhed in 
May 1653, filled all the pulpits in Paris 
with violent outcries and alarms againft 
the herefy of the janfeni&s. In the year 
4656, pope Alexander VII. iffued out 
another bull, in which he condemned 
the five propofitions of Janfenius. How- 
ever, the janfenifis affirm, that thefe pro~ 
pofitions are not to be found in his bock 3 
but that fome cf his enemies having 
caufed them to be printed on a fheet, in- 
ferted them in the bcok, and thereby de- 
ceived the pope. Atlaft Clement XT, put 
an end to the difpute by his conititution 
ef July 17, 17053 in which, after have 
ing recited the conftitutions of his prede- 
céfiors in relation to this affair, he de- 
clares, ‘© That in order to pay a proper 
*¢ obedience to the papal conftitutions 
“* concerning the prefent queftion, it is 
** neceffary to receive them with a re- 
“* fpediful filence.” The clergy of Pa- 
ris, the fame year, approved and ac- 
cepted this bull, and none dared to op- 
pote it.’ 

This is the famous bull x#igexitus, fo 
called from its beginning with the 
words unigenitus dei filtus, &c. which 
has occafioned fo much confufion in 
France. 


JANUARY, iv chronology, the firft month 


o: the year, fo called from Janus, one 
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of the antient roman deities, painte 
with two faces; one whereof was fup- 
pofed to look towards the new year, 
the other towards the old. 

his month contains thirty-one days 
and was introduced into the year by Nu- 
ma Pompilius, Romulus’s year beginning: 
in the month of March, The chriftians 
heretofore fafled on the firft day of Janus 
ary, by way of oppofition to the fuperfti- 
tion of the heathens, who, in honour of 
Janus, obferved this day with feaftings, 
dancings, malquerades, &c. See the 
article YEAR. 


JAPAN, or iflands of Javan, are fituated 


between 130" and 144° of eaft longitude, 
and between 30° and 40° nosth latitude, 


JAPAN-EARTH, catechu, in the materia me- 


dica. See the article CATECHU. 


JAPANNING, the art of varnithing and 


drawing Sgures on wood, &c. in the man~ 
ner as 1s done by the natives of Japan, 
This method of preparing woods for ja- 
panning is as follows, 1. Take plaf- 
terer’s fize, diflolve it over the fire, and 
mix it with whiting finely powdered, till 
it is of a good body, but not too thick, 
2. By means of a ftrong bruth lay your 
work over with the former mixture, and 
Jetting it dry very well, repeat this tll 
the wood is perfeétly plain, or the pores 
and crevices fufficiently filled up; and 
when it is thoroughly dry, rub the work 
over with a wet rag till it is rendered 
as {mooth as poffible: this werk is called 
witer-planing. 3. After this, wath over 
the work with the thickeft of feed-jac 
varnifh till itis very fmooth, letting it 
fiand to dry between every wathing, 
4. In a day or two's time, you may 
varnifh it over with black, or whatever 
other colour you defign, and when it 
is dry, finifh it by polthing. See the 
article VARNISH, 
After the fame manner carved figures 
are to be primed, alfo frames, cabinets, 
ftands, tea-tables, @c, faving that thefe 
are not to be polifhed, and therefore do 
not require fo greata body of varnith 5 
but for the tops of tables, boxes, fides of 
cabinets, @¢. when the wood is ordina- 
ry and rough grained, as deal, oak, Ge, 
you may ufe comavon joiners glue, dif- 
folved in water till it is fine and thin, into 
which put the fineft faw-duft, til] it is 
indifferently thick: then with a bruh 
lay your wooden work over with it, and 
when it is dry, repeat it fo often till all 
the roughnefs and grain of the wgod is 
fufficwatly hidden; and two or three 
days 
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days after let it be fctaped with a feraper, 
as pear-tree and olive-wood are done, 
to make it as fmooth as poffible: then 
varnifh it as before dire&ted. This if 
well done might not come behind any 
other work either for beauty.or durabi- 
lity ; but, however, thofe woods that are 
firm and clofe-grained, are chiefly to be 
chofen. 

Method of taking off japan patterns. 1. 
Having laid your ground, whether black, 
or of any other colour, and rendered it 
fit for drawing; and having your draught 
or dehgn before you on paper, either 
drawn or printed, do as follows. 2, 
Ku this draught or print all over the 
back: fide with whiting, or fine chalk; 
wiping off all that whiting which lies 
Jooic upon the paper, then laying this 
paper upon the table, or piece of var- 
nifhed work, with the whited fide next 
it upon the very place where you would 
have that figure made, with a needie, 
not fharp-pointed, fixed in a wooden 
handle, and called a tracing-pencil, go 
over and trace as much of the drawing as 
you think proper: thus, by means of the 
whiting, you will have the gro!s form of 
the draught, and fuch other lines as will 
be a dire&tion to you how to perform 
what you would have done, 3. Having 
done this, if you draw in gold-fize, ufe 
fine cinnabar mixt with gum-water, and 
with a fmall pencil dipt into it, go over 
all the Jines made by the chalk: this will 
hold it fo as not to come off. 4. If you 
work your metals or colours in gum- 
water, thea trace over your defign with 
gum -water mixt with gold or brafs-dult, 
by either of thefe ways when it is dry 
and finifhed, wiz. either in gum-water 
or gold-fize, you may complete and finifh 
your work. 

Method of japanning wood. The wood 
being prepared. as before direéted, it is 
jepanned with black, as follows. 1. Take 
of the thickeft lack-varnith, fix ounces: 
and lamp-black, enough to colour it: 
with this wath over your piece three times, 
letting it dry thoroughly between each 
time; again, with the fame vernifh, 
wath it over three other feveral times, let- 
ting it dry as before, and rufh it fmooth 
between each wafhing. 2. Then take the 
following : of thickeft feed-lac varnith, 
fix ounces ; and venice turpentine, one 
ounce ; wath over your work with it fix 
times, letting it ftand twelve hours be- 
tween the three firft and the three Jatt 
varnifhes, 3. Your work being thus far 
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done, take the following japan-varnifh': 
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of the fineit feed-Jac varnifh, fix ounces; 
of lamp-black, a fufficient quantity ; mix 
them, and with that let your work be 
wathed twelve times, ftanding twelve 
hours betwixt the firft fix and the laft fix 
wafhing. 4. Then letting it ftand to dry 
for fix or feven days, polifh it with tripoli 
and a rag, as before direéted ; but in po~ 
lithing you muft work at it only till it is 
almoft {mooth, and then let it fand by 
for two days: afterwards polifh it again, 
almoft enough; then let it ftand for 
fix days, after which finith the polithing 
of it; finally, clear it up with oil and 
lamp-black, by which means you will 
have a good black japan f{carce at all ins - 
ferior to the true japan. 

Fora white japan. 1. Lay the ground 
with ifing-glals fize mixed with as much 
whiting {craped into it as will make it 
of a proper thickneis 3 with this whiten 
your work once over, and being tho- 
roughly dry, do it over again; and in 
like manner repeat it the third times 
atter which let it ftand for twelve hours 5 
covering it from duft; ruth it with dutch 
rufhing as near the grain of the wood as 
is proper, 2. Then taking fir ifing~ 
glafs fize, and flake white, fo much ag — 
will make the fize of a fair body, mix 
them well together, and with this go 
over your work three fevera] times, Jet- 
ting it dry between each time, and rufh 
it as before. 3. Then take white ftarck 
boiled in fair water, till it is fomewhat 
thick, wafh over the whole work twice 
with it, blood-warm ; letting it dry as 
before. 4. Letting it ftand for a day or 
two, it being firft wathed with reSified 
{pirit of wine, to clear it from the duft, 
dip a pure clean pencil into the fine 
white varnifh, and do over the work fix 
or feven times ; and if this be weil done, 
it will give a finer glofs than if it were 
polifhed ; if it be not well done, polifh- 
ing wil] be neceffary, for which reafor 
you muft give it five or fix varnifhes 
more, In polifhing you muft make ufe 
of the fineft tripoli ; and inftead of lamp- 
black and oil, muft uie putty and oil, and 
conclude with white ftarch mixed with 
oil, 

Common red japan. 3. Take ifing-glafs 
fize, fine vermilion, a fufficient quantity, 
as much as is proper; with the former 
mixture do your work over four times; 
firlt warming it by the fire, letting it dry 
each time, and rufhing it as before. 2. 
‘Phis being done, wath it over eight 
times 
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times with ordinary feed lac varnifhy 
and fet it by for twelve hours: then ruth 
it again, but flightly, to make it look 
fmooth., 3. And, laftly, for an exqui- 
fite outward covering, wafh it ten times 
with the belt lac-feed varnifh ;» let it Ire 
feven days to dry, and then polifh it with 
tripoli, and clear it up with oil and lamp- 
black. 

A deeper red japan may be made by mix- 
ing fine fanguis draconis, in powder, 
with the varnifh ; anda pale red japan 
may be had by mixing fo much white 
Yead with it, as to make it of whatever 
degree of palenefs you pleafe. 

Blue japan. x, Take gum-water what 
quantity you pleafe, and a fofficient 
quantity of white lead; grind them well 
upon a marble; take ifing-glafs fize what 
quantity you pleafe, and of the fineft and 
belt fmalt, a fufficient quantity; mix 
them well together; then add to them 
ef the white lead, ground as before, fo 
much as will give it a fufficient body; 
mix all together to the confiltence of a 
paint. 2. Do you work over with this 
mixture three or four times, tll you 
perceive the blue to lie with a good and 
fair body, letting it dry thoroughly be- 
tweeneach time: if your blue is too pale, 
put more fmalt among your fize, with- 
out any white lead, and fo wice verfa. 
gz. Fhen rufh it fmooth, and go over it 
again with a fronger blue; and when it 
is. dry, wath it three times with the clear- 
ett ifing-glals fize alone, and let it ftand 
for two days to dry, covering it, 4. Warm 
your work gently at the fire, and witha 
pencil varnifh it over with the fineft white 
varnith, repeating it feven or eight times, 
letting it ftand to dry two days as before. 
After which repeat again the wafhes feven 
er eight times in like manner. ¢, Let 
it now ftand for a week, and then polifh 
it as before, and elear it up with lamp- 
black and oil. 

Chefnut-coloured japan. ‘Take indian 
yed, grind it with ifing-glafs fize upon a 
porphyry-ftone, till they are as foft and 
as fine as butter: then mix a Ittle white 
lead, which grind fRtrongly ; and, laltly, 
lamp: black, in due proportion, 

A tortoife-fhell japan. Firft lay a white 
ground as before directed; then with 
proper colours, as vermilion, auripig- 
ment, &'c. duly mixed with turpentine- 
varnith, ftreak and cloud or fhadow the 
white ground with any irregular fancy 
at pleafure, in imitation of tortoife-fhell : 
then let it ftand to dry, and firiking it 
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here and there with reddifh-yellow var 
nifh, mixed with a little cinnabar, cloud 
the work up and down, touching it up 
alfo with varnifh mixed with lamp or 
ivory black, Having done this, varnifhr - 
it five or fix times over with the finelt 
white varnifh, letting it dry between every 
wafhing. 
Japanning with gold fize, The fize be- 
ing laid over that part only which you 
intend to gild, as already direéted, let it 
remain there till it is fo dry, that when 
you put your finger on it, it be glutinous 
and clammy, but not fo moilt that the 
particles fhould come off with your fin- 
gers. It isin this temper that the gold is 
to be applied ; then take a piece of wafh- 
ing-leather, or the like, and wrapping 
it round your fore-finger, dip it in the 
gold-duft, and rub it where your gold~- 
fize is laid; for it will ftick no where but 
onthe fize, and ifany gold-duft lies about 
your work, brufh it away with a fine 
clean varnifhing-brufh. Then, with your 
pencil, draw that part with gold-fize alfo 
which is defigned for your copper, and 
letting it dry as in the former cafe, cover 
it over with copper-duft in the fame man- 
ner. Having done this, lay your filver- 
fize,and when it is dry, as betore, lay on 
your filver-duft, as in the two former, 
But it is to be obferved, that the metal- 
line colours are to be laid fucceflively one 
after another, letting each be covered 
and thoroughly dry before you enter 
upon a diftin& colour. After all thefe, 
the other colours which are not metalline 
are to be laid on with gum-water, referv- 
ing the rock, &c, for the laft part of the 
work, Let your fize be of a due confft- 
ence, neither too thick nor too thin, that 
it may run fmooth and clean. See the 
article Size. 
Japanning metals with gum-water. Take 
gum-water, put itinto a mufcle-fhell, 
with which mix fo much of your metal 
or colour as may give it a proper con- 
fiftence, fo that it may run fine and 
fmocth ; having prepared and well mixed 
your metals and colours, lay on your de- 
fign ; your gum- water, being thoroughly 
dried, you are to run it over with fine 
feed-lac varnifh, and afterwards polifh 
it and clear it. 
Laying fpeckles or ftrewings on japan 
work. To dothis, either on outfide or 
infide boxes, drawers, &c, mix your: 
fpeckles with ordinary lac-varnifh, fo 
much as may make it fit to work, but/ 
not fo thick as for colour, and mix _ 
well 
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evell with a proper brufh. Warm the JASPACHATES, a name given by the 


work to be done gently by the fire, and 
with a pencil wath it over with the for- 
mer mixture, and when itis dry repeat 
it again, and fo often till your {peckles 
lie as thick and even as you defire. 
When it is thoroughly dry, go ovér and 
beautify the work three or four times 
with jeed-lac varnifh mixt with turpen- 
tine, and fo Jet it dry, and the work is 
finifhed, except you have a mind to po- 
lifh it. But if you polifh it, you muft 
wath it eight or ten times over with the 
beft {eed-lac varnifh, letting it ftand to 
dry every time, and afterwards polith it, 
as before directed, All forts of coloured 
{peckles may be thus ufed, except thofe 
of filver, the laying on of which requires 
the belt and fineft of the lack-varnith, or 
the beft white varnifh, which muf make 
it fit for polfhing ; but if you have not 
a mind to polifh it, fewer wafhes of the 
varnifh will be fufficient. 

Japanned and laquered ware of the Eaft 
Indies, pay duty for every rool. grofs 
value at the fale 381. on importation, and 
the drawback is 35 1. 12s. 6d. on expor- 
tation. 

JASIONE, in botany, a genus of the fyn- 
genefia-polygamia monogamia clafs of 
plants ; the partial coro la whereof con- 
filts of five lanceolated erect petals, con- 
nected at the bafe ; the fruit is aroundifh 
capfule, bilocular, and coronated with a 
proper calyx; the feeds are fmall. 

JASMINE, jafminum, in botany, a genus 

of the diandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which is monopetalous, 
with a long cylindraceous tube, and a 
plain limb, divided into five fegments : 
the fruit isa {mooth, oval, and bilocular 
berry, containing two large oblong feeds, 
covered with a membrane, and convex 
on one fide and concave on the other, See 
plate CXLII. fig. 3. 
According to Dale, the flowers of white 
jafmine are emollient, aperient, and 
heating ; and with thefe intentions pre- 
fcribed in difficult breathing, the cough, 
pleuri‘y, pain of the inteftines, &c. 

Fennel-leaved JASMINE, a {pecies of ipo- 
mea. Seethearticle IPOMma, 

Il.x-leaved JASMINE, a plant otherwife 
called lantana. See LANTANA. 

Indian JASMINE, a diftinét genus ef plants 
called by Linneus nyétanthes, 

Red JasMtnE, plumeria, in botany. Sce 
the article PLUMERTIA, 

Scarlet-JASMIn#, the fame with bignonia, 
er trumpet flower. See Bicnonta, 


antients to a fpecies of agate, from its be- 
ing truly a compofition of agate and the 
genuine matter of jafper. r 


JASPER, in natural-hiftory, a genus of 


fcrupi, of a complex irregular ftruéture, 
of great variety of colours, and emukat- 
ing the appearance of the finer marbles, 
or femipellucid gems. 

The great charaGteriltic of jafpers is, 
that they all readily ftrike fire with feel, 
and make not the leatt effervefcence with 
aquafortis, 


Jalpers, tho’ commonly reckoned among 


the precious ftones, ought undoubtedly to 
be ranged among the Icrupi; being anly 
opake cryftalline maffes, varioufly debal- 
ed with an earthy admixture: and te 


this laft ingredient it is that they owe ald > 
their variety of colours, as white, greeny 


red, brown, and bluish. 


The feveral kinds of nephritic ftone, and» 


the lapis divinus or jade, are all genuine 
jafpers; but the hard, bright, green jaf- 
per of the Eaft Indies, feems to be the 
true medicinal kind. It is found in 


mafles of various fizes and fhapes, but» 
the more ufval ftandard as to fize, is be © 


tween four and fix inches in diameter; 
but there are maffes of it found of a foot 
or more in diameter, and others nolarger 
than a horfe-bean. It is generally fimple 
and unmixed ;. but if it be variegated at 
all, it is always with white, and this ts 
difpofed not in ftreaks or veins, butim 
clouds, It is capable of a very ine po- 
lifh, and when the white clouds arewell 
difpofed, is very beautiful, and im pieces 
not too thick, is tolerably pellucid, when 
held vp againft the light. 

It is recommended as an aftringent, and 


ordered to be taken in powder apainf 


hemorrhages of all kinds. The antients 
wore it as an amulet to prevent abortion, 
and tied it, on this occafion, to the belly 
of the perfon; and they were of opinioa 
that it was able to ftop hemorrhages by 
being only worn on the arm. At pre- 
fent we give no credit to any thing of this 


‘marvellous kind, and contequent!y the 


virtues of this, as well as of the other 
femi-pellucid gems, is greatly out of re- 
pute. 4 


JASPI CAMEA, in natural hifory, the 


dull, brcad-zoned, green and white ca- 
mea; beinz a very elegant {pecies much 
refembling the common camzi ia all 
things but colour. See Cama, 


JASPONYX, in natural bittory, the puret 


horn-coloursd ony x,with beautiul green 
Zones, 
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gones, which are compofed of the genuine 
matter of the fineft jafpers. See the ar- 
ticles JASPER and Onyx. 

JASQUES, a port-town of Perfia, fituated 
on the gulph of Ormus : eaft long, 58°, 
north lat. 25°. 

JATRALIPTA, or JaTRALIPTEs, in 
grecian antiquity, an officer of the gym- 
nafium, whofe employment it was to a- 
noint the athletz, 

JATRALIPTES is alfo an appellation 
given to phyficians, who pretend to cure 
all difeafes by external unétions. 

JATROPHA, the CAssaDA-PLANT, in 
botany, a genus of the monoecia-poly- 
andria clafs of plants, the male flower of 
which is monopetalous, and of a faucer 
or funnel-like fhape, with a very fhort 
tube, and the limb divided into five feg- 
ments: the ftamina are ten fubulated 
filaments, alternately fhorter ; the female 
flower is rofaceous, confifting of five pe- 
tals ; and the fruit is a roundifh, trilocu- 
Jar eapfule, with a roundifh feed in each 
cell. See the article Cassavi. 

JAVA, an ifiand of the Eaft Indies, fitu- 
ated between 102° and 113° of eaft lon- 
gitude, and between 5° and 8° of fouth 
Jatitude; being about 7oo miles long 

‘from eaft to weft, and one hundied 
broad. 

Java the lefs, or BALLY, 2 fmall ifland on 
the eaft of Java Major, and feparated 
from it by a narrow channel. 

JAVELIN, fafa, in antiquity, a fort of 
fpear, five feet and an half long; the 
Mhaft of which was of wood, with a fteel 
point. 
Every foldier, in the roman armies, had 
feven of thefe ; which were very light and 
flender. 

JAUNDICE, in medicine, a difeafe which 
is principally difcovered by the yellow 
tin@ure of the fkin, but moft diftin€ly 
jn the coats of the eyes, where it gives 
the firft notice of its invafion. 

‘The fymptoms, according to Sydenham, 
are heavinefs, inaétivity, laffitude of the 
whole body, anxiety, uneafinefs about 
the hypochondria, ficknefs at the fomach, 
oppreflion in the breaft, difficult re!pira- 
tion, a dry and harfh fkin, coftivenefs, 
‘hard white excrements, yellow high- 
coloured urine, which will tin@ture linen 
or paper with a faffron hue: there isa 
bitter tafte in the mouth, and al! objecs 
feem to be difcoloured. 

The immediate caule of a jaundice, fays 
‘Towne, is an ob{tru€ted excretion cf the 
bile from the velica fellis and liver into 
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the duodenum, which being forced back 
upon the liver, mixes with the blood, by 
which it is carried into the whole body, 
whence the {kin and wine will be tine- 
tured with the colour of the bile. See the 
articles Bite and Liver. 

This obfruQion may. be occafioned. by 
any thing in the duét that plugs up the 
paffage, or by external preffure which 
clofes its mouth; or by fpatms contra&t- 
ing the fibres thereof, Hence we may 
fre why the jaundice fucceeds the flatulent 
colic, why pregnant women are fubject 
to it, and why {pafms of hypechondrical 
and hyfterical perfons produce the fame 
effe&t. Sudden frights, the generation 
of two great plenty of bile, {chirrous tu- 
mours, or ulcers of the liver, obftruc-— 
tions of the menfes, ob{tinate intermit- — 
ting fevers, and the bites of venomous 
animals, will alfo pfoduce this difeafe. 
Hoffman thinks emetics highly proper in — 
the cure of a jaundice, if the difeafe does 
not proceed from violent anger, fpafms 
of the Romach, a cardialgia, a fpafmodic 
colic, or a Rone lodged in the cyftic du, © 
exciting a violent uneafinefs about the 
precordia; and that when a bilious fordes 
lodging in the duodenum, and clofing up 
the orifice of the duétus choledochus in- 
tercepts the paflage of the bile, or when © 
a tenacious, moveable, and not highly — 
concreted bilious matter plugs up the he- 
patic duéts, emetics are of fingular effi- 
cacy in evacuating it. A fcruple of 
ipecacuanha, with a grain of tartar eme- 
tic, will be a proper dofe; or two grains 
ef tartar emeticin a draught of generous 
wine, or in an infofion of manna, drink- 
ing water-grue] after it. 

In this cafe, Huxham, after emetics, 
thinks cathartics will be proper, com- 
poufded of aloetics and miercuriais, 
‘Then faponaceous attenvants, prepara- 
tions of tartar, and volatiles, and lait of 
all chalybeats ; but the Jaft are not to be 
given tll the humours are fufficiently at- 
tenuated, otherwife an incurable fchirius | 
of the liver may enfue. He alfo recom- 
mends the terra foliata, otherwife called 
tartarum regeneratum, and, by the col- 
lege, fal diureticus, as the greateft dif- 
folvent and the moft powerful reniedy in 
this difeafe. Its dofe is from five grains 
to a feruple, and upwards. 

Szponaceous medicines are often given 
with the fame intention in this dileafe 
with fuccefs, thus: take caftile foap, 
three ounces; powder of the rhapontic 
plant, and f{pecies cf hiera picra, of each — 


half 
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half an ounce ; as. much of the fyrup of 
orange peel as is fufficient to make an 
eletuary, of which the patient is to take 
from half a dram toa whole dram twice 
a day. After fome time, with the above 
precaution, may be added half an ounce 
of fteel filings: or take gum ammoniac, 
two drams; powder of {quills, one dram; 
caftile. foap, three drams; and a fufh- 
cient quantity of white fugar; make ten 
pills out of every dram, three of which 
are to be taken every morning, and as 
many at night going to bed. 
Thefe are attenuants which fhould be 
preceded with gentle purgatives; for 
Hoffman affirms, that all draftic purga- 
tives are prejudicial, as they encreafe 
fpafins, throw the blood into violent 
commotions, and impair the ftrength: 
therefore, befides thefe which Huxham 
has directed above, the following for- 
mula may be fometimes proper. Take of 
good rhapontic powder, half a dram ; 
cream of tartar, one dram ; fimple cin- 
namon-water, three ounces, and fyrup 
of rofes, two drams, for a draught. 
When a jaundice fucceeds the colic, 
Sydenham is of opinion that all purga- 
tives are to be omitted, rhubarb only ex- 
cepted ; and this is not to be prefcribed 
without evident reafon : but if the jaun- 
dice comes on without any preceding 
colic, then the purgatives already men- 
tioned may be given; and if the difeafe 
does not yield to this method, the doc- 
tor is of opinion that chalybeat waters 
will be proper. 
In a ftubborn jaundice, Allen recom- 
mends zthiops mineral. 
When a jaundice is attended with a hz- 
morthage, it is always dangerous in the 
opinion of Huxham, becaule it denotes 
a moft acrimonious and diffolved ftate of 
the blood; in which cafe he thinks atte- 
nuants, aloetics, volatiles, and chaly- 
beats, little better than poifon; whereas 
acids, diluents, demulcents, and mineral 
waters, are very beneficial. Hemp-feed 
boiled in milk fill it breaks, is often #d- 
vantageous : the dofe is five ounces twice 
aday. Oran emulfion of white poppy- 
feeds and {weet almonds after moderate 
bleeding, if the patient is feverifh, and 
the pulfe will allow it, and gentle purg- 
ing. 
Sylvius obferves that many children are 
atHi&ed with this diftemper foon after 
they are born, and that fome are often 
born with it, It is his opinion, that this 
Vou, If. 
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JAW, maxilla, in anatomy. 


JAW 


difeafe may often arife, without any ob- 
ftruction of the biliary du&. 
The remedies, which cure the jaundice, 
are not fo fafely given to children as to 
adults ; however, the following powder, 
given in the nurfe’s milk twice or three 
times a day, feldom fails of curing this 
difeafe in children. Take englith faffren 
and bezoar mineral, of each one grain; 
and being beat to powder, let them be 
mixed. When the body is bound, the 
belt purgative is rhubarb, and particular. 
ly the fyrup of fuccory with rhubarb. 
See the dre 
ticle MAXILLA. 
In fra&tures of the lower jaw, after-the 
patient is commodioufly feated againft 
the light, and his head held firm by an 
affittant, the furgeon is to introduce the 
thumb or fore-finger of one hand into 
his mouth, applying his other hand ex- 
ternally ; and by this means, to prefs 
the fragments of the jaw on each fide, 
till they have regained their former fitua- 
tion, which may be known by the regu- 
lar difpofition of the teeth. When pro- 
perly reduced, they muft be covered in. 
ternally firft with a plafter, and then a 
comprefs dipt in {pirit of wine ; and anos 
ther comprefs, fewed to a piece of pafte- 
board in the form of a half jaw, js to be 
laid on externally. Thefe are to be 
kept on by the bandage with four heads, 
perforated in the middle to let in the chin, 
But whenever the jaw is found to be 
fra&tured on both fides, it is ufual to 
apply internally, after the comprefs dipt 
in fpirit of wine, another made-of thin 
pafte-board, perforated in the middle, 
and accommodated to the figure of the 
chin. ‘The patient fhould live upon 
broths and foops, and avoid all talking, 
till the jaw is grown firm; and at the 
fame time take care not to lie flat either 
on the back or face. 
The lower jaw is indeed feldom luxated, 
becaufe held very firm by ftrong liga- 
ments and mufcles; but when this hap- 
ens, whether from a blow, or by open- 
ing the mouth too wide in yawning, the 
chin is diftorted on the oppofite fide, and 
the mouth gapes open; and when lux. 
ated on both fides, then the mouth not 
only gapes open, but the chin alfo hangs 
down. When the luxation is only on 
one fide, the cure is ufually not fo ver 
difficult; but when both heads are dit 
located, and not properly reftored to their 
places, it always occafions the worft of 
10 K {ymptoms, 


tions, convulfions, fevers, vomitings, and 
at length death. But if an expert fur- 
geon comes in time, the luxation is not 
very difficult to reduce. 

When this happens, the patient is to be 
direStly feated on a low ftool, fo'that an 
afliftant may hold his head firmly. back 


againtt his breaft ; then the furgeon is to. 


thru his two thumbs as far back into 
the patient’s mouth as he well can; but 
they are to be firft wrapped round in a 
handkerchief, to prevent them from {flip- 
ping or being hurt; and his other fingers 
are to be applied to the jaw externally ; 
when he has got firm hold of the jaw, it 
is to be ftrongly preffed, firft downwards, 
then backwards, and laftly upwards, but 
fo as that all may be done in an inftant, 
by which means the elapfed heads of the 


jaw may be eafily fhoved into. their for- 


mer cavities: but the furgeon ought to 
be always careful to {natch his thumbs 
quickly out of .the patient’s mouth, left 
they fhould be compreffed, bruised or bit, 
by reducing the jaw into its place. 


If the jaw be out on one fide only, every — 


thing is to be done in the fame manner ; 
only obferving that the luxated fide is to 
be forced more ftrongly downwards and 
backwards than the found one. As for, 
bandages, there feems no great occafion 
for them in this cafe, unlefs the luxation 
has remained fome time before it was re- 
duced; for then it may not be improper 


to apply, for feveral days, the four-head- | 


ed bandage, with fome ftrengthening {pi- 


rit, which may be taken off when the pa- _ 


tient intends to eat. 
JAWER, a city of Silefia, capital of the 


dutchy of Jawer, fituated in 16° 12/ eaft , 


long, and 51° 8’ north tat, 
JAY, in ornithology, the variegated cor- 


vus, with the covering feathers of the _ 


wings blue, variegated with black and 
white. See the article Corvus. | 
JAZY, acity of european Turky, capital 
of Moldavia, fituated on the river Pruth, 
in eat long. 28° 40’, north lat. 479 157. 
IBERIA, the antient name of Spain, as 
w-li as of Georgia in Afia. 

IBERIS, sctatTica-CREss, in botany, a 
genus of the Cetradynamia-filiculofa clafs 
of plants, the corolla whereof confifts of 
four uneque} petals; vertically oval, ob- 
infe, and patent; the fruit is.a Jittle pod 
erect, roundiih, ‘compreffed, furrounded 
by an acute bifid margin on the upper 
fide, and containing two cells: the (ced, 
in each cell, is fingle and reundith, 
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fymptoms, as violent pains, inflamma- IBEX, in zoology, an animal of the goat 


IBIS, a bird which was very ufeful to th 


POE 


kind, withextremely long nodofe horn 
which bend backwards, and are of | 
blackifh colour, and annulated on 1 
furface. The body is of a dark dufky ¢ 
lour, and is lefs in proportion to t 
height than that of the common goat : 
has a great refemblance to the deer-kind 
the legs are alio perfeAly like thofe of th 
deer, ftraight, elegant, and flender, 
is frequent in. many parts of Europe 
and, notwith{tanding its vaft horns, run: 
and leaps with furprifing foree and agi 
lity. See plate CXLIT, fig. 4. 


Egyptians for deftroying (ferpents, lo 
cufts, and caterpillars; and, on that a 
count, had divine honours paid it. 

It is all over black, and about the fize 
the curlew, withthe head of a cormosant 
andthe long neck of a heron. 


IBURG, a. town of Weftphalia, in Gell 


many, twelve miles fouth of ee 


ICE, glacies, in phyfiology, a folid tranf 


parent, and brittle body, formed of fom 
fluid, particularly water, by means 
cold, See Frost and FREEZING. 

The younger Lemery obferves, that ici 
is only a re-eftablifhment of the parts o 
water in their natural ftate; that. th 
mere abfence of fire is fufficient to accoun 
for this re-eftablifhment ; and that, th 
fluidity of water is a real fufion, like tha 
of metals expofed to the fire; differins 
only in this, that)a greater quantity o 
fire is neceflary to the one than the other 
Gallileo was the firft that obferved ice t 


.be lighter than the water which compofei 


it: and hence it happens, that ice float 
upon water, its fpecific gravity being t 
that of water as eightto nine. This ra 
refaGtion of ice is owing to the air bubble 
produced in the water by freezing; an 
being confiderably Jarger in proportion t 
the water frozen, render the body fo muc 
fpecifically lighter : and thefe air-bubble 
growing large, acquire a great expanfiv 
power, fo as to burft the containing vef 
fels, though ever fo ftrong. It has bee 
imagined, that this burfting of the vet 
fels by frozen water, was owing to,th 
contraction of the folid parts of the veffe 
upon the ice, and not to the internal ex 
panfion ; but the florentine academician 
thewed the contrary by the following ex 
periment: they filled a hollow globe c 
pure gold with cold water, then, folder 
ing up the orifice, expofed it to a freezin: 
air; having firit fitted to it a metalli 
ring, fomewhat lefs than a great circ! 

c 
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of the fphere, and carefully marked the 
part of the {phere where the edge of the 
ring touched it. While the water froze 
in the globe, they obferved the external 
furface to be fo- niuch enlarged, that the 

metallic ring remarkably afcended to- 
wards the vertex from the greateft hori- 
zontal circle: whence the globe expand- 
‘ed much more than the ring contraéted 
by the ecld; as was plain from compar- 
ing ‘this ring with another, originally 
made of the fame fize. 
But fhow-water, or any water long boi'- 
éd at the fire, freezes flower, and affords 
a more folid ice, with fewer bubbles, than 
other water not fo treated, And pure 
water long kept in vacuo, and froze af- 
terwards there, freezes much fooner with 
the fame degree of cold, than water un- 
purged of air, and expofed to the atmo- 
fphere; whilft ice is thus made of water 
from which the air was extracted, is 
much harder, more ponderous, equable, 
and tran{parent than common ice. Whence 
it is certain, that the air naturally con- 
tained in water, being brought together 
by the freezing cold, occafions its greater 
sarefaftion and levity: and in this man- 
ner ice has beén proctired, that would 
not float upon water. If finely powder- 
ed fea-falt, fal gem, or f4] ammoniac be 
put to powdered ice or fnow,.in a treez- 
ing feafon, and they be well mixed toge- 
ther, the falts will immediately begin to 
diffolve, and the coidne!s grow much more 
intenfe ; and this, fo far as we yet know, 
toa certrvin degree, whatever were the de- 
grees of cold in the bodies before their 
mixture, Alcohol alfo being thus mixed 
with ice, increafes its coldne(s: the pure, 
‘ faline, and acid fpirits of fea-fal, nitre, 
aqua fortis, and aqua regia, the ftronger 
they are, the more intenfe cold they pro- 
duce when mixed with ice, 
Hence, to make the mof perfe& ice, we 
fhould take the pureft water, and perfedt- 
ly purge it of air by the air-pump, and 
then freeze it in the fevereft froft: thus 
we fhall obtain ice of the greateft hard- 
nefs, denfity, purity, tranfparency, and 
gravity ; 
ice to the fenfes : tho’ even this ice, fo far 
as we now know, would immediately 
melt into water with a heat of thirty de- 
grees. Whence it follows, that the moft 
natural cold cannot convert pure water 
into ftone, eryftal, or gems; for this 
artificial. cold is above forty degrees 
fironger than that, where water is faid to 
be frozen iato rock-cryftal; for by all 


the true phytical characters «f 
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the experiments that have been made, no 
jncreafe of cold has made ice at all more 
difficult to melt than common ice. 


IcE£-HOUSE, a building contrived to pre-~ 


~ houfe: 


ferve ice for the ule of a family in the 
fummer-feafon. 
Ice-houfes are more generally ufed in 
warm countries, than with us, particu- 
Jarly in Italy, where the meancft perfon 
who rents a houfe, has his vault or cellar 
forice, However, as ice is much more 
uled in England than it was formerly, it 
may not be amifs to give fome direStions 
for the choice of their fituation, for the 
manner of building them, and for the mae 
nagement of the ice, 
As to the fituation, it ought to be placed 
upon a dry fpot of ground; becaufe 
wherever there is moifture, the ice will 
melt: therefore in all flrong lands which 
retain the wet, too much pains cannot be 
taken to make drains all round them, 
The place fhould alfo be eleyated, and as 
much expofed to the fun and air as pof- 
fible. 
As to the figure of the building, that 
may be according to the fancy of the 
owner ; but a circular form is molt pro- 
per for the well in which the ice is to be - 
preferved ; which fhould te of a fize and 
depth proportionable to the quantity to 
be kept; tor it is proper to have it large 
enough to contain ice for two years con- 
fumption, fo that if a mild winter thould_ 
happen, in which little or no ice is to be 
had, there may be a ftock to fupply the 
want. At the bottom of the weil there 
fhould be a fpace of about two feet deep 
Jeft to receive any moifture that may drain 
from the ice; over this fpace fhould be 
placed a ftrong wooden grate, and from 
thence a {mall drain fhould be laid under 
ground, to carry off the wet. The fides 
of the well fhould be built with brick, 
at lea(t two bricks thick ; for the thicker 
it is, the lefs danger there will be of the 
well being affeéted by any external caule, 
When the well is brought up within three 
feet of the furface, there fhould be an- 
other outer-arch or wall begun, which 
fhould be carried up to the height of the 
top of the intended arch of the well; and 
if there be a fecond arch turned over this 
wail, it will add to the goodnefs of the 
the roof mul be high enough 
above the inner arch to admit of a door- 
way to get outthe ice. Jf the building 
is to be covered with [lates or tiles, reeds 
fhould be laid coniiderably thick under 
them, to keep out the fun and external 
wh: airy 
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gir; and if thefe reeds are laid the thick- 
nefs of fix or eight inches, and plaiftered 
over with lime and hair, there will be 
no danger of the heat getting thro’ them. 
‘The externa] wall may be built in what 
form the proprietor pleafes; and as thefe 
ice-houfes are placed in gardens, they 
are fometimes fo contrived as to have an 
handfome alcove-feat in front, with a 
fmail door behind it, through which a 
perfon might enter to take out the ice; 
and a large door on the other fide, front- 
ing the north, with a porch wide enough 
for a fmalf cart to back in, in order to 
fhoot down the ice near the mouth of the 
weil, which need not be more than two 
feet diameter, and a {tone {o contrived as 
to fhut it up in the exafteft manner: all 
the vacant {pace above and between this 
and the large door fhould be filled up with 
barley-ftraw. The building thus finith- 
ed, fhould have time to dry before the 
‘ice is put into it. 
It is to be obferved that upon the wooden 
rate, at the bottom of the well, there 
fhould be laid fome finall faggots, and if 
upon thefe a layer of reeds is placed 
fmooth for the ice to lie upon, it will be 
better than ftraw, which is commonly 
ufed. As tothe choice of the ice, the 
thinner it is, the eafier it may be broken 
to powder ; for the {mailer it is broken, 
the better it will unite when put into the 
well. In putting it in, care muft be taken 
to ram it as clofe as poflible; and alfo to 
allow a vacancy of about two inches, all 
round, next the fide of the well, to give 
paffage to any moifture occafioned by the 
melting of fome of the ice. When the 
ice is put into the well, ifa little falt- petre 
be mixed with it at every ten inches oy a 
foot in thicknefs, it will caufe it to unite 
more clofely into a folid mafs. 

JCH DIEN, the motto of the prince of 
Wales’s arms, fignifying, in the high 
dutch, I ferve. 

Ic was firft uled by Edward the black 
prince, to thew his {ubjeétion to his father 
king Edward III. 

ICHNEUMON, in zoology, the name of 
the bluifh meles, with uniform claws, 
See the article MELES, & 

This animal is truly of the badger-kind, 
and indeed very much refembles the com- 
mon badger in almoft every particular. 
It is about the fize of a large cat; the 
head is of a blue colour, approaching to 
black, efpecially about the nofe; and all 
the reit of the body is of a grey colour, 
Uke that of our common badger, the un- 
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IcHNEUMON isalfo the name of a genus of | 


ICHNOGRAPHY, in perfpective, the view 


ICHNOGRAPHY, in architecture, a defcrip~ 


IcHNOGRAPHY, in fortification, denotes” 


ICHOGLANS, the grand fignior’s pages, 


ICHOR, properly fignifies a thin watry 


ICHTHYOCOLLA, tsincLass, in the 


ren 


der part being darker than the back oy 
fides. 


flies, of the hymenoptera order, with a 
triple {ting at the anus, 


of any thing cut off by a plane parallel 
to the horizon, juft at the bale of it. 
Among painters it fignifies a defcription 
of images, or of antient ftatues of marble 
and copper, of bults and femi-bufts, of 
paintings in frefco, mofaic works, and 
antient pieces of miniature, 


tion or draught of the platform or ground- 
work of a houfe, or other building. Or 
it is the geometrical plan or platform of 
an edifice or houfe, or the ground-work 
of an houfe or building, delineated upon 
paper, defcribing the form of the feveral 
apartments, rooms, windows, chimnies, 
&c, Seethe article BurLpinc. 

The drawing or defigning of this is pro- 
perly the bufinefls of the mafter architect, 
or furveyor ; it being, indeed, the moft 
difficult of any. - 


the plan or reprefentation of the length 
and breadth of a fortrefs, the diftin® 
parts of which are marked out, either on 
the ground itfelf, or on paper. ‘ 


ferving in the feraglio. 

Thofe are the children of chriftian pas 
rents, either taken in war, purchafed, or 
prelents from the viceroys and governors 
of diftant provinces; they are the moft 
fprightly, beautiful, and well made that 
can be met with; and are always review 
ed and approved of by the grand fignior 
himfelf, before they are admitted into 
the feraglios of Pera, Conftantinople, or 
Adrianople, being the three colleges 
where they are educated, or fitted for 
employments, according to the opinion 
the court entertains of them. 


humour, like ferum: but is fometimes 
alfo ufed fer a thicker kind, flowing from 
ulcers, called alfo fanies. 


materia medica, &c, a preparation from 
the fifh known by the name of hulo. See 
the article Huso, 
This is a tough and firm fubftance, of a 
whitifh colour, and in fome degree tran{- 
parent; it is light, moderately hard, ve- 
ry flexile, and of fcarce any fmell, and” 
very little tafte. We ufually receive it in 
twilted pieces of an ghlong and rounded’ 
figures 
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figure, and bent iin the fhape of a horfe- 
thoe: this our draggifts ufually beat 
and pull to pieces, and fell it in thin 
fhreds like fkins, which eafily diffolve : 
befides this kind of round ifinglafs, we 
meet with fome in fmall thin fquare 
cakes, white and very tranfparent; thefe 
are the fineft of all. But iffnglafs, of 
whatever ihape, is to be chofen clean, 
whitifh, and pellucid. 

The method of preparing the ichthyocol- 
la is this: they cut off all the fins of the 
hufo, clofe to the flefh, and take out the 
bladder, ftomach, and inteftines; they 
wath thefe yery clean, and then cut them 
in pieces, and throwing them into a Jarge 
quantity of water, they let them fteep 
four and twenty hours, and after this 
they kindle a fire under the veffel, and 
keep the liquor juft boiling till the greater 
part of the matters are diffolved ; they 


train it through flannels, and fet the li- 
quor by to cool. When there is a large 
quantity of fat ufually formed oe” It, 
which is carefully fkimmed off, and the 
clear liquor is poured off from the groffer 
parts which fubfide, it is put over the fire 
again, and gently evaporated and {kim- 
med afreth, all the time, till by trials they 
find, that, on Jetting a fpoonful of it 
coo], it will harden into the confiftence 
of glue. Great care is taken to keep the 
fire very gentle, to prevent burning to- 
wards the end of this evaporation. They 
then pour it out upon a large, fmooth, 
wooden table; and as it-coo!s, form it 
into the mafles we meet with itin, by cut- 
ting and rolling it up. 

The preatelt quantity of ifinglals is made 
in Rufha, We have it principally from 
Holland, the Dutch contraéting for the 
moft of it, before it is made. 

It is anexcellent agglutinantand ftrength- 
ener, and is often prefcribed in jellies 
and broth, but rarely enters any compo- 
fitions of the regular medicinal form. It 
is the molt efficacious as well as the 
mott fafe and innocent of all the ingredi- 
ents ufed for cleaning wines, upon which 
account the wine-coopers ufe a much 
greater quantity of it than the apothe- 
caries. 

A very valuable glue is alfo made of this 
drug, which is a proper form to keep it 
for the wine-coopers ufe, 
ICHTHYOLOGY, ixGu:royi2, the fcience 
of fthes, or that branch of zoology which 
treats of ifhes. See the article Fisu. 


Artedi defines ichthyology to be the {tie 
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then ftir the whole brifkly about ;. then. 
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ence or art of diftinguifhing all the parts. 
of fifhes, and calling them by their proper 
names ; alfo of giving every fifh its gene- 
rical and fpecific name ; and laftly, to 
commemorate fome of its remarkable 
qualities. See plate CXLIII. 

We have already, under the article Fisu, 
given the general diftribution of fifhes in- 
to the claffes of plagiuri, chondroptery=_ 
gious, branchioltegious, acanthoptery- 
gious, and malacopterygious fifhes, with 
the peculiar characters of each clafs ; 
and io the annexed plate of Ichthyology 
there is delineated a fifth of each clafs, 1 
the order above mentioned. ai 
As to the plagiuri, or cetaceous fifhes 
they agree in many particulars with 
quadrupeds, and. are diftinguifhed int 
genera by much the fame charaéters, ef. 
pecially the teeth ; but befides thefe, the 
number of fins is alfo of ufe in arranging 
them into diftin® genera, 

The chondropterygious. or cartilaginous 
fifhes differ from each other in the figure 
of their whole body, the number of fora 
mina or apertures of the gills, Ges by 
which they are moft commodioufly fab- 
divided into genera; fince the chara&ers 
of the firft clafs are here fo various as to 
differ in the different {pecies of the fame 
genus. The characters by which thefe 
two claffes of fithes may be fubdivided 
into diftin&t genera, are fimple and obvi- 
ous: but it 1s a matter of greater diffie 
culty to fix upon invariable characters, 
by which the other claffes may be fubdi- 
vided in the fame manner.. The multi- 
tude of genera contained under each of 
them, added to the great refemblance to 
be found between really, diftin& genera, 
make it no eafy tafk to diftinguith thele 
genera from each other, which is belt 
done by eltablifhing the generical cha- 
racters upon fuch external parts as are 
moft conftant and uniform in the fame 
genus, and leaft commonto other genera, 
From many inftances produced by Arte- ® 
di, it appears, 1. That the figure of the. 
fins and tail is of no ule in determining 

the genera of thefe fithes. 2. That the fir 
gure of the back, breaft, and belly, and 
even of the whole body, with refpect to. 
length and breadth, is of no fervice for 
eftablifhing generical diftinGions. 3. That 

the figure of the head, mouth, eyes, no- 


- ftrils, and other parts belonging to the 


head, is indeed of the utmoft confequence 
in diftinguifhing the different genera; but 
as this figure is commonsto feveral other- 
wile diftingt genera, it is rather aie 

abie 


a ee 
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able in eftablifhing the orders, than ge- 
nera of fifhes. 4. The fame may be ob- 
ferved of the figure of the fcales, and the 
fituation of the feveral external parts of 
fifhes, as the mouth, noftrils, eyes, fins, 
&c. thefe, though of great ufe in the 

\ deicription of fithes, afford no diftinétive 
charaéters of the genera, as being com- 
mon to feveral. 5. Neither is the num- 
ber of fins or teeth to be reckoned a gene- 
rical charater ; fince this varies in fifhes 
undoubtedly of the fame genus. 

Having thus fhewn what properties of 
‘fithes are not, he next confiders thofe 
which are fufficient generical characters ; 

and obferves, that of all the external 
parts, the only ones to be found in all 
the f{pinofe fithes, and yet different in 
each genus, are the little bones of the 

-membrana branchioltega, or membrane 
of the gills. Thefe bones are found in 
almoft all fifhes that have bones, though 
more confpicuous in fome than in others, 
by reafon of the different thicknefs of the 
membrane; and the number of them is 
more conftant in the fame genus, than 
that of the fins: thus, all the gadi have 
conftantly feven of thefe little bones in 
the branchioftege membrane of each fide ; 
all the fpecies of pearch have likewife 
feven; the cyprini, three; the cotti, 
fix; the clupez, eight; the efoces, four- 
teen; and fo of others. There are 
only two known genera of {pinofe fith, 
wherein the number of thele bones is not 
the fame in all the fpecies of the fame 
genus, viz. the falrnon and coregonus ; 
thele bones in different fpecies of falmons 
being ten, eleven, and twelve; and in 
the different {pecies of coregonus, feven, 
eight, nine, and ten; and it is very re- 

“* markable, that this difference only takes 

place in fithes, the {pecies of which are fo 
very like‘each other, as to be known to 
belong to the fame genus at firft light. 
Hence it follows, that the number of thefe 
little bones in the branchioftege mem- 
brane affords the firft and moft effential 
charaéter for diftinguifhing the genera of 
catheturous and ofteopterygious fifhes. 
This however is not fufficient alone; it 
being alfo neceflary, befides the fame 
number of thefe bones in the membrane 
of the gills, 1. That the fifhes belonging 
to each genus, fhould have the fame ex- 
ternal igure. 2. Thatthe fituation, no 
_ Jefs than the number of their fins, be the 
‘fame, 4. The teeth fhould alfo have the 
fame fituation? 4. The difpofition of the 
fcales fhould alfo be the fame. 5. The 
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figure and difpofition of the other ex. 
ternal and internal parts, particularly 
of the ftomach and its appendices, the 
inteftines, air-bladder, &c. thould alfo | 
agree. 
If thefe charaéters are found to corre- | 
fpond, there €an be no doubt but the ge- 
nus founded on them is juft and natural. 
However, it muft be obferved, that thefe — 
characters are not to be expected in full | 
perfection in all the fifhes belonging to — 
one and the fame genus. But three of — 
thefe, vzz. the fame number of bones in 
the branchioftege membrane, the fame 
external figure, and the fame difpofition 
of the fins, are effential to the famenefs — 
of the genus; the other characters being 
only additional to thefe. 

ICHTHYOLOGIST, an author who has 
written profeffedly of fifhes. 
Ichthyologifts are very numerous; but — 
thofe who have treated this fubject with 
moft accuracy and judgment, are Arif- 
totle, Bellonius, Rondeletins, Salvian, | 
Gefner, Willughby, Ray, and Artedi ; 
efpecially this laft author, who is univer- . 
fally acknowledged to be the beft on this 
fubject; and next to him come Willugh- 
by and Ray. 

ICHTHYPERTA, in natural hiftory, a 
name given by Dr. Hill to the bony pa- 
lates and mouths of fithes, ufually met with 
either foffile, in fingle pieces, or in frag- 
ments, ‘They are of the fame fubftance © 
with the bufonite, and are of very va- 
rious figures, fome broad and fhort, others 
longer and flender; fome very gibbofe, 
and others plainly arched. They are like- 
wile of various fizes, from the tenth of an 
inch to two inches in length, and an inch 
in breadth. See BUFONIT#. 

ICHTHYS, sxGv¢, in antiquity, a cele- 
brated acroftic of the erythraan fibyl, the 
firft words of each verfe of which were, 
Ince Xpic@- Cex vi cane, that is, Fefus 
Chriflus Dei filius fervator ; and the ini- | 
tial greek letters form the word «xv:, 
whence the name, S 

ICK WORTH, a town of Suffolk, fix © 
miles eaft of St. Edmundfbury. 

ICONIUM, the fame with Cogni. See the 
article COGNI, 

ICONOCLASTS, ElysyxAaC I, in church- 
hiftory, an appellation given to thofe 
perfons, who, in the VIIIth century, op- 
pofed image-worfhip; and is fill given by 
the church of Rome, to all chriftians who 
reje& the ufe of images in religious mat- 
ters. See the article IMAGE. ; 


ICOSAHEDRON, in geometry, .a ga 
lay 


Jar folid, confifting of twenty triangular 
pyramids, whofe vertexes meet in the 
center of a f{phere, fuppofed to circum- 
fcribe it; and, therefore, have their height 
and bafes equal: wherefore the folidity 
of one of thofe pyramids multiplied by 
20, the number of bafesy gives the folid 
content of the icofahedron. 
If fig. 1. n®& 1s. ‘plate CXLIV. be 
nicely drawn on pafteboard, cut half 
through, and then folded up neatly to- 
gether, it will reprefent an icofahedron. 
ibid, n° 2.° 

ICOSANDRIA, in the linnzan fyftem 
. of botany, a clafs of plants, the twelfth 
in order, the charaéters of which, in fo 
far as it differs from the polyandria, are 
thefe; the cup of the flower is monophyl- 
Jous and hollow, with the corolla afhxed 
by the ungues to its fides, and about 
twenty ftamina inferted either into the 
file of the cup, or corolla. See the ar- 
ticle BOTANY. 
The term icofandria ig here taken ina 
Jax and indeterminate fenfe, fo as to 
comprehend all plants with more than 
twelve ftamina, and for the moft part not 
much exceeding twenty. However, the 
charaéteriftic of the clafs is rather to be 


taken from the manner of infertion, than - 


number of the ftamina, ; 

To this cla‘s belong the caftus or torch- 
thiftle, the amygdalus or almond-tree, 
the cerafus, or chervy, @c. See the ar- 
ticles Cactus, ALMOND, &c. 

ICTERIC pistase, the fame with the 
jaundice. See the article JAUNDICE. 

ICTIAR, in the turkihh affairs, an officer 
who has gone through all the degrees of 
preferment in his refpective body, and 
conf quently has a right to a feat in the 
divan, . See the article Divan. 

IDA, a mountain in the ifland of Candia 
or Crete; alfo another in Natolia, or 
lefler Afia, celebrated by the poets for the 
judgment of Paris on the beauty of the 
three godd-fles, Minerva, Juno, and 
Venus, to the laft of whom he gave the 
preference, 

IDANHA. vVELuHaA, a city of Portugal, 
in the province of Eftremadura, forty-fix 
miles north eat of Portalegre. 

IDEA, in general, the image or refem- 

blance of a thing, which, though not 
feen, is conceived by the mind, See the 
article IMAGE. 
In logic, idea denotes the immediate 
obje&t about which the mind is em- 
ployed, when we perceive or think of any 
thing. 
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“To account for the formation of our 


ideas, it is obvious, that the firft thing 
we perceive, in taking a view of what 
paffes within us, is, that we receive im- 
preflions froin a variety of external ob- 
jects ; that diftin& notices are thereby 
conveyed into the underftanding, and 
that we are con{cious of their being there.’ 
This attention of the mind to the objeét’s 
aéting upon it, is by logicians called. 
fimple apprehenfion. It is therefore by 
this means that we come to be furnifhed 
with all thofe ideas about which our | 
thoughts are employed, For when we look © 

at the fun, moon, aman, atree, orany 

other object without us, the image or ap- 

pearance thereof is immediately conveyed 

to the foul by the organ of fight; and thefe 

images the mind has a power or faculty 

of renewing or calling up again to its 

view at pleafure, even when the objects 

that firft produced them are removed, 

Now our ideas are nothing elfe than thefe _ 
renewed reprefentations of what we have 
at any time perceived or felt, by means 

of which things are again brought under 

the view of the mind ; and by varioufly 

combining thefe ideas together, the mind 

can upon many occafions form to itfelf 
reprefentations even of things that never 

perhaps had any real exiftence in nature, 

as mountains of gold, &c. 

As to the origin or fource of our ideas, 

it is to be obferved, that they all have 

their firft rife, and are derived into the © 
underftanding, either from the fenfes, or 
reflecting upon what paffes within our- 
felves; or, to fpeak in. the language of 
logicians, from fen{ation or reflection. 
From thefe two great inlets of knowledge 


the underftanding is fupplied with all the ~~ 
materials of thinking, For outward ob-* 


jects aéting upon our fenfes, rouze in us 
a variety of perceptions, according to the 
different manner in which they affect us ; 
and it is thus that we come by the ideas 
of light and darknefs, heat and cold, fweet 
and bitter, rough and fmooth, and all 
other imprefions which are termed fen- 
fible qualities, and which are wholly de- 
rived to us from without, and are as nu- 
merous as the outward objects that pro- 
duced them, and the different ways in 
which our fenfes are affected by them. - 
This inlet to knowledge, as comprehend- 
ing all the notices conveyed into the mind 
by the impulfes of external objects upon 
the organs of fenfe, is called fenfation. 
But there is yet another fource of impref- 
fions ariiing from the attention of the 

mind 


+. 
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mind to its own aéts, when it takes a 
view of the perceptions lodged there, that 
were originally furnifhed by the fenfes. 
For thefe giving the mind an opporta- 
nity of exerting its feveral powers, when 
we turn the eye of the foul inwards upon 
them, and take a view ef the various 
ways in which it employs itfelf about 
them, we find all our thoughts, under 
whatever form they appear, are attended 
with confcioufnefs, and that the under- 
ftanding is enriched with a new fet of 
perceptions no lefs diftiné&t than thofe con- 
veyed in by the fenfes. Itis thus that 
"we come by the ideas of perceiving, think- 
ing, doubting, remembering, willing, 
&c. which are the different aéts and 
workings of the mind itfelf, reprefented 
to us by our own confcioutnels of what 
affeth within us. This fecond fource of 
ideas is called refle€tion, and prefuppofes 
fenfation, Befides thefe two fources there 
are other ideas derived into our under- 
ftandings by all the ways of fenfatiow and 
refleé&tion, as the ideas of pleafure, pain, 
power, exiltence, unity, fucceffion, &c. 
See SENSATION and REFLECTION, 
From thefe fimple beginnings, all our 
knowledge, all our difcoveries, take their 
rife: for we can have no perception of 
the operations of our minds, until they 
are exerted ; nor can they be exerted be- 
fore the underftanding is furnifhed by the 
fenfes with the ideas about which to em- 
ploy them; as therefore thefe ideas that 
give the firft employment to our faculties 
are evidently the perceptions of fenfe, 
it is plain that all our knowledge mutt 
begin here. Nor fhall we among all our 
difcoveries, or that infinite variety of con- 
ceptions whereof they confift, be able 
to point out one original idea, which is 
not derived from fenfation or refieétion, 
or one complex idea that is not made up 
of thofe original ones. This will ap- 
pear more obvious, if it is confidered, 
that to fuch as are deftitute of any of the 
inlets by which the perceptions of fenie 
are ufually admitted, all the ideas thence 
arifing are abfolutely loft; for a blind 
man can have no idea of light or colours, 


. nora deaf man form any conception of 


found ; and the fame may be faid of the 
other fenfes. Hence it follows, that the 
mind in the reception of all ideas-by 
_fenfation is wholly paffive, and the per- 
ceptions produced correfpond to the i1m- 
preffions made upon it, are jult as na- 
ture furnifhed them, and have no de- 
pendance on our will, For when we 
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_gether, and making as it were one whole, 
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fee atree, a houfe, a man, or any other 
object, they neceffarily appear each under) 
its proper form, nor is it in our power 
to receive from them other ideas than 
they are fitted to produce. 

In tracing the progrefs of the mind 
further, we'find by experience, that be- 
ing thus provided with its original cha- 
racters and notices of things, it has a 
power of combining, modifying, coms 
paring and examining them in an infinite 
variety of lights; by which means it is 
enabled to enlarge the objeéts of its per- 
ception, and thereby to acquire an in 
exhaultable treafure of other ideas, die 
ftin& from the former, though refulting 
from them ; and by the various compas 
rifon of its ideas according to fuch com- 
binations of them as beft fuits its ends, to 
exert itfelf in aéts of judging and reafon-_ 
inz, and to pufh on its views of things’ 
from one difcovery to another ; and thus 
we fee the progrefs of the foul in its ad- 
vances to knowledge from the firlt dawn- 
ings of perception. See KNOWLEDGE, 
Ideas are varioufly divided by logicians, 
bur the moft natural as well as moft ufe- 
ful divifion of them is into fimple and 
complex ideas; as this divifion not only — 
comprehends our ideas in all their va- 
rieties, but fuggelts and reprefents to us 
the manner and order in which they are- 
introduced into the mind. 

Simple ideas, are fuch of our perceptions, 
or original notices of things, as are con- 
veyed into or exift in the mind under one 
uniform appearance, without variety or 
compofition, and are not diftinguifhable 
into different ideas. Under this head are 
included a! thofe ideas that come into the 
mind by fenfation; for tho’ external ob- 
jeéts convey at once into the underftand- 
ing many different ideas all united to- 


and tho’ the qualities of bodies that affeét 
our fenfes are in the things themfelves fo 
mixed and united, that there is no fe- 
paration between them; yet the ideas 
they produce in the mind are fimple and 
unmixed, and are conceived -each under 
a form peculiar to itfelf, which cannot 
be divided into two or more different 
ideas. Thus the ideas of colour, exten- 
fion and motion, may be taken in at 
one and the fame time, from the fame 
body ; yet thefe three perceptions are as 
diftin® in themfelves, as if all proceeded 
from different objeAs, or were exhibited 
to our notice at different times. Again, 
fome of our fimple ideas we acquire 


purcly 


IDE 
purely by means of one fenfe; as the 
ideas of colours and founds, by the eyes 
and ears; of taftes and {mells, by the 
palate and nofe; rough and fmooth, by 
the touch: others we gain by feveral 
fenfes, as fpace, extenfion, figure, &c. 
others again of our fimple ideas are fug- 
gefted to us by the attention of the mind 
to what paffeth within itieif, or reflection 
only, as our ideas of confciou!nefs, per- 
ception, volition; others by fenfation 
and refleCtion jointly, as thofe of pain, 
pleafure, power, exiltence, unity, &c. 
Of imple ideas, it is proper to obferve, 
1. That they are fuch as can only be 
conveyed into the mind, by the proper 
channels or avenues provided by nature 
for that purpofe. 2. That many of our 
fimple ideas are not images or re- 
femblances of any thing inherent in the 
objects that produced them, as ts ulually 
thought. In order to comprehend this 
aright, we muft diftinguifh between the 
primary and fecondary qualities of bodies 
that produce thefe ideas. Primary quali- 
ties are fuch as are infeparable from the 
body in what ftate foever it be, and fuch 
as our fenfes conftantly find in every par- 
ticle of matter, as folidity, extenfion, 
figure, &c. Secondary qualities are fuch 
as are, in reality, nothing in the objects 
themfelves, but only powers to produce 
various fen/ations in us by means of their 
primary qualities, that is, by the figure, 
bulk, texture, @c. of their particles, as 
colours, founds, tafte, fmell, @c.—Now 
the ideas of primary qualities are in fome 
fenfe refemblances of them, and their 
patterns do really exift in the bodies 
themfelves; but the ideas produced in us 
by thofe fecondary qualities, have no 
refemblance of them at all; for there is 
nothing like our ideas exifting in the 
bodies themfelves that occafion them ; 
and what we call blue, red, fweet, hot, 
&c. are in the bodies we denominate from 
them, no other than a power to produce 
thefe fenfations in us. 
Complex ideas, are thofe notions or con~ 
ceptions of things that refult from the 


various combinations and union of our | 


fimple ideas. Thefe are of two principal 
kinds, namely, fuch as are derived from 
without, and reprefent thofe combina- 
tions of fimple ideas, that have a real 
exiftence in nature, and are conceivedto 
coexilt in any particular fubjeét without 
us; and fuch as are formed by the 
mind itfelf, arbitrarily uniting and put- 
ting together its ideas, Of the firft kind 
Vou, II, 
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are all our ideas of particular fubfances, 
as gold, filver, iron, a tree, a man, a 
herie, &c. in which the confufed idea 


of fubftance, fuch as it is, is always the | 


chief. And it is to be obferved, that 
the mind in the reception of thefe, as 
wel! as of fimple ideas, is wholly paffive, 
Of the fecond kind of complex ideas are 
all thofe arbitrary colle&tions of different 
ideas, which the mind by its own powers 
occafionally puts together, by compound- 
ing, comparing, diverfifying and uniting 
its original notices, either for ule in the 
commerce of life, or in its purfuit for 
further knowledge; fuch are our ideas of 
ftated lengths, whether of duration or 
fpace, of numbers, and of many human 
adlions ; of which it is to be obferved, 
that they are manifeftly the creatures of 
the mind: for as in the perception of our 
other ideas, the mind was paffivé; in the 
formation of thefe, it is aétive, 

This laft clafs of our complex ideas, 
may again (be fubdivided, according to 
the different “ads of the mind exerted 
in framing them, into compound 
ideas, abftraét ideas, and ideas of te~ 
lations. » 

Compourd idea, is an affemblage of 


many fimple ideas united together by the 


mind, and confidered by it as one pi€ture 


or reprefentation, and thefe may be con-~ 


fidered as of two kinds. x. Suchas are 
only variations, or different combinations 
of the fame fimple idea without the 
mixture of any other, as a dozen, a 
{core, which are no more. than different 
affemblages of fo many units, &c. 2. 
Such as are compounded of fimple ideas 
of feveral forts put together to make one 
complex one, as beauty, ingratitude, 
treafon, &c, See Move, : 

Abftreé& or general idea, the idea of fome 


general quality, or property confidered — 


fimply in itfelf, without any refpeét toa 
particular fubje&t. Abftraé& ideas are 
formed by the mind by feparating from 
any of its conceptions, all thole cir- 
cumftances that render it particular, or 
the reprefentative of any fimple deter- 
minate objeét: by which means, ideas 
taken from particular things become ge 
neral, and in place of ftanding for in- 
dividuals, are each made to denote or re- 
prefent a whole clafs of things. Thus, 
for initance, upon feeing a triangle, oc 
circle, the mind by leaving out thé con- 
fideration of their particular dimenfion, 
and every thing elfe peculiar to them 
as they immediately affect the fight, and 

10 L retain- 
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8 retaining only the notion of what is com- 
; mon to all triangles pr circles, fuch as 

their figure or fhape, formeth a general 
» or abftraé idea applicable to every tri- 
angle or circle. And the mind proceed- 
ing ftill farther by excluding the con- 
‘ fideration of their particular configuration, 
and whatever is peculiar to them, as 
figures of a particular form, and retain- 

“ais ing only the notion of what is common 

to all geometrical figures, formeth an 

idea that is ftil] more abaracted or ge- 
nera!, applicable to every geometrical 
figure whatever, 

Jn the fame manner does the mind form 
the notion of whitene!s in general, by 

leaving out the confideration of {now, 

milk, and every particular fubfance from 
~ which we have at any time received that 
idea. See the articles ABSTRACT idea, 
AxssTRACTIONandGENERAL TERMS. 

Ideas of relations are a kind of complex 

a, ideas arifing from the confideration or 

i comparifon of one idea witly another, by 

_ examining their mutual refpeéts, con- 
nections, and corefpondencies. Jtis thus 
that we acquire the ideas of greater and 
lefs, older and younger, father and fon, 
fuperior and inferior, and innumerable 
others. See RELATION. 

Ideas are alfo divided by logicians into 
adequate and inadequate, clear and ob- 
fcure, rea] and fantaftical. + 
Adequate ideas are fuch as perfe&ily re- 
prefent thofe arch-types that the mind 
fuppofes them taken from, in all their 
parts and properties. The idea of a 
circle, which reprefents it as a round 
figure bounded by a curve line, whofe 
parts are all equally diftant from a point 

- an the center, is an adequate idea thereof. 

_ Inadequate ideas are fuch as do but par- 
tially, or imperfe&t!y, reprefent thofe 

_arch-types to which they are referred, See 

the article ADEQuaTE, Ge, 

lear or diftiné& ideas are fuch as repre- 

,  fent the objects to us fo, as that when 

“they occur to us again, we can not only 
readily know them, buteafily diftinguith 
them fromall others ; the contrary whre- 
of is what are called ob{cure or confuled 
ideas, For inftance, the moft illiterate, 
upon feeing the fun or moon, herve fo 

clear an idea of them, as eafily to know 

} and diftinguifh them again from any other 

planet or fixed flar; but have not fo 
diftint or clear an idea of jupiter, mars, 
or the other planets when once painted 

} out to them, as to know them again 

. ° froma one another, or from the fixed ars. 


Mi 
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Real ideas are fuch as have a foundation! 
in nature, or a conformity with the reall 
being or exiftence of things. 
Fantaftical ideas are fuch as have ne 
foundation in nsture, or a conformit 
with the real being or exiftence of things 
nor any arch. types to which they have 
‘conformity, 

IDENTITATE nominis, in law, 
writ that lies where a perfon is jmprifon 
ed inftead of another of the fame name, 
commanding the fheriff to enquire 
whether the prifoner be the perfon, againft 
whom the action was brought, or not 5 
and if not, to difcharge him. 

IDENTITY, sameness, denotes that by 
which a thing is itfelf, and not any thing 
elfe; in which fenfe, identity differs front 
fimilitude as well as diverfity. The idea 
of identity we owe to that power which 
the mind has of comparing the very 
being and exiftence of things, whereby” 
confidering any thing as exifting at any 
certain time and place, and comparing 
it with itfelf as exifting at any other time 
and place, we accordingly pronounce it 
the fame, or different, ‘Thus when we’ 
fee a man at any time and place, and 
compare him with himfelf when we fee 
him again at any other time or place, we 
pronounce him to be the fame we faw 
before, See the article SIMILITUDE | 
and DivERSITY, 
To underftand identity aright, we ought 
to confider the efience and exiftence, and 
the ideas thefe words ftand for; it being 
one thing to be the fame fubltance ; ano- 
ther, the fame man; and a third, the fame 
perfon, For, fuppofe an atom exifling at 
a determined time and place, it is the 
fame with itfelf, and will continue fo to 
be at any other inftant as long as its ex- 
iftence continues; and the fame may be 
faid of two or any number of atoms, | 
whillt they continue togethers; the mafs 
will be the fame; but if one atom be 
taken away, itis not the fame mafs. In _ 
animated beings it is otherwife, for the 
iventity does not depend on the cohefion 
of its conftituent particles, any how united 
in one mafs; but on fuch a: difpofition 
and organization of parts, as is fit to re- 
ceive and diltribute life and nourifhment 
to the whole frame, Man therefore, who 
hath fuch an organization of parts par- 
taking of one common fife, continues to 
be the fame man, tho’ that life be com- 
municated to new fucceeding particles of 
matter vitaly united to the fame erganized 
body; and in this conliks the identity of © 

han, 
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man, confidered as an animal only. But 
perfonal identity, or the famenefs of an 
intelligent being, confifts in a continued 
confcioufnefs of its being a thinking 
being, endowed with reafon and re- 
Aleftion, capable of pain or pleafure, hap- 
pinels or mifery, that confiders itfelf the 
fame thing in different times and places. 
| By this con(cioufnefs every one is to him- 
felf, what he calls /f, without confider- 
ing, whether that /é/f be continued in the 
fame or divers fubftances; and fo far as 
this con{cioufnefs extends backward to 
aoy paft aétion, or thought, fo far ex- 
tends the identity of that perfon, and 
makes it the objeét of reward and punifh- 
ment. Hence it follows, that if the con- 
{cioufnels went with the hand, or any 
other limb when fevered fiom the body, 
it would be the fame felf that was jutt 
before concerned for the whole. Andif 
st were poffible for the fame man to 
havea diftinct incommunicable confciouf- 
nefs at different times, he would with- 
out doubt at diffrent times make dif- 
ferent perfons; which we fee is the fenfe 
of mankind as to madmen, for human 
Jaws do not punifh the madman for the 
fober man’s ations, nor the fober man 
for what the madman did, thereby con- 
fidering them as two perfons. 

Sce ID1orT. 

IDES, iduss in the antient roman calendar, 
were e'ght days in each month; the frtt 
of which fell on the 1sth of March, May, 
July, and O&ober; and on the 13th day 
of the other months. 

They were reckoned backwards, in the 
manner already explained under the ar- 
ticle CALENDSs, 

Thus they called the xgth day of March, 
May, July and Qctcber ; and the rath 
of the other months, the pridie zdus, or 
the day before the ides; the next pre- 
ceding day, they called the tertia zdus; 
and fo on, reckoning always backwards, 
till they came to the nones. See Nonas. 
This method of reckoning time is till 
retained in the chancery of Rome, and 
in the calendar ‘of the breviary. 

| IDIOM, Bone, among g grammarians, pro- 
_perly fignifies the peculiar genius of each 
Janguage, but is often ufed in a fynony- 
mous fenfe with dialect. See the articles 
Lancuace and DiaLecr, 
IDIOPATHY, in phyfic, a diforder pe- 
culiar to a certain part of the body, and 
not ayifing from any preceding diteafe 5 
in which fenle, it is ppperee to fympa- 
ghetic. Thius, an epil epfy is idiopathic, 
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IDOLATRY, 


greek original, compounded of eidwrov an 


IDO 


when it happens merely thro’ fome fault 
in the brain ; and fympathetic, when it is 
the confequence of fome other diforder. 


IDIOSYNCRASY, among phyfigans, de- 


notes a peculiar temperament of body, 
whereby it is rendeved more liable to 
certain diforders, than perfons of a dif- 
ferent conftitution ufually are. See the 
article TEMPERAMENT, 


IDIOT, or Ipeor, a perfon that is born 


a natural fool, 


Such a perfon is not to be profecuted for 
any crime, as not having knowledge to 
diftinguith good from evil 3 yetitis faid, 
that if a man has fo much knowledge as 
to meafure a yard of cloth, tell or num- 
ber twenty-pence in fmall money, or 
regularly to name the days of the week, 
orto beget a child, he fhall not, by our 
jaws, be accounted an ideot. 

The ‘king has aright to the cuftody of 
an idiot’s lands, and to receive the pro- 
fits of the fame during his lite, without 
committing wate and finding him and 
his family, if he have any, neceflaries. 
£102 AodaTpEIa, A word of 


image, and Aawpevew, to worhhip or ferve. 
Idolatry, or the worfhip of idols, may 
be diftinguifhed into two forts. By the 
fir, men adore the works of Gods, the 
fuss the moon, the ftars, angels, dxe- 
mons, men and animals: by the fecond, 
men worfhip the work of their own 
hands, as {tatues, pictures, andthe like : 
and to thele may be added a third, that 
by which men have worfhipped the true 
God under fenfible figures and reprefen- 
tations. This indeed may have been the 
cafe with refpect to each of the above 
kinds of idolatry ; and.thus the Ifraelites 
adored God underthe figure of a calf. 


Some authors make idolatry to be more 


antient than the deluge, and believe that 
it began in the time of Enos; for which 
they cite the laft verfe of the fourth 


chapter of Genefis, where, according to _ 


our verfion, it is faid, ** Then began 
‘* men to call upon ‘the name of the 
‘© Lord;” but which thefe authors ren- 
der, ‘* Then began men to profane the 
‘< name of the Lord;” that 1s, to core 
rupt the worfhip of God by idolatry. 
‘ At this time, fays Maimonides, men 
began to ftudy the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and from thence were 


** Jed to think, that they were the mi- 
ee 


ee 


&¢ 


‘¢ the world. This induced them toe 
s* praife, honour and adore the ftars, ae 
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nifters of God in the government’of » 


mete, 


rocco" 


€¢ his officers or fubftitutes, and upon 
this foundation, they eredted temples, 
s* and: offered facrifices to the heaven'y 
6 hodies.”” 

Others sreof opinion, that idolatry did 
not begin till after the deluge, and that 
it had its rife in Babylon; where die 
vine honours were firit pad to Juprter 
Beius. Ifihis be the truth of the cafe, 
it may not be improbable that the idolatry 
and polytheilm which prevailed after the 
deluge, might fpring from the impiety 
and atheifm before the deluge: for it 
being natural for men to pafs from one 
extreme to another, thofe who lived im- 
mediately after the deluge, and had been, 
as it were, witnefles of the punifhment 
inflicted on atheif{m and impiety, might 
by ignorance be led to fuperttiion ; and 
for fear of relapfing into atheifm, which 
had deftroyed the wold, might fet up 
the worfhip of an infinite number of 
gods. This is not to be underftood of 
Noah kimfelf, or bis fons, who mutt be 
fuppofed to have had the knowledge of 
the true god; but of their defcendants, 
upon the divifion of tongues and dif- 
perfion of the people. 

However this be, it feems clear, that the 
flars were the firit objefis of idolatrous 
worfhip ; and that on account of their 
beauty, their influence on the produétions 
of the earth, and the regularity of their 
motions, particularly the fun and moon, 
which were confidered as the moft glo- 
rious and refplendent images of the 
deity ; afterwards, as their fentiments 
became more corrupted, they began to 
form images, and to entertain the opinion, 
that by virtue of confecration, the gods 
were called down, to inhabit or dwell 
in their ftatues, Hence Arnobius takes 
occafion to rally the pagans for guarding 
fo carefully the ftatues of their gods, 
who, if they were really prefent in their 
images, might fave their worthippers the 
trouble of fecuring them from thieves 
and robbers, For the pagan gods, fee 
the article Gop. ‘ 

As to the adoration which the antient 
pagans paid to the ftatues of their gods ; 
it is certain that the wifer and more 
fenfible heathens confidered them only as 
fimple reprefentations of figures defigned 
to recal.to their minds the memory of 
their gods. This was the opinion of 
Varro and Seneca: and the fame fenti- 
ment is clearly laid down in Plato, who 


maintains, that images are inanimate, 
and that all the honour paid to them has 
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refpect to the gods whom they reprefent, 
But as to the vulgar, they were fiupic 
enough to believe the ftatues themfely 
to be gods, and to pay divine worfhip t 
ftocks and ftones. 
Soon after the flood, idolatry feems t 
have been the prevailing religion of a 
the world ; for wherever we caft our eye 
at the time of Abrahain, we fearcely fe 
any thing but falfe worfhip and idolatry 
And it appears from feripture, tha 
Abraham’s forefathers, and even Abra 
ham himfelf, were for a time idolaters 
The Hebrews were indeed exprefsly for 
bidden to mske any reprefentation o 
God; they were not fo much as to loo 
upon an idol: and from the time of th 
Maccabees to the deftruction of Jerus 
falem, the Jews extended this precept to 
the making the figure of any man: by! 
the laws of Mofes, they were obliged t 
deftroy all the images they found, and 
were forbidden to apply any of the gold 
or hiver to their own ule, that no on 
might receive the leaft profit from any 
thing belonging to an idol. Of this the” 
Jews, after they had fmarted for their 
idolatry, were fo fenfible, that they 
thought it unlawful to ufe any veffel that 
had been employed in facrificing to a 
falfe god ; to warm themfclves with the 
wood of a grove, after it was cut down 3° 
orto fhelter themfelves under its thade. 
But the preaching of the chriftian res 
ligion, wherever it prevailed, entirely 
rooted out idolatry, as did alfo that of 
Mahemet, which is built on the wor- 
fhip of one God. It muft not, how- 
ever, be forgotten, that the proteftant 
chriftians charge thofe of the church of 
Rome with paying an idolatrous kind 
of worfhip to the pilures or images of 
faints and martyrs: before thele, they 
burn lamps and wax candles; before 
thefe, they burn incenfe, and kneeling 
offer up their vows and petitions: they, 
like the pagans, believe that the faint 
to whom the image is dedicated, pre- | 
fides in a particular manner about its 
fhrine, and works miracles by the inter- 
vention of its image; and that if the 
image was deflroyed or taken away, the 
fain’ would no longer perform any mis 
racle in that place. - 
IDYLLION, e:dvasyv, in antient poetry, is 
' only a dimunitive of the word e:ds9, ‘and 
properly fignifies any poem of moderate 
extent, without confidering the fubject. 
But as the colleétion cf Theocritus’s 
poems, were called idyilia, and the 
paforal 
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pattoral pieces being by far the beft in 
that collection, the term idyllion feems to 
he now ap; ropristed to paftoral pieces, 
See the article PastORAL POETRY. 

_Sovery different are our modern idyl- 

‘lions from thofe of the antients, by in- 
troducing none but allegorical thepherds, 
that a literal tranflation of Theocritus’s 
idyllions, however well executed, would 
be relifhed only by people of talte, and 
thofe too well acquainted with the fim- 
plicity and manners cf the antients. 

| JEALOUSY, in general, denotes the fear 
of a rival ; but is more efpecially un- 
derflood of the fufpicion, which married 
people entertain of each others fidelity 
and affection. 

Bitter waters of JEALOUSY, in jewith an- 
tiquity, certain confecrated waters, which 
a woman was obliged to drink, in order 
to clear herfelf of the crime of adultery, 
whereof her jealous hufband accufed her; 
the confequence of which draught was, 
that if innocent fhe fuffered no harm, 
but if guilty her belly (welled, @e. 

JEAN DE ANGEL!, a town of Guienne, 
jn France, thirty five miles fouth-eatt of 
Rochelle. 

JEAN DE LUZ, a port of France, in the 
‘province of Gafcony, fituated near the 
frontiers of Spain; weft long 1° 32/, 
north Jat. 43° 30’. 

JEAN DE MAURIENNE, acity in the dutchy 
of Savoy, thirty miles fouth-eatt of 
Chamberry ; eaft long. 6° 8’, north lat. 
Ppl gay 

JEAN PIED DE PORT, a town of the pro- 
vince of Navarre, in France, fitvated on 
the river Nive, on the frontiers of Spain: 
weft long 1° 20/, north lat, 43° 167, 

JECORINUS, in ichthyology, a fith, 
otherwife called hepatus. Sce the article 
HEPaTus, 

JECUR, the Liver, in anatomy. 
the article LIVER. ° 

| JECUR UTBRINUM, in anatomy, a name 
by which fome call the placenta. See the 
article PLACENTA. 

JEDBURGH, the capital of Tiviotdale or 

| - Roxburgh, in Scotland, thirty-fix miles 
fouth-eaft of Edinburgh; weit long. 2,° 
15’, north lat. 55° 25’. 

JEDDO, the capital city of Japan Proper, 

| . fituated on the eaft-fide’ of the ifland: 

| eaft long. 141° north lat. 36°. 

The fplendor of ‘the royal palace and 

public buildings of this city; in the 

opinion of thofe Evropeans who have 
feen it, is no where to be equalled. The 
| emperor's palace and gardens, which are 


See 
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in the middle of the city, are five mileg 
in circumference, All the houfes are 
built upon one floor, and the rooms are- - 
only divided by folding fcreens. 

JEER, cr JEER ROPE, in a fhip, is a large 
rope reeved thro’ double or treble blocks, 
jathed at the maft head, andon the yardg 
in order to hoift or lower the yards. Rg 

JEERS, or, being brought tothe jeers, in 
the fea-language, fignifies a perfon’s — 
being punifhed at the jeer-capftan, by 
having his arms extended crofs-wife, and 
tied to the capftan- bar when thruft thro? | 
the barrel, and ftanding thus, with a 
heavy weight about his neck, In this — 


either brought to confefs fome crime of en 
which he is accufed, or.has fuffered the 


poftture he 1s obliged to continue till he is. a 


Oi 
punifhment which the captain has fen A 


tenced him to undergo. 
JEHOVAH, one of the fcripture names 
of God, fignifying the Being who is 


felf-exiftent, and gives exiftence to others, 


See the article Gop. 
So great a veneration had the Jews for — 
this name, that they left off the cuftom — 
of pronouncing It, whereby its true pro- — 


pit ae 
nunciation was forgotten. They call it” - 


A 


} 
. 


Ae: 
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tetragrammaton, or the name with four 


letters; and believe, that whoever knows 
the trae pronunciation ef it cannot fail 
to be heard by God. 
JEJUNUM, in anatomy, the fecond of 
the fmall guts, fo called becaufe it is 
ufually found empty. This is owing to 
the fluidity of the chyle, the greater 
ftimulus cf the bile in it, and the abun- 
dance of the Jagteal veflels with which it 
is furnifhed. Its ftuation is in the region 
above the navel; it has a great many 
connivent glands, Its beginning is where 
the duodenum ends; and it terminates, 
where thefe valves are obliterated: its 
length is different in various fubjeéts 5 
but is ufually between thirteen and fxs 
teen fpans. See INTESTINES. 
JEKYL, a fmail ifland in the mouth of 
the river Alatamaha, in Georgia, for- 
tified by general Oglethorp. : 
JEMPTERLAND, Yemptia, a province of 
Sweden, bounded by Angermania on the 
north; by Medelpadia on the eaft, by 
Helfingia on the fouth, and by Norway 
on the weft. 
JENA, acity of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and the Langraviate of ie 
Thuringia: eaft long. 11° 44’, north 
Jat, hee $ on 
JENDE, a great lake, in the province of 
Finland, in Sweden, Oe 
, Rea JENISA, 


‘ 


JER 


TJENISA, a large river of Ruffia, that 
runs from fouth to north thro’ Siberia, 
| and falls into the frozen ocean in 72° cf 
eaft longitude, and 708 of north lat. 
_ -JENKOPING, a city of Sweden, in the 
province of Gothland, fituated ninety 
. miles metieal of Gotrenbarg > eaft 
long 14° 30’, north 57° 30%, 
JENO, or GENO, a town of Upper Hun- 
gary, twenty miles fouth of Great War- 
- vadin, and fubjeét to the houfe of Auftria. 
JENTLING, in ichthyology, the blue 
chub, a fith caught in the Danube, and 
Jarger than the common chub. See the 
‘article Cuun. 
9) nde or JEOFAYLE, in law, a 
term ufed for any overfight in plelititi, 
or any other proceedings at law, 
Ae The thewing of thefe defe&ts or over- 
i fights, was formerly often praGiifed by 
_ thecountel; and when the jury came into 
court, in order totry the iffue, they faid, 
this ingueft you ought not to take 5 and 
after verdi& they would fay to the court, 
to judgement you ought not to go: but 
 feveral ftatutes have been made to avoid 
-. the delays eccefioned by fuch fuggettions ; 
_ and a judgment is not to be ftayed after 
vi verdict for miftaking the chriftian or (ur- 
name of either of the parties, or in a 


~ fam of money, or in the day, month, 
year, &c, where the fame are rightly 
‘ named in any precediag record. 


J JEREMIAH, the prophecy of, a canonical 
i book of the Old Teftament. This divine 
writer was of the race of the priefts, the 

fon of Hilkiah of Anathoth, in the tribe 

of Benjamin. He was called to the pro- 

phetic office when very young, about the 
thirteenth of Jofiah, and continued in 

. the difcharge of it above forty years. He 

was not carried captive to Babylon with 

__» the other Jews, but remained in Judea to 

» Yament the defolation of his country. He 

was aftcrwards a prifoner in Egypt with 

his difciple Baruch, where it is fuppofed 

he died ina very advanced age. Some 

af the chriftian fethers tell “1s, he was 

fioned to death by the Jews, for preaching 

againtt their idolatry; and fome fay, 

he was put to death by Pharoh Hophra, 


becaule of his prophecy again him. - 


Part of the prophecy of Jeremiah relates 
to the time after the captivity of Ifrael, 
and before that of Judah, from the firtt 
chapter to the forty-fourth ; and part of 
it was in the time of the latter captivity, 
« m the forty-fourth chapter fo the end. 
he prophet lays open the fins of Judah 
with great ‘reedom and’bolenzis, and x. 
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minds them of the fevere judgments, — 
which had befallen the ten tribes for the 
fame offences. He paflionately laments 
their misfortune, and recommends a 
fpeedy reformation to them, Afterwards 
he predicts the grievous calamities that 
were approaching, particularly the feven- 
ty years captivity in Chaldza. He like- 
wife foretells their deliverance and happy 
return, and the recompence which Ba- 
hylon, Moab, and other enemies of the 
Jews fhould meet with in due time. There 
are likewife feveral intimations in this. 
prophecy concerning the kingdom of the 
Miffiah ; alfo feveral remarkable vifions, | 
and types, and hiftorical paffages relating 
tothole times. The fifty-fecond chapter 
does not belong to. the prophecy of Jere=) 
miah, which probably was added by Ezra, 
and contains a narrative of the taking of: 
Jerufslem, and of what happened during 
the captivity of the Jews, to the death of 
Jechonias. St. Jerom has obferved upon | 
this prophet, that his ftile is more ealy 
than that of Ifaiah and Ho’ea; that he} 
retains fomething of the rufticity of the’ 
village where he was born ; but that he 
is very learned, and majeftic, and equal 
to thofe two prophets in the fenfe of his 
prophe 

JERSEY, an ifland in the englifh channel, 

fifteen miles welt of the coaft of Nor- 
mandy, and eighty miles fouth of Port-" 
land in Dorfet thire': weft long. 2° 20’, 
north lat. 49° 20’. 
It is about 30 milesin circumference, and 
contains’ twelve parifhes, the chief town. 
is St. Hillary. Though the ifland is fub- 
je&t to England, the inhabitants are fill 
governed by Norman laws, and the courts 
of England have no jurifdition there, 

Wea JERSEY, a province in North America, 
which may be bounded on the north by 
a line drawn from the river Delawar to 
Hudfon’s river, which divides it from 
New-York ; “by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the eaft ; by the fame ocean on the 
fouth, and by Delawar bay and river, 
which feparates it from Penfilvania, on 
the weft, It lies between 74° and 76° of 
welt Jong. and between 39° and 41° of 
north lat. and is about 140 miles in 
length, and 6oin breadth. It is fubje& 
to England. The chief towns are Bur- 
lington, Perth-Amboy, and Elizabeth 
Town. It produces corn, black cattle, 
furs, and pipe- ftaves, 

JERUSALEM, the capital city of Judea, 
or Paleft ‘ine, in Afiatic Turky, fituated 
thirty m les eaft of the Levant, or Me-/ 
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diterranean Sea, and ninety miles fouth 
of Damafcus: ealt long. 36°, north lat. 
32°. 

It ftands on a high rock, with feep 
afcents on every yiaer except on the north, 
and is furrounded with a deep valley, 
which is again incompaffed with hills. 
The city is at prefent three miles in c:r- 
cumference, and has a litte altered its 
fituation ; for Mount Calvary, which 
was formerly without the walls, ftands 

' now in the. middle of the city, and 

- Mount Sion, which flvod near the cen- 

| ter, is now without the walls, 

JESI, a city of Italy, in the province of 
Ancona, and territory of the pope: eatt 
long. 14° 40’, north lat. 43° 45/. 

JESSE, a branched candleltick, or fconce; 
an ufeful ornament, firlt introduced into 
our churches about the year 1100. 

JESSELMERE, the capital of the province 
of the fame name in the Eatt-Indies, 
fubjegt tothe Mogul: ealtlong. 73°20’, 
north lat. 27°. 

JESSO, or YEDsO, a country of Afir, 
which lies nerth of Japan, and is faid 
to extend north eaft to the continent of 
America: eaft longitude 140°, north la- 
titude 40%, 

JESUAT, a province of India, bounded 
by Patan on-the north, and by Bengal 
on the fouth ; fubject to the mogul. 

JESUITES, . or the fociety of Jefus, a moft 
famous religious order in. the romifh 
church, founded by Ignatius Loyola, a 
native of Guipufcoa in Spain, who in 
the year 1538, affembled ten of his com- 
panions at Rome, principally chofen out 

of the univerfity of Paris, and made a 
propofal to them to form a new order ; 
when, after many deliberations, it cmd 
agreed to add to the three ordin ary vows 
of chaftity, poverty, and obedience, a 
fourth ; which was, to go into all coun- 
tries whether the pope fhould pleafe to 
fend.them, in order to make converts to 
the romifh church. Two years after, 
pope Paul UI. gave them a bull, by 
which he approved this new order, giv- 
ing them a power to make fuch ftatutes 

; as “they fhould judge convenient: on 

| which, Ignatius was created general of 
the order ; which in a fhort time pens 
over all the countries of the world, 
which Ignatius fent his NE 
while he flaid at Rome, trom whence he 
governed the whele fociety. 

The entire fociety is compofed of four 
forts of members; novices, fc! olars, 
Spiritwal and temporal coadjutors, ard 
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profeffed members. The novices eda 
tinue fo two years, after which they are 
admitted to make the three fimple vows, 
of chattity, poverty and obedience, in 
the prefence of their fuperiors : the 


fcholars add fome fpiritual exercifes to — 


their ftudies. The fpiritual coadjutors - 
affift the profeffed members, and alfo 
make the three fimpie vows ; the tem- 
poral coadjutors, or lay brothers, take 
care of the temporal affairs of the fow 
ciety ; and the profeffed members, which 
compofe the body of the fociety, befides 
the three fimple vows, add a {pecial vow 
of obedience to the head of the churcli 
in every thing relating to miffions among 
idolaters and heretics. They have pro- 
fcffed houfes for their profefled members 
and their coadjutors; colleges, in which 
the {ciences are tavght to rangers ; and 
feminaries, in which the young jefuits go 
thro’ a courfe of philofophy and the- 
ology. They are governed by a geo 
neral, who has four affiftants, and who — 
appoints rectors, fuperiors of houfes, 


provincials, vifitors, and commiffaries, ‘ 


The difcipline of thefe houfes, and efpe- 
cially of the colleges, was regulated bY 
Ignatius himfelf. 
Jesuits POWDER. 
JET, gagates, in natural hiftory, a folid, © 
dry, opake, inflammable fubfance, found 
in large detached maffes, of a fine and 
regular firuéture, having a grain like 
that of wood, fplitting more eafily ho- 
rizontally than in any other direction, 
very light, moderately bard, not fulible, 
but readily inflammable, and burning a 

long time with a fine greenifh flame. 
It is of a fine deep black colour, very 
gloffy and fhining, except upon its fur~ 
face, where it has been fouled by acci- 
dent. ‘When examined by the micro- 
{cope, it is found to be compofed of a ~ 
number of parallel plates, very thin, and 
laid clofely upon one another, Itis not 
foluble in, nor makes any effervefcence 
with acids. It fhould be chofen of the 
deepeft black, of a moderate hardnefs, 
very light, and fuch as wall fplit moft 
evenly in an horizontal diregtion ;— this 
being its great charaéterifti¢g by which it 
is diftmguifed from the gapnel-coal, 

which breaks equally eafy any way. 
Jet is of great ufe to perfumers, and is 
fometimes pre(cribed in medicine. Dio- 
{corides tells us, that it is an excellent 
emollient and difcutient, and 1ecom- 
mends afumigation of it for difeafes of 
the womb; and among the eaitern na- 
tions, 
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a ftrengthener, and prolonger of life. 
Every pound of jet pays on importation 
a duty of 722d. and draws back 


a , 
6,75,d. on exportation, 


JET p’kav, a french term, frequently 
- alfo ufed with us, for a fountain that 


- cafts up water to a confiderable height in 
the air. Seethe article FOUNTAIN, 


JETSON, JeTsEN, or Jersam, in law, 


is ufed for any thing thrown out of a 
thip or veffel that is in danger of being 


-a wreck, and which is driven by the 


waves on fhore, See FLOTSON. 

ZVER, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Weftphalia, fixteen miles north-eaft 
of Embden: eaft long. 7° 5’, north lat. 


« ° ! 
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JEWEL, any precious ftone, or ornament 


‘befet with them. See the articles, Dia- 
MOND, Rusy, &c. 


JEWEL-OFFICE, an office belonging to the 


crown, that has thecharge of fafhioning 
and weighing the king’s plate, and de- 
livering it out by warrants from the 
Jord chamberlain. 


_ The principal officer is the mafter of the 


_ jewel-office, who has a falary of 4501. 
per annum, 
WS, thofe who profefs obedience to the 

Jaws and religion of Mofes, before whom 
every man worfhipped God according to 
the inclination of his own heart. 

How far the religious ceremonies of the 
Jews were copied from thofe of the 
Egyptians, among whom they had fo 
long fojourned, or how far they were 
typical of fomething future, are queftions 
which we leave to be difcuffed by di- 
vines. But as to the religion of the 
modern Jews, it is a manifett abfurdity ; 
fince being without a temple, facrifices, 
&c. it cannot be confidered as fubfitting 


. any longer, 


Be this as it will, we fhall fubjoin a few 
of their mifcellaneous cuftoms, as re- 
lated by Leo of Modena, an author of 


* their own, 


When a Jew builds an houfe, he muft 
Jeave part of it unfurnifhed, in remem- 
brance’ that the temple and Jerufalem 
now lie defolate. They lay great ftrefs 
upon freqivent wafhings, They abftain 
from meats prohibited by the levitical 
law; for which reafon, whatever they 
eat muft be dreffed by Jews, and after 
a manner peculiar to themfelves. Every 
Pi is obliged to marry, and a man who 

ves to twenty unmarried, is accounted 
as aélually living in fin, 
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tions, it is Rill in high repute as a cordial, 


JEw’s sTONE, lapis judaicus, in the mae 


JEWISH HOURS, in chronology. 


JEZIDES, among the mohometans, a term 


SE Za 


The Jews, it is faid, were formerly at 
the difpofal of the chief Jord where th 
lived, and likewile all their goods. A 
Jew may be a witnefs by our law, being 
{worn on the Old Teftament, and taking 
the oaths to the government. 

For a farther account of the Jews, fee the 


articles CARAITES, CIRCUMCISION, 
LeviTEs, PassOvER, PHARISEES, 
RaBBI, SADDUCEES, SANHEDRIM, 


SYNAGOGUE, TALMUD, @&¢, 


teria medica, an extraneous foffile, being 
nothing but the petrified {pine of a large 
echinus marinus. Itis of the figure of 
an olive, and is furrowed and ridged al- 
ternately in a longitudinal direétion. It | 
is folid, confiderably heavy, and difficult | 
to break; being, indeed, a petrefation © 
folely compoled of fpar, and that to- 
lerably pure. Hence, it is faid to bea 
great dieuretic and lithontriptic; and that | 
it poffeffes the former of thefe virtues is | 
very certain, but it is not equally fure | 
that it has any thing of the other. It 
aéts in this cafe as mere fpar, all the 
fpar in the world, whether in its folid | 
form, or in a natural ftate of folution 
in water, being diuretic, The lapis ju- | 
daicus is given in an impalpable powder, 
and the dofe is from one feruple to a _ 
dram. 

See the © 
article Hour. 


of fimilar import with heretics among | 
chriftians. 
The jezides are a numerous fe& inhabit-_ 
ing Turky and Perfia, fo called from 
their head Jezid, an arabian prince, who 
flew the fons of Ali, Mahomet’s father- 
in-law, for which reafon he is reckoned — 
a parricide, and his followers heretics. © 
There are about 200,000 jezides in 
Turky and Perfia; whoare of two forts, 
black and white. The white are clad 
like Turks, and diftinguifhed only by 
their fkirts, which are not flit at the neck 
like thofe of others, but have only 
a round hole to thruft their heads thro’. - 
This is in memory of a golden ring, or 
circle of light, which defcended from 
heaven upon the neck of their cheq, the 
head of their religion, after his under- 
going a faft of forty days, The black 
jezides, tho” married, are the monks or 
religious of the order; and thefe are 
called Fakirs. 
The Turks exact exceffive taxes from the 
Jezides, who hate the Turks as their 
mortal 
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frortal enemies, and when, in, their 
wrath, they curfe any creature, they call 
it muffulman : but they are great lovers 
of the chriftians, being more fond of 
Jefus Chrift than of Mahomet, and are 
never circumcifed but when forced to it. 
‘They are extremely ignorant, and believe 
both the bible and the koran without 
reading either of them : they make vows 
| and pilgrimages, but have no places of 
| religious worfhip, 
All the adoration they pay to God con- 
| filts of fome fongs in honour of Jefus 
Chrift, the Virgin, Mofes, and fome- 
times Mahomet; and it is a principal 
point of their religion never to {peak ill 
of the devil, Jeft he fhould refent the in- 
jury, if ever he fhould come to be in 
favour with God again, which they 
think poffible : whenever they fpeak of 
him, they call him the Angel Peacock. 
They: bury their dead in the firft place 
they come at, rejoicing as at a feftival, 
and celebrating the.gntry of the deceafed 
intoheaven. They #0 incompanies like 
the Arabians, and change their habi- 
tations every fifteen days. When they 
get wine, trey drink it to excels, and 
itis faid, that they fometimes do this 
with a religious purpofe, calling it the 
blood of Chrift. ‘They buy their wives, 
and the market price is two hundred 
crowns for all women, handfome or not, 
without diftinétion. 

IGLAW, a town of Germany, in the 
province of Moravia, fituated on the river 
igla, on the frontiers of Bohemia; fub- 
ject to the houfe of Auftria: eaft long. 
15° 7’, north lat, 49° 16’. ; 

IGNIS, Fike, in phyfiology, chemiftry, 
&}, See the articie FIRE, 

IGnis-aqua, Helmont’s name for the 
alkahelt. See ALKAHEST, 

IGNIS-FATUUS, in meteorology, a meteor 
otherwife called, will-with-a-wifp. See 
the article WIiLL-with-a-wifp. 

IGNIS GEBENNZ, the fame with the uni- 
verfal diffolvent, or alkaheft. See the 
article ALKAHEST. 

FIGNis yUDicH, in ovr old cultoms, a pur- 
gation by fire. See ORDEAL, 

IGNISPICIUM, in antiquity, a f{pecies of 

pyromancy, wherein predictions were 

drawn from the fire ufed in facrifices. See 
| Pyromancy and DIVINATION. 

IGNITION, in chemiftry the heating 

metals red-hot, without melting them. 

Lead and tin are too foft, to bear igni- 

tion.; which takes effet; only in the 
Vou. Il, 
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harder metals, as gold and filver, but 
efpecially iron. 

IGNORAMUS, in law, a term which 
fignifies we are ignorant. This is ufed 
when the grand jury impanelled on the 
inquifition of criminal caufes, rejeét the 
evidence as too weak to make good the 
pre(entmentor indiétment brought againft 
a perfon, fo as to bring him upon hig 
trial by a petty jury; in which cafe, they 
indorfe this word on the back of the bill 
of indiment. In confequence of which, 
all further proceedings againft the party 
accufed are {topped, and the fuppofed cf 
fender is delivered without further anfwer, 

IGNORANCE, igucrantia, the privation 
or abfence of knowledge, See the article 
KNOWLEDGE, 

The caufes of ignorance, according to 
Locke, are chiefly thefe three, 1. Want 
of ideas. 2. Want of a difcoverable 
connection between the ideas we have. 
3. Want of tracing and examining our 
ideas. See the article IDEA. 
As to the firft of thefe caufes, 
ferves, that all the imple ideas we have, 
are confined to the obfervation of our 
fenfes, and the operations of ovr own 
mind, which we are confcious of in our- 
felves, What other ideas it is poffible 
other creatures may have, by the affif-° 
tance of other fenfes and faculties, more 
or perfecter than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine ; 
but to fay or think there are no fuch, 
becaufe we conceive nothing of them, is 
ho better an argument than if a blind 
man fhould be pofitive, that there was no 
fuch thing as fight and colours, becaufe 
he had no manner of idea of any fuch 
thing. What faculties, therefore, other 
fpecies of creatures have to penetrate in- 
to the nature and inmoft conftitutions of 
things, we know not. This we know, 
and certainly find, that we want other 
views of them befides thofe we have, to 
make difcoveries of them more perfect. 
The intelle€tual and fenfible world are 
in this perfectly alike, that the parts 
which we fee of either of them, hold no 
proportion with that we do not fee; and 
whatfoever we can reach with our eyes, 
or our thoughts, of either of them, ig 
but a point, and almoit nothing in com- 
parifon of the reft. 
Another great caufe of ignorance, is the 
want of thofe ideas we are capable of. 
This keeps us in ignorance of things 
which we conceive capable of being 
10M koown, 
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known. We have ideas of bulk, figure, 
and motion: yet not knowing what is 
the particular bulk, motion, and figure 
of the greateft part of the bodies of the 
vniverfe, we are ignorant of the feveral 
powers, efficacies, and ways of operation, 
by which the efteéts we daily fee are pro- 
duced. Thefe are hid from us, in fome 
things, by being too remote ; in others, 
by being too minute. 

When we confider the vaft diftance of the 
known and vifible parts of the world, 
and the reafon we have to think, that 
what lies within our ken, is but a fmall 
part of the immenfe univerfe, we fhall 
‘then difcover an huge abyfs ofignorance, 
What are the particular fabrics of the 
reat maffes-of matter which make up 
the whole flupendous frame of corporeal 
beings, how far they are extended, and 
what is their motion, and how conti- 
nued, and what influence they have upon 
one another, are contemplations in which 
at the firft glimpfe our thoughts are loft. 
If we confine our thoughts to this little 
canton, I mean this fyftem of our fun, 
and the grofler maffes of matter that vi- 
fibly move about it; what feveral forts 
of -vegetables, animals, and intefleual 
corporeal beings, infinitely different from 
thofe of our little fpot of the earth, may 
probably be in other planets, to the 
“knowledge ef which, even of their out- 
ward figures and paris, we can no way 
attain while we are confined to this earth, 
there being no natural means, either by 
fenfation or reflection, to convey their 
certain ideas into our minds ? 

There are other bodies in the univerfe 
no lefs concealed from us by their mi- 
nutenefs. ‘Thefe infentible corpufcles 
being the aétive parts of matter, and the 
great inftruments of nature, on which 
depend all their fecondary qualities and 
operations, our want of precifé dilting 
ideas of their primary qualities’, keeps 
“us in incurable ignorance of what we de- 
fire to know about them. Did we know 
the mechanical affections of rhubarb or 
opium, we might as eafily account for 
their operations of purging and cauling 
fleep, as a watchmaker can for the mo- 
tions of his watch, The diffolving of 
filver in aqua fortis, or gold in aqua 
regia, and not wice verfa, would be 
then perhaps no more difficult to know, 
than itis to a fmith to underfiand why 
the trning of one key will op<n a lock, 
and not the turning of another, But 
-while we are deftitute of {enfes, acute 
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enough to difcover the minate particles 
of bodies, and to give us ideas of their 
mechanical affections, we muft be con- 
tent to be ignorant of their properties 
and operation ; nor can we be affured 
about them any farther, than fome few — 
trials we make, are able to reach: but 
whether they will fucceed again another 
time, we cannot be certain. This hin- 
ders our certain knowledge of univerfal 
truths concerning natural bodies: and 
herein our reafon carries us very little 
beyond particular matters of fa&t. And 
therefore I am apt to doubt, that how | 
far foever human induftry may advance 
ufeful and experimental philofophy in 
phyfical things, yet the {cientifical will 
ftill be out of our reach; becaufe we — 
want perfect and adequate ideas of thofe © 
very bodies which are neareft to us, and 
moft under ouf command, 
This, at firft fight, fhews us how difpro- 
portionate our knowledge is to the whole 
extent even of may’ ‘tial beings: to which ~ 
if we add the confideration of that infi- 
nite number of (fpirits that may be, and 
probably are, which are yet more re- 
mote from our knowledge, of which we 
have no cognizance, we fhall find this 
caufe of ignorance, conceal in an impe- 
netrable obfcurity, almo‘t the whole in-— 
telle&tual world ; a greater certainly, 
anda more beautiful world than the ma- 
terial. For bating fome very few ideas 
of fpirit, which we get from our own 
minds by reflection, and from thence the 
belt we can collect of the father of all 
fpirits, the author of them and us, and 
all things, we have no certain informa- 
tion, fo much as of the exiftence of other 
fpirits, but by révelation ; much lefs have 
we diftinét ideas of their different na- 
tures, ftates, powers, and feveral confti- 
tutions, in which they either agree or 
differ one from another, and from us, 
And therefore in what concerns their 
different {pecies and properties, we are 
under an abfolute ignorance. 
The fecond caufe of ignorance is the 
want of a difcoverable conneétion be- 
ween thofe ideas we have: where we 
want’ that, we are utterly incapable of 
univerfal and certain knowledge; and 
are, as in the former cafe, left only to 
obfervation and experiment. Thus the 
mechanical affeGions of bodies, having 
no afhinity at all with the ideas they pro- 
duce in us, we can have no diftin& know- 
ledge of fuch operations beyond our ex- 
perienee 3 and can reafon no otherwife 
about 
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about them, than as the effe&ts or ap- 
pointment of an infinitely wife agent, 
which perfeétly furpafs our compre- 
henfions. 

‘The operation of our minds upon our 
bodies is as inconceivable. How any 
thought fhould produce a motion in 
body, is as remote from the nature of 
our ideas, as how any body fhould 
produce any thought in the mind. If 
experience did not convince us that it is 
fo, the confideration of the things them- 
felves would never be able, in the leaft, to 
difcover it to us. 

In fome of our ideas there are certain 
relations, habitudes and conneStions fo 
vifibly included in the nature of the ideas 
themfelves, that we cannot conceive them 
feparable from them by apy power what- 
foever: in thefe only, we are capable of 
certain and univerfal knowledge. Thus 
the idea of a right-lined triangle, necef- 
farily carries with it an equality of its 
angles to two right ones. But the co- 
herence and continuity of the parts of 
matter, the produétion of fenfation in us, 
of colours and founds, &c, by impulfe 
and motion, being fuch in which we 
can difcover no natural conneétion with 
any ideas we have, we cannot but af- 
fcribe them to the arbitrary will and 
good pleafure of the wife architect. 

The things which we obferve always 
proceed regularly, we may conclude, act 
by a law that is fet them, but yet bya 
law that we know not; by which, tho’ 
caufes work fteadily, and effects con- 
ftantly flow from them, yet their con- 
neétions and dependencies not being dif- 
coverable in our ideas, we can only have 
an experimental knowledge of them. 
Several effe&ts come every day within the 
notice of our fenfes, of which we have 
fo far fenfible knowledge; but of the 
caufes, manner, and certainty of their 
production, we muft for the foregoing 
reafons be content to be ignorant. In 
thefe we can go no farther than particu- 
Jar experience informs us of matter of 
fact, and by analogy, guefs what effeéts 
the like bodies are, upon other trials, like 
to produce. 

The third caufe of ignorance is our 
want of tracing thofe ideas we have, or 
may have, and finding out thofe inter- 
mediate tdeas which may fhew us what 
habitude of agreement or difagreement 
they may have one with another. Thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical 
truths, fox want of application in en 
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quiring, examining, and by due ways 
comparing thofe ideas. 

IGNORANCE, in law, is a want of know- 
ledge of the laws, which will not excufe 
a perfon from {uffering the penalty in- 
Aiéted on the breach of them: for every 
ene is obliged, at his peril, to know the 
laws of the land, An infant who is 
jutt arrived at the age of difcretion, and 
who may therefore be fuppofed to be ig- 
norant of the law, is punifhable for 
crimes 3 but at the fame time infants of 
tender age, who are naturally ignorant, 
are excuied. This is alfo the cafe with 
refpect to perfons who are non compos 
mentis, See INFaNt, Lunatic, &c. 

IGUANA, in zoology, an american {pe- 
cies of lizard, with a long round tail, 
five toes on each foot, and the crefl of 
the throat and the dorfal future dentated. 
See the article LizarpD. 

IHOR, the capital of the province of Thor, 
in Malacca, near the fouth cape of the 
further peninfula of India, fubjeét to the 
Dutch : eaft long, 103°, north lat, 3° 

JIG, or Gicc, in mufic. See Gigs. 

ILCHESTER, a borough-town of Somer- 
fet(hire, fourteen miles fouth of Wells. 
It fends two members to parliament. 

ILDEFONSO, a palace belonging to the 
king of Spain. 

JLEX, the HOLM-OAK, or EVER-GREEN- 

OAK, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria- 
tetragynia clals of plants, the flower of 
which confilts of one plain petal, divided 
ingo four roundith, hollow, and open feg- 
ments, cohering only at their bottoms: 
the fruit is a roundifh berry, with four 
cells, each of which contains a fingle, 
hard, oblong, and obtufe feed, gibbous 
on one fide, and angular on the other, 
The wood of .thefe trees is accounted. 
very good for many forts of tools and 
utenfils, as mallet-heads, mall-balls, 
chairs, wedges, beetles, pins, &c, as allo 
for palifadoes. It likewife affords the 
moft durable charcoal in the world. 
The kermes, or fpecies known by the 
name of the holm-oak, is of a much 
lower ftature than the other f{pecies of 
ever-green oaks ; feldom growing to the 
height of atree. See KERMEs. 

ILHEOS, or Rio DE ILHEOs, a province 
of Brazil. in South America, fubjeét to 
Portugal. It is bounded by the bay of 
All-faints on the north, and by the At- 
lantic ocean on the eaft. a 

ILIAC Passion, in medicine, a pain in 
the fmall inteftines, apt to turn to an in~ 
flammation, in which their periftaltic 
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motion is inverted, and their contents, 
and even the excrements themfelves, are 
voided by the mouth in vomiting. No- 
thing will pafs down, not fo much asa 
flatus, It is often attended with fatal 
dymptoms. : 
This difeafe, according to Hoffman, is 
preceded with coftivenefs, which is foon 
followed with moft fharp and violent 
pains, with an inflation, diftenfion, and 


_ a tumour of the umbilical region, which 
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feels hard to the touch; the body is fo 
hard bound, that neither wind nor excre- 
ments can pafs downwards: foon after 
the wind firft makes its way upward, there 
e€omes on a naufea, and a frequent vo- 
miting of a bilious and pituitous mat- 
ter; the breathing grows difficult, and 
whateveris eaten or drank is foon thrown 
vp again ; reddith feces, with a ftinking 
f{mell, are afterwards forced up by vomit- 
ing :- this is fucceeded by lofs of ftrength, 
a preternatural heat, a hard and con- 
tragted pulfe, with great thirft; the urine 
is red, and is voided with difficulty. 
When the cafe becomes defperate, a hic- 
coughing and delirium appear; the 
nerves are diftended, the body is all in 
acold fweat, and violent convulfions and 
fainting fits put an end to the patient. 
This difeafe may proceed froin a rup- 
ture, either of the {crotum or the groin ; 
_ from poifons, from any thing that ftops 


up the paflage thro” the fmall guts, fuch 


as hard, dry food, chefnuts, fea-bifcuits, 
quinces, pears, unripe acerb fruit, when 
eaten in large quantities; to which drink- 
ing little, a fedentary life, and a melan- 
choly difpofition of mind, will greatly 
contribute ; thefe all tend to harden the 
feces: the grofs inteftines may alfo be 
plugged up with f{cybals, efpecially if a 
perfon, either through fhame, or want of 
conveniency, does not liften to the calls 
of nature, 

As to the cure, Sydenham thinks it ne- 
ceflary firft of all to bleed in the arm, 
and afterwards, in an hour or two, ex- 
hibit a powerful clyfter ; the fmoke of 
tobacco blown into the bowels through 
an inverted pipe, he recommends as the 
moft efficacious remedy : this may be re- 
peated fome time after, unlefs the effect 
of the firft renders it unneceffary. If 
the difeafe will not yield to this, a pretty 
&rong cathartic is advifeable: thus, take 


© of the pill of fimple colocynth, half a 


diam ; ‘of calomel, one fcruple; and 
as muclvas is fofficient of the balfam of 
peru, Make the whole into four pills 
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to be taken out of a fpoonful of fyrup of 
violets, taking no liquor upon them left 
they cannot be retained: or, take refin of 
fcammony, or inftead of it, refin of jalap, 
twelve grains ; calomel, one fcruple; re 
duce them into powder, taking this out 
of a fpoonful of cow’s milk : take one 
or two fpoonfuls of the fame milk afte 
fwallowing them. If the patient canno 
retain this, let him take twenty-five dropg 
of the thebaic tin&ture in half an ounce 
of {pirituous cinnamon-water ; and when 
the vomiting and pain remit, let the ca 
thartic be repeated; and if the pain re; 
turns, give the anoydne again, and res 
peat it every fourth or fixth hour till the 
inteftines are eafy, and the catharti¢ 
begins to pafs downwards. When it 
has done working, give the following 
draught; take of fpiituous water of cine 
namon, two Olinces; of thebaic tin&ture 
twenty-five drops ; of which make z 
draught, which is to be repeated twic 
or thrice a day, till the vomiting and 
pains quite ceafe: afterwards it will be 
advifeable to give a paregoric, at bed 
time, for feveral nights, 
Hoffman advifes, after the pains are mis 
tigated by anodynes, that a cataplafm 
fhould be applied to the hypogattric res 
gion, to ttop the vomiting and hic 
coughing, which may be compofed of 
equal parts of old venice-treacle, and 
expreffed oil of nutmegs, with the addi 
tion of oil of mint and camphire. Thi 
done, a gentle laxative of manna, cream 
of tartar, and oi] of fweet almonds ma 
be given with a more happy fuccefs, 
the excrements have been long retained, 
When there is an inflammation, nothin 
is better than fix or eight grains of puris 
fied nitre, and half a grain of camphir 
mixed with fome antilpafmodic powde 
and then taken in a convenient vehicle 
Outwardly apply a liniment of axungia 
humana, or any other penetrating fat 
and a dram of camphire. | 
But when other things fail in the cur 
of theilliac paffion, recourfe muft be hz 
to quickfilver; half a pound or a poun 
at moft is fufficient, with fat broth 
oil; and the patient fhould Jie on h 
right fide, or walk gently about t 
room, that its defcent may be eafier 
but if there is an aétual inflammation 
the quickfilver fhould not be ufed. Op 
ates may be ufed to mitigate the pain 
provided they are exhibited in the be 
ginning after bleeding, or before there 
any figns of a mortification, Clyfte 
; . ar 
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are generally very advantageous, for they 
relax the fpafm of the grofs inteftines, 
and for this purpofe warm water with 
fpirit of marfhmallows will be fufficient : 
they fhould be given very foon after the 
firft attack, When the iliac paflion pro- 
ceeds from an incarcerated hernia, then 
Heifter recommends bleeding -as of the 
greateft advantage. See HERNIA. 
LIACUS muscuLus, in anatomy, a 
broad, thick mufcle, lying on the infide of 
the os ilium. Itis fixed by flefhy fibres to 
the internal labium of the creft of the os 
ilium, to that of the flope between the 
two anterior fpines, to the infides of thefe 
fpines, to the fuperior half of the infide 
of this bone, and to the adjacent lateral 
part of the os facrum, All thefe fibres, 
contracting by degrees, run obliquely 
towards the lower part of the mufculus 
pfoas, uniting with it; and being fixed. 
by a kind of aponeurofis to the outfide 
of its tendon, all the way to the little 
trochanter. 

ILIAD, »ucas, in literary hiftory, the name 
of an antient epic poem, the firft and fineft 
of thofe compofed by Homer. 

The poet’s defign in the iliad was to 
fhew the Greeks, who were divided into 
feveral little ftates, how much it was 
their intereft to preferve a harmony and 
good underftanding among themfelves : 
for which end, he fets before them the 
calamities that befel their anceftors from 
the wrath of Achilles, and his mifun- 
derftanding with Agamemnon ; and the 
advantages that afterwards accrued to 
them from their union. ‘The iliad is 
divided into twenty-four books, or rhap- 
fodies, which are marked with the letters 
of the alphabet. 

The critics maintain the iliad to be the 
firft, and yet the belt epic poem that ever 
appeared in the world. Ariftotle’s poe- 
tics are almoft wholly taken up about it, 
forming precepts from that poet’s prac- 
tice, Some authors tell us, that Homer 
invented not only poetry, but all other 
arts and fciences; and that there are 
vifible marks of a perfeét knowledge of 
every one of them to be {een in the iliad. 
There is a tranflation of this noble poem 
into our language, by the late ingenious 
Mr, Pope ; being, perhaps, the mott ele- 
gant, and moft in imitation of the ori- 
ginal, of any attempt that way in any 
language whatever. 

JLIUM, in anatomy, the third and laft of 

the fmall guts, is fituated principally be- 

low the navel, near the offa ilii ; whence 
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itsname. Its length is various: fome= 
times not more than fifteen, fometimes 
twenty {pans or more. Its beginning is . 
where the valves of the jejunum ceafe to 
be confpicuous, and its end is where the - 
larger inteftines begin; in which place 


itis, in avery fingular manner, inferted 
It hag 8 


into the left fide of the colon. 
no other valves except that great one at 
the end, which is called, by many, val 
vula coli Bauhini : its glandsare, in ge- 
neral, more numerous towards the end 
than in any other part, 

ILium Os. See the article INNOMINATA 
OSSA. 

ILL, a river which rifing near Bafil, in 
Switzerland, runs north through Alface, - 


and having pafled by Colmar, Schelftat, 


and Strafburgh, falls into the Rhine a 
little below the laft city. 
ILLECEBRUM, in botany, a genus of the 

pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, hav- 
ing no corolla; the fruit is a capfule ap- 
proaching toa roundifh figure, but point. 
ed at each end, formed of five valves, 
containing only one cell, and covered by” 
the calyx; the feedis fingle, large, round- — 
ifh, and pointed at each end. . 
ILLENOIS, the inhabitants of a. country _ 
contiguous to the illenois-lake, in Cana-— 
da, in north America, which is fituated — 


between 88° and 93° of weft long, and — 


between 41° and 46° of north lat, 
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ILLER, a river of Germany, which rifing ¢ 


in the mountains of Tyrol, runs north 
through Swabia, and falls into the Danube 
at Ulm. 

ILLEVIABLE, in law, fignifies any debt 
or duty that cannot be levied. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, was antiently a title of 
honour in the roman empire, firft given 
to the moft diftinguithed among the 
knights who had a right to bear the latus 
clavis. Afterwards it was given to the 
firft rank of the honorati, that is, to the. 
preefeéti preetorii, trealurers, comites, &c. 
There were, however different degrees 
among the illuftrious ; and as in Spain 
there are degrees of the firft and fecond 
clafs, fo in Rome they had their illuftres 
majores and minores. The novels of 
Valentinian diflinguifh five claffes of 
the illuftrious, among whom the illuftres 
adminiftratores bore the firft rank. 

ILMEN, a lake in the province of Great 
Novogrod, in Ruflia, in 34° eaft long, 
and 58° north lat. ‘ 


ILMINSTER, a market-town of Somer— 


fetfhire, twenty-four miles fouth: wett of 
Wells. 
ILOCK, 
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the Danube, and fubjeét to the houfe of 


Auftria: eaft long. 20° 32’, north lat. 
o , 


33° 
_ ELS, a river of Germany, which rifing in 


the mountains of Bohemia, runs fouth 
and falls into the Danube at Paflau. 


ILSLEY, a market-town of Berkfhire, ten 


miles north-weft of Reading. 


IMAGE, in a religious fenfe, is an artifi- 


cia! reprefentation or fimilitude of fome 
perfon or thing, ufed either by way of 
decoration and ornament, or as an object 
of religious worfhip and veneration ; in 
which laft fenfe, it is ufed indifferently 
with the word ido], See IDoL, 

There is no doubt but that thefe images, 
or idols, were at firft of the plaineft and 
moft fimple materials and as in the 
early ages people had but little fkill in 
feulpture, it is probable that they made 
choice of fuch materials as were molt 
eafily wrought and fafhioned into the in- 
tended figure; from hence it is not un- 
likely that the firft images were made 
of earth, and that to give them fome 
beauty, they were painted with dif- 
ferent colours. Thus Pliny tells us, 
that Targuinius Prifcus caufed a ftatue 
of Jupiter Capitolinus to be made of earth 
and painted red. Next to earth, wood 
feems to have been the moft common ma- 
terial for images; but in length of time 
they were made of brafs, filver, and gold. 
For the worhhip of images, fee the articles 
Gop and IpoLaTry. 

The worfhip of images among the chrif- 
tians, occafioned great contells both in 
the eaftern and weftern churches; but 


at length this worfhip, in fpight of all 


oppofition made againft it, was allowed 
and enjoined, 

The roman catholics boaft of the mira- 
culous eftefts of the images cf their 
faints. The image of Jefus Chrift, which 
feeling itfelf wounded with a dagger by 
‘ap impious wretch, laid its hand upon 
the wound, is famous at Naples, It is 
pretended that the image of St. Catharine 
of Sienna, has often driven out devils, 
and wrought other miracles: and that 
the lady of Lucca, when infolently af- 
faulted by a foldier, who threw a itone 
at her, and had like to have broken the 
head of the child Jefus, whom fhe held 


_ on her right arm, immediately fet him 
g 


on her Jef, and the child liked fitting on 


‘that arm fo well, that fince that accident, 


he has never changed iis ination. 
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YLOCK, a town of Sclavonia, fituated on 


IMAGINATION, a power or faculty of 


® 


IMA 
As to the greek church, tho’ they reject] 
the ufe of graven images and ftatues 
they pay a boundlefs veneration to pic= 
tures, and upon folemn feltivals plan 

the picture of the faint to whom th 

church is dedicated in the center of th 

church; and every perfon prefent falute 

it not by kneeling or proftration, but by 
giving itakifs, Ifthe piture reprefents 
our bleffed Lord, they kifs its feet; if 
the virgin Mary, its hands; but if it be 
any other faint, they approach it with 
more familiarity, and kils its cheek, Be- 
fore thefe pidiures they alfo addrefs their 


prayers. 


the mind, whereLy it conceives and forms _ 
ideas of things communicated to it by 
the outward organs of fenfe. q 
Lord Bacon, having divided the doftrine 
of the mental faculties into logics and 
ethics, confiders the imagination as per- 
forming the office of an agent or em- 
baffador on both fides, and affifting alike 
in the judicial and minifterial capacity. 
Senfe, according to him, commits all_ 
forts of notions to the imagination, and 
reafon afterwards judges of them. In_ 
like manner, reafon tranfmits feleét and 
approved notions to the imagination be- 
fore the decree is executed ; for imagi- 
nation always precedes and excites vo- 
luntary motion, and is therefore a com- 
mon inftrument both to the reafon and 
the will ; only it has two faces, that 
turned towards reafon bearing the efhgy 
of truth, but that towards a&iion, the 
efigy of goodnefs, yet fo as to appear 
the effigies of filters. i 
Mr, Boyle fays, that there are many in- 
{tances in phyfical-books of difeafes arif- 
ing from imagination, particularly where © 
the difeafe is exceffively dreaded ; add- 
ing, that he knew a lady who had the 
fmall-pex by this means: nor is it only 
in women that imagination has thefe 
effets, for be tells us of a man whofe 
hair was fuddenly changed from a fear 
cf his going to be put to death, The 
remembrance of a lothfome potion will 
ofien produce a horror, attended with a 
fenible commotion of the whole body, 
and a kind of convulfion about the fto- 
mach, Shame, we fee, occafions the 
ood to be plentifully thrown up into 
the face, as will alfo great and fudden joy. — 
Longing in women may be fuppofed to — 
create great alterations in the body of 
the mether, fince it will leave fuch lafting 
and 
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nd ftrong impreffions upon that of the - 
nfant. And Mr. Boyle tells us of a 
oung lady who wafhing in St. Wini- 
fred’s well, and fixing her eyes very at- 
tively upon the red pebble-ftones which 
in a fcattered order made a large part of 
thofe that appeared through the water, 
}a while afterwards grew big, went her 
| time, and was delivered of a child, whofe 
| fkin was plentifully fpeckled with fpots of 
the colour and magnitude of thefe ftones, 
We have had lately an ingenious poem, 
in Englifh, upon the pleafures of the ima- 
gination ; and Addifon’s effays upon that 
fubje& in the Speftator, as well as Hut- 
chinfon’s treatife on beauty and virtue, 
deferve the attention of fuch as defire to 
be informed in this branch of philofophy. 
MAM, a name applied by the mahome- 
tans to him who is head of the congre- 
gations in their mofques ; and by way 
of eminence to him who has the fupreme 
authority both in refpe&t to fpirituals and 
temporals. 
There are fubordinate imams in each 
town who reprefent the chief imam, but 
only with refpeé& to religion. When 
the imam of the muffulman religion is 
mentioned without diftinétion, it is al- 
ways reftriGed to the rightful and lawful 
fucceffor of Mahomet, the fountain both 
of fecular and facred jurifdiftion. The 
mahometans are not perfeétly agreed con- 
cerning the dignity of fome of the cir- 
cumitances of this office: fome hold the 
imamate to be fettled by divine right, 
like the aaronical priefthood, in one fa- 
mily: others think it not fo unaltera- 
bly tied to genealogy and defcent, as to 
hinder its paffing from one family to 
another ; and they fay that an imam 
may be depofed for vicious conduét, and 
his office conferred to another. 
The (chiites, or difciples of Ali, maintain, 
that this privilege belonys to the family 
of Ali exclufive of all others; Ali being 
fole heir to Mahomet: hence, they own 
no perfon for the head of religion, who 
cannot prove his deicent in a right line 
from this firltimam. ‘There are imams 
belonging to particular mofques, who 
are in the nature of our parith-priefts, 
IMBARGO, or Emsarco, in naval af- 
fairs. See the article EMBARGO. 
IMBECILITY, a languid, infirin ftate of 
body, which, being greatly impaired, 
is not able to perform it ufual exercifes 
and funétions. 
IMBEZLE, fignifies to fteal, pilfer, or 
purloin, and allo to wafte or diminifh 
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goods, &c. entrufted to a perfon’s charge 
and care, Imbezlers of wool forfeit 
double damages, and may be committed 
to the houfe of correétion till paid ; and 


fervants embezling their mafter’s goods 


to the value of 4os are deemed guilty 
of felony without benefit of clergy. 
IMBIBING, the aétion of a dry porous 
body, that abforbs or takes up a moift or 
fluid one: thus, fagar imbibes water ; 
a fpunge, the moifture of the air, &c. 

IMBRICATED, among botanifts, an ap- 
pellation given to fuch leaves of plants, 
‘as are placed over one another like the 
tiles of a houfe. v 
The term imbricated is likewife applied 
to fome of the heart-fhells, from their 


being rigid tranfverfely in the fame - 


manner. 

IMENSTAT, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Swabia, fituated in eaft long, 
10° 8’, north lat. 47° 25’. ; 

IMITATION, in literary matters, the a& 
of doing or ftriving to copy after, or be- 
come like to, another perfon or thing, 
Du Bos obferves, that the principal merit 
of poems and pictures, confifts in the imi- 
tation of fuch objects as would have ex. 
cited real paffions ; and that the paffions 


which thefe imitations give rife to, are — 


only fuperficial, and not fo ftrong as 
that of the obje& imitated, and are there- 
fore foon effaced, He alfo maintains, 
that the imitation of tragic objeéts in 
poems and pictures, afford moft pleafure 
we liften, therefore, with pleafure to thofe 
unhappy men who make a recital of 
their misfortunes by means of a pain- 


4 


ter’s pencil, or of a poet’s verfes; but,as 
Diogenes Laertius obferves, it would af “yay - 


fli& us extremely, were we to hear them ~~ 


Be: 
a 


bewailing their fad difafters in perfon. <3. 


The too great impreffions thefe imita- ~ 


tions make upon man, was the reafon — 
of Piato’s excluding them from his re- 
public. Poets and painters cannot choofe 
too engaging a fubjeét for their imita- 
tion, fince the principal charm of thefe 
two arts, as Du Bos obferves, proceeds 
from the imitation of objects capable of 
engaging us, 
Imitation, fays he, ought not to be 
fervile, but like that which Horace, 
Virgil, and many other good -writers 
made ufe of, who preceded them; that 
is, by following the genius of the lan-- 
guage in which they compofed, and tak- 
ing nature for their frft model. 
IMITATION, in mufic, a particular way of 
compofition wherein each past is made 
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to imitate the other, either throughout 
the whole piece, which is one of the 
kinds of canon; or only during fome 
meafures, which is a fimp!e imitation, 
Sometimes the motion or figure of the 
notes is only imitated, and that often by 
a contrary motion, which makes what 
they call a retrograde imitation. 
Imitation differs from a fugue, fays Mr. 
Broffard, in regard in the former the re- 
petition muft be a fecond, third, fixth, 
feventh, or ninth, either above or below 
the firft voice or guide ; to which it may 
‘ be added, that it may-be at any interval, 

and differs properly from fugue, in that 

in imitation the intervals may not be pre- 
cifely the fame; whereas were the repe- 
tition to an unifon, fourth, fifth, or oc- 
tave, higher or lower, and the intervals 
exactly the fame in the comes and guido, 
it would bea fugue, 

IMMACULATE,  fomething © without 

' ftain, chiefly applied to the conception 
of the holy virgin. See CONCEPTION. 

IMMANENT, in logic. The f{choolmen 
. diftinguifh two kinds of actions, the one 
tranfient, which pafs from the agent to 
the patient, the other immanent, which 

_ continue inthe agent. See AcT. 

IMMATERIAL, fomething devoid of 
matter, or that is pure fpirit: thus 
God, angels, and the human foul are 
immaterial beings. See the articles Gop, 
ANGEL, and SouL. 

IMMEDIATE, whatever is capable of 

_ producing an effe& without the interven- 
tion of external means ; thus we fay, an 
immediate caufe, in oppofition to a me- 
_ diate or remote one. See Cause. 
IMMEDIATE MODE. See MopE. 
IMMEMORIAL, in law, an epithet given 
to the time or duration of any thing, 
whofe beginning we know nothing of. 
In a legal fenfe, a thing is faid to be of 
time immemorial, or time out of mind, 
that was before the reign of king Edw, II. 

IMMENSITY, an unlimited extenfion, or 
which no finite and determinate fpace, 
repeated ever fo often, can equal. 

IMMERETTA, a province of Afiatic 
Turky, fituated between Georgia and the 
Euxine fea, 

IMMERSION, that a& by which any 
thing is plunged into water, or other 
fluid. See the article FLuip, 
It is ufed in chemiftry for a fpecies of cal- 
cination, when any body isimmerfed in a 
fluid to be corroded ; or it is a fpecies of 
lotion, as when a fubftance is plunged 
into any flyid in order to deprive it of a 
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bad quality, or communicate to it a good 
one. he: 

IMMERSION, in aftronomy, is when a ftar 

or planet is fo near the fun with regard 
to our obferyations, that we cannot fee 
it; being, as it were, enveloped and hid 
in the rays of that luminary. It allo 
denotes the beginning of an eclipfe of 
the moon, or that moment when the 
moon begins to be darkened, and to en=— 
ter into the fhadow of the earth; and 
the fame term is alfo ufed with regard to 
an eclipfe of the fun, when the difk of 
the moon begins to cover it. In this | 
fenfe emerfion ftands oppofed to immer- 
fion, and fignifies the moment wherein | 
the moon begins to come out of the tha- 
dow of the earth, or the fun begins to 
fhew the parts of his difk which were hid 
before. See the article ECLIPsE. 
Immerfion is frequently applied to the 
fatellites of Jupiter, and efpecially to the 
firft fatellite; the obfervation whereof is 
of fo much ufe for difcovering the longi- 
tude. The immerfion of that fatellite is 
the moment in which it appears to enter 
within the difk of jupiter, and its emer- 
fion the moment when it appears to come 
out. 
The immerfions are obferved from the 
time of the conjunction of jupiter with 
the fun, to the time of his oppofition ; 
and the emerfions from the time of his 
oppolition to his conjunétion, 
The peculiar advantage of thefe obfer- — 
vations is, that during eleven months of 
the year, they may be made at leaft every 
otherday, ‘The perfe€tion of this theory 
and the praxis thereon, we owe to Mr. 
Caffini. 

IMMORTAL, that which will laf to alk 
eternity ; as having in it no principle 
of alteration or corruption : thus God 
and the human foul are immortal. See 
the articles Gop and SouL. 

IMMUNITY, a privilege or exemption 
from fome office, duty, or impofition, as 
an exemption from tolls, &c, 

Immunity is more particularly under- 
ftood of the liberties granted to cities | 
and communities, 

IMMUTABILITY, one of the divine 
attributes, founded on the abfolute per- 
feGtion of the deity. See Gop. 

The immutability of God is two-fold, 
phyfical and moral. _ The firft confifts in 
this, that the divine eflence does not, 
nor poffibly can, receive any alteration ; 
and “the moral immutability is founded 
on the perfeiion of his nature, whereby 

he 
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e always wills the fame things, or fuch 
as are beft on the whole. 
OLA, a city of Italy, feventeen miles 
eaft of Bologna, fubje& to the pope, 
PALED, in heraldry ; when the coats 
of a man and his wife who is not an 
heirefs are borne in the fame efcutcheon, 
they muft be marfhalled in pale; the 
hufband’s on the right fide, and the wife's 
on the left: and this the beralds call 
| baron and feme, two coats impaled. 

If a man has had two wives, he may 
impale his coat in the middle between 

| theirs; and if he has had more than two, 

they are to be marfhalled on each fide of 
his in their proper order, 

MPALPABLE, that whofe parts are fo 

extremely minute that they cannot be 
diftinguifhed by the fenfes, particularly 
by that of feeling. 

IMPANATION, aterm ufed by divines, 
to fignify the opinion of the lutherans 
with regard to the eucharift, who be- 
lieve that the fpecies of bread and wine 
remain together with the body of our 
Saviour after confecration, 

IMPANELLING, in law, fignifies the 
writing down or entering into a parch- 
ment, lift or {chedule, the names of a 
jury fummoned by the fheriff to appear 
for fuch public fervices as juries are em- 
ployed in, See the article PANNEL. 

IMPARLANCE, in law, a petition in 
court fora day to confider or advife what 
anfwer the defendant fhall make to the 
plaintiff's a€tion ; and is the continuance 
of the caufe till another day, or a longer 
time given by the court, 

An imparlance is general or fpecial ; 
general is when it is entered in general 
terms, without any {pecial claufe therein; 
fpecial is where the defendant defires a 
further day to anfwer. And this laft im- 
parlance is of ufe to plead fome matters, 
which cannot be pleaded after a general 
impartance. 

It is faid that imparlance was formerly 
from day to day, but now it is from one 
term to another. In cafe the plaintiff 
amends his declaration after the fame is 
delivered or filed, the defendant may in 
courfe imparl to the next term after- 
wards, unlefs the plaintiff pays cofts$ 
but if he does, and they are accepted, 
the defendant may not have an impar- 
lance. Likewife the not delivering a de- 
claration in time, is fometimes the caule 
of imparlance; and when the@plaintift 
declares, yet does not proceed in three 
terms after, in fuch cafe the defendant 

Vou, II, 
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may imparl to the next facceeding term. 
But there are divers cafes wherein im- 
parlances are not to be given, as where 
a perfon is fued by an attorney or any 
other privileged perfon of the court in | 
an affize, one may not imparl except 
good caufe be given, nor fhall there be 
imparlance in action of fpecial claufum_ 
fregit, Ge. raf 
IMPARSONNEE, or parfon imparfonee, 
in.iaw. See the article PARSON. eae SA 
IMPASSIBLE, that which is exempt from 
faffering, or cannot undergo pain or ale 
feration. a ie “ 
The ftoics place the foul of their wife 
man in an impaflible, or imperturbable 
ftate. See the article Srores. 
IMPASTATION, the mixtion of various 
materials of different colours and confift- . 
encies, baked or bound together with 
fome cement, and hardened either by the : 
air or by fire. Me 
IMPASTATION, in mafonry, a termufed 
for a work made of fluc, or ftone, beaten 4 
and wrought up in manner ofa pafte, 
f 


Some authors are of opinion, that the 
obelifks and the huge antique columns 
{till remaining, were made by impafta- 
tion, . 
IMPASTING, or EMPASTING, in paint- 
ing. See the article EMPASTING. Pee 
IMPATIENS, ToUCH-ME-NOT, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants otherwife call- 
ed balfamina. See BALSAMINA. 

This plant is faid to be fo ftrong a diu- 
retic, as to bring on a diabetes. ‘ 
IMPEACHMENT, an accufation and 
profecution for treafon and other crimes 
and mifdemeanors. Any member of the 
lower houfe of parliament may impeach 
any one belonging either to that body, or 
to the houfe of lords. The method of 
proeeeding, is to exhibit articles on the 
behalf of the commons, by whom mana~ 
gers are appointed to make good their 
charge. ‘Thefe articles are carried tothe 
lords, by whom every perfon impeached 
by the commons is always tried ; and if 
they find him guilty no pardon under 
the great feal can be pleaded to fuch an _ 

impeachment. 12 Will, III. cap, ii, 

IMPEACHMENT of waffe, isa prohibition 
or reltraint from committing of wafte up- 
on lands or tenements. This term alfo 
fignifiesa demand of fatisfaétion for waite 
committed by a tenant, who has only a 
particular eftate in the land granted, as 
for life or years, Yet a perfon that holds 
lands on leafe containing this claufe, viz. 
to hold without impeachment of wafte, - 
1o N ‘ has 
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has thereby fuch an intereft in the lands, 
&c, that he may commit wafte without 
being impeached or queftioned for it, 

TP DIN NES, in law, are fuch hin- 
drances as put a ftop, or ftay, toa perfon’s 
feeking for his right by due ccurfe of 
law.. 

Perfons under impediments are thofe that 
> are either under age, or under cover, that 
“are non compos mentis, in prifon, beyond 
© fea, &c. who by our ftatutes are allowed 

time to claim and profecute their rights, 
after fuch impediments are removed, ef- 

‘pecially in cale of fines levied, 

IMPENE TRABILITY, in philofophy, 
“that property of body, whereby it cannot 
be pierced by another: thus, a body, 
which {fo fills a fpace as to exclude all 


others, it is {aid to be impenetrable. See” 


the articles Bopy, ExTENsIoON, &c, 

IMPERATIVE, one of the moods of a 
verb, ufed when we would command, 
entreat or advife: thus, go, read, take 
pity, be advifed, are imperatives in our 
Janguage ; but in the learned languages, 
this mood has a peculiar termination to 
diftinguifh it from others, as i, or i/o, 
go3 lege, or legito, read, &c. and not 
only fo, but the termination varies, ac- 
cording as you addrefs one or more per- 
fons, as audi and audite; axeile, axeéloy, 
exnvtwecay, Se. 

IMPERATOR, in roman antiquity, a 
title of honour conferred on victorious 
generals, by their.armies, and afterwards 
confirmed by the fenate. 

IMPERATORIA, mastTerR-w ORT, in 
botany, a genus of the prntandria-digy- 
nia clais of plants, the general corolla of 
which is umform; the ‘fingle flowers are 
compofed each of five inflexo-cordate and 
nearly equal petals; the fruit is naked, 
round, comprefled, and feparable into 
two parts; the feeds are two, oval, fur- 
rowed with two lines on one fide, and 
furrounded with a broad margin. 

The root of this plant is cordial and fu- 
dorific, and is an ingredient in many 
compofitions. 

IMPERFECT, fomething that is defe&tive, 
or that wants fome of the proper ties found 
in other beings of the fame kind: thus 
moffes are called imperfect plants, be- 
caule almoft aj] the parts of* fructification 
are wanting in them; and for the like 
reafon, is the appellation imperfect given 
to the fungi and fubmarine plants. See 
the articles Moss and Funcus. 

IMPERFECT FL OWERS, thole otherwile 
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See the article ST; ‘ 


called famineous. 
MINEOUS, 

IMPERFECT NUMBERS, fuch whofe aliqt 
parts taken together, do esther excee 
or fall fhort of that whole number ¢ 
which they are parts: they are eithe 
abundant or deficient. See the article 
ABUNDANT and DEFICIENT. 

IMPERFECT TENSE, in grammar, a ten 
that regards fome preterite tenfe, or de 
notes the thing to be at that time pre 
fent, and not quite finithed ; as fcribe 
bam, Iwas writing. 

IMPERIAL, . fomething belonging to.a 

emperor or empire, as. imperial crown 
imperial chamber, imperial cities, ‘mpe 
rial diet, Gc. See Crown, CHAMBER, 
City, Dier,,@e. 

IMPERIAL Is allo acity and port-town o 
the province of Chili, in Scuth America 
fituated in weft longitude 80%, north las 
titude 39°. 

IMPERSONAL vers, in grammar, 
verb to which the nominative of any cer 
tain perfon cannot be prefixed; or, a 
others define it, a verb dettitute of th 
two firft and primary perfons, as deceé 
oportet, Gc, The imperfonal, verbs of 
the aftive voice end in ¢, and thofe of th 
paflive in tus they are conjugated thro 
the third perfon fingular of almoft all the 
tenfes and moods: they want the impe 
rative, tnftead of which we ule the pre 
fent of the fubjunétive; as peniteat 
pugnetur 5; nor, buta few excepted, aré 
they to be met with in the {ypines, par 
ticiples, or gerunds. 

IMPERVIOUS, a thing not to be per 
vaded, nor patted through, either by rea 
fon of the c! lofenefs of its pores, er the 
particular configuration of its parts. 

IMPETIGO, in medicine, a name by 
which the leprofy of the Greeks. is fome 
times. called, See LEPROSY. 

IMPETIGO is alfoa fpecies of itch, attend 
ed with dry fcales or {curf, and an unealy 
pruriginous itching. See ITCH. 

IMPETRATION, in law, the obtain< 
ing any thing by requeft or prayer: but 
in our old ftatutes, it istaken for the pre< 
obtaining of church benefices. in this 
realm, from the court of Rome, which 
lie in the difpofition and gift of the king 
and other lay-patrons of this land. 

IMPETUS, in mechanics, the force with 
which one body impels or ftrikes an- 
other. See the articles MOMENTUM,| 
GUgNERY, &e, 

IMPING, in falconry, the inferting of a) 

feather 


q 
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feather in the wing of an hawk, in the 
place of one that is broken, 

MPLANT ATION, the fame with tranf- 

plantation, See TRANSPLANTATION. 

MPLEAD fignifies to fue or profecute by 
due courfe of law. 

MPLEMENTS is ufed for all things ne- 
ceffary for a trade, or the furniture of an 
houfhold 5 in Which fenfe, it is frequent- 
ly ufed in wills, conveyances of move- 

| ables, Ge. 

LIMPLICITE, fomething tacitly comprif- 

ed or underftood 3 that is, contained in a 


oh 


exprefs terms, but only by induction and 
confequence. 

IMPLICATION, in law, is where fome- 

thing is implied, that is not expreffed by 
the parties themfelves in their deeds, con- 
tracts, and agreements. 
In this cafe, the want of words may be 
fupplied by implication. Thus, where a 
hufband by will devifes all the goods in 
his houfe, to his wife ; and after her de- 
ceafe, bequeaths his houfe and thofe goods 
to his fon, it is implied, in law, that the 
widow is to have the houfe for life; be- 
caufe though the fon might have had it, 
he is not mentioned by will to have any 
thing till after the deceafe of the mo- 
ther. But it is otherwife, where a perfon 
devifes part of his lands to his wife for 
life, and the part (0 devifed, with all the 
reft of his lands to the youngeft fon, and 
his heirs, after the wife’s deceafe: in this 
cafe, as there is no exprefs devife of the 
reft of the lands to the wife, fhe cannot 
have them by implication; flor fince the 
eldeft fon, who is heir at law, is not ex- 
cluded, he fhall have them during his mo- 
ther’s life, and till the devife tothe young- 
eft fon takes effect, 

IMPORTATION, in commerce, the bring - 
ing merchandize into a kingdom from 
foreign countries; in contradiftinGlion to 
exportation. See EXPORTATION. 
We thall here give fome of the principal 
laws relating to the importation of goods 
into this kingdom. Goods imported 
without entry, or paying cufloms, are 
forfeited ; and the lord-treafurer, the ba- 
rons of the exchequer, or chief magiftrates 
of the place where the offence was com- 
mitted, or next adjoining to it, may grant 
a.warrant to any perfon, who, with the 
affiftance of a conftable, may break open 
doors, chifts, Gc. and take thence any 
prohibited or unaccuftomed goods; but 
this is to be done, within one month after 
the offence was committed, Butif falle 
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information is given, the perfon wrongs 
fully accufed, may recover co{ts and da- 
mages. See the article DuTY. ; 
No jhip or vefflel arriving from beyond 
feais to be above three Sys in failing 
from Gravefend to the place of difcharge 
on the river Thames, unlefs hindered by 
contrary winds or other impediment. — 
And no fhip bound for the port of Lon- 
don is to touch or ftay at any place ad- 
joining to any fhore, between Gravefend 
and Chefter-quay. True entries are to 
be made of all fuch fhips lading, upon 
oath of the mafter or purfer for that voy- 
age; alfo where fhe took in Ae he 
where fhe was built, how manned, who — 
were the owners, and who the mafter 
during the voyage. In ail out-ports, 
fhips are to come dire&tly to the place of 
unlading, and make true entries as. 
aforefaid, upon penalty of the forfeiture 
of rool. 

fter any fhip is cleared, and the watch. 
men and tidefmen difcharged from their __ 
attendance, if there be found onboard ~~ 
any concealed goods that have not paid 
the dufy inwards, the mafter, or other 
perfon taking charge of the fhip, fall. 
forfeit 100), i 
Porters, carmen, watermen, &c, affift- ‘ 
ing in landing unaccuftomed goods,  - 
fhall, on conviétion, forthe firtoffence, 
be committed to the next jail till they 
find fecurity for their good behaviour ; 
and for their fecond offence, they are to 
be committed to prifon for two months, > 
without bail or mainprize, or till they are F 


Ba 


difcharged by the court of exchequer, or - 
each of them pay 5}. to the theriff of the 
county. 
No merchant-denizen fhall cover a ftran- 
ger’s goods, but fhall, by himfelf or - — 
agent, fign one of his bills of every en- 
try, with the mark, nutiber, and con- 
tents of every parcel of goods, without 
which no entry fhall pafs. And no chil- 
dren of aliens under the age of twenty- | 
one years, fhall have entry made in their 
names, nor be admitted to trade, i 
Merchants, trading into the port of Lon- 
don, fhall have free liberty to lade and 
unlade their goods at any of the lawful. 
quays between the Tower and London-~ 
bridge; from fun-rifing to fun-fetting, 
from. September 10, to March103 and 
between fix o'clock in the morning and 
fix in the evening, from March 10, to 
September: 103 giving notice thereof to 
the refpective officers, appointed to attend 
the lading and unlading of goods. And 
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fuch officers as fhall refufe to be prefent, 
fhall forfeit 51. for every default. 
To prevent combination between im- 
orters, and feizers of goods unlawfully 
imported or exported, none fhall feize 
them but the officers of the cuftoms, or 
fuch as fhall be authorifed fo to do by the 
lord trealurer, under treafurer, or a fpe- 
cial commiffion from his majefty, under 
the great or privy feal. 
If any feizer of prohibited or unaccuftom- 
ed goods does not make due profecution 
thereof, it is lawful for the cuftom-houfe 
officers, or others deputed thereto, to 
make feizure of fuch goods, and they 
fhall be, in law, adjudged the firft true 


‘Informers and feizers, and have the bene- 


fit thereof, notwitb{tanding any law and 
ftatute to the contrary. 

All foreign goods permitted to be landed 
by bills at fight, bills at view or fuffrance, 
fhall be landed at the moft convenient 
quays and wharfs, as the officers of the 
cuftoms fhall direét ; and there, or at 
the king’s florehoufe of the refpeftive 
ports, fhall be meafured, weighed, num- 
bered, Gc. by the officers appointed, who 
fhall perfe& the entry, and fubfcribe their 
names to it, and the next day make their 
report to the cuftomer, colleétor, or 
comptroller 5 or in default thereof, fhall 
forfeit 1001. 

Any merchant who fhall import goods, 
fhall have liberty to break bulk in any 
lawful port or quay, the mafter or puri- 
er firit making oath of the true contents 
of the fhip’s lading. No englifh merchant 
fhall put on fhore in Scotland or Ireland, 
any merchandize of the growth or pro- 
duce of any of his majefty’s plantations, 
unlefs the fame have been firft landed in 
England, Wales, or Berwick, and paid 
the duties with which they are charge- 
able, under the penalty of forfeiting the 
fhip and goods, three fourths to the king, 
and one fourth to the informer, or he 
that fhall fue for the fame: but if a 
fhip be difabled, or driven into any port 
of Ireland, and unable to proceed on 
her voyage, her goods may be put on 
fhore, under the hands of the principal 
officers of the cuftoms there refiding, 
till the goods:can be put on board fome 
other veffel, to be tranfported to fome 
part of England or Wales. 

Natives of England or Ireland may im- 
port into England, direét!y from Ive- 
land, any hemp, flax, thread, yarn, and 
linen, of the growth and manufaéture of 
Ireland, cuflom-free ; the chief officer fo 


IMPOSITION of bands, a religious cere 


IMPOSSIBLE, that which cannot be done 


‘IMP 


importing bringing a certificate from the 
chief office in Ireland, expreffing the par. 
ticulars of the goods, with the names ant 
places of abode of the exporters thence 
and of fuch as have fworn that the fai 
goods are, bona fide, of the growth and 
manufaéture of that kingdom, and wh 
they are configned to in England ; an 
the chief officers fhall make oath, tha 
the faid goods are the fame that are on 
board, by virtue of that certificate, 


mony, in which a bifhop lays his hang 
upon the head of a perfon, in ordination 
confirmation, or in uttering a blefling 
This pradice is alfo generally obferved 
by the diffenters at the ordination of thei 
minifters, when all the minifters prefen 
place their hands upon the head of him 
whom they are ordaining, while one of 
the body prays for a bleffing on him and 
his future labours, 
Impofition of hands was a jewifh ceremo- 
ny, introduced not by any divine autho- 
rity, but by cuftom; it being the prac 
tice of thofe people, whenever they pray= 
ed for any perfon, to lay their hands o 
his head. Our Saviour obferved the fame 
ceremony both when he conferred his 
blefling on the children, and when he 
cured the fick: the apoftles alfo Jaid hands 
on thofe, upon whom they conferred the: 
Holy Ghoft. In the antient church, im 
pofition of hands was even practifed i 
marriage, which cuftom is ftill obferved 
by the Abyffinians, 
However, the ufe of this term, which in 
its orginal fignification was general, is 
now reftrained, by cuftom, to the laying 
on of hands praétifed in ordination. 


or effected. 
A propofition is faid to be impoffible, 
when it contains two ideas, which mu= 
tually deftroy each other, and which can 
neither be conceived nor united together 
in the mind: thus, it is impoffible, that 
a circle fhould be a fquare, becaufe we 
conceiveclearly that fquarenefs and round- 
nefs deftroy each other by the contrariety 
of their figure. 
Impoffibilities are of three kinds, viz. 
metaphyfical, phyfical, and moral. A 
thing is metaphyfically impoffible, when 
it cannot be done even by divine power 5 _ 
as that a fquare fhould be round, &c. | 
thofe ideas, as was alreavy obferved, de~" 
ftroy each other, imply a contradiction, 
and are, ftri€tly fpeaking, nothing at all, 
in regard that what is affumed, is at the” 

fame 


IMP 


fame time denied: this impoffibility is 
otherwife termed abfolutely impoffible. 

A thing is faid to be phyfically impoffible, 
that cannot be done by any natural 
powers, as the refurreétion of the dead: 
this is otherwise termed impofibile crea- 
tura, or impoffiple with regard to the 
creature. 

A thing is morally impoffible, when, of 
its Own nature, it is poffible; but yet 
is attended with fuch difficulties, as that, 
all things confidered, it appears impof- 
fible : thus, it is morally impoffible that 
all men fhould be virtuous, or that a man 
fhould throw the fame number with three 
dice an hundred times fucceflively. 

But with greater propriety a thing is faid 
to be morally-impoffible, when it is re- 
pugnant to good fenfe and decency, or 
contrary to the laws of nature: thus the 
lawyers fay, omne turpe eft impoffibile: 
thefe conditions are impoflible, therefore, 
which fenfe and decorum do not allow 
to be performed, though in themfelves 
very poflible to thofe who have no regard 
to good fenfle, &c, 

IMPOST, in law, fignifies in general a 
tribute or cuftom, but is more particular- 
ly applied to fignify that tax which the 
crown receives for merchandizes import- 
ed into any port or haven. See Duty. 
Some, notwithftanding, diftinguifh im- 
pofts from cuftoms, which laft are :ather 
the profits arifing to the king from goods 
exported. See the article CusToMs. 
Imposts, in architeCture, the capitals of 
pillars, or pilafters, which fupport arches, 
An impoft, fometimes called chaptrel, 
is a fort of a plinth, or little corniche, 
which crowns a pier, and fupports the 
firft {tone whence an arch or vault com- 
mences. The impofts are conformable 
to their proper orders. The tufcan has 
only a plinth; the doric has two faces 
crowned ; the ionic, a larmier, or crown 
over the two faces, and its mouldings 
may be carved; the corinthian and com- 
pofite have a larmier, frieze, and other 
mouldings, See the articles Tuscan, 
Doric, &c. 

The projeStures of the impofts muft not 
exceed the naked of the pilafter: fome- 
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IMPOSTHUME, in furgery, &c. the 


Live Ws ” Ap Sea, 


IMP 
perpendicular line of the pillar, there al- 
ways feems a kind of elbow, 


fame with abfcefs. See Apscess. 


IMPOTENCE, or ImPorenNcy, in gene- 


ral, denotes want of ftrength, power, or 
means to perform any thing. 

Divines and philofophers diftinguith two 
forts of impotency, natural and moral; 
the firft is a want of fome phyfical prin. 
ciple, neceffary to an action; or where a 


being is abfolutely defeétive, or not free 
and at liberty to act: the fecond onlyim=- 
ports a great difficulty, as aftrong habi¢ 


to the contrary, a violent paffion, or the 
like. 

Impotency is, more particularly, ufed for 
a natural inability to coition. Impotence 
with refpect to men, is the fame as Aerili- 
ty in women ; that is, an inability of pro- 
pagating the {pecies, There are many 
caufes of impotence, as a natural defeét 
in the organs of generation, which fel- 
dom admits of a cure: accidents, di- 
feafes ; and in fuch cafes the impotence 
may, or may not be remedied, according 
as thefe are curable or otherwile. 
there is reafon to believe that the moft fre- 
quent caufes of impotence are prepofter= 
ous methods of venery, and too often re- 
peated venereal injuries. See the article 
GONORRHOEA, | 
Dr. James thinks that a fudden impotence 
happening to a man not accuftomed to 
any diforders of that kind, and not ac- 
countable for from any preceding acci- 
dents, is a fore-runner of fome great dif- 


order; and that, in fuch cafes, provoca~ - 


tives are very dangerous, becaule it is 
poflible they may increafe the diforder 
which caufes the impotence, and make it 
fatal. Hippocrates advifes a man who 
has a mind to get children, not to get 
drunk, nor drink white-wine, but that 
which is ftrong and unmixed, nor to ufe 
the warm bath. 


Another principal caufe of impotence is” 


the vicious habit of drinking fpirits, that 
is, drams and the like. 


IMPRACTICABLE cass, in algebra, 


that otherwife called irreducible. See 


the article IRREDUCIBLE CASE. 


times the entablature of the order ferves IMPRECATION, a curfe, or with that 


for the impoft of the arch, and this has 
a very grand and ftately appearance, 


evil may befal any one. See the article 


EXECRATION. 


The impoft is a thing very effential tothe IMPREGNATION, the getting a woman 


compofition of the ordonnances, info 
much that without it, in the place where 
the curve line of the arch meets with the 


with-child. See PREGNANCY, 
The term impregnation is alfo ufed, 
in pharmacy, for communicating the 


virtues _ 


But» 
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virtues of one medicine to another, whe- IMPROPER FRAcTions, in arithmetic 


- ther by mixture, coftion, digeftion, &c. 


IMPRESSION is applied to the fpecies of IMPROPRIATION, a parfonage or 


objects, which are fuppofed to make fome 
mark or impreffion on the fenfes, the 
mitid, and the memory. 
The peripatetics affert, that bodies emit 
fpecies refembling them, which are con- 
veyed to the common fenforium, and 
there are rendered intelligible by the ac- 
tive intelle&t ; and when thus {piritualiz- 
ed, are called expreffions, or exprefs 
~ fpecies, as being expreffed from the others, 
IMPRESSION alfo denotes the edition of a 
book, regarding the mechanical part on- 
ly; whereas edition, befides this, takes 
in the care of the editor, who corrected 
or augmented the copy, adding notes, 
@c. to render the work more ufeful, See 
_ the article Eprror. 


-IMPREST, Auditors of. Sce AuDiTor. 


IMPREST-MONEY, the money paid at the 
enlifling of foidiers. 
IMPRISONMENT, the ftate of a perfon 
reftrained of his liberty, and detained un- 
der the cuftody of another, 
No perfon is to be imprifoned but as the 
Jaw direéts, either by the command or 
ordér of a court of record, or by lawful 
warrant ; or the king’s procefs, on which 
one may be lawfully detained. And at 
common law, a perfon could not be im- 
prifoned unlels he were guilty of fome 
force and violence, for which his body 
was fubjec&t to imprifonment, as one of 
the higheft executions, Where the law 
gives power to imprifon, in fuch cafe it 
is juftifiable, provided he that does it in 
_-purfuance of a ftatute, exactly purfues the 
ftatute in the manner of dommg it, for 
otherwife it will be deemed falfe impri- 
fonment, and of confequence it is unjuf- 
tifable. Every warrant of commitment 
for imprifoning a perfon, ought to run, 
s¢ ‘Till delivered by due courle of law,”’ 
and not ‘* Until farther order ;°° which 
has been held ill, and thus it alfo is, 
where one is imprifoned on a warrant not 
mentioning any caufe for which he is 
committed, 
A perfon being fent to prifon by a war- 
_ rant from a fecretary of ttate, without af- 
_ figning any caufe, &c, it was adjudged, 
that he ought to be difcharged for that 
reafon. Perfons may alfo, by bail or ha- 
beascorpus, be difcharged from their im- 
prifonment in any cafe bailable. See the 
articles Hapeas Corpus, Bait, Pri- 
SON, and PRISONER, 


a 


IMPULSE, or IMPULSIVE FORCE, 


IMPURITY, in the law of Mofes, is ant 


‘who had touched a dead body, or ha 


i 
See the article FRACTION. 


clefiaftical living, the profits of whidl 
are in the hands of a layman; in whic 
fenfe, it ftands diftinguifhed from appro 
priation, which is where the profits 
a benefice are in the hands of a bithog 
college, &c, though thefe terms are not 
often ufed promifcuoufly. See the artiel 
APPROPRIATION. 
mechanics, the fame with impetus, Se 
the article IMPETUS. 


legal defilement, Of thefe there we 
feveral forts ; fome were voluntary, as t 
touching a dead body; or any animal tha 
died of irfelf, or any creature that wal 
efteemed unclean; or the touching thing 
holy, by one who was not clean, or wa 
not a prieft; the touching one who had 

leprofy, one who had a gonorrhoea, o 
who was polluted by a dead carcafe, Ge 
Sometimes thefe impurities were invojun 
tary, as when any one inadvertentl 
touched bones, or a fepulchre, or an 
thing polluted; or fell into fuch difeafe 
as pollute, as the leprofy, @c. 
The beds, cloaths, and moveables whie 
had touched any thing unclean, con 
traéted alfo a kind of impurity, a 
in fome cafes communicated it to others 
Thefe legal pollutions were generall 
removed by bathing, and lafted no longe 
than the evening. ‘The perfon pollute 
plunged over head in the water, and el 
ther ad his cloaths on when he did fi 
or wafhed himfelf and his cloaths feps 
rately, Other po!lutions continued feve 
days, as that which was contraGted 6 
touching a dead body. ‘That of wome 
in their monthly courfes lafted till t 
was over with them, Other impuritil 
lafted forty or fifty days, as that of we 
men who were lately delivered, who we 
unclean forty days after the birth of a bo 
and fifty after the birth of a girl. Othe 
again lafted till the perfon was cure 
Many of thefe pollutions were expiate 
by facrifices ; and others by a certa 
water or lye, made with the afhes of 
red heifer, facrificed on the great day 
expiation. When the leper was cure¢ 
he went to the temple, and offered a & 
crifice of two birds, one of which w: 
killed, and the other fet at liberty. 


been prefent at a funeral, was to be pu 
rife 
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yified with the water of expiation, and 
this upon pain of death. The woman 
who had been delivered, offered a turtle 
and a lamb for her expiation; or if the 
was poor, two turtles or two young pi- 
geons. 

‘Thefe impurities, which the law of Mofes 
has exprefled with the greateft accuracy 
and care, were only figures of other more 

| important impurities, fuch as the fins and 

» iniquities committed againft God, or 

faults committed againft our neighbour. 

The faints and prophets of the Old Tef- 

tament were fenfible of this ; and our Sa- 

| viour, inthe gofpel, has ftrongly incul- 
cated, that they are not outward and 

» corporeal pollutions which render us un- 

| acceptable to God, but fuch inward pol- 

lutions as infect the foul, and are viola- 
ations of jultice, truth, and charity, 

MPUTATION, in general, the charg- 
ing fomething to the, account of ,one, 
which belonged to another: thus, the 
affertoxs of original fin maintain, that 
Adam’s fin is imputed to all his pofteri- 
ty. Seethe article ORIGINAL SIN. 

In the fame fenfe, the righteoufnefs and 
merits of Chrift are imputed to true be- 
lievers. 

NACCESSIBLE, fomething that cannot 
be come at, or approached, by reafon of 
intervening obftacles, asa river, rock, 
&c. It is chiefly ufed in {peaking of 
heights and diftances, See the articles 
HeEsGuT and DisTANce, 

INACTIVITY of matter. See INERTIA, 

INADEQUATE Ipga. See IDEa. 

INALIENABLE, that which @annot be 

| legally alienated or made over to another : 

thus the dominions of the king, the re- 

venues of the church, the eftates of a mi- 

nor, @c, are inalienable, otherwife than 

with a referve of the right of redemption, 

INAMBLUCIA2,, in natural biftory, a ge- 

nus of felenita, of a columnar, abrupt, 
and feemingly fibrofe texture. See the ar- 
ticle SELENIT A. 

There are only two known fpecies of this 
genus, wig, the inamblucia, with very 
fine laments, and that with whitifh and 
black filaments. 

INAMELLING, or ENAMELLING, See 

the article ENAMELLING, 

INANIMATE, a body that has either loft 

its foul, or that is not of a nature cap- 
able of having any. 

HINANITION, among phyficians, denotes 

the ftate of the ftomach when empty, in 

oppolition to repletion, 


JNARCHING, in gardening, isa method 
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of grafting, commonly called grafting 
by approach, and is ufed when the ftock 
intended to graft on, and the tree from 
which the graft isto be takep, ftand fo 
near, or can be brought fo near, that they 
may be joined together, The method of 
performing it, is as follows: take the 
branch you would inarch, and having 
fitted it to that part of the ftock where 
you intend tojoinit, pare away the rind 


and wood on one fide, about three inches — 


in length. After the fame manner cut 
the ftock or branch in the place where the 
graft is to be united, fo thas. the rind of 
both may join equally together; then cut 
a little tongue upwards in,the graft, and 
make a notch in the ftock to admit it ; 
fo that when they are joined, the tongue 
will prevent their flipping, and the graft 
will more clofely unite with the ftock. 


Having thus placed them exaétly toge- _ 
ther, tie them with fome bafs, or other — 


fost tying; then cover the place with 
_ grafting clay, to prevent the air from en- 
tering to dry the wound, or the wet from 
getting in to rot the ftock: you fhould 
alfo fix a ftake in the ground, to which 
that part of the ftock, together with the 
graft, fhould be faftened, to prevent the 
wind from breaking them . afunder, 
which is often the cafe, when this pre- 
caution is not oblerved. Iu this manner 
they are to remain about four months, in 
which time they will be fufficiently unit- 


ed, and the graft may then be cut from: 
the mother tree, obferving to flope it off 


clofe to the ftock;-and if at this time 

you cover the joined parts with freth 
grafting-clay, it will be of great fervice 
to the graft. 
This operation is always performed in 
April or May, and is commonly praétif- 
ed upon myrtles, jafmines, walnuts, 
firs, pines, and feveral other trees that 
will not fuceeed by common grafting, or 
budding. 

INAUGURATION, the coronation of an 
emperor or king, or the confecration of a 
prelate; fo called from the ceremonies 
ufed by the Romans, when they were re- 
ceived into the college of augurs. See 
CORONATION, CONSECRATION, &c. 

INCA, or Ywca, a name given by the 
natives of Peru to their kings, and. the 
princes of the blood, Pedro de Ciéga, in 
his Chronicle of Peru, gives the prigin 
of the incas, and fays, that that country 
was, for a long time, the theatre of all 
manner of crimes, of war, diflention, 
and the moft dreadful diforders, _ 

a 


oy jaft two brothers appeared, one of whom 
was called Mangocapa; of this perfon, 
the Peruvians relate many wonderful fto- 
ries. He built the city of Cufco, made 
Jaws, eftablifhed order and harmony by 
his wife regulations, and he and his def- 
cendants took the name of inca, which 
fignifies king or great lord, Thefe incas 
became fo powerful, that they rendered 
_ themfelves matters of all the country from 
Pafto to Chili, and from the river Maule 
on the fouth, to the river Augafmago, 
on the north; thefe two rivers forming 
the bounds of their empire, which extend- 
ed above thirteen hundred leagues in 
Jength. This they enjoyed till the divi- 
fions between inca Guafcar and Ataba- 
lipa, which the Spaniards laying hold of, 
_ made themfelves matters of the country, 
- and deftroyed the empire of the incas. 
‘INCAMERATION, a term ufed in the 
chancery of Rome, for the uniting of 
Jands, revenues, or other rights, to the 
ope’s domain. 
INCANTATION, denotes certain cere- 
monies, accompanied with a formula of 
words, and fuppofed to be capable of 
raifing devils, {pirits, &c. See the ar- 
ticles, CHARM, CaRMEN, &e, 
INCAPACITY, in the canon-law, is of 
two kinds: 1. The want of a difpenfa- 
tion for age in a minor, or legitimation 
in a baftard, and the like: this renders 
the provifion of a benefice void in its ori- 
ginal. 2, Crimes and heinous offences, 
which annul] provifions at first valid. 
INCARNATION, in theology, the act 
ety the fecond perfon of the holy 
rinity affumed the human nature, viz. 
a true body and reafonable foul, in order 
to accomplith the redemption of fallen 
mankind. 
This fundamental doétrine of chriftianity 
is very exprefly taught in {cripture: thus, 
in Gal. iv, 4. itis faid, ‘* God fent forth 
“¢ his fon, made of a woman:” and 
x John iv. 14. ** And we have feen and 
© do teftify, that the Father fent the Son 
“© to be the faviour of the world.” 
‘The generation of Chrift was miraculous, 
as being conceived by the power of the 
Holy Ghoft, and born of the Virgin 
| Mary; from the time of which bleffed 
nativity, the chriftian era commences. 
See the article EPOCHA. 
INCARNATIVES, in furgery, medicines 
which affift nature in filling up wounds 
or ulcers with flefh ; or rather remove the 
obftructions thereto. See VULNERARY, 
Taternal incarnatives are aliments which 
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INCARNATIVE, or UNITING BANDAGE, 


INCARTATION, among chemifts, th 


INCENSE, or FRANK-INCENSE, in th 


fupply a balfamic chyle, and conéquentl ‘| 
generate flefh, and produce a full or] 
plump habit. 


is a bandage of the head, fo calied from 
its being ufed to unite the lips of e wound 
It is about two inches broad, having a 
longitudinal flit in its middle, ebout the 
length of three or four fingers breadth 
See plate XXV, fig. 3. n° 6. 
The chief ufe of this bandage is to retain 
the lips of a reétilinear wound clofe to~ 
gether, whether in the head, eye-lids, 
or other parts of the body. For the me- 
thod of applying it, roll up eachend, an¢ 
after the wound has been drefled with 
proper balfams, and a plafter and twe 
narrow compreffes Jaid on each fide, the 
flit of the bandage is to be fixed neag 
the wound, in fuch a manner, that on 
of its ends being carried round the head, 
and the roller being paffed through th 
flit, both of the rollers are drawn tigh 
fo as to bring the lips of the wound clofe 
together. The two rollers in each hang 
being then exchanged, and crofled upot 
the forehead, and the like being don 
under the chin, as long as the bandag 
will permit, each end of it is to be faften 
ed by pins or future. This bandage 
not to be taken off till the lips of th 
wound may be fuppofed to be united 
unlefs any urgent fymptoms fhould re 
quire its removal. 


fame with depart, See Depart. 


materia medica, @c, a dry refinous fut 
ftance, known among authors by t 
names thus and olibanum. See the artic 
OLIBANUM. 
Incen(e is a rich perfume, with which th 
antient pagans, and the roman catholi¢ 
ftill, perfume their temples, altars, &c. 
The burning of incenfe made part of th 
daily fervice of the antient jewifh churck 
The priefts drew lots to know wh 
fhould offer its the deftined perfon too 
a large filver difh, in which was a cen! 
full of incenfe ; and being accompant 
by another prieft, carrying fome li 
coals from the altar, went into t 
temple. There, in order to give noti 
to the people, they ftruck upon an } 
ftrument of brafs placed between t 
temple and the altar; and being 
turned to the altar, he who broug 
the fire left it there, and went awa 
Then the offerer of incenfe having fa 
a prayer or two, waited the figni 
whie 
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hich was the burning of the holocauft ; 
nmediately upon which he fet fire to 
ie incenfe, the whole multitude con- 
inuiog all the time in prayer. The 
uantity of incenfe offered each day, 
as half a pound in the morning, and 
s much at night. 
ne reafon of this continual burning of 
neenfe might be, that the multitude of 
ictims that were continually offered up, 
would have made the temple finell like a 
flaughter-houfe, and confequently have 
infpired the comers rather with difguft 
and averfion than awe and reverence, 
had it not been overpowered by the agree- 
able: fragrance of thofe perfumes. 
CEPTIVE, a term ufed by Dr. Wallis 
to exprefs fuch moments, or frit prin- 
ciples, which, though of no magnitude 
themlelves, are notwithftanding capab sle 
of producing it. Thus, a point is in- 
ceptive of a line, and a line inceptive of 
furface, Ec. 
CEST, the crime of venereal commerce 
between perfons who are related in a 
degree wherein marriage is prohibited by 
the law of the country, 
Some are of opinion that marriage oucht 
to be permitted between kinsfosiks, to the 
end that the affeétion fo neceffary in 
marriage might be heightened by this 
double tie, and yet the rules of the cherch 
have for merly extended this prohibition 
, even to the feventh degree; but time has 
now brougtit it down to the third or 
fourth degree. 
Mott nations lock on inceft with ee 
Perfia and Egypt alone excepted. In the 
hiftory of the antient kings of thofe coun: 
tries we meet with inftances of the bro- 
ther’s marrying the filer; the reafon was, 
becaufe they thought it too mean to join 
in alliance with hele own fubj jects, and 
ftill more fo to have niarite into any 
foreign family. 
[INCEST SPIRITUAL, a crime committed 
in like manner between perfons who have 
a fpiritual alliance by means of baptifn 
or confirmation. 
Spiritual inceft is alfo ynderftood cf a 
vicar or other beneficiary, who enjoys 
both the mother and the daughter, that, 
, holds two bencfices, the one whereof 
depends upon the coalition of the other, 
Such a fpiritual incelt rencers both the 
one and the other of thefe benefices va- 
cant, 
INCH, a well known mealure of length; 
being the twelfth pact of a fect, end 
Vou, il, 
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equal to three barley-corns in length. See 
Foor and MEasure. 


INCH OF CANDLE, or fale by inch of 


candle. See the article CANDLE, 
INCHASING, or EnecuHAsinc. See the 


article ENCHASING, 
in mechanics, denotes the 
dircétion in which one body firikes on 
another, 
In optics, the angle ACP, (pl. CXLIV. 
fig. 2. n° 1.) made by the ray AC, and 
the perpendicular PC, is called the angle 
of incidence; but Dr. Barrow, and fome 
cthers, call it the angle of inclination; 
and by the angle of incidence underftand 
its complement EC A, 
Mr, Molyoeux, in his Dioptrics, ufes 
the words inclination and incidence pro- 
mifcuoufly, and by the angle of inci- 
dence or inclination, always intends the 
angle ACP. 
The angle PC B, is called the angle of 
reflection, and is always equal to the 
angle of incidence AC P; which is thus 
proved : 
Every ray of light goes the fhorteft way 
that poflidly it can: thus, if you fuppofe 
the ray AC, (ébid-) to fal] on the piain 
glafs or furtace EG, and thence to be 
reflected to B, fothat the angle AC Ete 
equalto BCG; then will A C and CB, 
be the two fhortelt lines that can poflibly 
be drawn from the points A and B, to 
the point of incidence C in the plane 
EG: for inftance, they will be fhorter 
than AD+ DB, or any others. 
For produce CB to F, and draw DF, | 
hecaufe the vertical angles ECF and* 
BC Gare equal, the arch E F is equal to 
BG, equal to AE by the fuppohuon 5 
butit is plaio, that FC=>AC=CB. 
wherefore FB (= AC+CB) is lefs 
than DF +DB=—AD+DB:; and 
fo it will be in every cafe, Wherefore, 
fince the ray muft go the nearelt way, 
the angle of incidence will always be 
equal to that of refleétion; For the 
two anges ECA, and BCG, being 
thus equal, their compliments A CP 
and PCB moft alfo be equal, and 
may be thus proved, Produce the ray 
AC directiy cll it meet with the per- 
pendicular GH in H: then makeGK 
equal G H, and produce CB to K: Tflay 
CK is the refleCled ray, and that the 
angle PCK is equal to PCA: for PC 
being drawn perpendicular to the plane 
EG, the angles EC A+ ACP arg equal 
to the angles GCB+KCP; becaufe - 
10 O they 


es ee te ae 


Sy ee 
they are both equal to a right angle, 
But ECA is equal to GCH, which is 
equal to GCK by conflruétion; and 
therefore the angle of incidence, AC P, 
is equal to the angle of refleCtion, PCK. 
QE.D. 

It is likewife demonftrated in optics, 
that the fines of the angles of incidence, 
and refraction, are to each other reci- 
procally asthe refiftances of the mediums, 


And Sir Ifaac Newton, in his optics, INCIDENT, in law, fomething that inf 


fays, the fine of incidence is either ac- 
curately, or very nearly ina given ratio 


to the fine of refra&tion. Andthat the InciIDENT, in poetry, denotes much th 


angles of refle€tion, and refraction, lie in 


one and the fame plane with the angle of INCISIVE, an appellation given to what 


incidence. Whence, if that proportion 
be known in any inclination of the inci- 
dent ray, it is known in all the inclina- 
tions, and thereby the refraGtions in all 
cafes of incidence on the fame refra&ting 


body may be determined. Thus, ifthe INCLE, a kind of tape made of linen: 


refraGtion be made out of air into water, 
the fine of incidence of the red light 
is to the fine of its refra€tions as 4 to 3, 
If out of air into glafs, the fines are as 
17 to 11. In light of other colours, the 
fines have other proportions ; but the dif- 
ference is fo little, that it need feldom be 
confidered, 

Suppofe therefore, that RS, (ibid. n° 2.) 
reprefents the furface of ftagnating water, 


and that C is the point of incidence in INCLINATION, is a word frequent 


which any ray coming in the air from A 
inthe line AC, is refleMed or refra&ted, 
and I would know whither this ray fhall 
go after refleStion or refra&iion : I erect 
upon the furface of the water, from the 
point of incidence, the perpendicular CP, 
and produce it downwards to Q ,and con- 


clude from what has been faid, that-the. 


ray after refleGtion and refraétion, thall be 
found fomewhere in the plane of the 
angle of incidence, ACP, produced, I let 
fall therefore, upon the perpendicular CP, 
the fine of incidence AD; and if the 
reflected ray be defired, 1 produce AD 
to B, fothat DB be equal tg AD, and 
draw CB. For this line CB fhall be the 
reflected ray, the angle of refleAion 
BCP, and its fine BD, being egual tothe 
angle and fine of incidence. But if the 
refracted ray be defired, I produce AD 
to H, fo that D H may be to AD as the 
fine of refragtion to the fine of incidence, 
that is, (if the light be red) as 3 to 4; 
and about the center C, and in the plane 
ACP, with the radius CA, defcribing a 
sircle A BE, I draw parallel to the per- 
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a as be 
pendicular CPQ , the line HE cutti 
the circumference in E, and joining 

this line C E fhall be the fine of the x 
fra&ted ray. For if EF be let fall pé 
pendicularly on the line PQ, this lif 
E F fhall be the fine of retraétion of th 
ray CE, the angle of refration’ bein 
ECQ ; and this fine E F is equal to DE 
and confequently in proportion to th 
fine of incidence AD as 3 to 4. 


t 
parably belongs to another ; thus, aco 
baron ts incident to a manor. 


fame with epifode. See EprsoDE, 


ever cuts or divides: thus, the fore-teeg 
are called dentes incifivi, or cutters; ani 
medicines of an attenuating nature, inch 
dents, or incifive medicines. See the af 
ticles Tootu and ATTENUANTS, 


yarn, which on imp ‘rtation pays for ever 
dozen pounds, a duty of 11. 5s.82°.d 


portwtion ; for the dozen pieces in rollg, 
containing thirty-fix yards each, 19¢ 
34.4. and draws back 16s. 5.4% 
and for every pound weight of whitene 
or bleached linen-yarn, known by tht 
name of unwrought incle, or fhort fpi 
nel, 3d. 


ufed by mathematicians, and fignifies t 
mutual approach, tendency or leaning o 
two lines, or two planes towards eac 
other, fo as to make an angle. 
Inclination of aright line to a plane, 1 
the acute angle, which that line make 
with another right Jine drawn in th 
plane through the point where the im 
clined line interfects it, and through th 
point where it is alfo cut by a perpendi 
cular drawn from any point of the inclim 
ed plane. 
Inclination of the axis of the earth, i 
the angle which it makes with the plan 
of the ecliptic; or the angle, containet 
between the planes of the equator an 
ecliptic. | 
Inclination of a planet, isan arch of th 
circle of inclination, comprehended be 
tween the ecliptic and the plane of a pla 
net in its orbit, 
The greatett inclination of faturn, ac 
cording to Kepler, is 2° 32’; of jupiter 
1° 20’; of mars, 1° 0’ 30” of venus 
3° 22'; of mercury, 6° 54’. Accordin; 
to de la Hire, the greateft inclination a 
5 fatun 
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faturn is 2° 33’ 307; of jupiter, 1° 19/ 
20”; of mars, 1° 51/ 0073 of venus, 
3° 25’ 55 of mercury, 6° 52/00”. 
Inclination of a plane, in dialling, is the 
arch of a vertical circle, perpendicular 
both to the plane, and the horizon, and 
intercepted between them, ‘To find this, 
| Let AB (plate CXLIV. fig. 3.) be a 
plane inclined to the horizon H Ry; apply 
p to the plane A Ba quadrant DCF, to as 
the plummet C E may cut off any number 
of degrees on the limbas EF: I fay the 
arch D FE is the meafure of the angle of 
inclination ABH; for draw BG per- 
pendicular to HR, then becavfe CE is 
parallel to B G, the angle E C F is equal 
toC BG; but CDF is equalto GBH, 
being both right angles, therefore the 
angle DCF — ECP, is equal to the 
angle GBH-_CBG; that is, DCE 
is equal to ABH,Q.E.Ds 

INCLINED prLanz#, in mechanics, one 


° 


that makes an oblique angle with the ho. _ 


rizon, 

If a force, with a given dire&ion, fup- 
ports a weight upon an inclined plane ; 
that force is to the weight, as the fine 
of the inclination of the plane to the 
fine of the angle which is made by the 
line in which the force a€ts, and the line 
perpendicular to the plane. Thus, let 
AB (plate CXLV. fig. x. n° 1.) be 
the inclined plane, P the weight fupport- 
ed, and D PV the dire&tion of the force 
which fupports the weight. Let PC be 
drawn perpendicular to AB ; and from 
the point C, let C B be drawn parallel to 
the horizon, and perpendicular to the 
common feétion of the plane and the 
horizon, meeting the plane in B; and 


CA perpendicular to the horizon andalfo _~ 


to CB, meeting the planein A, and the 
line in which the force aéts in V. 

Now P may be conceived to be held un- 
moved by three forces ating together, 
one of which is the force of the weight 
itfelf tending downwards in a line paral- 
lel to VC, wiz. PH; the fecond is the 
force acting in the line DPV, and the 
third is the refitance of the plane itfelf, 
aéting in the line C P, perpendicular to 
the plane: but thefe three forces are to 
each ether as the fides of the triangle 
VPC, as will be evident by drawing a 
line through P parallel to VC, and 
completing the parallelogram Hw. The 
force, therefore, is to the weight which it 
fuftains, as PV to VC; that is, as the 


fine of the angle VC P, or ABC, to the. 


fine of the angle CPV, or CPD. Q.E.D. 
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Therefore the force by which any heavy 


body would defcend on any inclined 
plane, to the force of the defcent on the 
perpendicular, is as the fine of the angle 
of the plane’s inclination to the radius. 
For practice therefore, let the weight of, 
any body be W, and P the power want- 
ed to fultain it on an inclined plane, [I 
fay, by this theorem. R + W ::; fine 
incli.: P, The three firft of which are 
given, wherefore the fourth is found by 
trigonometrical calculation, thus. Leta 
body weigh 9999 pounds; what power 
will fuftain it from defcending on a plane 
inclined to the horizon with an angle of 
34 degrees? Aniwer, 5592 pounds, See 
the work. 


Weight 9999. 3:999957 

§. L incl. = 34°9.747562 

13.74.7519 

Radius r0.000000 
§592= 3.747519= the power, 
If the points V and A coincide, that is, 
if the force aéts according to the direce 
tion BA, the angle CPD, will be a 
right angle; and therefore, in iliat cafe, . 
the force is to the weight as the fine of 
the inclination of the plane to the radius, 
or as the height A C to its length A B. 
And in this cafe, the force which is re- 
quired to fupport a given weight is leaft 
of all; becaufe the proportion of the 
fine of the inclination of the plane to the 
radius, is lefs than its proportion to any 
other fine whatever, If the point V 
falls above Aj; the greater the angle 
APV is, fo much the more force is ne- 
ceflary to fupport the given weight upor 
the plane AB. Infomuch that by in- 
creafing the angle A P V, the proportion 
of the fine of the angle ABC, to the 
fine of the angle CP D, 1s alfo increafed, 
till PV, AV, becoming parallel, and the 
angles VC P, CPD for that reafon equal, 
the force and the weight will alfo become 
equal. So likewife if the point V falls 
below A, as atv, the force required to 
fupport the given weight, is again ine 
creafed ; the angle AP w being increafed, 
till Pv, wv C become equal, and then the 
force and the weight wil! become equal 
again. Further, when the lines Py, PC 
coincide, and the angle vPC by that 
means vanifhes, the fine of the angle 


‘ABC will bear an infinite proportion to 


the fine of that; that is, no finite force 
whatfoever, acting in a Jine perpendicu- 
lar to the plane, will be able to fuppoit 
ihe weight upon the plane, If the hne 
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in which the force a&ts be parallel to the 
bafe of the plane, the weight ‘is to the 
force which fupports it, as BC toC A, or 
as the bafe of the plane to the height of 
it. If from the point P, (7). n® 2.) PF be 
Jet fall perpendicular to BC ; and from 
the point C, C G perpendicular to V P; 
it will eafily appear, that PV isto VC 
(that is, the force is to the weigh:) as 
CF toCG, Wherefore the force and 
the weight will then fupport one another 
upon an inclined plane, when they are to 
each other reciprocally as perpendiculars 
drawn from the point C to the lines in 
which they a&t5 (or, if GC F be looked 
upon as an angular balance moveable 
about the center C) reciprocaliy as the 
velocities of the points G and F reckoned 
upon the lines in which the forces a&, 

If it fhould be required to lift up a very 
heavy body, as W or w (ibid. n® 3.) the 
height C B, it would be impracticable to 
raife it up in the line C B without a power 
whofe intenfity is equal to that of the 
weight; and even in that cafe very in- 
convenient to do it, efpecially in build- 
ing. Butif an inclined plane A B be 
laid arifing from the horizontal line A C, 
from whence the weight is to be railed, 
a lefs power than the weight will ferve 
for that purpofe, unlefs it pufhes the 
body dire@lly againft the plane (4s in the 
direStion W T) or draws the body away 
from the plane (as from W towards e, 7, 
or L) or in any direction on that fide of 
the line Ee. 

The direftion in which the body can 
moft eafily be drawn or pufhed up the 
plane is the line Ww M, parallel to the 
plane, and paffing thro” the center of the 
‘weight ; for whether the power divides 
a plane £K (ina dire&tion perpendicu- 
Jar to it) along the line W M, or the 


power P (by its defcent to p) draws it in - 


the fame line, the velocity of the power 


wi!l be equal to the line W a, the fpace - 


defcribed by the center of gravity of the 
weight, whilft the fame weight rifes only 
the perpendicular height ZB (=—2W) 
or has the faid line properly to exprefs its 
velocity. If the body was a cylinder, as 
a rolling ftone, and the plane T ¢ were 
to pafs thro’ the gudgeons or axis of the 
faid ftone, it is evident that the cafe 
would be the fame; andas the weight P 
has its rope running over the roller (or 
upper pulley M, the line Pp will be the 
velocity of the power. Therefore in this 
cafe the weight (if kept in eequilibrio) 
will be to the power as Ww (= TB) 
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tow Y (== BZ) or as the hypothenu: 
AB is to the perpendicular BC, whiel 
(by Eucl, 4. 6.) are in the fame propor 
tion; and confequently, if the power b 
never fo little increafed, it will draw tk 
weight up the plane. 
That the power aéts with the greatel 
advantage, whilft it draws in the lineo 
diretion W zw (parallel to the plane) i 
evident, becaufe if, one end of the fai¢ 
plane of dire@ion remaining fixed at W 
the other fhould move towards B, o 
beyond it, then the body would be partly 
drawn againft the plane, and therefore 
the power mutt be increafed in proportio 
to the greate(t difficulty of traétion: and 
if the end cv of the line abovementioned 
fhould be carried to D, or beyond it, the 
power muft be alfo inereafed, inafmuc 
as it endeavours to lift the body off from 
the plane, ’ 
If the power draws in a line of dire&tion 
WB (ibid.) parallel to the bafe of the 
plane; then, in order to keep the weight 
W in equilibrio by the power m, the faid 
power muft be to the weight, as ZB to 
ZT, or asthe perpendicular BC to the! 
bale AC of the triangle ABC, For if] 
we fuppofe the pulley R at fo great a 
diftance from W, that the line of die] 
reion WR may not fenfibly alter its 
horizontal polition, whilft the body 
rifes the height BZ, in fuch manner that) 
Na (— WY, and not W w) will be the! 
velociiy of the power. So that the veloci= 
ty of the power to that of the weight will 
not be as the hypothenufe to the perpen 
dicular, as inthe former cafe, but as the 
bafe to the perpendicular in the triangle’ 
ACB, If the powers be increafed juft} 
enough to overcome the friétion of the) 
plane, and draw up the body W, let the 
pulley R be lifted up gradually tor, fo as_ 
to keep the line WR parallel to itfelf tilk 
it comes to wr, and the power will be des 
fcended to 7, when the weight is come 
towB. Butta, together with the di- | 
ftance Rr, is equal to 1 @, or WY, &e. 
And this traétion, being conftantly made 
in the angle W BT, is the cafe. 
For the motion of the loaded cylinder 
upon an inclined plane, fee CYLINDER. 

INCLINED TOWERS, thofe whofe tops hang — 
{o far over, as to appear dangerous to” 
people walking below. 
Such is that reprefented in plate CXLV. | 
fig. 2. where PP is the perpendicular | 
let fail from the top of the tower to T T 
the hosizontal plane. Now the reafon | 
why fuch towers do not fall, is owing to | 
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their centers of gravity being fupported : 
thus C, the center cf gravity of the 
tower here reprefented, is fupported by 
the perpendicular C O, fo that it cannot 
fall; but had the tower been built higher 
to A, fo as to transfer the center of 
gravity from C to c, the tower muft 
have fallen, fince the perpendicular ca is 
not fupported, as falling without the 
| foundation of te tower, 

INCLINERS, or INCLINING DIALS. See 

| the article Drab. 

JNCLOSURE, in hufbindry, the fence or 
hedge made to inclofe lands. See the ar- 
ticles Fence and HEDGE. 

A very good inclofure may be made of 
elder-fticks, or truncheons, cut ten or 
twelve feet long, and ftuck into the 
bank flope-wife, fo as to make a chequer- 
work, Thefe make the fpeedieft fhelter 
of any ; and when the trees are grown 
up, they are valuable for the turner’s 
ule. They fucceed extremely well in 
watery places; and when planted on the 
banks of rivers, they prevent them from 
being undermined by the current. 

The throwing down inclofures is an of- 
fence punifhable by our antient ftatutes ; 
yet if the lord of a manoninclofes part of 
the watte, and does not leave fufficient 
room for the commoners, they may break 
down fuch inclofare, or have a writ of 
affize, 

INCOGNITO, or 1Ncoa, is applied to 
a perfon that is in any place, where he 
would not be known: but it is more 
particularly applied to princes, or great 
men, who enter towns, or walk the {treets 
withouttheirordinary train, or the ufual 
marks of their diftingtion and quality. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE, fomething that can- 

not be burnt, or con{umed by fire. 

Authors talk much of an incombuftible 

cloth, made of the afbeftus, See the ar- 

ticle ASBESTuS. 

In the Philofophical Tranfa&tions, n? 

276, we have an account of an incom. 

buitible Jint, which is a peculiar fpecies 

of afbeftus, or earth-flax, which is never 
formed into compact maffes as the other 
fpecies are, but is always found in loofe 
filaments, very fitto be wrought into cloth. 

It ts found only, fo far as yet known, 

in the county of Aberdeen in Scottand. 

The antient Romans foun their afbefus 

Into cloths, in which they wrapped up 

the desd bodies, before committing them 

to the funeral pile, in order to preferve 
their athes diftingt from thofe of the wood, 

What they had for this purpofe, feems, 
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by all accounts, to have been very ftiort y 
but this {pecies would be much more pro- 
per, as being feven or eight inches long, 

INCOMMENSURABLE, a term in geoe 
metry, uled where two lines, when com- 
pared to each other, have no common 
meafure, how {mall foever, that will ex- 
aétly meafure them both. And in ge». 
nera!, two quantities are faid to be ins 
commenfurable, when no third quantity 
can be found that is an aliquot part of 
both. 

Such are the diagonal and fide of a {quares 
for tho’ each of thofe lines have infinite 
aliquot parts, as the half, the third, &c, 
yet not any part of the one, be it ever 
fo little, can poffibly meafure the other, 
as is demonftrated in prop. 117. lib. x, 
of Euclid. 

Rappus, lib. iv. prop. rz. fpeaks alfo of 
incomimenfurable angles, As to furfaces 
which cannot be meafured by a common 
furface, they are faid to be incommen- 
furable in power. 

INCOMMENSURABLE NUMBERS are fuck 
as have no common divifor, that will di- 
vide them hoth equally. , 

INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot 
fubfiit with another, without defroying 
it: thus cold and heat ere incompatible 
in the fame fubject, the ftrongeft over- 
coming and expelling the weakeft. 

INCORPORATION, in pharmacy, is 
much the fame as impatlajion, being a 
reduclion of dry fubftances to the con- 
fiftence of a palte, by the admixture of 
fome fluid; thus pills, boles, troches, 
and plaflers are made by incorporation. 
Another incorporation is, when things 
of different confiftences, are by digeftion 
reduced to ene common confifience. 

INCORPOREAL, a thing, or fubftance, 
which has no body; as God, angels, 
and the foul of man. 

INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot 
be corrupted. See CORRUPTION. 

INCORRUPTIBLES, or INCORRUPTI- 
coLa, in church-hiftory, heretics which 
had their original at Alexandria, in the 
time of the emperor Juftinian. Their di- 
ftinguifhing tenet was, that the body of 
Jefus Chrift was incorruptible from his 
conception, by which they meant that 
after and from the time he was formed 
in the womb of his holy mother, he was 
not fufceptible of any change or altera- 
tion, noteven of any natural and innocent 
p3ffions, as hunger, thirft, &c. fo that 
he eat without any occafion before his 
deagh, as well as after his refurrettion. 
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rendering fluids thicker by the mixture 
of other fubftances lefs fluid; or by the 
evaporation of the thinner parts. 
Incraffating medicines are fuch as re- 
duce the too fluid blood and juices to a 
proper confiftence, and a due conden- 
fation. 

INCROACHMENT, in law, fignifies an 
unjuk gaining upon the eftate or poffef- 
fion of another, as where a perfon fets 
his wall or hedge too far into the ground 

_of his neighbour. A rent may be like- 
wile faid to be incroached upen, where 
the lord, by diftrefs or other means, com- 
pells his tenant to pay more than he 
owes. Sometimes this word has been 
applied to power and authority, as where 
any officer, deputed by the king, af- 
fumes to himfelf a greater power or ju- 
rifdiftion than the law intends him. 

INCRUSTATION, in furgery, the induc- 

-. tion of a cruft or efchar upon any part. 
Among mafons, incruftation fignifies the 
lining or coating of a wall, either with 
glofly ftones, ruftics, marble, pottery, or 
ftucco-works and that either equably or 

in panels and compartiments. 

INCRUSTED, or INcRusTaTED Co- 
LUMN, isacolumn confifting of feveral 
pieces, or flips of fome precious marble 
mafticated or cemented round a mould of 
brick, or other matter, 


- INCUBATION, the ation of a hen, or 


other fow] brooding on her eggs. 
INCUBUS, orNiGHT MARE, in medicine, 
the name of a difeafe which confifts in a 
fpafmodic contraétion of the mufcles of 
the brealt, ufually happening in the 
night, and attended with a very painful 
difficulty of refpiration and great anxiety, 
The moft obvious fymptom of this di- 
feafe is a fenfation like that of fome great 
weight laid upon the breaft ; this is at- 
tended with fo violent a cohibition of re- 
{piration, that the perfon becomes unable 
to move any part of his body, or to 
utter any diftin&t or articulate found, 
This whole complaint goes off as foon as 
any one limb is moved, but there is often- 
times an univerfal laffitude of the whole 
body left behind it, which remains for 
fome {pace of time. 
This difeafe attacks people in the night- 
time, in a fort of middle ftate, between 
fleeping and waking ; and commonly, 
as Willis oblerves, when the {tomach is 
oppreffed with aliment of ahard digeftton, 
efpecially if the patient lies on his back. 


-INGRASSATING, in pharmacy, &c. the 
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Thofe of a plethoric habit are moft fub=' 
jet to it; and among them, fuch par-| 
ticularly as have a great thicknefs of the’ 
blood; as alfo perfons who are fubjet& to! 
hypochondriac complaints, and to dif) 
orders of the fpleen. 
Hence the caufes of this difeafe are a) 
ftagnation of the blood in plethoric habits, 
where it is thick about the vena porte, | 
which nature is endeavouring to throw | 
off by means of thofe {pafmodic motions | 
which conftitute this difeafe, and very | 
often crudities in the prime vie become 
additional caufes, and exafperate the ] 
complaint. Phyficians efteem this difeafe | 
of no danger; but Junker thinks it is” 
much to be fulpeéted, that many of thofe 7 
people, who are found dead in their beds, © 
perifh by it. 

When this diftemper returns fo often as 
to call for the advice of a phyfician, the 
method is to give gentle purges, three or | 
four times, with the digeftive medicines : 
fuch as gum ammoniacum, or the tar- — 
tarum vitriolatum : on the intermediate — 
days after this, bleeding in the foot is 
proper ; and when this has been done, 
powders of nitre and cinnabar ufually — 
complete the cure. If they fail, the 
common method in hypochondriac cafes — 
is to be ufed. 
in the prime vize which exafperate this — 


difeafe, then, after the purges, gentle 


bitters and other medicines ‘are to be 
given, which will reftore the tone of the 
ftomach, Gentian-root and orange-peelin 


infufion, are very good for this purpofe. — 


When it happens wholly from a load on 
the ftomach, a gentle vomit alone will 
perform the cure. 
this difeafe, the patient fhould eat light 
fuppers, and muft accuftom himfelf to 
lie on one or the other fide, never on the 
back, nor with his head very low, 

Heifter obferves, that thofe who have 
troubled dreams, or walk in their fleep, 


are to be cured in the fame manner, as — 


proceeding from the fame caufes. 


INCUMBENT, aclerk, or minifter who | 


is refident on his benefice: he is called 
incumbent, becaule he does, or at leaft 
ought, to bend his whole ttudy to dif- 
charge the cure of his church. 


When there are crudities © 


‘To prevent returns of | 


INCUMBRAVIT, or Quare IncUM-_ 


BRAVIT, inlaw. See QUARE. 
INCURVATION of the rays 


{ 


of light, 


their bending out of a reétilinear or — 
ftraight courfe, occafioned by refraction, © 


See the article REFRACTION. 
INCUS, 
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NCUS, im anatomy, a bone of the in- 
ternal ear, fomewhat refembling one of 
the anterior dentes molares. 

In the incus, we are chiefly to obferve 

its body, its fovea, or hollow, ferving 

for its articulation with the malleus, and 

its two crura, or legs; to the longer of 

which, there is joined another bone called 
| the ftapes. See Ear, 

FINDEFEISIBLE, or INDEFEAZABLE, a 

term in law, for what cannot be defeated 
,or made void ; as an indefeifible eftate of 
inheritance, @e. 

INDEFINITE, or INDETERMINATE, that 

which has no certain bounds; or to 
which the human mind cannot affix any. 
Defcartes makes ule of this word in his 
philofophy inftead of infinite, both in 
numbers and quantities, to fignify an 
unconceivable number, or a number fo 
great that an unit cannot be added to it ; 
and a quantity fo great as not to be ca- 
pable of any addition. ‘Thus, he fays, 
the ftars vifible and invifible are in num- 
ber indefinite ; and not as the antients 
held infinite ; and that quantity may be 
divided into an indefinite number of 
parts, not an infinite number. 

INDEFINITE is alfo ufedin the {chools to 
fignify a thing that bas but one extreme ; 
for inftance, a line drawn from any point 
and extended infinitely. TThus what they 
call eternity a parte ante, and eternity 
a parte po, are indefinite durations, 

INDEFINITE PROPOSITION. See the ar- 
ticle PROPOSITION, 

INDEFINITE, in grammar, is underftood of 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, ar- 
ticles, &c, which are left in an uncertain 
indeterminate fenfe, and not fixed to any 
particular time, thing, or other circum- 
ftance. 

INDELIBLE, fomething that cannot be 
cancelled, or effaced. ‘Thus baptifm and 
ordination, according to the church of 
Rome, are facraments which convey in- 
delible chara&ters to the perfons baptifed 
and ordained. 

INDEMNITY, in law, the faving harm- 
lefs; or, a writing to fecure one from all 
damage and danger that may enfue from 
any act. An indemnity in regard to 
eftatec, is called a warranty. See the 
article WARRANTY. 

4G of INDEMNITY, the fame with a& of 
grace, .See Ad of GRACE, 

INDENTED, in heraldry, is when the 
out-line of an ordinary is notched like 
the teeth of a faw. Sze plate CXLY, 


fig. 30 
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INDENTED LINE, in fortification, the fame _ 


IND 


with what the frenchengineers call redent 
being a trench and parapet running out 
and in, like the teeth of a faw; and is 
much ufed in irregular fortification, 
the article FORTIFICATION. 


INDENTED LEaF, among botanifts, is one - 
notched round its verge. SeeSERRATED. | 


INDENTURE, in law, a deed or writing, 
wherein is contained fome article, cove- 
nant, contract, or conveyance made be- 
tween two or more perfons; and which is 
indented or tallied at the top thereof, an- 
{werable to another part of the fame 
deed, Gc, and having the fame contents, 


It differs from a ceed-poll, in that this 


laft is a fingle deed, and unindented. See 

e Deep. 

INDEPENDENTS, a feé of proteftants 
in England and Holland, fo called from 
their independency on other churches, 
and their maintaining that each church 
or congregation has fufficient power to 
act and perform every thing relating to 
religious government within itfelf, and 
is no way fubje& or accountable to other 
churches or their deputies, 


They therefore difallow parochial and — 


provincial fubordination, and form all 
their congregations upon a fcheme of 
co-ordinancy. But tho’ they do not 
think it neceflary to affemble fynods 5 yet 


if any be held, they look on their refo- - 


lutions, as prudential councils; but not 
as decifions, to which they are obliged to 
conform. 

As to their fervice, they pray publicly 


for kings, and all in authority: they 


read and expound the {criptures, and ad- 
minifter the facraments of baptifm and 
the Lord's Supper. ‘Their public officers 
are paftors, teachers, ruling elders, and 
deacons. Their church cenfures lie all 
within the compafs of admonition and 
excommunication, 

The prefent independents differ from the 
prefbyterians only in their church govern- 
ment, in being generally more attached 
to the doctrines diftinguifhed by the term 
orthodoxy, fuch as original fin, ele&tion, 
reprobation, &c, and in adminiftring the 
Lord’s Supper at the clofe of the afier- 
noon’s fervice. See PRESBYTERIANS, 
The feveral feets of baptifts are all in- 
dependents with refpeét to church go- 
vernment;.and, like them, adminiiter 


the Lord’s Supper in the evening, wheres 


as the prefbyterians adminifter it after the 
forenoon’s fervice. See ANABAFPTISTS,. 
INDETERMINATE, in general, an ap- 
- pella- 


See 


a re 
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pellation given to whatever is not certain, 
fixed, and limited ; in which fenfe, it is 
the fame with indefinite. 

INDETERMINATE PROBLEM, in algebra, 
one which is capable of an indefinite 
number of folutions. See EquaTION. 

INDEX, in anatomy, the fame with the 
fore-finger. See FINGERS, 

YNDEX, in arithmetic and algebra, fhews 
to what power any quantity is involved, 
and is otherwife called exponent. See 
the article EXPONENT, 

EnDEx of a logarithm, that which thews of 
how many places the abfolute number, 
belonging toa logarithm, doth confit ; 
and of what nature it 1s, whether an 
integer or fraction. Thus, in this lo- 


garithm 2.523421, the number 2 ftand-° 


sng on the left hand of the point is called 
the index; becaufe it fhews that the ab- 
folute number, anfwering to the above 
Jogarithm, confifts of three places: for 
the number is always one more than the 
index. wy, 

If the abfolute number be a fraSion, then 
the index of the logarithm hath a nega- 


tive fign, marked thus 20523421, See 
the arnicle LOGARITHM. 

Inpex of aglobe, the little hyle or gnomon, 
which being fixed on the pole of the 
globe, and turning round with ir, points 
out the hours upon the hour circle. See 
the article GLOBE, 


_ Expurgatory InpEx, a catalogue of pro- 


hibited books in the church of Rome. 
The fit catalogues of this kind were 
made by the inquifitors, and thefe were 
afterwards approved of by the council 
of Trent, after fome alteration was made 
in them by way of retrenchment, or ad- 
dition. ‘Thus an index of heretical books 
being formed, it was confirmed by a bull 
of Clement VIII. in 1595, and printed 
with feveral introduétory rules; by the 
fourth of which, the ufe of the {criptures 
in the vulgar tongue is forbidden to all 
perfons, without a porticular licence ; 
and by the tenth rule it is ordained, 
_ that no book fhall be printed at Rome, 
without the approbation of the pope's 
vicar, or fome perfon delegated by the 
pope; nor in any other place, unlels 
allowed by the bifhop of the diocefe, or 
fome perfon deputed by him, or by the 
inquifitor of heretical pravity. 
The Trent index being thus publifhed, 
Philip I. of Spain ordered another to be 
printed at Antwerp, in 1571, with con- 
fiderable enlargements. Another index 
was publighed in Spain, in 15%4, a copy 
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INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES, js acountry 
bounded by Thibet and Boutan on the — 


IN D 
of which was fnatched out of the f 


when the Englith plundered .Cadiz. 
Afterwards there were feveral expur- 


gatory indexes, printed at Rome and 


Naples, and particularly in Spain, 


INDIA PROPER, or HITHER INDIA, a 


large peninfola in Afia, bounded on the’ 


north by Ufbec Tartary, and Thibet 5 


onthe eaft, by ancther part of Thibet, 
the kingdom of Afem, Ava, and Pegu 3 
on the fouth by the bay of Bengal, and 
the Indian ocean ; and by the fame ocean 
and Perfia on the weft: fituated between 
66° and 92° of eaft longitude, and be- 
tween 7° and 40° of north latitude; being 


about 2coo miles in length from north — 


to fouth, and 1500 miles in breadth from 
eat to welt, where broadeft; tho’ the 
fouthern part of the peninfula is not 300 


miles broad, All the country within thefe — 
limits is either fubje& or tributary to — 
the great Mogul. It is frequently called - 


Indoftan, a name fuppofed to be derived 
from the river Indas, on its weftern 
frontiers : it is alfo called the Mogulftan, 
from the imperial family now upon the 
throne, who trace their pedigree from 
Tamerlane, a Mogul Tartar. 

The produce of this country, and what 
the Europeans import from thence, is 
chiefly chints, callicoes, muflins, fome 
filk, pepper, and diamonds, which are 
purchafed by moft nations with filver ; 


but the Dutch frequentiy barter fpices for — 


them, which makes the India trade doubly 
advantageous to them, 


north; by China, Tonquin, and Cochin- 
China on the ealt; by the Indian Ocean 
on the fouth; and by the hither India, 
the bay of Bengal, and the Straits of 
Malacca on the weft: it is fituated be- 
tween g2, and 104° of eaft longitude, and 
between the equator and 30° degrees of 
north latitude: being near 2000 miles 
in length from north to fourth ; but of a 
very unequal breadth; in which limits 
are comprehended the kingdomsof Afem, 
Ava, Pegu, Laos, Siam, Cambodia and 
Malacca, governed by as many indian 
princes; only the Dutch have ufurped 
the dominion of Malacca. In_ this 
country there are a vaft number of ele- 
phants, and confequently a great deal of 
ivory; our merchants alfo meet with 
gold and precious ftones, canes, opium, 
and fuch other articles as are ufually 
found within the tropics. 


INDIA wear, the leaf of a large and 


lofty 


’ 
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lofty tree, called malabathrum, which 
grows in Malabar, principally upon the 
mountains, 
The antients have faid much of the 
virtues of the malabathrum ; they call it 
ftomachic, fudorifie and cephalic. Di- 
ofcorides afcribes to it all the virtues of 
the indian fpikenard, and fays, that it 
poffefles them in a fuperior degree: but at 
prefent it is utterly difregarded, and only 
kept in the fhops as an ingredient in the 
theriaca, mithridate, and fome other com- 
pofitions, 

NDICATION, in phyfic, whatever ferves 

to dire&t the phyfician how to aét. 
There are four forts of indications, 1, 

- ‘The prophylaétive or prefervative, which 
dire&ts what is necellary to be done, in 
order to preferve health, and avert threat- 
ned difeafes. 2, Curative, thewing how 
to remove difeafes aStually formed, 3. 
Palliative, or mitigatory, which relates 
to the mitigation of the fymptoms, when 
too violent to be neglected tll the termi- 
nation of the difeale. 4. Vital, which 
relates to the immediate prefervation of 
life. ; 

NDICATIVE, in grammar, the firft 
mood, or manner, of conjugating a verb, 
by which we fimp'y affirm, deny, or afk 
fomething ; as, amant, they love; xox 
amant, they do nat love; amanine, do 
they love ? 

INDICATIVE COLUMN. See COLUMN. 
INDICAVIT, in law, a writ or prohi- 
| bition that lies for a patron of a church, 
whofe clerk is fued in a fpiritual court 
by another clerk for tythes, amounting 
to the fourth part of the profits of an 
advow(fon; for then the fuit belongs to 
the king’s court, 

This writ cannot be had before the de- 

fendant is libelled in the ecclefiaftical 

court, a copy of which muft be pro- 
duced in the court of chancery, before 
the writ is granted; and brought before 
judgment is given in the f{piritual court, 
| = otherwile the indicative will be void. 
|INDICTION, in chronology, a cycle of 
| fifteen years. See CYCLE. 
The roman or papal indiétion, which is 
that ufed in the pope's bulls, begins on 
the firft of January ; and by it the popes 
have dated their a€ts ever fince Charle- 
main made them fovereigns, Bur be- 
| fides this, there are other two kinds of 
| indiction mentioned by authors, vzz. that 
of Conftantinople, beginning on the firft 


of September; and the imperial or cx- 
Vou. Il. 
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farian indi@lion, which commenced on 
the 14th of September. jf 

InDicTION is alfo uled for the convoking 
an ecciefiaftical council or aflembly. See 
the article CouNCIL. # 

INDICTIVE reast Days, inxdiSive 
Jerie, the fame with thole called con- 

, ceptive. See thearticle Ferim, 

INDICTMENT, in law, is a bill orde- 
claration of complaint, at the fuit of the 
king, drawn up in form of law, and ex- 
hibited againft'a perfon, and afterwards 
preferred to the grand jury or inquett, 
who ave to find whether the complaint 
he true or not. An indictment differs 
from an accufation only in this, that the 
preferrer of the bill is not tied to the 
proof thereof, under any penalty, except 
there appear to be a confpiracy. 

As indittments are purely for the good 
and quiet of the common-wealth, ‘they 
are to be p¥eferred for criminal, not civil 
matters, They are ufed in cafes of high 
‘treafon, and petit treafon, felony, and 
trefpaffes of all kinds, and in all pleas 
of the crown ; though they cannot be 
ufed for injuries of a private nature, that 
neither concern the king nor the public ; 
and therefore al} indi&tments ought to be 
brought for offences commitied againft 
the common-law, or againit flatutes ; 
and not for every flight mifdemeanor, 
A perfon cannot be indicted of fulpicion 
of felony, but of the very crime irfelf; 
and then if he be not in cuftedy, the 
fheriff is commanded to attach his body 
by a capias, @&c. A perfon indi&ed for 
felony may have counfel allowed to ipeak - 
for him, as to matter of law only: but 
fuch as are indigted for treafon -may have 
a copy of their indi&ment befove trial, 
in order to adviie with counfel’; and fuch 
indictments are to be found within three 
years after the offence committed, unlels 
the treafon be directly againft the king’ 
perfon. . 
Indictments muft be certain in every 
point, and cherge fome particular offence; 
alfo goods flolen muft be particularly fet 
down, and the offence jaid pofitively, and 
not by way.of recital.» There mu affo 
be exprefled the chriftian name, (arname, 
and addition of the offender, with the day, 
year, and place in which the offence wag 
committed, as aifo the nature of the 
offence. In an indictment for murder, 
the length, depth, or other dimenfion ef 
the wound mutt be exprefed, thar a 
judgment may be formed whether s: wes 
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mortal: and in felony, the value of the 
things flolen is to be particularly men- 
tioned, in order that it may appear 
whether the offender has been guilty “of 
grand or petit larceny, “A miftake in 
ipelling the defendant's furname’is* not a 
fufficient caufe for abating the indiétment, 
provided it founds like it.  If-a word 
of confequence be omitted in an’ indiét- 
ment, it renders the whole naught; but 
the cafe is not the fame, where a word 
of form is omitted, or where there is 
an omifljon of a fynonymous word, if 
the fenfe is mot injured. ‘In cafe’ one 
part of an indiétment is inconfiftent with 
another part of it, the indictment’ be- 
comes void ; tho’ where the fen/e 1s plain, 
the.court will difpenfe with a tmall in- 
confiftency. Indi&iments are amendable 
the fame term they are brought into 
court, but not afterwards; and in cri- 
minal! profecutions, the amendment mutt 
be only fuch as is permitted by the com- 
mon Jaw. Indi&tments for crimes com- 
mitted, ought to be laid in the county 
where they were done; for otherwife, 
upon pleading the’ general iffue, not 
guilty, if it appears that the offence was 
committed in -another ccunty or place 
different fiom that in the indictment, the 
defendant will be acquitted. An offender 
is fubject to indictment, for a felony com- 
mitted againft a perfon unknown; yet 
fome body muft be proved to be the pro- 
prietor upon the trial, or elfe the property 
will be prefumed to be inthe prifoner, 
he having pleaded not guilty, An in- 
dictment being at the king’s fuit, the 
profecutor is‘a good witnels to prove the 
charge contained im it ; and no damage 
can be given tothe party aggrieved,except 
it be particularly grounded’ on fome 
ftatute. -Indictments-before juftices of the 
peace may be removed by certiorari into 
the king’s bench. 
INDIES, eat and weft, 
AMERICA. 
INDIGESTION, in medicine, a crudity, 
or want of due coction, either in the food, 
an humour of the body, or an excrement, 
ee Crupiry and DIGESTION. 
JINDIGETES, a name which the antients 
gave to fome of their gods. 
‘There are various opinions about the 
fignification of this word; fome main- 
taining it was given to all the gods, in 
general ; and others only to the femi- 
gods, or great men deified, Others fay, 
it was given to fuch’ gods as were ori- 
ginally of the country, or rather fuch as 


See INDIA and 


INDIGNATORIUS musCcuLvus, amufe 


INDIGO, in commerce, a preparation 
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were the gods of the country that ba 
this name. Others again, hold, that 
was'afcribed to fuch gods as were patro! 
and protectors of particular cities. 


of the eye, otherwife called abducen 
and rectus exteriot ! it'hds this appe 
lation from its drawing the eye outward 
thereby occafioning the appearance 
fcorn, See the article EYE, 


the juice of a plant, called by fome anh 
the characters of which are thele: t 
cup is plane; the ale of the flower ag 
connivent at their upper edges, and ay 
of the fame figure with the vexillum. I 
is one of the diadelphia-decandria claf 
of Linneus. 
This plant grows to about two feet hig 
with roundifh leaves: and is a native 0 
both the Eaft and Weft-Indies. 
As to the indigo blue, it is a fecula, 
fettling, made by means of water ang 
oil olive out of the leaves of the anil, of 
indigo plant: there is a difference bes 
tween that made by the leaves only, ang 
that which is made of the leaves: and 
fmall branches, The choiceft of thé 
former fort i$ that which bears the fur¢ 
name of Serquiffe, from a village of thaé 
naime fome leagues from Surat in the 
Eaft-Indies. It is made alfo about Biana 
and Coffa near Agra; and alfo in the 
kingdom of Golconda, In making, thé 
fecule of anil, in order to make indigg 
of it, they cut the herb with a fickle 
when the leaves begin to fall upon touchs 
ing them; and after they have ftripped) 
thém from the branches, they put them 
intoa fufficient quantity of water in a 
veffel called the fteeping vat; and Je§ 
them infufe there thirty or thirty-five 
hours ; aftér which they turn the cock, 
in order to let the water run off, which 
is become of a green colour inclining to~ 
wards blue, into a veffel of the naturel 
of a churn, where it is worked by means” 
of aroller or turner of wood, the ends 
of which are pointed and faced with 
iron; this they work till the water 
abounds with a lather; then they. calt] 
into it a little oil of olive, that is, one 
pound into fuch a quantity of the liquor, 
as wil] yield feventy pounds of indigo, 
fuch as is falesble; and as foon as the} 
faid oil is thrown in, the lather feparates 
into two parts, fo that you may ob- 
ferve a quantity curdled as milk is when 
ready to break; then they ceafe work- 
jng, and let it fland to fettle; which ! 
when 
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wisen it has done fome time, they open 
he pipe or cock of the veffel, in order 
o let the water clear off, that the fecule 
hich is fubfided may remain behind at 
he bottom of the veffel like the lees of 
wine. , Then taking it out, they put it 
into ftraining bags of cloth, to feparate 
what water was left: after which they 
convey it into chefts or, boxes that are 
fhallow, to dry it; and being dried, it 
is what we call indigo. 

Choofe the indigo of Serquiffe in flat 
'cakes, of a moderate. thicknefs, neither 
| too foft nor too hard, of a deep violet co- 
|Your, light, and fuch as fwims on water ; 
| and when broken, has no white {pots in 
it; and, lafily, fuch as is,copperifh or 
reddifh on being rubbed with one’s nail, 
and has the leaft duft and broken pieces 
in it. 

The other fort of indigo is alfo the feculze 
| made from the anil, and differs nothing 
from the former, but asit is made of the 
whole plant, ftalk and leaf; the beft of 
which kind is that which bears the name 
Guatimala, that comes from the Weft 
Indies. In choofing this indigo, it fhould 
be as near the other kind as can be ; but 
the fureft proof of its goodnefs is its 
burning upon the fire like wax, and Jeav- 
ing only a little afhes behind. The 
fecond fort of indigo is that of St. Do- 
mingo, differing nothing from the Guati- 
mala, only that it is not of fo lively a 
colour; the third ts the Jamaica indigo ; 
the fourth is that of the Leeward iflands ; 
all which are better or worfe, according 
as they are more or lefs neat and pure. 
The ufe of the indigo is for the dyer 
and landreffes, ferving the laft to put 
among their linen. ‘The painters ule 
it to grind with white for painting Wn 
blue; for if it is ufed alone and neat, it 
turns black; ground with yellow, it 
makes a green: fome confeGlioners and 
apothecaries prepofteroufly ufe this to 
colour fugars, with which to make con- 
ferves and fyrup of violets, by adding 
fome orrice. 

From and after the agth of March 1749, 
all perfons who fhall import into Great 
Britain, from any of the britifh colonies 
in America, in veffels trading and man- 
ned as by law direéted, any good and 
merchantable indigo, free from any falfe 
mixtures and fit for dyers ufe, being the 
produét of the colony from whence the 
fame was imported, fhall be intitled to 
fix pence for every pound thereof, to be 
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paid out of the cuftoms upon demand 
by the collector of the port where the 
fame is imported. If any perfon make 
entry of foreign made indigo under the 
name of britifh plantation made, or fhall 
mix any foreign indigo or any falfe mix- 
ture with that made in the britifh plan- 
tations, in order to claim the premium, 
he fhall forfeit the faid indigo ; and in 
cafe of fuch mixture, the qttantity fo 
mixed, both foreign and britifh planta- 
tion made, and double the value thereof, 
fhall be forfeited by the perfon making 
fuch mixture, 
Indigo of Turky, of the Weft Indies, 
or rich indigo, as alfo duft indigo, and 
that of the britifh plantations, pay no 
duty on importation, and confequently 
have no draw--back on exportation, 


See 
the Jaft article. 


INDIRECT modes of fyllogifins, in logic, 


are the five modes of the fourth figure, 
expreffed by the barbarous words bara- 
lip, celantes, dabitis, fapefmo, frifefom. 
See Move and Ficure, a 
It is the converfion of the conclufion 
which renders the modes indirect ; for 
inftance, a fyllogifm in darii, and ano-~ 
ther in dabitis, would be perfe&tly alike _ 
were it not for that converfion ; the pro- 
pofitions having the fame quantity and 
the fame quality, and the middle term 
being the {ubject in the major and the 
attribute in the minor, in both; ft remains 
then that to make a dillingtion, that 
which is the fubje&t of the conclufion in 
darii, be the attribute in the conclufion 
of dabitis; and that which is the’attrie 
bute in the firft, the fubjeét in the aft. 
DA- Every thing that promotes falva- 
tion is advantageous: ~~ 
Rt- There are afflictions which 
imote falvation ¢ 
I Therefore, there are affliftions 
which are advantageous. 
Every thing that promotes falva- 
tion is advantageous ; 
Ble There are afflictions which pro- 
mote falvation : 
Therefore, fome things promoting 
falvation are afflistions. 


DA- 
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INDIVIDUAL, iadividuum, in logic, a 


particular being of any fpecies, or that- 

which cannot be divided into two or more 

beings equal or alike. 

The ufual divifion in logic-is made into 

genera or genus’s, thofe genera into f{pe- 

cies, and thofe fpecies into individuals. 
10° 2"s See 
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See the articles Genus and Specirs, 
‘The fchoolmen make a four-fo'd diftine- 
tion of individuals, viz. 

Individuum vagum, that which, tho’ it 
ficnifies but one thing, yet may be any 
of that kind: as when we fay a man, a 
certain perfon, or one faid fo and fo; 
tho’ but one perfon is meant, yet that 
one perfon, for aught that appears to the 
contrary, may be any body. 

Individuum determinatum, is when the 
thing is named and determined, as Plato, 
Socrates, mount Atlas: this is alfocalled 
individuum fignatum. 

individuum demonttrativum, is when 
fome demonttrative pronoun is ufed in 
the expreflion, as this man, that woman, 
Individuum ex hypotheli, or by fuppofi- 
tion, is when an univerial name or term 
is re(trained by the fuppofition to a par- 
ticular thing; as when we fay the fon of 
Mary, inftead of Chriit ; the writer of the 
trojan war, inftead of Homer. 

YNDIVISIBLE, among metaphyficians, A 
thing is faid to be indivifible abfolute, 
abfolutely indivifible, that is a. fimple 
being, and confifts of no parts into which 
it may be divided. ‘Ithus God is indi- 
vifiole in aj) refpeéts, as is alfo the hu- 
man mind, not having extenfion or other 
properties of body. 

INDIVISIBLE fecundum quid eft, indivibble 
with refpect to what it now is, a fubitance 
which, though it confilts of parts into 
which it may be divided, yet never can 
be fo diwided as to remain the fame: 
thes a meafure cr number is faid to be 
indivifible, for if from,a foot line, for 
example, any thing is deducted, it is no 
more a foot- whee ‘and if from the num- 
ber three any thing is fubtracted, it is no 
longer the fame nuimber, 
article. 

INDIVISIBLES, in geometry, the elements 
or principles into which any body or 
figure may be ultimately refolved 5 which 
elements. are fuppofed infinitely {mall : 


See the next 


thus a line may be faid to sont of 


points, a furface of parallel Jines, anda 
folid of parallel and fimilar furfaces ; 
and then, becaufe each of thefe elements 
is fuppofed indivifible, if in any figure a 
line be drawn through the elements per- 
pendicularly, the number of points in 


that line will be the fame as the number of 


the elements; whence we may fee that a 
parallelogram, prifm, or cylinder, is re- 
folvable into elements or indivillilens all 
equal to each other, parallel and like to 
the bafe; a triangle into lines parallel 
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INDORSEMENT, in law, 


INDRAPORE, a dutch fettlement on the 


INDUCEMENT, in law, fignifies what 


Lg 

to the bafe, but decreafing in arithmetieg 
proportion, and fo are the circles which 
conttitute the parabolic conoid, and thoke 
which conftitute, the plane of acircle, 
furface of an ifofceles-cone. See the ars 
ticle INFINITESIMALS. 
A cylinder may be refolved into cylin 
deical curve furfaces, having all the fame 
height, and continually decreafing ine 
wards, as the circles of the bafe do on 
whit ch they infift. 
The method of indivifibles is only the 
antient method of exhauftions, a little 
difguifed and contracted. It is found off 
great ufe in fhortening mathematical de- 
monttrations, of which take the follow- 
ing inftance in the famous propofition of 
Archimedes, that a {phere is two: 
thirds of a cylinder circumf{cribing it. | 
Suppofe a cylinder, an hemifphere, and 
an inverted cone, (plate CXLV. fig. 4.)] 
to have the fame bafe and altitude, and 
to be cut by infinite planes all parallel | 
to the bafe, of which dgis one. It is 
plain the {quare of d/ will be every where 
equal to the fquare of kc (the radius of | 
the {phere) the fquare bc eh fquare 5% 
and confequently, fince circles are to one 
another as the fquares of the radii, all 
the circles of the hemifphere will be equal | 
to all thofe of the cylinder, dedu€ting | 
thence all thofe of the cane: wherefore 
the cylinder, dedu&ing the cone, is equal 
to the hemifphere : but it isknown, that 
the cone is one third of the cylinder, and | 
confequently the fphere muft be two ™ 
thirds of it. Q.E. D. 


Viz. 


any thine 
written on the back of a deed, as a ree 
ceipt for money received, 
There is likewife an indorfement, by 
way of affignment, on bills of exchange 
and notes of hand; which is done, by 
writing’a perfon’s name on the back 
thereof, See the article BILL. 


welt coatt 
dies, 


in the Ealt In- 


of Sumatra, 


may be alledged as a motive; and, 
our law, it is ufed fpecially in feveral 
cafes; as, there is an inducement to ac- 
tions, toa traverfe in pleading, and to 
an offence committed, @c. It has been 
held that a general indebitus is infufh- 
cient, where it is the ground of an ac- 
tion ; but where itis only the induce. 
ment to it, asin confideration of for- 
bearing a debt till a certain day, this 
being a collateral promife, is good with- 

out 
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gut fhewing how the debt became due. 
A perfon ought to induce his traverfe, 
when he denies the title of another ; for 
this reafon, becaufe he fhould not deny 
‘it, till he fhews fome colourable title in 
himlelf ; and becaufe, if the title tra- 
verfed fhould be found naught, and no 
colour appear for him who traverfed, in 
that cafe no judgment can be given, 
DUCTION, in law, is putting a clerk 
or clergyman in poffeflion of a benefice 
or living to which he is collated, or pre- 
fented. See PRESENTATION, 
| After the bifhop has granted inftitution, 
which is a kind of approbation of the 
| choice made of the perfon, he iffues out 
his mandate to the archdeacon to induét 
him ; who either does it perfonally, or 
commiflions fome other perfon to do it for 
him. ‘This is analogous to livery and 
feifin in temporal eftates, and puts the 
clergyman inducted into poffeffion of the 
church, glebe-land, tythes, @c. 
Induction is performed in the following 
manner; the clergyman commiffioned 
takes the minifter to be inducted by the 
hand, lays it upon the key of the church 
the ring of the door, the latch of the 
church-gate, or on the church-wall, and 
pronounces thefe words, ‘* By virtue of 
‘* this commiflion, I induct you into the 
** real and actual poffeflion of the rec- 
** tory of, &c, with all its appurte- 
** nances.” Then he opens the church 
| door, and puts the parfon in poffeffion, 
| who commonly tolls a bell, to give no- 
| tice to the people that he has taken pof- 
| feffion of thechurch. 
| Induction may alfo be made by delivery 
| of a clod or turf of the glebe. 
NDUCTION, in logic, a confequence 
drawn from principles firft laid down. 
| See the article CONSEQUENCE, 
Thus the conclufion of a fyllogifm, is 
an induction made from the premifes, 
See SYLLOGismM, ConcLusion, &c, 
Induction ts alfo ufed for a kind of fyl- 
Jogifm itfelf, being a medium between 
an enthymeme and a gradation, in regard 
it wants a propohtion (which however 
is underftood) as in the enthymeme, and 
abounds in aflumptions (which yet are 
collateral, or of the fame degree) which 
is the cafe ina gradation. See the articles 
ENTHYMEME and GRADATION. 
| There are reckoned three kinds of In- 
| duction, £, That which concludes fome 
| general propofition from an enumeration 
of all the particulars of a kind, which is 
called dialectic induction. In this way 
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of reafoning, if one part of the enume- 
ration be wanting, it deftroys the whole. 
The fecond kind proceeds by interroga- 
tion, and concludes with a probability : 
This is called rapaywyr, and was what 
Socrates ordinarily made ufe of. The 
third kind of induction is properly rhe- 
torical, being a conclufton drawn from 
fome example or authority. 

For a full account of that {pecies of rea- 


foning called induction, fee the article 


REASONING, 

INDULGENCES, in the romifh church, 
are a remiffion of the punifhment due to 
fins, granted by the church, and fup- 
pofed to fave the finner from purgatory. 
Clement VI. in his decretal, which is 


generally received by the church of ia 


Rome, declares, that our Saviour has left 
an infinite treafure of merits, arifing 
from his own fufferings, befides thofe of 
the bleffed virgin and the faints; and 
that the paftors and guides cf the church, 
and more elpecially the popes, who are 
the fovereign difpofers of this treafure, 
have authority to apply it to the living, 
_ by virtue of the keys, and to the dead, 
by way of fuffrage, to difcharge them 
from ‘their refpective proportions of 
punifhment, by taking jult fo much 
merit out of this general treafure, as 
they conceive the debt requires, and of- 

fering it to God, 
The power of granting indulgences has 
been greatly abufed in the church of 
Rome. It was one of the chief things 
which the council of Conftance laid to 
the charge of John XXIII. in 31415, 
that he impowered his legates to abfolve 
penitents from all forts of crimes, up- 
on the payment of fums proportionable 
to their guilt. Pope Leo X. in order 
to carry on the magnificent ftraGture of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, publifhed indul- 
gences, and a plenary remiffion to all 
fuch as fhould contribute money towards. 
it. Finding the project take, he gave 
his fitter, the princefs of Cibo, the bene- 
fit of the indulgencies of Saxony, and 
the neighbouring parts, and farmed out 
thofe of other countries to the higheft 
bidders, who, to make the beft of their 
bargains, procured the ableft preachers 
to cry up the value of the ware. ‘* Hap- 
‘© py times for finners! fays a modern 
6* writer, their crimes were rated, and 
6* the remiffion of them fet up by auc- 
‘tion, The apoftolic chancery taxed 
‘© fins at a pretty reafonable rate. It coft 
* but ninety livres, anda few ducats, 
“< for 
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s¢ for crimes which people on this fide 
*¢ the Alps punifhed with death.” 

Ie was this great abufe of indulgences 
that contributed not a little to the firft 
_ xeformation of religion in Germany, 
where Martin Luther began firft to de- 
claim againft the preachers of indulgen- 
ces, and afterwards againft indulgences 
themfelves : but fince that time the popes 
have been more {paring in the exercife 
of this power: however, they ftill carry 
on a great trade with them to the Indies, 
where they are purchafed at two reals a 
piece, and fometimes more, 
The pope likewife grants indulgences to 
perfons at the point of death, that is, he 
grants them, by a brief, power to choofe 
what confeffor they pleafe, who is autho- 
rized thereby to abfolve them from all 
their fins in general: 
INDULT, in the church of Rome, the 
power of prefenting to benefices granted 
to certain perfons by the pope. Of this 
kind is the indult of kings and fovereign 
princes, in’the romtth communion, and 
that of the parliament of Paris granted 
by feveral popes. By the concordat for 
the abolition of the pragmatic fan&tion, 
made between Francis I. and Leo X. 
in 1516, the french king has the power 
of nominating to bifhoprics, and other 
confiftorial benefices, within his realm. 
At the fame time, by a particular bull, 
the pope granted him the privilege of 
nominating to the churches of Britany 
‘and Provence. In 1648, pope Alex- 
ander VIII. and in 1668, Clement IX, 
granted the king an indult for the bifhop- 
rics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which 
had been yielded to him by the treaty 
of Munfter; and in 1668, the fame 
pope Clement IX. granted him an in- 
dult for the benefices in the counties of 
Roufillon, Artois, and the Netherlands, 
The cardinals likewife have an indult 
granted them by agreement between 
pope PaulIV, and the facred college in 
1555, which is always confirmed by the 
popes at the time of their eleGtion. By 
this treaty the cardinals have the free dif- 
pofal of all the benefices depending on 
them, and are impowered likewife to be- 
ftow a benefice in commendam. 
INDULTO, a duty, tax, or cuftom paid 
to the king of Spain, for all fuch com- 
modities as are imported from the Welt- 
Indies in the gallions. See GALLYON. 
INDUS, a large river of Afia, which rifes 
in the mountains which feparate Tartary 
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INERTIA of matter, in philofophy, is de. 


Pn 
from India, and difcharges itfelf in 
Indian ocean, 


fined by Six Ifaac Newton to be a paffivé 
principle by which bodies perfitt in their 
motion or reft, receive motion in pros 
portion to the force imprefling it, and 
refit as much as they are refifted. It ig 
alfo defined by the fame author to be a 
power implanted in all matter, whereby 
it reifts any change endeavoured to be 
made in its ftate. : 
This power then coincides with the vis 
refiftendi, or power of refitting, whereby 
every body endeavours, as much as if 
can, to perfevere in its own ftate, whee 
ther of reft or uniform reStilinear mo-= 
tion; which power is ftill proportionable 
to the quantity of matter in any body : 
for fince natural bodies confift of a mafg 
of matter, that, of itfelf is not able to 
induce any change in its ftate, if bodies 
were once at reft, it is neceflary that 
they fhould always remain in that ftate 
of reft, unlefs there is applied a new 
force to produce motion in them: but i 
they were in motion, the fame energy of 
force would always preferve the mo- 
tion; and therefore bodies would al 
ways retain their motion, and would als 
ways proceed forward in the fame right 
line with the fame tenour, fince they 
cannot of themfelves acquire either reff 
or a retardation, or a change of theif 
direion to turn on one fide or thé 
other, 
There are fome philofophers who readil 
enough acknowledge, that no body can 
move of itfelf, that is, pafs from reft ta 
motion of itfelf; but then they are nol 
as willing to grant, that bodies once mov: 
ed cannot of themfelves arrive at reft, 
by reafon they fee the motions of pro 
jeGtiles languifh by degrees, and at laf 
the moving bodies themfelves come t 
reft. See PROjECTILES. 
But as no mode or accident can of it 
own accord, or by itfelf, be deftroyed, 
and as all effects produced by_ tranfien 
caufes do remain always, unlefs there bi 
fome new and extraneous caufe that de 
ftroys them; fo likewife motion one 
commenced, will be continued always 
unlefs it be hindered by fome external 
caufe : nor is it more in the power of g 
body once moved, to lay afide its mos 
tion or energy to move, and return o 
itfelf to reft, than it ean pot off the figur 
that it has been once formed into, and ac; 
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quire a new one, without fome extrinfic 
caufe. Therefore, as there is in all 
bodies a certain force, or rather ina€ti- 
vity, whereby they oppofe every change ; 
from which caufe it proceeds, that they 
are very difficultly put out of their ftate, 
whatever it is: but that inactivity is the 
fame in moving bodies as thofe at reft, 
nor do bodies lefs refift the aétion, 
whereby they are brought from motion 
toreft, than that whereby they pafs from 
reft to motion; that is, there is not re- 
| quired a Jefs force to put a ftop to the 
| motion of any body, than was before 
neceflary to imprefs that motion on the 
fame body. Whence fince the vis in- 
ertix, or inaétivity of matter, always 
equally refilts equal changes, it will not 
be lefs powerful to continue a body in 
motion, which has begun to move, than 
to preferve a quiefcent body in the fame 
ftate of reft, 

There are fome philofophers who fup- 
pole body of its own nature to be as in- 
different to motion as to refi; but by 
this indifference they do not, we fuppofe, 
mean lucina dilpofition in bodies, where- 
by they do not in the leaft refilt reft or 
motion: for on this fuppofition it would 
follow, that any body, however great, 
and moved with the fwiftelt velocity, 
might be flopped by any the fmalleft 
force; or if the great body was at reft, 
it mignt by moved by any body, how- 
ever {mal], without the leaft lois of ve- 
locity in the impelling body: that is, 
any {mall body impinging on a greater 
one, would carry that greater body along 
with it, without the leaft lofs of its mo- 
tion; and each body after the impulfe, 
would be jointly carried along with that 
celerity that the fmall body had at firft, 
which we all know is abfurd. ‘This in- 
difference, therefore, is not placed ina 
non-refiftance to motion from a {tate of 
reft, or to reft froma ftate of motion ; 
but in this only, that a body of its own 
nature jg fot more propenfe to motion 
than to reft, nor more refilts to pafs from 
a ftate of reft to motion than to return 
again from that motion to the fame ftate 
of reft: befides, any quiefcent body may 
be moved by any force; and.an equal 
force, agting in a contrary direétion, will 
be able to deftroy that motion ; and in 
this, this indifference confifts, 

Since, according to this' law, a body 
once in motion always continues in that 
motion, the philofophers afk, Why all 
projectiles lofe by degrees their motion? 
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Why do they not proceed in infinitum ? 

If motion did not of its own nature de- 

cay, a ftone thrown at the beginning of 
the world, would by this time have gone 

through an immenfe and. almoft infinite 
fpace. And fo indeed it would, if its 

motion had been in vacuo, or in free 

fpaces, and without any gravity. But 

fince all projeétiles are carried either thro” 

the air, or.on the rough furfaces of other 
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bodies, they muft be neceffarily retard- ~~ 


ed: for fince all bodies in motion muft — 


drive and thruft out of its place the re- 
fiting air, or overcome the roughnefs of 
the fuperficies upon which they are 
moved, they will lofe all that force and 
motion that is conftantly employed in 
overcoming thefe obftacles, and confe- 
quently the motion of projeétiles will be 
continually diminifhed : but if there was 
no refiftance in the medium, no rough- 
nefs in the fuperficies on which they were 
moved, no gravity that continually forces 
the bodies towards the earth, motion 
would always continue the fame, with- 
out any retardation at all. So in the 
heavens, where the medium is exceed- 
ingly rare, the planets do continue their 
motions foravery long time; and upon 
ice, or any other very fmooth furface 
without any roughnefs, heavy bodies in 
motion are not foon brought to reft, 


INFALLIBLE, fomething that cannot err, 


orsbe deceived. See ERROUR. 

One of the great controverfies between 
the proteftants and papilts, is the infalli- 
bility which the !atter attribute to the 
pope; though, in faét, they themfelves 
are not agreed on that head, fome plac- 
ing this pretended infallibility in the pope 
and a general council. See the articles 
Council and PoPE. 


INFAMY, in law, is aterm which ex- 


tends to forgery, perjury, grofs cheats, 
&c. by which a perfon is rendered in- 
capable of being a witnefs or juror, even 
tho’ he is pardoned for his crimes. See 
the articles Forcery, Perjury, @e. 


INFANT, infans, in medicine, denotes a 


young child. See the article CHILD and 
DELIVERY. 

It being a matter cf great importance 
how tender infants are treated, we fhall 
lay down fome rules for the direétion of 
the diet, regimen, and other non-natu- 
rals, as well with regard to the infant as 
the nurfe, 


As foon, therefore, as the child is brought 


into the world, it ought, immedi. ‘ely 
after the ligature and cutting off the um- 
bilical 
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bilieal veffels, to be wathed in a warm 
bath, prepared of water alone, or a mix- 
ture of wine and water. The midwife 
too fhould be allowed a convenient place 
and time to examine the child, and fet 
to rights any parts that may be ill- 
_. formed by the birth. She fhould like- 
wife flroke the belly with the hollow of 
her hand, in order to excite a difcharge 
of the feces. If the new-born infant is 
found to be weakly, it fhould be refrefh- 
ed by wafhing it with warm wine, rub- 
bing it gently, anointing the breaft, 
back, and crown of the head with fome 
analeptic {pirits; or by breathing ftrong- 
ly into its mouth, after chewing cloves 
and other aromatics; or giving it a {mall 
quantity of rhenifh wine, or cinnamon- 
water. Great caution is alfo neceffary 
in fwadling the infant, left’out of negli- 
gence or ignorance, it receive any injury 
by this means: for befides that infants 
frequently become bump-backed from 
too great a ftricture of the breaft by ban- 
dage, by thus obftruéting the circula- 
tion, they fal! into a confumption, and 
are fubje&t to ruptures and many other 
diforders. 
The next care is, that infants, who 
for want. of a difcharge by ftool in the 
mother’s womb, always come into the 
world with their inteftines replete with 
. excrements, be feafonably purged. But 
in cafe. the weak nature of the infant 
frould not be fufficient of itfelf, provi- 
dence has kindly furnifhed the mother 
at firfi with thin ferous milk, whofe de- 
terging and diluting quality opens the 
body much better and with greater fafety 
than the moft feleét evacuants, and no 
danger is to be dreaded from it, unlefs 
that milky liquor flows from an impure 
pring; or the mother, from the diffi- 
culty of the birth, be agitated by con- 
vulfive motions; or unlefs any other 
-circumftances ‘concur which forbid the 
_ ufe of a medicine elaborated by nature 
in the breafts of women: in which cafe, 
if the infant has not a ftool within 
twenty-four hours, it may be proper to 
give it a very {mall quantity of folutive 
iyrup of rofes, or a clyfter of whey and 
honey. 
As to a proper diet,- milk defervedly 
eonftitutes the principal, and the univer- 
‘fal aliment; becaufe it fupplies both 
meat and drink at the fame time, is 
grateful to the ftomach, and for this 
purpofe it was wifely ordered by the 
Creator, that women, immediately after 
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their delivery, fhould accumulate a fufhi 
cient quantity of it in their breafts. A\ 
infants are nourifhed by the breafts ei 
ther of the mother or a hired nurfe, i 
is certainly the duty of pzrents, an 
thofe entrufted with the health of chil 
dren, to take care that they genera’ 
pure and temperate milk. This is bef 
obtained by their obferving an exact mes 
thod of diet, and avoiding all thof 
things which communicate any tafte tq 
the milk, seven imperceptible to the fen 
fes, and efpecially fuch as are capabl 
of producing diftempers.' Particular 
Jet the nurfe, if there be a neceffity fot 
one, be healthy, in the flower of her age 
from twenty to thirty, rather Jean than 
fat, of good morals, compofed in mind 
neither melancholy, paflionate, nor 

drunkard ; nor let her milk be too ftale 
but her diet be regular, and great car 
muft be taken that fhe does not all a 
once pafs from a hard and {paring diet, 
to one that is delicate and plentiful. Bu 
nothing lefs than an abfolute neceffity 
fhould prevail on a mother to fuffer he 
tender progeny to be delivered up to ¢ 
mercenary nurfe; fince this is a bar 
barity exceeding every thing to be me 
with in the brute creation: for not only 
all the diforders incident to the bod 
but -even thofe of the mind itfelf, are 
communicated to the fucking child. 
It often happens that the milk is corrupted 
by various fudden caufes, by which eithes 
the mother or the nurfe may be affeéted 
and here precautions are neceflary to pre 
vent impending danger : the milk is ex 
tremely vitiated by the terror of th 
woman who gives fuck; and confes 
quently the beft prefervative againft thi 
injury arifing from it, is not to give th 
brealt immediately after a fright. Th 
fame holds true with refpect to angerj 
and fince the injury done to the milk by 
violent paffions, upon its long continu 
ance in the breafts, endangers both th 
child and the nurfe, to prevent this, th 
milk fhould be feafonably extraéted. 

It fometimes happens that either the in 
fant is incapable of fucking the milk ou 
of the breafts, or the nurfe, from illnefs 
cr fome other caufe, is incapable of af 
fording it: In this cafe, other proper ali 
ments are to be provided, among whic 
are {weet whey, barley-broth, water 
gruel, emulfions of almonds, barle 
boiled to the confiftence of a ‘pulp 
with the addition of the yolk of an egg 
feveral kinds of pap, made of flour, o 
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rumbs of bread boiled in water, given 
ith or without milk : but chewing vic- 
uals and giving it to a child, ought by 
o means to be allowed; becaufe by 
fuch maftication not only the moft fub- 
tle part of the pap is fucked out, but any 
infe&tion of the faliva and corrupted 
teeth are eafily communicated to infants. 
When children arrive at fuch an habit 
as to be capable of digefting other ali- 
ments, care fhou!d be taken not to give 
| them food of a hard confiftence; they 
ought not to eat falt meat in great quan- 
| tities, unripe fruit, bread not duly fer- 
mented, or too new; nor ought they to 
eat much of any kind of {weet meats. 

As to the prevention of the difeafes in 
infants, nothing is more ufeful both for 
the nurie and the child, than infufions of 
fuch herbs as fweeten the blood, made in 
’ water: and here an infufion of betony, 
‘root of liquorice, fennel-feed, and the 
like, are highly proper. Nor do they 
a&t amifs who fometimes, after a meal, 
eat a quantity of fennel or annife-feed, 
which increafles the milk, and prevents 
gtipes in the infant. 
Since milk ftagnating in the ftomach and 
duodenum foon grows acid and coagu- 
lated, and thus excites a thoufand dan- 
gerous fymptoms, the greateft care ought 
to be taken to prevent what is attended 
with fuch dangerous confequences ; for 
which purpofe thofe powders are ex- 
tremely efficacous which contain crabs- 
eyes, egg-fhells, the root of florentine 
orris, faffron, the feeds or oil of annife, &c. 
of which a dofe may be given twice or 
three times a week. And fince the health 
of infants greatly depends upon a due 
and fufficient difcharge of the excrements 
by ftool, and the prefervation of the tone 
of the ftomach and inteftines, gentle laxa- 
tives, if neceffary, fhould be fometimes 
interpofed ; but {trong and acrid purges, 
as refin of jalap, fcammony, black hel- 
lebore and the Jike, are improper and 
pernicious, They ought not to take 
aloes on account of the heat it occafions, 
nor the leaves of fenna becaufe of the 
coltivene(s it produces: nor are thefe pre- 
judicial only when given to children, but 
alfo when given to the nurfes ; for being 
@mixed with the milk, they often throw 
the tender infants into convulfions. | Sy- 
denham rightly obferves, that children, 
in the firft month, are often feized with 
the epilepfy from too frequent ftools; and 
Galen juftly afferted, that the bodies of 
children ought not to be exficcated with 
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purgatives, which would prevent their 
growing. And, really, it is inexprefi- 
ble how much the tender and weak flo. 
machs of new born infants are prejudiced 
by purgatives. 


Difeafes of INFANTS maybe reduced to the 


following heads. x. Retention of the 
meconium, or firft fools, already taken 
notice of. 2. Aphthe, or thruth, which 
affe&t the whole mouth, and even in- 
te(tines : for this Heifer adviles a grain 
or two of mercurius dulcis, given in two 
drams of folutive fyrup of rofes ; he would 
have the nurfe, likewife, take :hubarb, 
and the abforbent powders; and ex- 
ternally, Shaw would have the ulcers 
touched frequently with a- mixture of ho~ 
ney of rofes, and oil of vitriol. 3.°Chaff. 
ing, or galling, of the flefh, already treat. 
ed of under the article EXCORIATION, 
4. Coltivenefs, for which Heifter recom. 
mends two or three grains of rhubarb 
in folutive fyrup of rofes, or a folution of 
manna, till the child’s belly is opened ; 
and afterwards the teftaceous powders, S- 
Coughs of infants feldom prove obftinate, 
ufually giving way to peétoral fyrups, or 
a little fpermaceti; relaxing the bowelg 
at the fame time with rhubarb, given in 
folutive fyrup of roles, In very bad cafes, 
a few drops of fpirit of fal-armoniac, 
given pretty often, has a very good effect ; 
and if the child be almoft choaked, a 
quarter of a grain of tartar emetic, taken 
as a vomit, will {natch it from the jaws 
of death. Oj} of {weet almonds is like. 
wife very good ; as ere flowers of ful- 
phur, in phlegmatic habits. 6. Crufta 
Laétea, or fcabby eruptions, otherwife 
called achores, already treated of under 
the articles ACHOR and CRusTa. 7, 
Atrophy, or confamption, :for the cure 
of which the crudities of the bowels 
fhould be evacuated by gentle laxatives, 
now and then repeated, to which a few 
grains of mercurius dulcis muft always 
be added ; or even the purgative falts ma 
be prefcribed. Externally, baths of foft. 
water, with aromatic herbs, with frition 
of the joints while in the bath, and fre. 
quent motion, are recommended, 8, 
Convulfion, if owing to acrimonious 
humours in the bowels, is cured by gentle 
dofes of fyrup of rhubarb, with the ab. 
forbent powders ; but wien epileptic, 
cinnabar is to be given freely in powders; 
and when owing to worms, mercurius 
dulcis is the beft of all medicines. 9, 
Diarrhoea of infants is already treated of 
under its proper article. 10. Stoppage 
of 
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of the nofe fometimes happens, infomuch 
that they can fearce breathe, fuck, or fwal- 
low; for the cure of which, after a {uit- 
able purge, diffolve two or three grains 
of white vitriol in half an ounce of mar- 
joram water ; then filtre it, and apply it 
now ahd then to the noftrils with a li- 
nen-rag, Or you may apply oil of fweet 


joram, to the bottom and files of the 
noftrils, which will refolve the filth. a1. 
Running of the eyes and ears is a very 
common complaint, which is cured by 
{mall dofes of the deco&ion of pimpernel- 
root, faflufras, and gentle Jaxatives, in 
which a grain or two of calomel is mixed. 
12. Vamiting is rather accounted falu- 
tary than otherwife ; but when too vio- 
Jent, it may be remedied by gentle ¢ly- 
fters. 13. Suppreffion of urine is cured 
by giving halt a fcruple of fome neutral 
falt, ag vitriolated tartar, arcanum dupli- 
catum, and the like; but if thefe fail, a 
catheter muft be introduced into the blad- 
der, which is much eafier in girls than 
boys. 14. Fevers of children, fee Fs- 
vER. 5. Difficulty of teething, fee 
LesTivion. 16. Imperforations of 

the neceflary parts, fo that there is no 
paflage for the ftools or urine 5 in which 
the affiflance of the furgeon mult be 
fpeedily called in, or the infant is loft. 
x7. Jaundice, or a yellownefs of the 
fkin, fee Jaundice. 18. Worms in 
children, f¢e Worms. 19, Rickets 
feldom attack children before they are 
nine months old, fee RICKETS. 20. 
Gripes and other diforders of the bowels, 
are generally owing to corrupted milk ; 
the cure of which confilts in the ufe of 
antiacids, mild cathartics, and clyfters of 
the fame intention, with gentle carmi- 

natives, Sometimes, indeed, the gripes 
are fo violent as not to be cured without 
two drops of the thebaic tin€lure in a Jit- 
tle fyrup of rofes. Abforbents are alfo 
deemed excellent in thefe diforders, as 
they cure the gripes, reftleffnefs, and 
svatching in infants, as certainly as opi- 
um eales pain in adults. 

Hare-Lip in INFANTS. . See Lip. 
JNFANT, in Jaw, fignifies.a perfon under 
the age ofsone and twenty. 
Ap infant may bind himfelf apprentice, 
and if he ferve feven years, may have the 
benefit of his trade; but if he be guilty 
of mifochaviour, the mafter may give 
_him gentle correiion, or complain to a 
juftice of peace and have him punifhed, 


He may alfo bind himfelf for the pay- 
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ment of neceffaries, fuch as meat, drink, 
wafhing, apparel and learning, though 
not by bond with a penalty : infants are’ 
not obliged to pay for cloaths, unlefs it 
be proved that they were for their own 
wearing, and convenient and neceflary 
for them to wear according to their de- 
gree and eltate ;, and though an infant 
may buy neceflaries, he cannot borrow! 
money to doit; for the law will not truft 
him with money, except at the peril of 
the lender, who muft either fee it thus 
Jaid out, or take care to lay it out himfel 
in fuch neceflaries, If an infant is the 
defendant in an aétion, the plaintiff has) 
fix years to commence his aétion in after 
the infant comes cf age; and an infant 
who is a plaintiff, has alfo fix years, after 
he comes of age, to fue, by the ftatute 
of limitations. If an infant grants leafes 
for a term of years, he may, at bis full 
age, either confirm the leafe, or bring 
trefpafs againft the leflee for the occupa 
tion. Alfo a leafe granted to an infant 
may be avoided by waving the land be- 
fore the rent day expreffed therein, An 
infant may purchale Jands, where fuch 
purchafe is intended for his benefit, 
tho’ at his full age he may either avoid 
er confirm fuch purcbafe; and, in cafe 
an infant fell lands by deeds indented and: 
inrolled, he may avoid the fame. Hows) 
ever, infants are bound by all aéts of ne- 
ceffity, as in prefentations to benefices, 
admittances and grants of copyhold 
eflates, affenting to legacies, and condt- 
tions annexed to Jands, whether an eftate 
comes by grant or by defcent, 
INFANTE and INFANTA, all the fons and 
daughters of the kings of Spain and 
Portugal, except the eldeft; the princes 
being called infantes, and the princeffeg 
infantas. ' 
INFANTRY, in military affairs, denotes 
the whole body of foot-foldiers, See the 
article SOLDIER. ; 
INFECTION, among phyficians, the fame 
with contagion. See CONTAGION. ; 
INFERENCE, in matters of literature, a 
corollary, conclufion, argument, or in- 
dudtion drawn from jomething that went 
before. See CONCLUSION, &e. 
INFERNAL. stong, lapis infernalis.. See 
the article Lapis. ; . 
INFINITE, that which hes neither begin-- 
“ning nor end : in which fenfe God alone 
is infinite. See the article Gopi 
Infinite is aifo ufed to fignify that which 
has had a beginning, but wilk have na’ 
end, as angels and human fouls, i 


INF 
makes what the fchoolmen call infinitum 
a parte poft ; as, onthe contrary, by z- 
Jinitum a parte ante, they mean that which 
has anend but had no beginning. 
NFINITE, or LNFINITELY GREAT LINE, 
in geometry, denotes only an indefinite 
or indeterminate line, to which no certain 
bounds, or limits, are prefcribed. 
NFLNITE QUANTITIES. ‘The very idea 
of magnitudes infinitely great, or (uch as 
exceed any aflignable quantities, does in- 
clude a negation of iimits: yet if we 
nearly examine this novion, we fhall find 
that fuch magnitudes are not equal among 
themfelves, but that there are really be- 
fides infinite jength and infinite area, 
three feveral forts of infinite folidity ; all 
of which are quantitaics fui gercris, and 
that thofe of each fpecies are in given 
proportions. 

Infinite length, or a line infinitely 
long, is to be confidered either as begin- 
ning ata point, and fo infinitely extended 
one way, or elle both ways from the fame 
point; in which cafe the one, which is a 
beginning infinity, is the one half of the 
whole, which is the fum of the beginning 
and ceafing infinity; or, as may be faid, 
of infinity @ parte ante and a parte poft, 
whichis analogous to eternity in time and 
duration, in which there is always as 
much to follow as is paft, from any 
point or moment of time : nor doth the 
addition or fubduétion of finite length, or 
fpace of time, alter the cafe either in in- 
finity or eternity, fince both the one or 
the other cannot be any part of the whole. 
As to infinite furface, or area, any right 
line, infinitely extended both ways on an 
infinite plane, does divide that infinite 
plane into equal parts, the one to the 
right, and the other to the left of the 
faid line ; but if from any point, in fuch 
a plane, two right lines be infinitely ex- 
tended, fo as to wake an angle, the infi- 
nite area, intercepted between thofe in- 
finite right lines, is to the whole infinite 
plane as the arch of a circle, on the point 
cf concourfe of thoie lines as a center, 
intercepted between the faid lines, is to 
the circumference of the circle; cr, as 
the degrees of the angle to the 360 degrees 
of a circle; for example, right lines meet- 
ing ata right angle do inciude, on an 
‘ infinite plane, a quarter part of the whole 
infinite area of fuch a plane. 

Bat if two parallel infinite lines be fup- 
poled drawn on fuch an infinite plane, 
the area intercepted between them will be 
likewife infinite; bur at the fame time 
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will be infinitely lefs than that fpace, 
which is intercepted between two infinive 
lines that are inclined, though with never 
fo fmall an angle; for that, in the oné 
cafe, the given finite diftance of the pa~ 
rallel lines diminithes the infinity in one 
degree of dimenfion ; whereas, in a fec- 
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‘tor there is infinity in both dimenfions; 


and coniequently the quantities are the 
one infinitely greater than the other, and 
there is no proportion between them. 
From the fame confideration arife the 
three feveral ipecies of infinite {pace or 
folidity ; for a parallelopiped, or a cy- 
linder, infinitely long, is greater than 
any finite magnitude, how great foever; 
and all fuch folids, {uppofed to be formed 
on given bafes, are as thofe bafes in pro- 
portion to one another. But if two of 
thefe three dimenfions are wanting, as in 
the {pace intercepted between two parallel 
planes infinitely extended, and at a finite 
difttance, or with infinite length and 
breadth, with a finite thicknefs, all 
fuch folids fhall be as the given finite 
diftances one to another ; but thefe quan- 
tities, though infinitely greater then the 
other, are yet infivitely lefs then any of 
thofe wherein all*the three dimenfiors are 
infinite. Such are the {paces intercepted 
between two inclined planes infinitely 
extended ; the {pace intercepted by the 
furface of a cone, or the fides of a pyrie 
mid, likewife infinitely continued, &c. 
of ail which notwithftanding, the pro- 
portions one to another, and to the vo 
mav, ov vatt aby(s of infinite Ipace (where- 
in is the locus of all things that are or can 
be; or to the folid of infinite length, 
breadth and thicknefs taken all manner 
of ways) are ealily aflignable ; for the 
{pace between two planes is to the whole 
as the angle of thofe planes to the 360 
degrees of the circle. As for cones and 
pyramids, they are as the fpherical iurface 
intercepted by them isto the furface of 
the fphere, and therefore cones are as the 
verfed fines of half their angles to the di- 
ameter of the circle: thefe three forts of 
infinite quantity are analogous to a line, 
furface, and folid; and, after the fame 
manner, cannot be compared, or have 
no proportion the one to the other. 
mathema- 
ticians, are defined to be infinitely fmall 
quantities. 

In the method of infinitefimals, the ele- 
ment, by which any quantity increales or 
decreafes, is {uppoled to be infinitely 


fall, and is gérerally expreffed by two - 
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or more terms, fomeé of which are infi- 
nitely lefs than the reft, which being ne- 
glected as of noimportance, the remaining 
terms form what is called the difference 
of the propofed quantity, The terms 
that are negleéted in this manner, as in- 
finitely lefs than the other terms of the 


_ element, are the very fame which arife 


in confequence of the acceleration, or re- 
tardation, of the generating motion, 
during the infinitely {mall time in which 
the element is generated ; fo that the re- 
maining terms exprefs the elements that 
would have been produced in that time, 
if the generating motion had continued 
uniform: therefore thofe differences are 
accurately in the fame ratio to each 
other as the generating motions or fluxi- 
ons. And hence, though in this me- 
thod infinitefimal parts of the elements are 
negleSted, the conclufions are accurately 
true without even an infinitely fmail error, 
and agree precifely with thole that are de- 
duced by the method by fiuxions. 

For example, (pl. CKLVI. fig. x. n° 1.) 
when DG, the increment of the bafe 
AD, of thetriangle A DE, is fuppofed 
to become infinitely little, the trapezium 
DGHE (the fimultaneous increment of 
the triangle) confifts of two parts, the pa- 
rallelogram E G, and the triangle E JH; 
the Jatter of which is infinitely lefs than 
the former, their ratio being that of one 
half DG to AD: therefore, according 
to this methed in fluxions, the part ETH 
is neglected, and the remaining part, viz. 
the parallelogram EG is the difference 
of the triangle ADE. Now it was 
fhewn, (fee the article FLuxtons,) 
that EG is precifely that part of the in- 
crement of the triangle A DE which is 
generated by the motion with which this 
triangle flows, and that E 1H is the part 
of the fame increment which is generated 
In confequence of the acceleration of this 
motion, while the bafe, by flowing uni- 
tormly, acquires the augment DG, 
whether DG be fuppofed finite or infi- 
nitely little. 

Example 2. The increment DELM 
HG (ibid. n° 2.) of the re&tangie AE, 
confifts of the parallelograms EG, E M, 
andI4; the latt of which, 14, becomes 
infinitely lefs than EG or EM, when 


‘DG and LM, the increments of the 


fides, are fuppofed infinitely fall; be- 
caule E5 is fuppofed toE G as LM to 
AL, and to EM as DG to AD; 
therefore, 1. being neglected, the fum 
of the parallelograms EG and EM is 
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the difference of the rectangle AE: an 
the fum of EG and EM is the fpac 
that would have been generated by thi 
motion with which the rectangle AE 
flows continued uniformly, but that Tj 
is the part of the increment of the reé& 
angle which is generated in confequene 
of the acceleration of this motion, in th 
time that A D and A L, by flowing unit 
formly, acquire the augments DG and 
LM. The fame may be obferved i 
propofitions wherein the fluxions of qua 
tities are determined ; and thus the man 
ner of inveftigating the differences, of 
fluxions of quantities, in the method of 
infinitefimals, may be deduced from t 
principles of the method of fluxiong 
For inftead of neglecting EIH becauf 
it is infinitely lefs than E G, n°-1. (ac 
cording to the ufual manner of reafon: 
ing in that method) we may rejeét it 
becaufe we may thence conclude, that it 
is not produced in confequence of the 
generating motion DG, but of the fubs 
fequent variations of this motion. And 
it appears why the conclufions in the 
method of infinitefimals are not to be 
reprefented as if they were only near the 
truth, but are to be held as accurately 
true. d 
In order to render the application of 
this method eafy, fome analogous prin 
ciples are admitted, as that the infinitely 
fmall elements of a curve are right lines, 
or that acurve is a polygon of an infinite 
number of fides, which being produced 
give the tangents of the curve ; and b 
their inclination to each other meéafure 
the curvature. ‘This is as if we fhould 
fuppofe, when the bafe flows uniformly 
the ordinate flows witlt a motion which 
is uniform for every infinitely fmall part 
of time, and increafes or decreafes by in 
finitely fmal! differences at the end of 
every fuch time. 
But however convenient this principle 
may be, it muft be applied with cautio 
and art on various occafions. It is ufual 
therefore, in many cafes, to refolve the 
element of the curve into two or more in= 
finitely (mall right lines ; and fometimes 
it is neceflary, if we would avoid error, 
to refolve it into an infinite number off 
fuch right lines, which are infinitefimals” 
cf the fecond order, In general, it is a 
poftulatum in this method, that we may 
defcend to the infinitefimals of any order 
whatever, as we find it neceffary ; by 


in the application of it may be difcovered | 
and 
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and correéted by a proper ufe of this 
method itfelf. For an example of this, 
fee Maclaurin’s Fluxions, article 498. 

It is likewife to be obferved, when the 
value of a quantity that is required in a 
philofophical problem becomes, in cer- 
tain particular cafes, infinitely great or 
infinitely little, the folution would not 
be always jut though fuch magnitudes 
were admitted, As when it is required 
to find by what centripetal force a curve 
could be defcribed about a fixed point 
that is either in the curve, oris fo fitu- 
ated, that a tangent may be drawn from 
it to the curve, the value of the force is 
found infinite at the center of the forces 
in the former cafe, and at the point of 
contaét in the latter; yet it is obvious, 
that an infinite force could not inflect the 
line defcribed by a body that fhould pro- 
ceed from either of thefe points, into a 
curve; becaufe the direction of its mo- 
tion in either cafe paffes thro’ the center 
of the forces, and no force, how great 
foever, that tends towards the center 
could caufé it to change that direction. 
But it is to be obferved, that the go- 
metrical magnitude by which the force is 
mea(ured, is no more imaginary in this 
than in other cafes, where it becomes in- 
finite; and philofophical problems have 
limitations that enter not always into the 
general folution given by geometry. 

But to obviate thefe feruples, which the 
brief manner of proceeding in the method 
of infinitefimals is apt to fuggett to fuch 
as enter on the higher parts of geometry, 
after having been accuftomed to a more 
ftri& and rigid kind of demonftration in 
the elementary parts, To fuch it may 
feem not to be confiftent with the peifeét 
accuracy that is required in geometrical 
demonftration, that, in determining the 
firtt differences, any part of the element 
of the variable quantity fhould be reject- 
ed, merely becaufe it is infinitely lefs than 
the reft, and that the fame part fhould 
be afterwards employed for determining 
the fecond and higher. differences, and 
refolving fome of the molt important 
problems. Nor can we fuppofe that their 
feruples will be removed, but rather con- 
firmed, when they come to confider what 
has been advanced by fome of the moft 
celebrated writers on this method, who 
have expreffed their fentiments concern- 
ing infinitely fmall quantities in the pre- 
cifelt terms ; while fome of them: deny 
their reality, and confider them only as 
incomparably lefs than finite quantitics, 
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in the fame manner as a grain of fand is. 
incomparably lefs than the whole earth ; 
and others reprefent them, in all their 


orders, as no lefs real than finite quan- 
tities, 


From what has been faid, it will | 
appear that a fatisfaGtory account may 


be given for the more brief way cf rea 


foning ufed in the method of infinitefi- 
mals ; and that then we inveltigate the 
firft differences, we may reject the infini- 
tefimal part of the element, not merely 


becaufe they are infinitely lefs than the 


other parts; but becaufe the quantities 
generated, and their mutual relations, de- 
pend upon the generating motions, and 
are difcovered by them. ‘The fame infi- 
tefimal parts of the element, however, 


may ferve for meafuring theacceleration —_ 


or retardation of thofe motiens from that 
term, or the powers which may be con- 
ceived to accelerate or retard them at that 
term: and here the infinitely fmall parts 
of the element that are of the third order, 
are neglected for a fimilar reafon, being 
generated only in confequence of the va~ 
riation of thofe powers from that term 
of the iime. 
fome fatisfa&tion may be given to the 
fcrupulous (who may be apt to demur at 
the ufual way of reafoning in this me- 


thod) while nothing is negleéted without _ 

accounting for it ; and thusthe harmony. _ 
may appear to be more perfect betwixt | 
the method of fluxions and that of inf. — 


nitefimals. 
But, however fafe and convenient this_ 
method may be, fome will always feruple 
to admit infinitely little quantities, and — 
infinite orders of infinitefimals, into a 
{cience that boafts of the mof evident 
and accurate principles, as well as of the. 
molt rigid demonftvations ; and therefore 
in this article, more unexcepiionable 
poftulata have been ufed. In order to. 
avoid (uch fuppofitions, Sir Ifaac Newton 
confiders the fimultaneous increments of 
the flowing quantities as finite, and then 
inveltigates the ratio, which is the limit 
of the various proportions, which tho 
increments bear to each other, while he 
fuppofes them to decreafe together, till 
they vanifh; which ratio is the fame 
with the ratio of flaxions. 


the weak and fickly are properly taken _ 
care of. See HosPiTat. 


INFLAMMABILITY, that property of 


bodies, which difpofes them: to kindle, 
or catch fire. See-the articles Firg,, 
FLuame, Heat, Ge, 
Accord. 


In this manner we prefume 
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According t Dr, Shaw, the oil, con- 


tained in bodies, is the fole principle of 


their inflammability, See Fuet, 
From many experiments Boerhaave found, 
that all thofe parts of vegetables, which 


are capable by fire of making a true 
flame, are eafily mifcible among each 


other, when pure, fiwple, and inflam- 
mable. Thus alcohol, which is the only 
known body perfeétly inflammable, how- 
_ ever prepared, provided it be pure, may 
be intimately mixed with any other al- 
cohol prepared in any other manner, 
without the leaft alteration thence arifing. 
So alfo all pure oils, when rightly purged 
of other parts, will mix thoroughly with 
each other. Nay, all the purett oils, and 
even alcohol itfeif, may be fo accurately 
_mixed together, as to form one homo- 
geneous fluid, in which the beft micro- 
{copes fha!! not be able to difcern the leaft 
_diverfity of parts ; which, however, isto 
be underftood with this reftrition, that 
there be not the fmalleit drop of water in 
fuch oil or aicuhol, So alfo camphor, 
which may be reckoned among the ve- 
getable folids, burns wholly away, dif- 
folves and mixes intimately, not only 


- Gn alcohol, but in any pure oil; and the 


like holds of other perfectly inflammable 
_ vegetables, which mix in oils or alcohol 
the more thoroughly, as they are more 
entirely inflammable. The fame holds of 
refins, baliams,” and gum-reiins, which, 
when mixed under the conditions above 


| fpecified, may be liquified even by a 


imall degree of heat, or even run fvon- 
taneoufly. Nor mutt it be omntted, that 


all perteétly inflammable bodies contain 


certain vifcid paits, which produce a 
brifk cohefion ; and that many of them 
are incapable: of being frozen by any de- 
gree of cold hitherto known, as appears 
in linfeed oil, See Coto, Frost, 

FREEZING, O1L, and ALCOHOL. 

Bat what appears mott wonderful in re- 
gard to the inflammability of bodies, is 
the produdtion of aétual flame by the 
mixture of two cold liquors, The mix- 
ture which moft conituntly and happily 
produces this effect, is oil of turpentine 
with an aqua fortis, made in the tollow- 
ing manner: take two pounds of dried 
and powdered nitre, which mix with one 
pound of concentrated oil of vitiiol, or 
ef common oi! of vitriol of a fufiicient 
ftrength ; diitil this mixture in a retort 
with a reverberatory fire, and the liquor 
thereby raifed avill be an aqua fortis, 
capable of producing fire and flame with 
5 
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oil of turpentine without any far 
aflittance. But without being at 1 
trouble of making an aqua fortis 
purpofe, if well dephlegmated fpirito 
nitre be mixed with a fuflicient quanti 
of well reGtified oil cf vitriol, this mi 
ture wil! give fire very readily with oil « 
turpentine, or any other aromatic oil, 
The proportions are an ounce of th 
fpirit of nitre, half an cunce of the ot 
of vitriol, and an ounce of oil of tur- 
pentine; tho’ Mr. Geoffroy tells us, he 
has fucceeded very well with a dram of 
fpirit of nitre, a dram of oil of vitriol, 
and three drams of oil of turpentine. ‘This 
experiment, performed with turpentine 
inttead of its oil, 1s extremely diverting, 
as the flame not only centinues longer,| 
but there are a great many fucceffive 
explofions. 


dicine, is defined to be a preffure and 
attrition of the red arterial blood, ftage 
nating in the fmalleft canals, produced 
by the motion of the reft of the blood,| 
thrown into a violent and forcible com- 
motion, by means of a fever. See the 
article FEVER. 
This definition of an inflammation is 
taken from its caufes. Others define it) 
from its fymptoms to be a fpecies of tu- 
mour attended with a burning heat, pain, 
rednefs, refiftance, and a continual pul< 
fation and pricking. See TuMOUR. 
Inflammations are either external, being 
fuch as fail properly under the bufinefs 
of furgery, and are cured by manual 
operations and topical remedies; or in- 
ternal, being fuch whofe cure is to be 
expected chiefly from the ufe of internal 
remedies. 


MATIONS. | External inflammations, 
feated in the common integuments, are 
generally termed phlegmons but when 
flighter, they are called furuncles. The 
inflammation which is not fixed deep, 
but only fpreads fuperficially on the 
fkin, is ufually diftinguifhed by the name 
of an eryfipelas; and the inflammatory 
tumour that arifes at the finger-ends, is 
termed paronychia; when the inflam- 
mation fixes in the groin or armpits, 
the tumour is called a bubo; when under 
the ears, parotis. If an inflammation 
feizes the hands and feet from extreme 
cold, chilblains arife :. other inflamma- 
tions have alfo particular names, accord 
ing to the particular part of the body 
they potefs, 
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eral caufes of external INFLAMMA- 
TIONS. The caufe of a phlegmon, or 
an external inflammation, arifes generally 
from too thick or vifcid a ftate of the 
blood, ftagnating in the anaftomofes of 
the {malleft arteries and veins; fo that the 
Fhlood being fent in larger quantities than 
it can pafs through thofe veflels, mutt of 
confequence excite the fore-mentioned 
| genecal fymptoms of an inflammation, 
| and mut occafion great diforders at every 
| part where fuch ftagnation is made. 
And tho’ no part of the body, whether 
external or internal, nor the bones them- 
felves are exempt from this kind of in- 
flammation, yet it more frequently hap- 
pens in the fat and glands than any 
where elle, 

With regard to the caufe whence that 
infpiffation and ftagnation in thofe veffels 
proceeds, they are, according to Heifter, 
of two kinds, of which the firft may. be 
called external, and the latter internal. 
Among the external caufes are placed 
in the firtt rank all wounds, fractures, 
Juxations contufions, punctures by thorns 
and {plinters, with a too great com- 
preflion of the veffels, whether by too 
trict a bandage, or otherwife. To thefe 
caufes may be added burns of all forts, 
extreme cold, too violent a motion of 
the body, the external or internal ap- 
plication of too fharp and ftimulating 
iubftances, fticking plafters, oily and fat 
things, with abundance cf the like na- 
ture, which ftop up the pores of the fkin, 
and impede the free courle of the blood. 


author reckons any thing acrimonious in 
the fluids, as in the feurvy ; as alfo from 
the blood’s abounding in too great quan- 
tities, or being of too thick a confiftence ; 
pr laftly, when it circulates in the body 
with too violent a motion: for by this 
means the grofler particles of the blood 
are drove, and, as it were, wedged into 
fmailer veffels, than they can readily 
find a paflage through, and this, more 
efpecially, when a fudden cold is fpread 
over a body that is in a great heat. In 
fhort, every thing will produce an ob- 
itruction which makes the parts of the 
blood tco grofs and bulky, or too much 
contracts the mouth of the {mall veffels. 
| General crifes and cure of INFLAMMA+ 
TIONS. Inflammations terminate va- 
rioully, according to their different de- 
grees of violence, the caufes from whence 
they arife, the parts which they affect, 
and the particular conftitution ef the 
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patient, with feveral other circumftan¢es 
which allo prefage to us what fhall be the” 
end of the inflammation. But the feveral » 
ways wherein an inflammation termi- 
nates are chiefly four. It is either, r. fo 
difperfed and refolvedas to vanifh without 
leaving any confiderable injury in the part 
affe&ted, and which afterwards recovers 
its former vigour, and is of all others, 
the beft courfe it can take; or elfe, 2. the 
inflammation fuppurates, and degenerates 


into an abfcefsS, fo as to leave ever after 


fome damage in the organ; or elfe, 3. 
the inflammation degenerates into a gan- 
grene, or fphacelus; or laftly, into a 
hard tumour, commonly called a {cirrhus, 
which grows more compa¢t in the part 
affefied, as the inflammation remits or 
goes off. 
As to the refolution and difperfion of an 
inflammation, that is ufually practicable, 
when. it is only of a milder kind, ina 
found habit of body, when the blood ig 
not yet too vifcid nor vehement in its 
motion; and this treatment we have de~ 
livered already under the article Dis- 
PERSION. 
But fuppuration follows, when the in- 
flammation is more violent, the circu- 
Jation more sapid, but yet the mafs of 
blood fomewhat temperate, and without 
much acrimony: the treatment of an 
inflammation that terminates in a fup- 
puration, the reader will find delivered 
under the articles SUPPURATION, AB- 
SCESS, &e, 
When the forementioned fymptoms are 
much more violent, and when the blood 
is at the fame time more acrimonious 
and rapid than it ought to be, the in- 
flammation generally terminates in a 
gangrene, the nature and treatment of 
which fee under the article GANGRENE. 
But if the. inflamed part be full of 
glands, and the blood very thick, gluti« 
nous, and infpiffated, the fmall blood 
veffels are then fo ftrongly ftuffed up 
with the glutinous blood, that they are 
compacted together, the parts lofe their 
fenfation, and are converted into a hard 
tumaur, which is thence called a f{cirrhus. 
_ Seethe article ScIRRHUS, 
INFLAMMATION i the breafts, a difordtr 
moft incident to child-bearing women, 
and almoft conttantly happens in a few 
days after their delivery. 
If the milk fhould be propelled too plen-. 
tifully and forcibly into the breaft, which 
at fuch times frequently happens; and, 
if the mother fhould then be feized with 
cold, 
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cold, fear, anger, or a fudden pertur- 
bation of mind, the fanguiferous and 
laétiterous veffels being thence obftruéted, 
the breafts muft then become inevitably 
tumified, which will be’ attended with 
great heat, rednefs, refiftance, and vio- 
Jent pain. The fame accident often 
happens to women that give fuck evena 
long time after their lying in, and is 
fometimes the cafe of thofe who have no 
milk, all proceeding from the caufes al- 
ready mentioned; and Heifter gives us 
an inftance of a man’s breaft being in- 
flamed by means of a great fright. Thefe 
inflammations do not, according to that 
author, always happen to be equally 
intenfe and violent; for fometimes it 
{eizes the whole breaft ; fometimes only 
one fide; and at another times occupies 
enly a finall part of the breaft: fome- 
times the inflammation lies very near the 
skin ; at other times very deep; and at 
ene time it has urgent fymptoms, and 
at another, it fits ealy on the part. 

‘This diforder may be fpeedily removed in 


—“*women of condition, and fuch as do 


not fuckle their children, if fome of the 
plafter of fperma ceti fpread on linen 
be applied warm all round the breaft foon 
after pariurition; being perforated in the 
middle, to tran{mit the papilla or nipple; 
the acceffion of the milk being alfo re- 
pelled by a very flrait bandage. Among 
the internal remedies, the moft proper 
are fuch as bring down the lochia puer- 
perarum, when they do not flow in fufh- 
cient plenty of themfelves: the principal 
remedies for this purpofe are the effence of 
myrrh, amber, the effence of {affron, elixir 
proprietatis, &c. Laftly, with refpeé& to 
the proper drink, it mutt be carefully ob- 
ferved to diminith the quantity of milk by 
fmalnefs and poverty of the meat and 
drink, upon which account the patient 
@hould be recommended to drink fmall 
broth, tea, or the like watery liquors : 
and if the mother be defirous of fuckling 
the infant, there can be no better pre- 
fervative againft the inflammations of the 
breafts. Burt when the inflammation is 
fixed the curve mult be attempted either 
by difperfion or fuppuration, for the 
methods of which fee DIsPERSION and 
SUPPURATION. — 

Bat if it happens that the tumour will 
neither yield to difperfion nor fuppuration, 
and isin danger of turning to a fcirrhus, 
or cancer, the patient muft be kept in 
good fpirits, and the plafer of fperma 
eeti be conftantly retained on the tumour, 
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by which means it will probably either 
grow lefs or elfe vanifh. rth 
For other kinds of external inflame 
mations, fee the articles FURUNCLE, 
ErysipELas, Paronycuia, Buro 
PaROTIsS, &e. 
But internal inflammations, or fuch 
whofe cure is to be expeéted chiefly from 
the ufe of internal remedies, are in pare 
ticular as follow. 


tended with an acute, burning, prefling: 
pain, in the region of the pubes, a fever, 
and a continual tenefmus, or defire of: 
going to ftool, anda perpetual ftriving) 
to make water. 
Other fymptoms of this difeafe are a) 
rumbling of the bowels, gripmg pains, 
great anxiety of the precordia, difficult’ 
breathing, want of appetite, and vomit= 
ing, coldnefs of the extreme parts, a 
hard, quick, unequal, contraéted pulfe, 
inquietude, “and fometimes convulfions. : 
There is another kind which is more 
fuperficial, and is either rheumatic or 
eryfipetalous, in which the fever is more 
eafily and fpeedily cured, by promoting) 
a diaphorefis ; and perfons in years, who 
are affeSted with the fcurvy, gout, rheu- 
matifm, or violent head-achs, are moft 
fubje&t to it, efpecially if they catch cold 
from a north wind. The former arifes 
commonly from the . ftoppage of the 
menfes, bleeding, piles, or other ufval 
fanguinary evacuations, and not feldom 
from a violent gonorrhoea, unfkillfully 
fuppreffed by aftringents ; or when treat- 
ed by medicines of too fharp and hot a 
nature. } 
This difeafe is mortal, if it terminates 
jn an ulcer, or mortification ; the latter” 
is immediate death. 

The cure muft be attempted, fays Hoff- 
man, with bleeding in the foot, if a fup 
preffion of the menfes or hemorrhoida 
flux be the caufe, If it proceeds from the 
feurvy, &c. recourfe muft be had to gentle 
diaphoretics, diluents, and remedies which 
obtund the acrimony of the humours 
fuch as decoégtions of the root of fcorzo- 
nera, china, fkirrets, and fennel. Alfo 
infufions in the manner of tea of the tops 
of yarrow, flowers of mallows, winte 
cherries, and feed of daucus made with 
milk, and {weetened with fyrup of marfhe 
mallows. To thefe may be added emul 
fions of the four cold feeds. If the pa- 
tient is coftive, manna will be proper 
with antimoniated nitre, to which rhu- 
_ barb may be joined, as occafion requires. 
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{ the difeafe is violent, diaphoretic 
powders with nitre, in a larger propor- 
tion than ordinary, as alfo five grains of 
faffron, and two of camphire, with the 
emulfions aforefaid, Externally anti- 
{pafmodics and gentle difcutients will be 
proper 3 for which perpofe it was Hoff- 
man’s method to apply bladders, filled 
with a decoction of emollient flowers. 
If the tenefmus and difficulty of urine 
arife from fpafms, there is nothing 
better than the vapours of a deco&tion in 
| milk in the flowers of melilot, elder, 
|} chamomile and mallows, and the tops of 
yarrow. ‘This decoétton may be putinto 
a clofe ftoo!, and the patient fit over it. 
NFLAMMATION of the brain, See the 
article PHRENSY, 
NFLAMMATION Of the diaphragm. See 
the article PARAPHRENITIS, 
NFLAMMATION of the eyes. 
r ticle OPHTHALMIA. 
NFLAMMATION of the fauces. 
article QuINZY. 
NFLAMMATION of the inteflines, accord- 
ing to Boerhaave, is an inflammation 
contra@ting the intefines, and ftopping 
up the paffage thro’ them ; attended with 
a vehement fixed, burning pain, which 
is irritated by things taken inwardly. 
When the inflammation is in the upper 
part of the inteftines, the ftomach will 
be greatly diftended with wind. When 
the pain is exafperated, it produces con- 
vulfions of the disph: ragm and abdo- 
minal mufcles, vomiting, and painful 
inflations, with rumblings and fharp 
eriping pains, which may bring on the 
iliac peffion, or twifting of the guts. 
Hoffman fays, that when there is a burn- 
ing pain in the abdomen, with a pre- 
terhatural heat of the whole body, as 
alfo a quick pulfe, lofs of Rrength, anxi- 
ety and inquietude, the feat of the difeafe 
may juftly be fufpeéted to be in the in- 
teftines, Ifthe pain is above the navel, 
and below the ftomach, attended with a 
fever, naufea, znd reaching, it is a fign 
that that part of the colon is affeéted, 
which lies beneath the ftomach, ard ts 
extended from the right to the left fide, 
if the pain lies in the right hypochon- 
° ‘jum, under the fpurions sibs, it fhews 
hat part of the colon to be inflamed 
ahele it joins with theiJiom. When the 
complaint ison the left fide, under the 
Joins, where the pfoas mulcle is placed, 
it is a fign that the colon, and that 
part of the mefentery joined thereto, is 
the feat of the difeafe, efpecially when it 
Vou. i, 
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adheres tothe peritoneum: but when the 

pain is in the middle of the abdomen 
about the navel, itfhewsthe {mallguts 
are certainly affested, In all which 
cafes the pain is fuppofed to be attended 
with a fever, 

Arbuthnot advifes, that this difeafe be 
carefully diftinguifhed from a colic, pro- 
ceeding from a cold caufe, becanfe what 
is good for the latter is poifon in the 
former. It mult have a {pecdy remedy, - 
or it will foon, according to that writer, 
end in the iliac paffiun, or a mortifi- 
cation, Befides copious bleeding, he 
thinks, there is fcarcely any other method 
of cu%e than fomenting and relaxing the 
bowels with eimoilient. liquids taken 
warm, both by the mouth and in clyfters, 
and Hak wey hour. Warm fomenta- 
tions, young, vigorous, and feand 
winiads. mpplibd to the body are extreme- ; 
ly beneficial. , 
Boerhaave dire&s that the patient fhould 

only be nourifhed with broth, in which 
gently detergent roots have been boiled, 

After bleeding and clyfters, if the pain’ ~~ 
continues violent, Hoffman is of oyinion 
that there will be no manner of danger } 
in giving opiates, by-which means the 
excruciating pain will be alleviated, and 
the {palms appealed, and a breathing 4 
fweat will follow. When this is done, 
and the fever abated, there will be no 
occafion to continue the dilating, relax- 

ing and moiltening medicines, but rather 

the nervous and corroborating ; fuch as 

the preparations of amber, efpecially the 

falt and tin€ture; the former of which d 
may be given in a bolus from fix to fixe 
teen grains, and the latter from twenty 
to eighty drops, in any convenient 
vehicle. 

If the patient furvives three days, and 
the acutenefs of the pain abates witha 
chilnefs and fhivering thoréughout the 
body, itis a fign of a fuppurstivn, and 
within fourteen days theimpofthume will 
break, and if it falis into the cavity of the 
abdomen, it will corrupt the whole mafs 
cf fluids, putrify the vifcera, and turn 
to an afciies, whence the patient will die 
of a confumptioo. In this cafe, Boer- 
have and Arbuthnot recommend whey 
and chalybeat waters, as likely to prove " 
moft beneficial, The impofithume may | 
alfoturn either to a gangrene or {cirrhus, 

both which are mortal. 


See the 
article NEPHRITIS. ‘ 
When the 
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liver is inflamed, it compreffes the fto- 
mach, diaphragm, and the neighbour- 
ing vifcera of the abdomen ; it {tops the 
circulation of the fluids, hinders the ge- 
neration and excretion of the gall, and 
all digeftion; it produces a great many 
bad fymptoms, as the jaundice, with all 
the difeafes depending thereon. See the 
article HEPATITIS, 

A fever, an inflammation, and pungent 
pain on the region of the liver, and 
diaphragm, a tenfion of the hypochondria, 
yellownefs of the fkin and eyes, anda 
faffron-ccloured urine, are figns of an 
inflammatory difpofition of thedliver. See 
the article JAUNDICE, 

This difeafe terminates as other inflam- 
mations; being cured by refolution, con- 
coétion, and exeretion, of the morbid 
Matter ; or it terminates in an abtceis, 
fcirrbus, or gangrene. See the articles 
ABSCESS, Ge. 

During the fir4 (tate, Arbuthnot tells us, 
that a warm regimen and faffron, which 
fome reckon a fpecific, are improper. 
On the other hand, that cooling, refolv- 
ing liquors, taken inwardly, as whey and 
forrel boiled in it, outward fomentations, 
and frequent injeftions of clyfters, bath- 
ing and frigtions, relax and render the 
matter fluid, Honey with a little rhenith 
wine and vinegar, the juices and jellies 
of fome ripe garden-fruits, and thofe of 
fome laétefcent plants, as endive, dande- 
lion, and lettuce, are refolvent. Violent 
purging hurts; gently relaxing the belly 
relieves, diluents with nitrous falts are 
beneficial, or tamarinds boiled in warm 
water, or whey. ‘The feverifh matter is 
often carried off by urine, and there- 
fore diuretics not highly ftimulating are 
proper. 

If the inflammation be recent, extremely 
violent and without any figns or hopes 
of refolution, concoétion, and excretion, 
Boerhaave adviles, that the cafe be treat- 
ed with the fame cautions and remedies as 
is dire&ted in pleurifies, and other fimular 
inflammatory diforders; fuch remedies 
only excepted, as the fituation of the 
part affected cannot admit of, except 
only, that all antipblogiftic fluids, either 
drank or injeéted by clyfters, are par- 
ticularly ferviceable in the cafe before us. 


INFLAMMATION of the lungs. See the 
article PERIPNEUMONY. 
INFLAMMATION of the pleura, See the 


aiticle PLeuRIsy. 
INFLAMMATION of the fomach is known 
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by a burning, fixed, and pungent p: 
in the ftomach, which is exafperated 
the inftant any thing is taken into it, a 
is fucceeded by a mott painful vomiti 
and hiccough. There is, befides, an: 
ward heat, anxiety, and a tenfive pa 
about the precordia, an acute contin 
fever, great thirft, difficult breathit 
inquietude, tofling of the body, coldn 
of the extreme parts, a hard, contraé&t 
quick, and fometimes, unequal pul 
In the medical effays, we have ani 
ftance of this difeafe being attended wi 
a hydrophobia. See HypropHost, 
Boerhaave fays, that this difeafe, ift 
fuddenly cured, is generally mortal 
therefore, that as foon as it is difcover 
plentiful bleeding is neceffary, that 
patient's drink fhould be very foft, an 
phologiflic, and emollient ; and alfo th 
clyfters of the fame kind fhould be adm 
niftered to him. i 
Arbuthnot advifes, that the patie 
fhould totally abftain from every thi 
that has acrimony in it; even the coolif 
nitrous falts, which are beneficial in oth 
inflammations, irritatetoomuch. Vomil 
cordials, and fpirituous liquors, are li 
better than poifon: milk generally curdle 
Aliments mutt be given frequently, aff 
by a fpoontul at a time, for any ¢ 
ftenfion increafes the inflammation, 
thin gruel of barley, oatmeal, whey, wi 
a very little fugar, or honey, or chicke 
broths, are proper aliments: whey-emu 
fions, barley-water, and emollient dece 
tions are proper drinks. If poilons of ¢ 
cauftic kind or metallic medicines ill pr 
pared caufe the inflammation, oily f 
things are proper, as new milk, cream 
oil of fweet almonds, or oil of oliv 
taken often and plentifully, according | 
Hoffman. If in the cholera morbus — 
inflammation is apprehended, he advi 
abforbents and burnt hart’s horn, wil 
gelatinous decostions of calves and nea 
feet, or hartthorn-jellies, and water gru 
Outwardly he recommends the followi 
liniment as ufeful in all cafes; take 
of {weet almonds, two ounces ; camphir 
onedram ; make aliniment, with wh 
anoint frequently the precordia, applyit 
a hot linen-cloth over it, The folloy 
ing epithem he recommends as an e 
cellent difcutient and fudorific. Takes 
the vinegar of rofes, two ounces; {pit 
af wine camphorated, two drams; ting 
ture of faffron, and tin&ture of cafte 
of each one dram; nitre, half a dram 
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t this epithem be applied warm to the 
gion of the ftomach, 
there happens an impofthume, honey, 
d even honey of rofes, taken inwardly, 
according to Arbuthnot, a good 
leanfer; and decoétions of comfrey- 
oots, healing. 
FLAMMATION of the tonfils, 
rticle TONsILs. 
LAMMATION of the womb or uterus, 
ppears from extraordinary heat and 
p fixed pain in the groin, with an acute 
ever, a pain in the loins and belly, an 
nflation of the abdomen, a ftimulus to 
ake water and to go to flool, heat, 
nda difficulty of urine, 
Other fymptoms, according to Aftruc, 
re a tumour, pain, heat, and tenfion of 
the hypogaftric region, rednef{s of the os 
uteri, and great heat of the vagina. If 
the fore-part of the uterus is affected, 
there is a dyfury; if the back part, a 
tenefmus ; frequent faintings and car- 
dialgia, a burning fever ; or, if the in- 
flammation is violent, a lipyria, in which 
the external parts or extremities are cold, 
and the internal burn, and the pulfe is 
imperceptible ; a delirium and phrenfy ; 
the breafts {well, in proportion as the in- 
flamed uterus. 
Hoffman diftinguifhes this difeafe into 
the fuperficial and more profound. He 
fays, that it is eafily formed in child-bed 
women, and frequently accompanies the 
milk-fever, and may be cured in a few 
days if rightly managed. But that when 
it is more intenfe, and attended with 
grievous fymptoms without remiffion, it 
kills on the feventh, ninth, or eleventh 
| day ; a white miliary fever generally fu- 
pervenes, which is the worft omen, as it 
fhews.a mortification of the uterus. See 
the article Mitiary FEvER. 
If the inflammation is not refolved, it 
generally ends in a mortification, ulcer, 
cancer, or {cirrhus. 
Women in child-bed fometimes have the 
womb inflamed, from the fault of an 
unikilful midwife, or hard Jabour; or 
the lochia being {topped by pains or hy~ 
fterical f{pafms, dread or cold: where- 
fore proper precautions fhould be taken 
to prevent it, for which purpofe Hoffman 
advifes to keep them under a gentle dia- 
phoretic regimen, and to allay the almoft 
febrile heat; to which end oil of almonds 
alone is very proper, or with a fourth 
part of {perma ceti given daily to half 
an ounce in chicken-broth: externally 
the whole abdomen fhould be anointed 
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with oil of dill, camomile and white 
lilies, of each an ounee; oil of cara- 
ways, a dram; ora dram of camphire ; 
laying a warm napkin doubled over the 
fame. ‘The tumult being thus appeafed, 
the lochia are to be promoted with pills 
made of bitter extras, temperate refi- 
nous gums and aloes well correéted, of 
which fifteen grains is a dofe,, morning 
and evening, to be continued fiom five 
to eight days: thefe are alfo good when 
the after-birth, or part of it is retained. 
If there is a fever, the belly is diftended 
with wind, the Jochia are retained, and 
the fpafms tend to the upper parts; then 
the jaft-mentioned author direéts the 
patient to be bled in the foot, and to 
render the ftagnating blood fluxile by the 
following mixture. Take chervil-water, 
the carduus benedi&, fcordium, elder- 
flowers, acacia, and diftilled vinegar, 
each an ounce and half; crabs eyes, a 
dram and a half ; powder of antimony, 
half a dram; fpirit of nitre dulcified, 
twenty drops; fyrup of card, benedi&, 
two drams ; let the patient take two or 
three fpoonfuls every two hours. The 
drink may be chicken-broth with fcor- 
zonera-root, fuccory and fhavings of 
hartfhorn boiled therein, 
In women out of child-bed, the inflam- 
mation generally happens in the neck of 
the uterus and the vagina, and then 
befides the foregoing things, the fame 
author recommends the application of 
epithems to the pubes, uterine injeétions, 
peflaries, and fuppofitories : the epithem 
may be of arquebufade water, four 
ounces ; effence of faffron, camphorated 
fpirit of wine, of each two ounces ; nitre, 
a dram, diffolved in elder flower water 5 
and as circumftances require, mixt with 
vinegar of rue, or fcordium, and ap- 
plied with adouble cloth. The injeétion 
may confift of affes-milk with flowers of 
elder, myrrh, and faffron, and a little 
nitre may be added to the decoétion. 
The tenefmus may be appealed with 
emollient half baths, or with one ounce 
of oil of fweet almonds, and twelve 
grains of faffron, injef&ted into the anus, 
Thefe remedies are ufeful in cafe of a 
fuppuration. 
If it proceeds from external caufes, and 
there is a fever, pain in the groin, dif- 
ficulty of urine, and coftivenefss bleed 
firft in the arm, and then in the foot ; 
give a clyfter, and apply melilot-plafter, 
two ounces ; {perma ceti, halfan ounce; 
gum ammoniac, two drams ; faffron, one 
iw Rz ties dram 3 
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dram; camphire, half a dram, mixt to- 
gether ; not omitting gentle diaphoretics 
and, diicutients. 

INFLAMMATORY pisgases. Tothefe 
may be referred the feveral difeafes men- 
tioned in the preceding article, either at- 
tended with a fever, as well as leffer in- 


; fiammations without a fever; befides all 
chronic diforders arifing from inflamma- 
tions, the chief whereof are old coughs, 

_-confumptions and the rheumatifm, with - 
is ovt a fever. See Coucu, Ge. 


Hoffman lays down this as an axiom, for 
all practitioners to obferve; that in all 
inflammatory difeafes of the nervous and 
membranaceous parts, asin the phrenzy, 
pleurify, in the inflammation of the liver, 
ftomach, inteftines, and bladder, no- 
thirg is more pernicious, or brings on 
death more fuddenly, than opiates taken 
inwardly. 

INFLAMMATORY FEVERS are diftinguifh- 
ed into two ftages; the firft, whilft the 
puife continues hard, in which it is-pro- 
per to bleed; the fecond, when the in- 

> flammatory fymptoms fill remaining, the 

ulfe is too low for that evacuation ;, In 
this ftate blifters are the chief remedy, 
and which, except ina few fingular cafes, 
are net.to be ufed fooner. . If the blifters 
are large, it is better toapply them gra- 
dually, than many at a time. See the 
articles FEVER and INFLAMMATION. 

INFLECTION, or Point of {NELECTION, 
inthe higher geometry, is the point where 
acurve begins to bend a contrary way, 
See the article FLExuRE. 

To determine the point of infleMion in 
curves, whofe femi-ordinates CM, Cm 
(p}.CXLVI.fig.2.n°s, and 2.) are drawn 
trom the fixed pointC ; fuppofe CM to 
be infinitely near C m, and make mH = 
Mm; let Tm touch the curve in M. 
Now the angles CmT, CMam,, are 
equal; and fo the angle CH, while 
the femi-ordinates increafe, does decreafe, 
if the curve is concave towards the center 
C, and increafes if the convexity turns 
towards it. Whence this angle, or, 

hich is the fame, its meafure will be a 
minimum or maximum, if the curve has 
a point of infle&tion or retrogrefhon ; and 
fo may be found, if the arch TH, or 
fluxion of it, be made equal to.o, or in- 
finity. Ard in order to find the arch 
TH, draw mL, fo that the angle Fm L 
be equal to mCL; then if Cay, 


mr—x,mT =t, we thalihavey: x :: 
ae & 


95 it Again, draw the arch HO to 


the radius CH; then the finall rig 
lines 227, OH, are parallel; and fot 
triangles OLH, mLr, are fimilar; & 
becaufe H Lis alfo perpendicular to am] 
the triangles LHI, mL~, are alfo fim 


wi. xy ; 
lar: whence ¢:x::y:—3; that | 
t 


the quantities # T, #L, are equal. B 
HL is the fluxion of Hv, which is t 
diftance of Cw—y; and HL is a neg 
tive quantity, becaufe while the ordinal 
CM increafes, their difference rH di 
creafes ; whence x x-+ ) y—yy=o, whit 
is a general equation for finding the pot 
of inflefion, or retrogradation. 
INFLECTICN, in grammar, the vari 
tion of nouns and verbs, by declenfi 
and conjugation. See the articles Di 
CLENSION and CONJUGATION. 
INFLEX LEAF, among botanifts, © 
whofe point bends inward, towards t 
ftem of the plant. See the article LEAI 
INFLUENCE, a quality fuppofed to fd 
from the heavenly bodies, either with the 
light or heat ; to which aftrologers id 
afcribe all fublunary events. 
INFLUENT Fever, the fame with’ 
nervous one. See the article FEVER. 
INFORCED, and InrorcementT. § 
REINFORCED and REINFORCEMENT 
IN FORMA PauPERts, in law. ‘See 
article FORMA. 
INFORMATION, in law, is’ nearly # 
fame in the crown-office, as what in 0 
other courts is called a declaration. If 
fometimes brought by the king, or 
attorney-general, or the clerk of 
crown-ofhice 3 and at other times 
a private perfon, who informs or fi 
as well for the king as himfelf, upi 
the breach of fome popular ftatute, | 
which a penalty is given to the party th 
will fue for it. It differs from an 1 
di&ment, which muft be found by ¢ 
oaths of ten men at leaft; for an infé 
mation is only the allegation of the p 
fon that brings it. An information 
for offences at common-law, as batterii 
conf{piracies, nufances, contempts, libe 
fecitious words, &e¢, and in many Ca 
by ftatute, on which the offender is reé 
dered liable to a fine, or other pe 
ty: an information alfo lies againft 
inhabitants of a town, for not repairi 
the highways, for going armed in affi 
of the peace, &¢, and in general for aj 
offence againft the public good, or ¢ 
principles of juftice: but where an inf 
mation brought is only for sunnah 
e 
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Jefendamt may bring an_ information 
gainft fuch vexatious 1nvormer. All in- 
formations brought by informers on penal 
flatutes, where a certain fum ts allow- 
ed him, muft be brought in the county 
where the offence was committed, and 
within a year after the faé&t was done; 
but a party aggrieved, not being a com- 
mon infornver, is pot oblized to bring his 
information in the proper county ; for 
he may Jay in what county he pleafes. 
F If an informer, without leave of thecourt, 

compounds with the defendant, he for- 
| feits rol, and may be fet in the pillory, 
| Where an information is exhibited for 
trefpafs, hattery, @c, to which the de- 
fendant appears and pleads to iffue, and 
the profecutor does not bring on the trial 


a verdict pats for the defendant, the court 
is to allow the defendant cofts, unlefs it 
appears that there was reafonable caufe 
for the information, 4 & 5 Will & Mar, 
cap. xviii, After a plea is put in to an 
information for any offence, the defend- 
ant may be fo far indulged by the court, 
as to appear by-his attorney. A replica- 
tion to an information on a fpecial plea in 
the courts of Weftminfter, muft be made 
by the attorney-general; bur if it be be- 
fore the jultices of aflize, it muft be made 
by the clerk of affize: yet the replica- 
tion to a gencral iffue on an information 
qui tam (that is, at the fuit both of the 
king and the party) in the courts of 
Weltminfter, may be made in the name 
of the attorney general only ; and in 
fuch a&tions, molt of the precedents are 
for the replication to be made by’ the 
plaintiff, and a demurer may be made to 
an information qui tam, without the at- 
torney-general, ~ 
INFORMER, a perfon that informs againft 
or profecutes another, upon any penal 
ftatute, See the preceding article. 
INFORMATUS non sum; in law. See 
the article Non suUM INFORMATUS. 
INFORMIS, fomething irregular in its 
form, or figure. Sce the article FIGuRE 
and Form. 
Hence, flelle informes, in aflronomy, are 
fuch of the fixed flars as are not reduced 
into any conftellation. See the articles 
CONSTELLATION and STAR, 
INFRACTION, a term chiefly ufed to 
fignify the violation of a treaty. See the 
article TREATY. 
INFRALAPSARIANS,jin church-hiftory, 
an appellation given to foch predeftina- 
fians, as think the degrees of God, in 
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regard to the falvation and damnation of 
mankind, were formed in conlequence of 
Adam’s fall. See PREDESTINATION, 


INFRASCAPULARIS, in anatomy, one 


of the depreffor-mufeles' of the arm, 
which has its origin from the whole in- 
ternal furface of tne fcapula, and its ter~ 
mination in the interior part of the hu- 
merus. See the article DEPRESSOR, 


INFRASPINATUS, in anatomy, one of 


the abdu&tsr mulcies oF the arm, which 
has its origin in the cavity below the {pine. 
of the fcapula, See AxBpDUCTOR, 


INFULA, ‘in antiquity, a broad kind of 


fillet, made of white wool, which the 
priefts ufed to tie round their heads, 
Hence Virgil, Ain, x. 538. 

Infula cui facra redimibat tempora vitta. 


within a year after the iffue joined ; or if INFUNDIBULIFORM,, in botany, an apa 


pellation given to fuch monopetalous or 
one-leaved flowers, as refemble a funnel 
in fhape, or which have a narrow tube at 
one end, and gradraily widen towards 
the limb or mouth. There are two kinds 
of infundibuliform, or fannel-fathioned 
flowers ; one of which is like an inverted 
hollow cone, and the other fomewhat 
like a faucer, and thence called hypoera- 
teriform. See the article FLOWER, 


INFUSION, in pharmacy, @ method of 


obtaining the virtues of plants, roots, 
&c. by tleeping them in a hot or cold 
liquid. : 

Hot infafions are made by pouring boil- 
ing water, or any other menftruum, on 
the drugs whofe virtues we would ex. 
tract: thus, in order to obtain the com. 
mon infufion of fena, take the leaves of 
fena, an ounce’ and a half ; “of cryftals of 
tartar, three drams;_ of the leffer carda- 
mom-feeds hufked, two Grams: boil the 
cryftals of tartar in a pint of water till 
they are diffolved, then pour the water, 
while boiling hot, upon’the fena anu the 
reft; and when the liquor is cold, frain 
it off. : 
But all tin€tures and infttfions of inpre- 
dients, whofe principal virtues depend 
upon their lighter or more fabtile and-fpi- 
rituous parts fhould not be made by fteep- 
ing them in ‘@ hot, but ima cold men- 
ftruum ;.and if fuch infufions be required 
rich and ftrong, they are’to be madé%o, 
not by fuffering the menfruum to be 
heated, or to remain long upon the iy- 
gredients, but by adding frcth ingredi- 
ents feveral tunes to the fame liquor, in- 
fufing them quick, and each time keep- 
ing dut the ingredients that have been 
once uled: by this means we fiall pro- 
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cure the full virtues of fimples, unaltered 
in their nature, yet exalted or concen- 
trated to fuch a degree, that a few {poon- 
fuls of the liquor fhall contain the fpirit 
or quinteffence of a pound of the plant. 
This is an effect not to be expected from 
fire, which almott conitantly alters the na- 
ture of things committed to it; norcould 
a valuable effence of violets, jafmin, li- 
lies, borage-flowers, or any flower or 
plant of an extremely fine odoriferous 
fpirit, be procured by heat, as it readily 
may by fteeping thefe flowers in cold wa- 
ter, cold vinegar, cold wine, and the like; 
and frequently pouring the tin@ure upon 
frefh flowers, till the liquor becomes 
ftrongly impregnated. 

INGANNO, in mufic, is when having done 
every thing proper for ending a cadence, 
a mark of filence is placed inftead of the 
final, which the ear naturally expetts, 
and is deceived, See CADENCE. 

INGELSHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
the palatinate of the Rhine, eight miles 
fouth-weft of Mentz: eaft longitude 7° 
40’, and north latitude 50°. 

INGENUITAS RreEGn), antiently fignifi- 
ed the commonalty of the realm; and 
it is faid, that this title was likewile given 
to the barons and lords of the king’s 
council, | 

INGENUOUS, izgenuus, in roman anti- 
quity, an appeltation given to perfons 
born of free parents, who had never been 
flaves: for the children of the liberti, 
or perfons who had obtained their liberty, 
were called libertini, not ingenui; this 
appellation of ingenuous being referv- 
ed for their children, or the third gene- 
ration. 

INGINEER, or ENGiNEER, See the ar- 
ticles ENGINEER and GUNNERY. 

INGLUVIES, the crop or craw of grani- 
verous birds, ferving for the immediate 
reception of the food, where it is mace- 
rated for fome time, before it is tranf{- 
mitted to the true ftomach. 

INGOLSTAT, atown of Germany, in 
the circle of Bavaria, fituated on the 
river Danube, thirty miles weft of Ra- 
tifbon: eat long. 11° 30’, and north lat. 
48° 4;/. 

INGOT, a mafs of gold or filver, melted 
down and caft in a mould, but not coined 
or wrought. See the articles GOLD and 
SILVER. 

INGRAFTING, or GRAFTING, in gar- 
dening. See the article GRAFTING, 

INGRAILED, or ENGRAILED, in heral- 
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dry. Seethe article ENGRAILED. 

INGRAVING, or ENGRaviNG, See th 
article ENGRAVING, 

INGREDIENTS, in pharmacy, what- 
ever fimple medicines enter the compofi- 
tion of a compound one. ; 

INGRESS, in aftronomy, fignifies the fun's 
entering the firft fcruple of one of th 
four cardinal figns, efpecially aries. 

InGREss, EGreEss, and REGRESS, in law, 
words frequently ufed in leafes of lands 
which fignify a free entry into, a goin 
out of, and returning from fome part o 
the premifes leafed to another. 

INGRESSU, in law, a writ of entry, term 
ed alfo a pracipe quod reddat. See th 
articles ENTRY and PRECIPE, 

INGRIA, a province of Ruffia, bounde 
by the lake Ladoga, the river Nieva, and 
the gulph of Finland on the north, by 
Novogorod on the eaft and fouth, and by 
Livonia on the weft. 

INGROSSER, one who buys up great 

quantities of any commodity, before it 
comes to market, in order to raife th 
price. 
If a perfon gets into his hands, other- 
wife than upon a demifeor grant of lands, 
any corn growing, butter, cheefe, fifh, 
or other victuals, within the kingdom, 
with intent to fell the fame again at a 
high price, he fhall be deemed an unlaw- 
ful ingroffer, But the buying of corn 
to be ground into meal, or for making of 
ftarch, in order to fell it again; or bar- 
ley and oats to make mal and oatmeal, 
are not included in this ftatute. Foreign 
corn and victuals, except fifh, are alfo 
exempted; as are licenced badgers, fifh- 
mongers, butchers, poulterers, &c. that 
buy in their own ways of dealing, and 
are not guilty of foreftalling, or felling 
the fame again at unreafonable prices by 
retail, A merchant who imports viétuals: 
or merchandize into this kingdom, may 
difpofe of the fame in grofs; yet the per- 
fon who purchafes them of him, may not 
do fo, fince by that means the price 
would be enhanced. If this was allow- 
ed, amonied man might ingrofs into his 
hands a whole commodity, with an in- 
tent to fell it again at what price he 
thought proper: but the ingrofling the 
whole of any commodity is indiétable, 
and the offender, whether he fell any 
part of them or not, is fubje&t both to a 
penalty and to corporal punifhment, by 
common law. 

InGRosseR alfo fignifies a clerk or gins 

who 


) Pa | 


who copies records, deeds, or other in- 

ftruments of law, on fkins of parchment, 

NGROSSING of a fine, is the chirogra- 
pher’s making the indentures of a fine, 

| and allo the delivery of it to him on 
whom it is levied. See the article 
CHIROGRAPHER, 

NGUEN, in anatomy, the fame with 
what is otherwife called groin, or pubes, 
See the article PuBEs. 

NGUINAL, in anatomy, &c. any thing 
belonging to the groin. Hence, 

NGUINAL HERNIA is a hernia in that 
part called by furgeons bubonocele, See 
the article BUBONOCELE, 

INHARMONICAL Re LaTion, in mu- 
fic, is much the fame with difcord. See 
the articles DiscoRD and RELaTION, 

INHERENCE, in philofophy, a term 
fometimes ufed to denote the conneétion 
of an accident with its fubftratum, or 
fubftance. See the articles ACCIDENT 
and SUBSTANCE. 

INHERITANCE, a perpetual right or in- 
tere(t in lands, invefted in a perfon and 
his heirs. 

The term inheritance is ufed, not only 
where a perfon has lands or tenements by 
defcent ; but where he becomes feized in 
fee-fimple, or fee-tail, by purchafe, The 
inheritances mentioned in our law are 
either corporeal or incorporeal : the cor- 
poreal relate to lands, tenements, @c. 
that may be touched or handled; and the 
incorporeal, to fuch rights as are annex- 
ed to corporeal inheritances, as advow- 
fons, tithes, annuities, offices, &c. There 
is likewife another inheritance, which is 
termed feveral, that is, where two or 
more hold lands or tenements feverally ; 
as when two perfons hold to them and 
the heirs of their two bodies ; in which 
cafe thefe two have a joint eftate during 
their lives, but their heirs have feveral in- 
heritances. 

According to the law of inheritances, the 
firlt child is always preferred, and the 
male before the female; and he that has 
the whole blood, before another that has 
only a part of the blood of his anceftor, 
As to goods and chattels, they cannot 
be turned into an inheritance, 

INHIBITION, a writ to forbid a judge’s 
proceeding in a caufe that lies before him, 
Thiswrit generally iffues out of an higher 
court-chriftian to an inferior, and is of 
much the fame nature as a prohibition, 
See the article PROHIBITION. 

INHUMATION, in chemiltry, a method 

of digefting fubRances by burying the 
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veffel, in which they are contained, ia 
horfe-dung or earth. Sce the article 
DIGESTION, 


INJECTION, in furgery, the forcibly 


throwing certain liquid medicines into 
the body, by means of a lyringe, tube, 
clyfter-pipe, or the like. 

Many diforders are very diffcultly, if at 
all curable, unlefs fome proper liquor be 
injected into the parts affected; which is 
performed by drawing the liquor into the 
fyringe, and forcing it out again into the 
difordered parts. In doing this, one cau- 
tion is extremely neceffary, viz. to ap- 
ply the inftrument very carefully, and to 
be mindful that the liquor you injeé be 
not too hot or cold. 

As for injections in the gonprrhcea, dif- 
orders of the uterus, &c. See the are 
ticles GONORRHOEA, FLUOR ALBUS, 
SYRINGE, &e, 

Surgeons alfo defcribe the manner of in- 
jeCting liquors into the veins of living 
men, or other animals. A vein being 
opened, ufually in the arm, as in bleed- 
ing, the finall pipe of the fyringe is intro- 
duced, and the Jiquor is injeéted or forced 
into the vein upwards, towards the heart; 
which being done, the orifice is to be 
dreffed in the fame manner as after bleed- 


ing. 
Though this pratice is at prefent difuled, 
on account of the bad confequences at- 
tending it; yet the injection of proper 
medicines in apoplexies, quinzies, the 
hydrophobia, &c. wherein no medicine 
at all can be taken by the mouth, de- 
ferves to be tried, 


Anatomical INJECTION, the filling the vef- 


fels with fome coloured fubftance, in or- 
der to make their figures and ramifica- 
tions vifible. , 
For this purpofe, a fine red injeétion is 
prepared thus: pour a pint of oil of tur- 
pentine on three ounces of vermilion, ftir 
them well together, and then ftrain ail 
through a fine linen-cloth. If a green 
injection is wanted, diftilled verdigreafe 
may be ufed inftead of the vermilion, 
A coarfe injeétion may be made of one 
pound cf tallow, five ounces of white. 
wax, three ounces of oil of olives, melt- 
ed together, and adding two ounces of 
venice-turpentine; and when this is dife 
folved, three ounces of vermilion or ver- 
digreafe, are to be thoroughly mixed with 
the other ingredients, and the whoie 
ftrained through a linen-cloth, 
For the manner of preparing bodies to be 
injc€ted, fee the article PREPARATION, 
INI. 
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ufed in {peaking of perfons who were ad- 
mitted to a participation of the facred 
myfteries among the heathens. See the 
article MysTERyY. 

INJUNCTION, inlaw, is a writ or kind 
of prohibition granted in feveral cafes ; 
and for the moft part grounded on an in- 
terlocutory order or decree, made in the 
court of chancery or exchequer, for ftay- 
ing proceedings either in courts of law, 
or ecclefiaftical courts. An injunttion is 
obtained either for not appearing and 
putting in an anfwer m due time, upon 
equity confeffed, or upon matter that ap- 
pears on record. If it be for ftaying 
fuits in other courts, it is grantable on 
fuggeftion of fome matter, by which the 
plaintiff is rendered incapable of making 
his defence there, either for want of wit- 
neffes, from his being fued at) law for 

“what in equity he ought not to pay, or 
becaufe the court, in which he is fued at 


jaw, acts erroneoufly, or denies him the , 


benefit of the law, @c. Sometimes it tf. 
fues on the defendant’s non-appearance, 
to givea complainant poffeffion of iands, 
@c. and fometimes for ftaying waite, in 
which Jaft cafe an affidavit mutt be firit 
made, of wafte committed in lands, &c, 
This writ is direéted not only to the p:r- 
ty himfelf, but to all and fingulor his 
covun‘ellors, attornies, and {olicitors ; 
and, therefore, if any attorney, after ha- 
ving been ferved with an injunction, pro- 
ceeds againft the party that obtained it, 
the court, out of which it iffued, will 
commit him to the fleet prifon for con- 
tempt: but as an injunclion ought not to 
be granted in a criminal cafe, fo whenever 
this happens, the court of king’s bench 
may break it, and proteét thofe that pro- 
céed in contempt of it. 

INJURY, any wrong done to a man’s per~ 
fon, reputation, or goods. See the ar- 
‘ticles ASSAULT, TRESPASS, &c, 

INK, atramentum, a black liquor generally 
made of an infubon of galis, copperas 
and a little gum arabic. See the articles 
Gatts, Copperas, &e. 

To make a very good ink for writing : 
t.ke three cuinces of good galls, reduced 
to powder, which infufe in three piats of 
Fiver or rain-water, fettiny it in the fun 
ora gentle heat, for two days; then take 
common copperas, or green vitriol, threé 
ounces, powder it, put it into the infu- 
‘fion, and fet it in the fun for two days 
rore; Jafily, fhake it well, and add an 


© gunce of good gum arabic, 
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the ingredients well together, make then 


Printing Inx is made by beiling. or burning 


Ini is alfo an appellation given te any co: 


Sympathetic Ink, a liquor with wwhich 


PNK 
To make the London powder -imk.: tak 
ten ounces of the cleareit nut-galils, whict 
reduce to a fine powder; then add tyr 
ounces of white copperas, four ounces o 
darach an ounce; pound and ifift them 
very fine. This powder, thougth whitif 
itfelf, will,. when put into water, turn i 
to a good black ink: an ounce of th 
powder ferves to make a pint of ink, | 
To make a fhining ink : take g:um aras 
bic and roman vitriol, of each am ounce | 
galls well bruifed, a pound ; put them 
into rape-vinegar, or vinegar omade af 
clear fmall beer; fet them im a warm 
place, ftir them often till the liquor bes 
comes black, and then add to «a gallon 
of this preparation an ounce of ivory: 
black, and a quarter of a pint of fleed-lac 
varnifh. 

To make a fhining japan or chiina inks 
take an ounce of Jamp black, and clarift 
itin an earthen pipkin, to take: out the 
drofs; two drams of indigo ;; half a 
dram of peach-black ; one dram of black 
endive, burnt; reduce them to a very 
fine powder, and then take a moiety of 
fig-leaf-water, another part of ymilk, and 
a very little gum arabic, and miixing all 


up for ule. 


linfeed-oil till it 1s pretty thuick,, adding 
a little rofin to it, while hot, and then 
mixing this varnifh with lamp-‘bilack. 
Printing-ink, on its being imponrtted from 
abroad, pays 78. 8 42-d. the: hundred 
weight, of which 6s. 9d. isrepaiid on it 
exportation. 


Joured liquor, uied in the fame: manne 
as the atramentum, or biack nik ;; as red 
reen, blue, yellow, @c. inks. 

Red ink is madethus ; take wine: vinega 
a pint; rafpings of brazil, ome: ounce 
alum, half an ounce; bol them, gently 
and add five drams of gum awaibsic: dif. 
folve the gum, ftrain the ingrediietnts, and 
keep the liquid for ufe. 
Green ink is made by boiling veercdigreafe 
with argol, in fair water, and aadding @ 
little gum arabic. 

Blue ink is made by grinding imdiigo wit 
honey and the white of eggs, and making 
if fluid with water. : 

Yellow ink is made by 2n infuificom of Taf 
fron in water, with a little alum and 
gum arabic. 


perfon may write, without the Hettters ap 
a pearing 
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pearingng, till fome means be taken to ren- 
der thenem legible. 
Of thisis kind are the glutinous juices of 
plants;s, or any other thick and vifcid 
fluids,s, provided they have no remarkable 
colourars themfelves ; for being written on 
white e paper, nothing will appear, till 
fome fi fine powder of any coloured earth 
is thrarown over the paper, whereby the 
lettersrs become Jegible: the reafon of this 
is evidident, as the powder flicks on!y to 
the ledetters formed by the invifible but 
vifcid d liquor. 
Anothther fort of fympathetic inks are 
madele of infufions, the matter of which 
eafily y burn to a charcoal: thus, if a 
fcruplple of fal armoniac be diffolved in 
two o'ounces of fair water, Jetters written 
therevewith will be invilfible till held before 
the fiifire ; for the fal armoniac being burnt 
toa c charcoal, by a heat not {trong enough 
to {cocorch the paper, the letters are there- 
by rerendered vifible, 
Anotother fort of fympathetic inks are 
madede of a folution of lead in vinegar, 
and da lixivium of lime and orpiment ; 
for ilif a letter be written with the former, 
noththing will appear: but to conceal the 
affainir {till more, fome different fubject 
- mayvy be written above it, with a black 
ink x made of burnt cork and gum-water ; 
thenin, if a piece of cotton, wetted with the 
faid d lixivium, be rubbed over the paper, 
the & fentence that was vifible will difap- 
pearar, and the invifible one, before written 
withth the folation of lead, will be feen in 
its p place very black 4nd ftrong, 
INK FirisH, fepta. See the article SEPIA. 
INLAAGATION, the reftoring an out- 
lawwed perfon, See OUTLAWRY. 
INLAAND bills of exchange, thofe payable 
in d diftant parts of this kingdom. 
If ¢ any fuch bills be loft, or mifcarry, 
witlithin the time limited for payment, the 
drarawer is obliged to give other bills of the 
famme tenor; fecurity being given, ,if de- 
mananded, in café the loft bill be found again, 
In 0 cafe the party on whom an inland bill 
of € exchange fhall ke drawn, fhall refufe 
to a accept the fame, the party to whom 
payayable fhall caufe fuch bill to be protett- 
ed d for none-acceptance, as in cafe of fo- 
reigign bills; for which proteft he fhall pay 
twowo fhillings, andno more, See BILL, 
AACCEPTANCE, PROTEST, &c, 
INLLAYING, the art of marquetry. 
thehe article MARQUETRY. } 
INNN, a place appointed for the entertain- 
menent and relief of travellers. 
Infnns are liceniid and regulated by juftices 
Vou. Il, 


See 
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of the peace, who oblige the landlord to 
enter into recognizances for keeping good 
order. If a perfon who keeps a coms 


# 


> 


mon inn, refufes to receive a traveller in- >: 


Posey 


to his houfe asa gueft, or to find him ~~ 


viftuals and lodging, on his tendering a 
reafonable price for them, he is liable to 


an aétion of damages, and may be ins 


digted and fined at the king’s fuit. The 
rates of all commodities fold by inn- 
keepers, according to our antient laws, 


may be affeffed: and inn-keepers not 


felling their hay, oats, beans, &c. and ~~ ; 
all manner of vidtuals, at reafonable ~* ~~ 


prices, withouf taking any thing for Jit- 


ter, may be fined and imprifoned, &e,. . 
by az Jac. I) cap. xxi, Where an inn- © 


keeper harbours thieves, perfons ef an in- 
famous charaéter, or fuffers any diforders 
in his houfe, or fets up a new inn where 


there is no need of one, to the hindrance © 


of antient and well governed inns, he is 
indigtable and fineable ; and by ftatute, 
fuch inn may be fupprefled. Action up- 


on the cafe lies againit any inn keeper, *— 


if a theft be committed on bis gueft, by 
a fervant of the inn, or any other perfon 
not belonging to the gueft; though it is 
otherwife where the guefi is not a tra- 
veller, but one of the fame town or vil- 
lage, for there the. inn-keeper 1s not 
chargeable: nor is the matter of a pri- 
vate tavern an{werable for a robbery com- 
mitted on his gueft: it is faid, that even 
though the travelling gueft does not deli- 
ver his goods, &c. into the inn: keeper’s 
poffeffion, yet if they are ftolen, he is 
chargeable, An inn-keeper is not an- 
fwerable for any thing out of his inn, 
but only for fuch as are within it; yet 


where he, of his own accord, puts the 


gueft’s horfe to grafs, and the horfe is 
ftolen, he is anfwerable, he not having 
the guelt’s orders for putting fuch horfe 
to grafs. The inn-keeper ray juitify the 
{topping of the horfe, or other thing of his 
guelt, for his reckoning, and may detain 
the fame till it be pard. Where a perfon 
brings his horfe to an inn, .and -leaves 
him inthe ftable, the inn-keeper may 
detain him till fuch time as the owner 
pays for his keeping; and if the horfe 
eats out as much as he is worth, aftera 
reafonable appraifement made, he may 


fell the horfe, and pay himfelf: but when — 


a gue(t brings feveral horfes to an inns 
and afterwards takes them all away ex- 
cept one, this horfe fo left may not be fold 
for payment of. the debt for the others 5 
ior every horfe is to be fold, only to make 
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fatisfa&tion for what is due for his own 
meat, 

Inns of court, are colleges in London, for 
the ftudy of the laws of England, with 
all conveniencies for the lodging and 
entertainment of the profeflors and ftu- 
dents. 

In thefe colleges, there are not only fuch 
ftudents as ftudy the laws of this king- 
dom, in order to render themfelves ca- 
pable of pra&tifing in the courts of Jaw- 
at Weftmintter ; but alfo fuch other 
gentlemen of fortune as apply themlelves 
to this ftudy, in order to know and vin- 
dicate their rights, and to render them- 
felves more ferviceable to their country. 
Our inns of court, which are numerous, 
and jufily famed for the produ&ion of 
men of learning, are governed by matters, 
principals, benchers, ftewards, and other 
officers, and have public halls for exer- 
cifes, readings, Ge. which the ftudents 
are obliged to attend and perform fora 
certain number of years, before they can 
be admi'ted to plead at the bar. Thefe 
focieties have not, however, any judicial 
authority over their members; but in- 
fiead of this they have certain orders 
among themlelves, which have, by con- 
fent, the force of laws: for lighter of- 
fences, perfons are only excommoned, or 
put out of commons; for greater, they 
Jofe their chambers, and are expelled the 
college ; and when once expelled out of 
one fociety, they are never received by 
any of the others, The gentlemen in 
thefe focieties may be divided into 
benchers, outer-barrifters, inner-barrif- 
ters, and ftudents. 

‘The four principal inns of court are the 
Inner-temple, Middle-temple, Lincoln’s 
inn, and Gray's Inn; the other inns are 
the two ferjeant’s inns; and the others, 
which are lefs confiderable, are Clifford’s 
inn, Symond’s inn, Clement's inn, Lion’s 
ino, Furnival’s inn, Staple’s inn, Tha- 
vies inn, Barnard’s inn, and New-inn. 
Thefe are moftly taken up by attorneys, 
follicitors, &c. but they belong to the 
inns of court, who fend yearly fome of 
their barrifters, to read to them. 

INN-AND-INN, a game on dice, very much 
practifed at an ordinary, may be played 
by two or three, each having a box in 
his hand, ‘There are four dice, and you 
may drop what you pleafe, fixpences, 
fhillings, @c, or guineas, Every inn, 
you drop; and every inn-and-inn, you 
fweep all: likewife, if you throw out, 
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if but two play, your adverfary wwine alfg 
but if three play, the ttake mayy be dia 
vided between the other two, orr played 
for. 
Here you are to obferve, that out, i is when 
you have thrown no doublets on the four 
dice; inn, is when you have t thrown 
two doublets of any fort; and innn-ands 
inn, is when you throw all doubletss, whes! 
ther of any fort, or otherwife; eas fou 
aces, &c. or two aces, &c. and ‘ two off 
any other denomination. The battitle may: 
be for as much or as little as you , pleafe, | 
and is not ended till every penny cof that 
money be wen: this feems juft, fifince im] 
a battle of ten pounds, a gentlemaan hath 
been reduced to five fhillings, annd yet 
hath won the battle at laft. 
Like all other games, this too bhas its 
tricks; we fhall only mention opne in- 
ftance by way of example: a gentitieman 
who had fpent the greater part oof his 
patrimony, bethought himfelf haow he 
fhould retrieve it; and having bbeen a 
confiderable lofer by gaming, hee fixed 
on this as the bafis of his future ¢ fettle- — 
ment; accordingly he at Jengtha con- 
trived a box, not {crewed within ass ufu- 
al, which, neverthele(s, was fo well p psint- 
ed as fo look exaéily like a {crewed | box 5 
it was Iikewife but half board wivide at 
top, and, narrow at bottom, fo thhat he | 
had the dice wholly under his ownn ma- 
nagement. In fhort, with this boxx, and 
the artful placing of the dice, he wwon a 
thoufand pounds the firft night, atat the’ | 
game of inn-and-inn; next nigkht he 
won an eftate of two hundred a yearir; of 
which he forfwore all gaming for thihe fu- 
ture, well knowing how many have ¢ been 
ruined by it. 

INN, in geography, a large river wwhich 
rifes in a mountain of the Alps, inn the 
country of the Grifons, runs northh-eaft 
through Fyrol and Bavaria, and! dif- 
charges itfelf into the Danube. 

INN, or INNER, in the manege, is applied 
differently according as the horfe wworks 
to the right or left, upon the volt; © or as 
he works along by a wall, a hedgeje, or 
the like: for in moving by a wall,!, the 
leg next the wall is called the outer r leg, 
and the other the inner leg: and uupon 
volts, if a horfe works to the right, , the 
right heel is the inner heel, andd the 
right leg the inner leg; but if he wovorks 
to the left, the lefr heel is the imimner 
heel, &e. At prefent, riding-mattdters, 
in order to be more eafily underftotood, 
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generallily ulfe the terns right and left, in- 
ftead off outter and inner. 
NATEE meas, thofe fuppofed to be 
ftamped:d on the mind, from the firft mo- 
ment off its exiftence, and which it con- 
ftsntly # brimgs into the world with it: a 
do&rinme, which Mr. Locke has abun- 
dantly ry refuted, See the article IDEa. 
NERKKELTHING, a port.town of Scot- 
Jand, iin the county of Fife, fituated on 
} the nororth fhore of the f:ith of Forth, ten 
miles nmorthn- welt of Edinburgh. 
INERLLOCHY, or Forr Wittiam, 
a fortrtre(s ere&ted in the highlands of 
Scotlamnd, at the mouth of a bay or lake 
in the ¢ coumty of Lothabar, twenty-eight 
miles {cfouth-weft of Lochnefs : weft longs 
5° 15s’, and north lat. 56% ¢5’. 
NNISKCILLING, a ftrong town of Ire- 
Jand, in the province of Ulfter, and coun- 
ty of FFernnanagh : welt long.’7° 50’, and 
north bh lat. ¢4° 20/. 
INNOCEEN TS-pay, a feftival of the chrif= 
tian elehurch, obferved on December 28, 
in metemory of the maflacre of the inno- 
cent clchildiren by the command of Herod, 
king « of Judea; who being alarmed at 
hearining that an infant was born king of 
the Jeiews, and imagining that his own 
kingddom was in danger, fent orders to 
have + all the children flain that were in 
Bethlelehem, and the adjacent country. 
The ¢ greek church in their calendar, and 
the absbyffimians of Ethiopia in their offices, 
commmemorate fourteen thoufand infants 
on thinis occafion. " 
INNOMMINATA oss, in anatomy, three 
bones3s, which compofe the extreme part 
of ththe tiank of a human body. Thefe, 
thougigh fingle in adults, are in infants 
threee perfectly difiin& bones, “each of 
whictch has its peculiar name; the up- 
per cone is called the ileum; the ante- 
rior cone, the os pubis, or os pectinis 5 
and 1 the pofterior. one, the os ifchium. 
BPhefefe are joined by the intervention of 
a carirtilage, as it were in the middle of 
that } fingular cavity called the acetabu- 
lum,i, and continue vifibly diftiné& to the 
age oof puberty; after which they coalefce, 
and : form one entire bone fo perfeétly, 
that t there is not the Jeaft veltige remain- 
ing tithat they ever were feparate. 
Thee innominata offa are joined on each 
fide, », in the hinder part, to the os facrum, 
by liligaments and cartilages, and form a 
very y firm and ftrong, though fomewhat 
moveveable articulation with it ; and with 
this ’ bone they alfo form the cavity called 
the p pelvis; they alfo cohere with the os 
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facrum on each fide, by means of two 
peculiar and very robuft ligaments, each 
being a finger’s breadth broad, and two 
or three finger’s breadth long, ; 
The ule of thefe bones are to fupport and 
fullain the {pina dorfi, and indeed all the 
parts above themlelves ; to make a firm 
and proper jun@ure of the other parts of 
the body with the thighs; to ferve for 
the place of origin to fevera mufcles ; to 
form the cavity of the pelvis, and to de- 
fend its contents from external injuries. 

INNOVATION, or NovaTION. See the 
article NOVATION. 

INNUENDO, a word that was frequently 
uled in declarations of flander, and law- 
pleadings, when thefe were in latin, in 
order to afcertain a perfon or thing before 
mentioned ; but now, inftead of the word 
innuendo, we fay, meaning fo and fo. 
The practice of ftretching innuendos, it 
is obferved, has of late years, in fome 
particular cafes, too much _ prevailed 
amongit us: however, it has been held, 
that an innuendo cannot make that cer~ 
tain which was uncertain before; norwill 
the law allow words to be enlarged by 
an innuendo, fo as to fupport an action 
on the cafe for uttering them, In fland- 
der, the perfon and words fhould both of 
them be diftin®ly fpecified, and not want 
an innuendo to make them out; and 


therefore an innuendo wili not render an 


aftion for a libel good, where the pre- 
ceding matter imports no fcandal. 


INOCULATION, in medicine, the art of 


tranfplanting a diftemper from one fub- 
ject to another, by incifion, particularly 
ufed for engrafting the fall pox. See the 
article Pox, 

he defign of this operation is to com- 
municate by arta milder {pecies of the 
fmall pox to the infant or adult patient, 
than that received by the natural infec- 
tion; and this by engrafting fome of the 
variolous matter, in order to which a 
{mall incifion is to be firft made, with a 
fcalpel or lancet, through the fkin of the 
arm, and having inferted a {mall particle 
of the purulent matter, taken from a 
mild kind of the pock, the little wound is 
then to be dreffed with fome dry lint, and 
covered with a plafter. After the opera- 
tion, the patient mult conftantly keep his 
chamber, the air of which fhould be moe 
derately warm, and his diet regulated 
by fome prudent phyfician, by which 
means this diforder will thew itfelf in 
feven or eight days, without any malig- 


nant fymptoms, and if affifted by a pro- — 
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per regimen, and a moderate nee 
it ufually runs gently through its feveral 
ftages. When the patient has once had 
the diforder this way, though ever fo 
mild, it is cértain from experience, that 
they never have it again; and therefore 
the opinion of thofe feems to be well 
grounded, who think that the propaga- 
tion of the fmall pox by inoculation might 
be of genera] ufe and benefit to mankind, 
in preferving the lives of fome, and the 
mo important members of others, as 
the face, eyes, hearing, vifcera, &c. 
Hittory fnforms us, that tHe diforder was 
this way pro spagated many hundred years 
ago, among the Greeks, Turks, and 
Chinefe, whereas it is but of late years 
that the european nations have come into 
it, among which the englith feem to have 
. approved and followed it moft. ‘The ex- 
periment fucceeded fo well in the 
hands of the britifh phyficians, that king 
George I, countenanced the fame in all 
his dominions, and from thence the prac- 
tice prevailed with fuccefs in Germany, 
particularly in the dominions of Han- 
over. 
It mult, however, be confeffed, that there 
were many, both among the French 
and Englifh, who endeavoured to fup- 
prefs and vilify the practice in their 
witings; and indeed this praétice has 
been lately forbid in France, and meets 
with lefs countenance in England than it 
formerly did; yet Heifter has thought, 
that all the objeftions that have been 
made to this prastice are fufficiently an- 
fwered and obviated by Dr, Jurin and 
other able phyficians. 
Heifter declares himfelf of opinion, that 
fo far from thinking the pra€tice fatal or 
mifchievous, he rather firmly believes it 
might, unde ra proper management, be 
of the greatefl ufe and benefit to the lives 
and healths of mankind; tor, as he 
Judges, the {mall pox arile fromi-a pelti- 
Jential virus or matter lodgedin the blood, 
from the very firit day of the birth, which 
breaks out almoit in every perfon, foorer 
or later, and the more early uf faally the 
better, ‘ae it is feldom we obferve the 
pox favourable in thofe more advanced 
in years; fo that the matter feems to 
multiply itfelf in the blood, ram auge 
ment with the patient’s age. If, there- 
fore, the dilorder be procu: ed P a mild 
kind by this operation, and the bloo 
cleared of its latent virus, while fall 
in quantity, and the infant young, he 


dou bts not sabe might by this means 
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even conduéted fafely throug a 
ral ftages of the difeafe, withut the 
fults of its moft malignant ymptom 
We are convinced from expeience, | 
well as reafon, that, the difoder wh 
breaks out from a natural ineétion, | 
generally more fevere and fatalthan th 
produced by art; and no yonder 
fhould be fo, fince in the laf the ph 
fician has the opportunity of choofir 
the moft favourable feafon, ani of pre 
paring his patient before-hand, by a prd 
per regimen, diet, and medicing, 
In the Phil. Tranf vol, xlvii-we hat 
anew method of inoculation, difcover 
ed by Mr. Brooke, and comnunicatel 
by him, in a letter, read before he Roya 4 
Society, Mzy 14, 1752, to Dr. Parfons® 
fecretary to the fociety for foreizn corre 
fpondence, fhewing by experiments, tha 
the pock may be engrafted without mak 
ing any incilion, only by the application 
of a little lint impregnated with variolou 
matter, and confining it with ar adhefiv 
platter. Mr. Brooke tried th: experi 
ment upon feveral patients,- and alway 
with fuccefls ; the abforbent_veffels, he 
believes, in young fubjects elpecially, 
will always take ina fofficient quantity 
of the matter to contaminate the whole 
mafs of the circulating fluids ; and tho” 
the denfity of the pores, or fcaly infpif- 
fations of the materia perfpiradilis, in 
adults, may in fome meafure prevent the 
diforder from being communicated by 
contaét, yet friction will eafily remove 
that obitacle; for by this means the cu= 
ticle is made as thin as is required, and. 
the warmth induced by friétion will dilute’ 
the mouths of the abforbent veflels, a i 
draw a moderate flux of j juices to that 
part, fo that they may take in a fufficient: 
quantity of variolous matter, to bring om 
the diforder, 

In the fame volume of the Tran/a&tions, 
we have an extraét of a Jetter to Dr. Mae 
ty, from Geneva, read June 18, follow. 
ing, concerning the introduétion and 
fuccels of inoculation in that city. Their 
firft method of doing it was generally 
the fame as is now prattifed in England, 
whence inftructions were fent to Geneva, 
when they began to inoculate: yet three 
perfons were inoculated in a new manner: — 
thefe were bliftered flightly by means of 
a {mall yeficatory applied to that part 
of the arm where the incifion is ufually 
wade. The blifter occafioned by this plaf- 
ter was opened, and a pledgit, dipped in 


the 
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e pocky matter was applied to the ex- 
riated part: fome pocky matter was 
ade ufe of, which was kept three weeks 5 
nd fome that had even been kept four 
nonths, without any apparent difference 
the effeSts from that which was frefh. 
he experience which they have hitherto 
ad in Geneva, has fuggetted to them a 
onjeture, that the incifion ougit to 
ave been made deeper, where the. mat- 
er, which is ufed, has been kept fome 
ime. All who had been inoculated by 
that time at Geneva, had recovered ; and 
he far greater part of them had but an 
neonfiderable number of puftules. 
CULATION, or BUDDING, in garden- 
ling, iscommonly practifed upon all forts 
f ftone-fruit, as nectarines, peaches, 
lapricots, plumbs, cherries, as alfo upon 
oranges and jaimines; and, indeed, this 
is preferable to any fort of grafting for 
moft forts of fruit, The method of per- 
forming it is as follows: you muft be 
provided with a fharp penknife with a 
flat haft, which is to raife the bark of 
the ftock to admit the bud; and fome 
found bafs-mat, which fhould be foaked 
in water, to increale its ftrength, and 
render it more pliable; then haviog 
taken off the cuttings from the trees you 
would ‘propagate, you muft choofe a 
fmooth part of the ftock about five or fix 
inches above the furface of the ground, 
| if defigned for dwarfs; but if for fan- 
dards, they fhould be budded fix feet 
above ground. Then with your knife 
| make an horizontal cut acrofs the rind 
| of the ftock, and from the middle of that 
cut make a flit downwards, about two 
inches in length, fo that it may be in the 
form of aT; but you mutt be careful 
not to cut too deep, left you wound the 
ftock; then having cut off the leat from 
the bud, leaving the foot-flalk remain- 
ing, you fhould make a cols cut, about 
half an inch below the eye, and with your 
knife flit off the bad, with part of the 
wood to it: this done, you muft with 
your knife pull off that part of the wood 
which was taken with the bud, objerv- 
ing whether the eye of the bud be left to 
it or not; for all thofe buds which lofe 
their eyes in ftripping, are good for 
nothing: then having gently raifed the 
bark. of the ftock with the flat haft of 
your penknife clear to the wood, thrult 
the bud therein, oblerving to place it 
{mooth between the rind and wood of 
the ftock, cutting off any part of the 
rind belmging to the bud, that may be 


too long for the flit made in the flock; 
and fo having exaétly fitted the bud to 
the ftock, tie them clofely round with — 
bafs-mat, beginning at the under part a 
of the flit, and fo proceeding to the top, 
taking care not to bind round the eye of 
the bud, which fhould be left open. © 
When your buds have been inoculated | * 
three weeks or a month, thofe whichare ~ 
f.eth and plump, you may be fure are. 
joined; and at this time you fhould | 
loofen the bandage, which if it be not 
done in time, willinjure if not deftroy’ 
the bud. ‘The March following cut off 
the {tock floping, about three inches~ ~ 
above the bud, and to what is Jeft fatten 
the fhoot which proceeds from the bud: —— 
but this muft continue no longer than 
one year ; after which the ftock muft be — 
cut off clofe above the bud. The time |» 
for inoculating is from the middle of ~~ 
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The frft fort commonly inoculated is : 
the apricot, and the laft the orange- , ~ 
tree, which fhould never be done till the 
latter end of Auguft, And in doing 
this work, you fhould always make 
choice of cloudy weather; for if it be > 
done in the middle of the day, when the = 


weather is hot, the fhoots will perfpire eas 
fo faft, as to leave the buds deftiture of 
motfture. : U 


INORDINATE proportion, is where 
there. are three magnitudes in one rank, ~ 
and three others proportional to them 
in another, and you pare them ina r 
different order. Thus fuppofe the num- Hf 
bers in one rank to be'2, 3, 9; and thofe 
of the other rank 8, 24, 363 which are 
compared in a different order, wiz. 
2232324: 36; and3:9::8:24. Then 
rejecting the mean terms of each rank, — 
you conclude 2:9:: 8:36. Ae 
INOSCULATION, in anatomy, the fame 
with anaftomafis. See ANASTOMASIS. 
INQUEST, in law, fignifies an inquiry =~ 
made by a jury, in a civil or criminal - 
caufe, by examining witneffes. ' See the 
article JURY. 
There is alfo an inqueft of office, ufed 
for the fatisfaétion of the judges, and 
fometimes to make inquiry whether a — 
criminal bea lunatic or not; upon which 
inqueft, if it be found that the criminal 
only feigns himfelf to be a lunatic, and 
gt the fame time refules to plead, he may é 
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be dealt with as one ftanding mute, See 
. the article MuTE. 

- Where a perfon is attainted of felony 
and efcapes, and afterwards on being 
re-taken denies that he is the fame man, 
inqueft muft be made into the identity of 
‘the perfon by a jury, before he can be 
executed. 


“ INQUIRENDO, in law, an authority 


given to one or more perfons, to inquire 
into fomething for the advantage of the 
king. art 8 
INQUISITION, in law, a matiner of pro- 
ceeding by way of fearch or examination 
ufed on the king’s behalf, in: cafes of 
out-lawry, treafon, felony, felf- murder, 
&c. to difcover lands, goods, and the 
like, forfeited to the crown. Inquifie 
tion is alfo had upon extents of lands, 
tenements, &c, writs of elegit, and 
where judgment being had by default, 
damages and coft are recovered, 
ENQuUISITION, in the church of Rome, a 
tribunal in feveral roman-catholic coun- 
tries, erected by the popes for the exa- 
_ mination and punifhment of heretics. 
‘This court was founded in the twelfth 
century by father Dominic and his fol- 
lowers, who were fent by pope Inno- 
cent IIT. with orders to excite the ca- 
tholic princes and people to extirpate 
heretics, to fearch into their number and 
quality, and totran{mit a faithful ac- 
count thereof to Rome. . Hence they 
were called inquifitors; and this gave 
birth to the formidable tribunal of the 
inquifition, which was received in all 
“Etaly, and the dominions of Spain ex- 
cept the kingdom of Naples and the 
Low Countries. 
his diabolical tribunal takes cogni- 
zance of herely, judaifm, mahometan 
ifm, fodomy, and polygamy; and the 
people ftand in fo much fear of it, that 
parents deliver up their children, huf- 
bands their wives, and mafters their fer- 
vants, to its officers, without daring in 
the leaft to murmur. The prifoners are 
kept for a long time, till they themfelves 
rn their own accufers, and declare the 
caufe of their imprifonment ; for they 
are neither told their crime, nor con- 
fronted with witneffes. As foon as they 
are imprifoned their friends go into mour- 
ning, and fpeak of them as dead, not 
daring to folicit their pardon, left they 
fho be brought in as accomplices. 
When there is no fhadow of proof againft 
the pretended criminal, he is difcharged, 
after tuffering the moft cruel tortures, .a 
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INQUISITORS, in law, perfons who have | 


INROLLMENT, in law, is regiftering 


INR 
tedious and dreadful imprifonment, and 
the lofs of the greateft part of his effedts, 
The fentence againft the prifoners — 
pronounced publicly, and with extraors 
dinary folemnity. In Portugal they ered 
a theatre capable of holding three thou. 
fand perfons, in which they place arich 
altar, and raife feats on each fide in the 
form of an amphitheatre. There the 
prifoners are placed, and over-againft 
them is a high chair, whither they are 
called, one by one, to hear their doom, 
from one of the inquifitors. 
Thefe unhappy people know what they 
are to fuffer, by the cloaths they wear 
that day. Thofe who appear in their 
own cloaths, are difcharged upon pay= 
ment of a fine: thofe who have a fanto| 
henito, or ftrait yellow coat without) 
fleeves, charged with St. Andrew’s crofs, 
have their lives, but forfeit all their ef- 
feéts: thofe who have the refemblance) 
of flames, meade of red ferge, fewed upon 
their fanto benito, without any crofs, | 
are pardoned, but threatened to be burnt | 
if ever they relapfe: but thofe who, be- 
fides thefe flames, have on their fanto 
benito, their own picture, furrounded 
with figures of devile, are condemned to 
expire in the flames, The inquiftors, 
who are ecclefiaftics, do not pronounces 
the fentence of death; but form and read 
an act, in which they fay, thac the crie 
minal being conviéted of fuch a crime, | 
by his own confeflion, is with much re« 
luétance delivered to the fecular power to 
be punithed according to his demerits 2 _ 
and this writing they give to the feven” 
judges, who attend at the right fide of © 
the altar, who immediately pafs fentence, 
For the conclufion of this horrid {cene, © 
fee the article AcT of faith, 5 


power by their office to make inquiry in | 
certain cafes; as fheriffs, and coroners — 
on view of the body, &e, j 
any lawful aét, asa ftatute or recogni- © 
zance acknowledged, a deed of bargain 
and fale, &c. in the rolls of chancery, | 
king’s bench, common pleas, or exche- — 
quer, at the huftings of Guildhall, Lon- — 
don, or at the quarter-feffions, 
Inrollments of deeds muft be recorded 
in court, and for the fake of perpetuity 
ingrofled on parchment: yet it is faid 
that inrolling a deed does not make it a_ 
record, which is an entry on parchment — 
of judicial matters controverted in a court 
of xecord 5 and of which the court is to 
take 


INS 

take notice: but the inrollment of a 

deed, is; only a private act of the parties 

concerned, of which the court takes no 
notice att the time wlien it was done, tho’ 
the court gives way and accedes to it. 

All deeds may be inro}led at common 

law, and tho’ by accident a feal is broke 

off, it will not hinder it. A deed when 

Finrolled muft be acknowledged before a 

tmafter in chancery, or a judge of the 

court where it is inrolled; which being 
the officer’s warrant for its inrollment, 
fuch inrollment will be allowed as good 
| proof of the exiftence of the deed itlelf. 

erk of INROLLMENTS, or ENROLL- 

MENTS. See the article CLERK of ez- 

rollments. 

SCONCED, in the military art, part of 

an army that have fortified themfelves 

with a fconce or fmall fort, in order to 

defend fome pafs, &c. 

INSCRIBED, in geometry. A figure is 
{aid to be infcribed in another, when all 
its angles touch the fides or plaries of the 
other figure. See the articles HEXAGON, 
PenTacon, &e. 

INSCRIPTION, a title or writing carved, 
engraved, or affixed to any thing, to give 
a more diftinét knowledge of it, or to 
tranfmit fome important truth to pof- 
terity. 
The infcriptions mentioned by Herodo- 
tus and Diodorus Siculus, fufficiently 
thew that this was the firft method of 
| conveying inftruétion to mankind, and 
| tranfmitting the knowledge of hiftory 
and fciences to pofterity: thus the an- 
tients engraved upon pillars both the 
principles of fciences, and the hiftory of 
the world. Pififtratus carved precepts 
| of hufbandry on pillars of ftone; and 
the treaties of confederacy between the 
Romans and Jews, were engraved on 
plates of brafs, Hence, antiquarians have 
been very curious in examining the in- 
{criptions on ancient ruins, coins, me- 
dals, @c, 

NSECTS, in zoology, a numerous clafs 
of animals, whofe bodies are neither re- 
gularly covered with hair, feathers, or 
icales, as in the generality of other ani- 
mals; but either with a hard, and as it 
were horny fubfance, or with a foft and 
tender fkin; and of which the far greater 
part, thatis, all the infeis with a hard 
covering to their bodies, have on their 
heads antennez, otherwife called horns 
and feelers. 

The moft general fub-divifion of infe&ts 
is into two feries, viz. the winged and 
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naked ones ; each of which comprehends 


feveral fubordinate orders of genera, éach 
containing numerous fpecies, 


The feveral orders of the firft feries are — Hee 


the coleoptera, hemiptera, neuroptera,. 
lepidoptera, hymenoptera, and, diptera 3 
and thofe of the fecond feries, are the 
aptera, reptilia, zoophyta, teltacea, and 
lithophyta : of a!! which we have treated 
under their refpective articles, See the 
articles COLEOPTERA, NEUROPTERA, 
Ge, ; 

Generation of INSECTS. 
GENERATION, 

INSERTION, in anatomy, the clofe con- 
junétion of the veffels, tendons, fibres, 
and membranes of the body with fome 
other parts. 
MUSCLE, &e. 

INSIDIANT prsEAsEs, thofe which thew 
no evident fymptom, but lie concealed in 
the body, ready to break forth on the 
lea{t provocation, as it were by furprize. 

INSINUATION, in our law, a clandef- 
tine creeping into a perfon’s mind, or 
favour ; but, among the civilians, it bears 
a different fignification; as the infinua- 
tion of a will is the firft produétion of it, 
viz. the leaving it in the hands of the 
regifter, in order to the procuring a pro- 
bate thereof. 

INSIPID, an appellation given to things 
without tafte. See the article TasTs, 
INSITION, in gardening, the fame with 
grafting. See the article GRAFTING, 
INSOLATION, in chemiltry, the fuffer- 


See the article 


ing matters to ftand and digeft in the — 


heat of the fun, inftead of that of a fur= 
nace. See Fire and HEaT. : 
INSOLVENT, a term applied to perfons 
unable to pay their debts. See the ar- 
ticles Dent and DeBpror, 
INSPIRATION, among divines, implies 
the conveying of certain extraordinary 
and fupernatural notices or motions into 
the foul, 
In difcourfing upon the argument con- 
cerning the infpiration of the {cripture, 
the learned Du Pin alledges the tefti- 
mony of the Jews, the authority of our 
Saviour and his apoftles, and the uni- 
verfal confent of the chriftian church. 
x. It cannot be in the leaft doubted, but 
that the antient Jews were thoroughly 
perfuaded that the books in their canon. 
were written by prophets divinely in- 
fpired: they looked upon the law of 
Mofes as the Jaw of God himfelf, and 
on the pentateuch as the foundation of 
their religion; they had even the iggy 
o 


See the articles Tenpons, — 
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God, that he converfed familiarly with, 
him, and was affifted by him in an ex- 


. traordinary manner; witnefs the many 


miracles which God wrought by him, 
and his divine providence and proteStion 
being vouchfsfed to him in an unufual 
manner; fothat, upon the whole, they 
had all imaginable evidence that the laws 
and hiftorical narrations of Mofes were 


all of them penned by infpiration from 
heaven. As to the other canonical 


books colleéted by Ezra, it cannot be 
queftioned with any colour of reafon, 
but that Ezra, in drawing up his canon 
and facred books, made choice of thofe 
which had the charaéter of divinely in- 
fpired writings, and had been always 
acknowledged as fuch by the univerfal 
confent of the jewifh nation ; and the fy- 
nagogue looked upon this canonical fyf- 
tem as proplietical and divinely infpived. 
See CANON and Brie. 

2. From the unexceptionable tefimony 
of the Jews, M. Du Pin proceeds to al- 


_ Jedge the authority of our Saviour and 


his apoftles, It is upon the evidence of 
thefé books that our Saviour proves him- 


felf to be the meffias, and by them that 
~ he confutes the Jews, The apoftles fol- 


Towed their maiter’s do&yine in this as 
well as in all other things: thefe books 
they made ufe of to authorile the go/pel 
they preached, and to piove that the 
prophecies concerning the meilias, were 


soe in the perfon of Jefus Chri. 


ah thefe authorities he proceeds to 
ace A Simony of the primitive church: 


_ thofe'who were inftruéted by our Saviour 
and his apoftles, had not only the fame 


regard for the books of the Old Teftament 
as the Jews themielves had, but likewife 
by univer fal confent received the gofpels 
and epiftles of the apottles as writings 
penned by the infpiration of the holy 


-ghof, The primitive chriftians being 


folly perfuaded of this truth, received 
the apofiles dogtrine with intire fubmif- 


~ fion, and looked upon it as no other 


than the inftruétion of Jefus Chrift and 
of God himfelf. Sce the article CHRis- 
TIAN RELIGION, 


INSPISSATING, in pharmacy, an ope- 


ration whereby a liquor is brought toa 


; ticker conffitence, by evaporating the 
“thicker parts. See INCRASSATING, 
I 


SPRUCK, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Auftria, capital of the county 
of Tyrol, fituated on the river Inn,’ ia 
ealt long. 12° 26’, north Jat. 47° 13’. 
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of. ieie fenfes, that Mofes was fent by INSTALLMENT, the inftating of € eft 


INSTANT, fuch a part of duration wher 


INSTAURATION, the re-eftablithme 


INSTEP, inthe manege, is that part of 


Tet ia ik 


INS 


blifhing a perfon in fome dignity, — 
"This word is chiefly ufed for the i 
tion of a dean, prebendary, or othe 
clefiaftical dignitary, into the pofleffi 
of his ftall, or other proper feat in~ 
cathedral to which he belongs, It is a 
fo ufed for the ceremony whereby t 
knights of the garter are placed in the 
rank, in the chapel of St. George | 
Windide, and on many other like oce 
fions. It is fometimes termed infta 
lation. See GARTER. 


in we perceive no fucceffion ; or it is thi 
which takes up the time only of one ide 
in our minds. ’ 
The {choolmen diftinguifh three king 
of infants ; atemporary, anatural, an 
a rational inftant. 
Temporary inftant is a part of time im 
mediately preceding another: thus fh 
laft inftant of a day precedes, immediatel 
and really, the firft inftant of the folloy 
ing day. 
Natural inftant is what we otherwii 
eall a pricrity of nature, which vobtair 
in things that are fubordinated in a€ 
ing, as firft and fecond caufes, or cauf 
and their effets: for the nature of thing 
requires, that if there be a fecond caw 
there muft bea firft; and that there mu 
be acanfe, if there bean effec&t. See tl 
article Cause. 
Rational inftant is not any real inftan 
but a point which the underftanding cor 
ceives to have been before fome oth 
inftant, founded on the nature of thethin 
which occafioned it to be conceived : 
inftance, if God made feveral things 1 
Juntarily, which he could otherwife ha 
Jet alone, there is a reafonable founda 
tion to conceive God fuch as he is | 
himfelf, before he had made any of the 
voluntary determinations: but as the 
was no real inftant when God had n 
formed any determination, this inftant 
called a rational inftant, by way of o 
pofition to an inftant of time. 


or reftauration oe a religion, a chur 
or the like, to its former ftate. 


horfe’s hind leg which reaches from t 
ham to the paftern-joint; and whic 
when the horfe is in his natural poft 
of ftancing, fhould belarge, flat, and. 
a perpen: dtealer line with the ground 
for when the initeps do not ftand pe 
peadicularly, itis a certain fign si wea 
ne 


rn S 
hefs either in the reins or hinder quar- 
ters, f j 
STINCT, an appellation given to the 
fagacity and natural inclinations of brutes, 
which fupplies the place of reafon in 
mankind. See Reason atid BRure. 
STITUTES, in literary hiftory, a book 
containing the elements of the roman 
law, and conftitutes the laft part of the 
civil-law, See CIvIL-LAW. 
The inftitutes are divided into four 
books, and. contain an abridgment of the 
whole body of the civil-law ; being de- 
figned for the ufe of ftudents. 
NSTITUTION, in general, fignifies the 
eftablifhing or founding fomething. 
In the canon and common law, it figni- 
fies the invefting a clerk with the {piritu- 
alities of a rectory, @&c. which is done 
by the bithop, who ufes the formula, 
‘* T inftitute you rector of fuch a church, 
‘© with cure of fouls, and receive your 
‘© care and- mine.” This makes him a 
complete parfon as to fpirituality, but 
not as to temporality, which depends on 
indu&tion. See the article INDUCTION. 
‘The term inftitutions is alfo ufed, in a 
literary fenfe, for a book containing the 
elements of any art or fcience: fuch are 
in{titutions of medicine, inftitutions of 
rhetoric, &c. 
INSTRUCTIVE coLumn, in architec- 
_ ture, See the article COLUMN. « 
INSTRUMENT, in general, whatever is 
fubfervient to a caufe in producing any 
effet. See Cause and EFfecr. 
A common cafe of mathematical inftru- 
ments contains feveral compaffes, a fec- 
tor, feale, drawing-pen, and protractor, 
See the articles COMPASSES, SECTOR, 
SCALE, &c. 
A cafe of pocket inftruments for fur- 
geons, which they ought always to carry 
about with them, contains lancets of dif- 
ferent fizes; {ciflars, fit for feveral ufes ; 
forceps, plain and farnifhed with teeth ; 
incilion-knives, ftraight and crooked ; a 
fpatula, probes, needles, @c. See Lan- 
CET, Scissars, Forceps, &c. 
The following inftruments ufed by fur- 
geons, pay on their importation accord- 
ing tothele rates. Trepans, the dozen 
pay 1s. 11,1.%d. and draw back on ex- 
portation, 1s. $2550; Bullet-fkrews, the 
dozen, pay 9 74.d. and drawback 8,'oo4. 
Incifion-fheers, prices, or tooth drawers 
and plulicanes, the dozen pay 11;%°,4- 
I 
and traw back 10-2 
100 
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dle, containing fixteen, pay 4,6? d. and 


draw back 4,3,d¢. More if made of 
iron, for every 112 pounds, 4s. 8%5.d. 


and draw back 48. 875d. if made of oa 


L 
fteel, the rr2 pounds pay 5s. 22188 the. 
100 


whiole of which is returned on exporta- 
tion: but if they are made of filver, they 
are to pay as plate. See PLATE. 


INSTRUMENT, in law, fome public a&t, er 
authentic deed; by which any truth is 


made apparent, or any right or title efta- 
blithed in a court of juftice. See DEED. 
INSTRUMENTS, in mulic, are either played 
on by means of wind, as the Organs 
flute, hautboy, &@c. or of frings, as the 
harpfichord, violin, &¢. See the articles 
OrGaAN, Flute, HaRPSICHORD, &e. 


INSULATED, infulatus, in archite@lures; 


an appellation given ta fuch columns as 
fiand alone, or free from any contiguous 
wall, &c. like an ifland in the fea; 
whence the name. See COLUMN. 
INSULT, infultus, in medicine, fignifies 
the accefs of the paroxy{m of intermitting 
difeafes, See the articles INTERMITTENT 
and ParoxysM, : 
INSULT, in the art of war, the fame with 
affault. See the article ASSAULT. 
INSUPER, over and above, a term ufed 


by the auditors of the exchequer in theif _ 


accounts; thus, where a certain fum is 
charged to a perfon’s account, they fay, 
fo much remains, infuper, to the ac- 
countant. ; 
INSURANCE, or AssuRANCE, in law 
and commerce, a contraét or agreement 
whereby one or more perfons, called in-~ 
furers, affurers, @c. oblige themfelves to 
anfwer for the lofs of a fhip, houfe, 
goods, &¢, in confideration of a pre- 
mium paid by the proprietors of the 
things infured. 
Tnfurances are of various kinds, as on 
fhips or parts of fhips, on merchandize 
fingly, and on fhips and goods jointly : 
and thefe are again branched out to ron 
either for a time ftipulated, or to one 
fingle port, or out and home, with liber- 


ty totouch at the different places men-_ 


tioned in the policy. Infurances maj 
Jikewife be made on goods fent by lands 
or by hoys, &c. on rivers; and this is 
frequentiy done, moreefpecially on jews 
els, and other things of great value. 
They may hkewife be made on flips 
and goods, loft or not loft, which is ‘com- 
monly dose when a thip has been long 

10 T miffing 5 
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miffing ; and thofe words being inferted 
in the policy, oblige the under-writers to 
pay, though the thip was loft at the time 
of making fuch infurance, except the af- 
fured had then certain knowledge of the 
fhip’s being wrecked 3 in which cafe the 
fubfcription fhall not oblige, as this is 
accounted a mere fraud, So likewife if 
a perfon get more infured than the thip 
is worth, with a villainous defign to de- 
ftroy her, this. fraudulent act will not 
oblige the infurers, but expofe the pro- 
prietors to fuffer death for their knavery, 
If a thip is infured from the port of Lon- 
don to any foreign port, and before the 
breaks ground is burnt, the infurers are 


- not.liable ; unlefs the words of the in- 


furance are, at and from the port of 
London ; but if fhe has once broke 
ground, and after being driven back, 
takes fire, the infurers are anfwer- 
able. An infurance made on prohibited 
goods is not binding, unlefs they were 
not prohibited till after the infurance 
was made. Where the policy exprefsiy 
mentions that the flip is to depart with 
convoy, it is intended that fhe fhall, if 
poflible, keep with the convoy during 
the voyage, and if fhe depart wilfully 
from the convoy, it is a fraud; but if 
having departed with convoy, fhe by 
ftcefs of weather lofes the convoy, and 
is taken, the infurers are liable. If there 
be thieves on board among themfelves, 
the mafter of the fhip is to anfwer for 
that, and not the infurers; for tho’ the 
words of the policy infure againf loffes 
by thieves, yet aflailing thieves are only 
here intended. An iniurance made in a 
foreign country, may be fued in Eng- 
land by the common law, if the infurers 
come here. Where the policy is againft 
reftraint of princes, that does not extend 
to a navigation carried on againft the 
law of nations, or where there fhall be a 


Seizure for not paying cf cultoms, or the 


like. If goods be infured as the goods 
of an ally, when they are the goods of 
an enemy,. it is a fraud, and the iniu- 
rance not good, Ifa man pays morey 


. ona policy of infurance, feppofing a lots 


where there was none, this fhall be money 
received for the vfe of the infurer, for 
which he may maintain an action. Da- 
mages happening to goods in their own 
nature perifhable, are not to be borne by 
the infurer, A fuppreiion of the truth, 
or a falfe allegation, is fufiicient to dif- 
charge the policy; for it is a general 
rule, that the infured ought to inform 
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the infurer of all material circumftane 
that were come to his knowledge, at th 
time of making the policy, in order thi 
the contract may be fairly adjufted ; whie 
being a contraé&t upon chance, cannot t 
done, if one party knows more than th 
other ; for equality in contra&ts, by tk 
law-merchant, is effential; but a proc 
of an intention to make a deviation, wil 
not avoid the policy before the deviatiol 
is a€tually made, a 
By an aét made in 19 Geo. II, it is de 
termined, that after the firlt day o 
Auguft, 1746, no affurance fhall b 
made on fhips or lading by way 
gaming or wagering, er without bene 
of falvage to the infurer: that it fhall 
not be lawful to make re-affurance, un- 
lefs the aflurer fhall become infolvent, 
become a bankrupt, or die; in which 
cafes fuch affurer, or his executors, @e. 
may make re-affurance to the amount 
of the fum before affured, provided it 
be exprefled in the policy to be a resaflu- 
rance. That all fums of money lent on’ 


fhips belonging to his majetty’s fubjects 
bound to or from the Eaft-Indies, fhall 
be lent only on the fhip or merchandizey 
laden, or to be laden, on board fuch thips 
and fhall be fo expreffed in the condi- 
tion of the bond; and the benefit of fal= 
vage fhall be allowed to the lender, his: 
agents or affigns, who alone fhall have a) 
right to make affurance on the money fa- 
lent ; and no borrower of money on bot- 
tomry, &c. fhall recover more on any? 
affurance, than the value of his intereft 
in the fhip or merchandize, exclufvely” 
of the money fo borrowed ; and in cafe it 
fhall appear, that the value of his fhare in 
the fhip or merchandize does not amount 
to the full {um borrowed, fuch borrower 
fhall be refponfible to the lender for fo" 
much of the money borrowed, as he hath | 
not latd out on the fhip or merchandizey. 
with lawful intereft for the fame, toge-7 
ther with the infurance’ and all other 
charges, to the proportion which the | 
money not laid out fhall bear to thes 
whole money lent, notwithitanding the 
fhip and merchandize he totally loft. 
Whenever advice is received of the Jofs 
of a fhip or goods imtured, application 
is to be made to the infurers, and the 
vouchers produced ; and if they are fa- 
tishcd they will pay the money ; bot if 
they have caule to {crupie the doing it, 
the infured muft fay tll the infurers can | 
obtain a more fatistactery account; but 
i 


, 


I-N’S. 
f nothimg be heard of the fhip in any 
eafonablle time, the infurers will be 
bliged tto pay the money agreed upon, 
he pollicies made of infurances are to 
e {tampsed within three days after the thip 
s infurecd, on the penalty of paying 1001. 
he pritncipal offices for the infurance 
f fhips cand merchandize in London, are 
he Royyal-exchange affurance, and the 
London-:affurance, both of which are 
ettablifheed by a& of parliament. Thefe 
nffices allfo infure houfes and other build- 
ings, gmods, wares, and merchandize, 
[from lois or damage by fire; and the 
former @f them alfo affure lives. 

The Ra@yal-exchange infurance, on a 
brick or: ftone building, infures any fum 
not exceeding 2001, at 5s. per ann. and 
any larger fum not exceeding 10001. 
after the: rate of 28.6 d. per cent. per ann, 
Above troool. and not exceeding 20001, 
at 38. prer cent. Above 2000], and not 
exceeding gocol, at 4s. per cent, On 
goods aind merchandize, the property of 
the afluired, within any brick or ftone. 
building, or on the goods and building 
togethem, this office infures any fum not 
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exceeding 3001. for 7s, 6d. per ann. 
and larger {ums after the rates above- 
mentioned ; but timber or plafter-build~ 
ings, or goods or merchandize therein, 
pay 8s. per ann. for 200), and after the 
rate of 4s. per cent. for any greater fam 
not exceeding toool, and gs. per cent. 
for all infurances above 1000]. and not 
exceeding 2000]. Onatimber or pla- 
fter building with goods and merchan- 
dize together, any fum not exceeding 
gool. may be infured for 128. per ann. 
and larger fums at the above rates. The 
goods belonging to hazirdous trades, as 
diftillers, chemifts, apothecaries, colour- 
men, taliow-chandlers, oilmen, innhold- 
ers, @c. depofited in brick houfes, pay 
8s. per ann. for infuring 200}, and af- 
ter the rate of 48. per cent. fur any greater 
fum not exceeding rooo!l; and above 
roool. and not exceeding 2cool, 5s. 
per cent. but when the houfés and goods 
are put together, the price of infurance is 
48. per cent. per ann, without any other 
charge except the policies, 

The London infurance has the followin 
annual premiums, 


Hazardous infu- (Deuble hazardous 


rances, | rances. infurances, 


Any jum 

Not exceeding 2001. |4s. per annum. {6s, per annum. ros. per annum. 
Frona z00 1. to r000].|2s. per cent. 7 3|3s. per cent, 2 Biss. per cent. 93 
From tooo]. to 2zoool.|2s. 6d, per ct. : Be f mp |78» 6d, per ct. f a 
3 


> |4S- per cent. 
From 20001, to 3000!.{4s, per cent. >|6s. percent. ) Fi7s. 6d. perct. 
CEE, Si eRRUERS TESA BE a PED 


| The hand-in-hand office infure for feven years at 12. per cent. on brick, and double 
| that fung for timber-houfes. 


| The fun-fire office, befides 7 s. 6d. for the policy and mark, has the following annual 
premiums, 


Common infu- } Hazardous iniu- | Double hazardous 


rances. rances. infurances, i 
—_—_—__ Aer . 


Sums infured, 


Any fum 

{Nat exceeding 2001. |qs. per annum. 
“1From 200 1, to 10001.|2 s, per cent. 
From 1000 |. to 20001,!25. 6d. per ct, 


6s, per annum, |ros. per annum. 


4S: per cent. 


From 2000]. to 30001.|3s. 6d. per ct. 


The friendly fociety infurance, has fome 
. very €xtraordinary regulations, the prin- 
_ cipal of which is, that every one of the 
affured becomes a member of the fociety ; 
and when any Jofs happens, contributes 
in proportion to the fum he has infured, 
_ to make good the damage; on which 
account he pays only 1s. 4d. per ceut. 
per ann. premium, and 6s. 8d. per 
_ flit. a3 a caution; but what is unex- 


: 3S. per cent. 


1S 5 BealiGh CNL.) °) ie 
3 |78- 6d. per at he 
5s. percent. ) 2/7s. 6d. per ct. \ 5 


pended of the 6s. 8d. is returned to” 


“® 


* 


the party infured at the end cf feven — 


years. 
We have alfo infurances for lives, in 
virtue of which, when the preron infured 
dies, a fum of money becomes payable 
to the perfon on whofe bebalf the policy 
of infurance was granted, ‘The princi- 
pal infurance office cf this kind, is that 
of the amicable fociety for a perpetual 
to. T 3 affurance, 


% 
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affurance, kept in Serjeant’s inn, Fleet- 
ftreet, London. 

In this office, after paying the charges 
of the policy, and a s. entrance-money, 
each perfon pays gl. Ber annum, by 
quarterly payments, and from thefe pay- 
ments, the dividends, which ufually 
amount to 1001, and upwards, are to 
arife. All perfons admitted are to be 
between the ages of twelve and ferty- 
five, and in a good ftate of health, Any 
perfon is allowed to have two or three 
infurances or numbers on the fame life, 

“whereby fuch perfon will be intitled. to 
a claim on each number fo infured ; and 
every claimant ts impowered to put ina 
new life, in the room of one deceafed, 
within twelve kalendar months next af- 
ter the end of the current year. By be- 
coming members of this fociety, clergy- 
men, phyficians, lawyers, tradefmen, 
and all whofe income ceafes at the 
time of their death, may, in all proba- 
bility, leave to their families a claim cf 
not le{s than to0@ |. for every 5 1. annually 
paid in, See the article ASSURANCE, 
‘The value of infurances upon lives, de- 
pends upon the probability of the conti- 
nuance of any propoled life or lives, dur- 
ing any propoied term. Any queftions 
of this kind may be determined from Dr, 
Halley’s table, and fiom the principles 
of the doGrine of Chances, But, as 
far as we can learn of the praétice on 
fuch occafions, the premiums paid to 
infurers are generally higher than any 
computation founded on obferyationscon- 
cerning the probabilities of human life, 
will warrant. Thus it is not unufpal 
to make a perfon pay 5 per cent, for the 
infurance of his life for a twelvemonth, 
that is, in cafe the perfon dies within the 
year, the infurer is to pay roo |. for every 
gl. received, Now it appears from Dr. 
Halley’s table, which eftimates the pro- 
bability of life low enough, that 5 per 
cent. is an adequate value only for a life 
of an advanced age, fuch as fixty-four. 

INTACT ZE, in conics, an appellation 
fometimes given to the afymptotes, See 
the article AsyMPTOTE. 

INTAGLIOS, precious flones on which 
are engraved the heads of great men, in- 
{criptions, and the like; fuch as we fre- 
quently fee fet in rings, feals, &c, 

JNTAIL, or Tai. See the article Tait. 

NTAKERS, a fort of robbers in the 
north of England, who formerly received 
the booty which their confederates the 


- 


@ 


out-partners, brought from the borde 
of Scotland, 

INTEGER, in arithmetic, a whole nun 
ber, in contradiftinétion to a fragtion 
See NuMBER and FRACTION, a 

INTEGRAL, or IntTEGRANT, in philo 
fophy, appellations given to parts 
bodies which are of a fimilar natuf 
with the whole: thus filings of iron hav. 
the fame nature and properties as bar 
of iron, ; 
Bodies may be reduced into their inte 
grant parts by triture or grinding, lima 
tion or filing, folution, amalgamation, Se, 

INDENTMENT, in law, is the intention, 
defign, or true meaning of a perfon o1 
thing, which frequently fupplies what i 
not fully exprefled : but tho’ the intent of 
parties in deeds and contraéts is much 
regarded by the law, yet it cannot tak 
place againtt the rules of law. 

INDENTMENT of crimes; this, in cafe of 
treaion, where the intention is proved | by 
circumitances, is punifhable in the famg 
manner as if it was putin execution. $a 
if a perfon enter a houfe in the night 
time, with an intent to commit burg- 
lary, it is felony ; alfo an affaulr, wit 
an intent to commit a robbery on the 
highway, is made felony, and_punifh 
ed with tranfportation, 7 Geo. IT, 
C. 21. 

INTERCALARY, intercalaris, in chro 
nology, an appellation given to the odd 
day inferted j in leap- year ;. which was fa 
called from calo, calare, to proclaim, it 
being proclaimed by the priefts with 
loud voice, See the article BissEXTILEg 

INTERCEPTED axis, in conic fe€tions, 
the fame with abfcifle, See ABSCISSE. 

INTERCESSION, in roman antiquity, 
the aét of a tribune of the people, or other 
magiftrate, whereby he inhibited the aét 
of another magitftrate. 
The tribunes had an unlimited power tq 
interceed or controul the a&ts of every 
other magiftrate, who could only inhibif 
the atts of inferior magiftrates, See the 
article TRIBUNE. ] 

ENTERCOLUMNIATION, in architece 
ture, denotes the {pace between two co 
Jumns, which is always to be propor 
tioned, to the height- and bulkc of the 
columns, 
Some authors have laid down the follow= 
ing proportions for the intercolumnia- 
tions, ata medium, viz. in the tufcan 
order, it muft be equal to four diiameterg 
ef the column below ; in the dioric, to 
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three; in the ionic, to two; in the co- 
rinthiain to two anda quarter; and in 
the cormpofite, to one and an half, 4 
NTER(COMMONING, in law, is when 
the cormmons of two manors lie together, 
and tthe inhabitants of both have, time 
out off mind, caufed their cattle to feed 
promiffcuoufly on them. 
INTER(COSTAL, in anatomy, an appel- 
Jation given to fuch mufcles, nerves, 
arteriees and veins as lie between the 
ribs. See the article RiBs. 
The iintercoftal mufcles are thin flefhy 
plates}, two between each two ribs, one 
extermal and the other internal. ‘The 
interccoftal nerves are branches of the fifth 
and fiixth pair; the intercoftal arteries 
are brranches of the twofubclavians ; and 
the imtercoftal veins arife from the vena 
azygoos. See the articles MuscLe, 
NERWES, ARTERY, &c¢, 
INTERDICT, an ecclefiaftical cenfure, 
by wthich the church of Rome forbids the 
perforrmance of divine fervice in a king- 
dom,, province, town, @c. This cen- 
fure has been frequently executed in 
Frantce, Italy and Germany; andin the 
year 1170, pope Alexander IIT. put all 
Engliand under an interdiét, forbidding 
the cclergy to perform any part of divine 
fervicce, except baptizing of infants, tak- 
ing cconfeffions, and giving abfolution to 
dyinsg penitents. But this cenfure being 
liablée to the ill confequences of promoting 
liberttinifm and a negleét of religion, the 
fucceeeding popes have very feldom made 
ufe cof it. 
‘Theere was alfo an interdift of perfons, 
whoo were deprived of the benefit of at- 
tendling on divine fervice, Particular per- 
fonss were alfo antiently interditted of 
fire «and water, which fignified a banith- 
memt for fome particular offence: by 
this; cenfure no perfon was allowed to re- 
ceiwe them, or allow them fire or water 3 
andi being thus wholly deprived. of the 
two neceflary elements of life, they 
werre doubtlefs under a kind of civil 
deaith. ie 
INTEREST, is the premium of money 
paid for the loan or ufe of money; and 
is diftinguifhed into two kinds, fimple 
andi compound, 
Simple intereft is that which is paid for 
the: principal, or fum lent, ata certain 
ratte or allowance made by law, or 
agtreement of parties, whereby fo much 
as ‘sl. or 6]. or any otherfum, is paid 
for so01, lent out for one year; and 
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more or Jefs proportionally for greater ov 
leffer fums, and for more or lefs time. 
For example, if it is 51, to 1001, for one 
year, itis 2], 10s, for half a year, and 
101, for two years; alfo 101. for one year 
of 2001. and ¢ 1. forhalfa year ; and fo 
on, for other {ums andtimes, ‘Thus, as 


the law, or agreement of parties, fixes ; 


a certain ratio, or, as we callit, raté of 
intereft, which is fo much on the rool. 
for one year; from this we can ealily 
find the proportional intereft on 11: for 
one year, being plainly the--4., part of 
the intereft of 100]. foifthis is 51, thatis © 
.o5l. if this is 61. that is .06 1. and if this 
is sl. 10s. or 5.5], thatis .ogsl. Where- 
fore, if we underftand the rate of intereft 
to be the intereft of 11. for one year, the 
more common queftions about fimple in-- 
tereft will relate to thefe four things, viz. 
any principal fum, its intereft, the time 
in which it gives that intereft, and the 
rate, or intereft of x1, for one year, ac- 
cording to which that principal, intereit 
and time are adjufted to one another. 
From which we have four problems; in 
the rules whereof we fuppofe the princi- 
pal and intereft expreffed in the denomi- 
nation of pounds, by reducing what is 
lefs than 1], toa decimal of 11. and the 
time to be expreffed in years, and deci-~ 
mal parts of one year. 

Prob. I.. Having any principal fum, and. 
time, with the rates of intereft given, to, — 
find the intereft of that fum for that time 
and rate. 


- Rule: Multiply the principal rate and 


time continually into one another, the 
produ&t is the intereft fought. 

Obferve, if we exprefs the principal by . 
p» the intereft by 2, the time by ¢, and 
the rate by r, then this rule is thus repre- 
fented n—=pitr. 

Example : The rate of intereft being 
.o5 1, what is the igtereft of 851. for 4 
years and 3 quarters, or 4.75 years? 
Anfwer. 201. 3s, 9d. = 20.1875 1. =8§ .. 
X 4.75 X05. | 
Waieh is thus performed : 


8s=p 
4-75—¢ 
425 
595 
34° 


493-75 
O57 


20.1875 pounds, 


Which 


a eae wns, 


RN F 
Which decimal is reduced by multiply- 
ing it by 20, 12, and 4: thus, 


«1875 
20 


3-7500 hhillings 
12 

15000 

7500 

-0000 pence 


9 
Prob. II. Having the rate, principal and 


intereft, to find the time. 
Rule: Divide the intereft by the produ& 
of the rate and principal, the quote is 


: n 
the time; thus, s——. 


r 
Example: The rate .o51. principal 
S51. interet 201. 38. od. or 20.1875]. 
the time is 4.75 years, or 4 £ years. 
Thus, Pere cht hth P eae. 
85X 05 4-25 
Demonftration: This rule is deduced 


from the former; thus, fince 2—t Yr ps. 


then dividing both fides by rp, it is 
wat. 

r 

Prob. IIT. Having the principal, intereft, 
and time, to find the rate. 

Rule: Divide the intereft by the produé 
of principal and time, the quote is the 


2 
rate: thus, —=,r. 


Example: 2=20.18751. txz4.75 years, 
20.1875 


=851. then is r=.051.— - 
4 4.75% 85" 


20.1875 
or ———— 
403 75 . . . . 
Demonttration: Since z-trp, divide 


both by ¢p; itis =r. 


Prob. [V. Having the rate, time and 
interelt, to find the principal. 

Rule: Divide the intereft by the produé 
of rate and time, the quote is the princi- 


2 
pal; thus, ape 


Example: 220.1875], t= 4.75 years, 


y 18 
r=.osl. then is p= 851.— See. 


0.18 
or res. 
+2375 >? at) 
Demonttration: Since x=trp, divide 


both fides by ¢r, the quote is ==). 


Scholium: If the intereft of any fum 
for any time is added to the principal, 
this total or fum is called the amount, 


(viz, of the principal and its intereft for 
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that time.) And then from thefe fou 

things, viz. the amount, which we call. 
a, the principal, the time and rate, 
arife four problems ; for having any three 
of thefe the fourth may always be found, - 
Thus, : 
Prob. V. Having the principal, time. 
and rate, to find the amount. ; 
Rule: Find the intereft by prob. I. add | 
it to the principal, the fum is the amount, 
Thus, by prob. I. the interet is ptr; | 
therefore the amount is a =ptrip. 
The reafon is evident. 
Note: Becaufe ptr=rtxp, andpo=r 

x p; thereforertp + p—rt+ ixpra, | 
And fo the rule may be expreffed thus 5 
to the product of the rate and time add | 
unity, and multiply the fum by the 
principal, the produét is the amount. 
Example ; What is the amount of 2461. i 
principal in 2 years and 4, or 2.5 years, 
the rate of intereft being .o5 1? Anfwer 
2461. + 30.751.=2761. 15s. for the | 
interelt is = 246 X .05 X 2.5 = 30.751. 
Or thus ; .05 X 2.5 = .1251. to which | 
add 1, itis r+ .8251. which multiplied . 
by 276, produces 276.751, 

Prob. VI. Given the principal, amount 
and time, to find the rate, 

Rule: Take the difference betwixt the — 
principal and amount, and divide it by 
the product of the time and principal, 


; a— 
the quote is the rate; thus, re, 
t 


Example: Suppofe a— 276.7951, p. = 
246, t= 4.5 years; thenisr = .05].= 
276.75 SU SEP 90-25 « 

25X246 615 
Demonilration : Since by prob. V. azz 
irp+p, take p from both fides, it is 
4—p=irp; then divide both by tp, 


a Ee 
it 1s 


ae sy oF | 


tp . 
Prob. VII, Given the amount, princi- 
pal and rate, to find the time. 
Rule: Take the difference of the amount 
and principal, and divide it by the pro- 
duct of the principal and rate, the quote 
! : a—p : | 
is the time: thus ¢=-——4. ? 
vr 
Example: Suppofe 4=276.751.,\ p= 
2461.r—=.05; then ist—2.5 years= 


276.751. —246 _ 3975 


246 X .05 i) bao 
Demonftration ; In the laft problem, a—p 
was equal totrp; and dividing both by rp, 


- . a— 
it ig 
r 


Prob, 


INT 


Probs VIII. Given the amount, rate, 
and time, to find the principal. 

Rule: Add x to the produét of the rate 
and time, and by that fum divide the 
amount, the quote is the principal ; thus, 


p ~ rts 
Example: a= 276.751. #=.651. t= 
A 276.75 
f 2.5 years; then is p—246————___>-__ 
Mak vay ange Qe5SKOStL 
~~ ¥,42§ : 


Demonftration: By prob. V. it is a= 


rt+1 p; therefore dividing both fides 
——w Og 
by rt-+ 4, it is =). 
rt+l 

ompound INTEREST, is that which is paid 
for any principal fum, and the fimple 
intereft due upon it for any time, accu- 
mulated into one principal fum. Exam- 
ple: if roo]. is lent out for one year at 
6 |. and if at the end of that year the 6 1. 
due of intereft be added to the principal, 
and the fum 106], be confidered as a new 
principal bearing intereft for the next 
year (or whatever lefs time it remains 
unpaid) this is called compound intereft, 
becaule there is intereft upon intereft, 
which may go on by adding this fecond 
year’s intereft of 1061, to the principal 
106 |, and making the whole a principal 
for the next year. 
Now, although it be not lawful to let out 
money at compound intereft, yet in 
purchafing of annuities or penfions, &c, 
and taking leafes in reverfion, it is very 
ufual to allow compound intereft to the 
purchafer for his ready money; and, 
therefore, it is yery neceflary to under- 
ftand it. 
Let therefore, as before, p— the principal 
put to intereft; #—= the time of its con- 
tinuance ; @ = the amount of the princi- 
pal and intereft ; R= the amount of x1}. 
and its intereft for one year, at any given 
sate, which may be thus found, 
Viz, 1co +106 3: + 1,06 = the amount 
of 1 lat 6 per cent. Or 1002 105:: 13 
1,05 =the amount of 11. at 5 per cent. 
And fo on, for any other affigned rate of 
intereft. 
Then if 
R =amount of 11, for1 year, at any rate. 
R?=amonnt of 1). for 2 years, 
Ri=amount of 11. for 3 years, 
R*=amount of 1}. for 4 years,. 
R5=amount of x}. for ¢ years, 
Here f= 55" Ports Ki: Ks RR sR 
RRR: RRR:RAG RARE, Geina 
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geometrical progreflion continued’; that 
is, asIl.:istothe amount of 11. ats 
year’s end:: fo is that amount: to the 
amount of 1]. at 2 years end, @e. — 
Whence it is plain, that compound in- 
tereft is grounded upon a feries of terms, 
increafing in geometrical proportion con- 
tinued ; wherein ¢ (viz, the number of 
years) does always affign the index of 
the laft and highelt term, viz. the power 
of R, which is R¢, 

Again, asi: Rt :: p:pR'=a the 
amount of p for the time, that R‘= the 
amount of 11, That is, as 11, : is to 
the amount of 11, for any given time:: 
fois any propofed principal, or fum : to 
its amount for the fame time. 

From what has been faid, we prefume, 
the reafon of the following theorems will 
be very eafily underftood. 

Theorem I. pR‘= a, as above. 

From hence the two following theorems 
are eafily deduced. 


Theorem II, woh 


Theorem Ill. 4— Rr. 


By thefe three theorems, all queftions 
about compound intereft may be truly re- 
folved by the pen only, wiz. without 
tables: though not fo readily as by the 
help of tables calculated on purpofe, 
Example I, What will 2561. fos. 
amount to in 7 years, at 5 per cent. per 
annum, compound interelt ? 

Here is given = 256.5, t= 9, and 
R=1-05, which being involved until its 
index =f (viz. 7) will become R7= 
1.40710. Then 1.40710 X 256.5 = 
360.92115— a = 3601. 18 s. 5 d. which. 
is the anfwer required. 

Example II. What principal or fum of 
money mutt be put out to raifea flock of 
3601. 18s, 5d. in feven years, at 5 per 
cent per annum, compound intereft ? 
Here ts given a= 360.92115, R 1.05 
and t=7 to find p by theorem II. Thus 
R'= 1.40710 (360.92115 =a) 256.5 
=p. Thatis, p= 2561, tos. which ts 
the fum or principal required. 
Example III. In what time will 2561, 
lo s. raife a ftock of (or amount to) 3601, 
18s. 5d, allowing 5 per cent per an- 
num, compound interett ? 
Here is given =256.5, a—360.92131 5, 


R=1.05. To find ¢ by theorem III. 
Rix 4 — 2609-92115 — 1.40710. which 


5; Mig ae Oa 
being continually divided by R = 1.05 
until 


reer 
tintil nothing remain, the number of 
thofe divifions will be = 7 = ¢. 
Thus 1.05) 1.40710 (1.3400, and 1.05) 
(1.3400)1,2762,and 1.05(1.2762)1.2155, 
and {o on until it becomes I.05) 1.05 (1. 
which wil] be at the feventh divifion. 
‘Therefore it will be s=7, the number of 
years required by the queftion. 
Example 1V. If 2561. sos. will amount 
to, or raife a ftock of 3601. 188, 5d. 


Put 1| r+e-—R, then 
ye 


16-7 
a—r! 3\7r°e+2riece, Gt. 
gr 7rs |qret+ peo" = 
’ 775 
4—r+ye sie DP 
{ Pe oP oiege 
Let r—1, then D = 0.0575. 
Operation. rakes wh Nhichi 0.05 
+ 3e= 15 575 
Diviior 1.15 
Firt r= roo } in 
4 e= 0.05 § = OS=R. 


Then 1: 0.05:: 100: 5 the rate per cent, 

required, 

INTEREST, in law, is generally taken for 

a chattel real, or a Jeafe for years, Gc. 
but more for a future term, 
An eftate in lands, @c. is better than a 
bare intereft therein; yet, according to 
the legal fenfe of the word, an intereft 
_ extends to eftates and titles which a per- 
fon has in or out of lands, @e, for by 
grant of a perfon’s whole intereft in land, 
a reverfion, as well as poffeffion, in 
fimple fee, paffes. 

INTERJECTION, in grammar, an in- 
declinable part of {peech, fignifying fome 

. paffion or emotion of the tind. 

As the greatett part of the expreffions 
ufed on thefe occafions are taken from 
nature alone, the real interjections, in 
mot languages, are monofyllables; and 
as all nations agree in thefe natural paf- 
fions, fo do they agree in the figns and 
indications of them, as of love, mirth, 
&e, 

The greeks confound their interjections 
with adverbs, and the hebrews confound 
them with their adverbs and prepofitions, 
calling them all by the general name 
particle, 

INTERIM, aname given toa formulary, 
or kind of confeflion of the articles of 
faith, ontruded upon the proreftants 
atter Luther’s death by the emperor 
Charles V. when he had defeated their 
forces; fo calied becaufe it was only to 
take place in the interim (mean time) 
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INTERLOCUTORY oxper, in lawy 


INTERLOPERS, are properly thofe who, 


way. 
INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited 
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in 7 years time, what muft the rate of ig 
tereft be, per cent, per annum. ae 
Here fs given p=256.5, 42=360.92116 
and /=735 quereR, By theorem III. 


2 =R'=1,40710; as before in the Tal 


example. And if RO =R7— 1.40710, 
then R= 7 V 1.407103 which may b 
thus extraéted. P 


Bea rk 


till 2 general council thould have decide 
all points in difpute between the. pre 
teftants and the romanifls. It retained 
mot of the dogtrines and ceremonies of 
the romanifts, excepting that of mar 
riage, which was allowed to prielts, and! 
communion to the laity under both kindss 
Mott of the proteftants rejected it.’ There 
were two other interims, one of Leipfic, 
the other of Franconia. 


an order that does not decide the caule 
but only fome matter incident thereto, 
which happens between the beginning 
and end of acaufe ; as when, in chancery 
or exchequer, the plaintiff obtains an or-) 
der for an injunétion until the hearing of 
the caufe; which order, not, being final, 
is called interlocutory. 


without due authority, hinder the trade 
of a company or corporation lawful- 
ly eftablifhed, by dealing in the fame 


on the theatre between the aéts of a plays 
to amufe the fpectators while the actors 
take breath and fhift their drefs, or to) 
give time of changing the fcenes and de- 
corations. j 
In the antient tragedy, the chorns fung 
the interludes, to fhew the interwals, be= 
tween the aéts. In after times, they’ 
made ufe of the pantomimes to relieve 
the audience, that they might not grow 
weary of the play 5; 2 praétice which can 
never be mentioned to their honour: for 
it is certain evidence of a bad tafle, when) 
the audience cannot bear to fit owt a drae| 
matic entertainment, without being re- 
lieved by fuch low diverfons. But we 
have not the leaft reafon to wonder at 

this, 
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this, v who have feen, in our own time 
and nation, rope and ladder-dancers, 
and otother notable artifts cf this clafs, 
hot oninly admirted upon the ftage, but re- 
ceived d there with the utmolt applaufe. 
Inter!uludes 
dancesesy or concerts of mufic, Arriftotie 
and Helorace give it for a rule, that inter- 
ludes fi fhould confit of fongsfounded on 
the privincipal parts of the drama. 
NTERRLUNIUS morsus, the fame with 
the epibilepfy. See EPILEPSY. 
NTERRMEDIATE, is ufually unhder- 
ftood t of the fpace of time elapfed from 
any cecert®'n point to any other. 
NTERRMEWING, in falconry; is a 
hawk’k’s mewing, from the firt change of 
her cozoat, till fhe turn white. 
INTERRMITTENT, or INTERMITTING 
FevereRs, fuch fevers as golf and foon 
return'n again, in oppofition to thofe 
which h are continual. See Fever. 
Thefe (e fevers are diftinguifhed into various 
claffesys, according to the interval of time 
hetweeeen the relapfe into them, as tertian 
fever,-, quartan fever, &c. See the articles 
TERTTIAN, QuaRTan, &e, 
It mayay be obferved, that intermittents in 
eneraral are either vernal, and rage from 
Pebrhasaey tll Auguft ; or autumnal, and 
rage fifrom Avgouft to February. Fevers 
of thinis kind begin with an olcitation, 
pandidiculation, wearinefs, weaknefs, cold, 
horroror, rigor, tremor, and palenels of 
the extxtremities, a difficult refpiration, an 
anxietety, a naufea, a vomiting, a quick, 
_weak,k, and flow pulfe. ‘Ihe more violent 
and ninumerous thefe fymptoms are, the 
worfele the fever is; and afterwards, the 
heat a'and other fymptoms are the worle. 
This s is the firlt ftage of intermittent 
feversys, which correfponds to the increale 
of corontinual fevers, arid is of all other 
ftageses the moft dangerous: for in this 
conditlition, the urine is generally crude and 
thin. , This ftage of intermittent fevers is 
fu ceeeeded by another, which begins with 
heat, , rednef:, aftiong, latge, and free 
refp.raration, a {mall anxiety, a large and 
ftronmg pulfe, an ex-effive thirft, a psin 
in thehe limbs and head, generally a red- 
nefs o of the urine; this tage correfponds 
to there ttate and height of continual fevers, 
Themen att of all, there generally appears 
a prorofufe fweast, a rem flion. cf all the 
fymptptoms, a thick urine, with a fedi- 
mentit relembling black duft, fleep; a 
total | abfence of the fever, lafitude, and 
weakiknels. 
Interermitient fevers fequently terminate 
Vo'ou. li, 
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in thofe of the acute and dangerous kin, 
which is generally owing to an excetlive 
heat, and too brifk a motion of the fluidss 
The cure requires that we fhould v'e 
aperient, faline, alkaline, aromatic, mi- 
neral, diluting, mild, and oleaginous iub- wn 
ftances, heat, motion, fomestation, and 
fri&ion, during the intermifflion, or in 
the firftfage; the medicines of this kind 
are all Tachenius’s falts of herbs: the ~~ 
mott confiderable of which are obtained 
from wormwood, carduus benedi@us, 
and ftalks of beans, nitre, antimoniated 
nitre, diaphoretic antimony unwafhed, | 
fai ammoniac, fal prunella, atid fal poly- 
chreftus, tartarus regemeratus, tar rus 
tartarifatus, falt of tartar, reduced to a 
faponaceous mals with oi! of turpentine, 
and all the parts of all the aromatic 
herhss efpecially of thofe which are re- 
folvent. In order to purge the prime: vie. 
from the redundant fordes, a purge or a 
vomit is often beneficial, exhibited fo 
long before the paroxy{m that its» operas 
tion may be over before the fit comes on. 
That an intermitting fever, fays Dr, 
Mead, is not carried off by the peruvian 
bark with a proper degree of certainty, 
without premifing a vomit; ora purge, 
or both, is not unknown to phyficians ; 
but to join fome mild cathartic to this 
remedy will perhaps appear new if prac- 
tice, Foritis commonly thought among 
us, that this medicine has little or no 
effe, unlefs the patient be ecftive whi'e 
he tikes it; bet long experience has 
taught me, continues the doglor, that it 
is quite neceflary to add a fmall quantity 
of rhubarb to this fcbrifuge, foas to 
procure two flools at Jealt every day 5 
nor have [ ever obferved that this pro- 
cedure has leffened its virtue, bat rather 
rendered it more efficacious. a as 
However, the doftor obferves, that it 
fometimes happens that this febrifuge 
fails in true intermittents, which failaré 
he afcribes generally to a had habit of 
body, in which ca/e the phyfician fhould 
ufe his beft endeavours to difcover in 
what part the fault lies 5 and it willbe 
commonly found te be in the vircera end 
giands of the abdomen. Upon this ac- 
count, he thinks it neceflary to preferibe 
fome purges, and fometimes vomits; and 
in the intermediate days, deobtt uchts and 
ftomachics; the heft of which are aro-— 
metic bitters; and preparations of ftecl, 


~ 


, 


INTERNAL, in general, fiznifies what- 


ever is within a thing. ‘ 
Euchd: (is, 3. prep. 92.) provts, that 
i i the 


‘INTERROGATORIES, in 


° TNE 


the fum of the three angles of every 
triangle is equal to two right angles ; 
whence he deduces feveral ufeful corol- 
Jaries. See the article TRIANGLE. 

He likewife deduces, from the fame pro- 
pofition, this theorem, wiz, that the fum 
of the angles of every rectilinear figure, 
is equal to twice as many right angles, 
as the figure hath fides, excepting or {ub- 
trating four. 

INTERNODIUM, among botanifts, de- 
notes the fpace between two knots or 
joints of the ftalks of barley, oats, and 
the like plants, 

INTEROSSEUS, in anatomy, an appel- 
Jation given to the mufcles which move 
the figures and toes, from their being 
fituated between the bones of thofe part. 
See MuscLe, FLexor, &e. 

INTERPOLATION, among critics, de- 

notes a fpurious paffage, inferted into 
the writings of fome antient author, 
One great rule with regard to the ex- 
punging imterpolations, is, that the refti- 
tution be perfeétly agreeable to the reft of 
the work. 

INTERPRETER, in general, denotes a 
perfon who explains the words or writ- 
ings of another, fo as to make them in- 
telligible to thofe who did not under- 
ftand them before. 

INTERREGNUM, the time during which 
the throne is vacant, in eleGtive king- 
doms; for in fuch as are hereditary, 
like ours, there is no fuch thing as an 
interregnum. : 

INTERREX, the magiftrate who governs 
during an interregnum. 

In antient Rome, this magiftrate was 
continued even after the expulfion of 
their kings, 

INTERRMENT, the a& of burying the 
dead. See the article BuriaL, 

INTERROGATION, or point of INTER- 
ROGATION, in grammar, a charaéter’ of 
this form (?) ferving to denote a queftion.- 

INTERROGATION, inrhetoric, is a figure, 
whereby the orator propofes fomething 
by way of queftion; which, it muft be 
owned, greatly enlivens the difcourfe. 

law, are 

queftions wrote down, and demanded cf 
the witneffes examined in a caufe, more 
e!pecially in the court of chancery. Thefe 
interrogatories muft relate only to the 
neceflary point, and be enher drawn up 
or perufed, and alfo figned by countel : 
but care muft be taken, that they are not 
calculated to lead a perfon in what he 
has to fay, by putting words as it were 
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into his mouth, as, did you not fee 
a thing done? the depofitions taken u 
fuch interrogatories will be fuppreffed 
for they ought not to lean to one fid 
more than another, and therefore fhould 
be expreffed after this manner, did you 
fee or not fee? The examiners, and alfe 
the commiffioners who examine the wit- 
neffes produced on interrogatories, muf 
examine only one interrogatory at a time, 
and not afk any idle queftions, or fe 
down impertinent anfwers. 

INTERRUPTION, in matters of pros 
portion, fignifies the fame with disjunc- 
tion, or disjunét proportion. See the 
article DISCRETE. 
Interruption is noted thus, (: :) and in- 
timates the breaking off the ratio in the 
middle of four disjunét or difcrete pro» 
portionalss; as, A:B::C: D, that is 

_as Ais to B, fois Cito D. See the ar= 
ticles PROPORTION, RATIO, Ge. 

INTERRUPTION is likewife a figure im 
rhetoric, wherein a perfon, to thew his 
paffion, breaks off his difcourfe fuddenly 
and abruptly. 

INTERSECTION, in the mathematics, 
fignifies the cutting of one line or plane’ 
by another: thus, we fay, that the mu-: 
tual interiection of two planes isa right 
line. See LinzE and PLANE. 

INTERSOILING, in hufbandry, is lay 
ing one kind of foil or mould upon ano- 
ther, as clay on (and, iand on earth, &e. 

INTERSPINALES colli, in anatomy, 
fmall flefhy mutcles of the neck, arifing” 
from the fuperior parts of each double” 
{pinal procefs of the neck, except of the 
fecond vertebra; and inferted into the 
inferior parts of all the double f{pinese. 
When thefe mufcles a&t, they draw the 
fpines of the vertebree of the neck nearer 
each other. 

INTERSTELLAR, a werd ufed by fome 

authors to exprefs thofe parts of the: 
univerfe that are without and beyond our 
folar fy{tem. 
In the interftellar regions are fuppofed to 
be feveral other planetary fyftems moving 
round each fixed flar as the center of 
their motion, as the fun is that of ours. 
And if it be true, as is not improbable, 
that each fixed ftar may be thus a fun to 
fome habitable orbs that may move round — 
it, the interftellar world will be infinitely 
the greater part of the univerfe. 

INTERTIES, in architeéture, thofe fmall 
pieces of timber that lie horizontally be-’ 
between the fommers, or between them 
and. the fell, or refon, 

INTER=— 
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ERTRANSVERSALES colli in ana- 


tomy, certain mufcles fituated among 
‘the tranfverfe apophyfes of the vertebrz : 
they arife from the lower vertebra, and 
are inferted into that next above: they 
are of the fame fize and figure with the 
interfpinales. 

TERVAL, in mufic, the difference be- 
tween two founds, in refpe& of acute 
|and grave; or, that imaginary fpace ter- 
fminated by two founds, differing in 
) acutenefs or gravity. 

When two or more founds are compared 
in this relation, they are either equal or 
unequal in the degree of time: fuch as 
are equal are called unifons, with regard 
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Thofe in the upper line are the fimple 
intervals, the other three the compound 
ones, 7, @. fuch as are either doubled, 
tripled, or quadrupled. 

To reduce a compound interval to a 
fimple one, Mr. Broffard gives this rule: 
From the denominator thereof take feven, 
and what remains is the fimple inter- 
val; as from a thirteenth take feven, 
there remains fix, which fhews the 
thirteenth to be the fixth doubled: again, 
from twenty-fix take feven three times, 
which are twenty-one, and five remains; 
therefore, fays he, the twenty: fixth ap- 
pears to be the fifth quadrupled. 

But this diftinction, into fimple and com- 
pound, regards practice only, becaufe 
there is really no fuch thing as a leaft 
interval. Befides by a fimple interval 
here, is not meant the leaft praétifed, but 
fuch as tho’ it were equal to two or more 
leffer, which are in ule; yet, when we 
would make a found move fo far up and 


one of its terms to the other. 

What is meant then by a compound in- 
terval, will be very plain; it is fuch whofe 
terms are in practice, taken either in im- 
mediate fucceffion, or fuch where the 
found is made to rife and fall] fiom the 
one to the other, by touching fome inter- 
mediate degree; fo that the whole be- 
comes a compofition of all the intervals 
from one extreme to the other. 

What we now call a fimple interval, the 
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to each other, as having one tune; the 
other, being ata diftance from each other, 
conftitute what we call an interval in 
mufic; which is properly the diftance in 
time between two founds, 

Intervals are diftinguifhed into fimple 
and compound. 

A fimple interval, is without parts or 
divifions. Such are the oftave, and all 
that are within it; as the fecond, third, 
fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh, with 
their varieties. 

A,.compound interval, confifts of feveral 
leffer intervals: fuch are all thofe greater 
than the o&tave: as the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, &c, with their varieties, 


Table of intervals, fimple and compound. 


Intervals Compound 


Intervals. 


antients called diaftem; and our com- 
pound one, they called fyftem. Each of 
thefe has differences; even of the fimple, 
there are fome greater and fome leffer, 
but they are always difcord 3 but of the 


compound or fyftem, fomé are concord, 


and others difcord, Unifons, ‘tis plain, 
cannot poffibly have any variety; for 
when there is no differenee, as in unilo- 
nance, which flows from a relation of 
equality, “tis evident there can be no 
diftinétion ; unifons therefore are often 
called concords, (tho’ they may not pro- 
perly be fo called.) But an interval de- 
pending on a difference of time, or a 
relation of inequality, admits of variety 5 
and fo the terms of every interval, ac- 
cording to their particular relation or 
difference, make either concord or dif- 
cord. Some indeed have reftrained the 
word concord to interval, making it in- 
clude a difference of tune ; But this is pree 
carious; for as the word concord fignifies 
an agreement of founds, it is certainly 
applicable to unifons in the firft degree. 
Intervals, ’tis plain, may differ in magni- 
tude, and there may be an infinite varie+ 
ty, according to the pofble degrees of 
tune; for there is no difference fo great or 
fo little, but a greater or leffer may poffibly 
be conceived: ‘tis true, with regard to 
practice, there are limits which are the 
greateft and leaft intervals our ears can 
judge of, and which may aétually be pro- 
duced by voice or inftrument. 
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The degrees of tune are proportionable 
to the number of vibrations of the fo- 
norous body, ina given time; or the 
velocity of their courfes and reconrfes. 
Now thele differences in ‘ture conilitute, 
as bas been already faid, the intervals in 
mofic ; thefe therefore loud be greater or 
leffer, as the differences are; and “tis the 
quantity of thefe, which is the fubject of 
the mathematical part of mufic. 
Thele intervals are meafured, not in the 
fimple differences or arithmetical ratios 
of the numbers expr efling their vibrations 
or lengths ; but in their geometric ratios, 
and vice verfa: it is however to be ob- 
ferved, that in comparing the equality 
of the intervals, the ratios exprefling 
them, muft be all of one fpecies, other- 
wife thts abfurdity would follow, that 
the fame two founds may make differ- 
ent intervals. To determine in general, 
which of two or more intervals is the 
greateft, take all the ratios as proper 
fractions, and the lealt fraGtion will be 
the greateft interval, 
The antients were extremely divided 
about the meafuring of intervals. ‘Py- 
thagoras’ and his followers mea‘ured 
them by the ratios of numbers. They 
fuppofed the differences of gravity and 
acutenefs to depend on the different ve- 
locities of the motions that caufe found ; 
and thought therefore, that they could 
only be accurately meafuied by the ra- 
tios of thofe velocities; which ratios 
were firft inveftigated by Pythagoras, on 
eccafion of his paffing by a fmith’s fhop, 
and obferving a concord between the 
found of the hammers ftriking on the 
anvil: Ariftoxenus oppoted this: he 
thought reafon and mathematics had 
nothing to do in the cafe, and thar fenfe 
was the only judge in the difpute; the 
other being too fubtile, to be of any ufe. 
He therefore determined the oftave, 
fifth and fourth, which are the moft 
fimple concords, by the ear; and by the 
difference of the fourth and fifth, he 
found out the tone, which he fettled as an 
interval the ear could judge of ; he alfo 
meafured every interval by various ad- 
- ditions and iubftraétions, made of thofe 
mentioned one with another, Ptolemy 
keeps a middie way between the two; 
he finds fault with one for defpifing 
reafon, and with the other for excluding 
fen'e; and fhews how thefe two might 
mutually 2ffift each other in this matter. 
Ariftoxenus fays, there are two principal 
differences in intervals; the firit is that of 
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magnitude, and the other as beng con 
cord and di‘cord 3 for, fays he, ever 
concord differs in magnitu: de fran ever 
difeord ; which may be interpreed, tha 
every joterval 1 is of-a different conpalfs of 
extent from another. As conords and 
difcords, intervals have many diferences 
but of thefe, magnitude is the principal. 
But Euclid reckons fave diffcrences of 
intervals, firt in magnitude; fe:ond, in 
kind; third, in being e:ther concord or 
difcord ; fourth, in being fimpleor ceme-! 
pounded ; and laftly, rational or irtas 
tional, Firft then, intervals differ in 
magnitude, in which refpeék fame are 
called minor, fuch as ditonus, triemi- 
tonium, tonus, hemitonium, and diefis3 
others major, as-diateflaron, ciapente, 
and diapafon. In the. genus or kind, in- 
tervals differ, as being either diatonic, 
chromatic, or enharmonic, 7. e divided 
as each of thefe require. As concoryg 
and difcords they differ; . the concord 
are diateffaron, diapente, diapaion, and 
the hke; and all intervals Je‘s than a) 
fourth or diateffsron, are diifonant, as 
well as thofe fituated between the con- 
cords. And laftly, they differ as to 
rational and irrational: rational. inter- 
vals are fuch as we can diftinguifh by] 
numbers, as the tone, hemitenium, -di-_ 
tonus, tritone, @c, The irrational are} 
fuch whofe magnitudes vary in an ivra- 
tional manner, z. ¢. fo that we cannot fix | 
a ceitain proportion between. the twa | 
extremes in numbers. 
But in the modern (yftem of .mufic, in- 
tervals are founded on certain yaios oF” 
proportions exprefible in numbers, which 
may all be analyied into the prime 
numbers 2, 3, and 5. And all intervals 
may be found from the oGave, filth, and 
third major, which refpeStively correfpond — 
to thofe numbers, Thele are the mu- 
ficisn’s elements, from the various com-* 
binations of which, all the agreeable 
variety of relations of founds refu!t. 
And Dr. Pepufch, in the Pail. Tranf, 
n? 481, affures us, it may be Looked on 
as the ftandard of truth; and that every 
interval that occurs in mufic is good or | 
bad, as it approaches to, or deviates 
from what it ought to be on thefe 

rinciples. Mr. Euler, in hisNow. Theor, 

Auf. defines an interval, the meafure 
of the difference of an acute amd grave 
found ; thus, fuppofe three founds a, 5, ¢, 
of which ¢ is the moft acute, @ the mot 
grave, and dthe intermediate found, It 
appears, that the interval pene the 
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ounds a andc, is the aggregate of the 
intervals between a and 6, and between 
bandc. Theretore, if the interval be- 
tween a and 4, be equal to. that between 
band ¢, which happens when a ih3: ¢:d3 
theinterval between a toc, will be double 
‘the interval a to 6, or btoc. This be- 
ing confidered, it will appear that inter- 
vals ought to be expreffed by the meafures 
of the ratios, conttituting the founds 
rforming thofe intervals: but ratios are 
meaiured by the logarithms of fractions, 
the humerators of which denote the géute 
| founds, and the denominators the oe 
Hence the interval between the founds 
a and 4, will be expreffed by the lo- 


garithm of the fra&tion A which is ufually 
b a 
denoted by i or, which comes to the 


fame, by Lb—La, The interval therefore 
of equal founds, ato a, wiil be null, as 
La—La=zo, The interval called an 
oStave, or diapafon, will be exprefled by 
the logarithm of 2; and the interval of 
the filth or diapente, willbe L3=L 3 
—L2.- From whence it appears, that 
thole intervals are incommenfurable ; fo 
that no doterval, however fmall, can be 
an aliquot part, both of the oftave and 
fifth. The like may be faid of the in- 
tervals L 3 and L5, and others whofe 
logarithms are diffimuljar. But intervals 
expounded by logarithms of numbers, 
which are powers of the fame root, may 
be compared. Thus the interval of the 
founds 27: 8, will be the interval of the 
founds 9:4, as 3isto2: forLww—=3 
L3, and Li=e L3. Euler, ibid. p- 74. 
But tho” the logarithms of numbers, 
which are not powers of the fame root, 
be incommenfvrable, yet an approximat- 
ing ratio of {uch may be found. Thus, 
the meaiure of the o@ave is L2— 0. 
9010300, and the mealure cf the fifth is 
L3—L2=0.1760913. Hence the in- 
terval of the oftave will be to that of the 
fifth, nearly as 3010300 to 1760913 ; 
which ratio being reduced to fimaller 
terms, will give us thefe fimpler expref- 
fions for the ratio of the oftave and fifth, 
Pty Seas SSH y omy Dae ls Le sho, 
29217; 43:24, 63:33, which laf is 
very nearthetruth. Euler, ibid, p. 75. 
In like manner, intervals may be divided 
into any number of equal parts: for this 
purpofe we need only divide the loga- 
rithm of the propofed interval into the 
fame number of parts, and then find its 
¢orrelponding number by the tables, 
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unity, will give the required ratio of the 
divided interval to its propofed part. 
Thus let the third part of an o€tave be 
required ; its logarithm will be mo. 
1003433=$L 2: the ratio correfpond- 
ing nearly to this, will be 63 : 50, or lefs 
accurately, 20:23, or 5:4, which lat 
expreffes the third major; and this is by 
the le{s knowing taken for the third part 
of an octave, and feems to be fuch on 
our harpfichord and organs, where from 
C to Eis athid, from E to G BS ano- 
ther, and from G ff or A bh toc, ano- 
ther third, But the more intelligent 
know, that G if and A by ought not to 
‘be reputed the fame found, fince they 
differ by a diefis enharmonica, which is 
nearly equal to two commas. 


INTERVALS, in gardening and huibandry, 


the fpaces left between the feveral rows 
of plants fown or fet in gardens or fields, - 
See the article HusBaANDRY. 


INTESTATE, in law, a perfon that dies 


without making a will; in which cafe, 
a diftribution of his perfonal eftate, after 
his debts and funeral charges are paid,. 
is to be made among the wife and chil- 
dren of the deceafed, or for want of fuch, 
among the next of kin. Here the fa- 
tute, immediately upon the inteftate’s 
death, vefts an intereft in the perfons in- 
titled, fo that if one dies before the dilf- 
tribution, his fhare is to go to his execu- 
tors and adminiftrators, and not to the 
furvivors of the next akin to the inteftate, 
Sce the article ADMINISTRATOR, 


INTESTINES, in anatomy, long cylin- 


drical, hollow, and membranaceous bo- 
dies ; or rather, one fuch continued hody, 
or tube, reaching from the flomach ta 
the anus. 

In thefe we are to obferve, x. Their. 
Jength, which is ufually fix times the 
height of the perfon they belong to, 
2. LDheir wonderful circumvolutions, ang 
the ufes of them, 3. Their connection 
by means of the mefentery, with the ver- 
tebre of the loins. 4, Their number, ° 
which tho’ properly, as alrezdy obferved, 
but one, yet isit uually made fix, where. 
of three are called the {mail inteftines, 
inteftina tenuia, viz. the omentum, je- 
junum, and iliem ; and the other three, 
the larger inteftines, inteitina craffa, 
wiz. the coecum, colon, and rectum. 
See OMENTUM, JEJUNUM, &c, 

The ftraéure and fubitance of the intef- 
tines are membranaceous ; being form. 
ed, in every part, «f five coats or tunices 
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‘The firlt is the common coat, from the 
peritoneum, and is membranaceous. 
‘The fecond is cellular, and is called by 
Jate writers, tunica cellulofa Ruyfchii ; 
it is continuous with the mefentery, and 
is to be. difcovered by inflating it: this 
coat, in fat animals, frequently contains 
abundance of fat. The third is mufcu- 
jar ; it is compofed of a double feries of 
fibres, in part longitudinal, and in part 
annular; and the(fe affilt the motion of 
the guts, The fourth coat is nervous ; 
it is furnifhed with abundance of cellu- 
Jes, vafcules, and glands, and is thicker 
than the others: from this arife the 
suge, and the valves of the inteftines. 
The fifth is the villofe coat, which fuf- 
tains the terminations of the excretory 
veffels, and the beginnings of the lac- 
teals: hence, when nicely examined, it 
has the appearance of a tieve: it is the 
ergan of percolation of the chyle. 

The inteftines have veffels in great abun- 
dance, running over every part of their 
fabftance. Their arteries are from the 
-meferiac ones; the upper meferiac ferv- 
ing for the {mailer inteftines, the lower 
for the larger ; and thefe make a mullti- 
tude of very fingular and furprizing 
anaftomofes. The veins are meferiacs, 
and go off to the vena porta and the 
liver. The nerves are fent from the in- 
torcoftals, and the parvagum. And be- 
fide thefe we are to obferve the la&eal 
veffels, See the article LACTEAL, 

The re&um, it is to be obferved, receives 
blood-veffels alfo from the hypogattrics. 
There are alfo, befides the brunnerian 
glands of the duodenum, other glands in 
the inteftines, called from the name of 
the perfon who difcovered them, glan- 
dulz Peyeri. Thefe, in the {mall guts, 
_ are ufually little, congregate, and mili- 
ary; but fometimes they are fingle, 
‘They are larger as they are nearer to the 
duodenum, and {maller as they approach 
towards the great guts. Their office is 
to dilcharge into the inteftines a liquor, 
which ferves for the attenuation of the 
chyle, and for the lubricating of the in- 
teftines. In the larger guts, and in the 
vermiform appendage, they are fingle 
and large, of a lenticular figure; and 
they are largeft of all in the rectum. 
They have mouths, out of which there 
is fecreted a fluid, which ferves to lubri- 
cate the fides of the inteltines, and to 
foften the faces, that they may be eva- 
cuated without pain. 
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The ufe of the fmaller guts is to. pre 
mote the formation of the chyle, to per- 
fect its fecretions, and to propel the 
remaining faces to the larger. The of- 
fice of the larger guts is to receive and 
colleét the matter of the feces, and at a’ 
proper time to expel it. See CayLe. — 
In the annexed plate of the inteflines, | 
@, a, (plate CXLVI. fig. 3. n° 1.) ree! 
prefent the liver turned upwards, in or- 
der to fhew the gall-bladder 6, The. 
cyltic duét, marked ¢, uniting with the 
hepatic duct d, forms the ductus com. | 
munis choledocus e, The vena porte 
is marked f; fome fmatl branches of the | 
hepatic artery, ¢; the umbilical vein, 4 | 
the ftomach, with its coronary veffels, 
z, i, 75 the fpleen, &; a portion of the 
omentum, with fome of the adipofe 
glands, /, /, /; the windings of the fmall 
inteftines, mm, m, m3 part of the colon, 
a,#,n; the mutcular fafcia of the colon, 
0,0, 0; the extremity of the colon, , | 
where it makes a flexure in order to form 
the rectum, g; the extremity of which, 
marked r, is called the anus, The | 
fphincter-mufcle of the anus, is marked s; 
aud its elevators, ¢, 7. q 
N° 2. ibid. reprefents the oefophagus, — 
marked Aj the ftomach, marked B; 
the pancreas, marked C, C; the pan- | 
creatic duct, marked Ds; and the duo- 
denum, marked E. 

Falling ont of the INTESTINES. 
article HERNIA. 

Inflammation of the INTESTINES. 
article INFLAMMATION. 

Wounds of the INTESTINES, efpecially of — 
the fmall guts, admit of little or no hopes 
of a cure; yet as the great guts fome- — 
times admit of the future to advantage, — 
it is better to ufe a doubtful remedy 
than none: befides that, by this means, — 
the difcharge of the chyle and faces © 
into the cavity of the abdomen, which 
would occafion great mifchief, is pre- — 
vented, 
Small wounds of the inteftines, not ex- © 
ceeding the fize of a goofe-quill, fhould — 
by no means be ftitched, but left to na- 
ture; as they frequently unite much — 
fooner this way, than if irritated by the — 
future. But large wounds are to be 
ftitched up with the glover’s future, be- 
fore the inteftine is returned. 
To perform this, you are to be provided 
with a fmall needle, threaded with filk ; 
an affiftant fhould take hold of one part 
of the gut by a fine piece of linnen well — 

aired, 


See the 


See the © 


va fa 


1 is Pe 
aired, while the furgeon fhould hold 


the othaer part in his left hand, and few 
up the > whole wound after the glover’s 


manner:r, leaving very fimall fpaces, not , 


more tithan the twelfth of an inch each, 
| betweeren each of the ftitches. The laft 
ititch fhthould be faftened with a knot, but 
the othher end mult hang about a foot 
out of t the abdomen, by means of which 
| the filkk may be drawn out when the in- 
teftine iis healed. After this is perform- 
ed, thee wound of the abdomen is next 
to be i taken care of, and ftitched up, 
keepinog the lower or depending part of 
the wowund open with a tent, till all the 
preternnatural fluids are difcharged out of 
the cavivity of the abdomen, and till the 
union cof the wound in the inte(tine fhall 
give Jeleave to draw away the filk with 
which : the future was performed on it. 
See there article GASTRORAPHY. 

As thee modern fiargeons, however, have 
found t that few are faved who have re- 
ceived i any large wound in the inteftines, 
and thaat in thofe few who do recover, the 
woundded parts, from the finenefs of the 
coat off the gut, do not properly unite, 
but ratather adhere to the inner part of the 
peritomneam, or to the omentum, or to 
fome other of the inteftines, they rather 
choofe e now to let alone the operation of 
the fuuture of the gut, and fubftitute a 
gentlerr method of cure. They pafs a 
waxed d thread through a fine needle, and 
with tithis they faften the wounded part 
of thee inteftine to the internal orifice of 
the woound in the abdomen. The thread 
that inin this cafe hangs out of the abdo- 
men, i is to be fo firmly fixed by the ap- 
plicaticion of fticking- plaifters to the 
woundd, that the inteftine cannot recede 
from tithe part to which it was fattened, 
nor Caran it evacuate any of its contents 
into thhe cavity of the abdomen. When 
this opperation is well performed, the in- 
teltineie eafily adheres to the internal part 
of thee abdomen, and the patient fuffers 
infinitetely lefs pain and hazard, than from 
the foformer way of making the future, 
The {fame method of cure alfo is the pro- 
per onme for wounds of the ftomach, where 
they 2 are within the reach of the hand, 
and itit is fometimes crowned with fucce(s, 
Wherere any part of the inteftines is car- 
ried aiaway, the cafe is plainly defperate . 
yet fofome of the late eminent furgeons 
having oblerved, that the lips of the in- 
teftineies, fo wounded, would fometimes 
unexpectedly adhere to the wound in the 
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abdomen, took this hint from nature tos 
ward a cure in fuch defperate cafes. 
Whenever, therefore, a furgeon is called 
in a cafe of this kind, after diligently 
examining the ftate of the upper part of 
the inteftine which has fuffered the lofs 
of fubftance, he thould ftitch it to the 
external wound; for by this means the 
patient may not only be faved from in- 
ftant death, but there have been inftances 
where the wounded inteftine has beem fo 
far healed, that the feces which ufed to 
be voided by the anus, have been voided 
by the wound inthe abdomen. And 
this, tho’ from the neceflity of wearing a 
tin or filver pipe, or keeping cloaths con- 


ftantly upon the part to receive the ex- 


crement, may feem to be very trouble- 
fome ; yet it is furely far better to part 
with one of the conveniencies of Ife, 
than to part with life itfelf; befides, the 
excrements that are voided by this paf- 
fage, are not fo offenfive in fmell, as thefe 
voided per anum. 

The fame method of cure may conve- 
niently alfo be put in practice, where any 
part of the inteltine is mortified, by hav- 
ing been thruit out of the abdomen ; for 
in this cafe if you tie up the mefenterie 
arteries, the corrupted or mortified pare 
of the inteftine may be cut off, and the 
remaining found part made to adhere to 
the wound of the abdomen, And it is 
furely better to try this method and faye 
if it be only a f-w by it, than to leave 
all in this unhappy fituation to perifh 
without help. 

INTESTINAL, fomething belonging to, 
er feated in the inteltines. See the pre- 
ceding article, 

Helter gives the name of inteftinal fe- 
ver to.a {pecies of fever called by others 
mefenteric. See MESENTERIC. 

To this fpecies he alfo refers the dyfen- 
teric, catarrhal, and petechial fevers. See 
Fever, Dysenrery, PETECHI“,@&e. 

INTRADA, Eurry, inthe italian mufic, 
is much the fame with prelude or over- 
ture. See the article PRELUDE. 

INTRANSITIVE, a grammatical term 
for fuch verbs as are other wife called neu- 
ter verbs. See the article VERB. 

INTRENCHMENT, or RETRENCH- 
MENT, inthe art of war. See the article 
RETRENCHMENT. 

IN VRIGUE, or INTREAGUE, an. affem- 
blage of events or circumftances, occur- 
ring in an affair, and perplexing the 
perions concerned in it. 

In 


Po at 


INT 
or plot of a play or romance; or that 
point wherein the principal charaéters 
are moft embarraffed, through the artifice 
and oppofition of certain perfons, or the 
unfortunate falling out of certain acci- 
dents and circumftances. 

In tragedy, comedy, or an epic poem, 
there are always two defigns ; the firft and 
principal is that of the hero of the piece. 
The fecond contains the defigns of all 
thofe who oppofe him: thele oppofite 
caufes produce oppofite effects ; to wit, 
the efforts of the here for the execution 
of his defign, and the efforts of thofe who 
thwartit. As thofe caufes and defigns 
are the beginning cf the aétion, fo thefe 
efforts are the middle, and there form a 
knot or difficulty which we call the in 
trigue, that makes the greateft part of 
the poem. It lafts as long as the mind 
of the reader or hearer is fuipended about 
the event of thofe oppofite efforts: the 
folution or catafrophe commences when 
the knot begins to unravel, and the dif- 
ficulties and doubts begin to clear up. 
The intrigue of the tliad is twofold, the 
firft comprehends three days fighting in 
Achilles's abfence, and confifts on the 
one fide in the refiftance of Agamemnon 
and the Greeks, and on the other in 
the inexorable temper of Achilles. The 
death of Patroclus unravels this in- 
ristegah makes the beginning of a 
fecond’’ Achilles refolves to be reveng- 
ed, but He&tor oppofes his defign ; and 
this forms the fecond intrigue, which is 
the laft day's battle, 
In the /&neid there are alfo two in- 
trigues, the firlt is taken up in the voyage 
and landing of /Eneas in Italy; the 
fecond is his eftablifhment there : the op- 
pofition he met with from Juno in both 
thefe undertakings, forms the intrigue. 
As tothe choice of the intrigue, and the 
manner of unravelling it, it is certain 
‘they ought both to {pring naturally from 
the ground and fubjeét of the poem. 
Bolu gives us three manners of forming 
the intrigue ef a poem ; the firft is that 
already mentioned ; the fecond is taken 
from the fable and defign of the poet; 
in the third the intrigue 1s fo laid, as that 
the folution follows from it of courfe. 
INTRINSIC, a term applied to the inner, 
real, and genuine values, properties, &c, 
ot any thing, in oppofition to their ex- 
- tvinfic or apparent values, @c. 
article EXTRINSIC, 
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In this fenfe, it is uled to fignify thenodus INTRUSION, in law, obtains where a 


INTRUSION DE GARD, was a writ formerly 


INTRUSIONE, isa writ which lies again 


INTUITION, among logicians, the a& 


Seethe INVALID, a perfon wounded, maimed, 


IN T 


anceftor dies feifed of an eftate, or inh 
tance which is expeétant upon an ettat 
for life, and the tenant for life dies; af 
ter which a ftranger enters before th 
heir, in which cafe he is faid to intrude. 
Braéton fays, thatintrtion fizgnifies any 
unlawiul entry upon lands, &c. by @ 
perfon who has no right to the fame, i 
prejudice of the perfon to whom they 
are legally defcended. The difference 
between an intruder and an abator, ac- 
cording to Fitzherbert, is this, vz. tha 
an abator enters into lands, @c. void b 
the death of a tenant in fee, whilft an 
intruder enters upon lands void by the 
death of a tenant for life or years. Aw 
entry on the king’s lands and poffeffiong) 
upon the death of a tenant, @e. is tern 
ed intrufion againft the king, for which! 
an information may be exhibited; tho” 
before office is found, he that occupies 
the land fhall not be an intruder, and 
yet the king is entitled to the profits 
thereof after the tenant’s eftate is ended. | 


in ule, where an infant or perfon within 
age entered upon his Jands, and kept out 
his lord. 


an intruder at the fuit of him that has the 
fee, &c. Ifa perfon has only an eftage. 
tail, he may not have this writ, but isto 
bring a writ of formedon. : 


whereby the mind perceives the agree- 
ment or difagreement of two ideas, im- 
mediately by themfelves, without the in- 
tervention of any other; in which cafe, 
the mind perceives the truth as the eye 
doth the light, only by being direSed 
towards it. Thus the mind perceives: 
that white is not black, that three are 
more than two, and equal to one and 
two. See the article IDEA. 
This part of knowledge, fays Mr. Locke, 
is irrefiftible, and, like the fun-fhine, — 
forces itfelf immediately to be perceived 
as foon as ever the mind turns it view 
that way. It is on this intuition that- 
all the certainty and evidence of out’ 
other knowledge depends; this cer- 
tainty every one finds to be fo great, 
that he cannot imagine, and therefore 
cannot require, a greater. See the ar- 
ticles JUDGMENT, KNOWLEDGE, Dé- 
MONSTRATION, &c. 


or dilabled for agtion by age, Ge. 4 
For” 
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For the colleges or hofpitals built for the 
reception and accommodation of inva- 
lids, or foldiers or feamen worn out 
end dilabled in the fervice, fee the articles 
CoLLece and HOsPITAL, ey 
YVECTED, in heraldry, denotes a thing 
fluted or furrowed. 
| Inveéted is juft the reverfe of ingrailed, 
in which the points are turned outward 
to the field, whereas in inveéled they are 
| turned inward to the ordinary, and the 
fmall femicircles outward to the field. 
See plate CXLV. fig. 5. ; 
NVECTIVE, in rhetoric, differs from 
reproof, as, the latter proceeds from a 
friend, and is intended. for the good of 
the perfon reproved ; whereas the invec- 
tive is the work of an enemy, and en- 
tirely defigned to vex and give uneafi- 
nefs to the perfon againft whom it is di- 
rected. 
NVENTEON, denotes the a& of finding 
any thing new, or even the thing thus 
found. 
Invention is, according to lord Bacon, 
of two wery different kinds, the one of 
arts and fciences, the other of arguments 
and difcourfe: the former he fets down 
as abfolutely deficient. That the other 
part of knowledge is wanting, fays he, 
feems clear; for logic profeffes not, nor 
pretends to invent either mechanical or 
liberal arts ; nor to deduce the opera- 
tions of the one, or the axioms of the 
other : but only leaves us this inftruction, 
‘© To believe every artiftin bis own art,” 
His lord (hip further maintains, that men 
are hitherto more obliged to brutes than 
reafon for inventions. Whence thofe who 
have written concerning the firft inventors 
of things, and origin of fciences, rather 
celebrate chance than art, and bring in 
beafts, birds, fifhes and ferpents, rather 
than men, as the firft teachers of arts. 
No wonder, therefore, as the manner of 
antiquity was to confecrate the inventors 
of ufeful things, that the Egyptians, to 
whom many arts owe their rife, had 
their temples filled with the images of 
rutes, and but a few human idols 
amongft them, As to the invention of 
arts, continues our author, we are rather 
beholden to the wild goat for chirurgery, 
to the nightingale for mufic, to the ftork 
for clyfiers, to the accidental flying off 
of a pot’s cover for artillery, and, ina 
word, to chance, or any thing elfe, ra- 
ther than logic, 

Invention is therefore wle@ for a fub- 

Voi. I, 
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tilty of mind, or fomewhat peculiar in 
a man’s genius, which leads him to the 


difcovery of things new ; whence we fay 
a man of invention, 


Invention, according to Du Bos, is that . 


part which conftitutes the principal merit 
of works, and diftinguifhes the great 
genius from the fimple artift. 
INVENTION, in rhetoric, being one of the 
fecond divifions of invention, according 
to Bacon, fignifies the finding out and 
choofing of arguments which the orator 
is to ufe for proving his point, or moving 
his heaters paffions. 
This invention, in the opinion of that 
philofopher, cannot properly be called 
invention, which is the difcovery of things 
not yet known, and not the recoll<cting 
things that are known ; the only u’e and 
office of this rhetorical invention being 
out of the ftock of knowledge already. 
laid up, to feleét fuch articles as make 
for the purpofe. The fame author di- 
vides the method of procuring a ftock 
of matter for difcourfe into two ; the 
firft of which is either by marking out 
and indicating the parts wherein a thing 
is to be fearched after, which he calls the 
topical way ; and the fecond is by lay- 
ing up arguments for ule that were com- 


poled before hand, and which he calls’ 


the promptuary way. For the method of 
invention, fee the article METHOD, » 
Cicero wrote four books upon invention, 
whereof two only are remaining,. In- 
vention, according to this author, is the 
principal part of oration. 

INVENTION, in poetry, is applied to what- 
ever the poet adds to the hiftory of the 
fubje& he has chofén, as well as to the 

, new turn he gives it, 

INVENTION, in painting, is the choice 
which the painter makes of the objeéts 
that are to enter the compofition of his 
piece. 

M. Felibien gives the general name in- 


vention to every thing that depends on the _ 


genius of the painter, as the ordonnance, 
the difpofition of the fubje&t, and even 
the fubjet itfelf; when it is new. He 
alfo diftinguifhes invention into two 
kinds, that which arifes immediately 
from the mind of the painter, and that 


which he borrows from fome other: the . 


firft is when he abfolutely invents the 

fubject himfelf; and the fecond, when he 

borrows it from hiftory, fable, &e, 

Mr. de Piles obferves, that invention is 

different from difpofition, and that it is 
10 X thofe 
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thofe two things together that form com- 
polition; for after having made a good 
choice of objets proper for the fubjeé, 
they may be ill difpofed, and then, tho” 
the invention be ever fo good, the difpo- 
fition will be faulty, and the piece wall 
difpleale. 

INVENTION is alfo ufed for the difcovery 
ofa thing hidden, Hence, 

INVENTION of the holy crofs. 
ticle Invention of *he Cross. 

INVENTORY in law, &c. is a fchedule 
containing all the goods and chattles of a 
deceafed perfon that belonged to him at 
the time of his death, together with the 
value of the fame, as apprailed by two 

- or more indifferent perfons. 

Executors, as weil as adminiftrators, are 
to deliver in upon oath to the ordinary 
indented inventories, one part of which 
is to remain with the ordinary, and the 
other part with the executor oy admini- 
ftrator. This is required for the benefit 
of the creditors and legatees, that the 
executor or adminiftrator may not con- 
ceal any part of the perfonal eftate from 
them. ‘The ftatute ordains, that the in- 
ventory fhall be exhibited within three 
months afier the perfon’s deceafe ; yet it 
may be done afterwards, for the ordi- 
nary may difpenfe with the time, and 
even wi'l its being ever exhibited, as in 
cafes where fhe creditors aye paid, and 
the will is executed. 

INVERARY, a parliament town of Scot- 
land, in the. county of Argyle, of which 
it is the capital, fiuated on Lochfin, 
forty-five miles north-weft of Glafgow : 
welt longitude 5%, north latitude 56° 
28". 

INVERNESS, a parliament and port. town 
of Scotland, the capital of the county of 
Invernefs, fituated at the mouth of the 
river Nefs; weft lorg 4°, north lat. 
57° 46/. 

INVERSE, is applied to a manner of 
working the rule of three, or propor- 
tion, which feems to go backward, or 
contrary to the order of the common or 
dire&t rule. Sze the articles RULE OF 
THREE and PROPORTION, 

INVERSE method of fluxions. See FLUXI0N« 

INVERSION, the inverting or turning any 
thing backwards. 

INVERSION, in grammar, is where the 
words of a phrafe are ranged in a man- 
ner not fo natural as they might be. 
itis a confiderable beauty either in verfe 
or profe, when we have it from an able 
hand; it gives vigour and variety to a 

Z 


See the ar- 
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INVERURY, a parliament- town of Scot.) 


INVESFIGATION, 


INVESTITURE, in law, a giving livery 


INULA, in botany, a genus of the fynge 


INVOCATION, in theology, the aé& of 


IN V 
fentence, and keeps the mind in an agree | 


able fufpence and expeétation of a mare|| 
vellaus turn and conclufion. é' 


land, in the county of Aberdeen, fituated! 
on the river Don, ten miles weft o} 
Aberdeen, 
roperly denotes the 
fearching or finding’ any thing out by 
the tracts or prints of the feet; whence 
mathematicians, fchoolmen, and gram~ 
marians, come to ufe the term in their 
refpective refearches. 
Inveftigation of a theme, in grammar, is 
the finding out the primitive tenfe, mood, 
and perfon of any verb, far removed 
from its fource. To underttand a greek 
author, it is abfolutely neceffary to be 
well acquainted with the method of in- 
veftigating a theme. ‘This theme, in 
the greek tongue, is the prefent tenfe of 
the indicative mood. 
€lenard was the fir who introduced this 
term into grammar; he gives the title 
invefizatio thematis to that part where 
he teaches the manner of finding whence 
any perfon or tenfe of a verb proceeds, 
and of reducing it to its primitive word 
or finding its indicative, 


of feifin or pofitfiion. There was ane 
tiently a great variety of ceremonies ufed 
upon inveltitures ; as at firft they were] 
made, by a certain form of words; and 
afierwads, by fuch things as had the 
greateft refemblance to the thing to be] 
transferred: thus where lands were in- 
tended to pafs, a turf, &c. was delivered 
by the granter to the grantee. In the 
church, it was cuftomary for princes te 
make inveftiture of ecclefiaftical bene 
fices, by delivering to the perfons they 
had chofen, a paftoral ftaffand a ring. 


nefia-polygamia-fuperfiua clafs of plants 
with radiated flowers: the receptacle i 
naked; the down is fimple; and the 
antherz terminate in fete at their bafes, 


adoring God, and elpecially of addrefling 
him in prayer for his affiftance and pro- 
tection. See the articles ADORATION 
and PRAYER. 
The difference between the invocation of 
God and of the faints, as praétifed by 
the papifts, is thus explained in the ca 
techifin of the council of Trent. ** We 
“+ bee of God, fays the catechifm, to 
“* give us good things, ‘and to deliver u 
‘* from evil; but we pray to the faints, 
66 te 
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*¢ to imtercede with God, and obtain 
<* thofe: things which we ftand in need 
‘* of, Hence we afe different forms in 
_* prayiing to God, and to the faints ; 
‘* to the former we fay, hear us, have 
“* mercy on us; to the latter we only 
“< fay, pray for us.” The council of 
Trent cexprefsly teaches, that the faints 
who reeign with Jefas Chrift, offer up 
their prrayers to God for men, and con- 
| demn tthofe who maintain the contrary 
do&rinse. The proteftants rejeét and 
cenlure: this praclice as contrary to {crip- 
ture, dleny the truth of the faét, and 
think iit highly unreafonable to fuppole 
that a limited finite being fhould be in a 
mannezr omniprefent, and at one and the 
fame tlime hear and attend to the prayers 
that aree offered to him in England, Chi- 
na, amd Peru ; and from thence infer, 
that iff the faints cannot hear their re- 
quetts,, it is inconfiftent with common 
fenfe (to addyvefs any kind of prayer to 
them. } 
FNVOCA‘TION, in poetry, an addrefs at 
the beeginning of a poem, wherein the 
poet ccalls fer the affittance of fomé divi- 
nity, particularly of his mufe, or the 
deity of poctry. 
The s:nvocation is faid to be abfolutely 
necefliary in an epic poem, as the poet 
relatess things which he could not be fup- 
pofedi to know, unlefs he were infpired 
by forme deity, Befides, it ferves his read- 
ers ass an examp!e of piety, which ought 
to be: the foundation of his whole work, 
Add to this, that the gods are to have a 
part in the aétion, and it is not decent 
he flnould fet them to work without fin 
aking them leave. 
In the courfe of an epic poem, it is true, 
feverral invocations occur, particulaily 
whem eny thing extraordinary comes to 
be related; as when Virgil defcribes the 
metaimorphofis of AEneas’s fleet inia fea 
nymphs; but the firft invocation is always 
the mot confiderable, 
In tihe invocation, Boffu confiders two 
thinggs ; the firlt is what the poet re- 
queiits; and the fecond, to what deity 
he acddreffes his requett. As to the fiift, 
Homer has fo clolely joined the invoca- 
tion) to the propofition, that he feems to 
invoke his mule for the whole work. 
Virgil, on the contrary, only requetts his 
muffle to furnifh him with a part of bis 
fubject: he even mentions the particular 
part, 1 which he defires her affiftance ; 
andi alter propofing his matter, in ail its 
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extent, he begs the mufe to acquaint him 
with the caufe of it, 

As to the deity invoked, the fame au- 
thor obleives, that it muft always be ihe 
divinity that prefides over poetry in ge- 
neral, or that which prebdes over the 
particular fubje&t of the work. Ovid's 
invocation m hismetamorphetis, and like- 
wile Lucretius’s, is of this latter kind; 
thofe cf Homer and Virgil sre of the 
former: they only invoke the mufes, 
and thus diftinguifh beiween the di- 
vinities who prelide over poetry, and 
thofe who prefide over the ations of the 
poem, and have parts init. Lord Shafil- 
bury obfeives, that an invocation appears 
cold from a modern poet. 


INVOICE, an account in writing of the 


perticulars of merchandife,) with their 
“value, cultom, charges, Ge. tranfinitted 
by one merchant to another in a diltant 
country, 

Ove copy of every invoice is to be in- 
ferted verbatim in the invoice-book, for 
the merchant's private ufe; and another 
copy mult, immediately upon thipping 
off the goods, be difpatched by poft, 
or otherwile, to the correfpondent, This: 


copy 3s commonly drawn out vpon_a 


fheet of large polt paper, to the end of 
which is fubjomed a letter of advice. 

It moult here be obferved, that when a 
merchant thips eff goods for his own ac- 
count, the invoicedent to the faétor con- 
tains only the quantity of goods, but 
nothing of the coft and charges ; and 
the le‘ter fubjoined conffts of initructions 
fignifying in what manner the employer 
inclines to have his goods difpoied of, 
and returns made, 


INVOICE BOOK, this book is paged, and 


contains copies of the invoices-of goods 
fent to fea: for asa merchant is obliged 
to fend his correfpondent an invoice of 
all the goods he configns to him, fo it 
is reafonable that he fhould keep a copy 
of it for humfelf. For the further ules 
of invoice-hocks, fee Boox of iuvoices. 


INVOLUCRUM, among boranifis, that 


fort of calyx or cop, which furroundsa 
number of flowers together, every one of 
which has, befides this general cup, its 
own particular pedanthium, See the ar- 
ticle CALYX. 

The involucrun confifs of a number 
cf tittle leaves, ¢ilpofed in a radiated 
manner. 


INVOLU TION, in algebra, the raifing of 


a quantity trom its root to any power 
40 K2 affigned 
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afigned. See the articles QuaNTITY 
and Power, 
Any fimpie quantity is involved by mul- 
tipl ying the exponent by that of the power 
required : thus, to raifé, any fimple 
quantity to its fecond, third, fourth, &c. 
power, is only to multiply its exponent 
a, by 2, 3, 4, &c. and, in general, the 
wer exprefled by m, of any quantity, 
1s had by multiplying its exponent by 7. 
Thus, the fecond power of a isa? *!— 
a”; its third power, or cube, is a3** 
‘ ; Da oan MAI 8 
= a3; and the mth power of ais a 
=a”. Alfo the fquare of a* is a? *+— 
r=a® ; the cube of atisa3*+— a2; 


. xm 
and the mth power of a+ is arr. 


The fguare of abe is a? b* c?, ‘ge 
cube is 23 3 ¢5, and the mth powesus 
' m,m m 
Re. 

‘The coefficients muft alfo be raifed to the 
fame power by a continual multiplication 
of itfelf by itfelf, as often as unit is con- 
tained in the exponent of the power re- 


a+t b= root 
xXa+b 
a*+ab 


+ab+b? 


4*+2@6+ 6* = the fquare, or fecond power, 


Kxa+é 
43? 4-2artb+ab* 
+ a*b+2ab*+63 


a*+3a7b+ 32a6%+ 63 =cube, or third power. 


xatsb 
ake 
4*+3@46+4 3247674463 
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+ ash+3a*h*+,ab34 54 


a++4a%b+ba* b*+4ab3+64*— biquadratic, or fourth power. 


xatb 
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quired. Thus, the fquare of 3a is 3% 
3 X a@* = 9 a*: and the cube of 3 ab ig | 
3% 3X3 X%.43 63 = 27433, 
As to the figns, when the quantity to b 
involved is pofitive, ‘it is obvious that all 
its powers muft be pofitive too: and 
when the quantity to be involved is ne« 
gative, then all its powers whofe expo- 
nents are even numbers mutt be pofitive, 
and thofe whofe exponents are odd num-. 
bers negative ; bécaufe any number o 
multiplications of a negative, if that 
number be even, gives a pofitive. The: 
power then can only be negative when 
its exponent is an odd number, though 
the quantity to be involved be negative. 
Thus the powers of —a are + @?,— 
a3,+at,—a>, +a°, &c. thole powers 
whole exponents are 2, 4, 6, @c. being 
pofitive ; but thofe whofe exponents are 
1, 3, 5, &c. negative. 

The involution ot any compound quane 
tity is performed by a continual multi- 
plication of it by itfelf, as in the bingy 
miala+. Thus, © ia 


@>4+ya4%b646a5b'+4a*b3>4ab* 
4+ at+*h + 4a3b6* 4-647 634 4ab4+4 55 


a>+s5ath+10asbt+ 10a*b3+ 5a64++455 =the fifth power, 
x ats 


aed 5 a°b+ soatbr+t 10a3b6345a*b++ abs 
+ 4564+ 6atb*4+ 1043263 4+ yoa*h++5ab54h8 


a° rig as b+ 15a*h? 4+20a%b3 + 15a*b*+ 6005 +b° = fixth power, &y. ‘ 


Ff the powers of 2 — & are required, they 
will be found the fame as the preceding ; 
only the terms, in which the exponent 
‘of b isan odd number, will be negative, 
becaufe an odd number of multiplications 
of a negative produces a negative: thus, 
the enbe of aap will be found to be zi— 3 


a*h + 3ab7—b3 ; where the fecomd and 
third term are negative, the expoment of 
4 being an odd number in thete terms. 
In general, the terms of any power of 
a—bare pofitive and negative by turns. 

But the reader will find a general theo- 
rem, for raifiag a binomial to any power 


4 


required, 


JOA 
yequiredd, under the article BINOMIAL. 
{fa quaantity, confifting of three or more 
terms, is to be involved, it may be dil- 
tinguiftfhed into two parts, which are to 
be raifeéed to any power in the fame man- 
ner ass a binomial; and then, by the 
| fame rrules, you may fubftitute, imftead 
| of the ; powers of thefe compound parts, 


az 
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their vvalues: thus, atb+¢c ma+b+c 
= a+b be 2cxatb+ctma*+2abh 
4b 4h 2act+r2be+er. And, a+6+c3 
—at+-b34+ 3cxath?+3c*xatb+ 
3 = 4a3 + 3 a7b434ab>+ 634 3.47 ¢+ 
6abe>4+3b%c43ac74 3 bc? 43, 

In theefeexamples, a+ 6 + ¢ is confider- 
ed as compofed of the compound part 
a+ ,, and the fimple parte; and then 
the poowers of a+b, are formed by the 
binomnial theorem, and fubftituted for 
a+643, and a es 

The reeverfe of involution is called evolu- 
tion, cor the extra@ion of roots ; that is, 
the finnding the roots of the powers of any 
quantitity, whether fimple or compound. 
See thhe article EXTRACTION. 
JOACHAIMITES, in church-hiftory, the 
difcipbles of Joachim a ciftertian monk, 
who was an abbot of Flora in Ca- 
labriaa, and a great pretender to in{pira- 
tion. : 

‘The jjoachimites were particularly fond of 
certaitin ternaries: the Father, they faid, 
operaated from the beginning till the com- 
ing obf the Son; theSon, from thattimeto 
theirss, which was the year 1260; and from 
that titime the Holy Spirit was to operate in 
histwarn. They alfo divided every thing 
relatiing to men, to doctrine, and the man- 
ner obf living, into three clafles, according 
to thee three perfons in the trinity ; the firft 
ternaary was that of men; of whom the 
firft cclafs was that of married men; which 
had | lafted during the whole period of the 
Father ; the fecond was that of clerks, 
whickh had lafted during the time of the 
Son ;; and the laft was that of the monks, 
in whhich there was to be an uncommon 
effuliion of grace by the Holy Spirit; the 
feconnd ternary was that of doSrine, viz, 
the COld Teftament, the New, and the 
everldatting Gofpel ; the firft they afcribed 
to thae Father, the fecond to the Son, and 
the tithird to the Holy Spirit; a third ter- 
naryy confifted in the manner of living, 
wiz... under the Father, men lived ac- 
cordiing to the flefh ; under the Son, they 
jivedd according to the fledh and the fpirit; 
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and under the Holy Ghoft, they were te 
live according to the fpirit only. 

JOANNA, one of the iflands of Comoro, 
fituated between the north-weft part of 
Madagafcar and Zanguebar, in Africa: 
ealt long. 45°, fouth lat. 12°. 

JOB, or Book of Jon, a canonical book of 
the Old Teitament, containing a narra~ ~ 
tive of a feries of misfortunes whicla 
happened toa man whofe name was Joby 
as a trial of his virtue and patience; to- 
gether with the conferences he had with 
his cruel friends, on the fubject of bis 
misfortunes, andthe manner in which he 
was reftored to eafeand happinefs, This 
book is filled with thofe noble, bold, and 
figurative expreffions, which conftitute the | 
very foul of poetry. 
Many of the jewifh rabbins pretend that 
this relation is altogether a fiction ; others 
think it a fimple narrative of a matter of 
fa&t, juft as it happened: while a third 
fort ot critics acknowlege that the grounds 
work of the ftory is true, but that it is 
wrote in a poetical ftrain, and decorated 
with peculiar circumftances, to render the 
narration more profitable and entertain- 
ing. 

The time is not fet down, in which Job 
lived, Some have thought that he was 
much antienter than Mofes, becaufe the 
law is never cited by Job or his friends, 
and becaufe it is related that Job himfelf 
offered facrifices. Some imagine that this 
book was wrote by himfelf; others fay, 
that Job. wrote it originally in fyriac or 
arabic, and that Moles franflated it inte 
hebrew: but the rabbins generally pro- 
nounce Moles to be the author of it, and 
many chriftian writers are of the fame 
opinion. 

The worthip of Job is of great antiquity 
among the Greeks and Latins: the Greeks 
celebrate this feftival on May 6, and the 
latins keep it on the fame month, A 
great number of churches and chapels are 
dedicated tq this holy man, particularly 
in Spain and Italy ; and he is invoked 
principally againft- the leprofy, the itch, 
the foul difeafe, and the like diftempers, 

JOBBER, in law, a perfonthat buys and 
fells cattle for others, Hence ftock-jobbers 
are perfons who buy and fell ftocks for 
other perfons. 


JOEL, or the Prophecy of JorL, a canoni- 


cal book of the Old ‘Teltament. Joel wag 
the fon of Pethuel, and the fecond of the 
twelve leffer prophets. 
prophet is figurative, frong, and aad 
ae five, 
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five. He upbraids the Ifraelites for their 
idolatry, and foretells the calamities they 
thould faffer, as a punifhment of that 
_ fin; but he endeavours to fupport them 
_ with the comfort thet their miferies fhould 
have an end; vpon their reformation and 
repentance. 
-ZOGUIS, among the eaft-indians, a kind 
of hermits, who generally ftand under 
trees, or near their pagods. Some of 
them go flark naked, holding their arms 
acro{s over their heads, and continue in 
that pofture all their lives: others lie on 
the ground with one leg higher than the 
other, and their arms raifed above their 
head; and thefe wretched penitents in- 
fenfibly lofe the ufe of their arms and 
legs: fome confine themfelves in cages, 
fet on the top of a thick ftake, fixed in the 
ground, and thefe cages are fo fmall, that 
they put the penitent to prodigious tor- 
ture: fome holding a fabre in one hand, 
and a kind of fhield in the other, go up 
a kind of crane, where hooking them- 
felves to an iron, which runs a confider- 
able way mto their backs, they fpring 
forward into the air, flourifhing their 
fabres, and launching out into extrava- 
gant praifes cf their idols: and others 
plunge into the Ganges, in hopes of be- 
ing devoured by a crocodile, fancying 
that by this means they fhould obtain the 
bappinefs of the next life. 
Thefe miferable wretches are confideted 
by the Indians as perfe& models of picty 
and holinefs; they are followed by per- 
fons of both fexes, who make a vow of 
devoting themfelves to their fervice, and 
are wholly employed in foothing their 
voluntary fufferings by offering them 
alms and refrefhments. They call the 
pious to their devotions by ringing a little 
bell; and when they hold their {piritual 
converfations, they fit clofe in a ring, and 
fet up a banner, made of feveral pieces of 
ttuff, faftened at the end of a ftick. 
JOHN, or Go/pel of St. JouN, a canonical 
_ book of the New Teftament, containing 
a recital of the life, ations, do&trine, 
and death of our Saviour Jefus Chrift, 
written by St. John the apoffle and evan- 
gelift. See the article GOsPEL. 
St. John wrote his Gofpel at Ephefus, 
after his return from the ifle of Patmos, 
at the defire of the chriftians of Afia, 
St. Jerom fays, he would not undertake 
{| it, but on condition they fhould appoint 
a public faft, to implore the affiftance of 
God ; and that the faft being ended, St, 
John, filled with the Holy Ghoft, broke 
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out into thefe words, ‘* In the beginning | 
‘* was the word,” &c. Theantients affign | 
two reafons for this undertaking : the firft 
is, becaufe, in the other three Gofpels, 
there was wanting the hiftory of the be-. 
ginning of Jefus Chrift’s preaching, till 
the imprifonment of John the Baptitt ; 
which, therefore, he applied himfelf 
particularly to relate. The fecond rea- 
fon was, in order to remove the errors of 
the cerinthians, ebionites, and other fe&s, 

St. JOHN’s Day, the name of two chriftian 
fettivals, one obferved on June 24. kept in | 
commemoration of the wonderful circum- 
ftances attending the birth of St. John the 
Baptit; and the other on Dec. 27, in. 
honour of St. John the Evangelift. 

Chriftians of St. JouN, See CHRISTIANS, 

St. JOHN’s BREAD, ceratoxia, in botany, 
See the article CERATONIA, 

St, JOHN’s WORT, a plant called by au- 
tbors hypericum. See HyPERICUM. 

Sweet JOHNS, in botany, a name fometimes 
given to the pink. 

St. JOHN’s, in geography, one of the Phi- 
lippine-iflands, fituated in 126° ealt Jong. 
and 7° north lat. 

St, JoHN’s is alfo an ifland in the bay of 
St. Lawrence, fitaated north of New 
Scotland: weft longitude 65°, north 
latitude 47°. : 

JOIGNY, a town of Champaign, in France, 
thirty miles fouth- welt of Troyes. 

JOINDER, or JoOYNDER, in law, figni- 
fies a joining ot two perfonsin the fame 
a€tion: as for inftance, if there are two 
joint-poffeffors of goods, and thefe are 
taken from one of them, they may both 
joi in an aéticn to recover them, An 
aétion againft the owner of a fhip, onac- 
count of goods damaged, muft be brought 
againtt all of them: and where there are 
feveral partners in trade, and one has the 
management, ations muft be brought 
againit all the partners jointly. In ace 
tions perfonal, feveral wrongs may be 
joined in one writ; yet this cannot be- 
done whcre fume things are founded on - 
a tort, and fome on a contraét, be- 
canfe they require a different plea and a 
different procels. However, a general 
action of trefpafs, and a fpecial aftion on - 
the cafe, may be joined in one aétion ; 
and any aétioas may be joined, im which 
the plea, not guiity, goes to all, 

JOINERY, the art of working in wood, 
or of fitting various pieces of tinnber to- 


“gether, 
4 Ris called bythe french metui erie, q. de 
finat-wae t9 gillingu:ih it from cars 
2 > pentry, | 
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pentry, which is employed about large 
and lefis curious works. See the article 
CARPESNTRY. 

In the anmexed plate (CXLVII.) are re- 
prefented the tools employed in this art ; 
where JA is a work-beneh ; 4, the hook ; 
ce, the ficrew 3 d, the hold fat; a, a, a, 
holes im the legs of the bench 5 e, e, mal- 
lets; Bi, B, B, &c. planes of feveral forts ; 
| where Bt is called a fore-plane; B22, 
a jointer; B3, a ftrike-block; By, a 
fmoothiing- plane; B5, a rabbet-plane ; 


B 6, tthe plough: C, C, C, chiffels of - 
feveral! forts; C1 and C3 being call- — 


ed formers; C 2, a paring-chiffel ; 
C4, a fkew-former; C 5, a mortefs- 
chiffel ; C6,a gouge: D isa fquare, a 
being called the handle; 64, the tongue; 
¢, the: outer fqware; and d, the inner 
fquare': E, E, hand-faws ; F, the be- 
vil, wiith iistongue moveable upona cen- 
ter; C3, agage; H, a piercer; a@being 
its heard 5 6, the pad; ¢, the itock 3 and 
#, the: bat: I, agimblet ; K, an augre ; 
aa bering its hantle; and J, its bit; L, 
a hatcthet; M, a frame or bow-faw ; N, 
a whnp-faw; 0, atenant faw; Q_, a 
compails-faw ; R, a hammer; and S, a 
foot-riule, to meafure their work with. 
JOINT,, in general, denotes the jun@ure 
cf two or more things, 


The jjoints of the human body are called : 


by aniatowifts articutations, 
ticle ARTICULATION. 
The ‘term joint is alfo applied to the fe- 
paratiiom between the ftones or bricks of a 
building, ufually filled with mortar, pla- 
fter, ‘or cement: alfo by carpenters, to 
the fe:veral manners cf affembling or fit- 
ing prieces of wood together; as a dove- 
tal jroint, &cy 

Stiffne/s: of the JOINTS, in furgery and me- 
dicinee, fometimes proceeds from the bones 
being: broken, bruifed, or wounded, ef- 
peciailly about the extreme parts, which 
beings Kept in one pofture, in order for 
cure,, the fynovia of the joints becomes 
thick:, and depraves or quite abolithes its 
moticon ; or it may proceed from the bo- 
ny jutice proceeding from broken bones, 
and iinfinuating itfelf into the joint. Hoff- 
man fays, difeales of the joints fometimes 

rocezed from fpafms of the ligaments. 

If difficulty of motion proceeds from Jong 
reft, iit is to be treated with emollient and 
refoliving fomentations, ointments, oils, 
and ithe hot fat of animals, often rubbed 
vpom the joint; at the fame time ufing 
a gemtie flexure, till the motion is gradu- 
ally reftored, If thefe will not do, thea 
warm emollient baths muft be ufed, or 


See the ar- 
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hot- bath-waters, till the infpiffated liqaor 
is diffolved, and the motion as much as 
poffible reftored, If it proceeds from the 
juice of broken bones, or the nodus gour, 
it is generally incurable, if the former 
remedies will not do. 


JosnT-EXECUTORS, in law, are when two 
or more perfons are appointed fuch by 


will ; in which cafe they are accounted 
but as one fingle perfon, fo that the ac- 
tions done by one ef them are tiken to 
be the aéts of all, becaufe they all repre- 


_fent the perfon of the tefator > thus, 
where two. joint executors are poffefled 
of aleafe for years, in right of their teta- 


tor, ove of them may fell the term with- - 
out the others joining; and in like man- 
ner, where one joint-executor gives a re- 
Jeafe, the others is bound by it, each hav- 
ing an authority over the whole eftate : 
but a joint-executor is not charged with. 


_ the aéts of his companion, any farther than 


he is actually poflefied of the goods of the 
teftator ; however, if joint-executors en- 
ter into an agreement, that each thall in- 
termeddle with particular parts of the 
tettator’s eftate, in that cafe, each be- 
comes chargeable for the whole, by agree- 
ment. It has been held, that two joint- 
executors cannot plead feparate pleas, be- 
caufe their teftator, if living, on an ation 
brought againft him, could have been 
allowed but one plea; and that if all the 
executors are not named in an action 
brought by joint-executors, the aétion 
will abate, As to legatees, the receipt 
of one executor charges not the other. 


JOINT-LIVES, in law, is where any thing 


is granted or piven to two or more during 
their lives, 


JOmnT-TENANTS, are fuch as hold lands 


or tenements jointly by one title; as 
where a man grants lands, &¢. to two 
perfons and their heirs; fuch perfons, 
during their joint*tenan y, muft jointly 
plead, as well as be jointly fued, which 
is common to them with coparcenars of | 
Jands. See thearticle COPARCENARS. 
Every joint-tenant in an eftate has a right 
fo his own fhare, and may give leafe or 


' forfeit the fame ; he may make a leafe, but 


not a deed of feoffment, or grant, to any 
befides hiscompanion. Joint-tenants can- 
not fingly difpofe of more than the part. 
that belongs to them ; for where they join 
in any gift or grant of lands, imthe judg- 
ment of the law, each gives but his‘re- 
fpetive part: therefore, if one joint- 
tenant grants a rent-charge out of ‘his 
part, after his death the furvivor fhall 
have the whole land difcharged, becaufe 
the 


Jor 

the land will be his by furvivorfhip: but 
where a leafe for years is made by.a 
joint-tenant, it cannot be avoided by the 
furvivor. Sometimes joint-tenants enter 
into covenants, not to take advantage of 
each other by (urvivorfhip ; and, indeed, 
they, as well as tenants in common of 
inheritance, are bound by ftatute to make 
partitions in the fame manner as copar- 
cenars. 

JOINTURE, in law, generally fignifies a 
fettlement cf Jands and tenements, made 
on a woman in confideration of mar- 
siage, See the article MARRIAGE, 

It alfo fignifies a covenant, by which the 
hufband, or fome friends of his, affures. 
lands, @c. to his wife for the term of 
her life. See the article ANNUITY. 
Here it is obfervable, that an eftate fet- 
tled in jointure, which comes from the 
anceftors of the wife, and is not of the 
purchale of the hufband, or foime anceftor 
of his, will not be accounted a good join- 
ture. Where no eftate of inheritance is 
referved to the hufbaind and his heirs; but 
the eftate is granted to the wife for life, 
or in tail, the remainder to a ftranger ; 
this will not be a legal jointure, although 
the fame is made by the hufband or his 
anceftor. 
In order to make a perfest jointure agree- 
able to the ftatute 27 Hen. VIII. cap. x. 
~ feveral things are to be obferved : 1, That 
it be made to take effet for the wife’s 
life, either in poffeflion or profit, pre- 
fenily after the deceafe of her hufband. 
2. That it be for the term of her own 
hife, or for a greater eftate: it may how- 
ever be limited to continue no longer 
than fhe remains a widow, &c. 3. That 
it be expreffed to be in fatisfaflion of her 
whole dower, and not a part thereof. 
4- That, though it may be made either 
before or after marriage, yet, if before, 
the wife cannot wave it, and claim her 
dower at common law: but if made af- 
terwards, fhe may, at the death of her 
hufband. It is here faid, that all other 
fetlements in lieu of jointures, that 
are not purfuant to this ftatute, are 
jointures at common law, and no bars 
to claim of dower. See Dower. 
Upon the hufband’s death, the wife may 
enter on her jointure, and is not driven 
to a real aftion, as fhe is to recover dower 
atcommon law. Wherefore, on alaw- 
ful evition of her jointure, fhe fhall be 
endowed according to the rate of her 
hufband’s Jands, of which fhe was enti- 
tled to dower by the common law; and 
fhould fle be evicted of part of her joins 
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JOINTURESS, or JomnTRESs, the per- 
-fon on whom a jointure is fettled. See 


JOINVILLE, a town of Champaign, in 


JOISTS, or JoysTs, in architeGture, thofe 


JONAH, or Prophecy of JONAH, @ canoes 


JON 

ture, fhe fhall have dower for fo muchf 
thereof, A hufband committing treafon 
fhall not occafion a forfeiture of the wife's — 
jointure; yet feme-coverts committing 
the fame, or felony, are liable to forfeit 
their jointures; and upon conviction o; 
recufancy, they incur the forfeiture of 
two parts of three in their joimtures, as 
wel]l as dowers. 


the preceding article. \ 
Where an eftate, fettled on a wife, isa 
jointure by law, and the jointrefs makes 
any alienation thereof, either by fineg 
feoflment, @c. with ancther hufband, fuch 
alienation fhall bea forfeiture of the eftaté 
fo fettled, as a jointure ; but a jointrefg 
mnay, by leafe, demife and grant an eftate 
For forty years, &c. if the live fo long, 
or for life, without incurring a forfeitures 
In cafe the jointrefs covinovfly fuffers a 
recovery to bar the heir, he may entef 
preféntly pon the lands, &e. 


France, fituated on the river Marne ¢ 
eaft longitude 5° 15’, and north latitude 
48° 27’. 


pieces of timber framed into the girders 
and fummers, on which the boards of thé 
floor are Jaid, 

Joifts are from fix to eight inches fquare; 
and ought feldom to he at a greater di- 
ftance from each other than ten, or, at 
moft, twelve inches, nor ought they ever 
to bear a greater Jength than ten feet, or 
to be lefs into the wal] than eight inches. 
All joifts on theback of a chimney ought 
to be laid with a trimmer, at fix inches 
diftance from the back. 

Some carpenters furr their joifts, as they 
call it; that is, they lay two rows of 
joifts, one over another, the undermoft — 
of which are framed Jevel with the under 
fide of the girder; and the uppermoft; 
which lie cro{s the lower ones, liie level 
with the upper fide of the girder, 


nical book of the Old Teftament, in 
which it is related, that Jonah was or- 
dered to goand prophecy the deftiruétion 
of the Ninevites ; but that difoberdiently — 
attempting a voyage ancther way, he was 
difcovered by the rifing of a fudden tem 
peft, and caft into the fea, where lhe was 
fwallowed up by a whale, which Jhaving — 
lodged him three days and three nights 
in his belly, difgorged him upon the 
fhore ; whereupon being fenfible of hig 
pat danger and furprifing deliveraince, he 

‘betook 
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ION 
tetook himfelf to the journey and em- 
buffy, to which he was appointed; and 
arriving at Nineveh, the metropolis of 
Affyria, he, according to his commiffion, 
boldly laid open to the inhabitants, their 
fins and. mifcarriages, and proclaimed 
their fudden overthrow ; upon which the 
whole citw, by prayer and fafting, and a 
fpeedy repentance, happily averted: the 
divine vemgeance, and efcaped the threat- 
ened ruin. : 

ONIA antiently was a province of the 
leffer Afia, or Natolia, bounded by Eto- 
lia on the north, Lydia on the eaft, Ca- 


the weft. a 
IONIC orper, the third of the five orders 
of archite&ture, being a kind of mean be- 
tween the robuft and delicate orders. 
See plate CXLVIII. fig. n> 

The firft idea of this order was given by 
the people of Ionia, who, according to 
Vitruvius, formed it on the model of a 
young woman of an elegant thape, dreffed 
in her hair; whereas the doric had been 
formed on the model of a ftrong robuft 
man. The ionic order is diftinguifhed 
from the compofite, in that it has none of 
the acamthus-leaves in its capital ;, and 


from the tufcan and doric, by the chan-' 


nels and flutings in itsfhaft. . 
The capital of this order is adorned with 
volutes, and its corniche with dentiles. 


The proportions of the ionic pillar, as 


they are taken from the famous one in - 


the temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome, 
now the church of St, Mary the Egyp- 
tian, are thefe: 1. The entire orderfrom 
the {uperficies of the area to the corniche, 
are twenty-two modules, or eleven dia- 
meters. 2. The column with its bafe 
contains eighteen modules. 3, Theen- 
tablature contains four modules. 4. The 
volute of the capital is of an eval form. 
5. She columns in this order are often 
hollowed, and furrowed with twenty- 
four gutters or channels, called flutings : 
thefe flutings are not always concave from 
the top of the fhaft to the bottom, but 
for that third of it next the bafe, they are 


filled up with a kind of rods or canes; — 


and in the other two thirds they are left 
hollow, or ftriated, in imitation of the 
folds or plaits of a garment. 

When this order was firft invented, its 
height was but fixteen modules ; but the 
antients, to render it {till more beautiful 
than the doric, augmented its height, by 
adding 2 bafe to it. 

Mr. Le Clerc makes its entablement four 
modules and ten minutes, and its pede- 

You. Wf, 
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ftal fix entire modules; fo that the whole. 
order makes twenty-eight modules ten 
minutes, 

This order is at prefent ufed properly in 
churches and religious houfes, courts of 
juftice, and other places of tranquility 


and devotion. 


This order has one advantage above any 
of the reft, which confitts in this, that 
the fore and hind parts of its capital are 


tended with an inconvenience, when the 
ordonnance is to turn from the front of 
the building to the fide; to obviate which, 
the capital may be made angular, as is 
done in the temple of Fortuna Virilis. 
Scamozzi, and fome other modern archi- 
te&ts, have introduced the upper part of 
the compofite capital, in lieu of the ionic, 
imitating that of the temple of Concord, 
whofe four fides are alike, ‘To render it 
a little more beautiful, the volute may be 
made a little oval and inclining. 

For the bafe, corniche, freeze, and pe- 
deftal of this order, fee the articles BasE, 
CorNICHE, &c. 


IONIC DIALECT, in grammar, a manner 


of {peaking peculiar tothe people of Ionia. 
At firft-it was the fame with the antient 
attic; ‘but pafling into Afia, it did not 
arrive at that delicacy and perfection to 
which the athenians attained. The Io- 


‘nians generally changed the a into n, as 


copie into copin: they put the » and « for 
e, and am for n, as aylniw for ayleiov: 


‘aveynam for avayen: they alfo change « 


and & into vi, ev into wi’, e: into ea and 
tz, cv intow and rv, and eo into ty, as 


f2.@- into Pui, crnBew into adrndnin, — 


Savua into Sata, avl© into wi, wa-. 
tizGas into aoeacOut, nyssig into npeees, Ge, 
they alfo inlert thes and v, as céi:@- 
for ¢21@-, and wervs for wervs 


Tonic secrT was the firft of the antient 


feéts of philofophers ; the others were the 
italic and eleatic, ‘The founder of “this 
feét was Thales, who being a native of 
Miletus in Ionia, occafioned his fallowers 
to affume the appellation of ionic: Tha- 
les was fucceeded by Anaximander, and 
he by Anaximenes, both of Miletus ; 
AnaxegorasClazomenius fucceeded them, 
and removed his fchool from Afia to 
Athens, where Socrates was his {cholar, 
It was the diftinguifhing tenet of this fe& 


that water was the principle of all natus 
ral things. 


IONIC TRANSMIGRATION was antiently a 


very celebrated epocha ; it took its rife 

from the retreat of the athenian colonies, ° 

who, upon the death of Codrus, put 
10 Y thems 


Se 
t 
4, 


soi 


different from its fides; but this is at-~ 


OU 
themfelves underthe command of his fon 
Weleus, and eftablifhed the twelve cities 
of Ionia in Afia. Thefe “colonies, ac- 
‘cording to Evatofthenes, were eftablithed 
50 years after the return of the Heva- 
clidz ; and, according to Martham, 77 
years after the taking “of Troy. 

JOVIAL, jovialis, among chemifts, &c. 
_domething belonging to tin, as the bezo- 
urdicumrjoviale. See the articles BEzo- 
ARDiCUM and TIN. 
ONK, or Jonque, in naval affairs, is 
_.a kind of {mall thip, very common in the 
. Baft-indies: thefe. veffels are about the 
bignefsof our fly- boats ; and differ in the 
_ form of their building, according to the 
diff-rent methods of naval architeGture 
uied by the nations to which they belong. 
‘Their fails are frequently made of mats, 
and their anchors are made of wood. 
JOSHUA, a canonical book of the Old 
Teftament, containing a hiltory of the 
Ds wars and tranfactions of the perfon whofe 
name itbears, "This book may be divid- 
ed into three parts; the firft of which is 
_ a hiltory of the conquelt of the land of 
Canaan; the fecond, which begins, at 
_ the twelfth chapter, is a defeription of that 
country; and the divifion of it among the 
tribes; and the third, comprifed in the 
,tworlatt chapters, contains the renewal 
__ of the covenant be caufed the Ifraelites to 
me ~ make, and the death of their viétcrious 
deader and governor,, The whole cam- 
“_prehends 2 term of feventeen, or,  ac- 
cording to others, of twenty- -feven years. 
‘OuRNAL, a day-book, regifter, or.ac- 
count of whst paffes daily. 
JOURNAL, cr Day. BOOK, among mer- 
% chants, is that, wherein the tranfaétions, 
~ recorded in the watlte-book, are prepared 
to be carried» to the ledger, by having 
» their proper debtors and creditors afcer- 
tained and pointedout, for a more dif- 
~stin&@ account of which, fee Book, 
Jourwar, at fea, isa regifter, kept by the 
pilot and others, wherein notice is taken 
of every thing that happens to the fhip 
from day to day,. with regard to the 
winds, the rhumbs, the rake, foundings, 
€?c, and in order to enable him to ad- 
jut the reckoning, and determine the 
place wheue the fhip is. 
For the method of corre&ting a journal 
at fea, by making proper allowances for 
the lee- way, variation, &c, fee LEE-wWay, 
-MAaRIATION, RECKONING, &e. 

Phe remarkable occurrences of the whole 
day being finifhed in the log-bock, ifthe 
Jatitude hy account agree with the lati- 
tude by obfervation, the fhip’s place will 
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be truly determined; if not, then the 
reckoning muft be corre&ted, before it be 


placed inthe journal, See Loc- Book, 
The form of the journal, together with 


an example of two days work, is as fol. — 
N. B. To exprefs the days of the. © 
week the feamen commonly ufe in their 
books the charaéters by which the fun and _ 


lows. 


planets are expreffed, viz. © denoting — 
Sunday, }) Monday, a Tuefday, % ° 
Wednefday, 2{ Thurfday, Q Friday,<] 
and Jp Saturday. 
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JOURRNAL 


Lee 


OURNALL iis alfo a name common for week- 
ly effayys., news-papers, &c. as the Gray’s 
Inn Journal, the Weftminfter Journal, 
&e, 

JOURNIEY MAN, properly one who works 
by the: diay only; but it is now ufed for 
any ome who works under.a matter, ei- 
ther bry the day, the year, or the piece. 

JOURNIE YS-accounTs, in law, fignifies 

| as foom as poflible: thus, whena writ is 
rendered void by the death of the defend- 

ant, or for want of form, &c, the plaintiff 
becomes entitled to have a new writ by 
journesys-accounts, thatis, within as little 
time as he poflibly can, after the abate- 
ment .of the fir; in which cafe, the fe- 
cond \wrrit is a continuance of the caufe, 
as muuch as if the firft writ had never 
abated. This fecond writ is to be brought 
withim fifteen days at moft, after the abate- 
ment of the firft, which muft have been 
without any fault of the plaintiff, other- 
wife za fecond writ cannot be brought by 
jourmeys-accounts; yet if the abatement 
be byy diefault of the clerk, in not writing 
the writin due form, the plaintiff may 
have it. The fecond writ mutt be brought 
for tlhe fame thing, and alfo in the fame 
courtt ais the firft.. This is to be obferv- 
ed, tthat judicial writs can never be had 
by j@umneys-accounts. 

JOYNIERY, or Jornery. See JOINERY. 

JOZO,, in ichthyology, the gobius with the 
ventrral-fins blue, and the rays of the 
back:. fin affurgent, See GoBIUs, 
Thiss fifth grows to fix or eight inches in 
lengtth, and to about an inch in diame- 
ter; the head is thick but fomewhat com- 
preffied, the body rounded, theeyes large, 
and their iris of a filvery white, 

IPEC/ACUANHA, in the materia medi- 
ca, ‘a weft-indian root, of which there 
are ttwo kinds, diftinguifhed by their co- 
lour:, and brought from different places, 
but both poffefling the fame virtues, 
thowgh in a different degree. ‘The one is 
greyy, and brought from Peru; the other 
is brrown, and is brought from the Brazils : 
and! thefe are indifferently fent into Eu- 
ropee under the general name of ipecacu- 
anna, 

‘Theefe two forts have been by fome fup- 
pofeed to be the roots of two different 
plamts, but this is a miltake 5 the only 
diffterence is, that one grows in a differ- 
ent: place, and in a richer and moifter 
foil}, and is better fupplied with juices 
thain the other. 

Tine grey ipecacuanha ought to be chofen 
fore medicinal juices, preferable to the 
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brown, as the latter is apt to operate 
more roughly, The peruvion, or grey, 
ipecacuanha is a fmall and irregularly 
contorted ‘and twilted root; it is of the 
thicknefs of a goofe-quill, and rifes into 
a fort of annular ridges, running quite 
round the root. It is confiderably hari, 
and does not cut eafily through with the’ 
knife ; but on bending it mach, it eafily 
breaks: , It is of a duiky grevith colour 
on the furface, and when broken appears 
of a clearer and paler grey, and dilcove rs 
a tough and. firm nerve, occupying its 
center, and- running its whole length, 

The whole root is of a peculiar and 
fomewhat pungent fmell; in tafe it is 
acrid and fomewhat bitterith, and upon 
the whole very difagreeable, 

The brown, or braflian, ipecacuanha 
refembles the other; but. is more. twifted 
and convoluted; itis a fmallerand fhorter 
root, of a deep dufky brown on the out. 
fide, and white when broken: it is le{s 

acrid and more bitter than the grey 
kind, 

The grey and brown are both of them fo 
acrimonious, that the people employed 
to pound any quantity of either, if they 
have not the caution very carefully to 
avoid the duft that arifes from the mortar, 

are often feized immediately after wards 
with a difficulty of breathing, and {pit- 
ing of blood, and fometimes with bleed- 
ing at the note, and a great {welling and 


inflammation of the face; eyes, and . . 


throat ; thefe fymptoms generally go off) 
in a day or two of themfelves ; but if 
they are more than ordinary violent, it 
may be proper to bleed for them. 
Ipecacuanha, however, is an excellent, 
mild, and fefe emetic; it is alfo a noble 
reftringent ; and given in dofes too {mail 
to vomit, isthe greateft of all remedies 
for a dyfentery. Its dofe, as an emetié 
is from fix or eight to thirty grains, and 
the beit way of taking it is in white wine, 
in which it fhould have firft ftood four 
and twenty hours, In dyfenteries the pa- 
tient is firft to take fuch dofes of it as wil} 
vomit him, and afterwards to continue the 
ufe of it fur a long time, at the rate of 
three or four grains, in any form, twice a, 
day. 
excellent remedy in drarrheeas of a move 
fimple kind ; and in the fluor albus, we 
hardly know axbetter medicine. 

IPECU, or the Brafilian Woop Prcxrr, 
in ornitholopy, a {pecies of picus, with 
a {carlet crefted head, See the articles 
Picus and Woop Peckes. 

10 Y 2 TRPOMYBA, 


Small dofes of ipecacuanha, are an 


, 


IRI 


IPOM-ALA, AMERICAN JASMINE, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the pentandria-monogy- 
nia clafs of plants, the cdtolla whereof 
confifts of a fingle infundibuliform peta! ; 
the tube is nearly cylindric, and very 
Jong ; the limb is patent, and divided in- 
to five femi-lanceolated plane fegments ; 
the fruit is a roundifh capfule, containing 
three cells; the feeds, of which there are 
feveral in each cell, are of an oval figure. 
This plant is by fome reckoned a fpecies 
of the convolvulus. See plate CXLIV. 


fig. 4. 


IPSWICH, a borough and port-town of 


Suffolk, fituated on the river Orwel, twen- 
ty-four. miles fouth-eaft of Bury, 
It fends two members to parliament. 


IRBIL, or ARBELA, a town fituated on 


IRELAND, 


* 


IRIS, the RAINBOW, in 


the river Lycus, in a fine plain in the 
rovince of Affyria, now Curdeftan, eaft 
ong. 44°, north lat. 35° x5’, where 
Alexander fought the third and laft de- 
cifive battle with Darius. 
an ifland of the Atlantic 
ocean, fubjeét to Great Britain, fituated 
between 5° and 10° weft long. and be- 
tween 51° and 56° north latitude ; being 
bounded by the Northern ocean on the 
north, by St. George’s channel, which 
divides it from Great Britain, on the ealt, 
and by the Atlantic and Weftern ocean on 
the fouth and weft. This country is two 
hundred and fifty miles long, and one 
hundred and fifiy broad; diftant from 
Holyhead, in nerth Wales, fifty miles, 
and from Galloway, in Scotland, fifteen 
miles. It is divided into four large pro- 
vinces, viz. Ulfler on the north, Lein- 
fter on the eaft, Munfter on the fouth, 
and Connaught on the weft. 
phyfiology. See 

the article RatnBow. , 


IRIS, in anatomy, the anterior coloured 


pact of the uvea of the eye, See Eve. 
The iris is a circular varioufly. coloured 
pact, which furrounds the pupil; it is in 
fome perfons blue, in others black, brown, 
grey, @c. each of which has its peculiar 
beauty, and is fuited to the complexion 
of the perfon who has it. 


Iris, the FLOWER D£& LUCE, in botany, 


a genus of the triandria-monogynia clafs 
of plants,. under which is comprehended 
the xiphion, fifyrinchiam, and hermoda- 
Qyius of authors, the charafters of which 
are thefe: the flower is monopetalous, 
tut divided into fix long and obtule {ee- 
ments; the three exterior ones being re- 
flex, or bent back, and the three inner 
ones erect and more acute; the fruit is 
6 
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Ir1s, 


IRON, jferrum, in natural hiftory, the 
lighteft of all metals excepting tin, but — 


IRO 


an oblong, angular, and trilocular cape 
fule, containing a great number of feeds, 


See plate CXLIV, fiz. 5. 
The florentine, or dry iris-root, is an at- 


tenuant and expectorant, and accordinge — 
ly given with fuccefs in afthmas and dif 


orders of the breaft and lungs; the dofe 


is from ten to fifteen grains in powders | 


The juice of the frefh root of our common 
iris is an excellent medicine in dropfies 5 
and the beft way of giving it is in white 


wine, an ounce or two for a dofe: it works — 
both by vomit and ftool, and carries off a — 
very great quantity of phlegm. Itis alfo © 


ordered as a fternutatory, to be fnuffed 


up the nofe, in complaints of the head, — 


which it eafes very much, by bringing. 
away the over-abundant phlegm. 

or Rainpow CrysTAb, in the 
hiftory of foffils, is the whitifh ellipo- 
macroftylum, witha very long pyramid. 
See ELLIPOMACROSTYLA. 


confiderably the hardeft of them all, 

It is, when pure, naturally malleable and 
dutile under the hammer; but thatina 
lefs degree than either gold, filver, lead, 
or copper. When wrought into fteel, or 
when in the impure ftate from its firft fu- 
fion, in which it is called caft iron, it 1s 
fcarce malleable at all: the molt ductile 
iron in the world alfo, on being only 


heated and fuddenly quenched in cold | 


water, lofes much of this quality. 
Iron is extremely capable of rult ; more 
fo than any other metal ; it is very fono- 
rous ; it requires the ftrongeft fire of all 
the metals to melt it; it muft be a very 
good furnace that will make iron run 
without the blaft of bellows; but it is 
found, when once heated to a proper 
degree, this blaft will effe& that without 
the afliftance of the farther heat of any 
fuel being employed in it; for if an 
iron-bullet, made’ red-hot, be fufpended 
at a diftance from the fire, and the blatt 
of a ftrong pair of bellows forcibly direct- 
ed againit it in that condition, it will in 
a little time melt and run down in drops, 
by the mere effect of the current of the 
air they convey to it, Iron is lefs fimple 
in its compofition than any of the heavier 
metals; it contains, indeed, a fulphur 
fo imperfectly blended with the reft of its 
conftituent matter, that it will readily get 
loofe from it, and in a trong heat will 
appear in v.fible flames. It 1s the mott 
difficult of ali the metals to be amalgamat- 
ed with mercury ; the metaliurgic au- 
thors 


IRO 
thors in general, have faid that it will 
not amalgamate with it at all ; but, from 
the fuccef's of fome late attempts towards 
making this union between them, it ap- 
pears to be not impoflible, that a method 
may be found of doing it. 

Tron is lefs fixed in the fire, than moft of 
the other metals; it manifeftly fumes and 
fparkles, when expofed to a moderately 
| fierce degree of it; it lofes alfo a part of 
its weight in the heat, and much more 
when in fufion. Iron is remarkable for 
the effect fire has on it, in rendering it 
more duétile; moft of the other metals 
are britthe, while they are hot ; but this 
is moft of all malleable, as it approaches 
neareft to fufion. It grows red-hot long 
before it melts, and is known to be ap- 
proachimg towards that ftate, by its be- 
coming whiter, and by its fparkling : if 
taken from the fire, as foon as it runs, it 
is found to be more malleable for the fu- 
fion ; but if it be kept long in that ftate, 
its fulphur diffipates in form of a white 
fmoke; the metal after this becomes 
much more brittle, and in fine runs into 
a bluifh glafs. 

Tron, expofed to the focus of a great 
burning glafs, inftantly grows red-hot, 
then turns whitifh, fparkles and flames, 
and immediately after melts; foon after 
this the greateft part of it flies off in 
fparks, which appear very bright, and, if 
caught upon paper, are found to be fo 
many little globular bodies, all hollow 
like bomb-fhells; the remainder runs in- 
to a bluifh or purplith glafs; and this 
glafs, expofed again to the fame focus, 
on apiece of charcoal, takes up, from 
the vegetable fuel, the fulphur or in- 
flammaible principle it had loft, and be- 
comes true iron again. Upon the whole, 
the effects of a common, and thofe of a 
folar fire, on this body, concur to prove, 
that it confifts of vitriolic falt, a vitrifiable 
earth, and a peculiar bituminous matter, 
not found in any of the other metals. 
When perfefily pure, it readily melts 
with gold and filver, and unites with 
them im fufion ; but if it be impure, it 
feparates itlelf, and forms a diftinét reg u- 
Jus above the furface of the other. 

On beiwg heated red-hot, it increafes in 
bulk and in weight; but it returns to 
its former gravity and dimenfions when 
cold. 

Tron is foluble in all the Rronger acids ; 
{pirit of nitre, or aqua fortis, fucceed 
mott readily in the folution of it; bur, 
befide chefe, and all the other acids, it is 
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to be diffolved alfo by a multitude of 
weaker menftruums, among the reft even 
by common water; for on lying long in 
this fluid, it communicates a manttett 
tafte to it, and contraéts a rut, and throws 
off a yellow ochre. All falts, except the 
alkaline ones, readily diffolve iron ; nay 
the very air has fo much power over it 
in this refpe&t, that the people who deal 
in utenfils made of it, are obliged to 
cover them with fome oily or fat fubftance, 
to make them retain their polihh. To 
this may be added, that iren is the molt 
eafily of all metals deftroyed by many 
other means : it neither refifts the force 
of Jead nor of antimony ; but, on being 
fufed with them, it almoft immediately 
vitrifies, and is carried off in form of 
{coriz. 

The great teft of iron, is its anfwering 
to, or being attraéted by, the magnet or 
loadftone ; but then it muft be in its true 
metalline ftate, for many of its ores wilf 
not anfwer in any part tothis trial, Ex- 
periments, however, prove, that iron 
may be produced by art, out of almolt 
every thing we know. Earths of almoft 
all kinds afford iron by calcination ; and 
all the parts of animals and vegetables, 
as well their fluids as their folids, yield 
it by the fame means: if any plant, or 
part, ar juice of a plant, be burnt to 
afhes, or the flefh, bones, blood, or fat 
of any animal, be treated in the fame 
manner, iron will be found in the afhes, 
and that in fo perfect a ftate, that it an- 
fwers readily to the magnet. Honey, 
wax, and all other vegetable fubitances, 
collected by animals, contain iron, and 


it may feparated from them pure, in the ~ 


fame manner: finally, our Dr. Lifter 
takes great pains to prove, that this me- 
tal is found in, nay, and is the bafis of 
the ftone in the bladder, 
Iron in the bowels of the earth, when it 
enters the compofition of cryftals and 
{pars, feems to be twovery different opera- 
tions of the fame metal; they fometimes 
concur, as there are found purple rhombic 
cryftals of iron, and yellow cubic ones 
of lead; but in general it is much more 
frequent to be coloured hexangular Iprigs, 
and colourlefs cubes and rhombs, 
Among the gems, the amethy(t, garnet, 
and hyacinth owe their colours to iron ; 
and this metal has the fame effect in the 
preparation of the factitious gems, as in 
the natural ones; for, properly managed, 
it communicates a purple or red colour 
in various fhades and degrees, to glaffes 
aid 
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and to vitrified fubftances of all kinds. 
True native iron is not to be expected in 
the -midft of maffes of its ore, but in de- 
tached f{prigs or filaments in the fiffures of 
yocks, the whole fubftance of which is 
yich in that metal; fuch have been all the 
genuine fpecimens of this rich foflil, and 
fuch their place of formation. 
“The ores of iron generally difcover them- 
felves to be fuch, cither by their refem- 
blance to wrought iron in ftru€ture and 
Yook, or by the yellowifh or purplifh tinge 
they are coloured with. Thofe which 
have mott of all the appearance of the me- 
tal they con tain, are wfually the richelt. 
‘There is an iron-ore found in Sweden 
and Germany, particularly in the Harts- 
foreft, which ufually lies in the largett 
frffures of the ftrata, in great lumps, and 
is very hard, heavy, and of a blaifh grey 
colour 5 iia when broken, has fo much 
of the fparkling appearance of the metal, 
that a perfon unaccuftomed to thefe fub- 
jects, might eafily miftake it for rea! pure 
tron, This is the richeft iron-ore known, 
unlefs we except fome of the hamatites. 
We have an ore very Jike this in the fo- 
reft of Dean, in Glocetterfhire, which is 
at this time worked to great advantage. 
‘Another kind we have in Derbythire, 
which is alfo common to Sweden and to 
Germany ; it refembles the former, but 
that it is harder ; and when broken, it is 
not fo bright and fparkling, There are 
alfo other very rich ores of a dufky brown 
colour, witha tinge of purple; of this 
kind are thofe worked at this time in Suf- 
fex, under the name of the cabala-vein. 
Another ofthe rich kinds, Jefs common 
‘with us, is of a bluifh purple, with a few 
bright fpangles in it; bit this is much 
inferior to the two former of thofe above- 
mentioned, 
‘The poorer ores of iron are generally of 
a more Jax and friable texture, and of a 
yellowith or reddith hue, or elfe of a 
mixed colour between thefe, and with a 
catt of brownifh or blackifh in it : but the 
rmoft fingular of all the ores of iron is 
a white one, which appears only like a 
debated cryttal, having not the leaft fign 
of metal in it. The common ochres, as 
well the yellow as the red, are allio to be 
ranked among the number of the ores of 
iron; they are very rich in that metal, 
audare even worked for it in {ome places 
to great ed¥antage ; nor are we to omit 
the: mention of thofe eleoant bodies which 
hang'from the roofs of caverns tn iron- 
qaines, in form of icicles ; thefe are truly 
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ftalaGtites of iron; they are general 
produced in large clufters together, ai 

called by the miners brufh-ore: thefe a 
almoft alliron. The cruftated ferrng 
neous bodies, common in our gravel-py 
about London, are alfo very rich in iron 
and have been worked for it in plage 
where they are fufficiently plentiful. Th 
red fabftance called {mit, is like qa 
very. rich iron-ore ; this is much like th 
common Derby fire reddle, but finer ail 
heavier. of 
ethod of obtaining LRON from its ore, im 
clofe veffel. Roatt for a few m'notes r 
a teft under the muffcl; and with a pret 
ty firong fire, two centners of the {mak 
weight of your iron-ore grofly pulvetif 
ed, that the volatiles may be diGipated it 
part, and the ore itfelf be fofrened, i 
cafe it fhould be teo hard. When itt 
grown cold, beat it extremely fine, and 
roatt it a fecond time, as you do the cop: 
per-ore, but in amuch ftronger fire, till 
it no longer emits any fmell; then lett 
grow cold again. E 
Compole a flux of three parts of the whit 
flux with one part of the fufible pulveri 
ed glafs, or of the like ferile unfulphures 
ous fcorie, and add glafs-gall and coal 
duft, of each one half part: add of this 
flux three times the quantity of your 
roafted ore; and mix the whole wery well 
together : the -n choof2 a very good crus 
cible, well rubbed with lute within, to 
ftop the pores; which may be here ane 
there unfeen; put into it your ore mixed) 
with the flux, cover it over with commor 
falt; and fhut it clofe with a nile, and 
with Jute applied to the joints. 
Pat the wind-furnace upon its: bottont 
part, having a bed made of coal duft 5) 
introduce befide into the furnace, a {mall 
grate, fupported.on its iron-bars, and @ 
{tone upon it, on which the crucilble may” 
ftand as upon a fupport; furrownd the 
whole with hard coais, not verry large! 
and light them at top; when tlhe veffel 
begins to grow red, which is indicated b 
the common falt’s ceafing to crackle, flop 
with grofs lute, or windlor-loam,. the 
holes of the bottom part, excepit that ia 
which the nozzle of the bellows 1s receive 
ed; blow the fire, and excite it wit 
great force, adding now, and then fief 
fuel, that the veffe] may never bre naked 
at top. Having thus continued your fire) 
in its full ftrength for three quarters of att 
hour, or a whole hour, take the veefie! ouf€ 
of it, and ftrike the pavemeot om which) 
it is fet, that the fma!l grains of uron that 


happeti 
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ppen too be difperfed, may be colleét- 
§ into aa regulus, which you will find 
‘er having broken the veffel, 
arationss of IRON, in medicine, are, 
. Thecrrude filings, reduced to an impal- 
able povwder, greatly recommended in 
emale diiforders. 
. The ccrocus martis. See Crocus. 
. The ‘flores martiales, or flowers of 
iron. Seéee the article Flos. 
. The {fal martis, or falt of iron, which 
Ss prepareed thas ; mix together a quart of 
ater, annd eight ounces of the oil of vi- 
riol; poour the oil of vitriol in by a little 
at atimee; put the mixed liquor intoa 
glafs-veflifel, and add to it four ounces of 
the filinggs of iron: when the ebullition is 
over, evyaporate the liquor to a pellicle, 
and fet 14t to fhoot, there will then bea 
green vititriol or falt found in fair cryftals; 
dry thenm for ufe. 
‘This faltit is one of the moft powerful pre- 
parationass of this metal ; it opens ob- 
ftruionns of all kinds, ftrengthens the 
vifcera, is an excellent medicine in ca- 
chexies,, and deftroys worms. 
5. Lingéure of iron, with {pirit of falt, 
is madee thus; take filings of iron, half 
a pounad; Glauber’s fpirit of fea-falt, 
three poounds ; rectified {pirit of wine, 
three pitints; digeft the fpirit of falt and 
the filinags together, without heat, as long 
as the {pirit will work upon them ; then 
after thee faeces have fubfided, pour off the 
clear lidquor, evaporate it to one pound, 
and to tthis add the {pirit of wine. 
This haas the fame virtue as the crocus 
martis., See the article Crocus. 
6. Chahlybeate, or -fteel- wine, is made in 
the follllowing manner: take filings of 
iron, ffour ounces; cinnamon and mace, 
of eachh half an ounce ; of rhenifh wine, 
two quaarts ; infufe them a month, with- 
out heaat, often fhaking the veffel, and 
then fililter it off for ufe. 
This wine is an excellent ftomachic and 
aperiennt; a moderate glafs may be drank 
once opr twice a day, or it may be mixed 
in apoazems of the aperient vegetables. 
Duties uppon TRON. Any fpanith, fpruce, 
and {wwedifh iron imported in any other 
thip orr veffel than fuch as is englith built, 
and of which the mafter, and at lea{t 
three-f.fourths of the mariners are englith, 
pays oon importation, 21, 17s. 10.°5.d. the 
ton, aand draws back on exportation, 
21. 1448. 675.d. the fame imported in 
engliih-built thips, and fo navigated, to 
pay Dn importation, 21, 8s. 6,15.d, the 


ton, aand draw back on exportation, 21. 


‘ 
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58, 2.25.d. Tron flit or hammered inte 
rods, commonly known by the name of 
rod-iron, pays.on importation, 8s. 6) 3.4, 
the hundred wt. and draws back on ex- 


portation, 8s. ~-°,d. Ditto from Ireland, 
pays 3s. 1o.>.d, and draws back, 3s. 
45254. Iron drawn or hammered, lefs 
than three fourths of an inch {quare, pays 
on importation, 8 s. 645.4, the hundred 
weight, and draws back on exportation, 
8s. 25.d. Unwrought iron of Ireland, 
pays on importation, 1). 6s. i1 5t2,d- the 
ton, and draws back on exportation, 11, 
3% 7,5. Unwroughtiron of all other 
places, not otherwife rated, imported in 
britifh fhips, pays on importation, 21, 8s, 
6+ 5d. the ton, and draws back on ex- 
portation, 2}. 5s. 22.3.d. and in foreign 
fhips, pays on importation, 2]. 175. 
10.° 5d, and draws back on exportation, 
21.148. 6,25,d.  Tron-wares manuface 
tured, not otherwife rated, or not prohi- 
bited by law, pay per hundyed weight on 
importation, 128. 4,05.d. and draw 
back on exportation, 118, 5;%5.d. Iron- 
ore the ton, pays on importation, 2s, 

I 
4ery, and draws back on exportation, 


874 * 
28, aot Old bufhels, broken.and caft 
iron, pays on importation, the ton, 118, 
3 


1= * 
I id. and draws back on exportation, 
i 


tT 
37% 4. Backs for chimnies, finall, 
_~ 200 ; ; 528 

the piece, pay on importation, 2s. 4d 
and draw back on exportation, 2s, 
627 
109 
piece, pay onimportation, 48. 9.52.4. 
and draw back on exportation, 48. 5.23.d. 
Bands for kettles, the hundred wt, pay 
on importation, 12s. 4.65.d. and draw 
back on exportation, 11s. °5,25.d. Fire 
irons, the groce, pay on importation, 1s, 
1172.d. and draw back on exportation, 
Is, 825d, More for every hundred 
weight on importation, 4s, 8,%5,d. and 
draw back on exportation, 4s, 825.d. 
Hoops the hundred wt, pay on importa- 
tion, 98.,9°5.d. and draw back on ex- 
portation, 9s. 2,2 +d. Stoves, the piece, 
pay on importation, 19s. 3d. and draw 
back on exportation, 16s. 10 ,5.°.d.. More 
for every hundred weight on importation, 


43. 


Ios. 9 


2 d. Backs for chimnies, large, the 
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AS. 
: 6% 
Iron kettles, the piece, pay 1s. 27 


d. 


and draw back, on exportation, the fame; 
and befides for every hundred weight on 
importation, 7S. g.4°.d, and draw back 
on exportation, 68. 9d. 

Pig or bar-iron, from the britith planta- 
tions in America, is imported free; but 
all fuch iron mut be ftamped with a 
mark, denoting the colony, or place 
where it was made, and a certificate pro- 
duced of the oath of the exporter, figned 
by two of the principal officers of fuch 
colony; and the mafter, or commanding 
officer of the thip, or veffel, importing 
{ach iron, muft make oath, that the tron 
fo imported, is the fame as that mention- 
ed in the certificate. 

Mill for TRON WoRK. See SMITHERY. 

JRON-siICK, in the fea-language, is faid 
of a fhip of boat, when her bolts or 
nails are fo eaten with ruft, and fo worn 

‘away, that they occafion hollows in the 
planks, whereby the vefiel is rendered 
leaky, 

{RON-WORT, /fideritis, in botany, 
article SIDERITIS, 

YRONY, in rhetoric, is when a perfon 
fpeaks contrary to his thoughts, in order 
to add force to his difcourfe; whence, 
Quintilian calls it diverfilioquium. 

Thus, when a notorious villain is {corn- 
fully complemented with the titles of a 
_wery honeft and excellent, perion ; the 
character of the perfon commended, the 
air of contempt that appears in the fpeaker, 
and the exorbitancy of the -commenda- 
tions, fwfticiently difcover the diffimula- 
tion or irony. 
Jronical exhortation is a very agreeable 
kind of trope; which, after having fet 
the inconveniences of a thing in the clear- 
elt light, concludes with a feigned en- 
couragement to purfue it. Such ts that 
pf Horace, when, baving beautifully de- 
fcribed the noife and tumults of Rome, 
he adds ironically, 
Go now, and ftudy. tuneful verfe.at Rome! 

{ROQUOIS, the name of five nations in 
Nocth America, in alliance with the bri- 
tith colonies, They ave bounded by Ca- 
nada on the north, by the britith planta- 
tions of New-York and Penfylvania on 
the eaft and fouth, and by the lake On- 
tario en the weft, 

IRRADIATION, the a&t of emitting 
fubtile «fluvia, like the rays of the fun, 
every way. See EFFLUVIUM. 


See the 
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8.254. and draw back the fame. IRRATIONAL, an appellation given 


IRREDUCIBLE Cae, in algebra, is 


IRR 


{urd numbers and quantities. See the al 
ticles NuMBER, QUANTITY, and SUR 


ed for that cafe of cubic equations wher 
the root, according to Cardan’s.rule, ap 
pears under an impoffible or imaginar 
form, and yet is real. Thus in ff 
equation, *3— 90x — 100 —0, 
root, according to Cardan’s rule, w 


os 
be x = V/ 50 + 4/ — 24500 


3 


/ 50 = 4/ — 24500, which is an im 
peflible expreffion, and yet one root] 
equal to ro; and the other two roots © 
the equation are alfo real. Algebraifts 
for two centuries, have in vain endea 
voured to refolye this cafe, and bring 
under areal form; and the queftion i 
not lefs famous among them, than thi 
{quaring of the circle is among geometers 
See the article EQUATION. 

It is to be obferved, that as in fome othe 
cafes of cubic equations, the value of the 
root, though rational, is found under an 
irrational or furd-form ; becaufe the roa 
in this cafe is compounded of two equa 
furds with contrary figns, which deftroy 
each other ; as if x =5+/5 +5—Y 5 ; 
then « = 10; in like manner, in the irs 
reducible cafe, when the root is rational, 
there are two equal imaginary quantities, 
with contrary figns, joined to real quan 
tities; fo that the imaginary quantitie 
deftroy each other, Thus the exprefe 
fion : 


Easels CaM aaa Ae 
/ 50 4+4/ — 24500 5 +53 and 
WV co—4/— 24500 = 5—/ — 5: But 
s+ ¥%—st5—v¥—5=10=%, the 
root of the propofed equation. 
Dr. Wallis feems to bave intended te 
fhew, that there is no cafe of cubic equa- 
tions irreducible, or impraéticable, as he 
calls it, notwithftanding the common opi= 
nion to the contrary, 
Thus in the equation r 3— 637 = 162, 
where the value of the root, according to 
Cardan’s rule, is, r= 3814 / —2700 
+ YB8i— /— 2700, the dogtor fayss 
that the cubic root of 81 + / —— 2709 
may be extraéted by another impoffible 
binomial, viz. by 2+ 4¥ 3 and 
in the fame manner, that the cwbic root 
of 81—»/ — 2700 may be extraéited, and 
is equal to 27 /——3 5 from whence he 

infers, 


-RT 


infers, that 2+47—34+2—1V/—3=9, 
is one «off the roots of the equation pro- 
pofed. And this is true ; but thofe who 
will comfult his algebra, p. 190, 191, 
will find that the rule he gives is nothing 
but a trial, both in determining that part 
‘of the root which is without a radical 
fign, amd that part which is within ; and 
if the wriiginal equation had heen fuch as 
to have its roots irrational, his trial would 
never linaive fucceeded. Befides, it is cer- 
tain, tthiat the extra&ting the cube root of 
81 + 4/ — 2700, is of the fame degree of 
difficullty, as the extracting the root of 
the original equation r 3— 63 r = 162 5 
and thatt both require the trifection of an 
angle fir a perfect folution, See M. de 
Moivire: in the appendix to Saunderfon’s 
algebrra, p. 744. feq. 

For Camwdan’s rule, fee Solution of cubic 
EQUATION, 

IRREDUCTIBLE Cz, in algebra. See 
the artticle IRREDUCIBLE. 
IRREGULAR, fomething that deviates 
from the common forms, or rules; thus 
we faiy an irregular fortification, an ir- 
reguliar building, an irregular figure, @c. 
See tthe article FORTIFICATION, &e. 
IRREGWLAR, in grammar, fuch inflections 
of words as vary from the original rules; 
thus we fay, irregular nouns, irregular 
verbs}, ec. 

The diftin&tion of irregular nouns, ac- 
cordiing to Mr. Ruddiman, is into three 
kindss, viz. variable, defective, and abun- 
dant ; and that of irregular verbs into 
anomalous, deteStive and abundant, See 
ABUINIDANT, DEFECTIVE, &c. 
IRREGIULAR, among eafuilts, is applied to 
a perrfon who is unqualified for entering 
into orders ; as being bafe-born, noto- 
rioulfly defamed, &¢. and by that means 
rensxewed incapable of holding a bene- 
fice,, or difcharging any of the facred 
funStions, 


 ARREGMWLAR BODIES, are folids not ter- 


Minzated by equal and fimilar furfaces. 
IRREGULAR COLUMN, in architecure, 
a column which does not only deviate 
fromm the proportions of any of the five 
ordeers, but whofe ornaments, whether 
in tlhe fhaft or capital, are abfurd and ill 
chosfen, 

TRRESPLEVIABLE, or IrreEPLEvVI- 
SABLE, in law, fignifies any thing that 
neitther may nor ought to be repievi- 
ed. It is faid, that it is againft the na- 
turee of a diltrefs for rent, to be irreple- 
vialble, 

ERTI(S, a great river, which runs from 
Wout. Lt, 
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a ees, 

ISA 

north to fouth through Ruffia, falls into 
the river Oby, and makes part of the 
boundary between Afia and Europe. 


IRWIN, a port-town cf Scotland, in the 
bailiwic of Cunningham, fituated at the 


de 


mouth of the river [rwin, onthe Frith of 


Clyde: welt longitude 4° 40’, north la- 
titude 55° 34’ 


ISABELLA, a fortrefs of the Aurian 
Netherlands, fituated on the weft fide of 
the river Scheld, oppofite to Antwerp, — 

in eaft longitude 4° 10°, north latitude 


re 15/0 ’ 


ISAIAH, or Prophecy of Isataw, aca- 
nonical book of the Old Teftament., . 


Ifaiah is the firft of the four greater 
prophets, the other three being Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel. This prophet was 
of royal blood, his father Amos being 


brother to Azariah, king of Judah. The” Ee 


five firft chapters of this: prophecy relate 


to the reign of Uzziah; the vifion, in. - 


the ixth chapter, happened in the time‘of 
Jotham; the next chapters to the fif- 
teenth, include his prophecies. under the 
reign of Ahaz; and thofe that were 
made under the reigns of Hezekiah and 
Manaffeh, are related in the next chap- 
ters tothe end. The fiile of this pro- 
phet is noble, fublime end florid. 
tius calls him the Demofthenes of the 
Hebrews. He had the advantage, above” 


the other prophets, of improving his dic-_ 


tion by converfing with men of the 
greateft parts and elocution, and this 
added a fublimity, force, and majefty 
to what he faid. He impartially re- 
proved the vices of the age in which he 
lived, and openly difplayed the judg- 


ments of God that ere /hanging over . 


the jewifh nation ;_ at the fame time de- 


nouncing vengeance on the Aflyrians, -.. 


Egyptians, Ethiopians, Moabites, Edo- 
mites, Syrians, and Arabians, who were 
inftrumental in infliéting thofe judg- 
ments. He foretold the deliverance of 
the Jews trom their captivity in Babylon, 
by the hands of Cyrus king of Perfia, 
an hundred years before it came to pafs ; 
but the moft remarkable of his prediGions 
are thofe concerning the Mefhah, in 
which he not only foretold his com- 
ing in tke flefh, but all the preat and 


memorable circumftances of his life and ; 


death, 

ISAMBLUCES, in natural hiftory, the 
name of a genous of foffils, of the clafg 
of the felemite; but of the columnar, 


not the rhomboidal, kind. See the ar- 
ticle SELENITA, 
10 @ This 


¥ 


a: 


Gra-- 


ESC 

This word expreffes a body in form of 
an obtefe or blunt column, the fides of 
which are all equal to one another. This 
diltinguifhes it from the genus of the ifch- 
nambluces, or thin columnar felenitz, 
two of the fides of which being broader 
than the others, make it of a flatted form: 
The felenite of this genus confilt of fix 
fides, and two obtufe or abrupt ends ; 
‘and all their fides being very nearly of the 
fame breadth, they much refemble broken 
pieces of the columns of fprig chryfial, 
See CRYSTAL, and IscHNAMBLUCES. 
The bodies of this genus, as well as the 
re(t of the columnar felenitz, are fubject 
to a longitudinal crack, which fometimes 
admitting a {mall quantity of clay, fhapes 
it into the figure of an ear of grafs. Of 
this genus thereare only two known fpe- 
cies; 1, A whittifh one, very much re- 
fembling a broken fprig of cryftal, found 
among the white tobacco-pipe clay, near 
Northampton. And, 2. A fhort and 

ellucid one, with flender filaments : this 
is found in the ftrata of yellow clay in 
Yorkthire, and fometimes lying on the 
fur face of the earth. 

ISATIS, woap, in botany, a genus of the 
tetradynamia-filiquofa cl»fs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of four cru- 
ciform, oblong, obtufe, patent petals, 
turning gradually fmaller towards the 
ungues ; the fruit is an oblong, lance- 
olato-cbiufe, compreffed, fmal] pod, con- 
taining two valves, and confilting only 
of one cell; the feed is fingle, ovated, 
and contained in the center of the fruit. 
This plant is much ufed by dyers, as alfo 
in medicine, as an aftringent, a vulne- 

_ rary, and for ftepping the menfes. 

ISCHEMUM3 scHoENANTH, inbotany, 
a genus of plants, thus chara€terized by 
Scheukzer: the male and female flowers 
are feparate, but ftand near each other; 
the male is a fmall bivalve glume, placed 
on the calyx of the female flower, which 
is a hiflorous glume: the feed is fing!e, 
and involved in the calyxes and co- 
rol'u'z. 

‘The whole plant is of a flagrant aro- 
matic fmell, and is accounted cephalic, 
but little uted at prefent. 

ISCHIA, an ifland in the Neapolitan Sea, 
fituated fifteen miles welt of the city of 
Naples, in 14° 40’, eaft longitude, and 
gi? north latitude. 

ISCHIADIC, in anatomy, a name given to 
two crural veins, called the greater and 
Jeffer ifcbias, See VEIN. 

To fignifies alfo a diieafe or pain of the 
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ISCHIAS, one of the ifchiatic veins, 


ISCHIUM, in anatomy, the name of | 


ISCHNAMBLUCES, in natural hiftory 


hip ; being a {pecies of arthritis, feated 
the joint of the hip, and commonly call 
{ciatica. See the article Sci 

Se 


VEIN. and the preceding article. 


bone defcribed under the article innd 
minata offa. See INNOMINATA, 


the name of a genus of foffils, of the claf 
of the feleni:ze; but one of thofe whie 
are of a columnar form, not of the com 
mon rhomboidal one. See the artic] 
SELENITE. ! 
This word expreffes a body in form of 
thin or flatted column, with obtufe ends 
The charaéters of this genus are, tha 
the bodies of it are of a flatted columnai 
form, and o<ctohedral in figure, confilting 
of fix long planes, and about two abrup 
or broken ends : the whole being of 2 
flatied figure, Thetop and bottom planes 
are much broader than the reft ; the fous 
other planes, called the fides, are nar 
rower than thefe, but are ufually of ver 
nearly the fame breadth with one an¢ 
other, as are alfo thefe tops and bottoms 
fo that the whole figure comes very near 
an hexhedral priim. The bodies of thig 
genus very frequently have a long crac 
reaching their whole length ; and clay of- 
ten getting into this, fpreads itfelt inta 
the form of an ear of fome of the grafles, 
and has been miftaken for a real ear of grafse 
Of this genus there are only four known 
fpecies, 1, A flat, broad, and pellucid’ 
kirs!, found in Northamptonfhire, Lei- 
cefterfhire, and Yorkfhire, at confider-) 
ably great depths in blue clay, 2. Av 
dull rough-furfaced and thicker kindy! 
found in many parts of Kent, and in 
great plenty in the cliffs of Sheppey- 
ifland, 3. Adulllongitudinally ftriated | 
kind, found in the clay pits of York- 
fhire and elfewhere, and frequently” 
marked in the middle with the figure of 
an ear of grafs. And 4. A thick, rough, 
and fcaly kind, frequent on the flrores of | 
Sheppey ifland, and both in the clay pits | 
and on the fhores of Yorkfhire, This | 
alfo has frequently the reprefentation of 
an ear of grafs. 

ISCHURY, icxepiz, in medicine, a di- 
feafe confifting in an entire fuppreffion of © 
urine. As the caufes of an ifchwry are 
various, they ought, according to | 
Heifter, tobe carefully diftinguithed from 
each other. When it proceeds from an” 
inflammation of the kidneys, the pain = 
and heat are principally ia that region 7 

aiended — 


ttended with a fever; if from a ftone 
n the kiidneys, it is accompanied with 
omitings s if from a ftone in the bladder 
here is sa violent pain in the bladder, 
hich is: extended to the very extremity 
f the ureetlira; a mucus, or pus, is ex- 
reted wvith pale urine ; and upon proper 
xaminattions the ftone may be felt: but 
he moftt certain fign, is fearching the 
ladder vwith a catheter. When this dif- 
rder artifes from a ftone in the urethra, 
t may be eafily felt. If from an in- 
Mammatiion of the neck of the bladder, 
there is) a tumour and pain in the peri- 
neum, 2as ofien as the place is touched ; 
but it maay be beft perceived by thrufting 
the fingeer into the anus, and turning it 
up towanrds the bladder, fora tumour will 
be perceeived by the phyfician, and by the 
patient aa burning and prefling pain ; and 
when a: catheter is introduced into the 
urethra,, an impediment will be felt near 
the neckk of the bladder, which wi) 
hinder iftt from proceeding farther, See 
the artictle CATHETER, 
When thhe urinous paffages are obftru&ed 
by folid! bodies, that is, the pelvis of 
the kiddneys, the ureters or neck of the 
bladder,, or the urethra, from a ftone 
containeed therein ; if it be ‘mall, thofe 
diureticss wil] be proper which are men- 
tioned inn a fit of the gravel or ftone, to 
which 1may be added a decoétion of 
eryngo-troot and epfom-falt, or felters- 
waters, {taken often therewith. Butif the 
fione iss large and cannot be excreted by 
this meeans, ftrong diuretics are highly 
phurtful ;; and it muft be cured by fe&tion, 
| See the varticle LirHoTomy, 
If the unrine is fuppreffed from an inflam. 
mation cof the kidneys or bladder, re- 
courfe nmutt be had to the treatment and 
medicinnes prefcribed for the diforders un- 
der the carticle INFLAMMATION. 
When the fpungy fubltance of the 
urethra (is fweiled with blood, and as it 
were infiflated, a copious bl-eding is the 
principaal remedy, See GONORRHOEA, 
When <a’ fpafm aff &s the neck of the 
| bladders, it muft be treated with antifpaf- 
modic poowders, diuretic waters, and in- 
fufions with emulfions and lenient oils 
now anad then, fuch as falad oil, oi! of 
| {weet ahlmonds, poppy or linfeed ; ex- 
ternallyy, cataplaims, ointments, clyflers, 
| and batlths of the emoilient and demulcent 
| kind, vwith gentle opiates. See SPasM. 
| If the dilifeafe proceeds from the pally, as 
fometimnes happens in old pertons, where- 
| an theree is no pain, the bsily and pesi- 
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neum muft be treated with friftions and 
fomentations of ftrengthening, nervine 
and fpirituous remedies, with cataplafms 
of onions, and other ftimulaters applied 
to the bladder, with clytters of the fame 
fort of herbs. 
urgent, it muft be evacuated by a ca-~ 
theter, which .muft be repeated as often 
as occafion requires, See Pansy. 

If the diforder proceeds from blood re- 
maining in the bladder, or its neck, the 
concretion is to be refolved and expelled 
with warm infufions of digeitive herbs 
drank like tea ; fuch as ground-ivy, ar- 
nica, chervil, woth tincture of tartar, 
liquor of the ‘terra foliata of tartar, with 
digeftive powders of crabs-eyes, {atus 
rated with the juice of oranges or lemons, 
fperma ceti, &c. bat if all thele fail, the ‘ 
catheter is to be introduced into the neck a 
of the bladder, to break the concretion, 
and evacuate the urine. See the article 
RESOLVENTs, &c. 

When there is an ulcer in the bladder, 
infutions of vulnerary abfurben: roots and : 
herbs mutt be given, with mucilages and. 
foft balfamics, efpecially balfam of Mecca, 
with a moderate ufe of quick-flver, efpe- 
cially if the.cafe is venereal. See the ar- 


ticle ULCE ‘ ‘ 


If there is ) difficulty of uyine in preg- 
nant women, towards the lait months 
the belt remedy is to cafe the prefure on 
the part;. but if that will not do, to ule 
a catheter. 

Laftly, if it proceeds from a fwelling of 
the proflrate glands, or it is become 
{cirrbous, it muft be treated as fuch;. bit 
if thefe remedies fail, the bladder mutt 
be pierced with a trocar; and when the 
perforition is made, the water muft be 
evacuated as in the dropfy. This in- 
ftrument mutt be iefi in the wound, and 
f.ftened in fuch a manner, that it does 
not fall out, fo that the urine may be 
made as often as there is occafion. Itis 
a troublefome operation, but the only 
one lef, 

ISELASTICS, a kind of games, or com- 
bats, celebrated in Gieece and Afia, in 
the time of the roman emperors. 

The victor at thefe games had very con 
fiderable privileges conferred on him, 
after the example of Auguitus and the, 
Athenians, who did the like to con- 
querors at the olympic, pythian, and 
ithmian gimes. . They were crowned 
on the {pot immediately after their vic- 
tory, had penfions allowed them, were 
‘furnifhed wiih provijions at the public 
to Ze cod. 
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coft, and were carried in triumph to 
‘their country. 

ISENACH, a town of Germany in the 
circle of Upnet Saxony, fituated in eat 
Jong. 10° ‘42’, north lat. 51°, 

ISENARTS, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Auftria, and dukedom of Snria, 
fituated thirty-five: miles north welt of 

». Gratz, 

AISERNIA, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Molife, fituated in ealt long. 
15° x6’, north lat. 41° 36’. 

ISIA, feafts and facrifices antiently folem- 
nized in honour of the goddefs Tis. 
The Mj were full of abominable im- 
purities, and for that reafon thofe who 
were initiated were obliged to take an 
oath of fecrecy : they held for nine days 
fucceffively, but were fo abominable, that 
the fenate abolifhed them at Rome, under 
the confulfhip of Pifo and Garbinius. 

ISINGLASS, ichthyocolla, in the materia 
medica, Ge. See ICHTHYOCOLLA, 

IstnGuass, io natural hiffory, a name 
‘given to the white fhining fpecularis, 
with large and broad leaves ; otherwife 
called mufcovy- spiel. See “the article 
SPECULARIS. 

_IsinGuass-F1SH, the fame ite the hufo. 
See the article Huso. © 

ISIS, in boteny, the name by’s which Lin- 
nzus calls the coral-plant. She Coka ® 

ISLAND, a tra& of dry Jand, ‘encompaffed 

with water, in which fenfe it itands con- 

tradiftinguifhed from continent, or terra 
rma. See the article CONTINENT, 

Several naturalifts are of opinion, that 

the iflands were formed at the deluge : 

others think, that there have been new 
iflands formed by the cafting up of vaft 
heaps of clay, mud, find, &c. cthers 
think they have been feparated from the 
continent by violent ftorms, inundations, 
and earthquakes. Thefe laft have ob- 
ferved, that the Eaft-Indies, which 
abound in iflands more than any other 
part of the world, are likewife more an- 
noyed with earthqua kes, tempefts, light- 
nings, volcanos, &c. than any other part, 

Others again conclude, that iflinds are 

as antient ar the world, and that there 

were fome at the beginning, and among 
other arguments, fapport their opinion 
from Gen. x. 5. and other paflages of 

“Yeripture, 

-Varenius thinks, that there have been 
iflands produced each of thele ways. St, 
Helena, Aicention, and other fteep rocky 
iflands, he fuppofes to have become fo by 
the fea’s over- flowing their neighbouring 
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IsLAND or’ ICELAND, in geography, an 


IsLAND-Cry/fal, a body famous among the | 


champaigns: but by the héapiy 
hoge quantities: of fand, and oth 
reftrial matter, he thinks the iflandy 
Zealand, Japan, &c. were formed, 
matva and Ceylon, and molt of the Ea 
Todian iflands, he thinks, were rent of 
from the main land ; and concludes, that 
the iflands of the Archipelago were forms 
ed in the fame way, imagining it pro - 
bable, that. Ducalion’s flood might con= 
tribute towards it, The antients had a 
notion that Delos, and fome other few 
iflands, rofe from the bottom of the fea, 
which, how fabulous foever it may ap= 
pear, agrees with later obfervationsy 
Seneca takes notice, that the ifland Thee | 
rafia rofe thus out of the 7Egean fea in” 
his time, of which the mariners were eye- 
witnefles. ‘They had alfo an opinion that 
there are fome iflands which (wim in the 
fea. Thales, indeed, thought that the 
whole earth which we inhabit floated 
in the fea: but floating iflands are bot | 
only probable, but well attefted. | 


ifland of Denmark, fituated between 10 
and 26 degtees welt jong. and between 
€4 and 67 north Jat. being about 300° 
miles in length from eaft to welt ; and 
350 in breadth from north te fouth. 


writers of cptics, for its property of a - 
double refraciion ; but very improperly — 
called by that name, as it has none of the | 
diftinguithing charaGters of cryftal, and | 
is plainly a body of another clafs. Dr. — 
Hill has reduced it to its proper clafs, | 
and determined it to be of a genus of | 
fpars, which he has called, from ha 
4 q 
figure, parallelopipedia, and of whic 
he has defcribed feveral fpecies, all of © 
which, as well as fome other bodies of a 
different genus, have the fame properties. — 
Boriholine, Huygens, and Sir Ifaac News — 
ton, have defcribed the body at large, 
but have accounted it either a cryftal or a 
tale; errors which could net have hap- 
pened, bad the criterions of fefhils been — 
at that time fixed ; fince Sir Ifaac New- 
ton has recorded its property of making | 
an ebullition with aqua fortis, which 
alone mutt prove that it is neither tale — 
nor cryftal, both thofe bodies being | 
wholly unaffeéted by that menftruum. ~ 
Sve the articles PARALLELOFIPSDIA, 
Crysrau and Tate, 9 
It is always found in form of an oblique 4 
paralielopiped, with fix fides, and as | 
found of various fizes,. from a quarter of © 
an inch to three inches or more im dia- 
meer. 
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eter, It is peliucid, and not much 
Jefs bright than the purelt cryftal, and 
its planes are all tolerably fmooth, 
though, when nicely viewed, they are 
found to be waved with crooked lines 
made by the edges of imperfect plates, 
What appears very fingular in the ftruc- 
ture of this body, 1s, that all the furfaces 
are placed in the fame manner, and con- 
| fequently it will fplit off into thin plates, 
either horizontally or perpendicularly ; 
but this is found on a microf.opic exa- 
mination, to be owing to the regularity 
of figure, f{moothnels of furface, and nice 
joining of the feveral fmall parallelopi- 
ped concretions, of which the whole is 
compofed ; and to the fame caufe is pro- 
bably owing its remarkable property in 
refraction, See REFRACTION, 
It is very foft, and eafily feratched with 
the point of a pin; it will not give fire 
on being ftruck againft fteel, and fer- 
ments amd is perfeétly diffolved in aqua 
fortis. It is fona in Ifland, from 
whence it has its name; and in France, 
Germamy, and many other places. In 
England fragments of other fpars are 
very often miftaken for it, many of them 
having in. fome degree the fame pro 
perty. See ANOMORHOMBOIDA. 
ISLE, in general, denotes the fame with 
ifland, only frequently ufed in a diminu- 
tive fenfe, = 
IsL& DE DIEU, an ifland in the Bay of 
Bifcay, on the coaft of Fiance, fituated 
fourteem miles welt of the coait of 
Poiton.. i 
iste of France, a province of that king- 
dom, wm which the capital city of Paris 
is ftuated, being bounded by Picardy on 
the north, by Champain on the eaft, by 
Orleans on the fouth, and by Normandy 
on the welt, 
IsLEs, im archite&ture, denote the fides or 
_ wings of a building. See BusiDING. 
ISNARDIA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandiria-monogynia clais cf plants; 
having no corolia: the fruit is formed 
ef the {quare bale of the cup: it has four 
cells, and in them a few feeds of an ob- 
long figure. 
ISNY, a free imperial city of Germany, in 
' the circle of Swabia, fituated in ealt long. 
s0° north lat. 47° 36’. 
ISOCHRONAL,: IsocHroNes, or Iso- 
CHROINOUS, is applied to !uch vibrations 
of a,pendulum, as ase performed in the 
fame (pace of time, as all the vibrations 
or fwings of the fame pendulum are, 
whether uve arches it delcribes be longer 
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or fhorter : for when it defcribes a fhorter 


arch, it moves fo much the flower, and - 


when a Jong one proportionably fafter. 

IsOCHRONAL LINE, that in which a heavy 
body is fuppofed to defcend without any 
acceleration. See ACCELERATION. 
Mr. Leibnitz, in the A&ta Erud. Lipf, 
for Feb. 1689, fhews, that an heavy body 
with a degree of velocity acquired. by 
the deicent from any height may defcend 
from the fame point by an infinite 
number of ifochronal curves, all which 
are of the fame fpecies, differing from 
one another only in the magnitude of 
their parameters ; fuch are ali the qua- 
drato-cubical paroboloids, and confe~ 
quently fimilar to one another. He thews 
alfo there, how to find a line in which 
a heavy body defcending fhall recede uni- 
formly from a given point, or approach 
uniformly to it, 

ISOETES, in botany, a genus of the cryp- 
togamia-filices clafs of plants ; the calyx 
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of which is a cordated, acute, feffile — 


fquama: there is no corolla in either 
the male or female flowers ; the fruit it 
an oval bilocular capfule; the feeds are 
numerous and globole. 

ISOLA, a port town and bifhop’s fee of 
the hither Calabria, fifteen miles fouth 
of St. Severino. 

ISOMERIA, a term fometimes ufed for 
the redution of equations. See the ar- 
ticle EQUATION, 

ISOPERIMETRICAL ricuRes, in ge- 
ometry, are fuch as have equal peri- 
meters, or circumferences. See the ar- 
ticle CIRCUMFERENCE, 

x. Of ifoperimetrical figures, that is the 
greateft that contains the greateft num-~ 
ber of fides, or the moft angles, and con- 
fequently a circle is the greateft of all 
figures that have the fame ambit as ig 
has. See the article CIRCLE. 

2, Of two ifoperimetrical triangles, hav- 
ing the fame bale, wherecf two fides of 
one are equal, and of the other enequal, 
that is the. greater whofe two fides aré 
equal. See the article TRIANGLE. 

3. Of ifoperimetrical figures, whole fides 
are equal in number, that is the greateft 
which is equilateral and equiangular, 
From hence follows that common pro- 
blem of making the hedging or walling 


that will wall in one acre, or even any - 


determinate number of acres, a, fence or 
wall in any greater number of acres 
whatever 6, In order to the folution cf 
this problem, let the greater number 6 
be fuppofed a fquare, Let x be one ee" 
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of an oblong, whofe area is @; then 
will < be the other fide; and 2 + 2x 
x 


will be the ambit of the oblong, which 
suft be equal to four times the fquare 


root of 5; that is, a- + 2x=4v b, 
Qe 


Whence the value of x may be eafily had, 


and you may make infinite numbers of 


fguares and oblongs that have the fame 
ambit, and yet fhall have different given 


areas, See the operation ; 
Leyvybo=d 
Then 2 a+4xx 
=4d 
x 
 a+oxxr2dx 
Po 2xx—-a2dx=—a 
wx— dxa—* 
_% iis 
xx— dx+idd=——-+idd 
2 
WA € Safe 1 
wim V —-+idd+4d 
r) 


‘Thus if one fide of the fquare be 10 ; and 
one fide of an oblong be 19, and, the 
other 1; then will the ambits of that 


 fquare and oblong be equal, viz. each 


40, and yet the area of the fquare will 
be seo, and of the oblong but 19. 

ISOPYRUM, in botsny, a genus of the 
polyandyia-digynia clals of plants, the 
corolla of which corfilts of five equal, 
ovated and patent petals: the fruit 1s 
compofed of two crooked, lunated peds, 
with only one ceil in each, containing 
numerous feeds, 

ISOSCELES-TRIANGLE, in geometry, one 

that has two equal fides, as ABC (pl. 
CXLVIII. fig. 2.) where the fide A B 
3s equal to A C, 
In every ifofceles triangle, the angles 
ABC, ACB, fubtended by the equal 
fides, areequal; and a line A D biffect- 
ing the bate BC in D, is perpendicular 
to it, as is eafily demonitrated. See the 
article TRIANGLE. 

ISPAHAN, or Spauawn, the capital city 
of Eyrac Agem, and of all Perfia: it is 
of an oval form, and twelve miles in 
circumference: eaft long. 50°, north 
Jat. 92° 30’. 

ISPIDA, the KING-FISHER, in ornitho- 
logy, a genus of the picz-order of birds, 
with a beak of a trigonal figure, fomc- 
what arcuated, compreffed, and its two 
chaps equg!: there are four toes on each 
foot, with only one of them placed 
behind, = 
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ISSUE, in law, has feveral fignifications, 
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This is a very numerous genus 


fpecies of which are chiefly diftinguith 
by their fize and different colours. 


being fometimes taken for the childr 
begotten between a‘man and his wif 
fometimes, for profitg arifing fro 
amercements and fines ; and fometimes, 
for the profits iffuing out of jands or tenes | 
ments ; but this word generally ficnifies 
the conclufion, or point of matter, that 
iffues from the allegations ahd pleas of | 
the plaintiff and defendant in a caule © 
tried by a jury of twelve men. 
There are two kinds of iffues in relation 7 
to caufes, that upon a matter of fact, and | 
that upon a matter of law: that of fact 
is where the plaintiff and defendant have 
fixed upon a point to be tried by a jury 8 
and that in lawis, where there is a demur- 
rer to a declaration, &c. and a joinder in 
demurrer, which is determinable only by 
the judges. Iflues of fact are either ge- 
neral or fpecial ; they are general, when 
it is left to the jury to find whether the 
defendant has done any fuch thing as the 
plaintiff has alledged againft him ; and 
fpecial, where fome fpecial matter, or 
material point alledged by the defendant 
in his defence, isto be tried. General | 
iffue alfo fignifies a plea in which the ~~ 
defendant is allowed to give the fpecial 
matter in evidence, by way of excule of 
jutification; this is granted by feveral 
ftatutes, in order to prevent a protixity 
in pleading, by allowing the detendant 
to give any thing in evidence, to prove 
that the plaintiff had no caufe for his 
aétion, 
In real actions, the iffues are triable by a 
jury of the county in which the caufe of 
action arifes. Iffues are to be certain and 
fingle, and joined upon the moft material 
point in queltion, fo that the whole mat- 
ter in difpute between the parties may be 
tried. On a joint action of trefpafs by 
many perions, only one iffue muft be 
joined ; and where feveral offences are 
charged againit a defendant, he owght 
to take all but one by proteftation, and 
thes offer an iffue on that’ ene, and no 
more; though in an action for damages, 
every part, according to the lofs the 
plaintiff has fuftsined, is to be putt in 
Hue. Where a good flue is joined bes 
tween the parties, it cannot afterwards 
be waved, without the confent of both 
parties: but where the defendant pleads 
the general iffue, and does not enter the 
fame, he may within four days of term 
wiaye 
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wave fiuch iffue, and plead {pecially : fo 
ifa defendant pleads in abatement, he 
may amy time after wave his {pecial plea, 
and plead the general iffue, except a rule 
be madie for him to plead as he will ftand 
by it: but in cafe the plaintiff omits en- 
tering ithe iffue the term it is joined, the 
defendiamt in the firft five days of the 
next term, may alter his plea, and plead 
de nowo: and when the plaintiff will not 
try the iffue, after the fame is joined, 
within the time required by the courte 

of law;, ithe defendant may give him a 

rule to enter it, and if he does not then 

try it Ihe fhall be nonfuited. 

Issues om fheriffs, are fuch amereements 
and fimes to the crown, as are levied out 
of the: ifftes and profits of the lands of 
fheriffss, for their faultsand neglects: but 
thefe iiflues, on thewing a good and fuf- 
ficient’ caufe, may be taken off betore 
they aire eftreated into the exchequer. 
Iffues «are alfo leviable upon jurors, for 
non-ajppearance ; though upon a reafon- 
able exxcule, proved by two witnefles, the 
jufticess may difcharge the fame. 


defigntedly by the furgeon in various parts 
of the: body, and kept open by the pa- 
tient, for the prefervation or recovery of 
his hezalith. : 


made,, are either the upper part of the 
head 3; the neck; the arms, betwixt the 
biceps; and deltoide mufcle, and near the 
infertiiom of the latt; in the thigh, efpe- 
cially within fide, immediately above 
the kmee, ina cavity eafily felt by the 
fingerss; and, laftly, in the legs, on their 
intericor fide, ina cavity immediately be- 
low thhe knee, 

Theree are feveral methods of making 
iffues,, but the moft ready one is by in- 
cifion,, which is performed thus: firft 
mark the proper place with ink; then 
elevattimg the integuments between the 
thumlp and fore-finger of the furgeon 
and ain affiftant on each fide, you next 
proceeed to make an incifion thro’ them, 
either: with the fcalpel or lancet, big 
enougzh to admit a pea, which being in- 
| ferted. and covered with a plafter and 
| coomprrefs, nothing more than your roller 
is wainting to compleat the operation, 
Thus; by cleaning and direffing the 
wound every morning and evening with 
a frefth pea, it by degrees, in a day or 
two, «degenerates into a little ulcer, dif- 
chargjing dai.y a quantity of purulent 
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matter, which fhould be carefully cleanfed _ 
or wiped off at every drefling, : 


Issues,, in furgery, are little ulcers made | 


The parts in which iffues are generally — 


i 
* 


There is a feeond method of making_ 
iffues by wounding the fkin with an 
aétual cautery, or red hot tron, which 


is ufually included in a fort of capfula, or — 3 
cafe of iron (plate CXLIX. fig, 2-) to 


conceal it from terrifying the patient. 
When the cafe B Bis fixed upon the. 
proper part for the ifflue, the red-hot 


iron C, is then preffed down upon the — 4 


integuments, and the efchar, or burn, is 
next to be dreffed with frefh batter or 

bafilicon, till by repeating the dreffing 

every day, it feparates, and then the 

ulcer formed, is to be filled with a pea, 
and dreffed as befores tics 
The third method of making iffues is 

the application of potential cauteries, or 
corroding medicines; in order to which 

a piece of plafter is firft perforated, and 

then applied, fo as its aperture may 

cover the place marked with ink for the. 


iffue ; a piece of the caufticis then put 


into the aperture of the plafter, and re- 
tained clofe down upon the fkin, 7 
fome fcraped lint, a {mall comprefs, and 
a large plafter ; and laftly, with ala , 
comprefs aud bandage, ‘The patient is 


then to be orderea to reft for aboutfix 


or eight hours, more or lefs, according 


to the ftrength of the cauftic, which — 


time being elapfed, and the dreflings re- 
moved, the efchar is to be treated as 
before direéted in an a@tual cautery. 

In whichever of thefe methods the iffue 
is made, it muft be dreffed at Jealt twice 
every day, efpecially if it runs well, 
and in the fummer-feafon: and at each 
dreffing you mutt put in a frefh pea, and 
cover it with a clean plafer, ora piece of 
waxed paper or filk, or an ivy-leaf re- 
tained with compre{s and bandage, But 
the deligation for iffues is much more 
commodioufly performed with a leathera | 
fwath, faftened by clafps, than by a cir- 
cular linen roller. In this manner iffues 
are to be kept open, till the patient is re- 
covered of the diforder for which they 
were made. 

Iffues are chiefly made for various dif- 
orders in the head, eyes, ears, teeth, 
the {ciatica, and other painful diforders, 
which are this way frequently relieved 
or cured. But in ftubborn diforders it is 
frequently neceflary to make two or mere © 
iffues to produce any confiderabie effect, 
as one in each arm, or in one arm and 
leg of the fame fide. a 
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¥n order to clofe an iffue, little more is 
required than to difcharge the pea, and 
to refrain from putting in any more, by 
which means alone it will clofe up in a 
fhort time: but if any proud fleth fhould 
arife, it may be amputated, or elfe re- 
moved with burnt alum. Latftly, it is 
obfervable, that when the iffues of people 
far advanced in years ceafe to make their 
wonted difcharge, and turn of a livid 
and blackifh hue, it is a fign that they 
are invaded by fome defperate  diforder, 
and that life itfelf is very near its period. 

ISTHMIA, or IstHMIAN, GAMES, icOj12, 
one of the four folemn games which 
were celebrated every fifth yearin Greece; 

fo called from the corinthian ifthmus, 
where they were kept. 

Thefe games, according to fome, were 

_ inftituted in honour of Palemon, or Me- 
Jicertes the fon of Athamas king of 
‘Thebes, and Ino. Others report, that 
they were inftituted by Thefeus, in ho- 
nout of Neptune, Others again are of 
opinion, that there were two diftin& fo- 
Jemnities obferved in the Ifhmus, one to 
Melicertes, and another to Neptune. 

“Thefe games were held fo facred and in- 
violable, that when they had been inter- 
mitted for fome time, through the op- 

‘-preflion and tyranny of Cypfelus king of 
‘Corinth, after the tyrant’s death the Co- 
rinthians, to renew the memory of them, 
employed their utmoft power and in- 
duftry, The viftors were rewarded with 
garlands of pine leaves; afterwards, 
parfley was given them: but at length, 
the pine was refumed, and to this was 
added the reward of 100 filver drachmex, 
‘Thefe games were fo celebrated, and the 
concourfé at them fo great, that only 
the principals of the moft remarkable 
cities, could have place in them. The 
Athenians had only as much room al- 
lowed them as the fail of a thip, which 
they fent yearly to Delos, could cover. 

IsTHMUS, in geography, a narrow neck 
of land, that joins two continents, or 
joins a peninfula to the terra firma, and 
feparates two feas. The mott celebrat- 
ed ifihmugs are thofe of Panama, or 
Darien, which joins north and fouth 
America; and that of Suez, which con- 
neéts Afia and Africa; that of Corinth, 
of Crim Tartary, &c, 

ISTRIA, a peninfula in the north part of 
the gulph of Venice, bounded by Car- 
niola, on the north; and op the fouth, 
ealt, and weft, by the fea. 
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ITALIAN, the language fpoken iti 
See the article LANGUAGE. ; 
This tongue is derived principally fro 
the latin ; and of all the languages for n 
ed from the latin, there is none whic 
carries with it more vifible marks of j 
original than the italian. It is account 
one of the moft perfe&t among’ th 
madern tongues, containing words ar 
phrafes to repreient all ideas, to expret 
all fentiments, to deliver ones felf on g 
fubjests, to name all the inftruments an 
parts of arts, @r. It is however, com 
plained, that it has too many diminutive 
and fuperlatives, or rather augmenta 
tives, but without any great reafon: fe 
if thefe words convey nothing farther 
the mind than the juft ideas of things 
they are no more faulty than our I 
onafms and hyperboles. The languagi 
correfponds to the genius of ihe people 
they are flow and thoughtful, and ac 
cordingly their language runs heavily 
though {moothly, and many of thei 
words are lengthened out to a great de 
gree. They have a great tafte for mufic 
and to gratify their paffion this way, 
have altered abundance of their primitiy 
words, leaving out confonants, takiny 
in vowels, foftening and lengthening ou 
their terminations for the fake of t 
cadence. Hence the language is e 
tremely mufical, and fucceeds better thal 
any other in operas, and fome parts 0 
poetry: but it fails in fremgth an 
nerves; hence alfo, a great part of it 
words borrowed from the latin, becam 
fo far difguifed, that they are mot eafi 
known again. 

ITALIAN Coins. See Corn. 

ITALIAN MEASURES. See MEASURE. 

ITALIC cuaRacTERS, in printing. $ 
the article LETTER. 

ITALIC, or ITALIAN HOURS, the twenty: 
four hours of the natural day, ‘aiccounte¢ 
from the fun-fetting of one day, to th 
fame again the next day, See Hour. © 

ITALIC sECcT, the na 
tient philofophers, 


goras; fo called, begat! 
taught in Italy, @preadin 
among the people of 


tapontus, Heraclea, &c. © “hits. 

vided itfelf into’ four others, wiz. 
Heraclitic, Eleatic, &c. , ee 
ITALY, a countay fituated betweeen geve 
and nineteen degrees eaft long. and be: 
tween thirey-cisbtgeld forty-fevem degree 
north Jatitude, bended by Switizerland 
ar 
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nd the Alps, which feparate it from 
sermanyy, on the north ; by the gulph 
f Venicce, on the eaft; by the Medi- 
rraneann Sea, on the fouth; and by the 
me fear and the Alps, which feparate 
from FFrance, on the weft; and if we 
clude SSavoy, which lies indeed on the 
eft fide: of the Alps, between Italy and 
rance, vwe muft extend it a degree far- 
her weftt: this is ufually defcribed how- 
ver withh Italy, as it ts contiguous to 
iedmonht, and has the fame fovereign, 
eing a pprovince of the king of Sardinia’s 
ominionns. [Italy is faid to refemble a 
oot, anad is in length from north-weft 

to fouth-c-eaft 600 miles ; the breadth is 
very unegqual; in the north, which may 
be called 1 the top of the boot, it is 400 
miles brooad from eaft to welt, in the caif 
of the leleg, or middle, it is about 120 
miles brooad ; and towards the fouth, 
about thae inftep, eighty miles broad; 
and compprehends the following countries 
or fubdivwifions. 1, In the north are the 
luchies oof Savoy, Piedmont, and Mont- 
errat; tthe territories of Genoa; the 
Juchies «of Milan, Mantua, Parma, 
Viodenasi, and the territories of Venice. 
.. In thhe middle of Italy, are the duchy 
of Tufczany, the pope’s dominions, and 
he ftatee of Lucca, 3. And in the fouth 
s the kiringdom of Naples. 
CH, a cutaneous difeafe, arifing from 
i corrupption of a ferous lymphatic mat- 
er, fomeetimes attended with mild, fome- 
imes witith more obftinate and dangerous 
ymptomns, 
Che itchh of the milder fort appears ei- 
her witith moift or dry puftules at firft 
bout thee joints, and from thence fpreads 
ry degrerees over all the body, the head 
nly exacepted. In the moift fort, to 
vhich clehildren and the fanguineo-phleg- 
natic arire molt fubje&t, the puftules are 
nore fulill of a purulent matter, attended 
vith a fiflight inflammation, which is ma- 
ifeft froom a rednefs that appears about 
hem, titill it fuppurates. The dry fort 
ttacks cchiefly thofe that are Jean, old, 
r are of a melancholico-choleric confti- 
ation, In thefe the puftules are much 
e(s, anad excite a moft intolerable itch- 
ng, efpipecially in the night-time. The 
roft ufifual places where the eruptions 
ppear vvery numerous, and the itching 
; greateteft, are between the fingers, on 
ne armhs, hams, and thighs. 
This dififeafe is truly and properly a dif- 
afe of t'the {kin, becaufe it often is fafely 
ured bby topics alone, if timely applied, 
Vous. II, 
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It is contagious, and may be caught by 
drawing on aglove or flocking, wiping on 


the linen, or lying in fheets, after per- . 


fons infeéted with this malady. Some 
think it owing to an impurity in the 
ferum, and fome to animalcula;. but 
however that be, it often affeéts fuch as 
have been long kept in prifon, who lead 
unactive lives, and are ufed to live in a 
fluttith, naity manner; or who con- 
ftantly eat fifh or fieth dried in the fmoke 
or fun, and ufe any other unwholefome 
food or drinks; or who live ina cold, 
moif, and cloudy air, which, hindering 
a free perfpiration, caufes a ftagnation 
ef humours in the fuperficies of the 
body, which are for that reafon liable to 
corrupt. 

The milder fort of itch is no way danger- 
ous, and very eafy iocure: but the moift 
kind is more eafv toan the dry. While 
it is recent and (uperficial, it much foon- 
er yields to remedies than when it is 
deep, and has infected the mafs of blood. 
And the cafe is till worfe, if there be a 
fault inthe vifcera: itis more difficult 
in old perfons, than in young ; ina leuco- 
phlegmatic, or hydropical difpofition, as 


alfo in a very dry heétic one, it is hard to — 


. cure; and when it becomes univerfal, it 


may bring on the leprofy. 
The patient fhould avoid fhell-fith, and 
all falted and high-feafoned meats; as 
alfo wine, fpirituous liquors, ftrong- 
beer, and every thing elfe that may in- 
flame the blood; for this reafon a flen- 
der diet is belt, unlefs perfpiration be 
obftruéted. If the body ts plethoric, the 
cure is begun by bleeding, and after- 
wards by purging; but inftead of purgs 
ing, it is common to give flowers of ful- 
phur with good fuccels. Willis, and 
many others, have a great opinion of the 
efficacy of fulphur ufed both internally 
and externally ; to which Turner affents, 
except in heétic and confumptive cafes ; 
but Shaw thinks it not to be depended 
on, when outwardly ufed: yet it is very 
certain, that poor people find a great deal 
of benefit who drink it inwardly with 
milk, and ufe it outwardly with butter 
or hog’s lard, 
Juncker, fiom Stahl, calls the following 
things {pecifics againft the acrimony of 
the itch, taken internally, viz. fulphur 
with nitre and arcanum duplicatum, bal- 
fam of fulphur with oil of (weet almonds, 
tinéture of julphur, and crude antimony. 
Outwardly he advifes mercurial oint- 
ments, and fulphureous lixiviums ; but in 
mA the 
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the dry itch, he thinks baths more proper 

made of the root of burdock, the fharp- 

pointed dock, and mineral fountain-wa- 

ter. “Turner prefers the fal. tart. to 

moft other remedies, it thoroughly purg- 
ing and cleanfing the blood if taken in- 
wardly; and made into a lixivium 
with {pring-water, is an excellent wafh 
outwardly, 

Hartman, in an obftinate itch, propofes 
a diaphoretic of the white adres of an- 
timony to be taken twenty days together, 
When the blood is thought to be foul, 
it will be proper to ufe diet-drinks of the 
roots ofchina, farfaparilla, oxylapathum, 
{corzonera, chichory, glycyrrhiza, poly- 
podium, the barke of faffafras, cinnamon, 
and the like. 

The moft ftubborn itch will generally 
yield to the following ointment, if proper 
evacuations have been premifed. ‘Take 
of quickfilver, three drams; native cin- 
nabar, one dram; venice turpentine, half 
a dram; hog’s fant, half an ounce; oil of 
fweet alwiendés two drams. Mix and 
divide this into eight eqpal parts, one of 
_ which is to be rubbed into the legs and 
arms every other night, or at greater in- 
tervals, if there are ony figns of faliva- 
tion: great care muft be taken that the 
patient | gets no cold, while he ufes this 
medicine ; if he feels any griping pains, 

or if his breath hegins to ftink, the ufe of 
it is immediately to be fufpended. It 
has been a very common practice to cure 
the itch by quickfilver girdles, but Tur- 
ner thinks them too hazardous to be 
brought into regular practice. See the 
article GiRDLE. 

if this difeafe fhould prove fo ftubborn 
as not to give way to the moft powerful 
of the preceding methods, recourfe mult 
he had to falivation as the dernier refort. 
See the article SALIVATION. 

But notwithflanding thefe opinions, Dr. 
Mead affirms, that neither cathartics ner 
fweetners of the blood are of any fervice 
in this difeafe ; that the whole manage- 
ment of it confifts in external applications 
for deftroying the corroding worms, 
which he takes to he the true caufe of the 
difeafe. For, he fays, that there are cer- 
tain infects fo very fmall, as hardly to 
be feen without the affiitance of a mi- 
crofcope, which depofite their eggs in the 
furrows of the cuticle, as in proper nefts, 
where by the warmth ef the place, they 
are. hatched in a fhort time, and the 
young ones coming to full growth, pe- 
netrate into the cutis, and gnaw aod 
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ITcH-ANIMAL, or ITCH-ACARUS, in the 


ITEA, 


ITINERANT jupbGés, a name formerly 


JUBILEE, a time of publi: 


J-UB 
tear the fibres, Which caufe snintole 
itching; that while they burrow u 
the cuticle, and lay their eggs in differ. 
ent places, they fpread the ditale. 
the next article. 

This was firft difcovered by Dr. Bonomo, 
and by him communicated to the cele~ 
brated Redi of Florence ; and Dr, Mead 
having met with Bonomo’s letter upon) 
this fubje&t in Italy, made an abitra& of it, 
and communicated itto the Royal Society. 
The doétor advifes, that the patient fhow 
firft go into a warm bath, and then have} 
the parts affected every day anointed with 
ointment of fulphur, or the ointment with 
precipitate of mercury. 


hiftory of infe&s, a very {mall fpecies of | 
acarus, the body of which approaches to 
an oval and lobated figure; the head is, 
fmall and pointed ; its colour is whitifh, 
but it has two dutky, femicircular lines on 
the back ; the legs are’ fhort, and of a. 
brownifh Galbut, and are harder than 
the reft of the body, and as it were cruf- 
taceous. It is found in the puftules of 
the itch, and is by many thought tocaufe 
that difeafe, though it is fuppofed if this: 
were the cafe, it would be found more 
univerfally in thofe puftules. Itis thought | 
therefore more probable, that thefe puf-| 
tules only make a proper nidus for ite | 
See the articles Acarus andIrcu, | 
in botany, a genus of the pentane 
dria-monogynia clas of plants, the co-— 
rolla whereof is compofed of five long, © 
lanceolated, acute, patent petals; the’ 
fruit is an oval capfule, ef many times | 
the length of the cup, mucronated with 
the Ryle, and formed of two valves, cO= | 
hering at the points; the cell is fingle, — 
and the feeds numerous and fmall. 


given to thofe judges who were fent into | 
jeveral counties to hear caufey, See the | 
article JUDGE. 


feltivity among the antien 
This was kept every fiftieth year : it be- 
gan about the autumnal equinox, and” 
avas proclaimed by found of trumpet 
throughout all the country, At this” 
tine all flaves were releafed, all debts — 
annthilated, and all lands, houfes, wives ” 
and children, however alienated, were 
reftored to their firft owners. During 
this whole year all kind of agriculture 
was forbidden, and the poor had the be- > 
nefic of the harveft, vintage, and other 
pOPap as of the earth, in the fame) 
wag manner” 


Ay 
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anner ‘as in the fabbatic, or feventh 
ear. As this. was defigned to put the 
fraelites; iin mind of their egyptian fer- 
itude, amd to prevent their impofing 
the like wpon their brethren, it was not 
obfervedi by the gentile profelytes. 

The Chiriiftians, m imitation of the Jews, 
have likrewife eftablifhed jubilees, which 
began im the time of pope Boniface VIII. 
in the yeaw 1300, and are now prattifed 
every twenty-five years ; but thefe relate 
only to ithe pretended forgiveneis of fins, 
and the iimdulgences granted by the church 
of Romie ; together with the privilege of 
performimg a thoufand frolics in maf- 
querade. The ceremony of the jubilee 
obferyedd at Rome, begins in the follow- 
ing mammer ; the pope goes to St, Peter’s 
church,, to open the holy gate, which is 
walled \ujp, and opened oniy on this oc- 
cafion;; and, holding a golden hammer 
in his mand, he knocks at the gate three 
times, repeating thefe words, Aperite 
snibt powtias juflitie, 8c. Open to me the 
gates off wighteoufne/s ; I will gointo them, 
and I avail praife the Lord, Pi. cxviii. 19. 
upon whhbich the mafons fall to work, 
and bireak down the wail that flops up 
the gaite: which done, the pope kneels 
down lefore it, and the penitentiaries 
fprinklle him with holy water. Then, 
takings wp the crofs, he begins to fing 
te deurm, and enters the church, followed 
by the: clergy, Inthe meantime, three 
cardiniall-legates are fent to open the three 
other lha@ly gates which are in the churches 
of St.. John of Lateran, St. Paul, and 
St. Miairy the Greater, When the holy 
year iss expired, the holy gates are fhut 
in thiss manner: the pope, after he has 
bleffedl the ftones and mortar, lays the 
firft Rtome, and leaves there twelve boxes 
of gold and filver medals; after which 
the holy gates are walled up as before, 
and ccomtinue fo till the next jubilee. 
JUCATIAN, or YucaTan, a peninfula 
of Meexico, fituated between 89° and gq° 
weft long. and between 16° and 21° 
north lat. 
Its cthiief town is Campeachy. 
articlie CAMPEACHY, 
JUDAIICUS LAPIS, in. the materia me- 
dica,, the petrified {pine of an echinus. 
See tthe article JEw’s STONE. 
JUDAIISM, the religious do&rines and 
rites cof the Jews. See the article Jews. 
JUDDIOCK, in ornithology, the englith 
namee of a fmall fpecies of inipe, called 
alfo tthe ged or jack-fnipe, and by authors 
galliinago minima, 
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JUDE, or the general epiftle of Juve, a - 


canonical book of the New Teltament, 
written againit the heretics, who by their 


diforderly lives and impious doétrines, 


corrupted the faith and good morals of 
the Chriitians. 
lively colours, as men given up to their 
paffions, full of vanity, condu&ting them- 
felves by worldly wifdom, and not by 
the {pirit of God. 

In the early ages of chriftianity, feveral 
rejected this epiftle becaufe the apocry- 
phal books of Enoch and the afcenfion of 
Mofes are quoted init. Neverthelefs, it 
is to be found in all the antient ‘cata. 
logues of the facred writings; and Cle- 


ment of Alexandria, Tertullian and ~ 


Origin, quote it as written by Jude, and 


reckon it among the books of facred © 


{cripture. 
JUDEA, or PaLesTINeE, SeePALESTINE. 
JUDENBURG, acity of Stiria, in Ger- 
mapy : eaft Jong. 15°, north lat, 47° 22’. 
JUDGE, a chief magiftrate of the law, ap-~ 
pointed to hear criminal caufes, to ex- 


plain the Jaws, and to pafs fentence ac-. _ 


cording to the verdiét brought in by the 
foreman of the jury. See Jury. 
A judge, on his being created, takes an 


oath of office, that he will ferve the king, | 


and indifferently adminifter juftice to all 
men, without re{pe& of perfons; that he 
will take no bribe; give no counfel, where 
he is a party; nor deny right to any, 
even though the king by his letters, or 
by exprefs words, command the con- 
trary ;and that he may have no temp- 
tation to break his oath, he enjoys his 
office and a fettled falary for life, and it 
is notin the power of the crown to de-, 
prive him of either. He is to execute 
his office in perfon, and cannot aét by a 
deputy, nor transfer his power to ano» 
ther: yet where there are feveral judges 
in a court of record, the aét of any one 


of them is effe€tual, provided their com- | 
miffion does not require more: fo like= — 


St. Jude draws them in - 


wife what is carried by a majority pre- 


fent, is the act of the court: but where 
they are equally divided in opinion, the 
caule is to be removed into the exche- 


quet-chamber, and for that purpofe a... 


rule is to be made, and the record cer 
tified, &c. Some things done by judges 
at their chambers, are accounted as done 
by the court: and that they may be pre- 
pared to hear what is to come before 
them, they are to have a paper of the 
caules to be heard, fent to them by the 
attorneys the day before they are ipoken 
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to ; that if upon reading the record of a 
caufe any fpecial matter that arifes fhould 
appear doubtful, they may fatisfy them- 
felves by coniulting books. 

To fupport their dignity and authority, 
the judges of the courts of record are ex- 
empted from all profecutions whatfoever, 
except in parliament, where alone they 
may be punifhed for any thing they have 
done amifs in their own courts as judges: 
but yet if a judge fltould fo far forget his 
dignity as to turn follicitor in a caufle 
which he is to judge, and extrajudicially 
tamper with witnefles, or a(tempt to 
work upon jurors, he may be dealt with 
in a manner fuitable to the chara&er to 

_ which he has ‘0 bafely degraded him- 

feilf. As the judge is the fubftitute. of 
the king, and is defigned to diftribute 
that juftice which he cannot adminifier 
in perfon, he cannot be challenged like 
a jury, nor have any aétion brought 
againit him for what he aéts as a judge : 
while he is on the bench his perfon is in 
a manner facred, fo that to kill a judge 
of any of the fuperior courts of Weftmin- 
fier, or of affize, on the place of admi- 
niftring juftice, is treafon ; and drawing 
a weapon upon him in any of the courts 
of law, is to be punifhed with the lofs 
of the right hand, the forfeiture of lands 
and goods, and perpetual imprifonment. 
On the other hand, a judge cannot fit as 
judge in his own caute: if he is guilty 
of taking a bribe, he is punifhable by 
Jofs of office, fines and imprifonment; 
and if a judge, who has no jurifdiftion, 
paffes judgment of death, and his fen- 
tence is executed, both he, and the officer 
who executes it, is guilty of felony, 

Itinerant JuDGES. See the article IT1- 
NERANT. 

Book of JUDGES, a canonical book of the 
Old Teftament, fo called from its relat- 
ing the ftate of the Ifraelites under the 
adminiftration of many illuitrious per- 
fons who were called judges, from their 
being both the civil and military gover- 
nors of the people, and who were raifed 
up by God upon fpecial occafions, after 
the death of Jofhua, till the time of their 
making a king. In the time of this pe- 
culiar polity, there were feveral remark- 
able cccurrences, which are recorded in 
this book. It acquaints us with the grofs 
impiety of a new generation which fprong 
vp after the death of Jofhua, and gives 
us a fhort view of the difpenfations of 
heaven towards this people, fometimes 
telieving and delivering them, and ae 
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JUDGMENT, among logicians, a faculty 
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others, feverely chaftifing them by th 
hands of their-enemies, 
The book of judges is ufually dividg 
into two parts: the one containing th 
hiftory of the judges from Othniel | 
Samplon ; which ends wath the fixteen 
chapter : the other containing feveral me 

morable actions, which were per! ‘ormed 
or about the time of the judges, from th 
feventeenth chapter ‘o the end of the book 
The author of this book is wholly un 
known ; fome afcribe st to Samuel, other 
to Hezekiah, and others to Ezra. * 


or rather a&t of the human foul, where 
it compares ils ideas, and perceives theig 
agreement or difagreement, See the ar 
ticle KNOWLEDGE. a 
Not fatisfied with the bare view and con- 
templation of its ideas, the mind affeme 
bles them together, and compares them 
one with another. In this complicated) 
view of things, it readily difcerns that 
fome agree, ¢ and others difagree ; and ac- 
cordingly joins or feparates them. Thus 
upon comparing the idea of two added to 
two, with the idea of four, we at firft 
glance perceive their agreement, and 
pronounce them equal. Again, thatwhite 
is not black, and that four and two do 
not make eight, are truths the mind as 
readily perceives. } 
This is the firft and fimpleft a& of the’ 
mind, in determining the relations of | 
things ; when by a bare attention to its 
own ideas, comparing any two of them | 
together, it can at once fee how far they 
are connected or disjoined. ‘The knowe | 
ledge thence derived is called intuitive, | 
as requiring no pains or examimation j | 
and the aét of the mind affemblling its | 
ideas together, and joining or disjoining — 
them according to the refult of iits per- | 
ception, is what logicians call judgment, 
See the articles IDEA, PERCEPTION, 
KNOWLEDGE, @e, ' 
In common dife ourfe, however, tle term _ 
judgment is feldom confined to felf-evi- | 
dent truths ; but rather fignifies thofe — 
conjectures that we form, whiich do © 
not admit of undoubted certainty, and | 
where we are left to determine by com- 
paring the various probabilities of tihings. 
‘Thus a man of fagacity, who fieldom 
miftakes in the opinions he frames of cha- 
raéters and actions, is laid to judge: well, 
or think judicioufly. Hence it might 
not be improper to change the connmon 
names of the two firft operations wf the 
mind, calling the one fimple apprehen- 
flony 
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fiori, and the other intuition. See the ar- 
ticles APPREHENSION and INTUITION, 
JupGmENT, in law, the fentence of the 
judges upon a fuit, &e, 
Judgment may be given not only upon 
the triial of the iffue, but on a default, 
confefffion, demurrer, or an out-lawry, 
which is a judgment in itfelf. After 
iffue jroiined in a caufe, the plaintiff may, 
if he tthiinks proper, accept of a judgment 
from tthe defendant; buton fucha judg- 
ment,, a writ of error may be had with- 
out pructing in bail, which cannot be 
done com a judgment after verdié&. All 
judgments given in courts of record muft 
be enttewed ; in order to which the plain- 
tiff’s catttorney, four days after the record 
is brought into court, may, if the judg- 
ment is out, enter judgment by the ufual 
courfee of the court; but he cannot do 
this {ooner, becaufe the defendant muft 
have ttiime to bring in a writ of error, or 
to fincd out matter for an arreft of judg- 
ment, The defendant may oblige the 
plainttiff to enter his judgment, in order 
that hie may plead it to any other aétion 5 
and jjudgment upon a demurrer to a de- 
clarattion, &c. which does not pafs upon 
the merits of the caufe, is no bar to it, 
thougen other judgments may be pleaded 
in baa to any aétion brought again for 
the {Zame thing. Judgments are to con- 
tinue still they are reverfed: but an ation 
of debbt will lie on a good judgment, as 
well caffter a writ of error is brought, as 
beforee it. If a plaintiff does not take 
ovt cam execution within a year and a 
day aifcer judgment is obtained, the judg- 
mentt muft be revived by a fcire facias. 
See tthe article SCIRE FACIAS, 
JUDGMIENTS for crimes, in cafe of treafon 
or fetlony, mult be by an exprefs fen- 
tencee, an out-lawry or abjuration ; and 
no juadgment can be inflicted contrary to 
law, or that is not appointed by aét of 
parliaament. Thefe judgments are of 
very (different kinds ; as in high tréafon 
the coffender is fentenced to be drawn, 
hangged, hrs intrails taken out and burnt, 
his heead cut off, and his body quartered, 
&c, In petit treafon the judgment is, 
to bee drawn to the place of execution, 
and tthere hanged. But a woman in all 
cafes; of high and petit treafon, is to be 
drawvn and burnt. All perfons for fe- 
lony,, are to be hanged by the neck till 
deadi. Judgment in mifprifion of trea- 
fon, is imprifonment for life: and for 
mi!porifion of felony, the offender is fub- 
ject tto a fine and imprifonment ; and for 


crimes of an infamous nature, the jodg- 


ments are difcretionary in the breaft of — 


the court, and thofe guilty are punifhed 
by a fine, pillory, &e. 


JupGMENTs for debts, are acknowledged 


by a perfon’s giving a general warrant of 
attorney to any attorney of the court in 
which it is to be acknowledged, to ap- 
pear for him at the fuit of the party to 


whom the fame is to be done, andtofile 


common bail, receive a declaration, and’ 
then to plead, xon fum informatus, Tam 
not informed 3 or to let it pafs by wibil 
dicit, he fays nothing ; upon which judg- 
ment is entered for want of a plea. 
Judges that fign judgment of lands, are 
to fet down the day of the month and 
year in which they do it; and they fhall 
be good againf€purchafers only from 
fuch figningss Where a perfon has ac- 
knowledged.a judgment for the fecurity 
of money, and afterwards on borrowing 
more money of another perfon mortgages 
his lands, @c. without giving any no- 
tice of the judgment to the mortgagee ; 


in fuch cafe, if the mortgager do not. 


within fix months pay off and difcharge 


the judgment, he fhall forfeit his eqhity 
of redemption, 4 and 5 Will, and Mary. © 


Acknowledging a judgment in the name 
of another perfon without his privity or 
confent, is made felony, by 21 Jac. I, 
CHEB. f 


JUDICIUM DEI, judgment of God, in 


law, a term applied to the trial by com- | 


bat, by ordeal, @¢. : 

JUDOIGNE, a town of the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands, in the province of Brabant, 
fituated on the river Gheet, thirteen miles 
fouth-eaft of Louvain, and fixteen north 
of Namur. 

IVES, or St. Ives, a borough and port- - 
town of Cornwal, fituated on the irith 
channel: it fends two members to par- 
liament : weft long. 6°, north lat. 50°18", 


» 


at 
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JUGALE, in anatomy, the cheek-bone, ~ | 


See the article MaLa. 

JUGERUM, in roman antiquity, a fquare 
of 120 roman feet; its proportion to the 
Englifh acre being as 10000 to 16097, 
See the article MEASURE. 

JUGLANS, the WALNUT-TREE, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the monoecia-polyan- 
dria _clafs of plants, the male corolla 
whereof being divided into fix parts, is 
elliptic, equal, and plane ; the female 
one is divided into four fegments, acute, 
ere&t, and a littie greater than the cup; 
the fruit is a large, dry, oval, unilocular 
berry, with a fulcated kernel. ‘ 

This 
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This tree grows to a very confiderable 
height, and is very ramofe, and diffufe, 
from a third of its height upwards; the 
leaves are pinnated, and the pinnae are 
obfcurely ferrated, We have it every 
where in our gardens. The kernel of 
the walnut is fimilar in quality to al- 
monds; the fhell is aftringent, and as 
fuch is made ufe of by the dyers; but 
neither are employed in medicine, There 
is an oil expreffed from the walnut, which 
poffeffes the fame quality with that ex- 
preffed from linfeed and muftard, all 
agreeing in one common emollient virtue. 
It foftens and relaxes’ the folids, and ab- 
.tunds acrimonious humours ; and thus 
becomes ferviceable, internally, in pains, 
inflammations, heat of urine, hoarfe- 
nefs, coughs, &c. in glyfters, for Jubri- 
cating the inteftines, and promoting the 
ejection of indurated feces ; and in ex- 
ternal applications, for tenfions, and ri- 

idity of particular parts, It is given 
inwardly, from half an ounce to three 
Ounces, or more. 

JUGULAR, in anatomy, an appellation 
given to two veins of the neck, which 
arife from the fubclavians. 1. The ex- 
ternal jugular, diftributed over the exter- 

yal parts of the head ; and which, in its 
feveral parts, receives different denomi- 
nations from them, as the frontal, tem- 
poral, occipital, @&c. vein. 2. The in- 
ternal jugalar, which gives ramifications 
to the larynx, the pharynx, the mufcles 
of the os hyoides, and to the tongue; 
thofe which are under its vertex being 
called ranine. But befides thefe branches, 
its trunk terminates in a diverticulum, 
called the jugular fack, and brings back 
the blood from the finufes of the dura 
mater, and from the brain, See VEIN, 
There are alfo certain glands in the an- 
terior part of the neck, called jugular, 

i See the article GLAND. 

... IVICA, or Yvica, the capital of an ifland 

of the fame name, fifty miles eaft of 
Valencia in Spain: eaft longitude 1°, 
north latitude 39°. 

JUICE, denotes the fap of vegetables when 
expreffed. See the article Sap. 

Under this head, Quincy tells us, we have 
nothing either in officinal or extempora- 
neous pre(cription, uniels the acacia and 
liquorice-juice. 

But befides thefe, there are other in{pif- 
fated juices, frequently ufed in medicine, 
as (cammony, aloes, gamboge, opium, 
catechu, elaterium, &c. 

Juice of lemons, the pine, pays on impor- 
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tation, 11. 109. 4.8°.d, and draws back 
on exportation, 1]. 8s. 6d, Jwice of 
limes, the gallon, pays, on importtation, © 
228d. and on exportation draws back 

3 a 
2-224, 
100 

Juice is alfo ufed to denote the liqwors of | 
animals, as the nervous juice, the pan- 
creatic juice, &c. i 

JUJUBES, jujubz, in the materia medica, — 
the name of a fruit of the pulpy, kind, | 
produced on a tree called by awuthors 
ziziphus, which Linnzus makes a fpe~ | 
cies of rhamnus. See RHAMNUSi.. ‘a 
This fruit is of an oblong figure, and | 
fomewhat refembles a large olive in its 
fhape and fize: its ufual length is: about | 
an inch, and its thicknefs fomewhatt more 
than half an inch. It is wrinkled on the 
furface deeply and irregularly, andi when 
cut or broken, is found to confifitt of a 
thick pellicle, of a dufky yellowiith red 
colour, under which there lies a whitith — 
and foft pulpy, fungous matter, encclofing 
a ftone of an oblong figure. It Inas but 
little fmell, but is of a {weetith anid refi- | 
nous tafte. It is to be chofen new, large, 
plump, and fullof pulp, and of a {weet 
and pleafant tafte. 

The jujubes have been made a greneral — 
ingredient in pe&toral deco&tionss ; but 
they are now feldom ufed on thefe: occa- | 
fions, and are fcarce at all heard! of in — 
prefcription, or to be met with iin our | 
fhops. ’ 

JULEP, in pharmacy, a medicine com- — 
poled of fome proper liquor, and a\ fyrup 
or fugar of extemporaneous preparration, © 
without decoétion, defigned for thee con- 
coétion or alteration of the humours, or © 
reftoring the ftrength. : 
Difpenfatory writers mention féeveral — 
kinds of juleps. 41. The campheorated — 
julep, thus prepared; take of camjphire, 
one dram ;_ of double refined fugarr, half 7 
ag ounce ; of boiling water, apint.. Fictt — 
grind the camphire with a little reétified 
{pirit of wine, till it is foftened;; then 
with the fugar, till they are perrfeétly 
united ; laitly, add the water by degzrees ; 
and, when the mixture has ftood! in a 
covered veffel, till it is cold, ftrain iit off. — 
2. Chalk-julep, thus made: take cof the 
whitelt chalk prepared, one ouncce; of | 
double refined fugar, fix drams; off gum 
arabic, two drams; of water, a cquart, — 
Mix all together. 3. The mufk-jjulep, | 
thus prepared: take of damafk:-rofe- 
water, fix ounces; of mufk, trwelve © 

greains ; 


JUL 
grains 3; Of double refined fugar, one 
dram. (Grimd the muik and fugar toge- 
ther, aamd gradually add the rofe-water. 
Befidess tthefe, there are feveral other pre- 
paratiopnss made up in the form of juleps, 
and dernwminated from their ufes, bal- 
famic, «cephalic, carminative, ftrengthen- 
ing, Sc. juleps, 

ULIANN,, or St. JuLran, a harbour on 

| the covaift of Patagonia, in South Ame- 

rica, wvInere fhips bound to the South feas 
| ufuallyy ttouch: weft long. 74°, north lat. 
48° 155". 

ULIAN | PEREOD, in chronology, a fyftem 
or peritod of 7980 years, found by mul- 
tiplyinag: the three cycles of the fun, moon, 
and inadiiftion into one another. See the 
article: CYCLE, 

This pperiod was called the julian, not be- 
caufe iimvented by Julius Cefar; fince the 
julian: epocha was not received till the 
year 44669, but becaufe the fy ftem confilts 
of julidain years. This epocha is not hif- 
toricall, but artificial, being invented only 
for thee ufe of true epochas: for Scaliger 
confidderring that the calculation was very 
intricaatie in ufing the years of the creation, 
the yezairs before Chrift, or any other epo- 
cha whhiatever, in regard that another per- 
fon coowld mot underftand what year this 
or. thaatt writer.meant ;:to remove fuch 
doubtsts in the computation of time, he 
thougkhit of this period ; which com- 
menctimg 710 years before the beginning 
of thee world, the various opinions con- 
cerninng other epochas may commodioully 
be reffered to it, See EPOCHA, 

The rmott remarkable ufes of the julian 
periodd are as follow, x. That we can 
explakim our mind to one another, for 
everyy syear in this period has its peculiar 
cycless, which no other year in the whole 
periood’ has; whereas, on the contrary, 
if wee ‘reckon by the years of the world, 
we mnwift firft enquire how many years 
any ootther reckons from the creation to 
the yyear of Chrift, which multiple-in- 
quifitition Ys troublefome and full of diffi- 
cultieess, according to the method of other 
perioodis, 2. That the three cycles of 
the fuum, moon, and indidtion, are eafily 
founad! in this period. 3. That if it be 
knowwm how the chronological charafters 
are ttm be found in this period, and how 
the yye:ars of any other epocha are to be 
connaeéted with the years of it, the fame 
charaaéers alfo may, with little labour, 
be appyplied to the years of all other epo- 
chas.3. See the article CHARACTER. 

JOLIEENRS, the capital of the dutchy of the 
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fame name, fituated on the river Roer, 
twenty miles weft of Cologn, and as 


many eaft of Maeftricht: eaft long. 6°, 


north lat, 50° 55’. 


JULIS, or Jutta, in ichthyology, names | 


given to the variegated {mall labrus, with 
two large teeth in the upper jaw. See 
the article Lanrus. 

JULPHA, or O/d JULPHA, once the capi- 
tal of Armenia, but now in ruins, the 
inhabitants being tranfplanted to a town 
within a mile of Ifpahan, called New Jul- 
pba, and there they carry on a foreign 
trade with ail the countries in Afia. 
The fituation of Old Julpha was in eaft 
long. 46°, north lat, 39°. : 

JULUS, in botany, the fame with what is 
otherwife called catkins or amentaceous 
flowers, See AMENTACEOUS, 

Jutus is alfo the name of an infe& very 
common among rubbifh, and called in 
englifh the gally-worm: it is furnithed 
witha great number of feet, has the pow= 


er of rolling itfelf up like a ball when © 


touched, and is efteemed a very valuable 
medicine in the jaundice and {uppreffion 
of urine. 


JULY, in chronology, the feventh month ; 


of the year, fo called in honour of Julius 
Cefar; before whofe time it was known 
by the name of quintilis, as being the 
fifth month of the old roman year. See 
the articles MonTH and YEAR. , 
JUMENTA, in zoology, the name by 
which Linnzus calls the fifth order of 
quadrupeds, the charaéteriftic of which 
is, that the teeth of all the animals be- 
longing to it are placed in a different 
manner from the other five orders. See 
the article QUADRUPEDs. 
To this order belong the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, horfe, and hog. 
See ELEPHANT, RHINOCEROS, @c. 
JUNCO, the reed /parrow, in ornithology. 
See the article Sparrow. ; 
JUNCUS, the Rusu, in botany, a genus 


of the hexandria:monogynia clafs of oe 


plants, which has no corolla; but the pe- 
rianthium, when frefh and coloured,’ 
greatly imitates one: the fruit is a co- 
loured capfule, of a triquetrous figure, 
and formed of three valves, containing a 
few roundifh feeds. : 
Authors have divided the feveral fpecies 
of juncus into what they cail rufhes, and 
rufh-graffes, from their having or want- 
ing leaves ; but the fruétifications in both 
are the fame. 
JUNE, the fixth month of the year, dur- 
ing which the fun enters the fign o; 
Cancer, 
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JUN 
Cancer. See MONTH and YEAR. 
In this month is the fummer folftice, 
See the article SOLSTICE. 
JUNGERMANNIA, a genus of the cryp- 
togamia-alge clafs of plants, confifting 
ufually of {talks furnifhed with leaves, 
difpofed in a pinnated or fquamofe man- 
ner, fometimes of leaves only: the male 
flower ftands on a long ftraight pedicle, 
which arifes out of a calyx growing 
from the upper part of the furface ; it bas 
neither calyx nor corolla, but confilts of 
an anthera, which is at firft of an oval 
figere, but afterwards opens into four 
fegments, and remains in this ftate a long 
while on the plant; the female flower 
has no pedicle, there is no vifible calyx 
or corolla, but all that is feen ts a num- 
ber of feeds lying naked in aclufter, and 
fometimes only a fingle one. 
This is the lichenattrum of Dillenius, 
and the mufcoides of Micheli, 
JUNIPER, juniperus, in botany, a genus 
of the dicecia- monadel phia clafs of plants, 
without any male corolla; the female 
flower confifts of three rigid and acute 
‘petals: the fruit is a roundifh, flethy 
berry; amd the feeds are three oblong 
officles, convex on one fide, and angu- 
fated on the other, 
Juniper berries are to be chofen freth, 
plump, full of pulp, and of a ftrong 
tafleg andthefe, when uled in medicine, 
are powerful attenuants, diuretics, and 
-. earminatives: they diffolve vilcid hu- 
~--, mours in the firft paffages, and are con- 
_ fequently a remedy for the flatulencies 
which thefe diforders occafion. They are 
given in cafes of the gravel and other ne- 
phritic complaints, in infarctions of the 
vifcera, and in fuppreffions of the menfes, 
and are often made ingredients in clyf- 
ters, The berries chewed, or the effential 
eil taken only in a few drops, give the 
vrine the fame fweet violet-tcent that it 
has after taking turpentine. But thefe 
herries are not to be given indi{criminate- 
jy; for in hot habits, they often coun- 
teraét the very purpofes intended to be an- 
-, fered by them, and their ufe fucceeded 
. with heat, and even fuppreffion of urine, 
 flatulencies, and {wellings of the ftomach 
and inteftines: therefore in all cafes, 
where there is danger of an inflamma- 
tion, either in the prime viz, or in the 
kidneys, the ule of juniper-berries is to 
be avoided. We keep no preparation of 
them in the fhops, except the effential 
oi} made by diftillers with water in the 
afuat way; and this is feldom made at 


< 
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home, but the imported kind is conmon- 
ly adulterated with oil of turjentine, 
We ufed to keep a diftilled fpirituas wa= 
ter of juniper in the fhops, but tie vul- 
gar getting an opinion of its beinga pleas 
fant dram, the making of it becane the 
bufinefs not only of the apothecary, but © 
of the diftiller, who fold it uncer the 
name of geneva. ; 

JUNK, in the fea-language, old cabes cut 
into fhort pieces, and given to boate 
fwains for making fwabs, plats, ard nip- — 
pers; asalfoto the fhip-carpentes, and | 
to poor people, to be picked into aakam, — 
for caulking fhips, &c. 

JUNO, in aftronomy, the name bywhich | 
fome call the fecond of jupiter’s fatellites. — 
See the article JUPITER, ‘a 

JUNTA, Junto, or JuNCTO, in matters | 
of government, denotes a feleét council — 
for taking cognizance of affairs of great 
confequence, which require fecrecy, 
In Spain and Portugal, it fignifies much 
the fame with convention, affembly, or — 
board among us: thus we meet with the 
junta of the three eftates, of commerce, 
of tobacco, &c, See BoarD, &e. 

IVORY, edur, in natural hiftory, Gea 
hard, folid and firm fubftance, of a white — 
colour, and capable of a very good po- 
lifh. It is the tufk of the elephant, and is 
hollow from the bafe to a certain height, 
the cavity being filled up with a compact 
medullary fubftance, feeming to have a 
great number of glands in it. It is ob- 
ferved that the Ceylon-ivory, and that of 
the ifland of Achem do not become yel- 
Jow in the wearing, as all other ivory 
does; for this reafon the teeth of thefe 
places bear a larger price than thofe of 
the coaft of Guinea. 

The duty on ivory, on its being imported 

into this kingdom, is rs. 112d. the 

pound, out of which a drawback of 

rs. 825d. the pound, is allowed on 
. its exportation, 

To fofien Ivory and other bones, lay them 
tor twelve hours in aqua fortis, and then 
three days in the juice of beets, and they 
will become fo foft that they may be 
worked intoany form. To harden them 
again, lay them in ftrong vinegar. Dio- 
fcorides fays, that by boiling ivory for 
the fpace of fix hours with the root of 

’ mandragoras, it will become fo foft that 
it may be managed as one pleafes. 

To foften and whiten Ivory, take white 
wine vinegar, thrice diftilled, and boil 
red fage leaves in tt with a little quick- 
lime ; put in the ivory while the liquor 
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is boilinjg hot, and it will foon become 
fofter amd! much whiter than it was be- 
fore. Iwory may alfo be whitened and 
cleaned from fpotsin the following man- 
ner: lay it in quick-lime and pour a lit- 
tle water over it, but not too much, that 
the heatt nay not be too great, left it {cale 
and becrome brittle. 

Ivory diiftilled in a retort yields a fmall 

| quantity» of .an infipid: and fcentlefs 
phlegm); then a larger quantity of a pun- 
gent liqwor, like fpirits of harts-horn ; 
after thiis comes over a brown feetid oil, 
and a moderate quantity of volatile falt 
concretees: about the fides of the receiver. 
‘Thefe lhave all the fame virtues with the 
preparations of hartss+horn; and the 
rafpingrs of ivory, in the fame manner as 
the fhawiings of harts-hora, boil into a 
jelly wiith water, and have the fame re- 
{toratiwe virtues. ; 

taining camd marbling of Ivory. 1. Of 
a fine coral-red; make a lye of wood- 
thes, oif which take two quarts, pour it 
into a jpan‘upon one pound of brafil ; to 
this adid one pound of alum; boil it for 
half am lhour;. then take it off, and put in 
the ivory or bone, and the longer either 
of thefle continue in the liquor, the red- 
der they will be. 2, Ofa fine green ; 
take two parts of verdegreafe, and one 
part oif fal-armoniac ; grind them well 
togethter, pour ftrong white wine vinegar 
on theenn, and putting your ivory into 
this miixture, let it lie covered till the co- 
Jour lias penetrated, and is as deep as 
you would have it. If you would have it 
ipottedl with white, {prinkle it with wax ; 
or if ,you would have it marbled, cover 


it witth wax, and fcrape it off in veins, © 


havinge all the lines uncovered which you 
defire to have ftained. 3. Of black; 
take liittharge and quick Jime, of each an 
equal quantity ;. put them in rain-water 
over tthe fire till it begins to boil; in this 
put the bone or ivory, ftirring them well 
about: with a ftick ; and afterwards, when 
you fee the ivory receive the colour, take 
the pam from the fire, ftirring the ivory 
all thee while till the liquor is cold. 4. 


Marbilimg upon ivory is performed thus 5 . 


melt thees-wax and tallow together, lay 
it overr tthe ivory, and with an ivery bod- 
kin open the ftrokes that are to imitate 
marblilimg 5 pour the folution of fome me- 
talom. them, and when it has da 
fhort ‘time, pour it off ; when it is dry, 
cover tlhe ftrokes again with wax, and 
open fome other veins with your bodkin 
for ainother metallic folution; and this 
Vou. LI, 
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IVORY-BLACK. 
JUPITER, 2, in aftronomy, one of the — 


ae a o 


te ee See 
J UP aes. 
repeat to the number of colours you des 
fign to give it. The folution of gold gives = 
it apurple; of copper, a green Pof filver, - 
a lead-black ; of iron, a yellow and ©. 
brown. By this methoa you may alfo | - 
imitate tortoife-fhell and feveral «other. 
fubftances on ivory. 


et 


See Ivory BLACK. or 


fuperior planets, remarkable for its great 
brightnefs, See the articles PLANET and © 
COPERNICAN SYSTEM. ee 
Jupiter appears almoft as large as Venus, ©. % 
but is not altogether fo bright; he is) 
eclipfed by the moon, by the fun, and. - a 
even by mars. He has three appendages, «> 
called zones,orbelts,which Sir IfaacNew- 
ton thinks are formed in his atmofphere, ‘ 
In thefe are feveral macule, or {pots; 

from whofe motion the motion of jupiter) <7 
round its axis is faid to have been firft ~~ 
determined. See plateCXLVIII. fig.3. 
Its orbit is fituated between thofe of 

faturn and mars, and is therefore called | a 


—% 


one of the fuperior planets: it hasaro=  — 
tation round its axis in g hours 56 mi- 3 
nutes ; and a periodical revolution round 
the fun in 4332 days, 12 hours, 207, © 
9”. It is the biggeft of all the planets ; 
its diameter to that of the fun appears, 
by aftronomical obfervations, to be as 
1077 isto loooo; to that of faturn, as 
1077 to 889; to that of the earth, as | ~ 
1077 to 104. The force of gravity on “ 
its fu sto that on the furface of the > 
fun, as 797.15 is to toooe@; to thatof — 
faturn, as 797.15 to§24.3473 to that of 3 
the earth, as 797.15 to 407.832. The 
denfity of its matter 1s to that of the fan, 
as 7404. to 10000; to that of faturn, as 
7404 to born; to that of the earth, as 
74.04 to 3921. The quantity of matter 
contained in its body isto that ofthe fun 
as 9.248 to 10000; to that of faturn, as i: 
9.248 to 4.223 3 to that of the earth, as 
9 248 to 0.0044. . ‘ 
The mean diftance of jupiter from the 
fun is 5201 of thofe parts, whereof the 
mean diftance of the earth from the fun is 
rooo, though Kepler makes it 5196 of 
thofe parts. Mr. Caffini calculates ju- 
piter’s mean diftance from the earth to be. 
115000 femidiameters of the earth. Gre- 
gory computes the diftance of jupiter _ 
from the fun to be above five times as =~ 
great as that of the earth from the fun; 
whence he gathers, that the diameter of = © 
the fun, toan eye placed in jupiter, would “a 
not be a fifth part of what it appears to -» 
us; and therefore his difk would be = ° 
165 iwenty= 
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twenty-five times lefs, and his light and 
heat in the fame proportion. 
The inclination of jupiter’s orbit, that is, 
the angle formed by the plane of its or- 
bit, with the plane of the ecliptic, is 1° 
20; his excentricity in 250; and Huy- 
gens computes his furface to be four 
hundred times as large as that of the 
earth, 
As jupiter is one of the three fuperior 
planets, that is, one of the three which 
are above, or without, the orbit of the 
earth: hence it has no porallax, its dif- 
tance from the earth being too great to 
have any fenfible proportion to the dia- 
meter of theearth. Tho’ it be the greateft 
of ali the planets, yet its revolution about 
its axis is the fwifteft. Its polar axis is 
ebferved to be fhorter than its equatorial 
diameter ; and Sir Ifaac Newton deter- 
mines the difference to be as 8 tog; fo 
that its figure is a fpheroid, and the 
{wiftnels of its rotation occafions this {phe- 
roidifm to be more fenfible than that of 
avy other of the planets. 
Jupiter has four moons, or fatellites, that 
attend him, which, at different diftances, 
and with different periods, perform con- 
' ftant revolutions round him ; that which 
is next to him, is no further removed 
than 2 3 of his own diameters, and 


“turns round in x day, 18 hours and an 


half. The fecond, at the diftance of 4 $ 
diameters, de(cribes its orbit in the {pace 


of 3 days and 13 hours. The third is . 


removed from jupiter 7 of his diameters, 
and finifhes its circulation in feven days 
4 hours. The furthermoft completes 
its period in the fpace of 16 days, 164 
hours, at the diftance of 12 diameters of 
jupiter. Thefe jovial planets were firft 
difcovered by Galileo, by the help of the 
telefcope which he firft invented ; and by 
them he increafed the number of the ce- 
Jeftial bodies, and called them medicean 
ftars, in honour of the dukes of Tufca- 
ny, with whofe name he dignified them. 

The orbits of jupiter’s moons lie nearly 
in the plane of the ecliptic, which is the 
reafon why their motion is apparently ina 
right line, and not circular, as it really is, 
To underftand this, Jet S(plate CXLIX. 
fig. 1.) be the fun, T the earth in its 
orbit T H, I the planet jupiter in his or- 
bit AIB, and in the center of the four 
orbits of his moons. Then, becau/le the 
plane of thofe orbits does nearly pals 
through the eye, the real motion of the 
fatellite in the periphery will be appa- 
rently in the diameter of the orbit, which 
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is at right angles to the line joining t 
center of the earth and jupiter. .: 
Thus fuppofing the earth at R, if D 
be drawn through the center of jupit 
perpendicular to RI, the motion of ea 
moon and their places will appear to f 
in that line. Thus, if the exterior mo¢ 
be at E or F, it will appear to be at 
either upon or behind the center of jupi 
ter; if the moon move from E to K, 
will appear to have moved from I to L) 
and when it moves from K to C, it wi 
appear to move from LtoC. Again 
while the fatellite moves from C to M, 
will appear to move from Cto L; anda 
it goes from thence to F, it apparenth 
moves from LtoI. Thus alfo, on thi 
other fide of the orbit, while the fatelliti 
defcribes the quadrant F D, its apparen 
motion will be from I to D; and the 
from D to I again, as it comes from D 
to E. 
Whence, fince this is the cafe of each 
fatellite, it appears, that while each fa: 
tellite defcribes the remote half of its orbi 
CFD, its apparent motion will be direé, 
or from weft to eaft along the line C D 
and while it defcribes the other hal 
DEC, its apparent motion is retrograde 
or from eaft to weft back again along 
the fame line from D to C; fo that 
each fatellite traverfes the diameter of its 
orbit twice in each revolution. 
Thefe four moons muft make a ver 
pleafing fpectacle to the inhabitants of 
jupiter, if there are any ; for fometime 
they rife altogether, fometimes they are 
all in the meridian, ranged one undef 
another ; and fometimes all appear in the 
horizon, and frequently undergo eclipfes 
the obfervations whereof are of fpecial 
ufe in determining the longitude. =~ | 
The day and night are of the fame length 
in jupiter all over his furface, viz. five 
hours each; the axis of his diurnal ro- 
tation being nearly at right angles to the) 
plane of his annual orbit. Though there) 
be four primary planets below jupiter, 
yet an eye placed on his furface would) 
never perceive any of them ; unlefs, per= 
haps, as {pots paffing over the fum’s difk, 
when they happen to come between the 
eyeand the fun. The parallax of the) 
fun, viewed from jupiter, will fcarce be 
fenfible; no more than that of faturn,] 
neither being much above twenty fleconds; 
fo that the fun’s apparent diameter in 
jupiter will not be above fix minutes, 
The outermoft of his fatellites wvill ap- 
pear almoft as big as the moon does to 
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8; viz.. five times the diameter and 
enty-fitive times the difk of the fun. 
ostor Gregory adds, that an aftromo- 
er in jjupiter would eafily diftinguith 
wo kindds of planets, four nearer him, 
iz, the {fatellites; and two, viz. the fun 
nd fatunrn, more remote: the former 
owever,, will fail vaftly fhort of the 
un in bbrightnefs, notwithftanding the 
reat difpproportion’ in the diftances and 
pparentt magnitude. From thefe four 
ifferent rmoons, the inhabitants of jupiter 
ill havee four different kinds of months, 
nd the :number of moons in their year 
will not | be lefs than 4500. Thefe moons 
re eclipbfed as often as, being in ‘oppofi- 
tion to ‘the fun, they fall within the 
fhadow oof jupiter: and again, as often 
las, beingg in conjunétion with the fun, 
they propjeét their fhadows to jupiter, they 
make ann eclipfe of the fun to an eye 
placed inn that part of jupiter where the 
fhadow | falls. But in regard the orbits 
of thefe { fatellites are in a plane which is 
inclined | to, or makes an angle with, the 
plane of f jupiter’s orbit, their eclipfes be- 
come ceentral when the fun is in one of 
the nodees of thefe fatellites ; and when 
out of thhis pofition, the eclipfes may be 
total, tlthough not central, becaufe the 
breadth ¢ of jupiter’s thadow is nearly de- 
cuple too that of the breadth of any of 
the fatekllites; and the apparent diame- 
ter of anny of thefe moons is nearly quin- 
tuple thee apparent diameter of the fun, 
It is owing to this remarkable inequality 
of diamneters, and the fmall inclination 
the planne of the orbits of the fatellites 
has to thhe plane of jupiter’s orbit, that in 
each reevolution there happen eclipfes 
both ofif the fatellites and of the fun; 
though { the fun be at a confiderable dif- 
tance fr¢om the nodes, Further ; the in- 
ferior anmong thefe fatellites, even when 
the funo is at the greateft diftance from 
the noddes, will occafionally eclipfe and 
be eclippfed by the {un to an inhabitant 
of jupiteter; though the remoteft of them, 
in this ccafe, efcapes falling into jupiter’s 
fhadowy, and jupiter into his, for two 
years toogether, ‘To this it may be add- 
| ed, thaat one of thefe (atellites fometimes 
eclipfess another where the phafis muit be 
differennt, nay frequently oppofite to that 
of the / fatellite falling into the fhadow 
of jupititer juft mentioned; for in this 
the eafttern limb immerges firft, and the 
wefternn immerges la(t; but, in the 
others,, itis jut the reverfe. The fha- 
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dow of jupiter, though it reaches far 
beyond its fatellites, yet falls much fhort 
of the diftance of any planet; nor could 
any other planet, faturn alone except 
ed, be immerged in it, even though 
it were infinite, Nor could the thadow 
of jupiter reach that of faturn, unlefs 
jupiter’s diameter were half of that of 
the fun ; whereas, in effe@t, it is not 
one ninth of it. The courfes of jupi- 
ter’s fatellites, and their various eclipfes, 
would render navigation very fure and 
eafy on the globe of jupiter. Even we, 
at this diftance, can make very good ufe 
of them: thofe eclipfes being found one. 
of our beft means for determining the 
longitude at fea. See Loncirupe, 

JUREA, or Jura, a ftrong city in Italy, 
in the province of Piedmont, fituated on 
the river Doria, fubje& to the king of 
Sardinia: eaft long. 7°, 36/5 north lat, 
45%, 22’. 

JURISDICTION, in law, fignifies the 
power and authority with which any per- 
fon is invefted in adminiftring juftice in 
cafes of complaint laid before him. 
Jurifdigtions are either ecclefiaftical or fe- 


cular; ecclefiaftical belongs to bifhops 


and their deputies. See BisHopP. 


Secular jurifdi€tion belongs to the king’ 
and his judges. The courts and judges 


at Weftminfter are not reftrained to any 


county or place, they having juri{diion © “ 


all over England ; but other courts are 
confined to their particular jurifdi€tions, 
which if they go beyond, all their pro- 
ceedings become erroneous. As to in- 
ferior jurifdi&tions, they are of feveral 
forts; one of which is to hold pleas, and 
the plaintiff may either fue there or in the 
king’s courts. Another is the conufance 
of pleas; where a right is invefted in the 
Jord of the franchife to hold pleas, A 
third kind is an exempt jurifdi@ion, as 
where the king grants to the inhabitants 
of a particular city or corporation, the 
privilege of being {ued only within their 
own city, &c, 

JURISPRUDENCE, the fcience of what 
is juft or unjuft; or the knowledge of 
laws, rights, cultoms, ftatutes, &c, ne- 
ceffary for the adminiftration of juftice. 

JURIS UTRUM, in law, a writ in be- 
half of a clergyman whole predeceffor 
has alienated the lands belonging to his 
church. This writ is alfo granted in or- 
der to try whether free alms belong to a 
@iurch where they are transferred, A fuce 
ceflor of a deceafed clergyman may alfo 

mu Bs: have 
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have this writ againft a man, who intrudes 
into lands and tenements; a vicar may 
alfo have this writ even againft the par- 

j fon, for the glebe of his vicarage, &c. 

UROR, in law, fignifies any perfon {worn 
onajury, See the next article, 

JURY, a certain number of men fworn to 
enquire into and try a matter of faét, and 
to declare the truth upon fuch evidence as 
hall appear before them. 

Juries are, in thefe kingdoms, the fu- 
_ preme judges in all courts and in all 
caufes in which either the life, property 
or reputation of any man is concerned : 
this is the diftinguithing privilege of every 
. Briton, and one of the moft glorious ad- 
vantages of our conftitution; for as every 
one is tried by his peers, the meaneft fub- 
ject is as fafe and as free as the greatett. 
All criminal caufes mutt firft be tried by 
a grand jury, which commonly confifts of 
twenty-four men of greater note than the 
petit jury, who are chofen indifferently 
out of the whole county, and no man 
can fuffer the difgrace of being tried in 
any ignominious caufe, without their 
firit finding him guilty ; if they finddim 
innocent, he is immediately difcharged ; 
but if otherwile, they only find an in- 
diétment, on which he is tried, and 
finally acquitted or convigted by the ver- 
diSt of the petit jury, who are not only 
to be returned from the county where 
the fa& was done, but near neighbours, 
_ fuch as are moft fufficient and Jeaft fu- 
{picious; to prevent partiality, the names 
of the perfons impannelled are wrote on 
feveral pieces of paper of equal fize, and 
delivered by the under-theriff to the 
judge’s Marthal, who caules them to be 
- rolled up, all in the fame manner, and 
_ put together in a box, and when any 
caule is brought to trial, fome indiffe- 
rent perfon is to draw out twelve of thefe 
papers, and the perfons whofe names 
are diawn, if got-challenged, are to be 
_ the jury to try the caufe; and in cafe 
any are challenged, and fet afide, or do 
not appear, then a further ‘number is to 
be drawn till there isa full jury. See 
the article CHALLENGE, 
When a jury-man is worn, he muft net 
depart from. the’ bar on any account 
whatfoever till the evidence is given, 
without leave of the court; and tf that 
be obtained, he mutt have a keeper with 
him. As foon as the whole evidence is 
fummed up, the jury are to be kept to- 
‘gether till they are all of one mind, and 
waanimous in bringing in their verdiét, 
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without being admitted to th: fpéech 
any perfon, and without meat, drink 
fire or candle. They are finerble if the 
agree to caft lots for their virdi&t, am 
alfo for being tampered within relatiol 
to it. But as they are the fok judges @ 
the fact, they are not fineable for givin 
a verdiét contrary to the fentinents of thi 
court; nor even for giving it contrary t 
what may appear plain evilence, be 
caufe the Jaw prefumes that they mai 
have fome other evidence beides wha 
is given in court: but where any cof 
ruption appears, a jury maybe attaint 
ed for going contrary to evicences a 
if a juror takes any thing either of th 
plaintiff or defendant for giving a ver 
dig, he is to pay ten times 2 much ai 
he has taken, or fuffer a year’s impfil 
fonment; yet in trying cavles, juries 
are to have their charges allowed them 
by the court. In all cafes of difficult 
it is fafeft for the jury to find the fpecia 
matter, and to leave it to the judge 
to determine how the law flands upo 
the faé. 
Infants, perfons of feventy years of age 
and upwards, clergymen, apothecaries 
&c, are exempted from. ferving upok 
juries; and barons, and all above them 
are not to ferve in an ordinary ju 
Jurors, in London, mvft not only bi 
houfekeepers, but muft have land o1 
goods worth one hundred pounds; ané 
they may be examined on oath as to that 
point, 3 Geo. II. c. 25. 
The qualifications of a jury-man for ¢ 
county, isten pounds per annum, eithe 
in freeho!d or copyhold-eftate within thi 
fame county; but cities, boroughs, an 
corporate towns, are excepted by th 
fiatutes : however, no jury is obliged t 
appear upon atrial at Weltminfter whert 
the offence was committed thirty mile 
off, except it be required by the king’ 
attorney-general. According to ufage 
the theriff fhould return twenty-foul 
jurors, in order to {peed the trial 1 ca 
of challenge, ficknefs, @c. and thou 
he only return twelve, purfuant to th 
the writ, heis liable to be amerced. Br 
aand 5 W. and M, no fheriff, baithff 
&c. under the penalty of ten pounds 
fhall return any perfon to ferve on a jury 
who has not been duly fummoned fy 
days before his appearance, ner unde 
the like penalty fhall he accept of mone} 
or other reward for excufing the appear: 
ence of a juryman: jurymen neglectin 
to appear, fhall be fined in a fum not ex: 
ceeding 
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ceedimg five pounds, nor lefs than forty 
fhillimgs3 except they can give a reafon- 
able excufe for their non-appearance ; 
and, iin cafe a juryman does appear, but 
refufezs to be fworn, or to give a verdict, 
an atttachment may be iffued againft him. 


'. Lifts cof jurors, according to the ftatutes 


of 4.and 5 W. and M. and 7 and 8 W. 
ILI. «are now to be made from the rates 
ef each parifh, and fixed on the doors of 
churcches, &c. twenty days before Mi- 
chaellmas, that public notice may be given 
of perfons omitted who are qualified, 
er of perfons inferted who are not fo. 
afterr which, the lifts being fettled by the 
juiticces of the peace at the quarter-feflions, 
dupllicates are to be delivered to the the- 
riffs: by the clerks of the peace ; and the 
names contained in thefe lifts mutt be en- 
terecd alphabetically by the fheriffs in a 
boolk to be kept for that purpofe, toge- 
therr with their additions and places of 
abosde. The fheriffs ate liable to be 
fined for returning other perfons; and 
alfoy if they return jurors that have ferved 
two years before, Sheriffs, on the re- 
tucm of writs of venire facias, are to an- 
nexx a pannel of the names of a compe- 
tenit number of jurors, mentioned in the 
liftss, and not lefs than forty-eight in any 
cownty, nor more than feventy-two, un- 
lefés they are otherwife direéted by the 
judges, which jurors fhall be fummoned 
to {ferve at the aflizes, &c. 

When it is conceived that an indifferent 
anid impartial jury will not be returned 
by, the fheriff, a fpecial jury is allowed ; 
in) which cafe the court, upon a motion 
miade, will order the fheriff to attend the 
feccondary of the king’s bench with his 
book of freeholdérs of the county, and 
the fecondary is to mark a jury, in the 
prrefence of the attornies on both fides: 
allfo, if a caufe of confequence is to be 
tiried, the court of king’s bench, on a 
motion upon an affidavit made, will 
make a rule for the fecondary to name 
fcorty-eight freeholders, out of which 
ezach party is to (trike out twelve, one at 
ai time, the plaintiff’s attorney beginning 
firft, and the remainder of the jurors 
will be the jury for the trial; though the 
momination of a f{pecial jury ought to be 
jin the pretence of the attornies on each 
fiide ; yet in cafe either of them neglects, 
cor refufes to attend, the fecondary may 
proceed, and ftrike out twelve for the 
zattorney that makes default. By 3G. IT. 
«c. 25- on the motion of the profecutor, 
jplaintiff or defendant, on trials of iffues 
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on indigtments, and in all aétions what- 
foever, the courts of Weftminiter art 
authorifed to order a fpecial jury to be 
‘ftruck in the fame manner as upon trials 
at bar. Where a {pecial jury is ordered 
by a rule of court, in any caufe arifng in 
a city, corporation, &c. this jury is to be 


taken out of the lifts or books of the 
perfons qualified, which are to be pro- 


duced by the theriffs, &c. before the pro- _ 


per officer. The fame indulgence is 
granted both to merchants and foreign- 


ers; for where two merchants are plainif® 
. and defendant, the court may be moved 


for a jury of merchants to try the iffue 


* 


between them ; and if either of the parties =” 


in the fuit be an alien, the jury, at the 


defire of the party, is to be compofed of i 
half foreigners and halt Englifh. Seethe .~ 


articles PEER and VERDICT, 
Jury-MasT, whatever is fet up in room of 
- amatt that has been loft in a ftorm or in 


an engagement, and to which a lefler' — 


yard, ropes and fails are fixed, 
US, in its general acceptation, fignifies 
g P g 
law or right. 


Jus ACCRESCENDI, in law, is the right of — 


furvivorfhip between two joint tenants, 
Jus corona, fignifies, in general, the 
rights of the crown, 
of the laws of the kingdom, though 


Thefe are a par&. ~ 


oS2 


they differ in many things from the ge-"""> 


neral laws relating to the fubdject, See.’ 


the article KING. 
Jus puPLicaTuM, in law, is a double 


See the article Law. 
Jus HEREDITaTIS, the right 
inheritance, 


right, and is ufed when a perfon has the ey 
pofleffion of athing, as wellasaright 
to it. ss 
Jus GENTIUM, the Jaw of nations, or the “2, 
laws eltabhithed between different king- 
doms and {tates, in relation to each other. 


~ 


Fen. 
or law of. 


Jus PATRONATUS, in the cannon‘Jaw, is . © 


the right of prefenting a clerk to a bene- 
fice; or a kind of commiffion granted by 
the bifhop to enquire who is the rightful 
patron of a church. 
directed to fix clergymen, and fix laymen 
who refide near the church, and thefe 
are to enquire, 1, Whether the church 
is void? 2. Who made the lalt prefen- 
tation? 3. Who is the rightful patron? 
&c. See the article PATRON. 


Jus POssEssIONIS, in law, isa right of 


This commiflion ts - 


{-ifin or poff:flion, as jus proprietatis is — 


the right of ownerfhip of lands, &c. 


JUs\PRESENTATIONIS, in law, the right 


@ patron enjoys of prefeating his clerk to 
the 


o 3 
gus 
the ordinary, to be admitted, inftituted, 
and induéted into a church. 


Jus RECUPERANDI, INTRANDI, &c. fig- 


nify aright of recovering and entering ° 


into lands, &e. 


 JUSSLABA, or Jussreva, the Catalonia 
- ”. Fafmine, in botany, a genus of the de- 


candria-monogynia clals of plants, the 


_. corolla whereof confifts of five roundifh, 


patent petals ; the fruit is oblong, thick, 


_ coronated, and opens longitudinally ; 


- 


the feeds are numerous, and difpofed in 
feries. 


UST, a fportive combat on horfeback, 


man againft man, armed with lances, 
‘The difference between jufts and tourna- 
ments, according to Du Cange, confifts 
in this, that the latter is a genus of which 
the former is only a fpecies. Tour- 


_ maments included all kinds of military 


fports and engagements, which were 
made out of gallantry and diverfion. 


A _ Jults were thofe particular combats, where 


the parties were near each other, and en- 
gaged with lance and {words add, that 
the tournament was frequently performed 


_ by a number of cavaliers, who fought in 


a body; whereas the juft was a fingle 
combat of one man againft another, 
‘Though the jufts were ufually nvade in 
tournaments, after a general rencounter 
of all the cavaliers, yet they were fome- 
times fingly and independent of any tour- 
-nament. 
Antiently jufts and tournaments made a 
art of the entertainment of all folemn 
featts and rejoicings. The Spaniards 
borrowed thefe exercifes from the Moors, 
and call them juego de cannus, reed or 
cane-pliys. Some take them to be the 
fame with the /udus trojanus, antiently 
raétifed by the youth of Rome. 
Fie who appeared for the firft time at a 


3 ep ome aostp his helmet, or cafque, unlefs 


e had forfeited before at a tournament. 


JUSTICE, jufiitia, in a moral fenfe, is 


ay 


one of the four cardinal virtues, which 
gives every perfon his due, 

USTICE, jufiiciarius, in a legal fenfe, a 
perfon deputed by the king.to adminif- 


 _ ter juftice to his fubje&ts, whofe authori- 


ty arifes from his deputation, and not by 
right of magiftracy, 

In the courts of king’s bench and com- 
mon pleas there are two judges ftiled 
juftices, each of whom retains the title 
of lord during the time of his continu- 
ing in office. The firft of thefe, who is 
ftiled lord chief juflice of England, has 
a very extenfive power and jurifdiction 
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in pleas of the crown, atid is par- — 
ticularly intrufted not only vith the 
prerogatives of the king, but likewile the 
liberty of the fubjeét. He hears ill pleas — 
in civil caufes brought before hin in the — 
court of king’s bench, and alfo tie pleas — 
of the crown: while, on the othe hand, — 
thejlord chief juftice of the commm pleas — 
has the hearing of all civil cavfes bee — 
tween common perfons, Befies the — 
lords chief juftices, there are fever! other — 
juftices appointed by the king for the — 
execution of the laws; fuch as tle lords ~ 
juftices in eyre of the forefts, vho are — 
two juftices appointed to determine all 
offences committed in the king’s ‘orefts ; 
juftices of affize, who, by a f{pecid com- 
miffion, were formerly fent to hear caufes 
in this or that county, for the eafe of the 
fubje&t ; and thefe judges continu: twice 
a year to pafs the circuits by tvo and 
two throughout all England, difpaching 
the different bufinefs they meet with by 
different commiffions ; for they have one 
commiffion to take affizes, anotier of 
oyer and terminer, that is, to hear and 
determine caufes, and another of goal- 
delivery: from whence they are called 
juftices of oyer and terminer, of ga]-de- 
ray Ge. They are alfo called jaftices 
of nifi prius, and fo denominated from 
the words ufed in a common form of ad- 
journment of a caufe in the court ef come 
mon pleas, See Nisi PRIUS. 


Justices of the peace, are perfors ap- 


pointed by the king’s commiffion to 
keep the peace of the county in which 
they refide; and fome of thefe, who are 
of fuperior rank or quality, are called 


‘juftices of the quorum, and without the 


prefence or affent ofthefe, or at leat one 
of them, no bufinefs of importance can 
be difpatched. Juftices of the peace 
ought to be appointed out of the moft 
fufficient perfons in the county, as well 
as thofe of the greateft reputation, They 
ought to poffefs an eftate of at leaft 1001. 
per annum, in freebold or copyhold, for 
life, or for the term of twenty-one years, 
without incumbrances ; and if a juftice 
of the peace, not thus qualified, prefumes 
to act in that office, he is liable to the 
penaity of 1001, Every. juftice of the 
peace has a feparate authority for doing 
all the different aéts relating to his office, 
as for commitments, binding to the good 
behaviour, @c. they are authorized ito 
take informations againit perfons con- 
mitting treafon, to grant warrants for 
apprehending them, and committing 

thew 


themn to prifon : they may alfo commit 
all felelons in order to bring them to trial ; 
and zat the fame time, they are to bind 
over: the accufers to profecute at the 
affizees: and if they negleé to certify 
fuch 1 examinations and informations at 
the nnext goal-delivery, or do not bind 
over t the profecutors, they are Jiable to be 
finedd. Where ‘any perfon is efteemed 
danggerous, and likely to break the peace, 
a juttftice may require a recognizance with 
a lanrge penalty of fuch perfon for his 
keepiping the peace, and on his not pro- 
curining fureties for his good behaviour, 
he mmay fend him to prifon: but where 
a peterfon hears of a peace-warrant being 
out 2 againft him, he may go to another 
jufticice, and there give furety of the peace, 
by wwhich means he will prevent his being 
heldd on the firft warrant. Juftices of the 
peacice frequently make up petty quarrels 
and 4} breaches, where the king is not in- 
titleed to a fine; but they are not to take 
momney for making agreements: if a 
jultitice is guilty of any mifdemeanor, an 
infoiormation will lie againft him in the 
kingg’s bench, where he may be punifhed 
by i fine and imprifonment. Two or 
monre juftices of the peace have power 
jointly to take indiétments, and try of- 
fenaders at the quarter-feffions : and in 
manny cafes they are impowered, by fta- 
tutee, to aét where their commiflion does 
nott extend: they are to hold their fef- 
fionns four times a year, on the firft week 
afteter Epiphany, Eafter, St. Thomas a 
Becicket, which is the 7th of July, and 
Mitichaelmas: at the quarter-feflions they 
may try perfons for petit-larceny, and 

- othher fmall felonies; but felonies of a 
higgher nature are to be tried at the 
aflitizes. 

JUSTICES within liberties, ave juttices of 
theie peace who have the fame authority 
im ¢ cities or other corporate towns, as the 
oththers have in counties, and their power 
1s t the fame, only thefe laft have the affize 
of fale and beer, wood and vidtuals, @c. 

JusTrice-seaT, is the higheft foret court, 
alviways held before the lord chief juttice 
ina eyre of the foreft; in which court 
finnes are fet for offences, and judgments 
gitiven. 

JUSSTICIA; in botany, a genus of the dis 
anndria-monogynia clafs of plants, the co- 
roiolla whereof confifts of a fingle petal ; 
thhe tube is gibbous; the limb ringent; 
thhe upper lip is oblong and emarginated ; 
ththe lower lip is of the fame length with 
thhat, and is rflex and obtufely trifid : 
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the fruit is an oblong, obtufe capfule, 
narrow at the bafe, compofed of two- 
valves, and containing two cells; the. 
partition placed contrarywife to the 

valves, opens by an elaftic ungues : 

the feeds are roundifh. 


JUSTICIAR, in our old laws, an,officer 


inftituted by William the conqueror, as 
the chief officer of ftate, who principally 


4 
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determined in all cafes civil and crimi= Rp 
nal, He was called in latin capitals 


juficiarius totius anglia. 


tion in all criminal cafes. 

This court came in place of the juftice- 
eyre or juftice-general, which was laft in 
the perfon of the earl of Argyle, who 
tranfaéted for it with king Charles I, 
but being made juftice-general of all the 
iflands, whigh gave rife to great debates 
between him anf 

there, that jurifdiftion was taken away 
by parliament in 1672, and was erected 
into a juftice or criminal court, confifting 


narch’s pleafure, juftice-clerk, and five © 
other judges, who are lords of the feflion. _ 
This court commonly fits upon Mon-— 
days, and has one ordinary clerk, who © 
has his comimiffion from the juftice-clerk. — 
They have four macers, and a doomiter — 
appointed by the lords of the feflion. 7 
The form of the procefs is this: the © 
clerk raifes a libel or indi€tment upona - 
bill paffed by any of the lords of that 


court, at the inftance of the purfuer, — 


JUSTICIARYS or court of JUSTICIARY, ae 
in Scotland, a court of f{upreme jurifdic- ~~ 


fome hereditary fheriffs ~ 


es 


of a juftice-general alterable at the mo=: -* 


againft the defendant or criminal, who _ ; 
is immediately committed to prifon after - _ 


citation. When the party, witneffes, 


great affize, or jury of forty-five men, « iy 


are cited, the day of compearance being © 
come, fifteen of the great affize is chofen 
to be the affize upon the pannel, or pri- 


— os 


foneratthe bar. The affize fits with the Neg 


judges to hear the libel read, witnefles 
examined, and the debates on both fides, 
which is written verbatim in the adjour-— 
nal books. ‘The king’s advocate pleads _ 


for the purfuer, being the king's caule, a 5 
and other advocates for the pannel. ‘The +: 


debates being clofed, the judges find the ‘ 


libel or indictment either non-relevant, 
in which cafe they defert the diet, and 
affoil or abfolve the party accufed ; or, 


if relevant, then the affize or jury of fif- | ~ 


teen is removed into a clofer rooin, none ~ 
being prefent ‘with them, where they 
eboofe their chancellor and clerk, and 
confider the libel, depofition, and de- 

bates; 


Le 


roy 
bates; and bring in their verdi&t of the 
pannel fealed guilty or not guilty ; if not 
guilty, the lords ablolve ; if guilty, they 
condemn and declare their fentence of 
condemnation, and command the fen- 
tence to be pronounced againft the 
patinel by a macer and the mouth of 
the doomfter. 
The lords of the jufticiary, likewife go 
circuits twice a year into the country. 
See the article Circuit. 

JUSTICIES, a writ directed to a fheriff, 
by virtue of which he is impowered to 
hold a plea of debt in his county-court 
for a fum above gos. tho’ by his ordi- 
mary power he has only cognizance of 
fums under qos. 

JUSTIFICATION, in law, fignifies a 
maintaining, or fhewing a fufficient rea- 
fon in court, why. the defendant did 
what he is called to anfwer.. Pleas in 


juftification muft fet forth fome fpecial - 


matter: thus, on being fued for a tref- 
pifs, a perfon may juftify it by proving, 
that the land is his own freehold ; that 
he entered a houle, in order to apprehend 
a felon ; or by virtue of a warrant, to 
levy a forfeiture; or, in order to take a 
diftrefs; and in an affault, that he did it 
out of neceffity. 

JUTES, the antient inhabitants of Jut- 
Jand, in Denmark. 

JUTLAND, a peninfula of Denmark, an- 

tiently called the Cimbrian Cherfonefe, 
fituated between 8° and 11° of eaft long, 
and between 55° and 58° of north lat. 
bounded by the Categate fea, which fe- 
_parates it from Norway, on the north ; 
“by the fame fea, which divides it from 
the dantfh iflands and Sweden, on the 
eaft; by Holftein, on the fouth; and by 
the German ocean, on the welt. It is 
divided into north and fouth Jutland ; 
the fouth being ufually called Slefwic. 
‘The whole is about 180 miles in length, 
and go in breadth. 


ae IVY, hedera, in botany, a genus of the pen- 


tandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 


HGR UMENSIG VOW 
| K. 


ork, the tenth letter, and feventh 
confonant of our alphabet; being 


K, formed by the voice, by a guttural 


expreffion of the breath through the 
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corolla whereof confifts of five oblong, ay 
patent petals, with their points bent: the 
fruit is a globofe berry, having only one a 
cell: the feeds are five in number, large, a 
gibbous, and angulated on one part. | 
The qualities of this plant, in medicine, 
are drying and altringent; but it is 
rarely taken inwardly 3 it is more fre- 
quently ufed externally, for drying and 
healing. achores: the berries are free 
quently given by the common people as _ 
a febrifuge: they purge up and down, 
A gum that diftils from the trunk of the 
ivy-tree, upon being any ways cut, is , 
reckoned a notable cauftic, and is faid to 
deftroy the nits of the head, ; 

Ground-Ivy, hedera terrefris, See the are | 
ticle GROUND-IvVy. a 

IXIA, CHAMALEON THISTLE, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the triandria-monogynia__ 
clats of plants, the corolla whereof con« 
fits of fix oblong, equal,. lanceolate 
ed petals: the fruit is a roundifh, tri- 
quetrous capfule, compofed of three — 
valves, and containing three comprefled 
cells, in each of which is a fingle roundith 
feed. ’ 

IXORA, in botany, a genus of the tetran- 
dria-monogynia clafs of plants, the co- - 
rolla whereof confifts of a fingle petal ; 
the tube is cylindric, very long and flen= | 
der; the limb is plane, and divided into 
four oval fegments; the fruit isa berry — 
of a roundifh figure, with only one cell: — 
the feeds are four in number, convex on 
one fide, and angular on the other. 

JYNX, the wr¥-NECK, in ornithology, 2 | 
genus of bird of the pye-kind, the beak 
of which is fmooth, and the noftrils: hol- 
lowed : the tongue is very long, andi of a 
rounded form, refembling a worm ; the 
toes are four in number, two before and 
two behind. 
Of this genus there is only one kmown 
fpecies, called, from its fingular mamner 
of twilting its head about, the wry-meck. 
It is about the fize of a lark, and is called 
by authors jynx, torquilla, turbo, &c. 


mouth, together with a depreffion off the 

lower jaw, and opening of the teeth.. 

Its found is much the fame with thart of » 

the hard c, or guy and itis ufed, forr the 
mmoft 


KADDARIT, or Capars. 
KAEVMMPFERITA, in botany, a genus of the 


KAAABA, or CaaBa. 
KABBBALA, or CaBBALA. 


KAFFFA, or CaFFa. 
KAKKENHAUSEN, a city of Livonia, 


KALLENDAR and Ka.Lenps. 


KAL 


moft p part, only before e, i, and z in the 
beginmning of words; as ken, kill, know, 
&c. — It ufed formerly to be always join- 
ed witith ¢ at the end of words, but is at 
preferent very properly omitted: thus, for 
publicick, mufick, &c. we fay, public, mufic, 
&c. However, in monofyllables, it is 
ftill reretained, as jack, block, mock, &c. 
Tho’»’ it is feldom ufed in words derived 
froma the French, as being altogether 
wantiting in that language, yet we meet 
with a rifk, burle/k, 8&c. in very good au- 
thors’s inftead of rifque, burlefque: and, 
indeezed, the former orthography is cer- 
tainlsly moft agreeable to the genius of the 
englilith language. 

Thee letter & is derived from the greek 
kappipa, K or 2; it being unknown to the 
Rommans, tho’ we fometimes meet with 
kalerendz inftead of calendz. 

As aanumeral, K denotes 250; and with 
a linine over it, K 250000. 

See CAaBA. 

See the ar- 
ticlele CaBBALA, 

See Caparl. 


momnandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
the ¢ flower of which confifts of a fingle 
petatal, with a long flender tube, and the 
limb is divided into fix fegments: the 
fruiait is a roundith and fomewhat trigonal 
capipfule with three cells, each containing 
a co‘onfiderabke number of feeds. 

Ththe roots of this plant are the galangals 
of tithe fhops. See GaLANGALs. 

See CAFFA. 


fubjbject to Ruffia; eat long. 26°, north 
latst. 57°. 

See the 
artrticles CALENDAR and CALENDS, 


KALLI, GLasswort, in botany, a genus 


of f the pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, 
wivhich has no corolla or flower-petals ; 
theie fruit is a globofe, unilocular capfule, 
cowvered by the cup, and containing a 
finwigle, large, and {piral feed. 

Of)f the afhes of kali is made foap, glafs, 
alkikali-falt, potafh, @&c. See the articles 
Sooap, GLass, &e, 

TEhe method of preparing it is this: 
wlvhen dry, they burn it in certain pits, 
duug in the ground, which are clofé co- 
verered up with earth, fo that no air can, 
coiome at the fire: by this means the mat- 
terer is not only reduced to afhes, but made 
ininto a very hard ftone, like rock-falt, 
wivhich they are forced to break with.ham- 

Vou, Il, 
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mers to get it out. The beft fort is in 
little dry ftones, of a blueifh grey cclour, 
and full of littleeyes or holes. See the 
article ALKALI. 

KALIPH, or Catipu. See the articles 
CatipHand CatipuaTe. 

KALLO, a town of upper Hungary, fitu- 
ated in a lake twenty miles fouth-eat of 
Tockay. 

KALMIA, in botany, a genus‘of the 
decandria-monogynia cla{s of plants, the 
calyx of which is a fmall permanent 
perianthium, cut into four oval, acute 
fegments ; the corolla confifts of a bills 
fhaped fingle petal; the fruit is a glo- 
bular deprefled capfule, containing five 
cells feparated by five valves, in which 
are a great number of feeds, 

KALMINECK, a city of Poland, in the 
province of Upper Podolia, and palatinate 
of Kamineck, fituated on the frontiers 
of Moldavia: eaft long. 26° 30’, north 
lat. 48°. 

KANISHIA, a town fituated on the river 
Drave, in Lower Hungary, 100 miles 
fouth-weit of Buda: eaft long. 17° 6’, 
north lat. 47°. 


KANOP, or Kaniow, atown of Ruffia, 


fituated on the river Nieper, in the Ukrain, 
feventy miles fouth-eaft of Kiow; ealt - 
long. 32°, north lat. 50° * 
KAOLIN, one of the fubftances whereof __ 
china- ware is made; being no other than 


a kind of talc reduced to powder, and BS. 


made into a pafte with water. 


The peculiar property of kaolin is, that 


it is very difficultly, if at all vitrifable: _ 
fo that being mixed with petunfe, a fub- . ~ 
ftance eafily vitrifiable, the mixture pro- 
duces a femi-vitrification in the fire, © 
which is what we call china or porcelain. 
See the article PORCELAIN, 
Talc, therefore, feems the only fubftance 
capable of fupplying the place of kaolin, 
in the manufaéture of european porce- 
Jain; as being not only very difficultly 
vitrified, but keeping its tranfparence 
after the aétion of the moft violent fire. — — 

KASTRIL, or Kestriz. See the ar- 
ticle KEsTRIL. 

KAUSBEUREN, an imperial city of Ger- 
many, thirty-two miles fouth of Augf- 


burg : eaft long. 10° 45’, north lat. ~ 


47° 50’. 

KEBLA, an appellation given by the ma 
hometans to that part of the world where, 
the temple of Mecca is fituated, towards 
which they are obliged to turn themfelves 


when they pray. 
CC KECKLE, 


K EE 
JRECKLE, or Keck ine, in the fea-lan- 
guage, is the winding of ok*ropes about 
cables, to prevent them from galling. 
- KEDGE ANCHOR, a fmall one uled in 
kedging. See the next article. 
- KEDGING, in the fea-language, is when 
=. a fhip is brought up or down a narrow 

; river by means of the tide, the wind be- 
ing contrary. ‘To do this, they ufe to 
fet their fore-courfe, or fore-top fail and 
mifen, that fo they may flat her about ; 

and if the happens to come too near the 
fhore, they let falla kedge-anchor, with 
a hawler faftened to ic trom the fhip, in 
order to turn her head about; which 

ee work is called kedging, 

*. KEEL, the loweft piece of timber in a 

- fhip, renning ber whole length from the 

_ . lower part of her ftem to the lower part 
ef her ftern poft, Tato it are all the 
Jower futtocks faftened; and under pait 
of it, a falfe keel is pfien ufed, 

’ KEELERS, among feamen, are fmall tubs, 
which hoid fluff tor the caulking of fhips. 

* KEELSON, a principal timber in a thip, 
fayed within-fide crofs all the floor-tim- 
bers; and being adjutted to the keel with 
fuitable fearfs, it ferves to flrengthen the 
bottom of the fhip. 

- KEEPER of the foreft, an officer that has 
the chief management of every thing be- 
Jonging toa royal foreft, as well as the 
government of all the other officers. See 
the article FOREST. 

_ KEEPER of the great feal, is a Jord by his 
office, is filed lova-keeper of the great 
feal of Great-Britain, and is always one 
of the privy-counci]. All grants, charters 
and cominsfhons of the king under the 
great feal, pals through the hands of the 
jord keeper, for without that feal, many 
of thofe grants, &¢. would be of no 
force; the king being, in the interpreta- 
tion of the Jaw, a corporation, and there- 
fore paffes nothing but by the great feal, 
which is alfo faid, to be the public faith 
ef the kingdom, being in the higheft 
efleem and reputation, 

Whenever there is a lordekeeper, he is 
invefied with the fame place, authority, 
preheminence, jurifdiction, or execution 
of laws, as the lord chancellor of Great- 
Britain is vetted with. 

‘The lovd-keeper is conftituted by the 
delivery of the great feal, &c. 

KEEPER of the priwy feal, is allo a lord by 
his office, thro’ whofe hands all grants, 
pardons, &¢. pals before they come to 
the great feal, and even fome things 
pals this offices" $ hands which do not aig 
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the great feal at all. This officer is ab 
one of the privy-council, yet was ai 
tiently called clerk of the privy feal, 
duty is to put the feal to mo grant, & 
without a proper warrant, nor with wai 
rant where it is againft law, or incon 
venient, but fhall firft acquaint the kin 
therewith, 

KEIL, a fortrefs fituated on the Rhine, 
the circle of Swabia, in Germany, op 
pofite to Strafburg. a 

KEISERWAERT, a ftrong town off 
Germany in the ‘circle of Wettphalia 
and duchy of Berg, fituated on th 
Rhine, twenty-five miles north of Cologm 
ealt long. 6° 8’, north lat. 51° zo/. 

KELLINGTON, a borough town ol 
Cornwall, thirteen miles fouth of Launs 
celton, ohhich fends two members te 
parliament. 4 

KELP, a fixed falt, or particular fpecies 
of pot-afh, procured by burning the 
weed called kali, See the article KaLr 
Kelp, the ton, containing twenty hun- 
dred weight, each hundred weight 
containing 112 !. pays on importation,| 
E48 4,450. and draws back on expor-| 
tation 128. 117 5.d, e 

KELSO, a town of Scotland, in the thire 
of Mers, or Roxburgh, fituated on the! 
north fide the Tweed, twenty miles fouth 
welt of Berwick. 

KEMPTEN, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Swabia, fituated on the river Efers 
eaft long. r0o° 7’, north lat, 47° 33’. 

KENDAL, a market-town of Weftmore- 
land, twenty-two miles fouth-weft of 
Appleby. 

KENKS, in the fea-language, doublings 
in a rope or cable, when handed in and 
out, fo that it does not run eafy ; or when 
any rope makes turns or twifts, and does 
not run free in the block, then it is faid 
to make kenks. 

KENSINGTON, a pleafant village in the” 
county of Middlefex, two miles weft of 
London; where is a royal palace, with — 
large and fine gardens, 

KENT, a county bounded by the river 
‘Thames, onthe north; by the ocean, on | 
the eaft; by Suffex, and the ftraits of | 
Dover, on the fouth ; and by Surrey on 
the weit, 

KERMAN, the capital of the province of | 
Kerman, or (Carimania, in Perfia : eaft © 
long. 56° 30’, north lat. 30’. F 

KERMES, according to the arrangement 
of Linnzus, is a {pecies of the coccus, 
See the article Coccus. 
"Fhe female of this {pecies) which ts what: 

vie | 
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we knoww’ lby the name kermes in the 
10ps, isis,, when full grown, of a round- 

ih figurire, and of a deep purplith blue 
colour, « cowered with a fine whitifh or 
rereyith ¢ diuift, like that on the furface of 
a ripe plluim 3 in this flate it is not eafy 
to diftinagruiifh its limbs, or indeed its na- 
tural fonrm ; its being diftended by young 
at this ppreriod altering, and in a manner 
deftroyirimg,, its igure, It adheres in this 
ftate to t tlhe leaves and young fhoots of the 
ilex, anadiis colleéted thence for the thops : 
before t this period, it runs about on the 
brancheess, and has its form more regular. 
The mnale is a very {mall fly, which 
would { fcawce be thought to belong to the 
fame {ppeciies, if it were not feen impreg- 
nating + tthe females; its body is oblong, 
its heaad| fimall, its eyes little and black, 
and itss wiings whitifh, and full of brown 
and foomewhat rigid nerves. It is the 
femalee that is gathered for ufe. 
Kermees, as brought to us, is a fmall 
roundiliflh body, of the bignefs of a pea: 
when ccwt, it is found to he a mere mem- 
branacceous bag, containing a multitude 
of littltle wiftin&t granules, which are foft 
‘and juuiicy. It is a very valuable com- 
modityy,, and ferves to two very great ules ; 
the dyyers in fearlet finding it as valuable 
in theeir way, as the phyficians in theirs. 
The | kermes intended for the dyers is 
beft kkept whole, only deftroying the 
princitiple of life in the eggs, by means 
cf vinneg-ar; but that intended for me- 
dicinaall purpofes, is more properly ma- 
nagedd in another way: they are to be 
gatheered when fully diftended, and 
whilee yet perfe&tly covered with bloom, 
and awe to be immediately put into a 
mort@air, and bruifed to pieces. After 
whickh they are to be fet in a cool place for 
feveno or eight hours, in which time their 
juicee will be rendered much lefs tough 
and vvifcuous than it was on the firft bruif- 
ing 3; after this, it is to be preffed pretty 
ftronngly, in order to get out the whole, 
Thee hiquor thus drawn, is to be fet by 
for {foie hours to fettle; the clear juice is 
then, to be decanted off, and an equal 
quanntity of fine fugar is to be added to 
it, with which it is to be boiled over a 
veryy gentle fire, to the confiftence of a 
fyrujp, which is called kermes- juice in the 
fhopps. It will keep a long time, and the 
conifection cf alkermes is generally made 
fronm it, See the article ALKERMES. 
‘Thee kermes is in great efteem as a re- 
ftoreative, and is fiid to ftrengthen the 
fiommach, and affift digeftion, at the fame 
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an uncommon manner. It is alfo in 
great efteem among the midwives, as a 
cordial and firengthener for lying-in we- 
men, and as a preventer of abortions. 
The people who prepare kermes for the ° 
dyers, often let the eggs hatch as they 
lie in drying, and then fprinkling them 
with vinegar, they kill them, and form ~ 
them into a fort of cakes, which keep — 
very well a long time. 


KeERMES-MINERAL, pulvis carthufianorum, ~ 


in pharmacy, a preparation of antimony, . 
made up in the following manner. Take |~ 
of antimony, four pounds; folutioncf ._ 
fixt nitre per deliquium, one pound ; rain | 
water, three pounds; boil them two _ 
hours, and then filter the boiling de- 
co&tion through paper; let it ftand at 
reft twenty-four hours, and it will Jet fall... 
a yellowifh or faffron-coloured powder, 
the fluid becoming clear, This fluid be-. 
ing then poured off by inclination, the. 
powder muft be wafhed by repeated af. 
fufions of warm water, and four ounces. 
of fpirit of wine being -urnt upon it, | 
afterwards kept for ule, 

This powder, according to Quincy, is ~ 
a moft efficacious deobftruent, and there- 
fore extremely ufeful in fcrophulous, ob- - 
itinate, feorbutic, and al! fuch cafesas - 
arife from glandular obftruction, as like- 
wife in chloretic, cacheétic, and hyfterical 
habits, where the vitiated crafis of the. 
blood has impaired the vis vite, and de- 
bilitated the fecretive powers : it has been 


- recommended alfo in fevers; but the vfe 


of medicines of this clafs, is not yet . 
enough authorized by experience, to 
render fuch a praétice eligible. 

The dofes given, have been from one grain 
to four; but it is be(t to begin firft with 
the fmalleft dofe, efpecially with young 
perfons, as the force cf its operation varies 
greatly in different conftitutions, 


KERNING, among falt-makers, the cry{- 


tallizing of falt. See the article SALT. 


KERRY, acounty of Ireland, in the pros ~ 


vince of Muntter, bounded by the river 
Shannon, which divides it from Clare, 
on the north; by Limeric and Cork, 
on the eaft; by another part cf Cork, on 
the fouth ; and by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the weft, ¢ 


KESHITAH, in antiquity, the name of 


a jewith coin, otherwile called gerah. 
See the article Corn. 


KESSEL, a town of Upper Gelderland, 


in the quarter of Roermonde, fituated on 
the river Meule: eaft long. 6°, north 
Jat. ot% 25. 


timee that it invigorates and enlivens in KESTRIL, or Kast rit, in ornithology, 
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KUB Er 
back, a fpotted breaft, and a rounded 
tail, with a broad black fafcia, towards 
the end. It is a very beautiful bird, 
about the fize ofa pigeon, and very bold. 
It is known among authors, by the names 
of tinnunculus and cenchris, and is alfo 
called in englith, the ftannel or windhover, 
See plate CXLIX. fig. 5. 

KESWICK, a market-town of Cumber- 
Jand, twenty-five miles fouth weft of 
, Carlifle, 

KETCH, in naval architeCture, a veffel 
with two mafts. See the article Suir. 
‘KETCH DOLT, a game with dice and 
tables, wherein the firft throws, and lays 
down from the heap of men without the 
tables, more or lefs, according to what 
he threw, fuppofe fice deuce; then if the 
other throw either fice or deuce, and draw 
them not from his advyerfaries tables to 
the fame point in his own, but takes 
them from the heap, and lays the ace 
down, he is dolted; and fo loofeth the 
game: nay, if he but touch a man of 
the heap, and then recolleé himfelf, the 
Jofs is the fame, Good gamefters will 
never be delted; in which cafe, they 
ftrive who fhall fill up their tables firft, 
and he that bears them off firft wins the 

game. See BACK-GAMMON. 
KETTERING, a market-town of North- 


amptonfhire, ten. miles north-eaft of Key, in mufic, a certain fundamental note, — 


Nerthampton. 

KETTERINGSTONE, in the hiftory of 
fofiils, the friable pfadurium, with a 
round gritt, being the fubftance fo much 
talked of in the world under this name, 

# though itis an erroneous one, it not be- 
ing found about Kettering in No:thamp- 
tonfhire, but about Ketton, a {mall town 
in Rutland, See the article STONE, 
dt ts a very remarkable and beautiful 
ftone, of a lax texture, and appears where 
bro: en of a cavernous or porous ftruc- 

‘ture; but this is not really the cafe, the 
cavities feen there being not originally in 
the ftone, but made by falling out of the 
Inner part of its gritt, which is ufually 
Joofe, and fills out as foon as its con- 
taining fhell is broken. It is of a dufky 
brownifh white colour, and is compofed 
cf a roundifh gritt laid very clofely to- 
gether, and furrounded with a cementi- 
tious matter of aterrene fpar. It is not 
only found about Ketton, but in many 
other parts of the kingdom ; and 1s ufed 
in many placesin building, See the ar- 
sicle PORTLAND-STONE. 
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the yellow-legged falcon, with a brown KETTLE, a well known mettaline v 
KETTLE- DRUMS, in the art of war, 


KETTON-stTong, the fame with Ke 
KEVEL, in fhip-building, apiece of plank 


KEXHOLME, the capital of the prom 


KEY, clavis, a well known inftrument, — 


at Os 


for boiling any thing in. 
the article Drum. ¢ 


ingftone. See KETTERING-STONE 
fayed againft the quickwork on the qu 
ter-deck, in the- fhape of a femicircle 5 
about which the running rigging is bee 
laid. See plate CXLIX, fig. 4. 


vince of the fame name in Finland, fitu- 
ated on the lake Ladoga, eighty miles 
noth of Peterfburg: ealt long, 30%, 
north lat, 61° 30/, a 


for opening and fhutting the locks of — 
doors, chefts, buroes, and the like, See — 
the article Lock, ‘* 
The names of the fevera! parts of akey — 
are thefe: A (plate CXLIX. fig. 3.) — 
is the pin-hole, drilled into the end of | 
the thank H; Bis the flep, or dap-ward 5 — 
C, the hock-ward; D, the middle- 
ward; E E the crofs-eward ; F, the main- 
ward; GG, crofs-wards ; I, the pet; | 
K, the bow-ward; L, the bow, or — 
handle ; and BFE D, Ge. the piece of 
ftee] containing the wards, is called the 
bit of the key, 

Keys are prohibited to be imported. 


or tone, to which the whole piece, be it 
in concerto, fonata, cantata, @e. isac- 
commodated, and with which it ufually — 
begins, but alwaysends. See CLEF. 
To get an idea of the ufe of the key, it — 
may be obferved, that as in an oration 
there is a fubjeét, viz. fome principal 
perfon or thing to which the difcourfe is 
referred, and which is always kept in 
view, that nothing unnatural or foreign 
to the fubjeé&t may be brought in, fo in 
every regular piece of mufic, there is 
one found, viz, the key, which regulates 
all the reft. Again, as in an oration 
there are feveral diftinét articles, which 
all refer to different fubjeéts, yet fo as 
they may have a yifible conne&ion with - 
the principal fubje&t, which regulates and 
influences the whole; fo in mufic, there 
may be various fubaltern fubjeéts, that is 
various keys, to which the different parts 
of the piece may belong: but then they 
muft be all under the influence of the 
firft and principal key, and have a fenfible 
conneétion with it. 
Now to give a more difliné& notion of the 
key, 
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y, we vn muft obferve, that the oave 
ntains in in it the whole principles of 
ific, bototh with refpeé& to confonance 
d melodody; and that if the fcale be 
ntinued ‘d to a double oftave, there will 
that catcafe be feven different orders of 
e degreeees of an o&tave, proceeding from 
e feven-n different letters, with which 
e terms os of the feale are marked. Any 
iven founund therefore, z. e. a found of 
ny deterrerminate pitch of tune, may be 
ade the ie key of the piece, by applying 
to the fe:feven natural notes arifing from 
e divifiofion of an oétave, and repeating 
e ottave ve above and below at pleafure: 
ne given m note is applied as the principal 
ote or k key to the piece, by making 
requent ct clofes or cadences upon it; and 


i] 


an thefeefe feven natural founds can be 
dmitted,d, while the piece continues in 
hat key.'7. 

ere too 0 it muft be added with refpe& 
the twewo different divifions of the oc- 
ve, thahat a found may belong to the 
me key,y, that ts, have a juft mufical re- 
ation to o the fame fundamenta! in the 
ne kind id of divifion, and be out of the 
ey in refyefpe&t of the other. Now a piece 
f mufic ic may be carried through feveral 
eys, thahat is, it may begin in one key, 
nd be le led out of that into another, by 
ptroduciveing fome found foreign to the 
rft, andad fo on to another: but a regu- 
ar piece te of mufic muft not only return 
o the firfirft key, but thofe keys too muft 
ave a p particular connection with the 
rft, It it may be added, that thof other 
eys muftuft be fome of the natural founds 
f the priprincipal key, though not any of 
hem at p pleafure. 

rom thehe diftinG@tion already obferved, it 
s evidenent, that there are but two diffe- 
ent fpeciecies of keys, which arife accord- 
ng as wewe join the greater or leffer third, 
hefe beimsing always accompanied with the 
ixth andnd feventh of the fame fpecies ; 
he third d greater, for inftance, with the 
ixth andad feventh greater, and the third 
efer witvith the fixth and feventh leffer. 
And thishis diftinétion is expreffed under 
he namene of a fharp key, which is that 
ith the xe third greater, @c. and the flat 
ey withth the third Jeffer,, &¢. whence it 
is plainyn, that how many different cafes 
foever ththere be in a piece, there can be 
but two b keys, if we confider the effential 
differencace of keys; every key being 
either flatlat or fharp, and every fharp key 
being thehe fame as to melody, as well as 
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the progogrefs of the melody, no other’ 


Koi) 


a flat one. See the articles MopULA- 
TION, and HARMONY. 
To diftinguith accurately between a mode 
and a key, Mr, Malcolm has given us 
this definition, viz. An o&ave with all 
its natural and effential degrees, is 2 
mode with refpe& to the conftitution or 
manner of dividing it: but with refpeét 
to its place in the fcale of mufic, it isa 
key. See Move and MeEtopy. 

Key, is alfo ufed for an index, or expla- 
nation of a cipher.. See CIPHER, 

Keys of an organ, barpfichord, &c. thofe 
little pieces in the forepart of thofe. in- 
Rruments, by means whereof the jacks 
play, fo as to ftrike the ftrings. Thefe. 
wre in number twenfy-eight, or twenty- 
nine. In large organs, there are feveral 
fets of the keys, fome to play the f{e-) 


condary organ, fome for the main body, 


fome for the trumpet, and fome for the, 
echoing trumpet, &c. in fome there are. 
but a part that play, and the reft are) 
‘only for ornament. There are twenty | 
flits in the large keys, which make half 
notes. Seethe article ORGAN, &e, | 
KEY-STONE of an arch, or vault, that | 
‘ placed at the top or vertex of an arch, | 
to bind the two {weeps together. \ 
‘This, in the tufcan and doric orders, is | 


only a plain ftone, projecting a little 5 | 


in the ionic, it is cut and waved fome~ 
what likeconfoles ; and,-in the corinthian 
and compofite orders, it is a confole, 
enriched with fculpture. 

Key-ftones made in the manner of con- 
joles, and placed projeéting in the middle 
of arches and porticos, are particularly 
defigned to fulta the weight and pref- — 
fure of the entablature, where it happens 
to be very great between the columns ; 
for which reafon, they fhould be made fo 
as to be a real fupport, and not ftand 
for mere ornaments, as they too fre= 
quently do, 

KIAM, a great river of China, which, 
taking its rife near the weft frontier, 
croffes the whole kingdom eaftward, and 
falls into the bay or gulph of Nanking, 
a little below that city. 

KIAMSI, ‘a province of China, bounded 
by that of Nanking on the north, and 
by that of Canton on the fouth. ~*~ 

KIDDERMINSTER, a market - town 
twelve miles north of Worcefter. 

KIDNEYS, rezes, in anatomy, are two red 
vifcera of an oblong figure, fituated at 
the loins, one on each fide; their hollow 
fide being turned inward, and their con- 
vex fide outward. They are placed ta 
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the Jowelt fpurious ribs ; but their fitua- 
tion is not exaétly regular; for in fome 
fubjeéts they area little higher, and in 
others a little lower ; and one of them 
is not unfrequently placed a little above 
the other: it is not always the fame 
kidney that is placed higheft; but fome- 
times the right, and fometimes the left ; 
however, they are fometimes .perfeétly 
even, 

‘The kidneys are conneéted with the loins, 
the lower ribs, the colon, the fuccen- 
furiati, the renal veffels, and the ureters. 
They have two membranes, the one 
robuit and common, called the adipofe 
membrane: this furrounds. them but 
Joofely, ard is furnithed with its own 
proper veflels, The other membrane is 
proper, and is very thin, and every 
where applied clofely to the fubftance of 
the kidneys. 

The length of the kidneys is five or fix 
fingers, the breadth three, and the thick- 
ne{s about a finger and a half. Its fur- 
face, in adults, is fmooth and equal ; 
but in the foetus in human fubjeéts, and 
in grown animals of many kinds, it is 
irregularly divided, as it were, into a 
number of lobes. 

The vetlels of the kidneys, are, like thofe 
of the liver, included in a membrane, 
from the peritoneum. Thearteries and 
veins are large, and called emulgents, 
and venal veffels; thefe are produced 
from the aorta and vena cava. The 
nerves are from the plexus renalis ; and 
there is a Jarge €xcretory duét, called the 
ureter. There are alfo a number of 
lymphatics, paffing to the. receptaculum 
chyli, The fubftance of the kidneys is 
firm and hard, and is of two kinds. 1. 
The exterior, or cortical, which, accord- 
ing to Malpighi, is glandulous ; butac- 
cording to the difcoveries of Ruyfch, is 
throughout elegantly vafculous. 2. The 
interior, which is tubulous, and exprefled 
by the name of tubuli urinarii Bellini: 
this terminates in ten or twelve papillz, 


_which@pen by a multitude of apertures 


into the pelvis ; but thefe papillz are not 
found in all fubjeéts, 

The ufe of the kidneys is to fecrete the 
urine from the blood, into the pelvis. See 
the articles PELvis, SUCCENTURIATI, 
URETERS, BLADDER, and URETHRA. 
In plate CL. fig. 1, are reprefented the 
kidneys, glandula fuccenturiatz, bladder, 
and male organs of generation, with 


their veffels, A, A, are the kidneys ;. 


B, B, the glandulz fuccenturiate ; C, C, 


the emulgent veflels, togetler with th 
diftributed over the membanes of «| 
kidneys; D, D, the hypogaftric veffe 
which branching off from he iliacs, ¢ 
diftributed in the urinary bladder a 
penis ; E, E, the courfe ofthe ureter 
F, F, the courfe of the fpematic veff 
in which feveral appear cit off, bei 
thofe diftributed in’ the >eritonzeun 
G, the urinary bladder; H, H, € 
vafa deferentia; I, I, the efticless; 
the urachus cut off; L, the pnis ; M, 
the ereétor-mufcles. 

Inflammation of the Kipnexs, See tf 
article NEPHRITIS. ) 

KIDWELLY, a maiket-tovn of Cae 
marthen, in South Wales. fituated @ 
the Briftol-channel, feven niles fouth 
Caermarthen. : q 

KIEL, a city of the dutchyof Holftein 
in Germany, fituated on 2 bay of th 
Baltic fea, fifty miles north «¢ Hamburg 
ealt long. 10%, north lat. 54’ 32’. 

KIGGELARIA, in botahy,a genus 
the dioecia decandria clafs plants, 
which the corolla of both te male an 
female flower confit of five lanceolated 
hollow petals ; and its frut is a corl 
aceous globofe and uniloctar capful 
containing a number of rowdifh feeds. 

KILDARE, the capital of a ounty of thi 
fame name, im Freland, twenty- fever 
miles fouth-weft of Dublin. _ 

KILDERKIN, a liquid meafire, contain 
ing two firkins. See the artrles Fink 
and Measure. 

KILGARREN, a market-tovn of Pem 
brokefhire, in South Wals; fituate 
twenty-five miles north of Penbroke. 

KILHAM, a market-town of the eaft-rid 
ing of Yorkfhire, thirty mile north-eal 
of York. 7 

KILKENNY, a county of Irdand, in th 
province of Leinfter, bounde¢ by Queen 
County, on the north; by tle county a 
Wexford, on the ealt; by Waterford, of 
the fouth ; and by the county of Tip: 
perary, on the weft. It is alfothename oj 
the capital of that county, and is fituated 
in welt long. 7° 15’, north ht. 52° 30% 

KIMBOLTON, a market-town of Hun: 
tingtonfhire, nine miles foath-weit of 
Hontington, 

KINDRED, in law, perfons related 
another, whereof the law of Englane 
reckons three degrees or lina, viz. the 
defcending, afcending, and colateral line, 
See Line, Decree, Direcr, &e. 
On there being no kindred in the de. 
{cending line, the inheritane paffles te 
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e collateiteral one. See INHERITANCE, 
G, int the general acceptation of the 
ord, is s a perfon who has a fupreme au- 
ority, w with the power of levying taxes, 
aking | laws, and enforcing an obedi- 
nce toththem: but in England, which is 
limiteded monarchy, the power of the 

ing is grereatly reftrained ; which is fo far 
rom dimminifhing his honour, that it adds 
glory t to his crown; for while other 

ings arare abfolute monarchs over innu- 
erable 2 multitudes of flaves, the king of 
ngland d has the diftinguifhed glory of 
overningng a free people, the leaft of 
hom isis proteéted by the laws; he has 
preat prererogatives, and a boundlefs power 
in doing g good ; and is at the fame time 
only reftritrained from aéting inconfiftently 
with hisis own happinefs, and that of his 
people. . He has all the enfigns of royal- 
ty, andd all the marks of fovereignty : 
but whihile he has the power of making 
treaties, , of fending and receiving ambat- 
fadors, © of conferring titles of honour, 
creating g privy counfellors, officers of ttate, 
and judgiges, and may raife men and arms 
both foror fea and land, he cannot force his 
fubjeS&ts s to maintain them, or raife one 
tax by b his fole authority : he has the pri- 
vilege ofof coining money, but he cannot 
force thehe meaneft fubject to part with his 
propertyty : he can pardon a criminal, but 
he canncnot put a fubjeét to death, till he 
is condsdemned by his peers: he may at 
his pleafafure call, continue, prorogue, and 
diffolve e parliaments, and without his 
royal aflaffent no bill in parliament can pafs 
into a | law; yet he can neither aét con- 
trary toto law, nor make new laws by his 
fole auththority ; on the contrary, he may 
even beve fued and caft in his own courts, 
At his s coronation, he takes an oath to 
govern h his people according to the ftatutes 
agreed d on in parliament, to caufe law and 
jultice i: in mercy to be executed in all his 
judgmenents ; to maintain, as much as in 
him lieses, the laws of God, the true pro- 
feffion o of the Gofpel, and the protettant 
reformened religion by law eftablifhed, and 
to prefeferve to the bifhops and clergy all 
their rirights and privileges. But tho’ 
he mayay mitigate the rigour of the law, 
and fororgive offenders, he cannot pardon 
murderer, where an appeal is brought by the 
fubjeét 5t; nor any other crime, when the 
offendeder is impeached by the houfe of 
commoions. He may lay an embargo on 
fhippining, but then it ought to be for the 
public ¢ good, and not for the private ad- 
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vantagtge of any particulartraders, Writs, Kino ofthe Komans, See ROMAN. 
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procefles, commiffions, &c, are in his 
name; and he has a power not only to 
make courts,but to create univerfities, col - 
leges, and boroughs, to incorporate a city 
or town, and to grant franchifes to fuck 
corporations ; but they muft not, under 
colour thereof, fet up a monopoly. He 
is efteemed the head of the church ; in 
him is lodged the fupreme right of pa- 
tronage throughout England, and he 
may be the founder as well as patron of 
bifhoprics, But notwithftanding thefe 
and other prerogatives, the king can take 
what he has a right to, only by due 
courfe of law. In fhort, he has a 
principal fhare in the legiflative power, 
anc the whole executive power is lodged 
in hrm; he is fuppoted prefent in all his 
courts, he can do no wrong, and, ac- 
cording to the laws of England, he 
never dies, 

KING at arms, or of arms, an officer who. 
direéts the heralds, prefides at their chap- 
ters, and has the jurifdition of armory, 
See the articles HERALD and ARMs. 
There are three kings of arms in England, 
namely, garter, clarencieux, and norroy, 

Garter principal KinG at arms, Re, 
among other privileges, marfhals the fo- 
lemnities at the funerals of the prime no- 
bility, and carries the garter to kings and 
princes beyond fea, being joined in com- 
miffion with fome peer of the kingdom. 
See the article GARTER. 

Clarencieux KANG at arms, fo called from 
the duke of Clarence to whom he firft be- 
longed. He marfhals the funerals of 
baronets, knights, efquires, and gentle- 
men on the fouth-fide of the Trent. See 
the article CLARENCIEUX. 

Norroy KinG at arms, does the fame on 

the north fide of Trent; and thefe two. 
laft are called provincial heralds, as di- 
viding the kingdom between them into 
two provinces. 
Thefe, by charter, have power to fet 
down noblemens pedigrees, diftinguifh 
their arms, appoint perfons their arms, 
and, with garter, direct the other heralds, 
Latterly the earl marfhal of England, by 
fpecial commiffion, to perfonate the king, 
creates the kings at arms. 

Lyon KinG at arms, for Scotland, is the 
fecond king at arms for Great-Britain 5 
he is invefted and folemnly crowned. 
He publifhes the king’s proclamations, 
marfhals funerals, reverfes arms, ap- 
points meffengers atarms, @c, See the 
article COLLEGE of Heralds. 
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Kino’s BENCH, a court in which the king 
was formeily accultomed to {it in perfon, 
and on that account was moved with the 
king’s houfhold. This was originally 
the only comt in Weftminfter-hali, and 
from this it is thought that the courts of 
common pleas and exchequer were deriv- 
ed. As the king in perfon is ftill pre- 
fumed in law to fit in this court, though 
only repreiented by his judges, it is faid 
to have fupreme authority, and the pro- 
ceedings in it are fuppofed to be coram 
nobis, that is, before the king. ‘This 
court confits of a lord chief juftice and 
three other juftices or judges, who are in-~ 
vetted with a fovereign jurifdiétion over 
all matters, whether of a criminal or 
public nature. All crimes againft the 
public good, though they do not injure 
any particular perfon, are under the cog- 
nizance of this court; and no private 
fubje&t can fuffer any unlawful violence 
or injury apainft his perion, liberty, or 
pofleifions, but a proper remedy is af- 
forded him here; not only for fatisfac- 
tion of damages fuftained, but for the 
punifhment of the offender: and where- 
ever this court meets with an offence con- 
trary to the firtt principles of juftice, it 
may punifh it, It frequently proceeds on 
indigtments found before other courts, 
and removed by certiorari into this. Per- 
fons Wlegaliy committed to prifon, though 
by the king and council, or either of the 
houfes of parliament, may be bailed in 
it; and in {ome cates, even upon le- 
gal commitments. Writs of mandamus 
are iflued by this court, for the reftoring 
of officers in corporations, @c. unjuftly 
turned out, and freemen wrongfully dif- 
franchifed, 

The court of king’s bench is now divid- 
ed into a crown fide and plea-fide ; the 
one determining criminal, and the other 
civil caules: in the firk it determines cri- 
minal matters cf all kinds, where the 
king is plaintiff; fuch as treafons, felo- 
nies, murders, rapes, robberies, riots, 
breaches of the peace, and all other caufes 
that are profecuted by indiétment, in- 
formation, &c, On the plea-fide, it de- 
termines all perfonal actions commenced 
by bill or writ; as ations of debt, up- 
on the cafe, detinue, trover, ejeétment, 
welpafs, walle, Gc. agvinf any perfon 
in the cuftody of the marfhal of the court, 
as every perfon {ued here is fuppofed to 
be by law. 5 

. The officers of this court on the crown- 
fide are the clerk and fecondary of the 
trown; and on the fide of the pleas there 


are two chief clerks or prothonotarieg, 
and their fecondary and deputy, the c 
ftos brevium, two clerks of the paper 
- theclerk of the declarations, the fign 
and fealer of bills, the clerk of the rul 
clerk of the errors, and clerk of the bai 
to which may be added the filazers, 
marfhal of the court, and the cryer, 
Books of K1inGs, two canonical books ¢ 
the Old Teftainent, fo called becaufe th 
contain the hiftory of the kings of Ifra 
and Judah, from the beginning of t 
reign of Solomon, down to the babyloni 
captivity, for the {pace of near fix hu 
dred years. The firft book of Kin 
contains the latter part of the life of Dé 
vid, and his death ; the flourifhing fla 
of the Ifraelites under Solomon, his buil 
ing and dedicating the temple of Jeruf 
Jem, his fhameful defe&tion from the tru 
religion, and the fudden decay of the jew 
ifh nation after his death, when it was di 
vided into two kingdoms: the reft of th 
book is taken up in relating the aétso 
four kings of Judah and eight of Ifrae 
The fecond book, which is a continuatio 
of the fame hiftory, is a relation of th 
memorable acts of fixteen kings of Judah 
and twelve of Ifrael, and the end of bot 
kingdemis, by the carrying of the te 
tribes captive into Aflyria by Salmanaflar 
and the other two into Babylon by Nebu 
chadnezzar. 
It is probable that thefe books were com: 
pofed by Ezra, who extracted them ov 
of the public records, which were kept ¢ 
what paffed in that nation. j 
KING’s CoUNTY, a county of Ireland 
in the province of Leinfter, bounded by 
Wett-meath on the north, by the count 
of Kildare on the eaft, by Queen”s count 
and Tipperary on the fouth, amd by th 
river Shannon, which feparates it from 
Galway, on the weft. 
Kinc’s EvIL, ferophula, in medicine. Set 
the article SCROPHULA. 
KING- FISHER, i/pida, in ornithology. Seé 
the article Ispipa. 
Kine’s Sitver, the meney due to th 
king in the court of common-plicas, pro 
licentia concordandi, in vefpe&t of a lis 
cence there granted to any man, ffor levy 
ing a fine of lands or tenements to ang 
ther perfon. See the article Fini. 
KINGDOM, among chemilts and writer 
of natural hiftory, aterm which ithey ap 
ply to each of the three orders or claffe 
of natural bodies: animal, vegetable 
and mineral, See the artiches Bo. 
DY, ANIMAL, VEGETABLE ane 
Fossi., 
2 KINGHORN 


~ 
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INGHGHBORN, a town of Srotland, on 
the cozoaft of Fife, nine miles no:th of 

Edinbuburgh, 

INGS'STON, a market-town of Surry, 
fituateded on the river Thames, twelve 
miles 6 weft of London, 

INGST/TON, a port-town of Jamaica, fitu- 

ated oron the north fide of the bay of Port- 

royalil; weft long. 77°, north lat. 17° 32’. 

KINGSTSTON upon Hull, See HULL. 

KINROOSS, a town of Scotland, in the 
fhire o: of Fife, fituated on the lake of Loch- 
Levenen, twenty miles north of Edinburgh, 

KINSAALE, a port-town of Ireland, in 
the cocounty of Cork and province of Mun- 
fter, { fituated on the river Bandon, four- 
teen n miles fouth of the city of Cork: 
weft It long. 8° 20’, and north lat. ¢1° 32/, 

KIOF,*, or Kiow, the capital of the ruflian 
Ukraraine, on the frontiers of Poland; 
ealt Ic long. 30° 30’, and north lat. 51°, 

KIPHGONISM, orKyruoNnism. See the 
articlicle KYPHONISM, 

KIRK, a faxon term, fignifying the fame 
with h church. See the article CHURCH. 

KIRK-t-MOTE, a term formerly ufed for a 
fynosod. See the article Synopn. 

KIRK-C-OSWALD, a market-town of Cum- 
berlaland, twelve miles fouth of Carlifle, 

KIRK-%-SESSIONS, an inferior church-judi- 
catorory, in Scotland, confifting of the mi- 
nifteters, elders, and deacons of a parith, 
It rcregulates matters relating to public 
worbrfhip, catechifing, vifitations, @c. and 
judgiges in cafes of fornication and leffer 
{canndals; but adultery, and the like, are 
left t to the prefbytery, See the article 
PRRESBYTERIANS. 

KIRKKALDY, a town of Fifefhire, in 
Scototland, ten miles north of Edinburgh, 

KIRRKHAM, a market-town of Lanca- 
fhirire, fixteen miles fouth of Lancafter, 

KIRRKUDBRIGHT, a parliament.town 
of S Scotland, which ranks with Dumfvies, 
Annnan, &c. fituated on a bay of the 
Irifith fea, fixty miles weft of Carlifle 
welett long. 4% 5’, and north lat. 54° 38%, 

KIRRE WALL, the capital of the Orkney- 
iflalands, and fituated in that of Pomona, 
is 2a parliament-town, which claffes with 
Didingwall, Tain, &c. welt long. 25’, and 
notorth lat, 59° 45/. 

KITTCHEN, aroom appropriated for dreff- 
inmg meat, and furnithed with fuitable ac- 
corommodations and ytenfils for that pur- 
po%ofe. 

Clerk-k of the KircuHen, an officer of the 
kiting’s houfhold, whofe office is to buy 
prorovifions. 

KIT TCHEN-GARDEN, apiece of ground laid 

YQu. IL. 
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KITE, milvus. 
KLEINIA, or Cacatta, in hotany, a 


KLE 


py ie 


out for the cultivation of fruit, herbs, 
pulfe, and other vegetables uled in the 
kitchen, 

A kitchen-garden ought to be fituated on 
one fide of the hauie, near the f{tables, 
from whence the dung may be eafily cone 
veyed into it; and after having built the 
wall, borders fhould be made under them, 
which, according to Miller, ought to he 
eight or ten feet broad: upon thofe bor- 
ders expofed to the fouth, many forts of 
early plants may be fown; and upon 
thofe expofed tothe north, you may have 


fome late crops, taking care not to plant - 


any fort of deep-rooting plants, efpeci- 
ally beans and peas, too near the fruits 
trees. You fhould next proceed to dis 
vide the ground into quarters; the be& 
figures for thele is a fquare, or an ablong 
if the ground will admit of it; other- 
wife they may be of that thape which will 
be moft advantageous to the ground; the 
fize of thefe quarters fhould be propar- 
tioned to that of the garden; if they are 
too fmall, your ground will be loft ia 
walks, and the quarters being enclofed 
by efpaliers of fruit-trees, the plants will 
draw up flender, for want of a more open 
expofure, The walks fhould a]fo he 
proportioned to the fize of the ground ; 
thefe in a fmall carden fhould be fix feet 
broad, but in a larger one ten; and on 
each fide of the walk there fhould be al- 
lowed a border three or four feet wide, 
between it and the efpalier, and in thefe 
borders may be fown fome {mall fallads, 
or any other herbs that do not take deep 
root, or continue long; but thefe quar- 
ters fhould net be fown or planted with 
the fame crops two years together, . {na 
one of thefe quarters, fitaated neare{t ta 
the ftables, and beft defended from the cold 
winds, fhould be the hot-beds, for early 
cucumbers, melons, @¢, and to thefe 
there fheuld be a p:ffage from thelables, 
and a gate through which a fmail cayt 
may enter, The moft important points 
of general culture confift in well digging 
and manuring the foil, giving a proper 
diftance to each plant, according io theic 
different growths, as alfo in keeping them 
clear from weeds ; for this purpofe you 
fhould always obferve to keep your dung- 
hills clear from them; if this is not 
done, their feeds wiil be conttantly brought 
in, and {pread with the dung. 

See MiLvus, 


geous of the fyngenefia- polygayia clas 
of plants, the compound flower of whigh 
3D i3 
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is uniform, confiting of about twenty 
monopetalous infundibul:form flofcules, 
quinquedented at the limb; the ftamina 
are five very fhort filaments ; and the feed 
is fingle, and crowned with a fimple 
downy filament. 

KNAPWEED, Jacea, in botany, a {pe- 
cies cf centauria, See CENTAUREA. 

KNARESBOROUGH, a borough-town 
in the north riding of Yorkthire, fifteen 
miles north of York. 

It fends two members to parliament. 

KNAVE, in old law-books, an appella- 
tion given to a man fervant, or even toa 
male child. 

KNAUTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria- monogynia clafs of plants, the 
compound flower of which is equal, 
whereas the proper corolla is unequal, 
monopetalous, and quadrifid at the limb, 
with a tube of the Jength of the cup: the 
feeds are fingle, or one for each proper co- 
rolla, and tetragonal; they are hairy at the 
top,and contained in a common receptacle, 

KNEE, genu, in anatomy, the articulation 
of the thigh and Jeg-bones, See the ar- 
ticles Femur, T1Bia, PATELLA, &c. 
The two principal motions of this joint 
are flexion and extenficn : in the former 
of thefe the leg may be brought to a very 
acute angle with the thigh, by the con- 
dyles of the thigh-bone being round and 
Imoothed fo far backwards; and in per- 
forming this, the patella is pulled down 
by the tibia. When the leg is to be ex- 
tended, the patella is drawn upwards, 
and the tibia forwards, by the extenfor- 
mutcles, which, by means of the protu- 
berant joint, and this thick bone with its 
ligament, have the chord with which they 
act, ata confiderable angle, and there- 
fore a&t with advantage: but, in order 
that the body may be upported by a firm 
perpendicular column, they are reftrained 
by the pofterior crofs-ligament, from pull- 
ing the leg farther than to a {traight line 
with the thigh ; and when this is done, 
the thigh and leg are almoft as im- 
moveable as if they were one cantinued 
bone: but when the joint is a little bent, 
the pofterior ligament is relaxed, and the 
patella not tightly braced ; therefore the 
fuperficial cavities of the tibia will allow 
this bone to be moved a little to either 
fide, or with a [mall rotation ; which is 
done by the motion of the external cavi- 
ty backwards and forwards on the inter- 
nal, which ferves as a kind ‘of axis. The 
rotation of the leg outwards, is of great 
advantage to us, in crofling our legs on 


Luxation of the KNEE, 1 


‘ hand and knee: but when this metho 


KNEE, ina fhip, a crooked piece of tim 


feveral neceffary occafiors ; thoug 
wilely ordered by provilence, thi 
motion fhould not be vry great,” 
this would have occafiond frequen 
ations. While all thefe notions am 
forming, the only part «f the tibi 
moves immediately on the condy} 
only fo much as is within the cart 
nous rings, which by the tiicknefs of 
outfides, make the cavites of thé 
more herizontal, by raifirg their e 
fide, where the furface oj the tibia] 
downwards ; by which mans the mg 
of this joint are more eqaal and ff 
than they would otherwife have ) 
The cartilages are fitted t do this 
office in the different moticns and pof 
ot the member, by beng capabl 
changing a little their fitustion ; and 
alfo contributes to make the mot 
larger and quicker. a 
n lurgery, ig 
receding of the tibia from under the Io 
extremity of the thigh-bore ; which 
pens fometimes on the outide, fomett 
on the infide, and fometimes backwa 
but very rarely or never forwards, by! 
fon the patella prevents it. q 
When the knee is but flichtly luxat 
the patient is to be feated on a bed, be 
or table, and one affiftantis to’ hold 
thigh firm above the knee, and the o 
to extend the leg, while the furgeon 
the mean time replaces the bones by ] 


not fufficient, furgeons make ufe of flin 
pulleys, and other inftruments. See pl 
CL. fig. 2. which reprefents a po 
fpatton, or compound pulley, A an 
being two hooks, by which the inftrum 
is fattened on both fides; C, the ro 
by drawing which an extenfion is mi 
in the luxated limb; and D and E, © 
two pullies, confifting of feveral whet 
whereby the force of the drawer is gré 
ly increafed. See the article PULL YY. 
They ought, however, tobe here yi 
careful, left they make the extenfion| 
violent in children and young people, 
to feparate the epiphyfes from the bon 
to which they are not yet firmly unite 
for by that means a worfe diforder 3 
lamenefs will be brought on, After ¢ 
luxation of the knee is rightly reduce: 
it is to be properly bound up, and place 
in a ftraw-cafe; andthe reft muft be m 
naged as in the luxation of the patellj 
See the article PATELLA. 


ber, bent like a knee, ufed to bind th 
beam 
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nd futttoocks together, by being 
fait intoo, them both. Thefe are 
out all thhae decks, 
NEES, ifim a fhip, thofe timbers 
xtend fracom the fides to the hatch- 
nd bear \ way the deck on both fides. 
a well | kkmown inftrument, made 
ting, 
ns havee {fevewal kinds of knives ; 
or dividinnyg the ficth tothe bone, in 
per andd llower extremities; thefe 
mmonly ¢ ffalciform, or hooked, as 
ented ina pplatte CL. fig. 3, n° x. 
h Heifters,, un moft cafes, prefers the 
ttraight kkemife, zd¢d, n° 2. Other 
n-knivess; are double-edged, like 
eprefenteecd idiid. n° 3. and, finally, 
are otheerr lleffer falciform incifion- 
s, for cemtting away excrefcences, 
1 the ottthers cannot conveniently 
. All foorrts oi knives are prohibited 
importeedd. 
HT, equuees, among the Romans, a 
n of thee ‘fecomd degree of nobility, 
wing imamnediately that of the fena- 
See ECQUESTRIAN ORDER. 
of the cceeremony whereby this ho- 
was conntferred, was the giving of an 
e ; for ewacch had an horfe at the pub- 
harge, aamd received the ftipend of a 
eman, too» ferwe in the wars. 
en the knmights were taken in among 
fe nators, j tthey refigned the privilege of 
ing an hoprife kept for them atthe charge 
he publice:: then it became neceffary, 
rder to bbe a knight, that they fhould 
ea certaitim rewenue, that their poverty 
ht not diiiferace the order ; and when 
failed obff the prefcribed revenue, they 
re expunggred out of the lift of knights, 
thrult «down among the plebeians. 
n thoulannid crowns is computed to have 
en the revvtemne required. 
ne knighhitts at length grew fo very 
werful, t that they became a balance be- 
een the po@wer of the fenate and people : 
y negleé&tred the exercifes of war, and 
took thenmnfelves principally to civil em- 
loyments iim Rome. 
GHT, inn a more modern fenfe, proper- 
ignifiess a perfon, who, for his virtue 
d martiaall prowefs, is by the king raif- 
above thhe rank of gentlemen, into an 
gher clafifs of dignity and honour. 
nighthoood was formerly the firft degree 
f honour: iin the army, and ufually con- 
erred with a great deal of ceremony, on 
nofe who) had diftinguithed themfelves by 
»me notahbie exploit in arms: the cere- 
nonies att their creation have been various; 
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the principal was a box on the ear, anda 

ftroke with a {word on the fhoulder ; they 
pat on him a fhoulder-belt, and a gilt 
{word, {pucs, and other military accou- 
trements; after which being armed as a 
knight, he was led tothe church in great 
pomp. Camden defcribes the manner of 
making a knight-batchelor among us, 
which is the loweft, though the molt an- 
tient order of knighthood, to be thus: 
the perfon kneeling, was gently ftruck on 
the fhoulder by the prince, and accofted 
in thefe words, ‘* Rife, or be a knight, 
** in the name of God.” For the feveral 
kinds of knights among us, fee the ar- 
ticles BATCHELOR, BANNERET, Ba- 
RONET, BATH, GaRTER, @e. : 


KNiGHT is alfo underttood of a perfon ad- - 


mitted into any order, either purely mi- 
litary, or military and religious, inftitut- 
ed by fome king or prince, with certain 
marks and tokens of honour and diftinc- 
tion, as the knights of the garter. knights 
of the thiitle, knights of Malta, the 
knights of the Holy Ghoft, &c, all which _ 
may be feen under their feveral heads, 


KNIGHTS-ERRANT, a pretended order of 


chivalry, much talked of in old romances, 
being a kind of heroes that travelled the 
world in fearch of adventures, redreffing 
wrongs, refcuing damfels, and taking all 
occafions of fignalizing their prowefs. 
Of this kind of knights was Don Quixote, 
the hero of acelebrated romance, known- 
by that name. ‘This romatic bravery of 
the old knights was heretofore the chi- 
mera of the Spaniards. i 


KnicuTs of the fhire, or KNIGHTS of 


parliament, in the britifh polity, aretwo 
knights or gentlemen of eftate, who are 
elected, on the king’s writ, by the free- 
holders of every county, to reprefent 
them in parliament. 

The qualifications of a knight of the 
fhire, 1s to be poffefied of 6001. per an. 
in a freehold eftate. Their expences 
during their fitting, were, by a ftatute of 
Hen, VIII. to be defrayed by the county ; 
but this is now {carce ever required. 


KNIGHT-MARSHAL, an officer in the king’s 
’ g 


houfhold, who has jurifdiction and cog- 
nizance of any tranigreffion within the 
king’s houfhold and verge; as alfo of 
contraéts made there, whereof one of the 
houfe is party. 


KNicutTs, in a fhip, two thick fhort pieces 


of wood, commonly carved like a man’s 
head, having four fhivers in each, three 
for the halyards, and one for the top- 
ropes to run in; ove of them ftands faft 

m1 Da bolted 
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bolted oh the beamis abaft the forematt, 
and is therefore called the fore-knight 5 
and the other, ftanding abaft the main- 
malt, is called the main knight. 

KNOT, a part of a tree, from which fhoots 
out branches, foots, or even fruit, The 
ule of the knots of plants, is to ftrengthen 
the fem: they ferve alfo as fearces, to 
filtrate, purify, and refine the juices raif- 

ed up for the nourifhment of the plant. 

Kors of a rope, among feamen, are dif 
tingui(hed into three kinds, viz. whole- 
knot, that made fo with “he lays of a 
rope that itcannot flip, furving for theets, 
tacks, ahd toppers: bow-link knot, that 
fo firhly made, and fattened to the 
tringles of the fails, that they muft break 
or the fail !plit before it flips; and theep- 
fhank-knot, that made by fhortening a 
rope without cutting it, which may be 
prefently lcofened, and the rope not the 

worfe for it. 

Kor of the lop line, at fea, are the divi- 
fions cf it. See the article Loc. 

KNOWLEDGE is defined, by Mr. Locke, 
to be the perception of the conneétion and 
agreement, or difagreement and repug- 
nancy, of our ideas. See IDEA. 

In the introdu&tion to this work, we 
have piven a general diftribution of 
knowledge, according to its objects; 

and fhall here confider it with regard to 
its foundation, degrees, extent, reality, 
and manner of improvement. 

Foundation and degrees of KNOWLEDGE. 
There are feveral ways wherein the mind 
becomes poffeffed of truth, each of which 
is called knowledge. 

a. There is a&tual knowledge, when the 
mind has a prefent view of the agree- 
ment or difagreement of any of its ideas, 
of of the relations they have one with 
another. This is called intuitive know- 
ledge; and whatever is deduced from ovr 
intuitive perceptions, by a clear and con- 
netted feries of proofs, is faid to be de- 
tnonftrated, and produces abfolute cer- 
tainty in the mind: and hence the know- 
ledge, obtained in this manner, is called 
Science, becaufe, in each ftep cf the pro- 
cedure, it carries its own evidence along 
with it, and Jeaves no room for doubt or 
helitation, And what is highly worthy 
of notice, as the truths of this clafs ex- 
prefs the relations between our ideas, and 
the fame relstions mutt ever and invart- 
ably fubfift between the fame ideas, our 
dedudlions in the way of {cience, coniti- 
tute what we call eternal, neceffary, and 
immutable truths, If it be true that the 
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whole is equal to all its parts, * mu 
fo unchangeably; becaufe the relation 
equality being attached to the ideas ther 
felves, mut ever intervene where 
fame ideas ate compared. Of this n 
ture are all the truths of natural religion, 
morslity an] mathematics, andin genes 
ral, whatever may be gathered from the 
bare view and confideration of our ideas R 
See INTUITION and DEMONSTRATION, 
2. Another ground of human knows 
ledge is experience; from which we ine 
fer the exiftence of thofe objeéts chat furs 
round us, and fall under the immediate 
notice of our fenfes. When we fee the 
fun, or caft our eyes towards a buildin 
we hot only have ideas of thole objeéts” 
within ourfelves, but aferibe to them a_ 
real exiftence cut of the mind, It is” 
alfo by the information of the fenfes, | 
that we judge of the qualities of bodies § | 
as when we fay that {now is white, fire | 
hot, or fleel hard. Foras we are wholly ] 
unacquainted with the internal fruéture — 
and conftitution cf the bodies that pro- | 
duce thefe fenfations in us, nay, and are | 
unable to trace any conneétion between | 
that flrudture and the fenfations them- 
felves, it is evident, that we build our | 
judgments altogether upon obfervation, — 
aferibing to bedies fuch qualities as are — 
an{werable to the perceptions they excite — 
in us. But this is not the only advan- — 
tage derived from experience, for to that 
too we are indebted for all our knowledge — 
regarding the co-exiltence cf lenfible — 
qualities in objeéts, and the operations — 
of bodies one upon another. Ivory, for 
inftance, is hard and elaftic; this we — 
know by experience, and, indeed, by | 
that alone: for being altogether ftrangers 7 
to the true natue both of elafticity and 
hardnefs, we cannot, by the bare con- 
templation of ovr ideas, determine how, 
far the one neceffarily implies the other, or. 
whether there may not be a repugnance 
between them: but when we obferve — 
them to exift both in the fame obje&t, we — 
are then affured, from experience, that 

they are noticcompatible; and when we 

alfo find that a ftone is hard and not © 
elaftic, and that air, though elaftic, is — 
not hard, we alfo conclude, upon the 

fame foundation, that thefe ideas are not 

neceffarily conjoined, but may exift fe- 

perately in different objets, In like 

manner, with regard to the operations 

of bodies one upon another, it is evident, 

that our knowledge this way is al] de- 

rived from obfervation, Aqua-regia 

; diffel ves, 
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ifolves gvolid, as has been found by fre- 
uent trical, noris there any other way 
t arrivinigg at the difcovery. Naturalilts 
ay tell wis, if they pleafe, that the 
arts of aqwa-regia are of a texture apt 


old, anwdd thereby loofen and fhake them 
funder. Tif this be a true account of the 


hng, be caalllowed, that our conjecture in 
regard to» the conformation of thefe bo- 
dies, is ddedluced from the experiment, 
and not tle experiment from the con- 
jecture. To this head we may likewife 
refer wibhaitever knowledge arifes from 
teftimomsyy, See the article EXPERIMEN- 
TAL PHMLLOSOPHY. 

3. A thiiird foundation of knowledge is 
memory’: when aman, having once evi- 
dently ,poerceived certain truths, he ever 
afterwameds; readily affents to them when- 
ever theyyy come to be reflected on, This 
may be ceallied habitual knowledge, where- 
by a maimzn may be faid- to know all thofe 
truths which are lodged in his memory, 
by a forrmer, clear and full perception ; 
and is mdf two forts: the one is of fuch 
truths laid up in the memory, as when- 
ever theyy occur to the mind, it actually 
perceiveees the relation there is between 
thofe idteeas ; and this is in all thofe truths 
where ttkhe ideas themfelves, by an im- 
mediates? wiew, difcover their agreement 
or difaggyreement one with another. The 
other iss cof fuch truths, of which the mind 
having been convinced, it retains the 
memor'yy of the conviftion without the 
proofs... ‘Thus a man that remembers 
certainlliy, that he once perceived the de- 
monftreastiion that the three angles of a 
triangli¢e are equal to two right ones, 
knows Jit to be true when that demonftra- 
tion is ggone out of his mind, and poflibly 
cannot be recollected ; but he knows it 
in a diffifferent way from what he did be- 
fore ; MmMamely, not by the intervention of 
thofé intermediate ideas whereby the 
agreeimaemt or difagreement of thofe in 
the prrcopofition was at firft perceived ; 
but byyy remembring, that is knowing, 
that hiee was once certain of the truth of 
this prrcopofition, that the three angles of 
a triamggle are equal to two right ones. 
The tirmmutability of the fame relations 
betweeeen the fame immutable things, is 
now tthhe idea that fhews him, thatif the 
three aangles of a triangle were once equal 
to two right ones, they will always be 
fo, Amd hence he comes to be certain, 
shat wyyhat was once true is always true; 
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what ideas once agreed will alwaysagree ; 
and confequently, what he once knew to 
be true, he will always know to be true 
as long as he can remember that he once 
knew it. 


o infinuiaate between the corpufcles of Extent and limits of human KNOWLEDGE. 


1. It is evident that we can have no 
knowledge farther than we have percep- 
tion of the axreement or difagreement of 
our ideas, whether by intuition, demon- 
ftration, or fenfation. 2, We cannot have. 
an intuitive knowledge that fhall extend 
itfelf to all our ideas and all that we know 
about them, becaufe we cannot examine 
and perceive ail the relations they have to 
each other; thus we cannot intuitively 
perceive the equality of two extenfions, 
the difference of whofe figures makes 
their parts incapable of an exact immediate 
application. 3. Demontftrative know- 
ledge cannot reach to the whole extent of 
our ideas, becaufe we cannot always find 
fuch proofs as will conneé them together, 
with an intuitive knowledge in all the 
parts of the dedu&tion. Thus, though 
we have the ideas of a f{quare, a circle, 
and equality, yet we, perhaps, fhall never 
be able to find a fquare exadily equal toa 
circle. The affirmations, or negati- 
ons we make concerning the ideas we 
have, being reduced by Mr, Locke to 
thefe four, viz. identity, co-exiltence, 
relation and real exiltence, he examines 
how far our knowledge extends to each 
of thefe. 
1. As to identity and diverfity, our in- 
tuitive knowledge is fo far extended 
as our ideas themfelves, and there can be 
no idea in the mind which it does not 
prefently, by an intuitive knowledge, 
perceive to be what it is, and to be differ- 
ent from any other. 
2. As to the agreement or difagreement 
of our ideas of coexiftence, our knowledge 
herein is very defective, though the great- 
eft and moft material part of our knowledge 
concerning fubftances confilts in it, 
As tothe powers of fubftances, which 
makes a great part of our enquiries about 
them, our knowledge reaches little further 
than experience, becaufe they confiftin a 
texture and motion of parts which we 
cannot by any means come to difcover. 
3- As to the third fort, the agreement 
or difagreement of our ideas in any 
other relation ; this is the largeft field of 
knowledge, and it is hard to determine 
how far it may extend, ‘This part de- 
pending on our fagacity in finding inter- 
mediate ideas, that may fhew the habi- 
tudes 
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tudes and relations of ideas, it is diff- 
cult to tell whea we are at an end in {uch 
difcoveries, ea 
4. Astothe fourth part of knowledge, 
wiz. of the real actual cexiftence of 
things, we have an intuitive knowledge 
of our own exiftence, a demonit:ative 
knowledge of the exiftence of God, and 
a fenfitive knowledge of the objeéts that 
prefent themfelves to our fenfes. See the 
articlé EXISTENCE. 

Reality of human KNOWLEDGE. It is 
evident, fays Mr. Locke, that the mind 
knows not things immediately, but by 
the intervention of the ideas it has of 
them. Our knowledge therefore is real 
only fo far as there is a conformity be- 
tween our ideas and the reality of things. 
But how fhall we know when our ideas 
agree with things themfelves? It is an- 
fwered, there are two forts of ideas that 
we may be affured agree with things: 
thefe are, 

x. Simple ideas ; which, fince the mind 
can by no means make to itfelf, mutt be 
the effect upon things operating upon the 
mind in a natural way, and producing 
therein thofe perceptions which, by the 
will of our maker, they are ordained and 
adapted to. Henceit follows, that fimple 
ideas are not fiftions of our fancies, but 
the natural and regular produétions of 
things without us really operating upon 
us, which carry with them all the con- 
formity our ftate requires, which is to 
reprefent things under thofé appearances 
they are fitted to produce in us, “Thus 
the idea of whitenefs, as it is in the mind, 
exactly an{wers to that power which is in 
any body to produce it there. And this 
conformity between our fimple ideas and 
the exiftence of things, is fufficient for 
real knowledge. See the article JDEA. 
2. All our complex ideas, except only 
thofe of fubftances, being archetypes of 
the mind’s own making, and not referred 
to the exiftence of things as to their ori- 
ginals, cannot want any conformity ne- 
ceflary. to real knowledge. 

3. But the complex ideas which we re- 
fer to archetypes without us, may differ 
from them, and fo ovr knowledge about 
them may come fhort of being real, and 
fuch are our ideas of fubfiances, Thefe 
mult be taken from fomething that does 
or has exifted, and not be made up of 
ideas arbitrarily put together, without 
any real pattern. Herein, therefore, is 
founded the reality of our knowledge 
concerning fubftances, that all our com- 
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plex ideas of them muft be ‘uch, and fuch 
only, as are made up of fimgle ones, ag 
have been difcovered to co-exilt in nas 
ture; and our ideas being thus true, tho’ 
not perhaps very exact copies, are 


oo 


Whatever ideas we have, the agreement 
we find they bave with others, will 
knowledge : if thofe ideas be abftragt, if | 
willbe general knowledge; but to make | 
it real concerning fubftances, it muftl 
taken from the real exiftence of things 
wherever therefore we perceive the agree 
ment or difagreement of our ideas, there 
is certain knowledge, and wherever wean 
fure thefe ideas agree with the reality o 
things, there is certain real knowledge.” 


fentiments of the fame author upon the 
improvement of our knowledge are ag 
follow: it being the received opini 
among men of Jetters, that maxims are! 
the foundations of all knowledge, and 
that {ciences are each of them built upon 
certain precognita, from whence the un=| 
derftanding was to take its rife, and by| 
which it was to conduét itfelf in its em) 
quiries in the matters belonging to that 
{cience, the beaten road of the ichools was 
to lay down, in the begioning, one of) 


knowledge that was to be had of that 
Subject. 4 
That which gave occafion to this way of 
proceeding, he fuppofes to have been the 
good fucceis it feemed to have in the ma= 
thematics, which of all other fciences 
have the greateft clearnefs, certainty, and 
evidence in them; but if we confider ity 
we fhall find that the great advancement 
and certainty of real knowledge men ar= 
rive at, in thele {ciences, was not owing 
to the influence of thefe principles, but to” 
the clear, diftinét, and complete ideas” 
their thoughts were employed about, and 
the relation of equality and excels fo 
clear between fome of them, that they” 
had an intuitive knowledge, and by that — 
a way to difcover it in others, amd this 
without the help of thofe maxims, See 
the article AxIoM. 
The way to improve in knowledige, is 
not to {wallow principles with an implicit © 
faith, and without-examination, ‘which ~ 
would be apt to miflead men, inftead of © 
guiding them into truth; but to get and © 
fix in our minds clear and complete ideas, — 
as far as they are to be had, and annex — 
to them proper and conftant names, ee 7 

thus — 
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s barelyly, by confidering our ideas, and 
mparingig;thenn together, and oblerving 
eir agrereeememt or difagreement, their 
bitudes s :and relations, we fhall get 
lore trueue: andi clear knowledge by the 
nduét ofof this one rule, than by taking 

princigipples, and thereby putting. the 
ind into’o ithe difpofal of others. 

e muh, t, ttherefore, if we proceed as rea- 
n advifeifess, adapt our methods of in- 
uiry to tl the nature of the ideas we ex- 
mine, aiarmd the truth we fearch after. 
eneral anamd.certain truths are only found- 
in the k hhabitudes and relations of ab- 
raét ideaeass; therefore a fagacious me- 
nodical ajappplicatiom of our thoughts, for 
e findininig owt thefe relations, is the 
nly wayay to difcower all that can with 
ruth andid «certainty be put into general 
ropofitioioms, By what fteps we are to 
roceed inim thefe, is to be learned in the 
hools of of ‘the mathematicians, who from 
ery plainin: and eafy beginnings, by gentle 
egrees, a, aind a continued chain of reafon- 
pgs, prorocceed to the difcovery and de- 
onftraticionn of truths, that appear at firlt 
ight abovovee human capacity, This may 
eafonablplyy be faid, that if other ideas, 
hat are rerezal as well as nominal effences of 
heir {pecicites, were purfued in the way fa- 
iliar toto, mathematicians, they would 
arry our thoughts farther, and with 
reater evewidence and clearnefs, than pro- 
ably weve care apt to imagine. 
n our k kmowledge of fubftances, we are 
o proceeeedd in quite a different method ; 
he bare ¢ contemplation of their abftraét 
deas (whvhiich are but nominal effences) 
‘ill carryry us but a very little way in the 
earch ofof truth and certainty: here ex- 
erience © mutt teach us what reafon can- 
mot, and diitis by trying alone that we can 
certainly y Iknow what other qualities co- 
lexift withth thofe of our complex idea; for 
inftance,e, whether that yellow, heavy, 
fufible bebody we call gold, be malleable 
or not, 5 which experience (however it 
prove intitlnat particular body we examine) 
makes uss. not certain that it is fo in all 
jor any oother yellow, heavy, fufible bo- 
dies, buut: that which we have tried ; be- 
caufe it kis no confequence, one way or 
other, frfrom our complex idea, As far 
as our evexjperience reaches, we may have 
certain Kkmowledge, and no farther. It 
is not detemied, but that a man accuftomed 
to ratioiomal and regular exycriments, 
fhall be 2 alble to fee farther into the nature 
of bodietes: and thei unknown pioperties, 
than onme that is a ftranger to them; but 
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this is only judgment and opinion, not 
knowledge and certainty, This makes 
our author fufpe& that natural philofophy 
is not capable of being made a fcience 
from experiments and hiftorical obferva- 
tions: we may draw advantages of eafe 
and health, and thereby increate our ftock 
of conveniencies for this life; but be- 
yond this, he fears, our talents do not 
reach, and gueffes that our faculties are 
not able to advance further, Sce the ar- 
ticle EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The ways to enlarge our knowledge as 
far as we are capable, feem, to be thefe 
two: the firft is, to get and fettle in our 
minds, as far as wecan, clear, diftinét, 
and conftant ideas of thofe things we 
would confider and know. For it being 
evident, that our knowledge cannot ex- 
ceed our ideas; where they are either 
imperfect, confuled, or obfcure, we can~ 
not expect to have certain, perfect, or 
clear knowledge. The other is the art of 
finding out the intermediate ideas, which 
may fhew us the agreement or difagree- 
ment, or repugnancy, of other ideas, 
which cannot be immediately compared, 
That thefe two, and not the relying on 
mzxims, and drawing confequences from 
fome general propofitions, are the right 


method of improving our knowledge in. 


the ideas of other modes, befides thofe 
of quantity, the confiderdtion of mathe- 
matical knowledge will eafily inform us; 
where we fhall find, that he who has not 
‘clear and perfect ideas of thofe angles or 
figures, of which he defires to know any 


thing, is thereby utterly incapable of any | 


knowledge about them. 

Our knowledge, as in other things, fo in 
this alfo, has fo great a conformity with 
our fight, that itis neither who.ly necef- 
fary, nor wholly voluntary. Men that 
choofe but receive 
fome ideas by them; and if they have 
memory, they cannot but retain fome of 
them ; and if they have any diltinguifh- 
ing faculty, they cannot but perceive the 
agreement or difagreement of fome of: 
them, one with another; as he that has 
eyes, if he will open them by day, can- 
not but fee fome objeéts, and perceive a 
difference in them, yet he may cho:fe 
whether he will turn his eye towards an 
obje&t, curioufly furvey it, and obferve 
accurately ali that is vifible in it; but 
what he does fee, he cannot fee otherwile 
than he does; it depends not on his will 
to fee that black, which appears yellow. 
Tui thus it is with our naman ce? 

ai 


. or meafure, 
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all that is voluntary in our gO is 
the employing or withholding any of our 
faculties from this or that fort of objeéts, 
and a more or lefs accurate furvey of 
them ; but they being employed, our will 
hath no power to determine the know- 
ledge of the mind one way or other; 
that is done only by the objets them- 
felves, as far as they are clearly difco- 
vered. . 

Knowledge may be ufefully diftinguifh- 
ed, according to olfius, into. three 
kinds; hiftorical, philefophical, and ma- 
thematical. 

Hiftorical knowledge is merely the know- 
Jedge of faéts, or of what is or happens in 
the material world, or within cour own 
minds. Thus, that the fun rifes and fets, 
that trees bud in the fpring, that we re- 
member, will, @¢. are inftances of hif- 
torical knowledge. Philofophical know- 
ledge is the knowledge of the reafons of 
things, or of what is or happens. Thus 
he has a philofophical knowledge of the 
motion of rivers, who can explain hew it 
arifes from the declivity of the bottom, 
and from the preffure which the lower 
part of the water fuftains from the upper. 
So likewife the fhewing how, and by what 
reafon, defire or appetite arifes from the 
perception or imagination of its obje¢t, 
would be philofophical knowledge. Ma- 
thematical knowledge is the knowledge 
of the quantity of things, that is, of their 
proportions or ratios to fome given mea- 
fure. Thus he who knows the propor- 
tion of the meridian heat of the fun at the 
fummer folftice to its meridian heat at the 
winter folfiice, might fo far be faid to 
have a mathematical knowledge of the 
fun’s heat. So Jikewile he has a mathe- 
matica! knowledge of the motion of a 
planet in its orbit, who can diltinétly 
thew, how, from the quantity of the im- 
preffed and centripetal force, the velocity 
of the planet is produced ; and how from 
the action of this double force, the ellip- 
tical figure of the orbit arifes. 

Thefe three kinds of knowledge differ 
evidently, it being one thing to know 
that a thing is ; another, the reafon why 
it is; anda third, to know its quantity 
It is alfo evident, that hif- 
torical) knowledge, though extenfively 
ufeful, and the fougdation of the reft, is 
the loweft degree of buman knowledge. 
Thofe who aim at the greateit certainty 
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ought tojoin mathematical with philo@-« 
phical knowledge, 
evidently thew that an effect arifts from) 
acertain caule, then the knowledge thate 
the quantity of the effeét is proportional 
to the force of the caufe. Befides, there 
are many things in nature, the reafons of 
which, depending on certain figures 
quantities, are not affignable but f 
mathematical principles. 
Philofophical knowledge is atterided wit 
advantages not to be expected from mer 
hittory. See PHILOSOPHICAL. q 
KNOXIA, in botany, a genus of the tes) 
trandria-monogynia clais of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of a fingle infuns 
dibuliform petal; and its feeds are two, 
and fulcated. 4 
KOMORRA, a city of Hungary, fituated 
on the Danube, at the eaft end of the 
ifland Schut, eaft long. 28° 12’, north 
lat. 48° 10’, : 
KONINGSBURG, a city of Poland, thecas 
’ pital of Ducal Proffia and of the king of 
Proffia’s Polifh dominions, fituated on) 
the river Pregel, near a bay of the Baltic) 
fea, feventy miles north-eaft of Dantzic 3) 
eaft longitude 21°, and north latitude) 
54° 40’. 
KONINGSGRATZ, a city of Bohemia, 
fituated on the river Elbe, ealt long, 15% 
25’, north lat. 50° r5/. a 
KORAN, or ALCORAN. See ALCORANs 
KOS, in jewith antiquity, a meafure of ca= 
pacity, containing about 4 cubic inches? 
this was the cup of blefling, out of which 
they drank when they gave thanks after 
folemn meals, like that of the paffover. “” 
KOWNO, a city of Poland, in the dutchy” 
of Lithuania, and palatinate of Trokiy 
fituated on the rivers Wilia and Niemeny 
eaft long. 24°, north lat. 55° 5’. 5 
KUFFSTAIN, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of. Auftria and county of Tyrol, 
fituated on the river Inn, eaft long. 12° 
12/, north lat, 47° 32’. 
KUR, the antient Cyrus, a river of Perfiay 
which rifes in the mountains of Georgia, 
and running fouth-eaft by Teflis, unites” 
its ftreams with the river Arras (ithe an-" 
tient Arraxes) and falls into the Cafpian 
fea, fouth of Baku, e 
KYPHONISM, in antiquity, akind of © 
punifhment, otherwile called cyphionifm, | 
See the article CyPHONISM. ; 
K-YSTIS, or CysT1s, in anatomy, 
the articles Cyst and CysTis. 
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